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SUMMER  DAYS 

are  out-door  days,  and  an  effectual,  pure  soap  is  more  than  ever 
needed  by  holiday  makers  or  home-stayers. 

HAND  SAPOLIO 

is  equally  necessary  at  sea-shore  or  mountains.  Take  it  along— 
’twill  quickly  remove  play  stains  and  make  the  vacation-child 
presentable.  Grass  stains  and  the  “smear”  of  the  fishing  and 
clamming  vanish  before  it. 
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Xub^CTti)tt/inK^^^  begin  with 
Sjui/Oirr  lyin/ns  an^  current  num¬ 
ber.  Price  if  1.00  per  annam  in  ad- 
ranee.  Single  copies  Id  cents.  Foreign 
Postage  50  cents  per  /ear  extra. 

'Remittances  insure  safety 
remittance  s 
■  honld  be  made  by  Post  Office  Money 
Order;  Uxpress  Money  Order;  Bank 
Draft, or  Hegistered  Letter,  and  should 
be  made  payable  to  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company.  Money  in  letters  not 
registered  is  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 
Please  do  not  send  stamps  unless  actu¬ 
ally  compelled  to  do  so.  As  an  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  your  remittance  the 
date  on  the  label  of  the  first  or  second 
paper  you  receive  after  yon  remit  will 
be  changed  If  special  receipt  is  want¬ 
ed  please  enclose  2c.  stamp  for  postage. 
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THE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  YEAR— 1906-1907 

Teachers  Magazine  will  try  in  the  new  year  to  merit  more  fully 
all  the  kind  words  that  have  been  spoken  about  it.  The  publishers  are  de¬ 
termined  that  it  shall  maintain  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  helpful, 
most  intere.sting,  and  most  beautiful  magazine  published  in  the  interests  of 
teachers.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  many  good  things  planned 
for  next  year. 

Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  supervisor  of  primary  schools  and  kinder¬ 
gartens  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  is  one  of  the  great  primary  teachers  of  the 
country.  She  has  wonderful  skill  in  the  practical  working  out  of  new  ideas. 
She  will  have  in  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE  a  double  department  of  graded 
games  for  the  school  and  of  educational  occupations  (sometimes  called  busy 
work  or  seat  work).  Here  will  be  found  the  results  of  her  best  thought. 

Equally  well  known  is  Miss  Alice  T.  Reynolds,  supervisor  of  the 
primary  schools  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  One  of  the  best  papers  ever  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  National  Education  Association  was  written  by  her.  She  is 
particularly  strong  in  the  subjects  which  have  been  for  years  considered  the 
essentials  of  school  work,  subjects  which  will  continue  to  he  the  principal 
anxiety  of  teachers. 

Music  is  a  great  uplifting  force.  No  one  realizes  this  more  keenly 
than  Miss  Alys  E.  Bentley,  director  of  music  in  the  schools  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Her  inspired  efforts  in  introducing  the  children  to  the  best 
music  of  the  world  have  given  her  a  distinctive  place  in  this  held.  One 
who  has  never  heard  the  children  of  Washington  sing  the  songs  they 
have  learned  under  her  direction  will  hnd  it  difficult  to  believe  that  such 
results  can  be  obtained  in  the  common  schools.  Her  monthly  articles  in 
Teachers  Magazine  will  prove  helpful  to  teachers  everywhere  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  from  music  all  the  education  it  affords  to  children. 
Charming  songs  will  be  published  in  connection  with  the  articles. 

Miss  Eugenie  DeLand  has  done  remarkable  work  in  teaching  drawing 
and  painting  in  the  schools.  The  striking  cover  on  the  June  number 
gives  a  foretaste  of  a  series  of  treats  planned  for  next  year  that  will  please 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  With  every  one  of  her  cover  designs  will  be 
given  a  lesson  plan  suggesting  how  the  picture  may  be  reproduced  in  the 
class-room. 

Dr.  James  Parton  Haney,  director  of  manual  training,  has  worked 
out  plans  that  have  given  the  New  York  City  schools  an  ejiviable  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  will  be  our  editor  of  ‘  ‘  School  Arts  and  Crafts. 
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Dr.  Jacques  W.  Redway — millions  of  children  have  seen  his  name  as 
author  of  school  geographies — will  look  after  the  geography  lessons. 

Professor  Woodhull,  of  Teachers  college,  has  completely  revised  his 
book  on  ‘‘Home-made  Apparatus,”  the  most  helpful  publication  that  was 
ever  brought  out  on  this  subject.  He  will  also  be  a  regular  contributor. 

Miss  Lillian  C.  Flint  is  the  principal  of  a  fine  public  school  in  St. 
Paul.  Nature  study  is  her  particular  delight.  In  her  department  she  will 
have  in  mind  especially  the  children  of  the  earlier  years. 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  editor  of  the  department  of  nature  and  science 
of  St.  Nicholas,  and  universally  popular  as  a  speaker  and  writer  on  nature 
study,  will  give  us  help  and  inspiration  thruout  the  year. 

Miss  Bertha  Bush,  of  Iowa,  has  favored  us  in  the  past  with  the  best  of 
her  many  charming  exercises  for  the  celebration  of  special  days  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  school.  She  will  give  us  a  whole  department  of  these  treats  next  year. 

Miss  Grace  B.  Faxon  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  editorial 
department  of  Teachers  Magazine.  She  is  now  the  literary  editor  of 
Suburban  Life.  She  is  unusually  well  qualified  by  training  and  experience 
to  supply  entertainments  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  rural  schools. 
Her  pages  will  be  found  helpful  by  teachers  everywhere. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Sanders,  of  Tennessee,  has  written  a  practical  book 
on  school  management  and  method,  which  hundreds  of  teachers  have  found 
very  helpful.  He  will  be  a  regular  contributor  next  year.  His  articles 
will  appeal  to  teachers  in  every  grade  of  school. 

Language  teaching  will  always  be  a  great  problem.  That  is  why  we 
want  to  specialize  on  it  more  than  ever.  Two  teachers  who  have  won 
their  reputation  by  unusual  excellence  in  this  work  will  divide  between 
them  the  responsibility  for  this  department.  Miss  Harriet  E.  Peet,  of  the 
famous  Forestville  school  of  Chicago,  will  look  after  the  higher  grades, 
that  is,  from  the  fifth  year  up ;  Miss  Agnes  C.  Gormley,  of  Rhode  Island, 
will  take  care  of  the  little  ones,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year  included. 

Primary  teachers  will  be  especially  interested  in  a  monthly  series  of 
articles  describing  in  detail  the  actual  work  done  in  the  first  year  in  a 
splendid  New  England  school  at  Watertown,  Mass.  In  connection  with 
these  outlines  will  be  published  a  series  of  articles  describing  some  of  the 
school  excursions  for  which  that  city  has  become  noted  far  and  wide. 
Supt.  Frank  R.  Page,  of  Watertown,  will  be  the  editor  of  this  double 
department. 

All  the  features  that  have  endeared  themselves  to  the  readers  this 
past  year  will  be  retained.  There  will  be  stories,  hundreds  of  “Pieces 
Speak’’  and  “Hints  and  Helps,”  reproduction  stories,  calendars,  black¬ 
board  designs,  thoughts  for  teachers,  and  what  not. 

Oh,  yes,  — the  Child  World.  Of  course,  this  will  be  there,  and  better 
than  ever.  The  stories — well,  you  know  yourself  how  fond  the  children 
are  of  them. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  you  do  not  see  in  this  program,  ask  for  it. 
If  you  are  pleased,  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  it  too. 
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ARNES’  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

A  selected  list  of  books  especially  useful  in  supplementary  work  in  History* 
j  Ethics,  Art,  and  Domestic  Economy.  All  these  books 

uld  be  added  to  every  school  library  in  the  country  on  their  merits.  Uniform 
10,  cloth,  illustrated. 

•on — Th«  Child  Housekeeper  qq 

By  the  Misses  Colson  and  Chittenden.  Introduction  by  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
leals  to  ^ose  engaged  in  teaching  domestic  science  and  kindergarten  classes 

in  making  the  home  the  ‘‘cheeriest  spot  in  the  land- 
le.  It  IS  the  outcome  of  actual  experience  in  teaching  small  girls  to  do  intel- 
nt  work  in  their  homes,  using  the  material  and  utensils  there  provided, 
leston— Our  First  Century  2_ 

By  George  Cary  Eggleston.  A  little  history  of  American  life.  What  the 
nists  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  wore  and  ate,  what  their  education  and 
thought  were,  how  they  worked  and  how  they  amused  themselves,  are 
ing  the  subjects  emphasized  in  this  history  of  seventeenth  century  life.  Em- 
3is  is  placed  upon  life  rather  than  politics  or  war. 

leston— Lifs  in  Eighteenth  Century  2o 

By  George  Cary  Eggleston.  A  little  history  of  American  life.  Local 
ures  of  colonial  life,  its  religion,  its  education,  its  superstitions  and  witchcraft 
)lay,  Its  work,  its  commercial  and  agricultural  development. 

Legends  of  the  Rhine  __ 

author  of  “Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,”  etc.  Who  havine 
the  Rhine  will  ever  fo^et  it?  All  the  vrealth  of  story  that  hovers  over  the  en- 
ited  river  is  found  in  this  charming  book.  It  is  a  contribution  to  the  study  of 
■lore,  as  well  as  a  legendary  pide  to  the  Rhine.  The  interest  in  a  Rhine  pilgrim- 
is  more  than  doubled  by  the  knowledge  gained  from  this  book.  ^  ^ 

In  the  Days  of  Chaucer 

By  Tudor  Jenks.  Lives  o/  Great  Writers.  To  read  oftentimes  is  to  walk 

living  people  of  old  England.  It  makes  the  merry- 
tea  Lngland  of  Chaucer  s  time  live  in  our  imagination. 

:s— in  the  Days  of  Shakespeare  $100 

By  Tudor  Jenks.  Lives  of  Great  Writers.  This  book  creates  again  our  Shakes- 
Will  Shakespeare,  the  boy  in  Stratford,  the  young  man  who  went 
ek  his  fortune  in  London,  and  later  returned  to  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman 
ortsman  and  a  neighbor.  ^  ’ 

s— in  the  Days  of  Milton 

By  Tudor  Jenks.  Lives  of  Great  Writers.  The  England  of  Milton  is  the 
and  from  wh^ich  America  drew  its  life.  Mr.  Jenks  has  pictured  Milton  as  the 
Donate  friend,  the  blind  seer,  the  lonely  prophet  of  a  great  new  world, 
s— In  the  Days  of  Scott  $100 

By  Tudor  Jenks.  Lives  of  Great  Writers.  Mr.  Jenks  sketches  the  life  of  old 
burgh  in  the  time  of  the  literary  giarvts,  and  mentions  the  surroundings  in- 
ce,  and  condition  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  the  history  of  English 
iture.  ° 

ston— The  War  of  1898.  H  istory  Up  to  Date  $100 

By  William  A.  Johnston.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pack  the  story  of  our  war 
Spain  into  smaller  compass.  Side  headings,  good  photographic  reproduc- 
,  and  many  corroborative  quotations  from  or  summaries  of  official  documents 
■s,  and  public  utterances,  give  the  book  value  as  a  record  for  reference  while 
luthors  story  moves  on  with  simple  and  welcome  directness  from  point  to 

Bton— Napoleon  qq 

Short  Biography.  By  R.  M.  Johnston.  With  frontispiece  and  maps 
iar  and  comprehensive  review  of  Napoleon’s  career,  of  his  military  achieve- 
s,  and  of  his  work  as  a  legislator.  It  fills  an  unoccupied  place  in  the  literature 
ipoleon  accessible  to  the  English  reader,  and  supplies  a  distinct  need. 

in— Correct  Writing  and  Speaking 

By  Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Smith  College  No 
vho  values  a  liberal  education  and  wishes  to  know  the  principles  that  underlie 
zt  speaking  and  writing  will  pass  this  book  by.  The  author  goes  to  the  very 
if  the  matter  in  saying  that  “to  speak  and  write  correctly,  one  must  feel  think 
ict  correctly.”  ’ 

»r— Tho  Citizen 

By  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler.  A  study  of  the  Individual  and  the  Gov- 
ent  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the  public  questions  of  the  day,»^will  intelli- 
Y  clarify  and  settle  his  ideas  and  will  put  him  In  a  way  of  becoming  a  good 


Blackboard  Stencils  on  Btrong  linen  paper. 

Borders — Sunbonnet  Babies,  Brownies,  Holly,. 
Goldenrod.  Oak  Leaves,  Maple  Leaves,  Swallows,. 
Kittens,  Reindeer,  Pumpkins,  Turkeys,  Rabbits,. 
Cherries  and  Hatchet,  Flag's,  Roses,  Santa,  Chicks, 
Grapes,  Bells,  Overall  Boys,  Dutch  Boys,  Ivy,  Dutch. 
Girls,  Soldiers,  Cupids,  Lillies,  Tulips,  each  5  cts. 

Colored  Chalk  Crayons— Very  best,doz.,  14c.. 

Calendars  and  Large  Portraits— Name 
any  wanted,  each  6  cts.  Largre  fancy  alphabet,  Me.. 

Washington  on  Horse,  Washingrton  and  Betsy 
Ross,  Logr  Cabin,  Flagr,  Colonial  Relics,  Roosevelt  on 
Horse,  Uncle  Sam,  Pilgrrims  ''  Landing:,  Boys  with 
Flagrs,  Soldier  and  Drummer,  all  largre,  each  10  cts. 

Santa -Driving:  Eigrht  Deer,  Going:  Down  Chim¬ 
ney,  Filling  Stockings,  Tree,  Fireplace  Calendar  A 
Merry  Christmas,  A  Happy  New  Year,  Shepherd, 
Christ  Child,  Wise  Men,  Madonna,  all  large,  each,10c 
Busywork  Stencils.  Assorted, 
Set  of  60  for  26  cts,  4x6  inches.  Set 
of  60  for  36  cts,  6x8  inches.  10  Sten¬ 
cils  on  any  subject  for  10  cts.  Native 
Krds,  natural  size,  16  for  16  cts. 

Blue  Stamping  Powder — 
pound  in  cloth  bag  for  10  cts. 
Program,  Roll  of  Honor  or  Wel- 
—  come,  very  fancy,  each.  10  cts, 
_”“rkey.  Pumpkins,  Indian,  Mayflower,  Fruit, 
Eagle,  Dog,  Cat,  Horse,  Cow,  Pig,  Hen,  Goose,  Ele¬ 
phant,  Lion,  Sheep,  Deer,  Dutch  Boy,  Owl,  Jonnie, 
Rabbits,  Locomotive,  Ship,  Steamer,  Dutch  Girl, 
Heart,  Ear,  Eye,  Doll,  10  Eskimo,  8  Hiawatha,  and  6 
Sunbonnet  Baby  Stencils,  17  x  22,  each  6  cts. 

United  States— Any  Group.  Continent,  State  or 
Country,  8/4  x  11  inches,  each  3  cts;  17  x  22,  6  cts; 
34  X  44,  20  cts:  44  x  68,  40  cts.,  U.  S.  22x34,  10  cts. 

®**Blne  Maps— Printed  on  nice  white  paper, 
8/4  X 11  inches.  U.  S.,  any  Group,  Continent,  State  or 
Country,  20  for  16  cts;  100  assorted  to  order  for  60c. 

Dissected  Maps — of  imitation  sole  leather, 
very  hard  and  durable,  size  18  x  24  inches.  U.  S.  cut 
on  state  lines,  Europe  cut  on  country  lines.  I  make 
them  and  know  they  will  please  you.  each  60  cts. 

Pictures  of  Birds,  Animals,  Flowers,  Fruits, 
colored  true  to  life,  7x9.  Name  any,  each  2  cts. 

Order  at  least  10  cts.  worth  and  ask  for  a  catalog. 

Please  do  not  send  stamps  or  check. 

AU  goods  sent  prepaid  by 

JOHN  LATTA,  Box  44,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


n. 

—Uncle  Sam  and  His  Children  $120 

By  JuDsoN  Wade  Shaw.  The  story  of  his  growth  from  the  Mayflower  to  the 
i  Germaji  Lloyd.  How  our  country  grew,  what  its  resources  are,  its  dangers 
ow  these  are  to  be  met,  are  all  sketched  in  terse,  vivid  English,  with  plenty  of 
ete  illustrations  in  the  text  and  many  pictures. 

ion— The  Right  Life  2o 

By  Henry  A.  Stimson  A  modern,  every-day,  practical  book,  interesting  and 
stive,  which  clears  the  air,  and  shows  the  way,  and  leaves  the  reader  feeling 
le  has  gained  a  friend  and  a  helpful  adviser  as  to  the  best  things  of  life. 

Send  for  New  Descriptive  Catalog 

A.  S.  BARNES  A  COMPANY 

E„t  24t»  Str„t  N,.,  y,,, 


BOOKS  ON  TEACHING 

which  should  be  in  every  teacher’s  library 

Talks  on  Teaching— Parker  $1.00 
Theory  and  Practice— Page  l.OO 
Education— Spencer  i.oo 

Educational  Reformers — Quick  1.00 
Education  THRU  Nature— Munson  1.36 
Art  OF  Class  Managem’t— Taylor  1.00 

Send  for  new  descriptive  Catalog 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

11-15  East  24th  St.,  New  York 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men¬ 
tioning  Teachers  Magazine  when  com¬ 
municating  with  advertisers. 
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Just  Published 

BROOKS’S  RE,ADE,RS 


By  Stratton  D,  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  IMass. 


FIVE.  BOOK  SE.RIi:S 


First  Year  .  $0.25 

Second  Year  . 35 

Third  Year  . 40 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Years . 50 


Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Y ears  ^  .  60 


EIGHT  BOOK  SERIES 


First  Year  . . 
Second  Year  . 
Third  Year  . . 
Fourth  Year 
Fifth  Year  . . 
Sixth  Year  . . . 
Seventh  Year 
Eighth  Year  . 


$0.25 

.35 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 


These  new  readers  form  a  good  all¬ 
round  basal  series  suitable  for  use  in 
any  school,  but  they  will  appeal  to 
teachers  particularly  because  of  their 
very  easy  gradation.  Both  in  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion  the  books  are  so  carefully  graded,  that  each 
selection  is  but  slightly  more  difficult  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  there  is  no  real  gap  anywhere. 

C.Although  a  wide  variety  of  reading  matter  is 
provided,  good  literature  embodying  child  inter¬ 
ests  has  been  considered  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance.  Lessons  of  a  similar  nature  are  grouped 
together,  and  topics  relating  to  kindred  subjects 
recur  somewhat  regularly.  All  are  designed  to 
quicken  the  child’s  observation  and  increase  his 
appreciation. 


C,By  the  use  of  these  series  the  child  will  be 
taught  to  read  in  such  a  manner  as  will  appeal 
to  his  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  he  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of  many 
famous  writers.  He  will  gain  a  knowledge  of 
many  subjects  and  acquire  pure  and  attractive 
ideals  of  life  and  conduct.  His  imagination  will 
be  cultivated  by  pleasing  tales  of  fancy,  and  he 
will  also  be  taught  a  love  of  country  and  given 
glimpses  into  the  life  of  other  lands. 

€LIn  mechanical  appearance,  the  books  are  as 
attractive  as  they  can  be  made.  Each  volume 
contains  a  large  amount  of  choice  illustrations 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  reproductions 
of  famous  paintings,  have  been  made  especially 
to  fit  the  selections. 


Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  circular  | 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


Milne’s  Progressive  Arithmeties 


First  BooK 


By  William  J.  Milne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 

.  $0,35  Second  Book.. 

Third  Book .  $0.45 


$0.40 


This  new  series  of  arithmetics  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Milne  to  meet  the  demand  which  has  sprung 
up  in  some  quarters  for  a  treatment  of  the  subject  upon  somewhat  new  lines.  This  treatment, 
does  not,  however,  depart  from  the  old  and  tried  foundations  which  have  gained  for  his  previous 
series  the  widest  use  throughout  the  country. 

In  planning  the  Progressive  Arithmetics,  the  author  has  preserved  these  older  features,  an(f  infused 
them  with  new  life  by  a  combination  with  what  is  best  in  modern  methods  of  instruction. 

Built  upon  a  definite  pedagogical  plan,  these  books  teach  the  processes  of  arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as 
to  develop  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  to  train  the  power  of  rapid,  accurate,  and  skillful  manipulation  of 
numbers.  The  inductive  method  is  applied,  leading  pupils  to  discover  truths  for  themselves,  but  it  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  model  solutions  and  careful  explanations  of  each  new  step.  The  problems,  which  have  been 
framed  with  the  greatest  care,  relate  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects  drawn  from  modern  life  and  industries. 

Reviews  of  various  forms  are  a  marked  feature.  Usefulness  is  the  keynote.  The  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  always  serve  a  practical  purpose. 


Melodic  Music  Series 

By  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Thomas  Tapper 

First  Reader .  $0,25  Third  Reader .  $0.40 

Second  Reader  .  .30  Fourth  Reader .  .50 

This  new  four-book  course  presents  a  graded  collection  of  choice  songs,  not  requiring  the  use  of 
charts.  The  books  clearly  outline  each  year’s  work,  providing  all  the  necessary  material,  so 
graded  and  explained  that  the  course  can  be  conducted  without  difficulty  by  teachers  who  have 
had  but  little  experience  in  teachirg  music. 

There  is  a  simple  and  natural  development  in  rhythm,  in  chromatics,  in  minor  and  part  writing,  and 
in  tone  study.  Throughout,  the  song  element  is  the  basis  of  study.  The  words  of  the  songs  are  especially 
fitted  for  each  grade.  They  pertain  to  the  child  world  and  are  bright,  cheerful,  and  interesting. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  classical  composers,  and  a  large  number  of  folk  songs,  the  series  includes 
a  noteworthy  collection  of  songs  contributed  especially  for  these  books  by  eminent  living  composers.  Never 
before  have  so  many  choice  original  songs  been  brought  together  in  a  series  of  this  kind. 


American  Book  Company 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicaj^o  Boston  Atlanta  Dallas  San  Francisco 
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LIPPINCOTrSTEXT=BOOKS 

WE  HAVE 
TEXT  -  BOOKS 
ON 

THE  LATEST  and  BEST 

Just  Published 

THE  RECITATION 

By  Samuel  Hamilton,  Ph.  D.,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

Vol.  V.  in  Lippincott’s  Educational  Series 

This  volume  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  yonng 
teachers  in  the  study  of  the  practical  phases  of 
school  work,  and  will  also  be  very  helpfnl  to 
older  teachers  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
of  perfection. 

The  author  is  sound  in  theory,  simple  in  treat¬ 
ment,  clear  and  concise  in  presentation,  brief  and 
pointed  in  discnssion,  and  withal,  practical  and 
helpful.  CLOTH.  SI. 25 

ARITHMETIC 

ALGEBRA 

GEOMETRY 

U.  S.  HISTORY 

GENERAL- 

HISTORY 

PHYSIOLOGY 

ASTRONOMY 

PHYSICS 

ZOOLOGY 

Civil- 

CULLER’S  TEXT=B00K  OF  PHYSICS 

For  Hi^h  Schools  and  Academies 

This  work,  first-class  in  every  particular,  was 
written  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
pupils  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Entirely  New~Juat  Published 

GOVERNMENT 
LANGUAGE 
and  GRAMMAR 
DICTIONARIES 

A  New3-Volume  Series  of  Text-Books  on 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Carefully  adapted  to  the  needs  and  compre¬ 
hension  of  pnpils  of  the  various  grades. 

By  Dr.  J.  A.  Cdlleb,  Miami  University. 

SEND  FOR 
PRICE  LIST 

No  School -Room  is  Complete  Without 

LIPPINCOTT’S  NEW  GAZETTEER 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

East  Washington  Square  ::  Philadelphia 

We  honestly  believe  you  can  make 
your  Free  Text  Books  and  Supple¬ 
mentary  Readers  LAST  6  TO  10  YEARS! 


HOW? 

I  St.  By  adopting  the  “HOLDEN 
System  for  Preserving  Books.” 

2d.  Enforcing  its  rules  strictly. 

3rd.  Teaching  the  pupils  Care 
and  Neatness  of  Public 
Property. 

The  Holden  Adjustable  Book  Covers 

The  Holden  Self  Binders 

The  Holden  Transparent  Paper 

Are  the  only  articles  of  their  kind 
that  will  Save  Money  for  the  Tax¬ 
payers  and  keep  the  books  in  Perfect 
Repair,  Clean,  Neat  and  Sanitary 

SAMPLES  FREE 

THE  HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

G.  W.  HOLDEN,  Pres.  Sprillflficld,  MaSS.  M.  C.  HOLDEN,  Sec’y. 


SEPTEMBER 
IN  THE 

ADIRONDACKS 

No  finer  place  can  be  found  than  the  Adirondacks  in  September. 

The  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  the  scenery  beautiful  and  the  sense  of  perfect  rest  that  comes 
with  the  night  is  delightful. 

This  wonderful  region  is  reached  from  all  directions  by  the 


r  NEW  YORK  , 

Central 

LINES 


I  I 


America’s  Greatest  Railroad” 


For  a  copy  of  “The  Adirondack  Mountains  and  How  to  Reach  Them,”  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to 
George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  General  Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  New  York 
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LAIRD  & 


Great  Standard  Series  ef  Dictienaries 

FOR  LIBRARIES,  OFFICES,  HOMES,  UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES.  HIGH  SCHOOL*?  rmuiwirtKi  c 

INCLUDING  ELEMENTARY,  INTERMEDIATE  AND  ALL  GRAMMAR^  g1?ADES^°  SCHOOLS, 

Webster’s  New  Standard  Dictionary  awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Diploma,  World’s  Exocsitlon  St  Lo..i«  lon^  ai  o 
Medal  awarded,  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition,  Portland,  Ore  ^^los  OfTiciaUy  adopted  “ 
for  use  in  Public  Schools  and  other  Educational  Institutions  ^  adopted 


Webster’s 
New  Standard  Dictionary 
Library  Edition 


Contains  Dictionaries  of  Biography,  Geography, 
Biblical,  Musical,  and  Classical  Names,  Legal 
Terms,  Medical  Words  and  Symbol',  Mythology, 
Latin,  Greek,  Persian,  Hindu,  Egyptian,  Hebrew,! 
Teutonic  and  Norse  Heroes,  Deities  and  other 
Legendary  Characters;  Foreign  Phrases, Synonyms,  1 
Metric  System,  Proofreading  and  English  Wordl 
Building,  Degrees  of  adjectives,  plurals  of  nouns,! 
irregular  verbs.  Proper  nouns  indicated  by 
capital^  initials.  Hundreds  of  new  words  now! 
appearing  in  a  lexicon  for  the  first  time.  Bound 
in  full  flexible  leather,  polished  green  edges, 
thumb  indexed,  and  containing  784  pages, 


BKj 


Size,  6x8  inches.  1%  inches  thick. 


over  Qoo  illustrations,  30  full-page  plates,  1 1  in  colors.  Special 
frontispiece.  Enclosed  in  box,  $2.5o. 


Webster's 

New  Standard  Dictionary 
High  School  and  Collegiate  EdKion 

Contains  all  the  features  of  the  Library  Edition, 
extensive  etymologies,  the  use  of  capital  initials 
in  words  invariably  commencing  witn  a  capital 
principal  parts  of  verbs,  degrees  of  adjectives*, 
plurals  of  nouns,  synonyms,  etc.  784  pages, 
900  illustrations,  26  full-page  plates,  6  in  colors, 
I  half  leather,  stamped  in  gold,  sprinkled  edges, 
I  thumb-indexed,  $1.50. 

Students’  Common  School  Edition 

without  medical,  legal  and  mytho  ogical  Diction¬ 
aries.  750  pages,  840  illustrations,  19  full-page 
plates,  2  pages  colored  maps.  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemisphere,  a  feature  found  in  this  edition  only.  Black  silk  cloth, 
s:de  and  back  title  in  gold.  6^  x5  in.,  75c.  Thumb-indexed,  85c. 


INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  EDITION 


An  entirely  new  edition  of  the 

For  Intermediate  Grades— A  new  and  original  dic¬ 
tionary  just  issued  from  the  press.  Hand  composition, 
printed  from  new  plates  used  exclusively  for  this  edition 
and  entirely  different  from  our  other  lexicons.  30,000 
words,  with  definitions.  About  6,000  synonyms  in  direct 
connection  with  vocabulary  words.  Proper  nouns  indi¬ 
cated  by  capital  initials,  a  feature  originated  by  us.  Degrees 
of  adjectives  ;  irregular  forms  of  verbs ,  plurals  of  nouns; 
hundreds  of  new  words.  Diacritic  marks  uniform  with 
other  New  Standard  Dictionaries  ;  based  on  Webster’s 
original  system.  Key  foot  of  each  page.  Evolution  of 
Diacritical  Markings  ;  Key  to  Pronounciation  ;  Principal 


famous  Webster’s  New  Standard  Dictionary 

Signs  used  in  Writing  and  Typography  ;  Abbreviations  in 
Common  Use  and  other  Encyclopedic  Features.  Vocab¬ 
ulary  words  in  bold-face  type.  456  Pages,  600  special 
Text-Engravings  arranged  in  direct  connection  with  the 
words  to  be  illustrated.  Special  frontispiece  and  two 
pages  of  Flags  of  Nations  in  Colors.  Size,  4%x6  inches, 
IH  inches  thick.  Black  silk  cloth,  title  in  gold,  50c. 
Elementary  School  Edition — More  than  25,000  words 
and  definitions,  printed  from  different  plates  than  other 
school  editions,  special  engravings,  bold-face  type  for  all 
vocabulary  words.  Will  save  the  children’s  eyes.  416 
pages,  black  silk  cloth,  gold  stamp,  30c. 


,,^.v^f6(crtWlA(ITd 

rmmmmt 


Laird  &  Lee’s  Famous  VEST-POCKET  and  1 6mo  DICTIONARIES 

THE  STANDARD  WEBSTER  POCKET  DICTIONARY 
DESK  AND  SCHOOL  EDITION 


General  Use.  Over  30,000  subjects.  Special  Vocabulary 
ot  bynonyms,  adapted  for  social,  business  and  commerical  correspondence.  Dictionary  of  Rhymes 
Principal  Characters  in  Literature,  Rules  for  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Abbreviations,  Proofreading,  Latin 

16  fujl-page  colored  maps  United  States  and  New 
Canada’  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  Cuba,  China,  Russian-Japanese  War  Territory — 
indexed^'s'o^*^^^^  Japan.  224  pages.  Full  flexible  black  leather  only,  gold  stamping,  gilt  edges, 


dictionary 


STANDARD  SPANISH  DICTIONARY. 

Spanish- English  English-Spanish— In  use  by  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  the  only  Vest-PocSet  Dictionary  on  the  market 
giving  the  Pronunciation  of  every  word  in  full.  Eleven  colored 
maps.  List  of  leading  cities  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Size 
2%x5}4  inches.  374  pages,  with  frontispiece.  Silk  cloth,  indexed, 
2Sc.  Morocco,  gilt,  indexed,  50c. 

VEST-POCKET  “KAISER”  DICTIONARY. 
English-German  German- English — Pronunciation  of  all 
words  in  both  languages.  Idioms  in  everyday  use.  Of  great  im¬ 
portance  for  German-Americans.  Teachers,  Students.  2%x5J^mches. 
356  pages,  with  frontispiece.  Cloth,  special  stamp,  indexed,  25c. 
Leather,  full  gilt,  indexed,  50c.  : 

LITTRE-WEBSTER  DICTIONARY 
French-Engllsh  English- French— By  Max  Maury,  A.B.,  LL  M. 

(of  the  University  of  Paris).  60,000  words,  meanings,  and  idioms. 
French  pronunciation  fully  explained.  Irregular  verbs  and  other 
grammatical  matter.  Size,  2%x5}4  inches.  290  pages,  with  frontis¬ 
piece.  Silk  cloth,  double  index,  25c.  Russian  leather,  full  gilt, 
double  index,  50c, 


SALVA-WEBSTER  DICTIONARY 

Spanish-English  English-Spanish — Illustrated.  40,000words 
and  definitions.  Conversations,  practical  letter  writer,  weights, 
measures,  values  of  foreign  coins  and  exchanges  of  moneys.  Geo¬ 
graphical  Cyclopedia  of  all  Spanish -Speaking  countries,  official  colored 
maps,  and  lists  of  consulates.  Used  extensively  by  the  soldiers,  con¬ 
suls  and  government  officials  during  Spanish-American  war.  392 
paires.  Size,  4x5)4  inches.  Limp  cloth,  no  index,  30c.  Library 
style,  indexed,  60c.  Flexible  bather,  full  gilt,  indexed,  $1.00. 

GRIMM  WEBSTER  DICTIONARY 

German- English  English-German- Illustrated.  30,000  words 
defined  in  both  languages,  German  spelled  according  to  the  new 
Puttkammer  orthography.  Also  contains  forms  of  letter  writing, 
conversation  in  German  and  English.  A  «reat  and  indispensable 
BOOK.  Of  inestimable  value  for  all  students  and  teachers.  Size,- 
4)ix5%  inches.  164  pages.  Limp  cloth,  not  indexed,  25c.  Stiff 
silk  cloth,  double  index,  50c.  Morocco,  full  gilt,  double  index, 
$1.00. 


For  sale  at  all  bookstores  and  school  hook  supply  dealers,  or  sent  direct,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  publishers 

LAIRD  &  LEE,  263-265  Wabash  Avenue,  CHIGA60,  U.  S.  A. 
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VALUABLE  HELPS  FOR  BEGINNING  SCHOOL 


Begin  right.  Make  a  good  impression.  Follow  up  the  beginning 
and  success  is  yours.  We  can  help  you.  We  offer  the  following 


GAMES,  SEAT  WORK,  AND  SENSE  TRAINING 
EXERCISES.— These  cultivate  attention,  concentration, 
judgment  and  reasoning — a  valuable  work  for  every  teacher. 
Cloth,  40  cents. 

GEORGES’  SUGGESTIVE  SEAT  WORK.— Worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  The  suggestions  and  devices  will  supply  pupils 
with  employment  of  head  and  hands  and  lead  them  to  observe 
closely.  They  will  furnish  work  from  September  to  June. 
Price,  15  cents. 

THE  ART  AND  LIFE  PRI M ER.— A  fine  new  primer  of  144 
pages.  Price,  30  cents. 

THE  BROWNIE  PRIMER.— Over  60  drawing  of  Brownies  in 
four  colors.  The  stories  bring  in  the  colors.  Every  school 
should  have  a  set,  or  at  any  rate  one  copy,  as  children  delight 
in  it.  Price,  35  cents. 

THE  PRIMARY  PLAN  BOOK  FOR  SEPTEM  BER.— If 

you  do  not  have  this,  get  it  at  once.  It  will  be  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  ever  made  of  25  cents.  A  full  set,  September  to 
June  inclusive,  $2.25. 

YEAR  BOOKS. — A  separate  book  for  each  grade  for  one  year’s 
work,  from  the  first  to  the  fifth.  Science,  number,  nature  con¬ 
struction,  drawing,  writing,  etc.  Price,  any  year,  60  cents. 
Two  or  more,  50  cents  each. 


SCHOOL  SINGING  BOOKS.— Large  list  for  all  grades.  The 
Smith  and  Weaver  Primary  Song  Book  is  the  latest,  and  we 
believe  is  the  best  for  Primary  work.  Miss  Laura  R.  Smith  is 
known  to  all  teachers  who  read  school  journals.  Just  out.  96 
pages  of  splendid  primary  songs,  words  and  music.  Boards. 
25  cents.  $2.50  per  dozen. 

ALPHABET  CARDS  IN  STRIPS.— 360  letters  and  figures 
on  i8  strips  to  be  cut  apart  for  use.  Per  set,  6  cents.  Per 
dozen  sets,  60  cents. 

ARITH  M  ETIC  CARDS. — in  sets  same  as  above— same  price. 

ENSIGN’S  U.  S.  HISTORY  OUTLI N ES.- Over  100,000 
copies  of  these  outlines  sold.  Every  U  S.  History  teacher 
uses  it  or  will  use  it  when  known.  Best  and'  most  practical 
issued.  Price,  25  cents. 

QUANTRELL’S  POCKET  CLASS  BOOK.-A  great  favorite. 
Complete  and  convenient.  Will  last  for  years.  Price,  30  cents. 

ONE  HUNDRED  STORIES  FOR  OPENING  EXER¬ 
CISES.— Each  story  is  intended  to  inculcate  some  virtue  as: 
Truth,  faithfulness,  diligence,  honesty,  cleanliness,  self-control, 
etc.  232  pages.  Paper,  30  cents. 

MANY  OTHER  GOOD  THINGS.— Our  space  is  too  limited 
to  tell  of  but  a  few  of  the  host  of  things  you  will  be  glad  to 
know  of.  We  have  a  score  or  more  new  ones.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logues  of  Helps  and  Aids. 


A.  FLANAGAN  CO.  :: 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


CHICAGO 


Your  color  work  will  be  better  done  if  your 
pupils  have  Devoe  Colors. 

These  colors  are  of  extra  strength,  and  of  un¬ 
varying  uniformity.  We  offer  a  larger  assort¬ 
ment  of  color  boxes  than  you’ll  get  elsewhere. 

The  cut  shows  our  No.  2,  three-color  box: 
Carmine,  Ultramarine,  and  2  cakes  of  Perfect 
Yellow;  two  quill  brushes. 

Sample  box  free  to  teachers.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  prices ;  address  Department  No.  6,  men¬ 
tioning  the  school  with  which  you  are  connected. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

Fulton  and  William  Streets 
NEW  YORK 

176  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO 

The  colors  in  this  box  can  be  used  to  paint  a  picture 
similar  to  that  on  the  cover  of  this  issue. 


MAURY’S 

New  Complete  Geography 

NOW  READY 

IN  the  introductory  chapters  mathematical  and  phy¬ 
sical  geography  are  clearly  and  attractively  taught 
with  the  aid  of  pictures  and  diagrams.  The  pupil  is 
thus  prepared  for  the  detailed  study  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  geography  of  the  countries  and  states 
of  the  world.  This  is  treated  with  unusual  fullness 
and  clearness,  and  is  richly  illustrated  with  character¬ 
istic  pictures  and  photographs  gathered  from  every 
«  part  of  the  world,  showing  industrial  processes,  'com¬ 
mercial  operations,  and  scenes  in  the  life  of  peoples. 

Newly  prepared  maps  show  the  earth’s  physical  and 
political  features  of  to-day. 

The  typography  is  open  and  clear. 

A  34-page  supplement  contains  “Lessons  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Geography.” 

Large  4to,  180  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

MAURY’S 

New  Primary  Geography 

WILL  BE  READY  AUGUST  15 

SIMILARLY  brought  up  to  full  agreement  with 
present  geographical  conditions  and  pedagogical 
requirements.  A  book  to  captivate  the  young 
learner.  New  maps  and  many  new  illustrations. 
Medium  4to.  Price,  $0.55. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

27-29  West  Twenty -Third  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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At  the  Beginning  of  the  Year 


CHOOL  begins  again. 

Open  the  doors  wide  to  let 
hope  enter  in;  hope  that  the 
year  may  reveal  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  enriching  the  lives 
of  others;  hope  that  there  may 
,  be  no  regrets;  hope  that  en- 
th^iasm  will  hold  out  to  the  end,  never  weak¬ 
ening,  never  doubting;  hope  that  we  may  never 
cease  to  grow. 

Open  the  windows  wide  that  the  sunshine  of 
good  cheer  may  enter  in;  cheer  that  sustains 
youth;  cheer  that  keeps  the  heart  young,  and 
the  eyes  bright,  cheer  that  makes  the  “grown-up’’ 
a  comrade  of  the  children. 

Open  the  hearts  wide,  that  a  kindly  spirit  may 
enter  in :  Kindly  affection  toward  every  child,  that 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil,  hopeth  all  things!!  It  is  this 
spirit  which  gives  to  teaching  its  true  worth, 
which  leads  the  young  to  the  fountains  of  life. 
The  kindly  eye  can  see  the  gold  that  grime  and 
dirt  hide  from  other  eyes.  The  kindly  eye  sees, 
not  a  class,  but  many  individual  children,  each 
with  a  nature,  with  ambitions,  with  feelings,  of 
his  own.  The  kindly  eye  sees  in  teaching  what 
the  eye  of  Horace  Mann  saw  in  it:  “Co-operation 
with  God  in  the  education  of  mankind.” 

With  hope  and  cheer  and  kindliness,  the  new 
school  year  must  yield  rich  fruitage.  For  the 
teacher  himself  the  gain  will  be  even  greater, 
if  possible,  than  for  his  pupils.  All  the  wealth 
of  the  nations  cannot  buy  a  cheerful  heart,  a 
heart  that  draws  its  strength  from  hope,  and 
grows  by  kindly  thoughts  and  kindly  deeds. 
This  cheerfulness  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  market¬ 
places  of  the  grown-up  world.  It  is  something 
that  was  born  with  us  all,  but  fades  away  when  we 
lose  our  youth.  In  no  occupation  are  the  foun- 
^tains  of  this  youth  so  abundantly  fed  as  in 
teaching,  if  we  but  knew.  The  more’s  the  pity, 
if  the  teacher  fail  to  grasp  these  opportunities. 

What  are  the  danger  signals?  Loss  of  the 
sense  of  humor,  irritability,  self-sufficiency. 

Sense  of  humor  is  the  fruit  of  highest  wisdom. 
•Tt  is  a  twin  sister  of  kindliness  that  smiles  because 
it  sees  all  the  world  smile,  and  the  passing  cloud 
i«  no  more  than  the  ugly  mask  thru  which  the 


knowing  child  sees  the  merry  eyes  of  his  loving 
father.  The  cross  words  spoken  by  a  pompous 
-  grown-up”  and  the  self-appointed  judges  of 
creation  can  no  more  subdue  it  han  can  poor 
digestion  your  own  or  that  of  your  superin¬ 
tendent^— or  the  cock  crows  at  early  dawn.  Good 
humor  is  free  of  the  pettishness  which  sees  an 
affront  in  every  remark  and  every  letter,  in  every 
unfortunately  framed  request.  It  is  well  to 
make  for  the  thoughts,  and  actions  of  others  even 
more  allowances  than  we  would  have  them  make 
for  ourselves.  Good  humor  is  the  best  allowance 
there  is. 

death  to  happiness.  It  is  the 
meddlesome  gossip  that  is  constantly  whispering 
to  us  of  evil  plans  and  evil  persons  arrayed  against 
us.  Fun-loving  youngsters  may  cheer  the  lives 
of  the  cheerful,  but  to  the  irritable  they  are 
annoyances  which  the  old  Adam  has  brought 
into  the  world.  The  sun  was  created  for  the 
express  purpose  of  freckling  the  face,  and  the 
rain  for  spoiling  patent  leather  shoes,  and  the 
wind  for  ruffling  the  hair  about  the  head. 

Could  anything  be  worse  than  irritability?  Yes. 
And  its  name  is  self-sufficiency.  There  is  hope 
that  irritation  may  exhaust  itself,  but  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  never.  Irritation  interferes  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  world  to  be  left  undisciplined.  Self- 
sufficiency  is  left  to  itself. 

There  is  no  hope  for  the  teacher  who  is  self- 
sufficient.  How  can  he  awaken  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  in  others  when  he  himself  no  longer 
thirsts?  Cessation  of  growth  is  death.  If  I 
had  the  making  of  the  laws  I  should  decree  that 
a  teacher  who  stops  gi-owing  forfeits  his  position 
thereby.  There  never  can  be  a  time  in  teaching 
when  one  can  say  to  one’s  soul,  “Soul  then  hast 
much  experience  laid  up  for  many  years.  Take 
thine  ease  and  read  no  more  of  the  ways  of 
other  teachers,  nor  listen  to  the  voice  of  him 
who  has  thought  much  of  what  is  good  for  the 
children  of  men.” 

School  has  begun.  Have  you  opened  the  doors 
to  let  in  hope?  Have  you  opened  the  windows 
to  let  in  the  sunshine  of  cheer?  Have  you  opened 
your  heart  to  let  kindliness  take  up  its  dwelling 
therein?  Will  you  keep  on  growing?  Can  you 
smile?  Will  you  smile? — for  a  whole  year? 

Then  good  luck  to  you  on  the  way. 


Copyright,  1906,  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co. 
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^be  prater  of  the  Ibonest  THHorber. 


I  want  my  work  to  be  as  perfect  as  a  tree.  The  longer 
it  lives  and  the  older  it  grows,  the  more  use  it  is  to  the  world. 
In  its  infancy  its  shade  may  harbor  nought  of  more  consequence 
than  the  merest  bug  crawling  over  the  sand  to  hide  from  the . 
searching  ra}  s  of  the  summer  sun.  But  the  time  is  sure  to 
come,  if  the  growth  continue  unmolested,  when  birds  may 
build  their  nests  in  its  branches,  or  hop  from  limb  to  limb  whilst 
they  sing  their  morning  songs.  The  weary  traveler  may  rest 
beneath  its  sheltering  boughs.  The  mighty  tree  shall  be  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

I  want  my  work  to  be  as  perfect  as  the  arbutus  flower.  At 
first  it  is  only  a  bud  utterly  inconspicuous  among  the  brown 
leaves  of  the  last  year’s  growth;  but  ere  long  it  opens  wide  its 
tiny  petals  and  all  the  completeness  of  its  sweetness  and  beauty 
stands  revealed. 

I  want  my  work  to  be  as  perfect  as  the  song  of  the  Hermit 
thrush.  Far  away  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  he  sings  for  his 
Maker  and  his  mate,  unconscious  of  the  listener  who  stands 
below,  entranced  with  the  marvelous  melody. 

I  want  my  work  to  be  as  perfect  as  Grace  Church.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  busy  street,  silent,  unobtrusive,  inconspicuous 
save  to  him  who  studies  its  wondrous  detail,  but  ever  its  presence 
tells  us  that  despite  the  business,  the  mad  rush  for  that  which 
satisfieth  not,  God  is  always  there.  His  watchfulness  is  untiring; 
His  all-seeing  eye  is  turned  upon  the  just  and  unjust  with  a 
never-failing  love. 

I  want  my  work  to  be  God’s  work.  May  it  never  be  done  for 
its  own  sake  or  for  mine,  but  always  and  ever  for  the  good  of 
others,  the  righting  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  Him  who 
blessed  human  labor  thru  the  curse  of  Adam’s  Fall. 


Trials  and  Triumphs  of  the  First  Week 


HE  day  was  hot.  Upon  the  long,  steep  road 
the  dust  lay  thick.  Two  little  children 
skpped  along  it,  unmmding,  chattering 
J  unceasingly;  but  the  Teacher  toiled  slowly 
upward,  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

The  yellow  dust  of  the  road  and  the  chalk  dust 
of  the  school  coated  her  face  and  clothing.  Her 
skirt  trailed  behind  and  her  hair  was  falling  down, 
unheeded.  The  Teacher’s  face  was  twisted  strange¬ 
ly  sometimes,  and  if  she  spoke  to  the  children  her 
voice  was  husky.  The  Teacher  was  very  young 
and  she  had  never  been  away  from  home  before. 
But  a  few  days  ago  she  had  come  here,  eager, 
hopeful,  scorning  the  idea  of  homesickness,  and 
now,  tired,  aching  in  every  muscle,  discouraged, 
at  the  end  of  he;  third  day  of  teaching,  she  was 
longing  for  home,  home,  home — for  her  mother  and 
sisters — and  it  would  be  eight  long,  long  weeks 
before  she  could  see  them.  She  had  prided  her¬ 
self  on  being  unsentimental, — but  two  hot  tears 
plowed  grimy  furrows  down  her  cheeks. 

One  week  later.  The  same  Teacher  climbed 
the  same  hill,  alone  this  time.  It  was  a  warm  day, 
bright  and  sunny.  The  road  was  dusty,  but  one 
does  not  see  the  dust  when  the  eyes  are  on  the  sky, 
— to-day  a  vast  dome  of  fleckless  blue,  dark  in  the 
center,  fading  imperceptibly  to  the  palest  tint  at 
the  horizon.  The  road  was  steep,  but  the  Teacher 
was  not  thinking  of  that.  Bright-leaved  sumach 
bushes  in  all  shades  of  red  and  green  edged  the 
way,  and  she  was  gathering  bunches  of  them,  and 
also  red  and  brown  berries.  She  drew  in  long 
breaths  of  the  delightful  air  and  glanced  over  the 
many-tinted  flelds  on  one  hand,  and  the  woods  of 
tall  white  poplars  on  the  other.  Even  the  un¬ 
painted  telephone  posts  were  things  of  beauty, 
for  in  the  afternoon  sunlight  they  shone  like  bur¬ 
nished  silver. 

Yet  not  one  thing  was  different  from  what  it  had 
been  the  week  before.  Nothing  had  changed  but 
the  mood  of  the  girl  who  looked  at  them. 

Ada  Forest  was  not  one  to  remain  long  in  the 
dumps.  She  had  come  hopefully  to  this  little 
out-of-the-way  place;  vaguely  intending  to  put 
into  instant  practice  the  elaborate  plans  and 
theories  she  had  spent  years  in  forming,  and 
•  expecting  immediate  success.  Altho  three  days 
in  that  little  tumble-down  school-house  had  re- 
i  suited  in  the  downfall  of  all  those  brilliant  air- 
I  castles,  she  had  picked  them  up  carefully,  she  had 
!  tucked  them  away  for  future  use,  had  shed  a  few 
j  tears,  and  then  had  set  eagerly  to  work  making 
new  ones  more  suitable  to  the  work  in  hand. 

She  could  not  have  been  blamed  if  she  had  been 
a  little  discouraged,  for  many  difficulties  con- 
fron'ed  her,  and  there  were  few  compensations. 
Nearly  all  the  people  spoke  a  foreign  language, 
thus  cutting  Ada  off  Uom  any  social  intercourse 
with  them.  For  this  she  did  not  much  care,  ex¬ 


cept  that  it  complited  her  isolation,  and,  removed 
from  all  culture,  seldom  hearing  events  discussed 
or  seeing  a  newspaper,  she  felt  herself  growing 
as  far  behind  the  times  as  the  others  in  this  “back- 
woods,”  as  she  called  it. 

The  little  school-house  stood  at  the  top  of  a 
gentle  slope,  which,  being  large  and  grassy,  made 
an  ideal  place  for  play.  The  building  itself  could 
hardly  have  been  any  worse.  If  there  had  ever 
been  any  paint  on  it,  time  and  weather  had  worn 
away  every  vestige  of  the  color,  together  with  a 
large  part  of  the  Siding.  Inside  the  origmal  color 
of  the  paint  had  disappeared  under  a  thick  coating 
of  the  smoke  that  had  poured  for  many  winters 
from  every  crack  in  the  battered  stove.  What 
there  was  of  the  blackboard  was  good,  and  there 
were  some  excellent  maps,  but  there  was  nothing 
else  in  the  way  of  conveniences.  The  few  liteary 
books  were  continually  sliding  from  a  sloping, 
insecure  shelf  put  up  by  an  inexperienced  teacher. 
But  Ada’s  greatest  trial  during  all  the  months  she 
was  there,  because  it  was  lasting,  was  the  floor. 
Pieces  of  the  boards  were  up,  and  there  were  great 
cracks  between  others,  while  all  the  dust  of 
fifty  years  had  been  ground  into  the  wood,  and 
was  continually  wearing  off,  so  that  it  could  never 
be  swept  clean. 

But  all  this  was  only  by  the  way.  The  Teacher’s 
interest  was  naturally  centered  in  the  children. 
The  girl  who  smiled  “good-morning”  every  day 
into  the  even  dozen  of  upturned  faces  was  little 
more  than  a  child  herself  in  appearance,  lately 
stepped  from  a  graduating  platform.  Naturally 
she  received  something  of  a  shock  when  one  of  her 
pupils  addressed  her  with  a  confident,  “Say,  kid.” 
It  was  not  the  last  shock  she  v/as  destined  to 
receive,  for  the  children,  tho  not  bad,  or  wilfully 
disobedient,  were  an  undisciplined  and  unruly 
set.  Indeed  Ada,  who  had  found  their  parents 
very  friendly  and  “nice,”  marvelled  at  their  total 
want  of  manners. 

The  room  was  continually  filled  with  a  buzz  and 
hum,  a  passing  back  and  forth,  occasional  alterca¬ 
tions,  until  the  Teacher’s  head  was  in  a  whirl. 
During  the  first  few  days  she  was  too  busy  organ¬ 
izing  to  notice  it,  and  then,  mindful  of  advice 
against  scolding,  temper,  impatience,  punishment, 
and  the  making  of  rules,  she  overlooked  as  much  as 
possible,  gently  (and  ineffectually)  remonstrated, 
and  patiently  tried  to  bring  order  from  chaos. 
She  felt  herself  too  inexperienced  to  know  just 
how  much  liberty  to  grant  them.  It  was  only 
after  many  weeks  that  she  decided  that  nothing  but 
heroic  measures  would  do.  Then,  setting  her  foot 
down,  she  made  strict  rules  regarding  the  annoy¬ 
ances  that  had  been  most  prevalent,  kept  a  sternly 
watchful  eye  on  the  room,  ready  to  punish  (mildly) 
the  first  attempt  at  breaking  them.  She  was 
delighted  to  find  that  success  attended  her  efforts. 
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She  was  kept  from  erring  in  the  other  direction 
by  a  tender  heart,  which  made  it  hard  .  or  her  to  be 
severe.  She  could  not  help  sympathizing  with 
the  boy  who  had  to  stay  in  at  recess  while  the  rest 
ran  out  to  play,  however  much  he  deserved  it,  and 
her  heart  ached  for  the  little  girl  who  cried  when 
made  to  stand  on  the  floor,  altho  she  had  been 
warned  beforehand  what  she  might  expect  if  she 
continued  her  disobedience. 

All  kinds  of  children  were  represented  in  the 
school, — the  very  bright  and  the  very  slow,  the 
too  forward  and  the  excessively  shy.  With  the 
bright  ones  Ada  was  delighted,  with  the  slow  ones 
she  was  patient  but  the  shy  ones  at  times  nearly 
brought  her  to  despair,  especially  one  little  girl. 
The  child  was  a  pretty  little  thing,  just  starting  to 
^hool,  and  Ada  was  especially  interested  in  her; 
icr  she  felt  that  with  the  little  ones  just  learning 
to  read  she  could  make  the  best  test  of  her  ability 
to  teach.  But  for  many  days  the  child  could  not 
Be  induced  to  speak  a  word,  to  attempt  to  draw  or 
write,  scarcely  to  move  from  her  seat.  Ada  had 
nothing  to  give  her  as  busy  work,  and  the  poor 
child  would  sit  in  her  seat  until  tired  out,  and  then 
begin  to  cry. 

The  Teacher  often  felt  inclined  to  do  the  same; 
But  a  brilliant  idea  struck  her  one  day.  She  gath¬ 
ered  bright  sumach  leaves,  and  red  and  brown 
berries  and  seeds.  She  gave  the  leaves  to  the 
little  ones  to  be  pasted  on  paper  in  pretty  designs, 
;and  the  berries  to  be  used  as  beads,  strung  on 
threads.  They  used  these  as  counters  also,  and 
the  Teacher’s  greatest  trouble  of  her  first  few 
weeks  was  banished  by  the  lighting  up  of  the  child 
faces  as  they  bent  over  the  bright  things  Mother 
Nature  had  provided. 

They  decorated  the  old  school-room  until  it  was 
scarcely  recognizable.  Every  child  was  interested 
in  this  work.  Indeed,  the  Teacher  was  touched 
by  the  fondness  they  showed  for  the  few  pictures, 
stained  and  discolored  as  they  were,  which  were 
cn  the  walls,  and  she  made  haste  to  supplant  them 
By  others  she  had  brought  from  home. 

Ada  threw  her  whole  soul  into  any  work  she 
undertook,  and  she  was  soon  bound  up  in  her 
“doaen.”  She  hailed  with  delight  the  slightest 
improvement  in  them,  and  was  a  prey  to  anxiety 
because  they  did  not  improve  faster.  In  truth; 
she  was  so  little  experienced  that  she  did  not  know 
just  how  much  they  should  learn  in  a  given  length 
of  time.  It  was  hard  for  her  to  realize  that  prob¬ 
lems  and  words  that  seemed  so  ridiculously  easy 
to  her,  were  as  hard  to  these  children  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  encounter  them,  as  the  hardest  parts  of 
her  geometry  and  physics  had  been  to  her. 

Most  of  the  children  were  not  good  readers. 
They  spoke  among  themselves  a  foreign  language, 
and  were  unfamiliar  with  the  pronunciation  and 
meaning  of  the  simplest  English  words.  So  they 
halted  and  stumbled,  and  would  not  raise  their 
voices  above  a  low  murmur.  Ada  was  a  beautiful 
reader  herself,  and  any  defect  in  that  direction 
distressed  her.  She  read  aloud  and  taught  the 
children  to  recite  little  poems. 

ft  was  nearing  Thanksgiving  now,  and  the  end 
of  the  fall  term  Ada  decided,  as  a  means  of  ex¬ 
citing  interest  among  the  parents  m  the  school, 
that  she  would  give  a  simple  little  closing  enter¬ 
tainment.  Every  child  had  some  part,  and  the 


Teacher  spent  hours  trying  to  infuse  into  their 
speaking  some  expression,  with  but  only  partial 
success.  They  issued  invitations  decorated  with 
pictures  of  pumpkins  and  corn,  written  by  the' 
children  themselves.  These  aroused  much  ex¬ 
citement.  Ada  herself  was  mo^e  excited  than  she 
had  been  when  she  was  graduated,  and  when  the' 
ast  day  came,  the  whole  school  worked  with  a  will 
cleaning  up  the  school-house  and  filling  every 
available  comer  with  pine  boughs.  The  children 
were  all  dressed  in  their  best.  The  day  was  one 
of  warmth  and  sunshine,  of  soft,  balmy  airs  and 
Indkm  Sununer  haze,  bringing  the  mothers  out  in 
fill!  force  with  ?11  the  little  brother's  and  sisters. 

Ada  always  remembered  that  “entei  tainment” 
with  a  smile.  She  could  never  tell  whether  to 
call  it  a  success  or  a  failure.  It  was  certainly 
entertaining,  as  a  happy  social  time  it  was  a  suc¬ 
cess,  but — 

The  exercises  began  at  two  o’clock.  Up  to  that 
time  there  were  lessons  as  usual,  and  the  Teacher 
took  the  utmost  pride  in  showing  off  her  youngest 
class,  which  had  really  made  remarkable  advance. 

The  children  sang  all  their  songs  exceptionally 
well,  and  the  Teacher’s  heart  thrilled  as  they 
stood  on  the  floor  in  a  semi-circle  and  recited  “  The 
Children’s  Hour,”  and  again  when  they  went  thru 
a  physical  culture  drill.  The  four  boys  in  the 
“Corn  Song^’  exercise  got  thru  it,  no  more  could 
be  said.  ,  The  little  girl  with  the  “  Harvest  Hymn” 
to  recite,  recited  it.  She  did  not  hesitate  over  a 
word, — nothing  could  shake  her  memory,  but 
nothing  could  have  induced  her  to  put  a  shade  of 
expression  into  it.  “The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers”  was  also  recited  by  a  little  girl  who 
could  have  spoken  it  beautifully  had  she  not 
been  so  ernbarrassed.  As  it  was,  the  Teacher 
and  the  child’s  niother  were  both  disappointed. 

One  of  the  best  little  singers,,  a  boy  whom  no  one 
had  ever  suspected  of  shyness,  was  to  have  sung  a 
Norwegian  school-song,  as  a  special  “hit,”  but 
when  he  stood  before  the  audience,  hjs  voice 
failed  him.  He  opened  and  shut  his  mouth 
several  tim^,  and  then  was  allowed  to  sit  down; 
amid  some  laughter. 

The  youngest  child  in  the  room,  the  little  girl 
who  has  been  mentioned  before  as  very  shy,  was 
to  have  spoken  the  “good-bye”  piece, — four  lines 
that  Ada  had  composed  herself.  She  had  learned 
it  and  spoken  it  many  times  before  the  school,  and 
moreover;  in  a  way  inexpressibly  sweet. 

But  alas!  after  she  had  stared  at  the  people  for 
some  time,  after  Teacher  and  mama  had  both 
softly  coaxed  her,  Ada  saw  that  she  was  on  the 
verge  of  crying  and  led  her  to  her  seat. 

This  finished  the  exercises.  The  visitors  were  i 
shown  specimens  of  the  pupils’  work,  including  the  ! 
Thanksgiving  booklets.  The  souvenir  cards  were 
distributed  with  farewell  words  by  the  Teacher, — 
they  were  an  invention  of  her  own,  being  post 
cards  with  a  picture  of  her  own  beloved  high 
school  on  the  back,  and  her  visiting  card  tied  on 
With  baby  ribbon,  red  for  the  boys,  blue  for  the 
girls.  Then;  with  laughter,  ta-.k,  congratulations, 
and  good-byes,  the  visitors  and  children  departed, 
and  the  Teacher  locked  the  school-house,  her  i 
heart  leaping  as  she  thought  that  to-morrow  | 
would  bring  her  home, — home — for  the  most  i 
thankful  and  happy  of  all  Thanksgivings.  I 
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EFORE  the  first  week  of  the  year  closes, 
the  teacher  whose  school  housekeeping 
is  good  will  prepare  a  working  program. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  remember  your 
first  country,  school  where  you  did  your  level  best 
but  made  queer  blunders.  My  program  was  a 
long  list  of  all  the  subjects  all  the  classes  were 
supposed  to  study — but  there  was  no  time  limit 
for  recitations.  I  can  remember  now  how  long 
it  used  to  take  to  explain  all  the  hard  examples  to 
the  pupils  in  the  first  class  who  had  reached 
Review  and  Miscellaneous  Problems"  at  the 
end,  before  they  had  comprehended  many  of  the 
principles  on  the  foregoing  pages.  There  was 
no  clock  which  insistently  commanded  “Leave 
the  arithmetic — it’s  time  for  reading."  So 
morning  after  morning  we  pored  over  those 
fractions  and  stocks  until  they  were  finished. 
I  tremble  to  think  how  many  noons  the  whistle 
blew  before  the  sixth  class  had  read,  or  the 
two  oldest  boys  recited  history. 


Often  since  then  I  have  found  girls  dping  just 
as  I  did,  or  worse.  Sometimes  they  fail  to  make 
even  an  order  of  exercises;  sometimes  they  have 
had  one,  but  can’t  find  it;  sometimes  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  flaunts  its  precise  arrangement  for 
the  sake  of  showing  that  the  teacher  can  make  a 
ppogram,  when  all  other  indications  suggest  that 
she  cannot  use  one. 

A  good  school  program  is  one  mark  of  a  pro- 
^essive  teacher.  It  ought  to  be  her  statement  of 
what  experience  has  taught  her  in  regard  to  the 
subjecte  pupils  need,  the  desirable  length  of  the 
recitation  period,  the  necessary  amount  of  daily 
or  weekly  repetition,  the  frequency  and  length 
of  recess  and  recreation.  A  beginner’s  program 
should  represent  some  expert’s  opinion  on  these 
matters,  for  a  good  order  of  exercises  properly^ 
timed  is  a  necessity  if  economy  of  effort  is  to  be 

considered  or  if  the 
laws  of  fatigue  are  to 
be  heeded. 

Two  fundamental 
excellencies  in  a  time 
table  are  its  simplicity 
and  i  t  s  appropriate 
character.  Reading; 
language;  and  poss¬ 
ibly  arithmetic  are 
constant  factors  in 
primary  grades ; 
drawing,  penman¬ 
ship,  and  music 
have  an  indisput¬ 
able  place;  games; 
rests,  and  plays 
are  absolutely  necessary.  We  can  easily  afford  to 
-dispense  with  the  terms  civics,  botany,  physiology. 


zoology,  mineralogy  and  the  rest  of  the  ologyhood. 
When  you  teach  boys  to  respect  the  school  fence, 
to  throw  waste  paper  into  refuse  cans,  to  allow  a 
cash-paid-for-rags  man  the  privilege  of  the  street 
without  snow-balls  or  mimicry  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment;  you  are  giving  them  a  civics  lesson,  tho 
the  impulse  to  do  so  comes  during  the  devotional 
exercises.  Clean  faces,  combed  hair,  erect 
shoulders,  early  hours  for  retiring,  turning  away 
from  the  longest  stick  of  the  pinkest  candy, 
emphasize  the  hygiene  of  clear  living  without  a 
capital  “P"  on  the  program  sheet.  The  shifting 
of  the  wind,  the  change  in  the  morning  .shadow, 
the  return  of  the  birds;  the  care  of  the 
window  box,  the  metamorphosis  in  the  chrysalis; 
the  development  of  the  tadpoles,  the  miniature 
dam  in  the  ^tter, — all  need  to  be  studied; 
but  the  familiar  and  all  -  embracing  term 
nature  study  names  one  period  each  day  when 
your  line  may  go  out  into  all  the  world.  The 
stoiy  of  Columbus  may  be  history.  The  Bell  of 
Atri  may  be  literature,  Pandora’s  Box  may  be 
mythology;  and  the  recent  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
may  be  current  events,  but  each  will  lend  itself 
to  the  language  lesson.  There  is  scarcely  a 
crumb  of  information  worth  giving  which  may  not 
naturally  come  in  under  cover  of  either  the  morn¬ 
ing  talk,  nature  study,  or  language.  We  need 
to  remember  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply 
terms,  titles,  and  technicalities  in  order  to  widen 
a  child’s  interest  and  quicken  his  understanding. 
Keep  the  program  short  and  simple;  let  the  teacher 
be  as  broad-minded  and  versatile  as  possible. 

The  value  of  an  impression  depends  on  the 
degree  of  attention  secured.  The  demand  for 
effective  hard  work  during  recitation  must  be 
set  off  by  the  short  period  and  by  constantly  recur¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  physical  change  and  free 
Dlay.  The  unthinking  teacher  makes  a  drea./ 
ist:  “Reading,  Reading,  Number,  Writing,  Num¬ 
ber,  Reading;"  the  up-to-date  teacher  says  rather, 
“Reading,  Reading,  Games,  Arithmetic,  Music, 
Reading,  Gymnastics."  Thruout  the  primary 
grades  twenty  minutes  should  be  regarded  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  a  recitation  period;  in  first  and 
second  grades  I  should  take  fifteen  minutes  as  a 
maximum  for  reading,  and  give  but  five  or  ten 
minutes  to  very  many  other  exercises.  The  ten?- 
dency  to  give  twenty-five  and  thirty  minutes  to 
fourth  grade  arithmetic  classes  is  questionable; 
and  the  somewhat  universal  plan  of  taking  an 
entire  room  for  thirty  minutes,  rather  than  two 
divisions  for  quarter  of  an  hour  each;  is  quite 
wrong.  Not  only  should  recitations  be  short  and 
definite,  but  hard  and  easy  work  like  arithmetic 
and  music  should  alternate,  and  frequent  oppor- 
‘tunity  for  free  movement  between  classes  should 
be  provided.  Once  during  each  session  pupils 
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should  be  sent  to  the  toilet -room  and  into  the 
school  yard.  Genuine  outdoor  play  is  most 
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desirable]  but  if  the  size  of  the  yard  makes  this 
impossible;  then  marching  thru  the  fresh  air,  and 
meanwhile  letting  the  fresh  air  blow  thru  wide- 
open  windows  in  the  empty  room,  is  a  feasible 
substitute.  Every  sixty  minutes  in  grades  three 
and  four,  and  about  every  half  hour  in  lower 
grades,  a  five-minute  period  for  games  or  gym¬ 
nastics  will  gain  time  rather  than  take  time.  These 
convictions  need  to  be  stated  very  explicitly, 
because  so  often  one  finds  the  large  class  and  long 
period,  so  often  eleven-year-old  pupils  have  no 
outdoor  recess,  so  often  thoughtless  teachers 
place  g5minastics  at  9:10  or  11:50,  so  often  the 
chances  to  stretch  are  infrequent,  and  running, 
bean  bags,  and  contests  are  omitted  altogether. 

A  program-maker  must  consider  carefully  how 
children  are  to  occupy  their  time  during  all  the 
minutes  when  other  classes  receive  the  teacher’s 
special  attention.  If  there  are  two  or  three 
classes  in  the  room,  she  must  plan  profitable  seat 
work  for  each  child  during  one-half  or  two-thirds 
of  his  day.  Long  ago  some  of  us  did  exactly 
what  we  had  a  mind  to  when  once  the  class  was 
dismissed.  According  to  our  varying  degrees  of 
piety  we  studied,  or  read,  or  sat  idle,  or  colored 
the  pictures  of  horses  in  the  reader  with  vivid 
gieen  pencils,  or  ate  apples  under  the  desk,  or 
played  cat’s  cradle.  Just  now  the  best  teachers 
plan  to  establish  a  close  relation  between  what  the 
child  is  learning  and  what  he  is  doing.  The  desk 
work  reinforces  and  supplements  the 
class  work.  This  means  words  and  let¬ 
ters  in  reading,  pictures  and  sentences 
in  language,  pencils  and  crayons  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  fcwing,  board  work  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  program  of  the  future  will 
recognize  in  every  grade  a  time  for 
manual  training,  and  after  this  much 
needed  addition  the  seat  work  will  take 
on  greater  variety  and  new  dignity.  It 
is  impossible  to  speak  of  program-mak¬ 
ing  without  lamenting  one  common 
weakness, — the  character  of  our 
manual  training  in  elementary  schools.  All 
progressive  cities  and  towns  should  support  a 


system  of  manual  training  which  suffers  no  inter¬ 
ruption  from  the  time  the  kindergarten  child 
uses  his  weaving  needle  to  the  time  a 
high  school  pupil  works  in  Venetian  iron. 
There  is  now  no  organized  effort  in  these 
lines,  and  therefore  no  continuity.  Most 
teachers  give  some  hand  work  which  is 
more  or  less  effective;  but  with  vague 
demands,  there  must  always  be  vague  re¬ 
sults,  and  at  present,  even  the  best  teach¬ 
ers  seem  to  be  feeling  their  way  towards 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 
When  a  practical  expert  shall  outline 
simple  exercises  for  the  youngest  chil¬ 
dren,  with  inexpensive  materials,  all  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  improved. 

After  the  school  day  has  been 
thoughtfully  planned,  as  it  always  should 
be,  the  arrangement  is  worth  using  per¬ 
sistently  and  accurately.  Good  programs 
are  not  made  to  hide  in  teachers’  regis¬ 
ters,  nor  to  adorn  the  wall  space,  nor  to 
show  to  principals.  They  are  made  to 
follow  closely  nine  days  out  of  ten.  We  call  a  teach¬ 
er  extremely  inexperienced  or  shiftless  who  doesn’t 
make  a  program,  but  we  are  inclined  to  wink  at  its 
non-use,  and  even  to  insinuate  that  “Miss  A”  is  so 
broad-minded  that  she  has  a  soul  above  time  ta¬ 
bles.  ”  It  was  once  my  pleasure  to  attend  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  school  officers  who  discussed  this  shbject. 
One  or  two  advanced  the  poignant  argument,  “The 
best  primary  teacher  I  have,  simply  cannot  use  a 
program;  she  loves  children;  they  always  run  to 
meet  her,  and  the  parents  never  complain  about 
her  discipline — but  she  can’t  make  out  a  report 
correctly,  she  can’t  follow  directions  exactly,  and 
she  can’t  he  on  time.”  We  all  recognize  the  type 
and  call  her  Blessed;  but  the  presiding  officer 
later  summed  up  the  matter  in  these  words,  “A 
school  program  definitely  laid  out  is  essential  to 
efficient  work.  It  is  best  for  the  teacher  and  it  is 
best  for  the  pupils.  It  gives  a  business  spirit  to 
a  room  and  promotes  orderly  work.  There  are 
very  few  teachers  who  will  not  accomplish  more 
by  following  a  definite  program.  Now  and  then 
there  will  be  found  a  teacher  of  really  good  ability 
who  finds  wqrking  under  a  program  irksome  and 
who  chafes  under  it  all  the  time.  Such  a  teacher 
is  not  more  useful,  but  less  so,  because  of  this 
characteristic,  and  school  officials  should  not  be 
deceived  in  regard  to  her.”  His  conclusion 
seems  to  me  to  touch  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter 
as  it  bears  on  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  Those 


who  are  most  superior  add  to  their  knowledge 
sympathy,  and  to  sympathy  businesslike  methods. 
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They  know  when  to  begin,  what  to  do,  and  when 
to  stop.  Their  energy  is  free  to  enliven  the  lesson 
since  none  has  to  be  spent  on  makeshift  plans. 
On3  who  is  driven  by  the  clock,  and  whose  pattern 
fits  ths  clock  so  poorly  that  she  is  forever  hurried 
and  harr^sed,  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  one 
who  has  ‘'a^time  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  time.”  Children  enjoy  regime  when  it  is 
sweet  and  sane— and  calm  regularity  is  a  physical 
safeguard.  I  plead  for  this  peaceful  steadiness 
as  one  means  of  overcoming  the  nervous  strain 
which  always  follows  fluctuation,  spasmodic  at¬ 
tempts,  and  noisy  hurry. 

In  the  long  run,  progress  in  all  subjects  is  pro¬ 
moted  by  steadfast  promptness.  There  is  often  a 
temptation  to  extend  the  arithmetic  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  penmanship,  or  to  finish  the  reading 
and  to  omit  the  drawing.  Teachers  1‘get  to 
going,  ”  as  we  say,  and  forget  all  about  time.  This 
always  means  an  unbalanced  day  and  it  is  apt  to 
mean  fatigued  children.  Or,  again,  the  lesson 
period  is  at  an  end,  and  unless  one  more  nail  is 
driven;  you  feel  that  the  point  is  missed.  Drive 
that  nail  of  course  sometimes,  it  would  be  non¬ 
sense  not  to — but  try  not  to  form  the  habit  of 
driving  reading  nails  into  the  nature  study 
lesson.  If  you  do,  you  are  letting  your  own 
power  to  foresee  degenerate,  you  are  robbing  one 
subject  of  its  due,  and  you  are  very  often  driving 
that  all-important  nail  in  so  much  haste  that  it 
doesn’t  touch  the  spot.  Most  variations  have  no 
valid  excuse  for  happening,  and  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  the  school  day.  -‘Being  bound 
to  finish,”  ‘‘Not  noticing  the  time,”  ‘‘Hating 
that  work;  anyway,”  Wishing  to  make  out  my 
register,”  are  reasons  which  can  scarcely  win 
approval  from  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the 
freedom  of  the  teacher. 

After  making  it  clear  that  definite  planning  and 
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businesslike  promptness  are  imperative,  that  ilk. 
considered  programs  or  free-and-easy  laxity  in 
operating  them  are  equally  deplorable,  and  that 
most  excuses  for  irregularity  are  illogical  and 
flimsy,  it  behooves  me  to  urge  on  you  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  departing  from  your  fixed  order  whenever 
the  call  to  change  is  louder  and  clearer  than  the 
call  “to  proceed  as  before.”  Custom  should 
always  give  place  to  courtesy.  When  John’s 
mother  comes  to  visit  for  half  an  hour,  she  wishes 
to  hear  John,  and  doesn’t  really  care  a  snap  for 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  If  John’s  class  has  just 
been  dismissed,  play  a  stirring  game,  have  a  little 
marching,  or  send  his  group  out  for  a  short  recess, 
then  call  it  to  recite  again.  Satisfy  that  mother, 
if  you  waive  several  other  considerations.  When 
a  teacher  comes  to  visit  you,  she  doesn’t  care  to 
be  treated  to  twenty  minutes’  worth  of  penman¬ 
ship,  nor  to  a  study  period,  nor  to  a  written  exer¬ 
cise  in  language  or  number.  How  can  one 
teacher  enjoy  greeting  another  with  announce¬ 
ments  which  amount  to  nothing  doing?”  Does 
this  bit  of  dialog  sound  at  all  familiar? 

“We  are  just  going  to  have  a  writing  lesson.” 

^‘What  comes  after  that?” 

“Next — oh,  next  we  have  a  study  period.” 

“And  then?” 

“Then  we  dismiss — there  is  a  meeting;  and  we 
have  to  go  early.” 

“I  am  sorry,  but  we  aren’t  having  any  more 
real  lessons  this  afternoon.” 

No  town,  nor  superintendent,  nor  principal, 
can  be  proud  of  that  schoolmistress;  for  a  wise 
teacher  would  not  have  planned  such  an  afternoon ; 
a  resourceful  teacher  would  have  known  how  to 
make  a  quick  and  acceptable  change;  a  gracious 
teacher  would  have  been  glad  to  inconvenience 
herself,  if  by  so  doing  she  could  have  made  her 
visitor’s  day  pleasant  and  profitable.  Never 


Three  Good  Programs. 


Grade  I. 

9:00-9:10  Opening  Exercises. 
9:10-  9:25  Nature  Study. 
9:25-  9:40  3rd  Class  Reading. 
9:40-  9:45  Recreation. 
9:45—10:00  2nd  Class  Reading. 
10:00-10:15  Penmanship. 
10:15-10:25  Recess. 

10:25-10:35  Language, 
10:35—10:50  1st  Class  Reading. 
10:50-11:00  3rd  Class  Reading. 
11:00-11:10  Gymnastics. 
11:10-11:20  2nd  Class  Reading. 
11:20-11:30  1st  Class  Reading. 
11:30-11:35  Games. 

11:35-11:45  Music. 

1:45-  2:00  Language. 

2:00-  2:10  Phonics. 

2:10-  2:25  3rd  Class  Reading. 
2:25-  2:35  Recess. 

2:35-  2:50  2nd  Class  Reading. 
2:50-  3:00  Songs. 

3:00-  3:1.5  1st  Class  Reading. 
3:15-  3:30  Drawing. 


Grade  III. 

9:00-  9:10  Opening  Exercises. 
9:10-  9:15  Number  Drill  for 
Rapidity. 

9:15-  9:35  1st  Reading. 

9:35-  9:55  2nd  Number. 
9:55-10:10  Nature  Study. 
10:10-10:30  1st  Number. 
10:30-10:40  Recess. 

10:40-10:50  Phonics. 
10:50-11:10  Drawing. 
11:10-11:15  Gymnastics. 
11:1.5-11:35  2nd  Reading. 
11:35-11:50  Spelling. 
11:50-11:55  Teaching  of  Songs. 


1:45-  2:05  Language. 
2:05-  2:25  2nd  Reading. 
2:25-  2:30  Recreation. 
2:30-  2:50  Penmanship. 
2:50-  3:00  Recess. 

3:00-  3:15  1st  Reading. 
3:15-  3:30  Music. 


Grades  I. — V. 

IN  AN  UNGRADED  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 

9:00-  9:05  Opening  Exercises. 
9:05-  9:15  Nature  Study. 

9:15-  9:30  4th  Arithmetic. 
9:30-  9:45  3rd  Arithmetic. 

9:45-  9:50  Games. 

9:50-10:00  5th  Reading. 
10:00-10:15  2nd  Arithmetic. 
10:15-10:30  1st  Arithmetic. 
10:30-10:40  5th  Reading. 

Recess — Dismiss  Beginners. 
10:50-11:05  4th  Reading. 
11:05-11:20  1st  Geography. 
11:20-11:35  Music. 

11:35-11:45  2nd  Geography. 
11:45-12:00  Spelling. 

1:00-  1:15  Penmans’p  or  Draw’g 
1:15-  1:25  4th  &  5th  Language. 

1 :25-  1 :35  2nd  &  3rd  Language. 
1:3.5-  1:40  Games. 

1:40-  1:50  5th  Reading. 

1:50-  2:00  4th  Reading. 

Recess — Dismiss  Beginners. 

2:05-  2:20  1st  Language. 

2:20-  2:30  3rd  Reading. 

2:30-  2:35  Gymnastics. 

2:3.5-  2:50  2nd  Reading. 

2:50-  3:00  1st  Reading. 
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allow  a  preconceived  scheme  to  interfere  with 
your  best  conception  of  hospitality. 

It  is  not  always  outsiders  who  crave  variation. 
There  are  times  when  the  children,  without  saying 
a  word,  cry  out  for  change.  There  are  the  stormy 
days  when  any  close  work  after  3  o’clock  strains 
the  eyes.  Put  away  desk  work  and  try  a  spelling 
match,  which  makes  no  demand  on  the  optic 
nerve.  There  are  your  own  dispirited  days  when 
every  child  seems  perversely  stupid;  instead  of 
shutting  your  lips  tightly  and  deciding,  ‘'They 
shall  sing  that  exercise  if  they  stay  till  midnight,  ” 
it  is  better  to  abandon  music  altogether,  or  to 
return  to  the  well  known  songs  which  are  always 
/  sung  with  spirit.  There  are  those  restless  days 
when  in  spite  of  courageous  leadership,  pencils 
break,  boxes  fall  to  the  floor,  the  boys  fidget,  the 
girls  giggle,  and  the  spirit  of  confusion  stalks 
abroad!  On  such  an  afternoon,  if  a  simple  change 
avails  nothing,  let  “the  stage-coach  break  down,” 
as  the  old  game  has  it.  After  a  general  move,  you 
may  accomplish  something;  without  it  the  session 
is  sure  to  be  wasted. 

Then  there  is  the  day  when  Isaac  speaks — that 
boy  is  your  problem — nothing  seems  to  interest 
him — he  never  moves  a  muscle  for  reproof — he 
scuffs  his  feet  when  you  try  praise — he  scarcely 
glances  at  the  pictures  you  brought  with  the 
secret  and  express  purpose  of  fixing  his  atten¬ 
tion.  But  one  day  just  as  the  reading  lesson 
should  end,  at  the  mention  of  the  word  “whale,” 
Isaac  brightens;  “I  seen  dat  wale  wid  mine  fader 
on  de  big  boat.”  Who  that  is  wise  dares  to  say 
“Never  mind  that  now,  Isaac;  it’s  time  for  the 
lesson  to  be  over”?  If  the  sluggish,  reticent 
Isaac  has  the  least  desire  to  tell  his  true  fish  story, 
give  him  time. 

The  very  school-room  heans  conspire  to  force 
your  hand.  You  mean  to  return  to  germination 
on  Monday — but  lo,  on  Friday  morning  there  are 
those  beans!  The  outer  skin  has  burst,  the  seed 
leaves  are  parting,  the  tiny  green  plumule  is  in 
sight — exit  physiology,  enter  germination.  Or 
you  decide  to  deal  with  the  subject  quartz,  and  by 
ten  o’clock  the  gray  clouds  which  have  been 
brooding  over  the  November  landscape  meet  and 
fall  in  great  white  flakes.  Put  away  the  quartz 
crystals,  bring  in  the  snow  crystals,  or  go  out  to 
them.  Nature  refuses  to  respect  your  program, 
but  see  to  it  that  you  respect  hers.  Three  types 
of  legitimate  interruptions  must  be  recognized: 
the  cordial  teacher  seeks  by  all  means  to  please 
her  guest;  the  sympathetic  teacher  keeps  her 
fingers  on  the  composite  pulse;  the  versatile 
teacher  makes  use  of  the  psychological  moment. 

Success  with  the  program,  like  all  other  success 
in  teaching,  harks  back  to  the  personality  of  the 


teacher.  If  we  could  make  and  follow  and 
vary  our  schedules  by  rule,  a  printed  book  of 
directions  and  an  electric  clock  would  insure 
inspiring  results.  On  the  contrary,  no  type 
of  instructor  is  quite  so  great  a  failure  as  the 
apostle  of  a  fixed  routine.  Have  you  any 
idea  of  working  in  your  subjects  merely  to 
fit  the  day  as  one  packs  a  picnic  basket? 
The  whole  will  be  unsatisfactory.  Have  you 
decided  to  let  the  class  play  “some  game’* 
on  Monday,  while  you  clean  the  cabinet  ? 
You’ll  wish  you  hadn’t.  Do  you  play  games  be¬ 
cause  you  have  to,  and  preside  over  them  like  a 
martinet?  If  so,  no  one  has  any  fun,  and  no  one 
is  rested.  In  a  primary  room  the  right  teacher 
is  one  who  can  keep  her  face  toward  the  sun  and 
become  as  a  little  child.  If  you  involuntarily 
catch  your  own  breath  lest  the  platter  stops  spin¬ 
ning  before  the  small  boy  catches  it,  every  one 
will  enjoy  himself.  Does  the  mere  thought  of 
promptness  make  you  feel  nervous  and  hurried? 
It  isn’t  the  prompt  man  who  runs  to  the  station 
and  jumps  on  the  train  out  of  breath  just  as  the 
conductor  sings  “all  aboard.”  True  promptness 
implies  ease  and  placidity;  the  real  master  of  his 
craft,  tho  he  manage  a  locomotive,  a  pilot  wheel, 
or  forty  wiggling  children,  walks  serenely,  because 
the  way  is  charted  and  he  knows  the  course.  Do 
you  hope  to  interest  your  pupils  in  nature  study 
by  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  by  re¬ 
lying  on  snow-storms,  or  on  what  is  brought  in? 
This  is  not  improving  your  opportunity — it  is 
rather  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Summary. 

Four  points  to  keep  in  mind  are  these: 

(1)  Make  a  simple,  suitable  program  which  will 
allow  you  to  introduce  many  interests  without 
running  to  absurdity,  and  which  recognizes  that 
bodily  movement  is  a  necessary  supplement  to 
mental  concentration. 

(2)  Follow  your  program  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
and  never  turn  aside  for  reasons  which  will  not 
hold  water. 

(3)  Always  abandon  the  program  for  reasons 
which  involve  brotherly  kindness  or  common  sense. 

(4)  The  successful  teacher  is  she  who  can  cause 
the  dead  rock  of  the  best  program  to  oour  forth 
living  water. 


Dr.  William  T.  Harris  has  resigned,  and  Prof. 
Elmer  E.  Brown  of  the  University  of  California 
has  been  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr.  Brown  has  for 
many  years  made  a  specialty  of  the  study  of 
educational  systems,  and  he  has  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  served  as  special  commissioner  abroad. 


Edited  by  ALYS  E.  BENTLEY 

Wtit?  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 
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Voice  Training  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

NE  reads  and  hears  so  much  these  days  about 
voice  culture  for  children,  yet  no  two  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  agree  upon  anything  save  the 
one  point  that  children  should  sing  softly. 

Now,  as  to  this,  I  think  that  we  are  making  a 
sad  mistake.  To  be  sure,  children  should  sing 
without  danger  of  forcing  or  straining  their  voices, 
but  nothing  is  so  tiresome  and  uninteresting  to  a 
healthy,  lively  child,  as  to  be  told  to  sing  softly  all 
the  time,  and  to  be  held  down  by  the  constant 
‘‘hush"  of  the  teacher.  Children  have  a  great 
desire  and  need  to  express  themselves  in  singing, 
and  this  can  not  be  done  if  they  are  habitually 
suppressed  and  held  down  to  soft  singing.  Now,  I 
would  not  have  it  understood  that  I  would  let  little 
children  sing  in  a  loud,  noisy  manner,  tho  I  should 
much  prefer  even  this  to  the  soft,  piping,  goody- 
goody  singing  that  we  get  in  some  classes.  The 
singing  of  many  good  songs,  sung  in  the  right 
spirit  and  pitched  in  the  child’s  natural  voice,  will 
do  much  to  develop  sensitiveness  in  both  the  sing¬ 
ing  and  the  speaking  voice.  We  need  the  use  of 
a  whole  magazine  to  talk  upon  this  latter,  the 
speaking  voice.  When  will  teachers  awake  to  the 
realization  of  the  mighty  power  of  the  right  use  of 
the  speaking  voice?  Surely  whoever  speaks  to 
me  in  the  right  voice,  him  or  her  shall  I  follow." 

But  we  were  to  talk  about  children’s  voices  in 
connection  with  the  singing  of  songs.  Here  are  a 
few  simple  devices  that  will  surely  hurt  no  one  and 
may  be  used  to  great  advantage  to  both  children 
and  teacher.  The  power  to  imitate  is  strong  with 
most  children,  so  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  with 
this.  First  of  all,  children  should  form  the  habit 
of  sitting  and  breathing  naturally  and  freely,  and 
this  we  must  get  unconsciously  from  them,  but 
very  conscientiously  from  the  teacher.  Let  us 
say  to  our  class  of  first,  second,  or  third  grade 
children;  ‘‘See  if  we  can  make  the  sound  that  the 
steam  engine  makes  when  it  comes  up  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  all  tired  out  and  says  ‘puff-f-f-f’  ’  You  must 
imitate  the  sound  of  the  steam.  Do  this  two  or 
three  times,  until  you  get  the  attention  and  the  ear 
of  every  child.  This  will  not  be  difficult  if  you  go 
at  it  in  the  spirit  of  play.  ^‘Now,  altogether,  let 
us  see  if  we  can  make  the  sound  of  the  steam 


engine."  Let  them  do  it  two  or  three  times  and 
you  will  observe  that  you  have  children  taking  a 
deep  breath  and  letting  it  out  slowly.  Right  here 
you  may  encourage  them  to  sit  up  straight  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  do  it  better.  Now  let  us  try 
to  make  the  sound  that  the  bees  make  when  they 
are  in  a  big  swarm.  You  will  give  them  the  sound 
first,  “  zzzzzzzzzz, ’’ letting  the  sound  come  very; 
very  gently  and  prolonging  it  always  until  you  get 
their  attention.  With  any  class  of  thirty  or  forty 
children  you  can  get  the  absolute  sound  of  the 
bees  and  that  can  be  converted  into  a  very  pretty 
musical  sound.  “Now  let  us  talk  about  the  wind. 
Some  days  the  wind  will  say  ‘oo  oo'  " 

and  with  this,  if  it  is  done  properly,  you  will  get  a 
hearty  laugh,  which  is  best  of  all.  The  sound  of 
the  wind  can  be  made  in  so  many  different  ways. 
Another  way  is  to  let  the  breath  buzz  thru  the 
teeth  gently,  giving  that  peculiar  whistling  sound 
that  we  sometimes  hear.  All  this  can  and  should 
be  made  great  fun  and  you  will  find  your  children 
sitting  and  breathing  very  naturally  and  spon¬ 
taneously. 

The  principal  fault  with  children’s  singing,  is 
the  short,  jerky  way  in  which  they  sing  their  songs. 
To  overcome  this  we  must  aim  to  get  the  breath 
and  the  tone  to  flow  along  gently,  and  this  can  be 
accomplished  with  just  a  little  attention.  Try 
this  experiment:  Tell  them  to  run  their  fingers 
or  the  palms  of  their  hands  around  the  edges  of 
their  desks,  very  lightly,  and  try  to  get  them  to  be 
very  careful  of  the  manner  in  which  they  turn  the 
corners.  Then  give  them  a  soft,  humming  tone 
about  G  or  A  flat.  Be  sure  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fingers  and  never  say  “  Hold  the  tone, " 
or  “Make  it  long, "  or  anything  that  would  suggest 
a  limit.  You  will  be  very  much  surprised  at  their 
ability  to  sustain  the  tone. 

You  may  also  suggest  that  they  are  playing  on 
violins.  First,  let  them  talk  freely  about  the  way 
a  violin  sings.  They  will  tell  you  if  you  give  them 
a  chance.  I  have  never  said  to  a  class  of  children 
“How  many  have  ever  heard  a  violin?"  without 
getting  “My  brother — he"  or  “My  sister — she," 
etc.  Show  them  how  carefully  a  violinist  draws 
the  bow  over  the  violin, — never  in  a  rough,  jerky 
way.  Here  is  something  that  can  be  made  most 
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1.  Moun  -  tain  and  for  -  est, 
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mead  -  ow  -  land  wide, 
proud  in  her  might, 


All  m  the  glo  -  ry  of  sun  -  set  are  glow-in^; 
Un  she  will  march  with  her  bright  star  -  ry  le  gions 


day’s  eb  -  bing  tide. 


See  how  the  sha  •  dows  creep 
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interesting  to  children;  and  out  of  it  we  can 
get  really  beautiful,  sustained  tones.  Talk  about 
the  bells — the  big  bell  in  the  steeple  that  rings  so 
that  we  can  hear  it  such  a  long  way  off.  We  can 
all  pull  the  rope,  and  make  it  sing  cling,  clang, 
cling,  clang.”  Work  with  this  until  you  get  the 
real  sound  of  a  far-away  church  bell.  Then  we  can 
talk  about  the  big  iron  tongue  that  hits  the  bell; 
we  can  use  our  arm  for  that  and  sing  ‘‘ding,  dong; 
ding,  dong,  ”  as  we  sway  our  arms  to  and  fro.  Now 
we  can  talk  about  the  little  desk  bell;  very  likely 
we  have  one  in  the  room.  Strike  it  and  let  them 
hear  its  faint,  clear  ring  that  is  not  a  bit  like  the 
church  bell.  Let  them  play  hitting  a  bell  in  their 
hands  and  follow  its  imagined  curve  with  the  right 
hand  round  and  round,  to  keep  the  impression  of 
the  ringing.  With  this  we  may  sing  -‘ring, 
sing.” 

When  you  have  started  this  work;  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  out  how  many  sounds  in  nature 
may  be  imitated  and  converted  into  real  musical 
tones.  This  is  a  great  way  to  interest  the  boys. 
They  are  instantly  caught  and  held  by  the  idea  of 
imitating  the  sounds  of  bells,  steam  engines,  the 
wind,  etc.  This  seems  worth  while  to  a  boy; 
because  he  can  do  it,  while  singing  tones  does  not 
at  all  appeal  to  him;  simply  b^ecause  he  can  see 
no  reason.  Another  thing  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  healthy,  normal 


children  need  to  express  themselves  all  over. 
They  feel  thej  desire  to  put  the  whole  body  into  sing¬ 
ing.  This  they  will  always  do,  unless  they  are  told 
to  sing  softly;  then  eagerness  and  pleasure  are 
all  taken  out  and  we  may  get  pretty,  soft  singing, 
but  we  never  get  the  whole  child. 

In  all  this  work  I  have  tried  to  make  you  see  that 
the  child  does  something  with  his  arms,  hands,  and 
body,  and  he  starts  out  from  the  first  to  gain  a 
definite  thing.-  In  the  doing,  he  works  off  a  lot  of 
noisy  overdoing  and  nervousness  thru  the  moving 
of  his  arms  and  hands.  Let  him  pull  the  rope  to 
ring  the  bell  at  hard  as  he  likes,  but  see  to  it  that 
the  bell  sounds  clear,  soft,  and  ringing.  After  a  very 
little  of  this  sort  of  work,  you  will  have  a  good  work¬ 
ing  basis  for  tone.  Children  are  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  what  they  can  do  with  their  voices  if 
the  teacher  will  only  go  about  it  in  the  right 
way. 

Now  let  us  try  this:  Say  to  your  children;  i‘If 
you  wanted  to  put  a  little  baby  to  sleep;  you 
would  stroke  it,  I  fancy,  ever  so  gently;  maybe  this 
way,— look  at  me.  ”Take  a  child  and,  holding  his 
hand  in  one  of  yours,  run  your  other  hand  down 
gently  over  his  arm,  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
finger  tips,^  so  that  the  other  children  may  see. 
Repeat  this  action  three  or  four  times;  calling 
their  attention  to  the  gentle  way  in  which  you 
stroke  the  arm,  never  roughly  or  in  a  jerky  way, 


This  song  is  reprinted  from  “  The  Educational  Music  Course;  Teachers’  Edition  for  Elementary  Grades,” 
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Now  do  this  again,  and  in  a  soft  tone  sing  the 
word  “sleep,”  continuing  the  tone  as  you  pass 
your  hand  soothingly  and  caressingly  from  the 
shoulder  down  to  the  very  tip  end  of  the  child’s 
feger.  Get  all  the  children  to  do  this  together, 
^he  left  arm  is  held  out,  and  is  gently  stroked  from 
shoulder  to  finger  tips  by  the  right  hand,  the 
voices  sustaining  the  word  “sleep.” 

Immediately,  you  have  better  upright  position. 
Now  with  the  same  movement  let  them  press  the 
hand  and  sing  the  word  “creep.”  Repeat  this, 
using  the  other  arm  and  press  down  a  little  more, 
getting  more  of  the  feeling  of  “creep”  into  the 
singing.  Now  quickly  sing  the  word  “sleep”  and 
you  will  find  a  different  quality  and  quantity  of 
tone.  After  this,  when  we  take  the  same  stroking 
movement,  but  using  this  time  only  the  tip  of  the 
finger  and  singing  “peep,  peep,  peep,”  very 
lightly,  we  have  still  a  different  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  tone  from  either  “sleep/’  or  ’‘creep.” 
Are  we  not  now  making  a  very  feeble  but  sure 
beginning  for  that  strange  and  wonderful  thing 
known  to  singers  as  tone  color?  I  say  “known,” 


but  I  really  mean  “unknown,  ”  as  very  few  singers 
get  any  real  tone  color.  They  begin  too  late  in 
life,  victims  of  the  time-honored  theory  that  one 
must  study  forever,  before  he  can  say  anything 
with  his  voice.  How  many  singers  can  convey  to 
their  hearers  while  singing,  say,  about  a  rose,  the 
color,  odor,  or  beauty  of  a  rose?  No,  no — they 
are  thinking  about  a  lovely  tone,  so  that  the 
“sweetest  flower  that  blows”  has  a  very  little 
chance. 

I  believe  a  splendid  beginning  can  be  made  with 
little  children,  if  we  simply  utilize  their  imitative 
power,  in  the  spirit  of  play.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  tone  should  always  change  as  the 
songs  change,  from  “Rock  the  Baby”  to  the 
“Drum  Song,”  etc.  Another  thing,  use  your 
songs  to  play  upon  each  other  by  way  of  contrast. 
Some  teachers  just  get  into  the  habit  of  letting 
children  sing  all  lullabies  or  all  lively  movement 
songs.  That  is  wrong.  They  should  have  a 
great  variety,  but,  excuse  me,  I  am  off  again  on 
my  fad;  you  see  I  can’t  help  it,  I  do  so  want  chil¬ 
dren  to  sing  songs. 


The  School  of  a  Hundred  Years  Ago 

The  September  Cover  of  Teachers  Magazine 

By  Eugenie  De  Land,  Washington,  D.  C. 


mHE  cover  design  this  month  represents  the 
quaint  American  school  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  historians  tell  us  that  the  schools 
were  then  held  in  little  red  school-houses, 
scattered  about  the  country,  and,  indeed,  they 
were  scattered,  for  many  of  the  children  had  to 
walk  miles  to  school;  thru  deep  snows,  and  often 
thru  woods  infested  with  beais  and  wolves.  There 
were  more  school-houses  in  New  England  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country — in  fact,  almost  the 
only  free  public  schools  were  in  New  England. 
About  this  time  the  first  free  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  capital  city. 

In  those  days  the  school  teacher  was  usually  a 
man,  oftentimes  a  divinity  student  who,  having 
graduated  at  an  academy,  wished  to  obtain 
money  enough  to  pursue  a  more  advanced  course 
at  Harvard  or  Yale,  and  so  accepted  the  position 
of  village  and  country  schoolmaster.  The  com¬ 
pensation  was  small,  but  he  was  never  called  upon 
to  use  any  amount  of  it  for  his  “keep,”  as  he 
usually  lived  with  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  regu¬ 
lating  the  length  of  his  stay  by  the  number  of 
children  in  the  family  under  his  instruction.  He 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  home  life  and 
surroundings  of  the  entire  school.  The  school¬ 
master  was  much  beloved  and  respected  by  the 


whole  community  in  which  he  taught.  The  best 
room  in  the  house  was  given  to  him,  and  the  best 
food  and  dainties  were  set  before  him  at  the 
table.  During  the  long  winter  evenings  he  would 
often  read  aloud  to  the  ever  interested  family, 
or  would  hold  yam  for  the  aged  grandmother, 
who  was  sure  to  knit  him  a  pair  of  mittens  or 
pulse-warmers.  Many  a  pleasant  evening  was 
spent  attending  quilting  parties,  spelling  matches, 
and  singing  schools  with  the  young  daughters  cf 
the  household. 

His  method  of  instruction  was  direct,  simple, 
and  embraced  the  essentials.  He  taught  his 
pupils  to  read  with  quite  a  degree  of  expressive 
fluency,  to  write  legibly,  to  spell  with  the  new 
rules  then  laid  down  by  Noah  Webster,  and  to 
know  enough  of  arithmetic  to  enable  them  to 
calculate  the  interest  on  a  debt,  to  keep  the  family 
accounts,  and  to  make  and  receive  the  right 
change  in  their  business  transactions. 

In  this  simple  school  the  education  of  the  girls 
ended,  but  with  the  boys  it  was  often  different, 
for  a  few  of  them  passed  on  to  a  seminary  kept  by 
a  minister  or  an  Oxford  graduate,  and  some  found 
their  way  to  Harvard  or  Yale;  among  those 
few  were  often  found  the  statesmen  of  the  Nation. 

If  we  could,  at  the  present  time,  open  the  school- 
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room  door  on  these  quaint  little  people  of  long 
ago  they  might  be  just  as  surprised  with  us  as  we 
would  be  with  them;  for,  after  all,  it  is  chiefly 
our  apparel  that  changes  our  personal  appearance. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  those  bygone  days 
were  simple  and  genuine.  How  hard  they  worked, 
and  how  they  feared  the  master’s  wrath!  If 
their  problems  in  arithmetic  were  wrong,  or  if 
they  forgot  to  dot  an  “i”  or  cross  a  “t”  they  were 
unished  more  than  sufficiently.  The  birch  rod 
anging  on  the  wall  behind  the  teacher  could  tell 
many  stories  of  this. 

Here,  before  us,  we  see  there  is  quite  an  inter¬ 
esting  time,  for  they  are  “all  down  but  two”  at 
the  end  of  the  spelling  match;  and  who  shall  win 
is  yet  to  be  determined.  Before  the  master  rings 
the  school  bell  for  noontime,  let  us  make  a  sketch 
of  sturdy  little  Amos  and  sweet  Esther,  as  they 
stand  before  his  desk,  side  by  side,  to  end  the  ex¬ 
citing  contest. 

We  will  begin  with  Amos,  as  he  is  the  nearer  to 
us.  First, — you  will  remember  that  we  always 
begin  with  this — we  will  draw  our  faint  vertical 
line  as  tall  as  we  wish  our  little  hero  to  be.  After 
placing  his  bushy  head  at  the  top  of  the  line  we 
will  mark  down  the  important  spaces  suggested, 
from  his  head  to  his  feet.  About  half  way  will  be 
found  the  big  white  bone  buttons  on  his  trousers. 
Just  above  the  buttons  sketch  in  his  nankeen  vest 
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and  the  hickory  shirt  sleeves  hanging  from  the 
long  sloping  armholes,  after  that  we  have  the 
two  wristbands  attached  to  his  short  sleeves,  with 
the  neat  patch  on  the  right  elbow. 

We  will  not  sketch  his  hands.  Poor  little 
fellow!  See  how  his  injured  finger  is  tied  in  a  rag! 

Now  we  will  sketch  his  full  long  butternut 
trousers  and  show  his  ankles,  covered  with  striped, 
wool  socks. 

When  we  have  indicated  his  big,  strong,  leather 
shoes,  with  their  shiny  buckles,  we  will  have  little 
Amos  standing  on  the  floor. 

Now  we  will  place  Esther  beside  him.  In  draw¬ 
ing  our  faint  vertical  line  for  Esther  we  observe 
that  she  is  not  so  tall  as  Amos.  When  we  have 
determined  her  height,  compared  to  his,  sketch 
her  head  of  golden  curls  tied  with  the  blue  ribbon; 
then  measure  where  the  clasped  hands  will  come 
on  the  line.  If  we  are  careful,  we  will  see  that  they 
do  not  fall  on  the  line,  but  a  little  to  the  right  of 
it.  Now  we  will  sketch  her  kerchief  and  the 
puffy  blue  sleeves  above  the  elbow;  then  the  long 
portion  of  her  sleeves,  letting  them  join  behind 
her.  We  will  show  her  hands  clasped.  Now 
we  are  ready  for  her  long  flowing  skirt,  down  to 
her  little  ankles.  When  we  have  finished  her 
cute  little  strapped  slippers,  we  will  have  Esther, 
too,  standing  on  the  school-room  floor,  by  the  side 
of  Amos, 


Rhythmic  Exercises. 

By  Marion  Bromley  Newton,  Supervisor  of  Physical 
Training,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

riOR  reasons  of  convenience  the  following  are 
classified  and  arranged  according  to  their 
similarity  to  others  in  a  certain  group. 
^  Most  beneficial  results  would  be  attained 
for  the  children  if  the  instructor  in  planning  her 
lesson  were  to  select  exercises  which  would  bring 
into  play  all  the  great  muscular  regions  of  the 
body  in  turn,  following  some  such  order  as  this: 

1.  For  the  arms. 

2.  For  the  legs. 

3.  For  the  whole  body. 

4.  For  the  legs. 

5.  For  the  arms. 

6.  For  the  whole  body. 

7.  For  the  legs. 

8.  For  the  arms. 

This  is  to  avoid  a  succession  of  similar  move¬ 
ments;  which  would  tend  to  bring  about  an  over¬ 
development  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  at  the 
expense  of  others. 

Ten-  or  fifteen-minute  lessons  were  in  mind 
when  these  exercises  were  planned. 

Lesson  I. 

March.  (Light  march  music.) 

1.  In  circle.  2.  In  zig-zag,  across  the  hall. 
(Children  stop  with  piano;  means  to  face  and 
march  the  other  way.)  3.  In  long  straight  line; 
by  i'twos’’;  by  ‘Tours”;  taking  hold  of  hands. 
4.  With  short  steps.  5.  With  long  steps.  6.  On 
tip-toe.  7.  Backward,  with  short  steps. 

(No.  4,  music  quickens.  No.  5,  music  becomes 
slower.  No.  6,  light  music.) 

Lesson  II. 

(Teacher  leads,  children  imitate.) 

Military  Imitations.  (March  music.)  Eyes  to 
the  front  and  spacing  such  that  no  one  will 
step  on  another’s  heels. 

1.  Infantry  parade.  Soldier  hats.  Hands  are 
placed  on  heads  with  fingers  meeting  in  a  point. 
Drums — hands  holding  imaginary  sticks,  beat  the 
drums;  hass  drums — beaten  with  right  hand  and 
held  with  left.  Drum  Major — child  with  tall 
paper  hat,  and  stick  or  pointer  for  baton.  Trum¬ 
pets — tooting  thru  hands.  Epaulettes — hands  at 
shoulders.  Knapsacks — arms  folded  behind.  Fifes 


— hands  hold  imaginary  fife,  and  fingers  move  as 
if  playing.  Cymbals — using  palms  of  hands. 

Guns — Command,  “Charge!”  children  run  in 
line,  carrying  guns. 

Guns — Command,  “Aim!”  children  kneel  on 
one  knee,  and  take  aim. 

Guns — Command,  “Fire!”  children  say,  “bang” 
then  rise  and  march. 

Tactics — Mark  time;  forward  march;  about; 
march;  halt. 

2.  Cavalry  Parade.  High  Stepping  Horses. 
(March  music.)  Knees  are  lifted  high  at  each  step; 
heads  tossing  in  air.  Pawing  horses — (waltz 
music)  pawing  twice  with  each  foot  before  stepping. 
Trotting  horses — (quick  march  music),  running 
lightly  on  toes,  still  keeping  good  formation. 
Galloping  horses — (two-step  music). 

3.  “King  of  France”  game  and  “Soldier  Boy.” 

Lesson  III. 

Animal  Imitations — (Have  pictures  or  silhouettes 
of  all  animals  imitated.) 

1.  Dancing  Bear.  (Two-step  music);  sliding 
step  taken  in  circle,  hands  held  up  like  fore  paws; 
heads  wagging  from  side  to  side.  (Children  may 
stand  in  circle ;  one  or  two  at  a  time,  having  strings 
around  necks,  held  by  teacher  or  another  child, 
dance  around  inside  of  ring.) 

2.  Elephants  in  circus  parade.  (Slow  march 
music.)  Children  march  in  circle,  bodies  bent  for¬ 
ward  so  that  hands  come  together  as  the  arms  fall 
forward,  to  form  the  elephants’  trunks;  trunks  are 
swung  from  side  to  side  with  music  as  procession 
marches  along. 

3.  Rabbits.  (Slow  two-step  music.)  Children 
in  long  line  side  by  side;  they  leap  on  all  fours  as 
rabbits  leap,  keeping  in  time  with  the  music. 

4.  Birds.  (Waltz  music;  played  quickly  for 
robin,  sparrow,  and  other  small  birds;  more 
slowly  for  crows  and  large  birds.)  Very  light  run¬ 
ning  on  feet  with  side  movements  of  arms  to  rep¬ 
resent  wings. 

5.  Kangaroos.  (6-8  time) .  Hands  are  held  bent 
up  to  chests  like  fore  paws;  from  squatting  position 
long  leaps  forward  are  taken.  Children  may 
stand  in  circle,  and  chosen  ones  may  imitate  ani¬ 
mals  around  inside. 

6.  Turkeys.  (Waltz  music.)  Arms  are  stretched 
down,  away  from  sides,  fingers  spread  apart,  to 
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represent  wing  feathers;  heads  carried  proudly 
with  chins  in,  steps  taken  are  long  and  stately. 

7.  Ducks.  (Slow  march  music.)  Children  ad¬ 
vance,  sitting  almost  on  heels;  hands  placed  on 
knees;  bodies  sway  as  ducks  waddle  forward. 

Lesson  IV. 

Rhythmic  Plays.  (First  Series.) 

1.  See-Saw.  ^ Waltz  music.)  Children  in  two 
divisions,  one  on  either  side  of  teacher;  teacher 
stands  with  arms  outstretched,  left  toward  one 
^group  of  children,  right  toward  the  other;  she 
lowers  one  arm  as  she  raises  the  other,  while  chil¬ 
dren  bend  their  knees,  then  rise  as  her  arms  in¬ 
dicate. 

2.  Rowing  a  Boat.  (Waltz  music.)  Children 
stand  in  circle;  reaching  forward,  they  grasp  imagi¬ 
nary  oars  and  pull  them  back  in  time  to  the  music; 
one  foot  is  placed  ahead  of  the  other,  and  body 
sways  forward  as  arms  reach  for  the  oars. 

3.  Skipping.  (Schottische  music.)  Hoppity- 
skip,  single  file,  in  twos  and  in  threes. 

4.  Running.  (Quick  march  music.)  Run  lightly 
cn  tip-toe,  swing  the  arms  easily. 

5  Circle  Tag.  (Music  to  suit  the  activity.) 
Children  in  circle,  one  “it”  hops,  runs,  flies,  or 
chooses  another  activity,  while  the  person  tagged 
must  imitate  as  he  chases  player  around  inside  of 
circle. 

6.  Skating  in  twos.  (Hands  joined  in  usual 
skating  way.)  Slow  march  music,  long  sliding 
step  forward. 

Lesson  V. 

Industrial  Imitations. 

1.  Blacksmith.  (“Anvil  Chorus”  or  march.) 
Have  piece  of  iron  in  center  of  circle  for  children 
to  strike  in  turn.  Rest  imitate  one  in  center, 
keeping  time  to  music. 

2.  Shoemaker.  (Slow  waltz  music.)  Children 
sit  on  floor.  Left  fist  represents  shoe, — right  hand 
picks  up  nail  (one)  sets  it  in  shoe  (two)  thus,  with 
blow  of  right  fist  the  nail  is  driven  in  (three). 
(One  movement  for  each  beat  of  the  measure). 

3.  Gardener.  (March  music.)  Pretending  to 
hold  shovel,  children  dig,  then  throw  the  dirt  in  a 
pile, — “shovel”  and  “throw.” 

Hoe*  the  ground,  each  child  in  line  hoeing  a 
straight  row. 

4.  Farmer.  Sowing  seed — carrying  bags  of 
seed  under  the  left  arm,  children  scatter  seeds 
with  right  hand  as  they  march  along. 

Reaping  grain  with  a  scythe,  in  time  to  music. 

5.  Carpenter.  (Music,  march.)  Sawing, — two 
children  join  left  hands  to  form  board  which  is  held 
still, — right  hands  joined  across  above  left  hands, 
then  drawn  back  and  forth  over  the  board  like  a 
saw.  Hammering,  —  hammer  in  right  hand, 
pounding  floor  or  palm  of  left  hand.  Planing, — 
two  hands  holding  plane,  as  it  is  pushed  along  an 
imaginary  board. 


6.  Janitor.  (March  music.)  Roll  up  rugs,  hang 
them  on  the  line.  Sweep  the  floor  ;  wash  windows; 
beat  the  rugs  hanging  on  the  line.  Take  rugs 
down,  carry  them  in,  and  place  on  floor. 

7.  Ditch  Digger.  (March  music.)  Children  may 
sit  in  squatting  position  in  two  lines,  facing  in; 
others,  as  diggers,  march  between  lines,  and  throw 
shovelfuls  of  earth  to  side ;  children  in  lines  rise  as 
diggers  pass  by  to  form  banks.  Before  shoveling, 
break  up  earth  with  pick  axe. 

Lesson  VI. 

1.  Playing  House. 

Washing  clothes, 

Ironing  clothes. 

Sweeping  floor. 

Sewing  clothes. 

Stirring  bread  in  a  bowl. 

Rocking  dolls  to  sleep, 

(Bodies  sway  as  the  arms  swing.) 

2.  Folk  Dances. 

Hand  clapping.  (March,  polka,  and  waltz 
music.) 

Stamping  with  foot,  as  line  marches  accenting 
left  (right). 

Standing  in  circle,  polka  music,  stamping  three 
times — (leH)  (right)  halt. 

Jig, — (Music  “Irish  Washerwoman.”)  Leaping 
from  one  foot  to  other,  lifting  foot  high. 

Minuet, — Three  walking  steps  forward,  then 
face  partner  and  bow;  girls  hold  out  skirts,  boys 
bow  with  feet  together. 

Lesson  VII. 

Rhythmic  Plays.  (Second  series) . 

1.  Swing.  (Waltz  music.)  Children  in  circle, 
hands  joined. 

Run  forward  lightly,  three  steps,  (1  measure.) 

Run  backward  lightly,  three  steps,  (1  measure.) 

2.  Jumping  Rope.  (Two-step  music.) 

a.  In  place,  without  advancing.  Swing  arms 
as  if  holding  rope. 

b.  Advancing,  leaping  along,  one  foot  leading, 
as  if  going  over  the  rope  at  each  step. 

3.  Rolling  Hoop.  (Waltz  music.)  Carrying 
hoop  stick,  and  going  thru  the  motion  of  rolling  a 
hoop.  One  or  two  real  hoops  may  be  used  in  turn 
by  the  children,  while  others  watch  standing  in  a 
circle. 

4.  Walking  on  Stilts.  (Quick  march  music.) 
Walking  on  heels,  with  hands  against  thighs,  as 
if  grasping  stilts. 

5.  Bicycle  Riding.  (Schottische  music.)  Hold¬ 
ing  handle  bars,  run  lightly,  lifting  knees  at  each 
step. 

6.  Jumping  Jacks.  (Slow  march  music.)  Chil¬ 
dren  in  circle  with  wide  spaces  between  each. 
With  the  music  they  jump  in  the  air,  spreading 
arms  and  legs,  and  bringing  them  down  again  as 
they  land  on  the  floor. 

7.  Rocking  Horse.  Children  in  circle. 


Polka  music. 
Waltz  music. 
March  music. 
Waltz  music. 
March  music. 

Waltz  music. 
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I  had  a  lit  -  tie  po  -  iiy,  His 


name  was  “Dap-ple  Gray,”  1  lent  him  to  a 


la  -  dy.  To  ride  a  mile  a  -  way. 


She  whipped  him,  and  she  lashed  him,  She 


rode  him  thro’ the  mire;  I  would  not  lend  my 


po  -  ny  now,  For  all  that  la  -  dy’s  hire. 


I  had  a  little  pony, 

His  name  was  “Dapple  Grey;’’ 

I  lent  him  to  a  lady 
To  ride  a  mile  away. 

She  whipped  him  and  she  slashed  him, 

She  rode  him  thru  the  mire; 

I  would  not  lend  my  pony  now. 

For  all  that  lady’s  hire. 

Hold  reins.  One  foot  in  front  of  the  other; 
rock  forward  on  that  foot,  then  back  on  the  other. 

Lesson  VIII. 

Social  and  Nature  Plays. 

1.  Greeting.  (Waltz  or  march  music  played 
softly.)  About  ten  children  are  arranged  in  line, 
standing  side  by  side,  a  step  or  two  apart.  The 
rest  march  in  single  file,  and  as  they  pass  the  first 
ten,  they  shake  hands  with  each  in  turn,  saying, 
“How  do  you  do,  Mary,'’  giving  child’s  name. 
Another  line  of  children  may  then  receive. 

2.  Bowing.  (Music,  three-quarter  time,  “One; 
two,  three,  bow.”)  Children  march  in  circle,  two 
by  two;  on  the  three  beats  of  the  measure,  three 
slow  minuet  steps  (i.  e.  walking  steps,  with  if  ting 
of  the  feet  in  front,  and  care  in  placing  them  for¬ 
ward),  are  taken,  advancing;  then  on  the  word 
“Bow, ’’which  occupies  one  full  measure,  each 
child  turns  toward  his  partner,  and  bows  grace¬ 
fully  girls  holding  their  dresses  out  with  thumb 
and  forefinger;  boys,  with  heels  together  and  hands 
at  sides. 

3.  Windstorm.  Formation  of  class, — children 
in  lines  one  back  of  another,  with  lines  two  or 
three  steps  apart.  To  arrive  at  this  formation, 
children  may  march  in  fours,  sixes,  or  eights, 
according  to  the  floor  space;  hands  joined,  and 


arms  reaching  to  sides  as  far  as  possible;  when 
class  is  in  place,  drop  hands. 

Teacher  leads,  chi  dren  imitate. 

a.  Fluttering  Leaves.  (Light,  quick  music.) 
Children  raise  arms  up  and  down,  moving  fingers 
quickly  to  represent  leaves. 

b.  Wind.  (Waltz  music.)  One  child,  for  the 
wind,  may  stand  in  front  of  class;  with  the  music, 
he  runs  a  few  step  to  the  left,  then  turns  about 
and  runs  a  few  steps  to  the  right,  and  as  a  child 
runs  the  trees  sway  from  side  to  side  in  the  wind. 
Children  raise  arms  to  right  and  left  sides  alter¬ 
nately  for  branches  of  trees,  and  step  to  the  side 
as  they  sway,  crossing  one  foot  over  the  other. 

c.  Whirling  Leaves.  (Waltz  music  quickens.) 
Children  begin  to  turn  and  whirl  lightly  about, 
with  a  running  step. 

d.  Rain  Drops.  (Light  music,  quick,  sugges¬ 
tive  of  falling  rain.)  Children  stoop  down  and 
tap  on  floor  with  fingers'. 

e.  (b.  repeated).  Trees  swaying  in  the  wind. 

f.  (a.  repeated).  Fluttering  leaves  as  the 
storm  dies  down. 

After  the  storm,  all  march  home. 

Lesson  IX. 

March.  (Light  march  music.)  Class  marches 
around  room  in  single  file  as  teacher  chooses. 

1.  March  of  the  soldiers,  straight  and  strong. 

2.  March  of  the  tall  men  lean  and  long.  (Hands 
stretched  high  over  heads,  and  steps  taken  on 
tip-toe.) 

3.  March  of  the  short  men.  (Slower  music.) 
With  knees  bent  in  squatting  position,  hands  at 
sides. 

4.  Blind  man’s  march.  Each  child  places  hand 
on  shoulders  of  one  in  front. 

5.  Lame  chicken  march.  All  hop  on  one  foot 
in  time  with  the  music,  which  must  be  quickened 
to  suit  the  children’s  movements. 

6.  The  winding  path.  (Quick  waltz  music;  or 
march.)  Children  stand  in  circle,  every  other  one 
a  girl,  and  every  other  one  a  boy.  At  first  the 
boys  sit  on  the  floor,  facing  the  center  of  the 
circle,  while  the  girls  march  around  all  going  in 
the  same  direction,  winding  in  and  out,  in  front  of 
one  boy  and  behind  the  next.  Girls  walk  once 
around,  then  run  lightly  once.  Boys  repeat; 
while  girls  sit  in  circle. 

Lesson  X. 

Folk  Dances. 

1.  Virginia  Reel.  Adapted.  (Music,  suited  to 
activities  of  children,  or  the  customary  reel  music.) 
Children  in  two  lines,  facing  in.  Two  at  one  end 
step  toward  each  other  and  bow,  then  join  hands, 
skip  between  the  two  lines  to  the  other  end,  where 
they  drop  hands,  bow  again  to  each  other,  and 
each  takes  a  new  place  at  the  end  of  his  own  line. 
When  the  first  two  have  bowed,  the  next  two  at 
the  head  of  the  line  repeat  the  bowing  and  skip¬ 
ping.  Different  activities  familiar  to  the  children 
may  be  introduced  as  well  as  the  skipping,  such  as : 
flying,  high  stepping  horses,  skating,  walking  on  • 
heels,  running,  hopping  on  one  foot;  etc.  When 
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all  have  passed  between  the  lines;  the  march  be¬ 
gins.  The  two  leaders  turn  from  each  other, 
lead  their  lines  toward  the  foot  of  the  hall,  and 
when  they  meet,  join  hands  and  raise  them  high 
to  form  a  bridge.  The  couples  following  pass 
under  the  arch,  then  form  one  on  the  other  side 
w.th  their  own, hands,  for  the  rest  of  the  line  to 
pass  under.  When  this  has  been  accomplished; 
the  i'reeT’  is  done. 

2.  Heel  and  Toe  Polka.  (Polka  music.)  Exe¬ 
cuted  in  single  file,  or  in  twos,  with  inside  hands 
joined,  outside  hand  placed  on  the  hip.  It  is 
better,  however,  with  small  children  not  to  insist 
on  form;  their  hands  may  swing,  that  as  many  of 
their  muscles  as  possible  may  be  exercised. 

Method  of  development.  Children  in  circle, 
clap  in  time  with  the  music;  ^‘one,  two,  three,’' 
etc.  Then  stamp  lightly  with  right  foot  to  same 
counting;  then  with  left  foot;  next;  stamp  alter¬ 
nating  the  feet;  ^adually  lead  to  doing  this  on 
the  toes  with  a  light  springing  motion;  then  ad¬ 
vance  in  line  around  the  circle,  running  the  three 
steps,  then  stopping.  (You  will  find  it  very  hard 
at  first  for  the  ch.ldren  to  take  but  the  three  steps; 
having  them  count  aloud  will  help.  Teach  them 
to  be  still  on  three.  ”)  To  develop  the  heel  and 
toe”  part;  have  children  in  circle  put  right  foot 
inside  the  circle  (without  music),  then  the  same 
toe  back — outside  the  circle.  Change  to  the  left, 
then  alternate,  waiting  for  the  children  to  change 
feet.  Later,  take  ‘'heel,  toe,  and  one,  two, 
three,”  just  with  right  foot,  and  stop;  same  with 
left;  finally  work  into  taking  the  step  contin¬ 
uously  around  the  room. 

3.  Sailor’s  Hornpipe.  (Adapted.)  (Music  for 
Sailor’s  Hornpipe.) 

a.  Children  in  circle;  in  marching  order.  Arms 
folded  in  front,  with  elbows  raised  high;  as  jolly 
sailors;  the  children  skip  around  the  circle  with 
the  ‘‘one,  two,  three,  skip,”  step,  and  tip  their 
heads  from  side  to  side  jauntily,  as  they  skip  once 
around  and  stop,  facing  in. 

b.  Hoisting  the  Sails.  Raise  hands  diagonally 
high  over  head,  as  if  grasping  a  rope,  and,  with  the 
music;  pull  down;  raise  the  arms  again  and  pull 
down  diagonally  across  in  front  of  the  body; 
repeat  pulling  from  left  side. 

c.  Sighting  Land.  Children  face  outward  in 
circle,  and  with  long  leaping  steps,  they  quietly 
approach  sides  and  comers  of  room.  Here,  they 
raise  hands  to  eyes  and  peer  out  into  the  distance, 
as  if  trying  to  spy  land ;  then  turn  and  peer  toward 
center  of  room,  after  which  they  return  to  circle 
as  they  left  it. 

d.  Hauling  the  Halyards.  Children  in  circle  in 
march  order,  one  following  behind  another.  Take 
very  short,  quick  steps  on  the  heels,  at  the  same 
time  looking  up  and  pulling  hand  over  hand  on 
an  imaginary  rope. 

e.  Finale.  Landing  ashore.  Children  skip 
around  circle,  waving  caps  jubilantly  in  air. 


Weaving  in  the  School-Room. 

By  Florence  V.  Farmer,  New  Jersey. 

TkEACHERS  who  must  supply  profitable  occu¬ 
pation  work  for  several  classes  in  a  room 
find  an  abundance  of  material  in  weaving. 
There  is  such  an  indefinite  variety  for  the 
ingenious  teacher  to  use  that  the  child  always  has 
something  new  to  combine  with  the  old  and  well- 
known.  The  work  is  easy  and  useful  and  is  of 
equal  interest  to  boys  and  girls.  The  required 
equipment  is  small  and  the  materials  are  inexpen¬ 
sive  but  beautiful.  It  affords  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  making  the  products  of  the  child's 
activity  useful  and  for  him  to  express  his  love  for 
others  with  presents  prepared  by  his  own  hands. 

Paper  is  the  usual  material  for  weaving  in  the 
kindergarten,  but  for  older  children,  weaving  with 
splints,  cloth,  or  raffia  is  to  be  preferred. 

Simple  weaving,  that  is,  one  over,  one  under,  is 
used  for  weaving  carpets,  matting,  and  blankets. 
More  elaborate  patterns  may  be  worked  out  with 
paper,  splints,  or  oilcloth. 

Weaving  Without  Looms. 

Table  oilcloth  is  a  good  material  for  weaving 
without  a  loom.  It  is  easily  handled,  durable, 
and  inexpensive.  The  same  mat  may  be  used 
over  and  over  again  to  teach  new  patterns.  This 
is  advantageous,  especially  for  the  first  lessons. 

To  make  these  mats,  cut  thin  table  oilcloth  into 
oblongs  eight  by  ten  inches.  On  the  under  side; 
draw  a  border  one  inch  wide.  At  the  top  and 
bottom  of  border  line  mark  off  strips  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  wide.  Cut  on  these  lines  with  a 
sharp  pointed  knife  or  scissors.  The  mat  is  then 
ready  for  weaving  in  the  woof.  For  this,  cut 
strips  of  contrasting  color  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide  and  eight  inches  long.  Ten  strips  will 
be  required  for  each  mat. 

If  desired,  colored  slats  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  strips. 

In  the  weaving;  care  must  be  taken  that  after 
putting  the  first  strip  over  the  first  strip  of  the 
mat,  under  the  second,  over  the  third,  and  so  on, 
the  second  strip  must  be  put  under  the  first  strip 
of  the  mat,  over  the  second  and  so  on.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the  loose  strips  of  the  woof  will  slip  over 
one  another  with  the  slightest  handling  and  the 
mat  will  drop  to  pieces. 

When  finished,  the  strips  are  removed;  laid  in  a 
pile  crosswise  on  the  mat,  and  all  are  kept  in  a 
flat  box,  or  a  portfolio,  ready  for  use  again. 

Holland  Mab. 

Holland  and  glazed  muslin  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  oilcloth.  These  mats  are  not 
^  durable,  but  are  very  attractive  when  made  up 
into  book  covers,  napkin  rings,  covers  for  blotters, 
and  catchalls. 

Felt  and  Cloth  Weaving. 

Heavy  cloth  and  felt  may  also  be  utilized  for 
weaving. 

Cut  the  mats  as  described  above,  or  cut  the 
material  into  separate  strips.  Tack  six  or  eight 
strips  side  by  side  on  an  old  slate-frame  to  hold 
them  in  place,  and  weave  in  strips  of  contrasting 
color.  When  completed  the  tacks  must  be  re- 
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moved  and  the  outer  ends  of  the  strips  sewed  to 
keep  them  from  falling  out. 

Carpet  binding  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Slat  Weaving. 

Ten-inch  white  and  colored  slats  give  great 
variety  in  color  and  design.  Many  color  schemes 
may  be  worked  out,  thus  giving  the  child  some 
knowledge  of  space  relation  and  the  making  of 
plaids. 

Take  six  slats.  Hold  them  in  the  left  hand  in 
the  form  of  an  open  fan.  Weave  in  other  slats, 
keeping  firm  hold  of  those  in  the  left  hand  so  that 
they  may  not  be  displaced.  When  woven,  the 
whole  is  firm  but  can  be  moved  into  various  shapes, 
— fan  shape,  diamond,  and  square. 

Crepe  Paper  Mats. 

Cut  the  crepe  paper  into  strips  of  any  desired 
length  and  width,  being  careful  that  the  crinkles 
of  the  paper  run  lengthwise  of  the  strips.  This 
keeps  them  from  stretching  while  being  woven. 

Lay  in  place  and  pin  or  tack  one  end  of  each 
strip  to  a  board.  Weave  in  strips  until  a  square 
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mat  is  formed.  Paste  the  ends  of  the  strips  and 
remove  the  pins.  Narrow  ruffles  of  crepe  paper 
may  be  pasted  around  the  sides  of  the  mats,  or 
they  may  be  folded  like  a  cornucopia,  a  loop  of 
paper  being  pasted  on  the  upper  corner  for  a 
handle. 

Two  woven  mats  with  a  sheet  of  cotton  and  a 
little  scent  between,  make  an  attractive  sachet. 

Woven  Baskets. 

To  make  these  a  great  deal  of  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  is  necessary. 

From  neutral  colored  stiff  paper  or  bristol 
board  cut  an  oblong  box,  without  laps  or  cover. 
Fold  up  the  sides.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  slits  in 
each  side  one-quarter  or  an  inch  apart  and  reach¬ 
ing  nearly  to  the  top  and  bottom.  Weave  in 
strips  of  colored  paper  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide 
and  long  enough  to  reach  entirely  around  the 
basket.  When  one  strip  is  woven  in,  the  ends 
must  be  pasted  together  to  hold  the  sides  of  the 
basket  in  place.  Make  a  handle  of  colored  paper. 

Next  month  Miss  Farmer  will  suggest  plans  for  “Weav¬ 
ing  with  Looms.” — Editor. 
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Methods, 
Devices,  and 
Suggestions 


from  the 
Workshops 
of  many 
Teachers 


This  feature,  originally  planned  for  Institute  and  Primary  School,  has  proved 
so  popular  with  teachers  that  it  has  been  copied  by  nearly  every  educational  peri¬ 
odical  in  the  country.  Teachers  Magazine  Will  continue  to  publish  the  best  to 
be  had  for  this  department.  The  Editor  would  like  nothing  better  than  that  he 
might  be  able  to  visit  the  school-rooms  of  every  one  of  the  the  hundred  thousand 
teachers  who  will  read  this  magazine.  What  an  abundance  of  good  things  he 
would  find  1  But  that  cannot  be.  The  next  best  plan  is  to  have  the  teachers  aid 
each  other  by  writing  out  the  devices  and  plans  and  thoughts  that  have  proved 
most  helpful  to  them.  Will  you  not  contribute  from  the  store  of  your  experience? 
A  good  book  will  be  sent  for  every  contribution  accepted  for  this  department. 


A  Useful  Record. 

So  many  things  are  crowded  into  the  first  school 
days  of  September,  that  there  are  sometimes 
loose  ends  left  untied  and  it  may  be  weeks  before 
the  busy  teacher  finds  time  to  attend  to  them. 

Roll-books  are  rarely  distributed  before  the 
second  or  third  week  of  school,  and  even  then  the 
careful  teacher  hesitates  to  enter  the  names  of  her 
class  therein,  feeling  sure  there  will  be  stragglers 
coming  in  until  October,  and  even  later.  I  spent 
the  last  Saturday  one  September,  in  making  my 
roll-book  ready  for  the  year.  Imagine  my  dismay 
on  the  following  Monday  to  find  four  new  pupils. 
B’s,  E's,  and  H’s.  They  had  to  follow  W  and  Y ; 
many  a  time  their  written  work  had  to  be  searched 
for,  and  those  names  at  the  end  of  my  list  were  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  old  adage  -‘make  haste 
slowly.” 

I  am  going  to  profit  by  that  experience  this  year. 

I  brought  with  me  on  my  outing  a  large  blank 
book  which  is  going  to  be  devoted  to  devices  for 
saving  time  and  tying  loose  ends. 

The  first  pages  are  prepared  as  a  roll-book  for 
September — and  October.  I  have  allowed  space 
for  sixty  names,  and  can  extend  the  time  indefi¬ 
nitely,  if  necessary. 

Following  this  is  the  record  of  names,  names  of 
parents,  fathers’  occupation,  residence.  This  will 
save  time  required  to  look  over  the  individual 
slips  when  it  is  necessary  to  send  notices  of 
absence  or  tardiness,  or  to  call  on  pupils  or  parents. 

Window  Gardening. 

Our  school-room  has  four  large  windows,  three 
of  which  we  filled  with  flowers.  All  last  winter 
we  had  hardy  blooming  plants  which  gave  the 
room  a  pleasant,  bright  appearance.  The  best 
blooming  plants  are  the  geranium,  sultana,  and 
primrose. 

The  children  enjoyed  the  flowers  so  much  that 
we  planned  a  spring  garden  in  one  window  and 
decided  to  plant  nasturtiums.  We  got  a  box, 
filled  it  with  rich  dirt,  and  each  child  helped  to 
plant  the  seed.  Each  child  will  also  take  his  turn 
in  tending  to  the  garden. 

I  think  this  plan  has  helped  to  encourage  a 
love  for  nature  and  the  beautiful. 

Indiana.  Nellie  E.  Pleasants. 


Splendid  Composition  Plans. 

I  just  want  to  say  how  much  I  enjoy  reading 
Teachers  Magazine.  I  think  every  teacher, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts,  ought  to  have  the 
paper.  Where  schools  are  not  graded,  the  teacher 
has  so  many  classes  to  prepare  for,  that  she  needs 
all  the  help  she  can  get.  I  find  that  Teachers 
Magazine  supplies  that  need  to  a  great  extent.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  without  it  as  long  as  I  am 
teaching. 

When  I  opened  school  last  fall,  I  requested  each 
pupil  in  the  two  higher  grades  to  get  a  five-cent 
blank  book.  I  told  them  that  I  wanted  every  one 
to  make  a  book.  On  the  first  page  each  wrote  his 
name,  the  name  of  the  school,  and  the  date.  Space 
was  left  for  the  index,  which  they  inserted  before 
the  close  of  the  term. 

They  took  notes  on  grammar,  arithmetic,  history, 
and  other  subjects.  They  also  had  songs.  Scrip¬ 
ture  verses,  and  compositions. 

About  two  weeks  before  Washington’s  birthday, 
I  suggested  that  they  should  write  a  chapter  for 
their  books,  on  the  very  appropriate  subject, 
George  Washington.  (Children  do  not  like  to 
hear  the  word  “composition.”) 

I  then  showed  them  the  pictures  of  Washington 
and  of  his  home,  Mt.  Vernon,  given  in  the  January 
and  February  numbers  of  Teachers  Magazine, 
promising  to  give  one  of  each  to  every  child  that 
would  try  to  write  an  interesting  chapter.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  not  a  pupil  failed  to  get  the 
two  pictures. 

I  collected  the  compositions  a  few  days  before¬ 
hand  and  corrected  them.  On  the  twenty-second, 
I  returned  the.  papers  to  be  copied  in  the  blank 
books,  and  all  of  the  fourteen  pupils  were  delighted 
to  have  the  pictures  to  paste  at  the  top  of  their 
work.  For  the  nineteen  younger  pupils,  I  pasted 
the  two  pictures  on  plain  white  cardboard  about 
3x4  inches,  making  very  acceptable  souvenirs. 

I  used  Longfellow’s  pictures  in  the  same  way. 
I  think  other  teachers  would  find  the  plan  very 
helpful. 

In  preparing  for  compositions  I  think  it  is  well 
for  the  subject  to  be  discussed  in  the  class;  and 
while  the  children  are  becoming  familiar  with  the 
subject  they  are  also  learning  to  express  their 
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thoughts.  An  outline  of  the  topics  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  proves  very  helpful  in  my  school. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  some  one  on  how  to 
teach  reading  in  the  primary  grades. 

Virginia.  Mattie  W.  Harris. 

To  Make  Writing  Interesting. 

It  is  usually  with  a  sinking  heart  that  pupils 
hear  the  words,  “Prepare  for  writing”;  but  even 
this  dreaded  lesson  may  be  made  far  from  dis¬ 
agreeable,  if  care  is  only  taken.  The  following  is 
my  plan  of  securing  better  writing.  It  has  proved 
very  successful  with  my  pupils. 

For  our  Monday  lesson  I  place  on  the  board 
a  sentence  something  like  this:  “Always  do  your 
very  best.”  This  they  are  requested  to  write 
five  times;  the  pupils  writing  it  that  number  of 
times,  making  no  mistakes,  are  permitted  to  hang 
their  paper  in  a  corner  of  the  room  reserved  for 
that  purpose. 

Our  rules  for  good  papers  are:  No  misspelled 
words;  no  erasures.  Lines  ending  at  an  equal 
distance. 

For  Tuesday  and  Thursday  I  pass  around  slips 
of  copies  that  I  have  cut  from  old  writing  books, 
having  a  different  copy  for  each  day.  All  good 
papers  are  pinned  up  the  same  as  for  Monday. 

Wednesday  they  copy  their  best  composition  of 
the  week  into  a  note  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
This  is  to  be  done  with  no  erasures. 

On  Friday,  those  who  have  had  good  papers  all 
the  week  are  permitted  to  choose  a  copy  from  the 
slips  I  cut  from  the  writing  books,  and  are  re¬ 
quired  to  write  it  once  only,  with  their  name  and 
date;  this  is  proudly  carried  home  to  present  to 
mother. 

All  papers  are  taken  down  from  the  comer  on 
Friday,  thus  leaving  space  for  the  next  week’s 
papers. 

Vermont.  Florence  Perry. 


Quotation  Match. 

As  a  stimulant  to  the  memory,  and  at  the  same 
time  interesting  and  instructive,  I  find  no  exercise 
better  than  a  quotation  match. 

This  exercise  is  conducted  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  reading  classes.  The  boys  and  girls, 
if  equal  in  number,  are  arrayed  against  each  other, 
and, the  teacher  gives  out  the  name  of  some  author 
or  selection,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  respond 
with  a  quotation  from  that  author  or  that  selection. 

The  author  or  selection  is  given  out  first  to  one 
side  and  then  the  other,  in  the  sarhe  manner  in 
which  words  are  given  out  in  the  old-fashioned 
spelling  match.  The  pupil  failing  to  respond  is 
seated  the  first  or  second  round  according  to 
agreement. 

The  strife  is  usually  an  exciting  one  and  it  is  a 
source  of  much  delight  to  a  teacher  to  note  the 
mental  effort  put  forth  by  the  pupils,  for  he  knows 
the  value  of  it,  and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom. 

I  would  advise  that  the  first  match  or  two  be 
announced  beforehand,  after  which  the  pupils 
will  become  so  interested  that  they  will  always  be 
prepared,  and  the  teacher  can  have  a  quotation 
match  when  he  chooses. 


If  the  boys  and  girls  are  not  equal  in  number, 
then  select  captains  and  have  them  choose  sides, 
and  proceed  as  above  stated. 

Missouri.  0.  M.  Shackelford. 


Quaker  Meeting. 

At  recess  time  I  often  space  my  board  for 
spelling  words  thus: 


and  when  the  little  people  come  to  the  class  I  tell 
each  one  to  get  a  piece  of  crayon,  and  we  will  play 
“  Quaker  Meeting.  ”  The  spaces  are  the  seats  in 
church  and  I  say  “Edna  may  take  blossom  to 
church,”  or  “Helen  may  take  hatchet.”  They 
do  this  by  writing  their  word  very  carefully  in 
any  space  they  choose.  When  the  church  is 
filled,  some  one  goes  around  and  speaks  to  each 
Quaker  (points  to  all  words  and  pronounces 
them) . 

Last  of  all,  some  little  farmer  lad  comes  along 
with  his  sleigh  (eraser)  and  takes  them  all  home. 

Play!  Yes,  of  course,  but  real  play  at  that,  and 
the  kind  of  learning  that  sticks. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  Maie  Seyfert. 


A  Pond  Full  of  Words. 

An  exercise  I  have  found  helpful  for  finding  out 
how  many  of  the  words  the  children  remember  is 
what  we  call  fishing. 

I  draw  a  pond  on  the  board  and  fill  the  pond 
with  words.  I  call  each  word  a  fish. 

I  have  the  children  look  in  the  pond  to  see  how 
many  fish  they  see  in  the  water.  I  ask  them  if 
they  would  like  to  catch  big  or  little  fish.  The 
answer  will  invariably  be  “big.” 

The  children  take  turns  in  going  to  the  board. 
They  take  the  eraser  to  get  the  fish  out  of  the 
water.  Those  who  do  not  miss  any  fish  receive 
“perfect  cards.” 

We  catch  fish  Friday  afternoons.  We  use  the 
new  words  we  have  had  thru  the  week. 

New  York.  Helen  G.  Lainhart. 


Some  Rural  School  Hints. 

One  of  the  most  successful  devices  I  have  used 
to  interest  boys  in  the  writing  of  business  letters 
is  to  give  each  child  an  illustrated  magazine, 
allowing  him  to  answer  any  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  he  wishes.  This  is  much  more  interesting 
to  the  average  pupil  than  the  prescribed  course  on 
letter-writing  given  in  most  texts  on  language. 

The  rural  teacher  who  finds  it  so  difficult  always 
to  secure  fresh  material  for  busy  work  will  find 
that  she  can  put  to  almost  innumerable  uses,  the 
glazed  paper  samples  of  paints  and  varnishes 
which  one  can  secure  at  paint  or  drug  stores  for 
the  asking.  These  come  in  all  the  br  ght  colors 
that  appeal  to  the  children.  They  may  be  used 
for  counting;  for  simple  designs  drawn  on  the 
board  and  the  children  copy  on  the  desk  with 
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these;  or  simple  designs  in  weaving  may  be  made 
from  them.  Just  give  the  children  a  handful  of 
them  and  they  will  be  quiet  for  some  time. 

Iowa.  Belle  Husted. 


A  Bright  Arithmetic  Drill. 

When  I  wish  to  drill  on  the  ‘'four  rules”  in 
arithmetic  I  arrange  the  pupils  with  slates  and 
pencils,  around  my  desk.  I  then  dictate  a  ques¬ 
tion,  putting  it  down  in  my  note  book  at  the  same 
time.  The  first  pupil  to  finish  it  turns  his  slate 
over  and  puts  it  on  my  desk.  The  second  puts 
his  on  top  of  the  first.  When  all  have  finished  I 
turn  the  pile  over  and  mark. 

Suppose  there  are  seven  pupils  in  the  drill;  the 
first  right  answer  gets  seven  marks,  the  next  six, 
and  so  on.  The  children  become  quite  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  it  and  often  ask  for  the  drill. 

Canada.  Margaret  Lapp. 


Word  Suggestion. 

The  spelling  device  given  by  Alice  Baker  in  the 
April  number  of  Teachers  Magazine  somewhat 
resembles  a  plan  I  use.  I  give  a  word,  such  as 
“spring,”  and  let  the  children  write  all  the  words 
suggested  by  it. 

After  these  have  been  given  and  corrected  they 
use  the  words  in  sentences.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
sentences  given  me: 

March,  April,  and  May  are  spring  months. 

March  has  thirty-one  days. 

There  are  showers  in  April. 

The  children  are  always  glad  when  we  have 
time  for  this  exercise. 

Mississippi.  Jennie  0.  Nelson. 


A  Resemblance  Game. 

The  following  resemblances  may  be  torn  from 
a  piece  of  paper  and  form  an  amusing  play  for  the 
little  folks.  They  may  then  be  used  for  language 
work  by  having  the  children  tell  “make  up 
stories”  with  them. 

Man  walking. 

Bell — Indian  tent. 

Flower — Steeple . 

Scissors — Arrow — Oars. 

Chicken  foot — Tree — Roots  of  tree. — Hand. 

Wisconsin.  Alma  Casey. 


Ways  of  Winning  Pupils. 

I  wish  to  mention  some  ways  of  winning  pupils 
in  their  work. 

Let  them  do  water-color  work  with  all  their 
drawing,  but  teach  very  carefully  the  correct  colors 
to  be  used. 

Let  them  rewrite  “Evangeline,”  “Snowbound,” 
“Hiawatha,”  “Thanatopsis,”  and  many  more 
popular  poerrs  in  prose,  neatly,  for  daily  language 
and  grammar  work;  then  place  the  stories  between 
cardboard  covers  with  their  own  paintings  in  ap¬ 
propriate  designs  suitable  for  the  reproduction. 
Tie  these  with  inch-wide  ribbon  and  let  them  be 
preserved  as  souvenirs  of  lower  grade  work. 

A  truly  interested  teacher  can  devise  many 
inexpensive  little  things  to  help  her  in  her  work. 
Iowa.  Aletha  L.  Thomas. 


To  Vary  the  Reading  Lesson. 

Sometimes  I  tell  the  children  that  we  will  play  a 
game  during  the  recitation  period.  After  the 
class  is  called  I  select  some  one  of  their  number  to 
take  the  chair  at  my  desk  and  be  “Teacher,” 
while  I  become  a  visitor.  In  order  to  make  a 
success  as  “teacher,”  each  pupil  will  eagerly 
prepare  for  the  recitation. 

Or,  after  reading  and  discussing  a  story,  I 
request  each  pupil  to  be  ready  to  read  any  part  of 
the  subject  to  the  others  during  their  reading 
period.  The  pupil,  when  reciting,  should  stand 
upon  the  platform  facing  the  remainder  of  the 
class,  who  sit  with  books  closed. 

Wisconsin.  Pearl  Wilson. 


To  be  Tried  biext  Spring. 

Much  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  rural  school  for  the  study  of  nature 
and  the  elements  of  agriculture,  yet  there  ai’e 
many  teachers  in  small  schools,  on  small  sandy 
plots  of  ground,  who,  having  had  no  training 
along  these  lines,  do  not  know  what  application 
of  the  principles  can  be  made  by  themselves. 
To  this  class,  I  offer  a  few  suggestions,  so  simple 
that  any  teacher  can  follow  them. 

the  school  garden. 

Allow  each  boy  and  girl  on  a  Friday  afternoon 
to  bring  a  hoe,  and  use  the  time  after  2:30  P.  M. 
in  first  dividing  a  given  measured  rectangle  of 
the  school  ground,  preferably  as  remote  from  the 
center  as  possible,  into  as  many  smaller  rectangles 
as  there  are  pupils.  If  the  number  of  pupils  is 
small,  the  divisions  would  best  be  from  front  to 
back  of  the  large  rectangle. 

The  measurements  could  be  made  with  stakes 
and  string. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  were  sufficient,the  large 
rectangle  could  be  bisected  lengthwise,  doubling 
the  number  of  small  cross-sections. 

The  pupils  might  then  be  invited  to  go  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  with  baskets  and  pails  for  woods 
dirt,  or,  if  the  teacher  could  not  accompany  them, 
they  might  be  instructed  where  it  could  be  obtained- 
and  requested  to  bring  some  to  school  on  Monday, 
when,  at  recess,  it  could  be  spread  above  the 
loosened  sand. 

Each  child  might  then  be  requested  to  bring 
seeds  for  planting,  and  if  a  child  were  too  pcor  to 
afford  this,  he  might  bring  ferns  from  the  woods, 
which  would  add  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  when 
growing  and  in  bloom. 

The  seeds  would  best  be  those  that  bloom  in  the 
fall,  for  the  earlier  plants  would  bloom  during 
vacation,  and  the  pupils  would  lose  much  pleasure. 
Each  child  should  care  for  his  own  plot,  and  to  do 
this  he  could  bring  an  old  steel  fork  to  school  to 
loosen  dirt  and  weeds,  and  a  teapot  or  dipper,  ff  a 
watering-pot  could  not  be  procured,  for  watering 
his  section. 

Such  a  little  garden  plot  will  afford  the  pupils 
much  happy  occupation  which  in  a  small  school 
yard  would  otherwise  be  more  or  less  purpose¬ 
less,  and  void  of  interest. 

Vermont.  Alice  A.  Flagg. 
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Writing  in  Primary  Grades. 

To  obtain  good  results  the  child  must  be  inter¬ 
ested.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  use  of  copy 
books.  The  pupil  is  apt  to  hurry,  and  in  his  hurry, 
he  misspells  words  and  is  not  careful  about  his 
lettering  and  punctuation. 

To  correct  these  faults  we  pretend  that  every 
line  is  a  company  of  soldiers.  A  line  that  presents 


every  word  spelled  correctly  and  every  letter 
standing  straight  and  strong  with  proper  punctua¬ 
tion,  we  call  a  well-drilled  company  of  soldiers.  A 
line  that  has  slouchy  and  straggly  appearance,  we 
call  a  poorly  drilled  company. 

This  method  instills  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  child,  for  each  is  eager  to  have  his  copy 
book  look  like  a  regiment  of  well-drilled  soldiers. 
Indiana.  Nellie  E.  Pleasants. 


Freehand  Cutting  by  Pupils  of  the  Primary  Room  of  Miss  Zena  R.  Mitchell,  Iowa. 


88  te.achi:rs 

Harriet’s  Society. 

Harriet  never  walks,  but  runs,  with  her  head 
thrown  back  so  that  frequently  she  does  not  seem 
to  know  just  where  she  is  going.  I  was  coming 
home  the  other  day  and  discovered  her  making 
for  me  down  the  street.  When  you  are  feeling 
well  and  strong,  and  are  ready  for  it  you  can  stand 
on  your  feet  while  she  throws  herself  at  you.  But 
this  day  I  was  tired,  so  I  leaned  against  a  tree 
until  the  home  run  was  made.  Without  breath 
or  hat,  she  exclaimed:  -‘We  are  going  to  have  a 
society  and  get  money  for  the  poor.”  By  this 
time  other  children  had  gathered  and  all  began  to 
talk;  some  very  much  excited,  some  seeming  not 
to  care,  just  standing  around  watching  the  others. 

Something  was  surely  under  way,  tho  just  why 
it  should  be  aimed  at  me  I  could  not  see,  yet  I 
could  see  that  I  was  expected  to  say  something. 
i'What  kind  of  a  society,  and  what  poor?”  I 
ventured.  -'Why,  a  society  where  they  come 
together  and  bring  money  and  buy  things  for 
the  poor.”  ‘‘Oh,  I  see.  Where  are  you  going 
to  meet?”  for  I  had  a  premonition  that  they 
might  want  to  meet  right  away,  that  minute,  in 
Harriet’s  room,  and  if  that  were  the  case,  I  con¬ 
templated  going  over  to  the  dentist’s,  just  for  fun. 

Why  we  are  going  to  meet  at  different  children’s 
houses,”  came  very  slowly  from  Mary,  and  she 
pronounced  different”  and  ‘‘children”  and 
houses”  just  as  a  school  teacher  does.  This 
quieted  me  somewhat  and  I  felt  right  then  and 
there  that  Mary  would  be  a  most  valuable  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  society.  Following  this  explanation 
they  seemed  to  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
like  a  flock  of  birds,  and  I  was  left  alone  leaning 
against  the  tree. 

At  dinner  that  night  Harriet  was  flushed  but 
silent.  Without  waiting  for  dessert  she  asked  if 
she  might  go,  because  she  had  to  ‘‘fetch  Lewis  to 
the  meeting  as  he  is  too  small  to  come  alone.” 
From  seven  o’clock  on,  they  came,  I  should  say 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  them,  of  all  sizes,  and  they 
were  in  secret  conference  until  about  eight.  They 
seemed  much  subdued  and  oppressed  as  they  went 
home  and  all  were  very  quiet.  Several  meetings 
followed  in  quick  succession  and  as  Harriet  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  society,  we  found 
in  all  parts  of  her  room  high  piles  of  pennies. 
These  she  finally  collected  to  put  in  a  box,  at  our 
suggestion. 

One  evening  she  came  into  my  room  and  said 
with  more  or  less  anxiety:  “Aunt  Edith,  don’t  you 
think  that  every  child  should  have  a  chance  to 
say  something  in  our  society?”  “  I  certainly  do,  ” 
I  said  and  then  waited  for  more,  but  no  more 
came,  and  she  went  back  into  her  room.  After 
she  went  to  bed  that  night,  we  found  the  following, 
but  not  in  her  very  best  leadpencilship :  “Children 
must  not  talk  when  we  are  reading  the  Bible.  If 
you  want  to  speak,  ask  Laura.  ”  Within  the  next 
few  days  the  whole  society  blossomed  out  with 
gorgeous  ribbon  badges  and  following  this  was  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  attendance  at  the  meet¬ 
ings,  the  reason  being  that  “some  children  quar¬ 
reled.” 

My  interest  in  Harriet’s  Society  was  very  real 
from  the  beginning,  because  I  had  always  wanted 
to  be  a  member  of  some  society,  and  this  seemed 
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to  me  like  a  splendid  opening.  So  I  began  to  ask  j 
questions.  They  were  going  to  buy  coal  for  a 
poor  family,  but  so  far  they  had  no  family  and  no  , 
coal.  Now  even  no  coal  for  no  family  did  not 
seem  quite  right  to  me,  so  I  said,  “Why  coal?” 

‘  ‘  Why,  you  see,  Frances  is  vice-president,  and  her  ^ 
father  sells  coal.”  This  argument  seemed  to  be 
conclusive  enough,  or  at  least  as  it  surely  is  for 
grown-ups  it  ought  to  be  for  children. 

Finally  this  came  out:  Harriet  asked  if  she 
could  put  her  $3.00  which  she  had  deposited  in  the 
bank  into  the  treasury  of  the  society,  to  help  the  ' 
poor.  We  agreed  that  she  might  if  she  wanted  to  ' 
do  so,  it  was  her  money  and  she  could  do  what  she  ^ 
liked  with  it.  But  when  she  replied:  “Well,  you  I 
see  I  would  only  put  it  in  for  a  little  while  to  get  t 
the  others  to  put  in,  and  then  I  would  take  my  ; 
$3.00  out,  ”  we  became  afraid  that  this  was  really  j 
becoming  a  thoroly  organized  society  to  help  the 
poor,  and  that  it  must  be  stopped.  So  here  I  am, 
still  doubting  whether  I  can  ever  become  a  member 
of  any  society.  \ 

Washington,  D.  C.  Alys  E.  Bentley.  j 


Extent  of  Teacher’s  Authority. 

[A  Rejoinder  by  Amos  M.  Kellogg.] 

A  letter  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Colwell,  in  the  April 
Teachers  Magazine,  discusses  the  extent  of 
the  authority  of  the  teacher.  It  is  plain  that  this  | 
has  not  the  breadth  it  once  had.  Cases  have  ’ 
been  known  in  which  a  citizen  complained  to  the  • 
teacher  of  improper  remarks  from  pupils  on  their  ; 
way  to  school,  and  punishment  was  meted  out. 
But  the  teachers  have  felt  that  they  had  enough 
to  do  in  maintaining  order  in  the  school-room 
and  on  the  school  grounds,  and  that  the  parents 
and  the  community  must  be  responsible  for  dis¬ 
order  beyond  these  limits. 

A  letter  from  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department,  dated  April  2,  1906,  says: 

“The  general  trend  of  court  decisions  and  of 
supervisory  school  officers  vested  with  judicial 
powers,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  authority  of 
teachers  over  pupils  does  not  begin  until  the 
pupils  have  arrived  at  the  school  grounds  in  the 
morning,  and  ends  when  the  pupils  have  left 
the  school  grounds  at  the  close  of  the  school  and 
started  for  their  respective  homes.  This  is  the 
view  taken  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  this  State, 
from  Superintendent  Gilmore  down  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  Superintendent  Skinner. 

“  When  Commissioner  Draper  was  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  he  even  held  j 
that  the  authority  of  a  teacher  was  not  absolute 
during  the  noon  intermission,  and  that  a  pupil 
possessed  a  legal  right  to  leave  the  school  grounds  | 
during  the  noon  intermission  with  the  consent  of 
his  parents.  The  present  view  is  not  to  hold 
teachers  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their 
pupils  to  and  from  school.  Offenses  committed  i 
by  pupils  when  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
school  authorities  are  to  be  regulated  by  parental 
and  police  authorities.” 

(Signed)  Thos.  E.  Finegan. 


Chief  of  Law  Division,  New  York  Education  Department. 


Labor  Day  Quotations 


Compiled  by  W.  L.  Benedict 


It  is  impossible  for  a  man  attempting  many 
things  to  do  them  all  well. 


— Zenophon. 


“Labor  is  worship!”  the  robin  is  singing; 
“Labor  is  worship!”  the  wild  bee  is  ringing. 

—Mrs.  Francis  S.  Osgood. 


The  man  who  seeks  one  thing  in  life,  and  but  one, 
May  hope  to  achieve  it  before  life  is  done; 

But  he  who  seeks  all  things,  wherever  he  goes,  ' 
Only  reaps  from  the  hopes  which  around  him  he 
sows, 

A  harvest  of  barren  regrets. 

— Owen  Meredith. 


When  the  ancients  said  that  a  work  begun  was 
half  done,  they  meant  that  we  ought  to  take  the 
utmost  pains  in  every  undertaking  to  make  a  good 
beginning. 

— Polybius. 


I  call  upon  those  whom  I  address  to  stand  up 
for  the  nobility  of  labor.  It  is  Heaven’s  great 
ordinance  for  human  improvement.  Let  not  that 
ordinance  be  broken  down.  Toil,  either  of  the 
brain,  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  hand,  is  the  only  true 
manhood,  the  only  true  nobility. 

— Rev.  Orville  Dewey. 


If  it  were  not  for  labor,  rhen  neither  could  eat 
so  much,  nor  relish  so  pleasantly,  nor  sleep  so 
soundly,  nor  be  so  healthful,  nor  so  useful,  so 
strong  nor  so  patient,  so  noble  nor  so  untempted. 

— Jeremy  Taylor. 


Work  is  healthy;  you  can  hardly  put  more  upon 
a  man  than  he  can  bear.  It  is  not  work  that  kills 
men,  it  is  worry.  Worry  is  rust  upon  the  blade. 

— Beecher. 


Hard  workers  are  usually  honest.  Industry 
lifts  them  above  temptation. 

— Bovee. 


The  lottery  of  honest  labor,  drawn  by  time,  is 
the  only  one  whose  prizes  are  worth  taking  up 
and  carrying  home. 

— Theodore  Parker. 


Rest  is  sweet  after  strife. — Owen  Meredith. 

Rest  is  not  quitting  the  busy  career; 

Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  its  sphere. 

— John  Dwight. 


Joy  to  the  Toiler! — him  that  tills 
The  fields  with  plenty  crowned; 

Him  with  the  woodman’s  axe  that  thrills 
The  wilderness  profound; 

Him  that  all  day  doth  sweating  bend 
In  the  fierce  furnace  heat; 

And  her  whose  cunning  fingers  tend 
On  loom  and  spindle  fleet! 

— Benjamin  Hathaway. 


No  man  is  bom  into  the  world  whose  work 
Is  not  born  with  him ;  there  is  always  work. 
And  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  will; 
And  blessed  are  the  horny  hands  of  toil! 

— Lowell. 


Be  aware,  therefore,  that  every  man  is  worth 
just  so  much  as  the  things  are  worth  about  which 
he  busies  himself. 

— Marcus  Antonius. 


Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work;  let  him 
ask  no  other  blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life 
purpose;  he  has  found  it  and  will  follow  it. 

— Carlyle. 


What  is  there  that  is  i  lustrious,  that  is  not  also 
attended  by  labor?  — Cicero. 


The  gods  give  nothing  really  good  and  beautiful 
without  labor  and  diligence.  — Xenophon. 


A  sacred  burden  is  the  life  ye  bear. 

Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly. 

Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly. 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin. 

But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win. 

— Frances  Anne  Kemble. 


Work  is  no  disgrace,  but  idleness  is  a  disgrace. 

— Hipparchus. 

He  who  would  eat  the  kernel  must  crack  the 
shell.  — Plautus. 


Life  is  accustomed  to  give  nothing  to  man  with¬ 
out  a  world  of  toil.  — Horace. 


It  is  not  with. saying  “Honey,  honey,”  that 
sweetness  will  come  into  the  mouth. 

— Shakespeare. 
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September  Entertainments. 

Foreword, 


It  is  not  so  much  speaking  a  piece  of  consider¬ 
able  length  that  is  beneficial  to  the  small  child,  as 
the  discipline  of  standing  up  before  an  audience 
and  speaking  easily  and  naturally,  and  so  distinctly 
as  to  be  well  heard.  Very  short  pieces  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  the  little  children  who 
recite  them.  If  the  following  are  given  to  fimt 
grade  pupils,  it  may  be  quite  as  well  to  give 
each  child  only  one  stanza  to  speak.  In  such  a 
case  the  required  number  of  pupils  go  upon  the 
floor  together,  and  one  stanza  follows  another, 
with  no  break  between. 


A  Rainbow  Exercise. 

September  is  just  the  time  to  talk  about  the  rainbow 
and  teach  the  colors.  The  glowing  garden  beds  are  riot¬ 
ing  in  color,  and  opportunity  for  its  study  is  every¬ 
where.  There  are  seven  colors  in  the  spectrum,  but  the 
teacher  who  succeeds  in  leading  small  children  to  distin¬ 
guish  six  will  do  well.  In  these  exercises,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bring  to  notice  indigo  and  violet.  The  last 
color  has  simply  been  called  purple. 

A  Sky  Rainbow. 

Some  little  drops  of  water 
That  lay  upon  the  ground. 

Once  started  off  for  cloud-land 
To  see  what  could  be  found. 


Six  pretty  colors 
Dancing  on  the  doer. 

Climbing  on  the  ceiling, 

Falling  on  the  floor. 

One  little  bey 
With  his  hands  held  highy 

Tried  to  catch  the  colors. 

But  oh,  how  they  did  fly! 

Roguish  Johnny  held  the  glass 
In  the  morning  sun. 

Tommy  chased  the  colors 
As  fast  as  he  could  run. 

But  when  he  put  his  hands  up 
To  catch  the  colors  bright, 

John  would  give  the  glass  a  tip 
And  then  they’d  all  take  flight. 

“  Now  get  them,  Tommy,  ”  Johnny  said, 
“This  time  I’ll  make  them  stay.” 

But  oh,  just  then  there  came  a  cloud 
And  stole  them  all  away. 


-3 


A  Flower  Rainbow. 

Let  the  first  child  and  the  last  child  hold  long  sprays  of 
trailing  vines.  When  the  verses  are  spoken,  the  row  in 
which  they  stand  changes  itself  into  a  semi-circle  and 
each  child  takes  hold  of  the  vines  with  the  hand  that  holds 
the  flowers,  thus  looping  themselves  together  with  bands 
of  green.  Then  they  sing  with  the  whole  school  the 
following  song: 


They  climbed  up  on  a  sunbeam. 

But  when  they  reached  the  sky 

They  saw  a  great  black  rain-cloud 
^  ^  Whose  thunder  rumbled  by. 

And  oh,  they  feared  the  thunder. 

And  the  lightning  flashing  so. 

And  back  to  earth  they  tumbled 
As  fast  as  they  could  go. 

Then  when  they  saw  the  green  earth 
They  laughed  with  all  their  might; 

And  John  and  Katie  shouted, 

“Oh,  see  the  rainbow  bright!” 

A  Sunshine  Rainbow. 

To  be  dramatized  as  spoken.  One  boy  holds  a  looking- 
elass  or  prism  in  the  sunshine  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
colors  dance  upon  the  wall  and  floor.  Another  boy — a 
very  small  one— tries  to  put  his  hand  over  the  bright  spot 
which  continually  darts  away.  At  the  line  “There  came 
a  cloud  ”  the  curtain  is  pulled  down  or  the  glass  removed. 


First  Child : 

Up  in  the  sky  where  the  rain-clouds  pass 
Shines  a  fair  rainbow  bright. 

Down  in  my  garden  a  rainbow,  too, 

Shines  in  September’s  light. 

Second  Child  (with  scarlet  geraniums): 

This  is  the  red;  see  it  burn  and  glow 
In  my  geranium  bed; 

Bright  vivid  scarlet,  so  warm  and  rich, — 
I^ok  at  my  beautiful  red! 

Third  Child  (with  nasturtiums)'' 

This  is  the  orange,  as  clear  as  flame. 

Hiding  in  leafy  bowers; 

Oh,  how  I  love  their  sweet,  spicy  smell,. 
Gorgeous  nasturtium  flowers. 

Fourth  Child  (with  a  yellow  dahlia) : 

'This  is  the  yellow,  this  dahlia  here. 
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Delicate,  fair,  and  fine; 

Fit  for  a  princess  or  queen  to  wear; 

See  my  pale  yellow  shine! 

Fifth  Child  (with  a  branch  of  green  leaves) : 

Circling  each  flower  in  the  garden  bed. 
Look  at  my  tender  green! 

Color  of  hope,  of  the  spring’s  first  blade; 
Dearest  of  colors  seen. 

Sixth  Child  (with  a  blue  pansy): 

This  is  my  blue,  this  sweet  pansy  here. 
Lovely  and  fragrant,  too. 

Early  to  blossom  and  last  to  go. 

Look  at  my  true,  true  blue! 

Seventh  Child  (with  purple  asters): 

This  is  my  purple,  these  asters  here. 

Kings’  robes  were  colored  so; 

Bravely  they  blossom  and  linger  late, 

Tho  the  chill  winds  may  blow. 

Eighth  Child  (joining  all  the  colors  with  the  vine 
sprays) : 

Purple  and  azure  and  scarlet  and  gold. 

All  the  bright  hues  together. 

Bloom  in  our  gardens  in  beauty  rare 
In  the  September  weather. 

Song  (by  the  school) . 

Oh,  the  Glad  September  Day* 

Song  by  the  School.  “O/oT  Air.^' 


Oh,  the  gar  -  den  shines  like  a  rain-bow  in  its 


splen-dor.  With  its  bios  -  soms  man  -  y  and  bright; 
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ten-der.  And  the  sun  has  gold  in  its  light. 
Chorus. 


Oh,  the  glad  Sep  -  tern  -  ber  day!  Oh,  the 
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glad  September  day!  Oh,  the  glad  Sep -tern -ber  day- 

{Chorus  repeated  very  soj'tly /or  echo.) 


Echo — To  be  sung  very  softly  or  by  hidden  singers 
placed  behind  a  closed  door. 

Oh,  the  glad  September  day! 

Oh,  the  glad  September  day! 

Oh,  the  glad  September  day! 

Now  the  school  bell  rings  and  we  gladly  hear  its, 
greeting, 

For  the  long  vacation  is  done. 


And  the  children  hasten  with  joy  to  merry  meeting; 

Work  and  play  at  school  are  begun. 

Chorus — Oh,  the  glad  September  day!  etc. 

B.  E.  B. 

A  Sketch  of  Frances  Willard. 

To  be  given  to  the  school  on  Miss  Willard’s  birthday, 
September  28th. 

NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl  who 
was  always  called  Frank.  I  do  not  think 
they  called  her  this  because  it  was  a  boy’s 
name,  altho  she  did  love  boys’  plays.  She 
lived  out  in  the  country  where  she  could  climb 
trees  and  run  and  shout  as  much  as  she  liked;  and 
she  played  with  her  brother  and  grew  up  strong 
and  round -ch  eked  and  brave-hearted.  But  I 
think  they  called  her  Frank  because  she  was  so 
honest  and  true  and  friendly  to  every  one.  She 
had  a  long  name.  It  was  Frances  Elizabeth 
Willard.  But  her  brother  and  her  schoolmates 
and  even  her  mother  and  sister  called  her  Frank. 

When  she  grew  older,  some  people  called  her 
"The  White  Ribbon  Woman.”  She  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  World’s  "Woman’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union,”  and  the  white  ribbon  she  wore 
stood  for  temperance  and  purity.  Now  that  she 
u  dead,  she  has  b^en  called,  "The  foremost 
woman  of  her  time.”  Her  statue  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  Washington.  That 
is  a  great  honor,  for  it  is  the  first  woman’s  statue 
that  was  ever  put  there.  But  Miss  Willard  de¬ 
served  the  honor,  and  all  the  girls  will  be  glad  that 
they  have  so  good  a  representative  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  As  the  little  children  say  in  their  piece: 

Her  deeds  were  all  kind  ones,  her  words  were  all  true. 
She  was  the  embodiment  of  love  and  sympathy  and 
charity.  She  was  gentle  and  gracious.  She  saw  some¬ 
thing  to  love  in  everybody  who  came  near;  and  she  was 
brave  and  forceful,  too. 

We  have,  not  time  to-day  to  speak  about  all  her 
life;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  her, 
so  that  when  you  read  her  name  you  will  feel  that 
she  was  a  real  woman  who  was  with  us  only  a 
few  years  ago,  and  who  loved  our  land  and  tried 
to  make  it  a  better  place  for  children  to  grow  up 
in.  The  school  children  ought  to  love  her,  for  she 
loved  them  very  much,  and  was  always  thinking 
of  them  and  planning  for  their  good. 

When  she  was  a  little  girl,  she  loved  to  run  out¬ 
doors  just  as  you  do,  and  she  learned  about  the 
birds  and  the  squirrels  and  the  flowers  and  all  the 
live  creatures  of  the  prairie  and  woods.  She  had 
a  good  chance  to  do  this,  for  she  lived  on  a  farm 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  with  wooded  hills  to  the 
left  and  right,  and  the  prairie  stretching  miles  away 
to  the  east.  The  family  had  come  there  across 
the  country  from  Ohio  in  white-covered  mover’s 
wagons.  They  were  miles  away  from  school  at 
first,  and  the  father  arranged  a  study  room  for 
them  in  the  farmhouse.  He  made  the  desks  and 
the  benches  himself.  There  the  mother  taught 
little  Frances  and  her  brother  Oliver  and  her 
sister  Mary;  and  a  little  later  a  teacher  came  and 
taught  them  there  with  the  nearest  neighbors’ 
children.  When  Frances  was  fourteen  years  old, 
a  little  brown  school-house  was  built  a  mile  away, 
and  the  "Willard  children  were  so  eager  to  go  that 
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they  got  up  before  daylight  the  first  day  to  get 
ready.  Here  they  used  to  make  the  rafters  ring 
by  singing, 

Now  to  heaven  our  prayer  ascending, 

God  speed  the  right  ! 

In  a  noble  cause  contending, 

God  speed  the  right. 

Wasn’t  that  a  good  song  for  her  to  sing?  It 
seems  as  if  the  teacher  guessed  what  Frances 
Willard’s  life  work  would  be  when  he  taught  them 
that  song. 

In  this  school,  Frances  always  stood  near  the 
head  of  her  classes,  and  she  studied  hard  to  keep 
her  place.  In  the  page  of  her  journal  that  tells 
about  the  first  day  of  school,  she  says;  ‘‘I  study 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  reading,  and 
spelling,  which  takes  up  every  minute  of  my  time. 
Stood  next  to  Pat  O’ Donahue  in  spelling  and  Pat 
stood  at  the  head.” 

Would  you  like  to  know  about  the  plays  the  chil¬ 
dren  used  to  play  on  the  farm,  which  they  called 
'Torest  Home”?  They  liked  to  play  Indians, 
and  they  had  big  paper  hats  trimmed  with  pea¬ 
cock  feathers,  and  belts  of  red  flannel  in  which 
they  stuck  their  wooden  swords  and  bunches  of 
arrows.  Often  they  played  Indian  fight.  They 
would  build  a  make-believe  fort,  or  call  the  house 
a  fort,  and  the  mother  and  two  little  girls  would 
try  to  hold  this  against  the  Indians — that  is  to 


say,  two  boys  and  a  dog — who  came  against  it. 
Once  in  this  play,  when  Frances  was  commanding 
general,  she  got  ahead  of  the  "Indians”  in  this 
way:  she  issued  an  order  to  have  ready  a  piece 
of  meat  to  coax  the  dog  away  from  the  boys  into 
the  house  with  them,  so  that  he  would  be  on  their 
side  and  the  Indian  force  would  be  weakened. 

They  had  aplay  city,  too,  with  a  mayor,  secretary, 
treasurer,  tax  collector,  and  postmaster.  They  had 
streets  to  their  city,  a  city  hall,  a  post  office,  and 
stores,  and  they  published  a  paper  which  they 
wrote  themselves.  You  may  be  sure  that  they 


had  no  saloons  in  this  city,  and  they  did  not  need 
a  jail,  for  every  one  obeyed  the  laws. 

Frances  liked  to  write.  She  had  a  seat  in  a 
tall  black  oak  tree,  and  in  a  branch  above  it  she 
fastened  a  box  in  which  she  kept  her  paper  and 
pencil.  She  nailed  a  big  Sign  on  the  tree  on  which 
she  had  printed  "The  Eagle’s  Nest— Beware.  ’ 
No  one  could  climb  up  to  it  unless  she  let  them. 
In  this  tree  the  little  girl  Frances  wrote  a  novel — 
at  least  she  called  it  a  novel — four  hundred  pages 
long. 

Again,  Frances  and  her  little  sister  Mary  made  a 
ship  out  of  a  hen  coop  and  a  big  plank  and  played 
sail  the  sea  for  hours.  The  hen  coop  was  pointed 
on  top.  They  put  the  plank  across  it  to  make  a 
see-saw.  Frances  stood  on  one  end  and  Mary  on 
the  other  with  an  old  rake  handle  apiece  to  steer 
it  with.  Up  and  down  they  went,  slow  when  they 
played  the  sea  was  smooth,  and  fast  when  it  was 
rough ;  and  they  made  rules  about  how  to  navigate 
when  the  weather  was  good  and  when  it  was  bad. 
You  can  imagine  what  fun  it  was. 

There  is  much  of  interest  that  we  might  tell, 
but  we  must  hurry  on.  When  Frances  Willard 
was  a  young  girl,  she  was  troubled  because  she 
wanted  to  be  very  beautiful  and  she  was  not. 
Her  mother  comforted  her  by  saying,  "Grand¬ 
father  Hill  was  the  noblest  looking  man  I  ever 
saw,  and  you  are  very  like  him,  my  dear.  ”  Then 
the  little  girl  resolved  to  be  noble  looking  and 
very  wisely  perceived  that  to  do  this  she  must  act 
and  feel  nobly.  After  this  she  tried  with  all  her 
might  to  do  this  and  she  certainly  succeeded,  for 
every  one  who  looked  upon  her  face  felt  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  be  better  and  kinder. 

When  she  grew  older,  she  went  away  from  home 
to  boarding-school  and  college  and  graduated  as 
valedictorian  of  her  class.  This  was  a  great  honor 
and  showed  that  she  had  been  one  of  the  best  of 
students,  with  the  highest  marks.  Then,  for  a 
number  of  years,  she  taught,  first  in  a  little 
country  school,  then  in  city  schools,  then  in 
women’s  colleges  and  seminaries,  and  finally  as 
Dean  of  the  Woman’s  College  and  Professor  of 
Esthetics  in  Northwestern  University.  She  was 
a  fine  teacher  and  better  positions  were  offered 
her  each  year. 

About  this  time  the  Temperance  Crusade  was 
begun  and  Miss  Willard  was  interested  in  it,  as 
she  was  in  every  good  work.  But  she  thought 
she  could  do  nothing  to  help  it  along  because  she 
was  so  busy  teaching.  Then  a  new  thought 
came  to  her.  She  says,  "It  occurred  to  me, 
strange  to  say,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  ought  to 
work  for  the  good  cause  just  where  I  was — that 
everybody  ought.”  So  she  began  to  work  for 
temperance. 

Her  heart  Warmed  to  the  work.  "To  serve 
such  a  cause  would  be  perfectly  enthralling,  ”  she 
exclaimed,  “if  only  I  had  more  time — if  I  were 
more  free.” 

Before  long  she  was  free  to  choose  one  work  or 
the  other.  In  one  day  she  received  two  letters. 
One  was  from  a  man  in  New  York  City  offering 
her  the  position  of  lady  principal  of  his  elegant 
school  with  a  salary  of  $2,400  a  year  and  such 
duties  as  she  might  choose.  The  other  was  from 
a  Chicago  woman  begging  her  to  take  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Chicago  W.  C.  T.  U.  Both  ncsitions 
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v/ould  take  up  all  her  time.  In  the  one 
she  would  get  $2,400  a  year;  in  the 
other  she  would  get  no  salary.  She 
chose  the  position  that  paid  nothing 
and  became  a  worker  in  the  temperance 
movement.  She  chose  it  because  she  thought  it 
was  right  to  do  so.  She  knew  it  would  be  hard 
when  she  chose  it,  and  it  was  hard.  For  a  while 
she  lived  on  faith.  Sometimes  she  was  actually 
hungry  and  had  no  money  to  buy  food.  Often 
she  walked  because  she  did  not  have  a  nickel  to 
pay  her  street-car  fare.  Often  as  she  went  about 
the  great  city  searching  for  the  friendless  and 
forgotten,  she  said  to  herself,  “I  am  a  better 
friend  than  you  dream,  I  know  more  about  you 
than  you  think,  for,  bless  God,  I  am  hungry,  too." 

When  the  women  of  the  Union  found  out  how  it 
w^,  they  provided  a  salary  for  the  office.  Miss 
Willard  never  had  so  much  money  as  she  would 


have  had  if  she  had  chosen  the  other 
work,  but  she  was  never  sorry  for  her 
choice. 

She  worked  for  the  temperance  cause 
for  twenty-four  years  after  this,  and 
each  year  she  did  a  larger  work.  She  traveled 
from  one  end  of  our  country  to  the  other  again 
and  again  in  the  interests  of  the  temperance 
movement.  She  made  hundreds  of  speeches  and 
helped  hundreds  of  people.  She  crossed  over  to 
England  and  did  the  same  kind  of  work  there. 
She  died  on  Feb.  17,  1898,  In  many  places  they 
celebrate  this  day  in  February  as  Frances  Willard’s 
heavenly  birthday.  Is  it  not  well  for  the  school 
children  of  our  land — and  the  grown  people,  toe — 
to  honor  her  memory?  The  most  fitting  honor  we 
can  do  her  and  the  one  that  would  please  her  best, 
is  to  make  our  lives  stand  as  hers  did  for  temper¬ 
ance  and  purity.  B.  E.  B. 


Entertainment  Helps  for  the  Rural  Teachers 


By  Grace  B.  Faxon 


A  Word  of  Introduction. 

Your  editor,  Mr.  Lang,  has  invited  me  to  write 
a  few  columns  every  month  intended  to  prove 
helpful  to  teachers  in  rural  districts  as  relate  to 
entertainments  both  inside  and  outside  the  school¬ 
room. 

The  rural  teacher  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
social  and  religious  life  of  her  community.  I  do 
not  speak  theoretically,  for  I  have  taught'  in 
district  schools  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts.  As  I  write  this  last  line  I  am 
reminded  of  a  young  woman  I  once  met,  who  told 
me  she  had  conceived  the  idea  of  teaching  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  At  that  time  she  was  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  eleventh!  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  she  is  still  pursuing  the  notion.  If  any 
of  you  ever  rneet  her,  let  me  know.  It  was  such  a 
unique  idea  it  greatly  interested  me. 

To  return  to  the  subject  in  han^  the  part  the 
rural  teacher  has  to  play  if  she  would  be  sought 
after,  looked  up  to,  and  loved  by  the  townspeople. 
Certain  it  is  that  if  she  possess  any  little  accom¬ 
plishment  and  is  willing  to  use  her  talent  in 
entertaining  at  socials,  lodges,  lyceums,  and  the 
like,  her  popularity  will  be  greatly  augmented. 
Any  tiny  accomplishment  means  so  much  to 
country  people,  and  the  girl  who  can  sing  a  little, 
or  play  the  piano,  organ,  or  violin  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated,  for  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  win  her 
way  into  the  hearts  of  her  pupils  and  their 
families. 

If  you  have  a  talent  for  music  or  elocution  do 
not  be  chary  of  using  it.  Accede  gracefully  to  the 
dernands  made  upon  it.  In  one  little  Maine  town  in 
which  I  taught  a  term  of  nine  weeks,  I  ‘'appeared 
in  public"  at  least  as  ihany  times.  The  Masonic 
lodge,  the  temperance  society,  church  socials. 
Daughters  of  Rebekah,  etc.,  all  wanted  me  in 
their  programs  for  one  or  more  recita¬ 
tions.  I  always  have  felt  glad  I  as¬ 
sisted  freely  and  willingly,  for  I  often 
have  heard  that  the  townspeople,  even 
after  these  many  years,  speak  most 


pleasantly  of  my  very  short  stay  among  them. 
Next  best  thing  to  being  able  to  take  part  in  a 
literary  or  musical  program  is  the  ability  to  “get 
up"  entertainments.  Oftentimes  it  will  happen 
that  altho  a  girl  rnay  not  be  anything  of  an 
actress  herself,  she  is  quite  capable  of  directing 
amateur  dramatics.  She  may  have  picked  up 
knowledge  of  stage-craft  from  witnessing  “real" 
theatrical  productions  in  the  city. 

The  Popularity  of  Prize  Contests. 

From  my  knowledge  of  entertainments  given 
by  schools  of  rural  communities  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  most  popular  of  all,  and  the  one  calculated  to 
arouse  the  greatest  interest  among  all  classes  and 
all  ages,  is  a  prize  speaking  contest,  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  devote  this,  my  first  article  of  “Helps 
to  Rural  Teachers”  to  this  subject. 

I  find  in  my  correspondence  with  teachers,  that 
tremendous  interest  attaches  itself  to  these  yearly 
events.  In  some  regions  there  are  county  con¬ 
tests.  The  several  leading  towns  of  a  county 
hold  contests  and  the  successful  speakers  meet  to 
fight  for  the  honor  of  oratorship  of  the  county. 
Some  of  the  old  New  England  towns  who  gave  up 
prize  oratoricals  for  a  number  of  years  are  reviving 
them.  Indeed,  my  advice  on  suitable  pieces  for 
prize  contests  is  asked  oftener  than  cn  any 
other  subject. 

I  am  aware  that  these  contests  cccur,  for  the 
most  part,  in  mid-winter  or  early  spring,  but  I  am 
purposely  taking  up  the  subject  now  so  as  to  urge 
the  teacher  who  knows  that  one  of  the  duties 
ahead  of  her  is  to  prepare  several  boys  and  girls 
in  their  recitations  for  the  Annual  Prize  Contest 
to  begin  so  early  that  her  charges  will  be  a  credit 
to  her,  the  school,  the  town,  and  there  selves. 
Many  times  I  have  received  a  letter  from  some 
worried  teacher  who  urged  me  to  “select  a  piece 
and  send  by  return  mail  as  there  were 
only  seventeen  days  before  the  con¬ 
test.  " 

Seventeen  days!  There  ought  to  be 
seventeen  weeks! 
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Choosing  the  Selections. 

First  and  most  important,  is  the 
selecting  of  pieces.  You  know  the 
ability  of  your  pupils.  Do  not  over¬ 
tax  it.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  best  prize 
selections  and  the  pupils  to  whom  they  are  suited. 

Dramatic  Pieces.  A  girl  of  dramatic  or  emo¬ 
tional  temperament  stands  a  good  chance  of 
obtaining  a  prize,  because  there  are  m.any  selec¬ 
tions  that  ‘‘show  off”  her  ability,  and  moreover, 
are  pieces  that  are  likely  to  appeal  to  her  audience. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  pupil  had  unfair  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  other  contestants,  but  oftentimes  a 
girl  of  this  temperament  does  not  possess  a  strong 
voice,  and,  very  likely,  she,  in  her  emotional 
passages,  misses  or  stumbles  “in  her  lines.” 

f‘The  Royal  Princess,”  by  Christina  Rossetti, 
i‘Zingarella,  the  Gypsy  Girl,”  by  E.  McDowell, 
and  “Lasca,”  by  F.  Deprez,  are  three  extremely 
dramatic  selections,  written  in  the  first  person, 
which  should  be  attempted  only  by  boys  and  girls 
who  have  elocutionary  talents  of  high  order.  All 
are  very  “showy”  pieces  and  are  great  favorites. 

The  most  popular  theme  for  dramatic  poems  is 
a  daring  ride,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  pieces 
descriptive  of  a  ride  have  taken  more  prizes  than 
all  others  put  together.  For  a  boy,  I  may  espe¬ 
cially  recommend  “How  the  La  Rue  Stakes  Were 
Lost,”  tho  it  often  is  recited  by  a  girl;  but  there 
are  so  many  pieces  that  seem  to  belong  rightfully 
to  the  girl  it  is  only  just  to  let  the  boys  claim 
this  one.  “As  the  Mom  Rose”  is  a  girl’s  piece,  a 
prose  selection,  as  is  the  “La  Rue  Stakes,’  and 
it  has  taken  dozens  of  prizes  all  over  the  country. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Revolutionary  days,  and  the 
story  is  that  of  a  girl  riding  to  save  her  lover  who 
is  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  Tories.  “The  Ride  of 
Great-Grandmother  Lee”  by  Eben  Rexford,  has  a 
similar  theme,  but  is  in  verse;  the  same  theme,  too, 
is  in  “The  Ride  of  Jennie  M’Neal”  by  Will  Carle- 
ton.  Then  there  are  “How  Salvator  Won,”  by 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  and  “  How  They  Brought 
the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  ”  by  Robert 
Browning.  These  are  all  old  prize  winners. 

I  would  put  in  the  same  class  the  following 
pieces:  “Kentucky  Belle,”  by  Constance  Wool- 
son,  “Flash,”  by  Will  Carleton;  “Sheltered,”  by 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett  (this  excellent  piece  is  little 
known,  by  the  way),  “Briar  Rose,”  “How  He 
Saved  St'.  Michael’s,”  and  “Karl  the  Martyr.” 
These  are  narrative  poems  with  climaxes  where 
some  emotional  ability  is  called  for.  “The  Soul 
of  the  Violin”  and  “The  Fiddle  Told”  are  two 
famous  prize  pieces  that  are  more  dramatic  in 
character. 

Some  Simpler  Pieces. 

But  the  average  boy  or  girl  is  possessed  of  little 
imagination  and  oftenest  of  no  dramatic  power. 
They  have  qualities,  however,  that  more  than 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  these  from  an  elocutionary 
standpoint, — a  good  presence,  a  clear  ringing 
voice,  a  fine  memory,  and  a  general  air  of  self¬ 
repose.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  deal  with 
this  type  of  boy  or  girl.  Many  teachers  make  the 
mistake  of  choosing  selections  for  them 
that  call  for  a  display  of  emotion  which 
they  cannot  give  and  therefore,  failing 
in  that  point,  make  a  generally  poor 
impression. 


There  are  many  fine  selections  that, 
altho  non-dramatic  in  character  will 
hold  the  attention  of  the  audience  m  I 
the  interest  of  the  theme.  Dickens’  “  The  J/ 

Child’s  Dream  of  a  Star”  is  always  good. 

“A  Man  Without  a  Country,  ”  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  may  be  cut  to  proper  length.  Then  there 
is  the  old  favorite,  “One  Niche  the  Highest.  A 
cutting  from  “Snow  Bound”  is  fine  for  either  a 
boy  or  girl;  so  is  a  cutting  froin  ‘  Evangeline.” 
“An  Order  for  a  Picture,”  by  Alice  Cary  is  a  fine 
non-dramatic  piece.  Orations  belong  in  this  class, 
of  course,  and  there  are  so  many  fine  ones  from 
which  to  choose  I  shall  not  attempt  to  name  theni, 
but  I  want  to  suggest  “The  Message  to  Garcia,’ 
which  I  never  have  seen  on  a  contest  program. 

Selections  Showing  Voice  Capabilities. 

There  are  sometimes  pupils  in  common  schools 
who  have  received  instruction  in  elocution  and 
whose  voices  have  been  so  developed  as  to  posse^ 
great  flexibility.  There  are  a  number  of  “  show 
pieces  for  these  boys  and  girls.  There  is  the  old 
favorite,  “The  Creeds  of  the  Bells.”  Then  there 
are  “The  Cataract  of  Lodore,  ”  Poe’s  “The  Bells, ’ 
“The  Charcoal  Man,”  and  the  bird-tone  piece, 
“Robert  of  Lincoln.” 

Humorous  Selections. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  humorous  selections 
seldom  win  prizes  in  contests,  altho  there  are 
notable  selections.  “Mr.  Traver’s  First  Hunt,” 

I  remember,  won  either  first  or  second  prize  two 
years  ago  in  the  Prize  Speaking  Contest  of  the 
Salem  (Mass.)  High  School.  Cuttings  of  suitable 
length  from  “Patsy”  and  “The  Birds’  Christmas 
Carol,  ”  both  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  have  often 
won  prizes.  ‘ ‘  How  Tom  Sawyer  Whitewashed  the 
Fence”  will  never  grov/  stale  and  is  a  particularly 
good  selection  for  any  boy  who  inclines  to  the 
hurr  rous.  Selections  from  “Emmy  Lou”  are 
very  popular  just  now. 

Cuttings  from  New  Books. 

The  selections  that  I  have  named  are  not  new 
ones.  They  have  been  known  to  the  elocution 
world  for  many  years.  But  I  have  “kept  tabs” 
on  contest  programs  for  a  number  of  years  and  I 
find  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  winning 
selections  are  the  old-time  favorites.  However, 
if  a  teacher  desires  something  new,  let  her  watch 
the  magazines  and  new  books  of  fiction.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  cut  a  story  or  chapter  to  recitation 
length.  Take  out  everything  extraneous  to  the 
main  interest  or  plot;  also  the  “said  he’s.”  Cut 
most  of  the  descriptive  matter  that  mingles  with 
the  conversational  parts. 

Preparing  for  Contests. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article  I  have  spoken  of 
the  great  need  of  choosing  a  selection  for  the  con¬ 
testant  many  weeks  before  the  contest.  Now  I 
may  add  that  a  few  simple  breathing  and  voice 
exercises  will  do  wonders.  ' 

The  teacher  who  knows  that  a  prize  contest  is 
ahead  of  her  during  the  course  of  the 
school  year,  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
judge  during  the  first  month  what  j 

pupils  are  likely  to  enter.  As  a  part 
of  the  preparation,  give  these  pupils 


The  Farmer  and  the  Fox* 

tjf. 

By  Margaret  and  Clarence  Weed,  Massachusetts. 

A  farmer  was  once  vexed  because  in  winter  the  meadow  mice  under 
the  snow  ate  the  bark  off  his  young  fruit  trees  so  that  they  died.  He  tried 
to  hunt  the  mice  and  kill  them,  but  he  was  so  clumsy  that  they  generally 

got  away  from  him.  \  ^ 

< 

One  day  the  farmer  saw  a  fox  in  the  corner  of  his  wood  lot,  and, 
thinking  that  it  would  be  a  hne  thing  to  have  the  fox's  fur  to  make  a  rug 
for  his  parlor  floor,  he  set  a  trap  where  he  had  seen  the  fox. 

That  night  the  fox  came  to  the  corner  of  the  woods  again  and  in 
prowling  around  in  search  of  something  to  eat  he  put  his  foot  into  the 
trap  and  was  caught.  He  tried  in  evTry  way  to  get  his  foot  out,  but  the 
trap  held  fast,  and  the  poor  fox  was  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  the  man, 
or  else  of  starving  to  death. 

The  night  that  he  set  the  trap  the  farmer  was  taken  sick  and  he  was 
unable  to  leave  the  house  for  a  whole  week. 

The  night  after  the  fox  was  caught  he  called  to  another  fox  which 
he  saw  running  through  the  woods,  “Come  and  help  me.  I  am  caught 
in  a  trap  ” 

♦See  note  under  the  Department  of  “Among  Ourselves  ”,  on  page  69. 
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The  other  fox  knew  what  that  meant  for  he  had  once  himself  been 
nearly  caught  in  such  a  trap,  so  he  came  to  the  fox  and  dug  away  at  the 
chain  and  tried  in  every  way  to  get  the  trap  loose,  but  he  could  not  do  it. 
Then  the  fox  in  the  trap  said, 

I  am  so  hungry!  Please  bring  me  something  to  eat.” 

”A11  right,”  said  the  second  fox,  “surely  I  will,  and  I  will  get  the 
other  foxes  to  bring  you  something,  too.” 

So  the  second  fox  went  through  the  woods  and  fields  and  told  all  the 
foxes  whom  he  met  that  their  brother  was  caught  in  a  trap  and  that  they 
must  keep  him  supplied  with  food.  Then  they  brought  to  the  fox  in  the 
trap  as  many  mice  as  they  could  catch  and  laid  them  down  on  the  ground 
where  they  could  be  reached  by  him.  The  fox  feasted  royally  and  that 
night  had  all  he  could  eat. 

The  next  night  the  foxes  came  again,  bringing  the  mice  with  them. 
They  brought  so  many  that  the  fox  in  the  trap  could  not  eat  them  all. 

Each  night  after  that  the  other  foxes  brought  mice  for  the  fox  in  the 
trap  to  eat,  so  that  in  the  morning  he  would  have  eaten  all  he  wanted  and 
would  still  have  many  mice  left  beside  him  on  the  ground. 

When  the  farmer  got  well  again  he  thought  of  his  trap  and  went  out 
to  see  if  he  had  caught  a  fox.  Sure  enough!  When  he  came  to  the  place 
he  found  the  fox.  He  got  a  club  and  was  going  to  kill  the  poor  fox, 
when  he  saw  all  the  dead  mice  upon  the  ground  beside  it. 

“Oh-ho!”  said  he.  “And  do  you  foxes  kill  those  awful  mice?” 

“Yes'^said  the  fox,  “we  kill  mice  all  our  lives.” 

The  farmer  was  surprised  to  hear  .the  fox  reply  to  him,  and  said, 
“Very  well,  then,  I  will  let  you  go  free,  for  these  mice  are  always  kill¬ 
ing  my  trees.” 

So  he  let  the  fox  out  of  the  trap,  and  it  ran  away  to  thank  the 
other  foxes  for  their  help  in  keeping  him  alive. 


THE  HAY! 

From  the  pain 
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The  Adventures  of  a  Royal  Bumble  Bee 

By  Nina  L.  Marshall,  New  York 


How  the  Queen  of  the  Jolly  Rovers  Went  On  a  Voyage* 

Far,  far,  away  in  the  Land  of  Australia  some  farmers  sowed  clover- 
seed.  The  seeds  sprouted  and  grew  into  fine  plants.  As  their  parents  in 
the  mother  country  used  to  do,  they  prepared  a  banquet  and  sent  out  invita¬ 
tions  to  Jolly  Rovers.  No  Jolly  Rovers  came,  for  none  lived  in  the  Land. 

The  pink  clover  cups  faded,  the  honey  dried  up,  the  game  of  Give  and 
Take  was  never  played  and  the  Red  Clover  made  no  seed.  The  cattle 
ate  up  the  old  Red  Clovers  and  the  farmers  were  discouraged,  knowing 
there  would  be  no  young  Red  Glovers  for  the  .coming  summer. 

While  the  farmers  were  thinking  what  they  should  do,  a  botanist 
came  along  and  told  them  the  secret  of  the  game  of  Give  and  Take.  He 
said  that  the  flower  cups  and  wands  and  pollen-powder-boxes  for  the  game 
were  all  planned  for  Jolly  Rovers.  They  were  too  large  for  Honey  Bees 
to  play  with,  and  too  small  for  Butterflies.  The  botanist  advised  the 
farrners  to  send  invitations  to  Jolly  Rover  Queens  to  come  over  'to  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  Queens  alone  could  be  invited,  as  you  will  see  when  you  read 
of  the  habits  of  Rover  families. 

Jolly  Rover  court-ladies  and  the  husbands  of  Jolly  Rover  Queens  do 
not  live  very  long.  The  husbands  are  jolly  and  harmless  and  cannot  even 
show  fight  to  an  enemy,  for  they  have  no  sharp  stingers  and  no  poison 
bags.  The  court- ladies  are  small  and  are  great  fighters  if  disturbed,  but 
they  cannot  stand  the  cold  of  winter  and  usually  die  when  the  flowers  die. 

The  Queens  are  so  large  and  strong  that  they  can  endure  both  cold 
and  hunger,  and  are  content  to  stay  all  winter  in  their  snug  houses  in  the 
ground,  while  their  eggs  grow  and  grow  to  be  ready  for  the  spring. 

The  farmers  listened  to  the  botanist  and  decided  to  try  again.  They 

sent  for  more  seed  and  for  a  number  of  Jolly  Rover  Queens  with  bags  of 
eggs. 

The  Queens  went  on  board  ship  and  sailed  and  sailed  until  they  came 
to  the  great  Land  of  Australia.  I  think  the  Queens  were  glad  to  reach 
and  and  stretch  their  gauzy  wings  which  had  been  folded  so  long. 

All  Jolly  Rovers  have  a  habit  of  slipping  one  pair  of  wings  under 
another  pair  when  they  are  crawling  or  resting.  I  am  sure  this  is  to  make 

e  wings  ta  e  up  as  little  room  as  possible  when  the  Rovers  want  to  enter 
nower-cups  or  honey-comb  cells. 

If  the  Rovers  wish  to  fly  up  in  the  air,  they  slip  the  under  wings  out 

*The  illustrations  in  the  text  are  explained  on  page  61. 
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and  hook  their  edges  to  the  edges  of  the  upper  wings.  Then  two  wings 

look  like  one  wing,  and  the  Jolly  Rover 
seems  to  have  two  wings  instead  of  four. 
The  two  wings  made  by  hooking  to¬ 
gether  four  parts,  two  and  two,  are  very 
strong.  With  them  Rovers  can  travel 
miles  and  miles  in  a  very  short  time. 

When  the  Queens  were  given  their 
freedom  in  the  Land  they  buzzed  and 
hummed  and  crawled  in  and  out  of  every  mouse-hole  they  saw  until  each 
found  one  which  seemed  good  for  a  house. 

As  soon  as  a  Queen  decided  upon  a  house,  she  went  out  and  gathered 
some  honey  and  yellow  pollen  powder  from  some  Australian  flowers.  She 
mixed  the  two  and  rolled  th^m  into  a  ball  and  put  the  ball  away  in  a  safe 
corner  of  her  new  home.  Then  she  put  a  number  of  eggs  on  the  ball. 

After  a  time  many  Baby  Rovers  came  from  the  eggs.  They  were 
queer  looking  things,  white,  and  made  up  of  rings, 
and  with  no  feet.  They  did  not  at  all  resemble 
their  Queen  mother,  nor  their  fathers,  who  had  died 
with  the  flowers  in  the  old  country. 

They  did  not  look  very  much  like  the  white 
grubs  which  spoil  our  chestnuts.  The  only  thing 
they  could  do  was  to  eat  their  pollen  and  honey 
cradle  until  they  were  so  fat  they  could  eat  no  more. 

Then  each  spun  a  silken  veil  about  him  and  went 
to  sleep. 


As  soon  as  a  baby  went  to  sleep  a  Queen  mother  came  along  and 
covered  his  silk  veil  with  fine  wax  and  left  him  to  sleep  safe  and  sound. 

While  they  slept,  wonderful  changes  were  wrought  in  them  so  that 
one  sunny  day  they  all  awoke  to  find  themselves  Jolly  Rover  girls.  They 
were  not  as  large  as  their  Queen  mother,  but  they  had  sharp  stings  just 

like  hers,  which  they  could  thrust  out  from  the  ends  of 
their  bodies  when  they  were  disturbed. 

As  soon  as  the  Jolly  Rover  girls  were  out  of  their  silk 
and  wax  cradles  they  had  to  work  in  earnest.  Their  Queen 
rnother  devoted  herself  to  laying  eggs  and  left  the  Rover 
girls  to  tend  the  Rover  babies.  They  had  to  provide  honey 
and  wax  for  them,  and  do  all  the  work  of  the  house. 

No  Rover  boys  appeared  in  the  home  until  toward  the 
end  of  the  summer  when  there  also  appeared  seme  Rover 
girls  who  were  the  image  of  their  mothers,  large  and  very 
handsome.  They  did  not  have  to  work  at  home,  but  could  spend  all  their 
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time  playing  among  the  flowers  with  the  Rover  boys.  Their  turn  to  work 
came  the  following  spring  when  they  had  to  go  house  hunting  and  care  for 
all  the  early  babies. 

How  Rover  Boys  and  Girls  go  to  Parties  Uninvited 


You  knew  that  Red  Clovers  always  invite  Jolly  Rovers  to  their  ban¬ 
quets  and  that  they  are  very  polite  to  their  guests  and  make  everything 
comfortable  for  them. 


There  are  other  flowers  which  also  invite 


Jolly  Rovers,  and  make  them 
happy  and  play  different 
games  of  Give  and  Take. 
But  there  are  flowers  which 
invite  only  long-billed  humm¬ 
ing  birds  or  long-tongued 
butterflies  and  these  flowers 
always  consider  the  comfort 
of  their  special  guests.  They 
do  not  want  the  Jolly  Rovers 
about.  They  do  not  do  as 
the  fox  did  to  the  long  billed 
crane,  serve  food  on  platters, 
but  always  make  the  flower- 
cups  of  just  the  depth  to  suit 
their  guests.  And  so  they 
play  their  game  of  Give  and 
Take. 


The  beautiful  pink  Weigela  which  blooms  in  all  of  our  parks  does  not 
serve  her  honey  in  these  deep  trumpets  for  short- tongued  Jolly  Rovers. 
But  they  come,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  truly  like  thieves  they  do  not  enter 
in  by  the  door  but  climb  up  some  other  way.  With  their  strong  biting 
jaws  they  pierce  the  base  of  a  trumpet  and  suck  out  the  honey.  When 
they  do  this  the  beautiful  Weigela  cannot  play  her  game  of  Give  and  Take. 

You  may  see  thieving  Rovers  at  work  on  the  honey  horns  of  Red  and 
Yellow  Columbine,  which  grow  on  the  Palisades  along  the  Hudson,  and 
in  rocky  places  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  or  you  may  see  them  on  the 
blue  and  pink  or  white  ones  which  grow  in  parks  and  gardens. 

It  is  fun  to  watch  them;  they  do  not  know  what  harm  they, are  doing 
to  the  flowers  they  rob.  These  flowers  will  have  to  put  some  stiff  hairs 
or  thick  walls  about  the  bases  of  their  honey  cups,  as  certain  flowers  have 
done,  and  then  only  invited  guests  can  get  the  honey,  and  the  game  of 
Give  and  Take  can  be  j)layed.  Then  good  seed  can  be  made. 
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the  following  simple  exercises  as  a  help  in  breath¬ 
ing  control,  urging  them  to  practice  them  faith¬ 
fully  ten  minutes  every  day. 

Exercise  I.  Stand  in  an  erect  but  easy  position, 
with  raised  chest.  Draw  in  slowly  thru  the 
nostrils  a  full  breath ;  hold  it  a  second  and  expel  it 
thru  the  nostrils  slowly  and  evenly. 

Exercise  11.  Draw  in  a  deep,  full  breath  very 
slowly  thru  the  nostrils  and  expel  it  so  gently  thru 
the  mouth  that  a  lighted  candle  held  in  front  of 
the  mouth  will  not  flicker.  In  fact,  practice 
with  the  candle. 

Exercise  III.  Ask  the  pupils  to  practi  this 
exercise  when  walking.  Expel  the  breath  while 
walking  five  steps;  keep  the  lungs  empty  another 
five  steps;  inflate  them  during  five  more  and  retain 
the  breath  while  walking  five  more.  This  makes 


one  inhalation  and  one  exhalation  for  every 
twenty  steps. 

To  acquire  flexibility  of  voice  the  following 
stanzas  from  Mrs.  Hemans’  “Bring  Flowers”  are 
valuable.  Give  the  first  in  a  light,  joyous,  highly 
pitched  tone,  with  rapid  word  action,  the  second 
in  a  deep,  solemn  tone  with  slow  word  action. 

Bring  flowers,  young  flowers,  for  the  festal  board. 

To  wreathe  the  cup  ore  the  wine  is  poured! 

Bring  flowers,  they  are  springing  in  wood  and  vale. 
Their  breath  floats  out  on  the  southern  gale. 

And  the  touch  of  the  sunbeam  hath  waked  the  rose 
To  deck  the  hall  where  the  bright  wine  flows. 

Bring  flowers,  pale  flowers,  o’er  the  bier  to  shed, 

A  crown  for  the  brow  of  the  early  dead! 

For  this  thru  its  leaves  hath  the  white  rose  burst. 

For  this  in  the  woods  was  the  violet  nursed! 

Tho  they  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  was  ours. 

They  are  love’s  last  gift,  bring  ye  flowers,  pale  flowers. 


How  Watertown  Does  It 


By  SupT.  Frank  R.  Page,  Massachusetts 

[Last  year  Teachers  Magazine  published  a  report  of  work  done  in  the  schools  of  Watertown,  Mass.  The 
readers  were  so  well  pleased  that  the  editor  asked  the  Superintendent  to  supply  each  month  an  account  of  the 
plans  carried  on  in  his  schools.  This  first  installment  is  somewhat  more  general  in  nature  than  succeeding  articles  will 
be — of  necessity  so,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  obtain  a  survey  of  the  field  before  specializing.  However,  there  is 
a  wealth  of  suggestions  which  thoughtful  teachers  will  know  how  to  utilize  for  the  good  of  their  pupils. — The  Editor.] 


We  have  been  interested  for  some  time  in 
Watertown  in  planning  an  elementary  course  of 
study  designed  to  relate  school  work  more  closely 
to  life.  At  the  outset  we  accepted  the  definition 
which  makes  education  mean  preparation  for  life 
by  acquainting  the  child  with  the  world  in  which 
his  life  is  to  be  lived.  Acquaintance  with  the 
world,  adjustment  to  environment  is  another 
name  for  it,  means  of  course  acquaintance  with 
its  history  and  geography,  with  its  literature, 
music,  and  art,  with  business  life  and  industry, 
with  nature  and  civic  life.  In  the  elementary 
school  this  will  be  only  an  elementary  acquain¬ 
tance.  The  boy  or  girl  deprived  of  it  is  likely  to 
live  a  life  that  is  dwarfed  and  narrow  and  empty, 
and  if  he  does  not  get  it  in  school  it  is  a  matter  of 
chance  if  he  gets  it  at  all. 

We  need,  in  school,  to  acquaint  pupils  with  the 
world  so  that  they  can  live  in  it,  but  we  need,  too, 
in  school  to  wake  pupils  up  so  that  they  will  live 
in  it,  using  ‘'live”  as  opposed  to  “exist,”  live 
fully  and  completely,  participate  in  life.  The 
two  words  in  our  educational  creed  are  acquainting 
and  awaking.  We  believe  that  the  things  taught 
in  school  must  be  real  things,  things  presented  viv¬ 
idly  and  capable  of  being  put  to  use  outside  school. 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  supreme  efficacy  of  text¬ 
book  study.  We  believe  in  cultivating  the  inves¬ 
tigating  attitude.  Things  reached  for  and  grasped 
by  the  pupil  count  for  more  in  his  education  than 
things  poured  in  by  the  teacher.  We  believe  in 
education  thru  self-activity.  We 
do  not  believe  that  everything 
done  for  the  pupil  in  school  is  the 
right  preparation  for  a  life  in 
which  one  must  shift  for  him¬ 
self;  we  believe  that  the  pupil' 
must  be  set  on  his  own  feet  in 
school.  The  school,  we  believe, 
should  give  boys  and  girls  an 
impetus  that  will  land  them  in 
the  world  alert  and  open-eyed, 
ready  to  take  a  thinking,  acting 
part  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

These  are  the  ideals  which  we 
have  for  our  elementary  course 
of  study.  In  a  fair  degree  they 
are  being  attained.  In  suc¬ 
ceeding  articles  I  hope  to  tell 
more  of  some  of  the  best  features 
of  that  course,  among  them  our 
school  trips,  our  plan  for  first 
grades,  the  plan  for  literature, 
the  plan  for  composition,  and  the 
plan  for  geography. 

School  Trips. 

Tradition  demands  that  child¬ 
ren  who  are  being  educated 
should  stay  in  school  and  mind  Watertown  Pupils, 


their  books.  If  we  believe,  however,  that  education 
means  getting  children  really  to  live  in  the  world, 
tradition  handicaps  our  efforts,  for  it  isolates 
pupils  within  four  walls,  separating  them  from 
the  world  outside  where  life  is,  the  world  they 
should  learn  about.  Nor  are  books  alone  the  best 
material  for  education.  There  is  a  serious  danger 
to  be  constantly  guarded  against  in  their  use  by 
children,  the  danger  that  idea-getting  may  be 
usurped  by  word-remembering.  Remember  Don 
Quixote’s  ridiculous  adventures.  He  thought  he 
could  get  adjusted  to  his  environment  by  reading 
books.  So  he  shut  himself  up  and  read,  and  the 
story  of  his  mis-adjustment  has  convulsed  three 
centuries  of  readers. 

When  we  undertook  to  supplement  the  books 
by  excursions  for  the  study  of  nature,  geography, 
industry,  or  history,  we  found  it  resulted  in  making 
the  children  more  wide-awake,  it  opened  their 
eyes  and  loosened  their  tongues  and  it  supplanted 
word-memory  with  idea-getting.  We  have  been 
taking  these  trips  for  five  years  and  the  teachers 
are  agreed  that  they  are  invaluable  aids  in  school 
work. 

We  got  around  the  objection  that  is  apt  to  be 
made  by  the  school  authorities,  that  children  are 
sent  to  school  to  study,  not  to  go  off  on  trips,  by 
going  into  this  sort  of  thing  very  gradually.  The 
first  year  we  took  only  three  trips.  Now  by 
going  slowly  we  have  the  townspeople  interested, 
whereas  there  would  likely  have  been  objection 


Fourth  Grade,  Studying  the  Animals  at  Norumbega  Park. 
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had  we  not  felt  our  way  along.  The 
expense  of  the  trips  is  not  a  great  ob¬ 
jection.  A  round-trip  carfare  is  usually 
but  ten  cents,  and  when  children  are  too 
poor  to  afford  it,  it  is  quietly  paid  for 
them.  Our  trips  have  become  so  well  established 
now  that  rarely  is  there  refusal  to  provide  the 
necessary  fare  when  the  parent  is  able. 

We  insist  that  these  expeditions  shall  not  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  picnic.  Children  are  not  allowed 
to  buy  candy  or  peanuts  to  eat  on  the  way.  In 
traveling  about  they  walk  quietly,  two  by  two. 
If  a  pupil  does  not  behave  on  a  trip  he  is  not 
allowed  to  take  the  next  trip.  A  single  warning 
is  usually  sufficient.  Generally  a  school  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  in  charge  of  the  teacher,  the 
other  in  charge  of  the  principal.  In  taking  a 
difficult  trip,  like  the  one  around  Boston,  for 
example,  the  class  goes  in  three  divisions,  the 
extra  one  going  in  charge  of  the  superintendent. 
On  a  short  trip  for  nature  study  near  the  school 
the  class-room  teacher  alone  is  generally  in  charge. 
When  the  class  is  large  and  is  going  some  distance, 
a  special  car  is  usually  chartered.  Our  trips  are 
always  taken  in  school  time. 

For  the  success  of  a  trip  it  is  essential  that 
careful  preparation  be  made  by  the  teacher. 
Even  if  the  ground  is  well  known  to  her  she  ought 
to  go  over  it  again  just  before  the  trip.  She  must 
know  the  ground  perfectly.  The  children,  too, 
must  be  carefully  prepared.  On  all  but  the 
short  nature  study  trips  they  take  note-books  with 
them  which  contain  the  results  of  their  previous 
study  in  school,  with  spaces  for  noting  results  of 
observation  at  the  time  of  the  trip.  In  preparing, 
for  example,  for  a  trip  to  Abbey’s  Holy  Grail 
pictures  in  the  Boston  Library,  the  pupils  study 
reproductions  of  the  pictures  beforehand,  and 
know  the  story  of  each  one  of  the  series  before 
they  leave  the  school.  Such  things  as  the  color  of 
Galahad’s  dress,  the  style  of  his  armor,  the  device 
on  Launcelot’s  shield,  etc.,  are  noted  in  the  books 
under  headings  already  made,  at  the  time  of  the 
visit.  On  many  of  the  trips  of  course  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  talk.  Explanations  must  be  made 
beforehand  and  when  this  is  not  done  the  trip  is 
a  fizzle. 

The  following  comprises  our  present  list  of  trips; 
trips  for  nature  study  are  not  included:  First 
grade,  a  trip  to  the  blacksmith,  a  visit  to  the 
farmer;  second  grade,  a  trip  to  the  museum  at 
Harvard  for  a  study  of  Indians  in  connection  with 
Hiawatha;  third  grade,  a  visit  to  the  carpenter,  a 
visit  to  the  grocery  store  in  connection  with 
arithmetic  lessons,  a  trip  to  Waverly  Oaks;  fourth 
grade,  Norumbega  Park  for  animal  study,  freight 
and  express  office,  engine  house,  police  station, 
public  library,  in  connection  with  geography 
lessons;  fifth  grade,  a  visit  to  the  Art  Museum  for 
history,  a  visit  to  City  Point  for  study  of  marine 
life ;  sixth  grade,  trip  to  Boston  Public  Library  for 
Abbey  pictures  after  reading  King  Arthur  stories, 
a  trip  about  Boston  for  geography  and  history, 
trips  to  a  market  garden,  to  woollen  mills,  to  the 
foundry  for  study  of  industries  in  con¬ 
nection  with  geography;  seventh  grade, 
visit  to  the  Peabody  Museum  for  study 
of  Indians  in  connection  with  history, 
a  trip  to  Agassiz  Museum  for  study  of 


animals  in  connection  with  geography, 
a  trip  to  the  rubber  factory  in  connection 
with  geography;  eighth  grade,  a  visit  to  I  VV  j 
an  ocean  steamship  in  preparation  for 
an  imaginary  journey  in  geography, 
a  trip  to  Concord  and  Lexington  for  history  and 
literature;  ninth  grade,  a  visit  to  the  Athenaeum 
Press,  a  visit  to  the  Art  Museum  for  picture 
study,  a  visit  to  the  State  Legislature  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  civil  government,  visits  to  the  gas  works, 
electric  light  station  and  t  lephone  exchange  for 
study  of  industry. 

After  a  trip  is  taken  it  is  written  up  by  the  pupil 
from  the  notes  taken  in  preparation  for  and  during 
the  trip  and  the  account  is  illustrated  by  drawings, 
half  tones,  or  photographs.  When  the  children 
have  something  to  write  about  that  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in  we  find  that  not  only  do  they  want  to 
write,  but  that  they  write  well.  L  we  could  find 
justification  for  school  trips  in  no  other  way,  we 
could  surely  find  it  in  the  admirable  material  they 
give  for  compositions. 

In  succeeding  numbers  of  Teachers  Magazine 
I  shall  describe  in  detail  the  preparation  for  and 
the  plan  of  conducting  some  of  our  more  impor¬ 
tant  trips. 

The  First  Grades. 

The  most  important  work  in  our  first  grades  is 
a  series  of  lessons,  given  in  the  form  of  morning 
talks  based  on  real  things,  lessons  or  talks,  for 
example,  about  the  farmer  and  blacksmith,  with 
visits,  the  story  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
lessons  about  the  seasons  and  what  they  bring, 
lessons  on  the  cat  and  dog  illustrated  by  living 
specimens,  the  story  of  Eugene  Field  and  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  the  classic  literature  of  child¬ 
hood,  The  Three  Bears,  Red  Riding  Hood,  etc. 
I  call  these  real  things  not  because  they  are  always 
things  that  can  be  handled  but  because  they  are 
things  that  the  children  are  deeply  interested  in, 
that  they  can  readily  grasp  and  comprehend. 
They  are  things  that  to  children  seem  worth 
while.  If  we  wanted  to  we  could  classify  these 
lessons  into  literature,  history,  art,  music,  nature, 
and  industry.  They  constitute  the  child’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  environment,  the  beginning  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  world  he  lives  in,  and  I 
believe  we  are  right  in  making  that  first  acquain¬ 
tance  easy  and  pleasant. 

In  the  formal  first  grade  the  forms  rather  than 
the  substance  of  education  are  emphasized.  The 
three  R’s  are  the  essential  things.  In  such  a  first 
grade  things  of  this  sort  are  read:  ‘‘Do  I  see  a  girl? 
You  do  not.  You  see  a  dog.  Not  a  girl  do  I  see. 
Not  a  boy  does  Jack  see.  Does  a  girl  see?  A  girl 
sees  well.  Does  a  boy  see?  A  boy  looks  and 
sees”;  or  this — “What  ails  the  dog?  What  does 
ail  him?  He  is  ill.  That  is  what  ails  him.  He 
does  not  look  ill.  He  looks  well.  He  is  ill.  He 
does  not  eat.  Does  he  not  eat  that  bread?  He 
does  not.  He  does  not  want  to.  Well,  what  ails 
that  girl?  She  is  ill  like  the  dog.  She  likes  bread. 
She  eats  it  and  eats  it.  Is  that  what  ails 
her?  That  is  what  ails  her.  Is  it  good 
to  eat  like  that?  It  is  not  good”;  then 
come  number  work  with  additions  and 
subtractions  of  meaningless  symbols. 
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writing  lessons  of  rows  of  “i’s"  and  “a’s”  and 
“min’s”  and  “nim’s, ”  formal  music  lessons,  for¬ 
mal  drawing  lessons,  and  then,  to  cap  the  cli¬ 
max,  “busy  work,”  pegs  and  splints  and  split  peas, 
split  peas  and  splints  and  pegs.  A  grown-up 
wouldn’t  stand  it.  Our  victims  are  little  children. 
Their  lives  up  to  now  have  been  concerned  with 
real  things.  Plunged  in  the  formal  first  grade 
they  flounder  about.  Their  attitude  is  one  of 
wondering  what  the  teacher  wants  them  to  see 
and  think  and  do.  This  sort  of  thing  persisted  in 
thru  the  grades  would  make  our  schools  breeding 
places  of  idiocy  and  stupidity.  That  children  do 
recover  from  the  process  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
about  the  third  grade  they  generally  have  begun 
to  master  the  forms  and  get  at  the  substance  of 
education.  The  picture  may  be  a  little  overdrawn 
but  the  formal  first  grade  does  exist  here  and  there 
even  to-day.  Perhaps  in  Watertown  we  have 
gone  to  the  other  extreme,  but  even  if  our  morning 
talks  were  the  only  work  of  the  grade  I  maintain 


that  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  should  turn  out 
children  brighter,  more  wide-awake,  more  intelli¬ 
gent  than  those  who  had  passed  thru  a  school  of 
the  formal  type. 

We  do  have  formal  work  in  our  first  grades.  We 
teach  reading  and  writing  but  we  teach  them  in 
correlation  with  the  morning  talks.  The  reading 
lessons,  based  on  the  subject  of  the  talk,  are  put  on 
the  board,  then  copied  by  the  neostyle  on  a  punched 
sheet  o:  paper  and  bound  into  books  by  the  chil¬ 
dren.  They  illustrate  these  primers  themselves 
with  paper  cuttings  and  drawings.  We  have 
phonetic  drills  for  practice  in  word  discovery. 
Thru  our  method  we  find  that  children  learn  to 
read  more  readily  because  they  are  interested  in 
what  they  read.  In  the  same  way  the  writing 
lesson  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  talk.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  illustrated  for  busy  work  and  bound  into  the 
child’s  book.  The  writing  lesson  like  the  reading 
lesson  is  a  real  thing. 

One  thing  more,  we  believe  in  expression  rather 
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than  repression.  The  children  retell  to  each 
other  the  stories  that  the  teacher  tells  them,  they 
do  a  great  deal  of  free  illustrating  in  paper  cutting 
and  drawing  for  their  primers  and  written  stories, 
they  dramatize  stories,  they  furnish  playhouses, 
they  have  sand-piles  furnished  with  blocks  and 
toys  where  they  play  and  make  things,  they  play 
games,  and  sing  many  songs.  More  than  half 
the  time  in  our  first  grades  is  spent  in  doing 
things. 

A  child  coming  to  a  first  grade  like  this  from  the 
home  or  the  kindergarten  does  not  find  himself 
taking  a  great  leap  where  he  must  land  in  a  strange 
world  where  the  three  R’s  reign  and  where  he  must 


sit  up  straight  and  fold  his  hands.  Our  first 
grades  are  what  their  name  signifies,  first  grades, 
that  is,  first  steps,  pleasant  and  easy  to  take,  but 
still  first  steps  toward  education. 

We  have  tried  both  kinds  of  first  grades  in 
Watertown  and  the  verdict  of  the  teachers  is  that 
in  the  first  grades  as  they  are  now  conducted  not 
only  do  the  children  read  better  and  write  better, 
but  in  other  things  which  are  even  more  essentials 
there  is  no  comparison  in  results,  in  ability  to  see- 
and  think  and  do,  in  ability  to  express  themselves, 
in  wide-awakeness;  and  in  happiness.  And  these 
I  maintain  again  in  first  grade  education  are  the 
essentials. 


Pages  from  the  Watertown  Primer 

Made  by  The  Children  Themselves 


See  the  moon. 

It  is  very  small  now. 

By  and  by  it  will  grow  into  a 

big,  round  moon  like  this - 

I  see  the  moon  when  I  go  to  bed. 

It  peeps  in  at  my  window. 

Sometimes  mother  rocks  me  and  sings: 
When  the  moon  begins  to  peep 
Little  folks  should  go  to  sleep. 

The  great  round  sun  shines  all  the  day 
That  little  folks  may  see  to  play. 

But  when  the  moon  begins  to  peep 
Little  folks  should  be  asleep. 


Ting-a-lingl  Ting-a-lingl 
Toot-toot!  Toot-toot! 

This  is  the  Shut-Eye-Town-Train. 


It  is  all  ready  to  start. 

This  is  the  early  train. 

The  passengers  are  all  little  folks. 

They  are  going  to  spend  the  night  in  Shut- 
Eye-Town. 

Perhaps  they  will  visit  the  Sugar-Plum 
tree  before  they  come  home. 

Would  you  like  to  go  to  Shut-Eye-Town 
Then  you  must  be  ready  to  go  at  six  o’clock. 
It  is  getting  late  now. 

The  train  has  started. 

Good-night!  Good-night! 

Ting-a-ling!  Ting-a-ling! 

Toot-toot!  Toot-toot! 


Once  there  was  a  very  silly  boy. 
His  name  was  Simon. 

People  called  him  Simple  Simon. 


One  day  Simple  Simon  met  a  baker. 

The  baker  had  been  to  a  fair. 

He  had  sold  most  of  his  pies. 

“Please  sell  me  a  pie,”  said  Simon. 

“Where  is  your  money  said  the  baker. 

“I  haven’t  any  money,”  said  Simple  Simon. 
“Then  you  can  have  no  pie,”  said  the  baker. 


Grade  I. 


Grade  IV. 


First  Week. — Cut  red,  green,  or  yellow  apples. 
Second  Week. — Make  picture  of  same,  water 
color  or  crayon. 

Third  Week. — Cut  and  paste  design  of  leaves. 
Fourth  Week. — Illustrate  some  incident  of  the 
summer. 


Grade  ii. 

First  Week. — Review 
models  learned  in  first 
year. 

Second  Week. — Draw 
grasses  in  color  from 
nature. 

Third  Week.- — Design 
simple  book  cover  of 
grasses. 

'  Fourth  Week. — Illus¬ 
trate  some  out-of-dcor 
games;  or  some  story  of 
the  summer. 

Grade  III. 

First  Week. — Review 
twelve  colors  of  the 
spectrum. 

Second  Week. — Make 
oblong  pencil  box. 
Third  Week. — Decorate  and  complete  box. 
Fourth  Week. — Make  border  of  leaves  in  color; 
or,  story  to  be  illustrated. 


Large  free  drawings  of  leaves. 

A  single  leaf  like  burdock  or  plantain;  or,  two 
or  three  leaves  on  stem. 

“  Select  leaf  to  be  worked  out  in  clay  on  square 
oblong  tile  in  half  relief;  or,  design  for  calendar 
in  color,  either  from  nature  or  something  conven¬ 
tional. 

Grade  V. 

Divide  oblongs  into  different  dimensions  for 


little  water  scenes,  either  from  pictures  or  from 
memory  of  some  place  visited. 

Drawing  of  large  sea-shells. 

Cover  design  for  some  book;  or,  a  poem  or  essay 
about  the  sea. 

Grade  VI. 

Study  some  fall  flower  such  as  nasturtium,  mari¬ 
gold,  or  poppy,  from  nature. 

Make  design  for  candle  shade,  using  colors  sug¬ 
gested  by  flower  drawn  by  pupils. 

Draw  pear  or  apple  on  branch,  with  leaves. 
(Large  sheets  of  paper  should  be  used  and  the 
work  done  with  crayon  or  soft  pencil  with  blunt 
point.) 

If  the  children  have  never  used  scissors,  it  is 
well  to  let  them  cut  circles,  before  attempting 


apples.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  size  of 
the  stem  in  comparison  to  the  apple,  and  it  is  well 
to  pass  a  pencil  around  ^he  apple  to  let  them  see 
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that  tho  the  fruit  differs  from  the  circle,  in  being 
flattened,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  indentations 
so  commonly  found  among  the  work  of  children. 
(See  right-hand  illustration  of  apple  paper  cutting.) 
If  the  children  touch  their  green  or  yellow  apple 
with  dashes  of  red,  they  will  be  pleased  with  the 
result,  as  this  gives  a  more  natural  appearance  to 
the  picture. 

In  cutting  leaves,  fold  on  the  two  diameters,  and 
leave  the  paper  folded.  Then  four  leaves  can  be 
cut  at  one  time.  If  done  carefully  the  design  left 
after  the  leaves  are  cut  may  be  mounted.  This 
will  teach  the  ^children  to  be  economical  with  their 
material. 

If  the  children  have  had  kindergarten  training 
they  will  find  no  difficulty  with  this,  but  if  not, 
a  simpler  leaf  than  the  maple  should  be  chosen. 

For  the  illustrative  work  the  children  should 


be  given  someth  ng  definite  before  they  start  to 
draw,  then  let  them  begin  work  with  crayon  or 
large  pencil  on  large  sheets  of  paper. 

In  the  second  grade,  the  grasses  should  be  drawn 
from  nature,  having  the  work  in  color.  The  cover 
could  be  used  for  the  written  language  lesson  per- 
ta  ning  to  nature  work  or  out-of-door  life.  Their 
illustrative  work  should  be  done  on  large  sheets 
and  if  they  worked  in  the  first  grade  there  should 
be  decided  improvement  here. 

The  diagram  for  the  pencil  box  is  here  given, 
planned  to  be  worked  out  in  cardboard  or  some¬ 
thing  that  will  keep  its  shape.  A  number  of 
changes  may  be  suggested  by  the  children,  in  the 
cover,  etc.,  and  the  design  for  the  top  should  be 
their  own.  If  the  design  is  worked  out  in  tint  and 
shade  of  one  color,  or  in  one  color  outlined  in 
black,  it  will  be  satisfactory. 

In  teaching  the  colors,  the  class  will  have  them 
fixed  more  indelibly  on  thair  minds  if  they  color  a 
box,  than  if  they  simply  review  from  the  large 
model  hanging  in  the  room. 

If  the  children  are  to  make  a  border  of  leaves, 
try  to  have  them  cut  some  at  home,  for  one  lesson 
in  the  school-room  will  be  insufficient  to  produce 
good  results. 

In  the  fourth  grade  have  the  drawing  paper  in 
sheets  of  not  less  than  6  in.  by  9  in.  A  soft  gray  is 
pleasant,  with  the  green  of  the  crayon  for  the 
leaves. 

In  the  fifth  grade  the  pupils  may  select  their 
little  views  from  pictures,  taking  just  the  part 
desired, — a  pier,  a  bit  of  rocky  shore,  or  a  cliff 
over  the  water.  This  will  give  them  a  tendency 
to  observe  pictures  closely. 


In  studying  the  sea-shells,  it  may  be  new  to 
some  of  the  class  to  know  that  many  beautiful 
buttons  are  cut  from  the  shells.  Their  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  exquisite  blending  of  color 
on  the  inside  of  the  shells. 

To  decorate  the  candle  shade  for  the  sixth 
grade,  the  natural  growth  of  the  nasturtium, 
woodbine,  etc.,  may  be  used,  or  some  conventional 
design  with  the  colors  suggested  by  the  flowers 
or  vines. 


f-//V  -T- 


-it 
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Pattern  for  Box. — 3rd  Grade. 


Unfurl  the  Flag. 

O’er  every  school-house  in  the  land 
Now  let  that  banner  wave, 
it  made  us  first  a  nation, 

Brought  freedom  to  the  slave; 

’Twill  teach  our  children  loyalty 
To  God  and  country  dear, 

As  in  the  field  of  heavenly  blue 

The  shining  stars  appear.  — True  Blue 
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The  Milkweed— An  Autumn  Butterfly. 

By  Mary  A.  Stillman,  Massachusetts. 

The  Monarch  or  Milkweed  butterfly  is  a  most 
interesting  insect  to  study  in  school.  Within 
four  weeks  it  can  be  seen  in  its  three  stages  of 
caterpillar,  chrysalis,  and  butterfly.  Caterpillars 
may  be  found  on  the  milkweed  leaves  at  any  time 
during  the  summer,  and  well  into  September. 
They  are  without  hairs,  and  are  banded  with 
black,  white,  and  yellow  stripes.  They  are  per¬ 
fectly  harmless,  tho  it  is  said  that  birds  do  not  like 
to  eat  them  on  account  of  their  acrid  taste. 

It  is  well  to  let  the  insects  attain  nearly  their 
full  growth  of  two  inches  before  bringing  them 
into  the  school-room,  as  they  develop  better  in 
natural  surroundings.  When  they  are  nearly  full- 
grown,  put  them  into  glass  fruit- jars,  each  covered 
with  a  piece  of  fly  netting  tied  down  over  the 
opening. 

Keep  the  jar  thoroly  clean,  and  put  in  plenty  of 
fresh  milkweed  leaves,  as  the  caterpillers  are 
voracious  feeders.  The  children  will  enjoy  watch¬ 
ing  them  move  their  jaws,  taking  perceptible 
bites  from  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 

When  you  remove  the  netting  to  put  in  fresh 
leaves  be  careful  not  to  disturb  any  silk  that  the 
caterpillar  may  have  spun,  as  it  may  be  that  he 
is  ready  to  change  to  a  chrysalis.  In  that  case  he 


will  not  eat  anything  more,  but  will  suspend  him¬ 
self  by  his  last  pair  of  legs  from  the  button  of  silk 
he  has  spun.  About  twenty-four  hours  after  he 
takes  this  position  the  striped  skin  splits  down  the 
back  and  leaves  a  green  body  which  gradually 
shrinks  to  the  size  of  a  large  thimble.  Fortunate 
are  those  children  who  are  able  to  see  this  trans¬ 
formation  and  the  gradual  brightening  of  the 
golden  spots  upon  the  light-green  chrysalis.  It 
is  like  witnessing  a  real  fairy  story,  and  all  other 
school  work  may  well  be  stopped  for  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  see  it.  The  chrysalis  must 
not  be  handled  at  all,  but  may  be  hung  up  above 
a  blackboard  where  it  will  remain  unchanged  for 
about  two  weeks. 

I  well  remember  my  astonishment  over  my 
first  chrysalis  when  I  came  in  one  morning  and 
found  that  it  had  turned  black.  My  first  thought 
was  that  it  had  been  frosted,  but  on  examination  I 
found  that  the  butterfly's  wings  were  developing, 
and  that  the  black  and  orange-brown  stripes 


could  be  seen  thru  the  thin  covering.  I  believe  it 
was  the  next  day  after  this  change  of  color  that 
the  butterfly  crept  out  of  his  shell;  but  I  always 
watch  a  chrysalis  pretty  carefully  after  it  has 
changed  color  if  I  want  to  see  the  butterfly  emerge. 
Of  course  I  do  want  to  see  it,  as  I  know  of  no 
other  place  in  nature  where  growth  can  really  be 
seen  so  well  as  in  the  wing  of  a  butterfly  or  moth 
just  out  of  a  chrysalis. 

The  butterfly  usually  remains  clinging  to  the 
empty  shell  for  an  hour  or  two,  folding  and  un¬ 
folding  his  beautiful  orange  and  black  wings  until 
they  are  thoroly  dry  before  he  attempts  a  flight. 
A  butterfly  that  emerges  in  a  school-room  is  per¬ 
fectly  fearless  and  will  light  upon  the  hands  or  the 
heads  of  the  children  as  readily  as  if  they  were 
flowers,  for  he  knows  no  other  condition. 

One  autumn  I  had  a  pet  Monarch  butterfly  that 
was  brought  into  the  school-room  somewhat 
numb  from  the  cold,  on  a  frosty  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing.  When  tKe  other  milkweed  butterflies  had 
flown  away  to  the  South,  as  it  is  supposed  they  do 
in  the  fall,  this  one  had  evidently  been  left  behind. 
He  soon  revived  in  the  warm  room,  and  began  to 
flutter  his  four  beautiful  wings.  He  had  also  four 
shiny  black  legs  well  developed,  and  two  small 
legs  which  he  kept  folded  against  his  chest,  as 
all  Monarch  butterflies  do. 

We  knew  that  food  must  be  scarce  out  of  doors, 
so  we  quickly  supplied  our  little  visitor  with  such 
late  flowers  as  we  could  find,  and  for  two  days  he 
made  himself  quite  at  home  on  the  school  window- 
box,  altho  he  did  not  seem  to  find  much  nourish¬ 
ment  in  marigolds  and  asters.  When  Friday 
night  came  it  seemed  too  bad  to  leave  our  guest 
alone  for  two  days  in  an  empty  school-room,  so  I 
carried  home  the  bouquet  on  which  he  was  resting, 
thinking  that  when  he  felt  the  fresh  out-door  air 
he  would  stretch  his  wings  and  sail  away  into 
freedom.  On  the  contrary  the  little  Monarch 
seemed  to  have  no  inclination  to  leave  his  flowery 
bed,  but  rode  into  my  house  upon  it  quite  con¬ 
tentedly. 

I  then  decided  to  give  him  a  supper  of  maple 
syrup,  so  I  placed  a  large  drop  on  a  marigold  near 
him.  He  soon  uncoiled  his  long  proboscis,  which 
he  kept  rolled  up  like  a  watch  spring,  and  sucked 
up  all  the  syrup,  much  as  a  boy  drinks  lemonade 
thru  a  straw.  I  gave  him  two  more  drops  before 
he  was  satisfied.  One  of  these  he  drank  from  my 
finger.  After  the  gas  was  lighted  in  the  evening 
he  persisted  in  flying  into  the  flame,  so  we  were 
obliged  to  put  our  little  friend  out  of  doors  to  save 
his  wings  from  being  scorched. 

In  the  night  we  heard  it  raining  and  we  wondered 
how  the  butterfly  fared.  As  soon  as  it  was  light 
we  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  him  clinging 
to  the  underside  of  a  nasturtium  leaf,  as  dry  and 
comfortable  as  if  under  an  umbrella.  We  gently 
picked  the  leaf  and  brought  him  in  to  breakfast, 
but  this  time  he  refused  both  syrup  and  honey 
after  walking  thru  the  drops  once  or  twice.  His 
supper  seemed  to  satisfy  him  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  found  him  on  the  window 
sill  apparently  dead,  but  when  I  took  him  into 
niy  hand  his  wings  gave  a  slight  flutter  and  then  I 
discovered  what  the  matter  was.  His  feet  were 
quite  stuck  together  with  dried  syrup  so  that  he 
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was  very  much  in  need  of  a  bath.  A  foot-bath 
for  a  butterfly!  Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing? 
Some  warm  water  was  poured  into  a  butter  plate 
and  the  butterfly  was  placed  upon  the  edge.  As 
soon  as  he  discovered  the  water  he  jumped 
eagerly  into  it,  and  gave  his  feet  a  good  washing. 
Standing  in  the  water  he  reached  out  his  proboscis 
and  rubbed  each  foot  in  turn,  until  all  were  free 
from  the  sticky  substance.  Then  he  crawled  out 
upon  my  finger  and  dried  himself,  as  I  had  no 
towel  of  the  right  size  to  offer! 


On  Monday  my  dainty  pet  went  to  school  again, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  short  life  very  con¬ 
tentedly  among  his  many  admirers.  We  gave 
him  all  the  syrup  he  would  eat,  but  he  seemed 
hungry  only  on  alternate  days. 

Just  one  week  after  we  had  made  his  acquain¬ 
tance  we  found  our  Monarch  dead,  with  his  wings 
nicely  spread,  all  ready  to  go  into  our  insect 
cabinet.  There  he  occupies  a  central  place  where 
you  may  see  him  any  day  if  you  will  visit  my 
school-room. 


Primary  Geography 

By  J.  H.  Rohrbach,  a.  M.,  Supervising  Principal,  Philadelphia 


As  the  Crow  Flies. 

A  Lesson  in  Direction.  - 

OW  many  members  of  this  class  have  seen 
crows?” 

There  is  a  flutter  of  hands;  for  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  crow  is  not  a 
city  bird,  he  is  one  of  the  birds  best  known  to  city 
children. 

“This  morning  as  I  came  to  school,  I  saw  a 
crow  perched  on  the  topmost  limb  of  a  maple 
tree.  He  was  saying  something  in  crow  language 
which  meant  ‘Good  morning!  Step  lively,  or 
you  will  be  late!’  I  said  ‘Shoo!  Shoo!’  and  away 
he  flew.  In  which  direction  do  you  think  he 
flew?  You  could  not  guess.  I  will  tell  you. 
Please  do  what  I  do.  ” 

The  teacher  holds  up  the  right  hand,  with  the 
index  finger  extended,  ready  to  point  when  the  . 
signal  is  given.  A  few  pupils  will  use  the  wrong 
hand;  indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  many  pupils, 
in  spite  of  the  strong  imitative  instinct,  experience 
trouble  in  trying  to  imitate  with  exactness  simple . 
movements  like  the  one  indicated.  It  requires 
but  a  few  moments  to  raise  every  pupil  to  the 
tiptoe  of  expectancy. 

“When  I  tell  you  which  way  the  crow  flew,  I 
want  you  to  point,  quick  as  a  flash,  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  The  crow  said,  ‘Step  lively!’  then  flew 
toward  the — EAST!” 

The  mistakes  made  will  invest  the  exercise  with 
good  cheer  and  wholesome  laughter. 

“On  that  same  tree  was  another  crow.  What 
do  you  think  he  said?  I  said  ‘Shoo!  Shoo!’ 
Get  ready,  children,  he  is  raising  his  wings  to  fly, — 
there  he  goes,  towards  the — North! 

“You  may  now  sit  properly,  soles  flat  on  the 
floor,  hands  folded  on  the  desk.  Face  the  front. 
Instead  of  pointing  with  the  hand,  you  may  turn 
your  faces  in  the  direction  designated.  In  other 
words  you  may  point  with  your  noses. 

“When  the  crows  had  flown  away,  the  old  mother 
crow  flew  right  over  my  head,  saying  ‘Caw-caw! 
Where  are  my  children?’  Turn  your  faces  so 
that  you  can  see  her  before  she  disappears  she  is 
flying  toward  the — South!” 

If  the  direction  which  the  class  is  facing  is 
chosen,  most  of  the  pupils  will  turn,  no  matter  how 
well  they  may  know  the  direction.  The -expec¬ 


tancy  of  movement  is  so  strong  that  it  is  apt  to 
spill  over  into  movement. 

Two  or  three  minutes  of  this  exercise  will  en¬ 
liven  the  class  and  produce  a  receptive  frame  of 
mind.  It  is  then  economical  to  carry  the  lesson 
a  step  farther. 

“Stand,  John.  You  may  point  to  your  home. 
Name  the  direction.  In  which  direction  will  you 
travel  when  you  go  home?  When  you  come  to 
school?” 

Call  up  others  so  that  the  several  points  of  the 
compass  may  be  covered  in  this  way. 

“In  which  direction  does  A  Street  run?  B 
Street?  C  Street?  The  boards  in  the  floor?  The 
fence  along  the  park?” 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid,  at  this  stage, 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  introduction  of  tor¬ 
tuous  streets  and  winding  streams. 

Illustration  of  direction  by  shadows  is  more 
difficult,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  a  reversal  of  the 
simpler  process.  It  employs  an  extra  link  in  the 
mental  machinery. 

“Where  does  the  sun  rise?  Where  does  it  set? 
Where  is  it  at  noon? 

“In  the  morning,  in  which  direction  does  your 
shadow  lie?  In  the  evening?  At  noon?  When 
is  your  shadow  shortest?  When  longest?” 

Pupils  will  now  be  interested  to  learn  that  be¬ 
fore  people  had  watches  and  clocks,  they  used 
shadow  clocks,  or  sundials,  to  tell  the  hour  of  the 
day.  Tell  them  where  they  can  see  a  sundial. 
They  can  be  found  in  most  all  of  our  public  parks. 
Children  can  construct  sundials  that  are  quite 
satisfactory. 

From  these  concrete  illustrations  we  pass  to 
those  less  tangible,  as  the  wind. 

“How  can  you  tell  which  way  the  wind  blows?” 
It  is  astonishing  how  many  ways  a  class  will  think 
of.  Let  them  write  these  different  answers. 

“Which  wind  do  you  like  the  best,  Mary? 
Why?” 

Put  the  same  question  to  other  pupils,  bringing 
out  the  four  winds  and  the  weather  that  each  is 
likely  to  produce.  The  class  is  now  ready  to 
appreciate  one  of  the  numerous  good  little  poems 
on  the  wind,  of  which  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man’s  “The  Four  Winds,”  is  perhaps  the  best 
adapted  to  our  purpose. 


Course  in  Glass- Working — Part  III. 

No.  22.  Apparatus  to  Generate  Hydrogen  by 
THE  Action  of  Sodium  upon  Water. — A  dropper-tube 
bulb  is  placed  upon 
the  end  of  a  short  de¬ 
livery  -  tube.  Several 
pieces  of  sodium  are 
crowded  into  the  tube. 

The  bulb  may  be  man¬ 
ipulated  so  as  to  con¬ 
trol  the  flow  of  gas  by 
admitting  more  or  less 
water  to  the  sodium. 

*No.  23.  Apparatus  to  Show  that  Oxygen  or 
Chlorine  will  Burn  in  Hydrogen. — Hydrogen  is 

collected  in  the  eight-ounce 
bottle  by  using  apparatus 
No.  6.  The  material  to 
generate  oxygen  or  chlorine 
is  put  into  the  flask  and 
heated.  The  hydrogen  is 
lighted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  and  the  delivery-tube 
slowly  thrust  up  into  it, 
when  a  flame  will  be  seen, 
burning  at  the  end  of  the 
delivery-tube.  The  upper 
end  of  the  bottle  is  held  in 
one  hand,  while  the  neck  of 
the  flask  is  held  in  the  other. 
The  apparatus  is  tilted  to 
prevent  the  burning  of  the  hands  by  the  flame. 

To  burn  hydrogen  in  oxygt^i  or,  chlorine,  we  have 
merely  to  substitute  tKe  delivery-tube  from  the  appa¬ 
ratus  represented  in  figure  31,  cbllect  oxygen  or  chlorine 
in  the  eight-ounce  bottle  by  using  apparatus  No.  6,  and 
generate  hydrogen  in  the  flask.  The  hydrogen  must  be 
allowed  to  flow  rapidly  for  a  few  minutes  to  remove  air 
from  the  flask,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  explosion. 
We  fill  the  flask  one-quarter  full  and  add  about  one- 
third  as  much  sulphuric  acid.  Drop  in  granulated  zinc 
while  the  mixture  is  warm,  and  the  hydrogen  will  flow 
rapidly.  The  hydrogen  flame  burning  in  the  bottle 
produces  a  musical  sound. 


All  the  pieces  of  apparatus  described  in  these  pages  and 
marked  with  *  were  prepared  by  the  author  and  placed  on  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 
The  State  of  New  York  purchased  from  him  the  entire  set, 
and  it  is  now  installed  in  the  Educational  Museum,  State 
Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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CostS-oz.  wide-mouthed  bottle,  { ^ 

Rubber  stopper  No.  1,  i 

2-oz.  flask,  from  apparatus  No.  19. 

Delivery-tube .  1  cent 

No.  24.  Apparatus  to  Show  the  Mutual  Com¬ 
bustion  OF  Air  and  Gas. — Illuminating  gas  is  led  in 
by  the  tube  a,  figure  36.  The  end  d  is 
at  first  closed  and  the  chimney  is  in¬ 
verted.  The  gas  issuing  from  b  is 
lighted,  the  flow  of  gas  is  adjusted,,  and 
the  chimney  again  inverted,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  When  d  is  uncovered  the 
flame  appears  at  c.  The  tube  6  c  is  at 
least  one-quarter  of  an  inch  internal 
diameter.  The  excess  of  gas  escaping 
at  d  is  also  lighted  to  show  that  the 
chimney  is  filled  with  gas,  and  the 
flame  at  c  shows  an  air- jet  burning  in 
an  atmosphere  of  gas.  Fig*  36. 

No.  25.  Apparatus  to  Show  the  Production  of 
Ammonium  Chloride  from  Am¬ 
monia  AND  Hy^DROCHLORIC  AcID 
Gas. — A  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  put  in  one  flask  and  ammonia 
in  the  other.  These  communicate 
by  short  tubes  with  an  argand  lamp 
chimney.  The  flasks  are  lowered 
into  a  basin  of  hot  water  which  is 
kept  hot  by  a  flame  turned  low. 
The  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid 
gases  issuing  into  the  chimney  form 
very  dense  clouds  of  ammonium 
chloride,  considerable  quantities  of 
which  will  collect  upon  tne  walls  of 
the  chimney.  This  is  scooped  out 
and  put  in  two  test-tubes,  to  one  of 
which  lime  is  added  reproducing 
ammonia,  and  to  the  other  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  reproducing  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  gas. 

No.  26.  Apparatus  for  Etching  Glass. — Two 
small  tumblers  which  fit  well  together  are  chosen.  In 
the  lower  one  is  placed  a  little  calcium  flu¬ 
oride  and  sulphuric  acid  to  generate  hydro¬ 
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fluoric  acid  gas  which  etches  glass.  The 
upper  tumbler  is  warmed  over  a  flame  and 
coated  thinly  with  paraffin  by  rubbing  it 
over  with  a  paraffin  candle.  Leftering  or 
some  design  is  scrafehed  fhru  the  paraffin 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler,  care  being 
taken  to  lay  bare  the  glass  where  it  is  to  be  etched.  The 


Fig.  38. 
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second  tumbler  is  then  placed  in  the  first  as  shown  in 
figure  38  and  both  are  put  in  a  basin  of  hot  water  to 
hasten  the  action.  The  design  will  be  etched  into  the 
tumbler  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  and  the  paraffin 
may  be  removed  by  immersing  it  in  hot  water.  Of 
course  the  lower  tumbler  is  also  etched  wherever  it  is 
exposed  to  the  gas  but  this  does  not  prevent  its  being 
used  for  the  same  experiment  many  years. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  gas  may  be  collected  in  water  as 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  by  the  use  of  apparatus  No.  19. 
This  is  usually  kept  in  hard  rubber  bottles,  but  it  maybe 
kept  in  a  glass  bottle  for  a  time  and  handled  with  a 
dropper-tube,  figure  6.  By  means  of  this  the  aqueous 
solution  may  be  dropped  into  the  design  cut  in  the  paraf¬ 
fin  and  the  experimenter  may  thus  etch  some  parts  of 
the  design  more  deeply  than  others,  at  pleasure. 

By  this  method  copper  may  be  etched  by  nitric  acid, 
and  zinc  or  iron  by  sulphuric  acid,  etc. 

No.  27.  Apparatus  for  Exploding  Mixtures  of 
Gases. — Eudiometers. — Use  preferably  a  glass  tube 
graduated  and  having  platinum  wires 
fused  into  the  upper  end.  If  this  is 
not  available  a  straight  tube  may  be 
used  closed  at  the  upper  end  by  a  solid 
rubber  stopper  having  two  short  plati¬ 
num  wires  inserted  thru  it  as  follows: 

First  drive  a  stout  needle  thru  the 
stopper  and  by  the  use  of  forceps  force 
the  platinum  wire  thru  the  hole, 
immediately  following  the  needle.  The 
graduations  may  be  etched  upon  the 
tube  by  hydrofluoric  acid  solution  as 
described  under  apparatus  26,  or  a 
paper  scale  may  be  glued  to  the  side  of 
the  tube  and  protected  with  water¬ 
proof  varnish.  The  rubber  stopper  will  introduce 
difficulties  in  the  matter  of  measurement,  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  scale  must  be  determined  by  pouring  in 
a  measured  volume  of  water  after  inserting  the  stopper. 

A  vessel  of  wood,  tin,  or  preferably  glass  is  chosen 
which  shall  have  a  depth  at  least  three-quarters  the 
length  of  the  tube.  This  sets  upon  a  wooden  base 
carrying  a  support  as  shown  in  figure  39. 

The  tube  is  filled  with  water  and  inverted  in  the 
vessel,  which  also  contains  water.  The  gases  are  gene¬ 
rated  in  a  small  (2  oz.)  flask  and  conducted  into  the 
eudiometer  tube  thru  a  very  short  delivery-tube. 
For  this  purpose  the  eudiometer  is  raised  so  that  its 
mouth  is  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  lowered 
until  the  level  of  the  water  is  the  same  in  both  tube  and 
cylinder  for  reading  the  volume  of  gas.  When  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gases  is  ready  to  be  exploded  a  thin  piece  of 
wood,  leather,  or  pasteboard  is  “water-logged  ”  to 
remove  the  air  and  then  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  to  act  as  a  cushion  for  the  tube.  The  upper  end  of 
the  tube  is  covered  with  a  cork  and  then  forced  under 
the  block  at  the  top  of  the  support,  and  the  mixture  is 
exoloded  by  the  electrophorus  or  Leyden  jar  Nos.  96 
and  98. 


Part  III.  PHYSICAL  APPARATUS. 

*No.  28.  Apparatus  to  Show  that  Air  Occupies 
Space  to  the  Exclusion  of  Other  Things. — The 
funnel  is  made  of  paper.  The  opening  in  the  lower  end 
is  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  Dip  the  funnel  in 
water  and  fit  it  air-tight  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  The 
funnel  may  be  filled  with  water,  and  after  about  a 
tablespoonful  has  passed  into  the  bottle,  it  will  cease 
to  flow,  unless  a  bubble  of  air  comes  out,  when  only 
amount  of  water  will  pass  in.  Put  water 
on  the  top  of  the  bottle,  outside  of  the 
funnel.  (If  the  funnel  was  sufficiently  wet 
this  will  collect  there  of  its  own  accord.) 
Now  press  in  the  side  of  the  funnel  a  little, 
so  that  you  may  see  a  little  air  bubble  out 
thru  the  water.  Notice  that  at  the  same 
time  a  small  amount  of  water  flows  from  the 
funnel  into  the  bottle. 

*No.  29.  Apparatus  to  Show  that  In¬ 
visible  Substances  May  Have  Weight. 
— iMake  a  paper  box  five  inches  long,  three 
inches  wide,  and  two  and  one-half  inches  deep,  from  a 
sheet  of  writing  paper,  letter  size,  or  8x10.  Place  this 
upon  one  end  of  a  foot 
rule,  laid  across  a  three- 
cornered  piece  of  wood, 
the  thickness  of  which 
should  be  not  more  than 
one-quarter  of  an  inch. 

While  it  is  impossible 
to  balance  the  ruler  across 
this  piece  of  wood,  it  may  be  so  nearly  balanced 
as  to  tip  either  way  with  the  addition  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  small  weight.  Put  a  few  drops  of  ether  into 
a  tumbler,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  until  they 
evaporate  and  the  tumbler  is  filled  with  ether  vapor,  then 
hold  the  tumbler  as  if  in  the  act  of  pouring  something 
from  it  into  the  box.  Soon  the  box  will  press  its  end  pf 
the  ruler  down,  and  if  a  lighted  match  is  brought  to  its 
mouth  a  flash  occurs,  showing  that  the  ether  vapor  was 
poured  into  it. 

No.  30.  Apparatus  to  Illustrate  the  Porosity 
OF  Wood. — A  block  of  wood  boiled  in  water  will  soon 
lose  the  air  which  it  contains  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 
This  may  be  kept  indefinitely  in  a  bottle  of  water  to 
illustrate  water-logged  wood  and  to  show  that  the  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  wood  is  really  greater  than  unity.  Saw¬ 
dust  Avill  water-log  immediately  without  boiling. 

No.  31.  Apparatus  to  Illustrate  Viscosity. — 
Chunks  of  asphalt,  sealing  wax,  or  rosin,  kept  in  dishes 
of  various  shapes  will  flow  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  dishes 
containing  them  while  remaining  brittle  solids  all  the 
time;  thus  presenting  an  analogy  to  glaciers. 

No.  32.  Apparatus  to  Illustrate  the  Creeping 
OF  Salt  Solutions. — A  concentrated  solution  of  am¬ 
monium  chloride  in  water  kept  for  a  few  weeks  in  a 
tumbler  will  encrust  the  entire  surface,  both  inside  and 
out,  when  it  has  evaporated  to  dryness.  If  a  portion  of 
the  tumbler  is  very  thinly  coated  with  oil  or  paraffin,  that 
portion  will  be  protected  from  encrustation;  thus  illus¬ 
trating  the  method  of  treating  a  battery  cell  to  prevent 
the  creeping  of  its  solution. 
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Asters. 

E "EVERYWHERE  are  blossoming  the  asters, 
the  most  numerous  of  autumnal  wild 
flowers.  By  the  wayside,  in  rocky  pas- 
J  tures  and  green  meadows,  they  stand  with 
their  bright  dresses  and  shining  faces,  like  the 
stars  whose  namesakes  they  are. 

The  asters  belong  to  a  vast  family  of  plants  that 
have  developed  very  clever  devices  for  getting  on 
in  the  world  and  setting  forth  their  offspring  well 
provided  with  a  start  in  life. 

This  family  of  plants  found  that  it  was  much 
better  to  keep  house  together,  than  to  try  it  each 
one  by  himself. 

The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  family  are  known 
to  every  little  boy  and  girl.  They  begin  with  the 
dandelion,  go  on  thru  the  daisies,  golden  rod, 
and  thistles,  and  finally  end  with  the  sunflower  in 
the  autumn. 

If  one  looks  at  the  head  or  flower  of  the  aster, 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  just  one  flower,  but 
a  great  many  tiny  blossoms,  all  crowded  close 
together  on  one  stalk,  and  each  blossom  with  a 
dainty  fringe  of  colored  leaves  around  it. 

They  differ  as  to  the  number  of  colored  leaves 
that  they  have  been  able  to  grow,  some  having 
but  five  or  six.  Others,  who  have  managed  to 
get  ahead  in  the  world,  have  as  many  as  thirty. 

They  might  be  called  wee  daisies,  for  they  grow 
just  like  them,  except  that  the  daisies  are  one  on 
a  stalk,  while  the  asters  are  many. 

The  community  of  little  trumpet  flowers,  as 
close  together  as  possible,  are  usually  yellow. 
Those  on  the  outside  of  the  round  yellow  disk 
open  first,  those  near  the  center  are  still  tightly 
folded  together  like  little  greenish  buds.  Around 
this  are  what  botanists  call  the  “ray-flowers”  and 
they  are  strap-shaped. 

If  one  of  the  little  yellow  throats  is  examined 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  something  like  a  second 
bud  will  be  seen.  It  is  not  really  a  bud,  it  is  a 
little  row  of  stamens  that  has  grown  together  so 
as  to  shut  the  pistil  in.  The  pistil  wants  to  grow, 
and,  pushing  the  stamens  that  hold  the  pollen  as 
hard  as  it  can,  finally  out  it  springs,  driving  the 
pollen  before  it.  Any  fly  that  chances  to  be 
crawling  about  on  the  aster,  gets  a  liberal  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  pollen,  flies  away,  and  drops  it  off  on 
another  aster,  which  is  just  what  the  first  flower 
wanted. 

Nov  why  do  these  tiny  flowers  join  together 
to  grow?  Because  they  make  a  much  braver 
showing  and  are  more  likely  to  attract  insects. 
The  chance  to  gather  honey  from  so  many  flowers 
at  once  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  insects,  and 
they  visit  these  large  families  frequently. 

The  rays,  or  bright  part  of  the  flowers,  answer 
to  the  office  of  a  cloak.  The  white,  purple,  and 
yellow  rays  bend  over  and  cover  and  protect  the 
little  flowers  in  the  head  like  nurses,  for  fear  that 


they  should  suffer  frost,  or  be  spoiled  by  the  rain 
and  dew,  and  then  the  country  children  say  that 
the  asters  are  sleeping. 

Then  the  outer  leaves  have  another  office. 
They  show  for  a  great  distance,  and  advertise  to 
any  rollicking  insect  flying  about,  the  fact  that 
here  he  may  get  good  honey, — not  in  just  one  sip, 
but  in  many. 

There  are  quantities  of  the  asters  everywhere, 
some  with  large  rays,  some  with  small,  some  deep 
purple,  others  pale,  and  other  again  with  a 
pinkish  hue  or  quite  white. 

This  family,  which  has  the  long  name  of  Com- 
positae,  is  something  like  the  ants,  who  are  said 
to  have  the  largest  brains  in  proportion  to  their 
size  of  any  insect.  The  family  is  regarded  as  the 
most  highly  organized  of  plants.  The  members 
have  banded  together  and  each  part  does  a  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  necessary  work. 

There  is  another  marvelous  thing  that  this 
family  has  done.  The  flowers  have  laid  them¬ 
selves  out  for  wind  agency  in  sowing  them. 

The  trick  has  answered  most  successfully,  as  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  this  family  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  others  in  number  and  variety,  both  in 
species  and  individuals,  and  in  the  marvelous 
manner  with  which  its  members  have  adapted 
themselves  to  almost  any  physical  condition  on 
the  earth. 

The  arctic,  antarctic,  tropical,  and  equatorial  reg¬ 
ions  include  them  among  their  chief  plants.  They 
grow  in  the  arid  region  of  the  Cape;  on  the  dank 
hillsides  of  Brazil;  in  salt  marshes,  bogs,  rich 
alluvial  soils,  on  barren  rocks,  desert,  and  plain’. 

They  are  woody  or  herbaceous  as  the  occasion 
seems  to  require.  No  place  is  too  cold  or  too  hot, 
too  wet  or  too  dry  -for  the  species  of  this  elastic 
order.  They  are  found  everywhere  and  make  a 
good  living  wherever  found. 

They  do  not  all  resort  to  wind  dispersion,  but 
many  of  them  do  to  a  great  extent.  •  The  slight 
breeze  lifts  one  of  the  feathery  seeds  and  carries 
it  away  with  its  fruit,  dry  and  light,  hanging 
beneath  and  balancing  it  like  the  car  of  a  balloon. 

Sometimes  the  cloak  or  feather  hair  has  a  long 
stalk  like  the  dandelion.  Sometimes  it  is  without 
any  stalk  at  all  like  the  ragwort. 

Sometimes  the  seeds  are  like  a  screw  propeller 
which  is  caught  by  the  wind  and  works  round  and 
round  like  the  blades  of  a  screw.  Everywhere 
the  wind  has  been  called  upon  to  send  the  seeds, 
and  a  few  trust  to  still  more  accidental  agencies, 
the  currents  of  the  sea  and  rivers.  These  seeds 
remain  in  water  for  a  long  time  whether  it  be  salt 
or  fresh,  but  others  die  and  rot  when  wet. 

The  cotton  seeds,  altho  not  related  to  the  asters, 
have  copied  their  way  of  sending  out  seeds,  and 
are  now  clothing  more  than  half  the  human  race 
with  the  long  cottony  hairs  with  which  their  seeds 
are  covered. 

It  is  the  calyx  in  all  seeds  that  does  these  mani- 
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fold  things.  The  calyx  is  a  regular  Jack-of-all- 
trades,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  different  forms 
it  assumes. 


Questions  about  the  Aster. 

Are  there  many  flowers  or  a  single  one  in  an 
aster? 

Name  some  other  flowers  that  have  followed 
this  plan. 

Why  are  there  many  flowers  instead  of  few  in 
one  head? 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  flowers  on 
the  outside  of  the  head  and  those  in  the  center? 


MAGAZINE, 

What  office  do  the  colored  leaves  around  the 
yellow  flowers  in  the  center  have? 

Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  insects  to  visit  them? 

Describe  the  place  where  these  are  found. 

Describe  the  seeds. 

What  device  have  they  developed  for  getting 
sown? 

What  agency  is  active  in  sowing  them? 

How  does  this  family  compare  with  other 
plant  families  in  number  and  variety? 

Is  it  an  inhabitant  of  all  parts  of  the  world? 

What  plant  with  similar  seeds  clothes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  human  race? 


The  Corn. 

We  have  a  pretty  corn  plant. 

The  corn  plant  has  roots. 

The  corn  plant  has  a  stalk. 

The  corn  plant  has  leaves. 

The  corn  plant  has  two  blossoms. 

The  blossoms  are  silk  and  gold. 

The  roots  look  like  threads. 

The  stalk  has  a  rind. 

The  stalk  has  joints. 

The  joints  look  like  rings. 

The  leaves  come  from  the  joints. 

The  leaves  clasp  the  stalks. 

What  a  long,  long  leaf  the  com  plant  has! 
It  is  a  narrow  leaf,  too. 

I  see  a  big  mid-vein. 

I  see  other  veins. 

The  veins  run  up  and  down. 

We  say  they  are  parallel. 

What  a  big  word  that  is  ! 


I  forgot  to  tell  you  how  the  leaves  are 
placed  on  the  stem. 

They  are  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
I  other. 

We  call  them  alternate. 

The  corn  plant  has  one  blossom  at  the  top. 
We  call  this  blossom  the  tassel. 

It  holds  the  powder. 

It  shakes  the  powder  on  the  silk. 

It  wants  to  make  the  seeds  grow. 

Each  seed  has  a  silk  thread. 

The  thread  will  carry  the  powder. 

It  will  carry  the  powder  to  the  seed. 

The  seeds  grow  on  a  cob. 

The  cob  looks  like  a  cylinder. 

The  cob  is  wrapped  in  green  leaves. 

We  call  these  leaves  husks. 

Mice  and  rats  like  to  eat  corn. 

Cows  and  sheep  like  to  eat  corn. 

Chickens  like  to  eat  corn. 

We  like  to  eat  corn,  too. 

The  farmer  likes  to  plant  corn. 

When  the  corn  is  ripe  the  farmer  cuts  it 
down. 

Then  he  takes  the  grains  to  the  mill. 

The  mill  grinds  it  into  meal  for  us. 

F.  C.  L. 


The  Milkweed. 

We  have  a  pretty  milkweed  pod. 

It  grew  on  a  milkweed  plant. 

I  found  a  milkweed  plant  by  the  roadside. 

I  found  a  milkweed  plant  on  the  hill. 

I  found  a  milkweed  plant  in  the  woods. 

The  pod  has  burst  open. 

It  is  split  down  the  back. 

It  is  full  of  silk. 

I  see  a  little  brown  basket. 

It  is  trimmed  with  silk. 

The  silk  is  soft  and  pretty. 

The  silk  will  help  to  carry  the  basket. 

Mr.  Wind  likes  to  have  silk  on  the  basket. 

It  helps  him  in  his  work. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  into  the  basket. 

Oh;  see  the  little  seed! 

How  snug  it  is! 

How  did  you  get  into  the  basket,  little  seed? 
Do  you  like  to  travel? 

Yes,  little  children,  I  like  it  very  much. 

We  do  not  travel  in  baskets. 

Sometimes  we  ride  in  the  cars. 

Sometimes  we  ride  on  horseback. 

Sometimes  we  ride  in  a  wagon. 

Sometimes  we  go  on  boats. 

Are  you  not  afraid,  little  seed? 

Will  you  not  get  hurt? 

Oh,  no,  I  am  safe  in  my  basket. 

Mother  Milkweed  took  care  of  that. 

She  wanted  me  to  grow  like  herself. 

If  I  fall  I  shall  rest  on  the  soft  earth. 

Soon  the  earth  will  cover  me. 

The  sun  and  rain  will  come  to  see  me. 

I  shall  be  a  plant  like  Mother  Milkweed. 

My  roots  will  look  like  threads. 

My  stem  will  have  a  milky  juice. 

My  leaves  will  grow  opposite  each  other. 
They  will  be  quite  large. 

They  will  be  smaller  than  the  corn  leaves. 
They  will  not  clasp  the  stem. 

Their  edges  will  be  very  plain. 

I  shall  not  trim  them  with  scallops. 

Will  their  veins  run  up  and  down? 

No,  their  veins  will  look  like  a  feather. 

Shall  I  have  pods? 

Yes,  I  told  you  I  should  grow  like  Mother 
Milkweed. 

F  .C.  L. 


Homely  Talks  to  Young  Teachers 

By  Thomas  E.  Sanders,  Tennessee. 


Common  Sense  in  the  School-Room. 

N  the  June  number  I  spoke  of  “The  Fitness 
for  Teaching.  “  I  want  to  say  something 
this  month  on  the  value  of  common  sense 
in  the  school-room.  Common  sense  is 
characteristic  of  the  great  middle  class  of  people, 
and  is  the  saving  grace  of  the  country.  Good 
common  sense  is  one  of  the  greatest  endowments 
of  a  good  teacher.  It  keeps  him  from  fads  and 
follies,  gives  him  a  true  perspective  of  his  worth 
and  work,  enables  him  to  distinguish  between  a 
March  wind  and  a  tornado,  and  to  discriminate 
between  a  piece  of  boyhood  thoughtlessness  and 
open  rebellion. 

Common  sense  will  keep  you  from  attempting 
the  impossible  and  then  worrying  because  you 
cannot  accomplish  it.  Common  sense  keeps  you 
out  of  difficulties  in  the  school-room  and  in  the 
community.  How  many  teachers  are  lacking  in 
this  particular!  In  a  fit  of  anger  they  set  a  pun¬ 
ishment  impossible  to  be  inflicted,  and  then  com¬ 
promise  themselves  by  withdrawing  it.  How 
often  do  teachers  make  arbitrary  rules  without  any 
thought  of  conditions  and  consequences  which 
would  follow  the  enforcement  of  the  rules!  Set¬ 
ting  a  specific  punishment  for  all  pupils  who  go 
outside  the  school  grounds,  forbidding  a  child  to 
leave  the  room,  locking  the  doors  regardless  of  the 
weather  at  a  certain  time  in  the  morning,  these 
and  scores  of  other  similar  rules  show  a  lack  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  or  actual  weakness  in  the  teacher. 

Most  of  the  trouble  in  the  school-room  comes 
either  from  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
or  from  action  which  is  hasty  and  hence  injudicious. 
There  are  many  cautions  which  might  be  given 
teachers,  all  of  which  summed  up  forebode  lack  of 
common  sense.  Experience  with  common  sense, 
observation,  and  a  real  desire  to  improve  will 
teach  you  valuable  lessons.  Among  the  most 
valuable  of  such  lessons  may  be  enumerated  the 
following : 

1.  Order  in  the  school-room  does  not  mean 
stillness.  I  have  seen  that  secured  thru  fear  of 
punishment,  and  after  years  of  such  routine  drill 
to  quietness  under  the  eagle  eye  of  a  so-called 
disciplinarian,  the  pupils  were  on  the  borderland 
of  anarchy.  Order  means  opportunity  for  effect¬ 
ive  work.  There  must  be  mental  unity,  perfect 
contact  between  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  the 
mind  of  the  teacher.  When  a  pupil  is  preparing 
a  lesson,  the  text  takes  the  place  of  the  teacher  for 
the  time  being.  Order  permits  the  closest  possible 
contact  of  mind  with  mind.  The  criterion,  then; 
of  that  which  may  or  may  not  be  permitted  is  how 
the  act  will  affect  the  unity  of  mind  between  the 
teacher  and  the  class. 

2.  Do  not  lose  your  head.  Composure  counts 
for  as  much  in  the  school-room  as  anywhere  else, 
if  not  more.  A  nervous  teacher  makes  a  nervous 
school.  Some  teachers  pace  the  floor  like  wild  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  cage.  Sit  down  to  hear  a  recitation  occa¬ 
sionally.  When  you  stand,  stand  with  composure. 
The  reason  many  teachers  cannot  govern  pupils 


is  because  they  cannot  govern  themselves.  They 
are  scared  half  the  time  for  fear  there  will  be  dis¬ 
order.  Many  teachers  cannot  sit  or  stand  with 
composure  during  the  whole  of  a  recitation.  John 
is  doing  something,  and  she  must  walk  back  to  see 
what  it  is.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  let  John  do 
the  walking,  if  it  must  be  done.  Then  she  fears 
John  will  be  in  mischief  if  he  is  not  carefully 
watched.  If  I  were  John,  I  would  not  disappoint 
you,  and  the  chances  are  he  will  not.  How  often 
have  I  heard  teachers  say  to  some  pupil,  “  Sit  down 
and  be  still”  and  I  wanted  to  say,  “Go  thou  and 
do  likewise.” 

“Look  for  goodness,  look  for  gladness:  You  will 
find  them  all  the  while.  ” 

3.  When  you  hear  a  teacher  declare  that  she 
has  the  meanest  lot  of  “kids”  in  the  world,  you 
may  be  sure  the  children  have  one  of  the  poorest 
teachers  in  the  world.  Pupils  will  give  you  in  the 
long  run  all  the  respect  you  deserve.  I  think  one 
of  the  most  lamentable  things  that  can  happen  to 
a  child  is  to  be  shut  in  school  six  hours  a  day  with 
a  swivel-souled,  pessimistic,  sour-grained,  fault¬ 
finding  teacher,  one  of  those  who  imagine  the 
world  is  all  upside  down  and  they  were  born  to 
set  it  right. 

4.  Keep  your  knowledge  fresh  by  study.  The 
teacher  who  has  ceased  to  learn  is  a  phonograph, 
and  can  do  nothing  but  repeat.  Do  you  know 
how  eagerly  you  look  forward  to  that  recitation 
for  which  you  have  made  special  preparation? 
Our  best  teaching  is  not  done  by  our  oldest  teach¬ 
ers,  because  so  many  have  ceased  to  learn.  They 
lack  the  enthusiasm  so  essential  to  reach  children 
and  depend  upon  an  old  stock  of  goods.  The 
growing  mind  alone  is  fit  to  teach. 

5.  The  school-room  is  a  good  barometer.  When 
I  first  began  to  teach,  bad  days  came,  and  I  worried 
about  it.  Things  went  wrong,  difficulties  occurred 
on  the  playgrounds,  boys  were  listless  and  noisy; 
and  girls  giggled.  I  felt  on  the  verge  of  despair. 
The  next  day  after  a  bad  one  might  be  a  most 
delightful  day.  It  took  me  several  years  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  relation  of  the  weather  to  the  conduct  in 
school,  but  it  exists.  The  weather  barometer 
which  hangs  on  the  wall  is  no  better  in  its  predic¬ 
tions  than  a  careful  observation  of  the  conduct  in 
the  school-room.  Ask  a  dozen  teachers  in  the 
same  town  if  it  has  been  a  good  or  a  bad  day  for 
them,  and  see  what  a  majority  of  them  will  vote 
the  same  way.  A  bright  morning,  clouds  gather 
and  thicken — a  bad  day;  clearing  weather — good 
work  in  the  school-room.  Observe  if  it  is  not  true. 

6.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the  greatest 
force  in  the  management  of  a  school.  With  one 
teacher  the  pupils  run  riot  and  anarchy  prevails. 
The  same  pupils  under  a  different  teacher  are 
respectful  and  orderly.  The  difference  is  in  the 
personality  of  the  teacher.  One  scolds,  punishes, 
threatens,  bribes,  coaxes,  and  it  is  no  wonder  pu¬ 
pils  are  disorderly.  The  other  with  quiet  com¬ 
posure,  earnest  and  gentle  firmness,  gets  down  to 
business,  and  the  pupils  are  orderly  and  happy. 
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7.  One  of  the  greatest  disorder  breeders  is  the 
long-winded  teacher  who  talks  and  talks  and  talks, 
and  explains  and  explains  and  explains  and  never 
gets  done.  She  insists  that  she  must  be  thoro,  and 
in  threshing  over  and  over  to  make  sure  the  pupils 
leave  no  grain  of  knowledge,  she  threshes  all  the 
life  out  of  the  subject.  Who  has  not  seen  the 
recitation  time  wasted,  class  interest  drag,  pupils 
get  into  mischief,  and  general  disorder  prevail 
while  this  teacher  was  reviewing,  lecturing,  and 
repeating  over  and  over  again,  talking  herself 
hoarse,  and  using  so  many  words  that  even  the 
brightest  pupils  could  not  understand  her?  That 
monotonous  sound  of  her  voice  drowns  all  interest; 
and  dulls  the  minds  of  the  children.  Beware  of 
the  long-tongued  teacher! 

8.  A  pleasing  voice,  freshness  and  vivacity 
about  the  teacher,  quickens  and  inspires  the 
school.  The  questions  come  as  if  she  were  seeking 
information.  They  are  crisp  and  to  the  point. 
Her  face  beams  at  a  good  answer,  and  leaves  an 
impression  on  the  class  that  she  is  learning  some¬ 
thing  from  them.  Discussions  are  bright  and 
animated  and  full  of  life,  yet  always  respectful  and 
courteous.  She  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  teacher 
who  is  always  pouring  in  information  instead  of 
calling  out  and  getting  pupils  to  express  their  own 
thoughts  on  the  subject.  One  dulls  the  intellect, 
the  other  sharpens  it. 

9.  Systematic  placing  of  the  seats  of  pupils, 
the  calling  of  classes,  the  distribution  of  wraps, 
the  collection  of  scraps,  the  passing  of  classes,  the 
dismission  of  school — all  these  do  much  to  make 
or  mar  the  success  of  the  school.  A  well-arranged 
program  that  indicates  not  only  the  time  and  order 
of  the  recitation,  but  also  the  study  periods,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  school.  Woeful 
failures  are  made  because  the  teacher  does  not 
plan  carefully  in  advance  just  what  to  do,  how  to 
do  it,  and  when  it  should  be  done. 

10.  Dismission  of  the  school  in  the  afternoon 
has  its  effect  upon  the  whole  school.  Often 
teachers  hurry  to  dismiss  the  children  quickly  to 
be  relieved  of  the  responsibility.  Pupils  leave  the 
building  with  a  jump,  a  shout,  and  as  boisterous 
as  a  lot  of  Comanche  Indians.  Of  all  the  periods 
of  the  day,  the  one  just  preceding  dismission  is  the 
one  when  the  teacher  should  be  the  most  deliberate. 
If  ever  pupils  are  at  the  teacher’s  mercy  it  is  at 
this  period.  Let  them  understand  that  quiet 
precedes  all  dismissions.  If  it  requires  fifteen 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  to  get  quiet,  let  them 
understand  they  do  not  leave  until  they  are  quiet. 
Then  at  a  gentle  signal  the  pupils  rise  in  orderly 
manner  and  pass  out  respectfully. 

11.  I  might  enumerate  a  number  of  other 
things  detrimental  to  school  work.  One  is  of 
special  importance,  and  that  is  the  running  and 
jumping  in  the  school-room  at  playtime.  Without 
exception,  I  have  always  found  that  a  noisy  room 
at  recess  was  a  noisy  room  after  recess.  The 
school-room  should  be  a  place  for  work,  or 
quiet,  home-like  conversation,  but  never  a  place 
for  romping  and  rudeness. 


Prize  Problems. 

A  prize  in  mathematics  is  offered  annually  by  Carlos 
Barry,  Jr.,  to  the  pupils  of  the  Nathan  Hale  Grammar 
School,  New  London,  Connecticut,  for  excellence  in  math¬ 
ematics.  Only  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  are 
allowed  to  compete  for  this  prize.  The  problems  given 
are  not  easy  ones.  Here  are  the  problems  used  as  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  competitive  examination  a  year  ago.  The 
prize  winner  solved  twelve  of  them  correctly.  Pupils  in 
other  schools  may  enjoy  trying  their  skill  at  solving  the 
problems. 

1.  A  farm  and  buildings  cost  $5,000.  The 
farm  cost  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  buildings. 
What  was  the  cost  of  each? 

2.  Bought  land  for  $765.20,  April  1.  Paid 
$450  cash,  and  for  the  balance  gave  a  three 
months’  note,  the  proceeds  of  which  would  cancel 
the  debt.  When  must  I  call  at  the  bank  to  settle, 
and  how  much  must  I  pay? 

3.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  six  hours,  B  in 
eight  hours;  but  working  together  with  the  help 
of  C  they  can  do  it  in  two  hours.  How  long  will 
it  take  C  if  he  works  alone? 

4.  Find  the  side  of  the  largest  square  that  can 
be  cut  from  a  circle  28  inches  in  diameter. 

5.  A  man  having  $2,655  invests  it  in  3^  per 
cent,  bonds  at  88^.  Afterward,  when  they  are 
93,  he  sells  out  and  invests  his  money  in  a  5i  per 
cent,  mortgage.  What  difference  has  he  made 
in  his  income? 

6.  How  many  square  inches  are  left  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  14  inches  by  21  inches  after  the  largest 
possible  circle  is  cut  out  of  it? 

7.  Borrowed  $500  at  6  per  cent,  on  June  10, 
1902.  When  it  was  paid  it  amounted  to  $546. 
On  what  date  was  it  paid? 

8.  From  a  sheet  of  zinc  weighing  16  pounds, 
and  measuring  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  a  square 
was  cut  out,  reducing  its  weight  to  11^  pounds. 
How  long  was  the  square? 

9.  By  selling  a  farm  for  $4,800,  the  owner  lost 
4  of  what  he  paid  for  it.  Find  the  per  cent,  of 
loss. 

10.  The  extremes  of  a  proportion  are  49  ana 
196,  and  the  means  are  equal  to  each  other.  What 
is  the  proportion? 

11.  If  B’s  money  is  331  per  cent,  more  than 
A’s,  A’s  is  what  per  cent,  less  than  B’s? 

12.  B  has  a  cubical  bin  whose  contents  are 
778,688  cubic  inches.  What  will  it  cost  to  line 
the  bottom  and  sides  at  12  cents  a  square  foot? 

13.  A  man  left  $9,000  to  his  wife,  which  was 
I  of  the  sum  he  bequeathed  to  his  children.  The 
rest  of  his  estate  or  25  per  cent.,  he  gave  to  a 
hospital.  What  per  cent,  of  the  whole  estate  did 
his  wife  receive? 

14.  The  discount  on  goods  at  ten  per  cent,  and 
eight  per  cent,  off  is  $90.30.  What  is  the  Let 
price? 

15.  A  tree  broken  off  30  feet  above  the  ground, 
fell  so  that  its  top  struck  the  ground  40  feet  from 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  the  end  resting  on  the  stump. 
What  was  the  height  of  the  tree? 
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Charities. 

[Especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Fifth  School  Year,] 

R“^EAD  the  story  of  the  widow’s  mite.  Tell 
the  story  of  St.  Martin,  who,  riding  along 
a  country  road,  sees  a  beggar  without  suf- 
J  ficient  clothing.  With  his  sword  he  cuts 
his  cloak  in  two  and  gives  half  of  it  to  the  beggar. 
Then  a  vision  appears  of  Christ  wearing  the  half¬ 
cloak  in  heaven.  Tell  the  story  of  Sir  Launfal, 
how,  with  indifference  and  contempt  he  throws 
to  the  beggar  the  coin  while  on  his  journey  to 
seek  the  Holy  Grail.  He  travels  thru  the  world 
till  he  is  old,  intent  dn  the  search,  but  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  On  his  return  to  his  home,  spent  and 
disappointed,  he  shares  his  crust  and  cup  of  water 
with  the  beggar.  Lo  !  his  pur  ty  of  purpose — his 
brotherly  love  in  the  act  of  giving — sanctifies  the 
deed  and  he  is  blest  with  the  vision  of  the  Holy 
Grail. 

Then,  having  strengthened  sufficiently  the  idea 
of  the  loving  intent,  make  equally  strong  the 
necessity  that  charity  must  be  based  on  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  circumstances.  That  charity  only  is  right 
which  brings  about  good  results. 

Barbarous  races  starved  or  put  to  death  the 
aged  and  helpless;  Indians  deserted  them. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  so  much  giving  to 
the  poor  that  -‘great  swarms  of  beggars  arose  and 
threatened  to  overrun  Europe.” 

With  these  two  extreme  illustrations,  point  out 
that  charity  must  be  given  feelingly,  charity 
must  be  given  knowingly.  In  order  that  charity 
may  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  circumstances, 
these  institutions  are  organized  by  city,  county, 
state,  or  nation. 

These  institutions  make  it  their  especial  duty 
to  find  out  the  circumstances  where  charity  is  to 
be  dispensed. 

These  institutions  work  together  to  prevent 
repetition  and  confusion. 

These  institutions  work  for  two  purposes, — to 
protect  and  help  the  unfortunate,  to  protect  and 
help  society,  which  would  otherwise  be  annoyed 
or  endangered  by  the  unfortunate. 

Charity  Organization  Society. 

Every  large  city  has  one  of  these. 

Its  aims  are: 

I.  To  cause  co-operation  among  the  various 
charitable  institutions,  public  and  private,  in  any 
one  locality  so  that  they  will  not  duplicate  or 
overlap  in  their  work. 

II.  To  furnish  information  about  these  chari¬ 


table  institutions  to  these  who  wish  to  n:ake 
gifts  and  bequests. 

III.  To  bring  about  circumstances  that  enable 
the  following  to  help  themselves: 

(a)  The  ignorant. 

(b)  Foreigners  who  do  not  understand  the  law's 
and  conditions  of  the  country. 

(c)  People  who  do  not  know  how  to  help  them¬ 
selves. 

(d)  People  out  of  harmony  with  their  conditions. 

(e)  Widows,  orphans,  crippled  and  deformed 
persons. 

IV.  To  care  for  the  sick. 

V.  To  pension  the  aged  or  others  absolutely 
helpless. 

VI.  To  find  employment  for  the  unemployed. 

VII.  To  get  transportation  for  those  depen¬ 
dents  having  relatives  in  other  cities. 

VIII.  To  remedy  unsanitary  conditions. 

IX.  To  give  economic  advice  to  the  ignorant 
and  helpless. 

X.  To  give  moral  encouragement. 

The  officers  are  of  two  kinds,  paid  officials  and 
volunteer  visitors. 

Besides  these,  a  number  constitute  the  “ad¬ 
visory  board.” 

Every  case  that  comes  up  for  help  is  investigated 
and  outlined  by  the  officers  to  determine  the 
causes  that  led  to  its  existence. 

Emergency  relie  is  given  where  necessary, 
pending  investigation. 

The  officials  and  advisory  committee  discuss 
each  case  in  all  its  bearings  and  decide  what  shall 
be  done. 

In  this  decision  the  paid  officials  and  adv'sory 
committee  have  a  good  reciprocal  influence. 

The  paid  officials 
represent  the  cautious, 
conservative  senti¬ 
ment;  the  advisory 
committee;  being  pri¬ 
vate  citizens,  are.  apt 
to  be  more  tender¬ 
hearted. 

The  organization  is 
supported  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  but 
authorized  in  its  ac¬ 
tions  by  the  State. 

The  prime  aim  of  all 
its  workings  is  to  be 
educative;  to  teach 
people  (who  do  not 
know);  how  to  live. 

(Almshouses  and  Hospitals  will  be  presented  next  month.) 
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George  Washington’s  Military  Career 


By  J.  T. 

[Part  III  of  “Life  of  Washington” 

IMMEDIATELY  on  the  return  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Governor  Dinwiddie  called  his  council 
together  and  laid  before  it  the  letter  of  the 
French  commander,  and  the  report  of  his 
commissioners.  It  was  resolved  at  once  to  repel 
this  invasion  of  the  King’s  dominions  by  force  of 
arms.  To  effect  this,  an  enlistment  of  two  com¬ 
panies  of  one  hundred  men  each  was  advised, which 
should  proceed  without  delay  to  the  Ohio,  and 
erect  a  fort  on  its  banks.  If  there  were  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  volunteers  to  make  up  the 
quota,  drafts  were  ordered  to  be  made  on  the 
militia.  Washington  was  appointed  commander 
of  this  small  force,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to 
bisect  the  operations  of  the  French,  and  prevent 
them  from  completing  their  chain  of  posts  from 
Canada  to  New  Orleans.  He  was  stationed  at 
Alexandria,  to  enlist  recruits  and  dispatch'forward 
the  cannon  for  the  fort  which  the  Ohio  Company 
had  agreed  to  build. 

The  Legislature  met  in  February,  1754,  but  the 
feelings  of  the  members  were  not  at  all  in  harmony 
with  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Governor — indeed 
some  of  them  declared  they  could  not  see  what 
right  England  had  to  those  lands.  The  loyal  old 
Governor  -‘fired  at  this,”  to  think  that  “an 
English  Legislature  should  presume  to  doubt  the 
right  of  His  Majesty  to  the  back  of  his  dominions.” 
Ten  thousand  pounds,  however,  were  voted  for  the 
defence  of  the  colony,  which  gave  the  Governor 
great  satisfaction,  but  his  ire  was  again  aroused 
when  commissioners  were  appointed  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  disbursement  of  this  fund.  He  neverthe¬ 
less  went  diligently  to  work,  and  ordered  four 
more  companies  to  be  raised,  making  six  in  all. 
Col.  Joshua  Fry  was  appointed  commander  of 
these,  with  Washington  raised  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  the  second  in  command.  The 
Governor  was  authorized  to  call  for  two  independ¬ 
ent  companies  from  New  York,  and  one  from 
South  Carolina.  These  were  immediately  sent 
for,  and  in  the  meantime  the  cheering  news  came 
from  North  Carolina  that  she  would  soon  have  a 
force  in  the  field  to  help  repel  the  common  in¬ 
vader, 

Washington  having  completed  two  companies, 
in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty  self-willed,  ungov¬ 
ernable  men,  left  Alexandria  in  April,  and  marched 
for  the  Ohio,  He  was  ordered  to  complete  the 
fort  there  which  a  party  of  men  under  Captain 
Trent  were  erecting,  and  to  make  prisoners,  kill, 
and  destroy  all  who  interrupted  the  English 
settlements.  His  march  was  slow  and  difficult, 
and  before  he  reached  Will’s  Creek,  the  French 
had  descended  from  Venango,  and  summoned  the 
force  under  Captain  Trent  to  surrender.  The 
latter  was  absent,  but  Ensign  Ward,  then  in  com¬ 
mand  agreed  to  give  up  the  fort  if  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  retire  with  his  troops.  This  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  French  took  possession,  and  imme¬ 
diately  set  about  strengthening  the  works .  The  trees 
were  felled  around  the  fort,  which  they  named  Du 
Quesne,  barracksof  barkwere  thrown  up,  and  before 
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the  smoke  of  the  burning  trees  had  scarcely  cleared 
away,  the  fir^t  foundation  of  Pittsburg  was  laid. 

Immediately  on  the  reception  of  this  alarming 
news  Washington  sent  off  expresses  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland, 
for  reinforcements,  and  then  called  a  council  of 
war.  Beset  with  difficulties,  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  surrounded  and  cut  off,  he  nevertheless 
resolved  to  push  boldly  forward,  and  if  possible, 
reach  the  Monongahela  and  erect  a  fortification. 
With  his  little  force  swelled  to  three  hundred  men, 
he  entered  the  forest  and  began  to  cut  his  way 
thru  the  wilderness.  This  was  slow  and  tedious, 
for  all  the  deep  streams  had  to  be  bridged,  the 
swamps  filled  up,  dugways  made  along  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  and  a  sufficient  grade  and  smooth¬ 
ness  obtained  to  allow  the  passage  of  baggage 
wagons.  Reaching  at  length  the  Youghiogheny,  a 
halt  was  made,  till  a  bridge  could  be  built  across 
the  stream.  Being  told  here  by  some  Indians 
that  the  river  was  passable  to  its  junction  with 
boats,  Washington  took  with  him  five  men  and 
proceeded  down,  to  ascertain  if  it  were  so. 

The  navigation  of  the  stream  was  extremely 
perilous,  for  he  became  entangled  amid  rocks  and 
shoals,  and  was  borne  thru  dangerous  rapids.  At 
length,  however,  he  entered  a  gorge  made  by  two 
high  precipitous  mountains,  where  the  stream, 
compressed  between  the  cliffs,  became  very  deep, 
and,  ceasing  its  tortuous  course,  flowed  on  in 
a  straight,  rapid  current.  Borne  swiftly  and 
smoothly  along,  Washington  proceeded  for  ten 
miles,  when  he  came  to  a  fall.  This  abruptly 
terminated  his  exploration,  and  he  returned  to  his 
army.  He  had  scarcely  reached  it,  when  a  string 
of  wampum  was  received  from  his  old  friend,  the 
Half  King,  telling  him  that  the  French  were 
advancing,  and  saying,  “Come  soon,  or  we  are 
lost,  and  shall  never  meet  again.  I  speak  it  in  the 
grief  of  my  heart.” 

Washington  immediately  ordered  the  troops 
under  arms,  and  pushed  forward.  Without  tents, 
scantily  supplied  with  clothes  and  provisions, 
encamping  under  the  open  sky,  pelted  by  the 
rains,  fording  the  streams,  and  wearily  dragging 
their  cannon  after  them,  they  marched  slowly  on, 
while  insubordination  and  complaints  swelled  the 
evils  that  encompassed  the  young  comman¬ 
der. 

On  the  25th  another  message  was  received  from 
the  Half  King  saying,  “Be  on  your  guard,  the 
French  army  intend  to  strike  the  first  English 
whom  they  shall  see.”  The  same  day  a  second 
messenger  entered  the  camp,  reporting  that  the 
French  were  but  eighteen  miles  distant.  Ignorant 
of  their  number,  or  from  what  point  they  would 
attack,  he  hastened  to  the  Great  Meadows,  an  open 
plain  between  two  ridges,  covered  with  grass  and 
low  bushes.  Near  the  center,  where  it  was  about 
three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  beside  a  rivulet  that 
flowed  thru  it,  he  hastily  threw  up  an  intrench- 
ment,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  As  he 
looked  around  and  saw  what  a  broad  stretch  lay 
between  his  rude  works  and  the  covering  forest, 
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he  felt  satisfied  with  the  spot  he  had  selected,  it  was  the  signal  gun  breaking  up  the  councils  and 
declaring  it  a  “charming  field  for  an  encounter.”  diplomatic  meetings  of  Europe,  and  summoning 
In  the  meantime  he  sent  out  some  men  on  the  the  two  ^eatest  powers  of  the  world  to  arms  lo 
wagon  horses  to  reconnoiter,  and  all  eyes  were  struggle  for  a  continent.  It  began  the  long  war 
directed  toward  the  forest,  in  constant  expectation  which  drove  France  out  of  America,  and  made  a 
of  seeing  the  scouts  burst  into  the  opening,  bringing  warlike  people  of  the  colonists,  who  were  jealous  of 
the  enemy  with  them.  But  they  returned  without  their  rights.  When  the  revolutionary  struggle  after¬ 
having  seen  any  traces  of  the  invaders.  In  the  ward  commenced,  France  was  but  too  glad  to  help 
night,  however,  the  sentries  became  alarmed  and  despoil  England  of  the  rich  possessions  of  which 
fired  their  pieces.  In  a  moment  the  little  camp  the  latter  had  robbed  her,  and  saw  with  undis- 
was  in  commotion,  and  the  troops  stood  to  their  guised  pleasure  an  independent  government  rise 
arms  till  morning.  Soon  after  daylight  a  single  on  these  shores.  But  the  French  army,  in  helping 
man  was  seen  moving  across  the  plain  toward  the  republicanism,  became  republican,  and  scattered 
fort.  This  was  Gist,  who  reported  the  French  the  doctrine  of  human  rights  thruout  France, 
near  by.  The  day  wore  on  without  further  cause  Her  bloody  revolution  was  the  result.  Met  by 
for  alarrn;  but  at  nine  o’clock  at  night  the  camp  the  feudalism  of  Europe,  it  went  rolling  over  the 
was  again  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  by  French  borders,  deluging  the  continent  in  its  rash 
the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  the  Half  King,  who  flow.  The  shout  of  the  oppressed  masses  was 
lay  with  his  warriors  about  six  miles  distant,  heard  rising  amid  the  din  of  battle, 
reporting  that  the  French  detachment  was  close  What  a  long  and  frightful  train  of  events  that 
by  him.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  rain  fell  in  single  shot  set  in  motion !  When  the  news  reached 
torrents,  but  young  Washington,  as  he  stood  by  France,  it  threw  both  Government  and  people  into 
the  fire  listening  to  the  statement  of  the  swarthy  a  state  of  high  excitement.  War  had  begun,  and 
messenger,  forgot  both,  and  instantly  selecting  the  name  of  Washington  was  heard  for  the  first 
forty  £f  his  best  men  started  for  the  camp  of  the  time  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  and  leaded  with 


Half  King 

Utter  blackness  filled  the  forest,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  the  right  direction.  Stumbling 
over  the  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  the  little  band 
staggered  about  in  the  darkness,  the  pattering  of 
the  rain  drops  above  and  their  constant  dripping  on 


opprobrium. 

Washington  knew  that  as  soon  as  the  news  of 
his  attack  on  Jumonville  should  reach  Fort  Eu 
Quesne,  a  heavier  force  would  be  sent  against  him. 
Therefore  he  retired  at  once  to  his  little  fert,  which 
he  named  Fort  Necessity.  While  compelled  to 
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the  fol.age  below  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  prepare  for  the  exigencies  growing  out  of  a  superior 
the  surrounding  stillness,  save  when  the  musket  force  in  his  front,  he  had  also  to  contend  with 
barrel  of  some  poor  fellow  tripping  in  the  gloom,  the  insubordination  of  his  troops,  especially  the 
rung  against  a  tree  or  rock,  or  the  low  words  of  officers,  whose  pay  had  been  reduced  so  low  that 
command  fell  from  their  intrepid  leader,  as  he  felt  it  would  not  meet  their  necessary  expenses,  and 
his  way  toward  his  first  battle.  They  wandered  who,  indignant  at  the  meanness  of  the  Govein- 
about  in  the  woods  all  night,  and  did  not  reach  the  ment;  declared  they  would  go  home  and  leave  the 
camp  of  the  Half  King  till  sunrise.  army  to  take  care  of  itself.  Washington,  in  this 

A  short  council  was  then  held,  in  which  it  was  dilemma,  put  on  the  “hypocrite  as  far  as  he  could,” 
resolved  to  send  forward  two  Indian  scouts  to  and  endeavored  to  convince  them  it  was  better 
ascertain  the  precise  locality  of  the  French,  and  more  honorable  to  remain  where  they  were. 
Following  up  the  trail,  these  soon  discovered  the  while  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Governor  Din- 
enemy  concealed  among  the  rocks.  Streaming  widdie,  stating  the  feelings  of  the  officers,  and 
along  in  Indian  file  Washington,  with  his  savage  remonstrating  boldly  against  the  insane  policy 
allies,  at  length  came  in  sight  of  the  party.  The  which  made  them  inferior  to  the  King’s  officers, 
latter,  immediately  on  discovering  the  hostile  While  thus  surrounded  by  a  murmuring  army, 
approach,  seized  their  arms 
and  prepared  to  resist. 

“Fire!”  cried  Washington, 
and  at  the  same  moment 
discharged  his  musket.  A 
rapid  volley  followed,  and 
for  fifteen  minutes  it  was 
sharp  work.  Jumonville,  the 
French  commander,  and  ten 
of  his  men  were  killed,  and 
twenty-two  taken  prisoners. 

The  remainder  fled.  Wash- 
ingion  had  but  one  man 
killed  and  three  wounded. 

It  was  his  first  battle. 

Probably  there  never  be¬ 
fore  turned  such  vast  con¬ 
sequences  on  a  single  musket 
shot  as  on  that  fired  by 
Washington  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  skirmish. 

Its  echo  went  round  the  globe  J  .  Washington  Giving  Up  His  Horse. 
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threatened  by  a  superior  enemy,  and  destitute  of 
the  necessary  provisions  for  his  detachment,  he 
received  word  of  the  death  of  his  senior  in  rank. 
Colonel  Fry,  at  Will’s  Creek.  He  was  now  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  But  soon  after,  an  independent 
company  from  South  Carolina  arrived,  commanded 
by  Captain  Mackay,  who,  having  a  royal  commis¬ 
sion,  out-ranked  Washington.  Here  a  new  difficulty 
arose,  and  had  not  Mackay  been  a  thoro  gentle¬ 
man,  it  would  have  been  a  serious  one.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  contented  himself  with  a  mild 
refusal  to  obey  the  Colonel’s  orders,  and  with  his 
one  hundred  men  encamped  by  himself. 

Washington,  foreseeing  the  embarrassment  in 
which  this  divided  command  would  place  the 
entire  force,  wrote  to  Governor  Dinwiddie  to  settle 
the  difficulty  by  a  direct,  explicit  order.  The 
latter  refused  to  take  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
on  so  grave  a  matter  as  who  should  command  four 
hundred  men;  and  Washington,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  quarrel,  determined  with  his  troops  to  leave  the 
fort  and  advance  to  the  Monongahela,  while  Cap¬ 
tain  Mackay  remained  at  Fort  Necessity.  The 
nearest  practicable  route  to  Gist’s  settlement, 
thirteen  miles  distant,  was  thru  a  terrific  mountain 
gorge.  Compelled  to  hew  and  dig  a  road  that 
would  admit  the  transportation  of  cannon,  he 
occupied  two  weeks  iffimaking  this  short  march. 

Having  at  length  arrived  there,  Washington 
sent  out  scouts  who  kept  him  informed  of  all  the 
movements  at  Fort  Du  Quesne.  Being  at  length 
convinced  that  large  reinforcements  had  arrived 
from  Canada,  he  called  a  council  of  war  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  course  should  be  pursued.  At  first  it 
was  resolved  to  make  a  stand  where  they  were, 
and  a  fortification  was  commenced  and  a  messen¬ 
ger  dispatched  to  Mackay  to  hasten  forward.  The 
latter,  like  a  true  soldier,  immediately  marched  to 
their  relief,  when  another  council  was  called,  in 
which  it  was  decided  that  the  enemy  being  in  such 
heavy  force,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  retreat. 
This  was  no  easy  matter;  and  at  the  same  time 
drag  nine  swivels  over  the  rough  road  that  lay 
between  the  settlement  and  Fort  Necessity.  There 
were  but  few  horses,  and  those  comparatively 
worthless,  so  that  soldiers  were  compelled  to  man 
the  drag-ropes.  To  set  a  good  example,  and  en¬ 
courage  and  render  cheerful  the  men,  Washington 
gave  up  his  own  horse  to  carry  the  public  stores, 
and  paid  the  soldiers  for  transporting  his  necessary 
baggage.  By  dint  of  great  labor  they  got  back  to 
the  Great  Meadows  in  two  days.  They  could, 
however,  go  no  farther,  for  they  had  been  without 
bread  eight  days,  and,  weary  and  half  famished, 
found  only  two  bags  of  flour  at  the  fort.  The 
want  of  horses  and  provisions,  together  with  the 
news  that  two  New  York  companies  had  twenty 
days  before  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  hence  must 
now  be  very  near  them,  induced  Washington  to 
order  a  halt,  and  begin  to  intrench  himself  as  best 
he  might  where  he  was.  An  express  was  sent  to 
these  New  York  companies  to  hurry  forward,  and 
every  effort  put  forth  to  strengthen  the  impromptu 
worl^  of  Fort  Necessity. 

At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  July; 
a  musket  shot  was  heard,  and  soon  after  a  sentinel; 
who  had  been  wounded  by  the  enemy,  came  limp¬ 
ing  in.  Scouts  who  had  been  sent  out  returned 


breathless  with  haste,  saying  that  the  enemy,  nine 
hundred  strong,  was  only  four  miles  distant. 
This  was  stirring  news,  and  Washington  imme¬ 
diately  drew  up  his  little  band  of  four  hundred 
outside  the  trenches  and  gave  the  order  not  to 
fire  for  some  time.  Seeing  that  they  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  attempting  to  carry  the  works  by  assault, 
as  he  expected,  he  marched  his  men  in  again, 
and  told  them  to  fire  when  and  how  they  pleased. 
That  little  breastwork  was  soon  blazing  with  the 
irregular  volleys.  The  French  remained  at  a  safe 
distance  and  were  sheltered  by  the  trees.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents  all  day,  drenching  both  armies 
and  filling  the  trenches  round  the  fort  with  water. 
This,  however,  did  not  cool  the  combatants,  and  a 
sharp  fire  was  kept  up  the  whole  day,  and  as 
twilight  deepened  over  the  drenched  forest,  its 
dark  arcades  were  lit  up  by  incessant  flashes. 

At  eight  in  the  evening  the  French  called  a 
parley,  and  requested  an  officer  to  be  sent  to  them. 
Vonbraam,  a  Dutchman,  being  the  only  one  that 
could  speak  French,  was  dispatched,  and  scon 
returned  with  a  paper  containing  articles  of  capit¬ 
ulation.  Washington  and  his  officers  knew  it 
would  be  impossiffie  to  hold  out  long  against  their 
adversaries,  for  the  latter  could  starve  them  into 
submission  in  a  short  time,  and,  as  the  terms 
proposed  were  honorable,  he  accepted  them.  He 
and  his  band  were  allowed  to  march  out  of  the  fort 
with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  and  retire 
without  molestation  to  the  settlements,  taking 
everything  with  them  but  the  artillery.  Washing¬ 
ton,  on  the  other  hand;  agreed  to  restore  the 
prisoners  taken  in  his  attack  on  Jumonville  and 
not  build  any  more  forts  west  of  the  mountains  for 
a  year.  These  articles,  when  they  were  afterward 
published,  were  severely  criticised.  They  contained 
things  Washington  should  not  have  consented  to, 
and  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant  at  the  time 
of  the  capitulation.  The  Dutch  interpreter  had 
intentionally,  or  thru  ignorance,  deceived  him. 
When  he  returned  with  the  articles  of  capitulation 
it  was  raining  so  heavily,  that  a  candle  could 
with  great  difficulty  be  kept  burning  while  he  gave 
a  free  translation.  Under  the  circumstances 
a  written  translation  could  not  be  made,  and 
Washington  had  to  depend  on  the  faithful¬ 
ness  of  the  verbal  one.  In  this,  nothing  was 
said  respecting  the  erection  of  forts  ^‘west  of 
the  Alleghanies,”  but  the  specification  on  that 
point  was  rendered  not  to  attempt  building  or 
improvements  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
French  King.  To  this  general  promise  there  could 
be  no  objection,  as  no  limits  were  designated. 
Again,  in  the  written  articles  the  “death  of 
Jumonville”  was  called  an  “assassination”;  while 
the  interpreter  used  the  former  expression  in 
translating  them. 

Twelve  of  Washington’s  command  were  killed 
and  forty- three  wounded.  The  former  he  buried 
in  the  forest,  and  with  the  latter  took  up  his  weary 
march  back  to  the  settlements. 

The  Governor  and  Council  approved  his  course; 
and  the  House  of  Burgesses,  when  it  assembled, 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  his  officers. 

Washington  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  where  he  was  ordered  to  fill  up  the  dimin¬ 
ished  companies  and  march  to  Will’s  Creek,  to  join 
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Colonel  Innies,  who  was  then  building  Fort  Cum¬ 
berland.  In  short,  the  ardent  Governor  had 
planned  a  winter  campaign  in  a  country  where 
there  were  no  roads,  no  supplies,  no  forts,  expect¬ 
ing  it  to  be  carried  forward  by  troops  without 
arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  or  tents.  Wash¬ 
ington  told  him  the  thing  was  absolutely  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  the  order  was  countermanded. 

The  Assembly, when  it  met,  voted  twenty  thous¬ 
and  pounds  for  the  public  service.  This,  with  ten 
thousand  sent  over  by  the  English  Government, 
put  Dinwiddie  in  funds  again,  and  he  set  about 
enlarging  the  army  by  the  addition  of  ten  com¬ 
panies  of  a  hundred  men  each.  These  were  to  be 
independent,  and  the  officers  of  them  to  rank 
those  of  the  same  grade  in  the  Virginia  regiment, 
while  the  highest  officers  of  the  latter  were  reduced 
to  captains.  Resenting  this  degradation  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  insult,  Washington  threw  up  his  commis¬ 
sion  and  left  the  army. 

Shortly  after.  Governor  Sharpe  of  Maryland, 
being  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
destined  to  act  against  the  French,  solicited  Wash¬ 
ington  to  takehis  place  again  in  the  army,  hinting 
that  he  might  retain  his  old  commission.  The  latter 
took  fire  at  this,  and  wrote  a  tart  reply  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  saying,  “  If  you  think  me  capable  of  holding 
a  commission  that  has  neither  rank  nor  emolument 
annexed  to  it,  you  must  entertain  a  very  contempt¬ 
ible  opinion  of  my  weakness,  and  believe  me  to  be 
more  empty  than  the  commission  itself.” 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  he  gave  up  his  pro¬ 
fession,  for  he  was  exceedingly  attached  to  it,  and 
was  ambitious  of  military  distinction.  He  did 
not,  however,  long  remain  idle,  for  the  next  spring 
(March  15th,  1754),  General  Braddock  arrived 
from  England,  with  two  regiments  of  regular 
troops.  These  were  expected  to  crush  all  opposi¬ 
tion  and  sweep  the  French  from  the  frontiers. 
Washington,  who  had  thus  far  effected  all  that  had 
been  done,  was  requested  by  Braddock  to  form 
one  of  his  staff,  holding  his  former  rank  in  the 
army.  To  this  he  acced^ed,  solely,  as  he  avowed, 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  his  country;  for  he 
expected  no  emoluments,  whatever  the  result  of 
the  expedition  might  be,  as  he  had  resolved  to 
accept  no  commission  from  Braddock. 

The  march  of  this  army  of  more  than  two 
thousand  men  was  looked  upon  as  the  forerunner 
of  certain  and  utter  destruction  of  the  French, 
and  a  subscription  paper  was  actually  circulated 
in  Philadelphia  to  raise  money  for  the  celebration 
of  the  victory  on  its  return. 

Washington  joined  it  at  Winchester,  and  was 
received  in  a  flattering  manner  by  the  officers. 
The  army  then  started  for  the  interior,  and  reached 
Will’s  Creek  about  the  middle  of  May.  Soon 
after  Washington  was  sent  to  Williamsburgh  to 
procure  money.  On  his  return  the  main  body 
was  put  in  motion,  advancing  slowly,  dragging  its 
artillery  with  difficulty  over  the  uneven  roads, 
and  stretching  for  four  miles  thru  the  forest,  as  if 
on  purpose  to  invite  an  attack.  Washington 
urged  on  Braddock  the  necessity  of  greater  dis¬ 
patch,  and  began  already  to  feel  uneasiness  at 
the  unwieldiness  of  this  straggling  army,  giving 
his  own  horse  to  assist  in  transporting  the  baggage. 

At  last  he  was  taken  sick  with  a  fever,  which 


raged  with  more  or  less  violence  for  fourteen  days. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  endeavored  to 
overtake  the  army.  Unable  to  sit  on  a  horse,  he 
rode  in  a  covered  wagon,  but  the  jolting  so  dis¬ 
tressed  him  that  he  was  compelled  to  stop  on  the 
road,  under  the  charge  of  a  guard.  His  restless¬ 
ness  under  this  delay  was  very  great,  and  nothing 
but  the  solemn  promise  of  General  Braddock  that 
he  should  be  brought  up  before  the  attack  on  the 
French  at  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  made,  quieted 
him.  To  have  the  finishing  battle  take  place  and 
he  not  present,  was  a  thought  he  could  not  endure. 

At  length,  tho  in  a  weak,  exhausted  condition; 
he  came  up  with  the  army,  on  the  last  of  June,  at 
the  Great  Crossing,  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Monongahela.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
July,  Braddock  forded  the  Monongahela,  just 
below  the  junction  of  the  Youghiogheny,  and  moved 
in  beautiful  order,  to  the  sound  of  stirring  music, 
along  the  bank  of  that  quiet  stream,  the  scarlet 
uniforms  of  the  soldiers  contrasting  richly  with 
the  wealth  of  green  on  every  side.  As  Washing¬ 
ton’s  eye  fell  on  this  military  pageant,  new  to  him; 
and  saw  nearly  two  thousand  bayonets  flashing  in 
the  morning  sunbeams,  and  moving  in  steady 
undulations  over  the  plain,  as  to  the  tread  of  a 
single  man,  while  the  summer  forest  echoed  to  th6 
roll  of  the  drum  and  bugle  blast,  his  young  heart 
kindled  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  declared  it  was 
the  most  glorious  spectacle  he  ever  beheld. 

About  noon  the  army  again  waded  the  Monon¬ 
gahela,  and  began  to  move  over  the  triangle 
toward  the  forks  of  the  two  rivers,  where,  seven 
miles  distant,  they  united  to  form  the  Ohio.  A 
detachment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage,  was  sent  in  advance, 
attended  by  a  working  party  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  more.  Braddock  followed  with  the  artillery; 
the  main  army,  and  baggage.  The  French  had 
selected  an  admirable  place  for  an  ambuscade. 
A  gentle  slope,  gashed  by  two  ravines  that  ex¬ 
tended  from  top  to  bottom  on  either  side,  covered 
with  trees  and  long  grass,  furnished  a  secure  hid¬ 
ing  place,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  enabled  them 
to  pour  a  double  flank  Are  on  the  ascending  force. 
Suddenly,  while  Gage  was  moving  up  this  gentle 
slope,  along  a  path  only  twelve  feet  wide,  a  close 
and  deadly  volley  smote  his  uncovered  ranks. 
Volley  after  volley  followed  in  quick  succession, 
and  encircled,  with  fire  rolling  on  them  from  an 
unseen  foe,  the  soldiers  broke  and  fled  down  the 
hill.  Falling  on  the  artillery  and  baggage,  strug¬ 
gling  up  from  below,  they  threw  these  into  con¬ 
fusion  also.  Braddock  endeavored  in  vain  to 
restore  order.  The  fire,  which  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  closed  on  them 
closer  and  deadlier,  and  the  ranks  melted  away 
like  frost  work. 

The  Virginia  regiment  wished  to  take  the  trees; 
and  fight  the  Indians  in  their  own  fashion,  but 
Braddock  forbade  them  and  endeavored  to  form 
close  columns,  which  only  allowed  death  to 
traverse  his  ranks  with  more  rapid  footsteps. 
Confused  by  this  new  mode  of  fighting,  and  by  the 
unearthly  yells  of  the  Indians,  the  regular  troops 
lost  all  discipline — they  fired  wildly  without  seeing 
the  enemy,  and  would  not  obey  their  officers. 
A  few  discharges  of  grape  up  those  ravines  would 
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have  forced  the  enemy  from  their  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  or  a  single  steady  charge  of  bayonets,  scat¬ 
tered  the  Indians  in  affright.  But  neither  was 
done,  and  for  more  than  two  hours  those  bewil¬ 
dered  troops  were  held  by  their  officers  to  that 
fatal  spot,  only  to  be  shot  down.  Braddock  had 
five  horses  killed  under  him  in  succession,  and  at 
length  was  hurled  to  the  ground  by  a  ball  thru 
his  lungs.  The  officers  struggled  bravely,  charg¬ 
ing  together  like  common  infantry,  to  stimulate 
their  followers  to  bear  up  against  the  storm,  and 
presented  a  sublime  spectacle  of  devotion  on  that 
ill-fated  field. 

Braddock’s  two  aides  were  borne  wounded  from 
the  battle,  leaving  Washington  alone  to  distribute 
orders.  Here  his  military  qualities  shone  forth  in 
their  greatest  splendor.  Tho  pale  and  feeble; 
he  forgot  his  exhausted  condition  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  and  with  his  fine  face  lit  up  with 
the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  he  galloped  thru  the  dis¬ 
ordered  host,  his  tall  form  presenting  a  constant  ^ 
mark  to  the  sharpshooters,  whose  bullets  rattled 
like ’'hailstones  around  him.  Men  Were  falling  on 
every  side,  almost  entire  companies  at  a  time,  yet 
reckless  of  danger  he  spurred  his  steed  over  the 
dead  and  dying  alike,  straining  every  nerve  to 
save  the  battle  and  the  army.  Two  horses  were 
shot  under  him>  but  he  rose  each  time  from  the 
earth  unharmed.  Four  balls  passed  thru  his  coat. 
An  old  chief  singled  him  out  and  bade  his  young 
braves  do  the  same,  but  after  striving  in  vain  to 
hit  him,  he  became  alarmed,  and  told  his  men  to 
desist  from  firing  at  one  who  was  plainly  under  the 
care  of  the  great  Manitou.  Cool  and  self-possessed 
the  young  aide  stood  like  a  rock  on  that  turbulent 
field,  and  to  see  him  endeavor  to  stem  the  panic 
and  disorder,  one  would  have  thought  he  had  been 
tried  in  a  hundred  battles,  instead  of  being,  as 
he  was;  in  his  first  field  fight. 

Of  eighty-six  officers,  sixty-three  had  fallen; 
while  half  the  entire  army  was  stretched  on  the 
field.  Of  three  Virginia  companies,  only  thirty 
were  left  standing,  and  scarcely  a  single  officer 
remained  unwounded.  Washington  saw  his  brave 
Virginians  thus  uselessly  sacrificed  with  a  bursting 
heart.  But  faithful  to  the  orders  given  them, 
they  formed  a  glorious  example  to  the  cowardly 
regulars,  on  whom  threats,  entreaties,  and  the 
noble  devotion  of  their  officers  were  alike  thrown 
away.  At  length  the  turbulent  mass  turned  in 
flight,  and  over  the  dead  and  dying,  and  over  their 
own  cannon,  went  streaming  along  the  road  like  a 
herd  of  frightened  animals.  All  the  provisions, 
baggage;  even  the  general's  private  papers,  were 
left  behind  in  the  panic.  Washington  rode 
hither  and  thither,  endeavoring  to  rally  a  rear¬ 
guard;  but  was  borne  helplessly  along  in  the  living 
torrent. 

Braddock  was  carried  from  the  field  in  a  tum¬ 
brel,  but  being  unable  to  bear  the  motion,  was 
transferred  to  a  litter  and  hurried  forward.  All 
day  long  he  never  spoke,  but  at  night  he  seemed 
to  rouse  for  a  moment  and  exclaimed  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  “Who  would  have  thought  it?”  Reaching 
Dunbar’s  camp,  the  panic  was  communicated  to 
the  garrison  there,  and  burning  the  public  stores 
and  baggage,  and  destroying  the  artillery,  the 
entire  army  fleeing  from  its  own  shadow  streamed 
on  thru  the  forest. 


MAGAZINE. 

Life  was  fast  ebbing  away  from  the  stunned  and 
discomfited  general  who  lay  in  a  half  stupor,  as 
if  struggling  with  some  dreadful  dream.  At  night 
he  at  length  roused  again,  saying,  “We  shall  know 
better  how  to  deal  with  them  another  time.”  But 
he  had  done  with  all  future  time,  and  was  already 
entering  that  calm  world  where  the  sound  of  battle 
never  comes.  The  litter  on  which  he  lay  was  set 
down,  and  his  remaining  officers  gathered  sadly 
round  it.  As  a  last  token  of  gratitude  to  his  young 
volunteer  aide,  for  his  noble  devotion  and  heroism, 
he  gave  him  a  splendid  charger  and  his  own  body 
servant.  A  brief  farewell,  a  faint  gasp,  a  weak 
struggle,  and  Braddock  lay  a  corpse  in  the  forest. 
A  grave  was  hastily  dug  in  the  center  of  the  road, 
to  conceal  it  from  the  Indians,  into  which,  with  his 
sword  lain  across  his  breast,  he  was  lowered. 
Young  Washington  read  the  funeral  service  by 
torchlight  over  him,  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice  in¬ 
terrupted  only  by  the  solemn  “amen”  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  officers.  The  motionless  torch  bearers, 
the  encircling  forest,  with  its  dimly-lighted  corri¬ 
dors,  the  long  line  of  receding  bayonets  flashing  in 
the  light,  the  uncovered  officers,  the  open  grave, 
and  beside  it  the  pale  face  of  the  sleeper,  formed  a 
solemn  scene.  A  mark  was  left  to  designate  the 
spot,  and  the  army  again  defiled  thru  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Alone  the  defeated  warrior  lay  in  his  rude 
grave,  safe  from  the  mortification  and  anguish 
that  awaited  him  in  the  settlements  and  in  the 
army.  The  place  of  his  burial  can  still  be  seen, 
a  little  off  from  the  national  road,  and  about  a  mile 
from  Fort  Necessity. 

******* 

The  English  army  at  length  reached  the  settle¬ 
ments,  sending  consternation  and  affright  thru  the 
colonies,  and  Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon. 

It  was  well  for  Braddock  that  he  reposed  in  the 
forest,  for  it  would  have  been  worse  than  death  to 
have  met  the  deep  and  utter  condemnation  of  the 
people.  But  from  the  general  obloquy  that  fell  on 
nearly  all  connected  with  this  ill-fated  expedition 
Washington  was  not  only  exempted,  but  received 
instead  laudations  innumerable.  His  gallantry, 
his  chivalric  bearing,  and  his  miraculous  escape, 
were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  Said  Davis,  a 
distinguished  clergyman,  in  referring  to  this 
defeat  in  a  sermon,  “  I  point  out  'that  heroic  youth. 
Colonel  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope 
Providence  has  preserved,  in  so  signal  a  manner, 
for  some  important  service  to  his  country.”  A 
remarkable  prophecy  was  thus  uttered  from  the 
pulpit. 

Washington  must  have  possessed  even  at  this 
early  age,  that  strong  power  over  others  which 
later  in  life  formed  one  of  his  great  characteristics. 
He  w^  a  mere  provincial  officer  and  a  volunteer, 
yet  his  dying  commander  bequeathed  to  him  his 
faithful  servant,  and  his  superiors  selected  him  as 
the  most  fitting  officer  to  act  as  chaplain.  His 
bearing,  language,  actions,  all  must  have  pos¬ 
sessed  extraordinary  attractions. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Child  Life  in  France, 

Dorothy  Wells  undertook  to  do  too  much  work 
last  year  and  so  had  to  go  on  her  vacation  at  an 
earlier  date  than  she  had  planned.  That  is  why 
her  article  on  -‘Child  Life  in  Rustic  France”  was 
not  completed  in  time  for  publication  in  this 
number.  The  life  of  the  city  children  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  June.  Meanwhile  you  and  your  pupils 
will  enjoy  the  charming  sketches  by  M.  B.  de 
Monvel  presented  here  for  your  delectation. 


Here  are  also  a  few  games  which  are  favorites  cf 
French  children.  They  reveal  a  side  of  life  which 
your  pupils  will  thoroly  appreciate.. 

The  little  girls  of  France  enjoy  le  cerceau  which 
is  similar  to  our  game  of  hoops,  they  play  with 
dolls,  and  skip  the  rope,  just  as  American  children 
do.  .  Of  course,  they  have  swings,  too,  and  play 
all  sorts  of  ring  games.  Les  jonchets  is  a  game 
similar  to  our  jack  straws,  Les  osselets  is  played 
with  bones,  and  is  French  or  “jacks.”  The  beys 
have  tops  and  are  especially  fond  of  a  game  re¬ 
sembling  “Prisoners’  Base.” 

Blind  man’s  buff  is  the  chief  winter  game  fer 
indoors.  Colin-maiUard  a  la  silhouette  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  variation  of  it.  One  player  is  chosen,  who 
must  sit  with  his  face  toward  the  wall  while  the 
rest  of  the  players  pass  between  the  light  and  the 
wall  so  that  their  shadows  are  thrown  in  front  of 
the  “blind”  man.  When  he  recognizes  any  one 
by  the  shadow  cast  upon  the  wall,  that  one  must 
take  the  place  of  the  guesser. 

The  French  game  cache-cache  is  our  hide-and- 
seek,  while  cache  lampon  resembles  hide-the-thim- 
ble.  One  player  takes  some  such  article  as  a 
thimble  or  ring  and  hides  it  while  the  others  are 
out  of  the  room.  The  one  who  hides  the  object 
calls,  “tu  hrules,”  Pyou  burn”  when  the  seekers 
come  near  the  hiding-place,  and  ‘-‘tu  geles, ”  ‘-‘yoM 
freeze”  when  they  are  far  away  from  it. 

Next  month  readers  of  Teachers’  Magazine 
will  have  the  regular  installment  by  Dorothy 
Wells. 


La  Peche. 
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Jacqueline  et  Miraut  sent  des  vieux  amis. 


Conducted  by  William  E.  D.  Scott,  Curator  Department  Ornithology,  Princeton  University, 
and  Director  of  the  Worthington  Society  for  the  Investigation  of  Bird  Life. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Thru  this  department  it  is  hoped  that  teachers  may  be  kept  informed  of  the  happenings  in  the  world  of  birds 
^ot  only  the  names  and  appearances  of  birds  are  matters  of  interest,  but  their  whole  life  economy,  especially  the 
numan  side  of  it,  is  of  vital  import  to  the  students  of  this  branch  of  nature  study.  The  comings  and  goings  of  birds 
their  nesting  time,  locality,  and  season,  their  food  and  how  this  varies  with  the  time  of  year,  their  song,  their 
behavior,  and  particularly  their  attitude  to  man  will  form  a  basis  for  the  discussions  which  will  appear  in  these  columns 
_  To  add  to  the  value  of  the  work,  correspondence  from  teachers  and  students  is  solicited.  In  this  way  the  par- 
pcular  information  that  each  individual  is  seeking  may  be  supplied,  and  where  the  topic  suggested  by  the  inquiry 
^  of  broad  interest,  it  will  serve  as  an  indication  of  how  best  to  meet  the  wants  of  workers  thru  these  columns. 

^  stamped  envelope  in  which  the  reply  may  be  forwarded.  Correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  William  E.  D.  Scott,  in  care  of  the  editor  of  Te.\chers  Mag.^zine,  11-15  East  24th  Street,  New  York. 


Seasonal  Comment. 

September  is  the  season  of  travel  and  new 
clothes  for  birds.  Most  of  the  throng  that  graced 
our  orchards,  yards,  and  woodlands  have  long  ere 
this  finished  their  family  duties  and  many  have 
left  us  on  the  annual  journey  to  their  winter  homes. 
The  goldfinch  is  about  the  only  bird  still  breeding 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  altho  I  have  found 
young  in  the  nest  at  Princeton  as  late  as  the  20th 
of  September,  when  they  were  about  ready  to  fly; 
but  the  br^ding  season  for  all  our  Northern  birds 
may  be  said  to  be  past.  A  few  robins  of  the  later 
broods  still  sport  the  plumage  with  the  spotted 
breast  that  distinguishes  the  first  seven  weeks  of 
their  lives,  and  at  the  same  time  proclaims  their 
relationship  with  their  spotted  breasted  kindred, 
the  hermit,  the  wood  thrush,  the  veery,  and  the 
olive-backed  thrushes.  Perhaps  the  feature  that 
is  most  salient  and  characteristic  of  this  month 
and  the  succeeding  two  is  the  association  of  birds 
in  large  companies.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
host  of  blackbirds  that  appear  at  this  time,  both 
the  grackles  and  the  maligned  cowbirds,  and  we 
notice  flocks  of  bluebirds  and  large  assemblages 
of  robins,  both  old  and  young. 

Go  to  almost  any  piece  of  woodland  and  you 
will  find  other  gatherings  which  are  not  so  con¬ 
spicuous  as  those  of  the  open.  If  you  were  out  a 
few  days  before  the  first  of  September,  nay,  even 
now,  you  might  meet  a  large  company  of  Baltimore 
orioles  hunting  thru  the  branches,  and  you  might 
distinguish  not  only  the  sexes  by  their  different 
costumes  but  the  young  male  birds  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  in  the  exceptionally  beautiful  plumage 
which  they  wear  till  early  in  the  following  spring. 


But  while  ‘'birds  of  a  feather  flock  together, 
especially  at  this  time,  birds  of  distant  kinship 
also  form  alliances  that  will  endure  till  the  next 
breeding  season.  Warblers  of  several  kinds, 
kinglets,  vireos,  and  tanagers,  are  associated  in 
great  bands  roaming  thru  the  woodlands  and 
orchards  on  their  beginning  of  the  long  journey 
they  are  about  to  undertake.  The  chickadees  in 
small  flocks  are  forming  a  compact  of  interests, 
a  fraternity,  with  a  pair  of  downy  woodpeckers,  a 
pair  of  white  breasted  nuthatches,  and  a  brown 
creeper;  this  will  endure  till  next  spring,  and  in 
the  winter  a  bluejay  or  so,  or  perhaps  some  golden- 
crowned  kinglets  may  join  this  society.  There  is 
much  to  be  looked  after  this  month  outdoors  in 
the  bird  world,  hence  these  few  hints. 

What  Happened  to  Wild,  Domesticated,  and  Pet  Birds  in  the 
Great  Catastrophe  Which  Overwhelmed  the  City  of 
San  Francisco  in  April. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  three  crucial  days  of 
fire  which  succeeded  the  earthquake,  few  observers 
had  time  or  occasion  to  note  the  effect  of  the 
conditions  which  obtained  among  the  birds  of  the 
city,  and  it  is  therefore  of  special  interest  to  get 
the  testimony  of  careful  spectators.  As  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  pervading  love  and  sympathy  for 
those  birds  of  which  we  make  pets  and  friends,  the 
exhibition  of  solicitude  for  these  creatures  in  the 
stress  of  escape  from  the  great  perils  which  en¬ 
compassed  the  multitude  of  homeless  human 
beings  is  alone  heroic. 

Dr.  F.  W.  D’Evlyn,  a  resident  of  the  city,  writ¬ 
ing  in  Bird  Notes  for  June  1906  (a  magazine  de¬ 
voted  to  pet  birds,  published  in  Brighton,  Eng- 
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land),  describes  his  personal  experience  regarding 
birds  at  this  time.  Speaking  ot  the  human  hosts 
fleeing  from  the  flames,  he  writes: 

The  cavalcade  was  a  sad  sight — smoke-begrimed,  fire- 
scorched,  nerve-wrecked;  the  sad  procession,  almost  at 
times  shut  in  by  the  flames,  made  for  the  wider  streets 
and  parks.  My  hotel  faced  one  of  these  latter,  and  the 
late  occupants  and  refugees  soon  crowded  it  to  its  utmost 
capacity. 

Canaries  in  cages,  parrots  on  broom-handles,  cockatoos 
in  gilded  aviaries  from  the  wealthy  homes,  already  claimed 
space  among  the  palms  and  semi-tropical  foliage  plants. 
But  when  the  stream  of  humbler  folk  joined  the  current, 
one  saw  demonstrations  of  nature  study  and  “  out-door 
life”  in  the  pets  of  all  varieties  lugged  along — precious  but 
serious  impedimenta  in  the  struggle  to  save  the  bits  of 
things  that  went  to  make  up  worldly  effects. 

One  dear  old  lady,  whose  white  hair  hung  unkempt 
upon  her  pallid  face,  carried  a  coal-scuttle  in  one  hand  and 
in  the  otner  a  breeding-cage,  with  nests,  seed-boxes,  and 
two  terror-stricken  canaries.  The  hygienic  condition  of 
the  cage  would  have  struck  dumb  the  editor  of  Bird 
Notes,  and  it  proved  beyond  argument  that  the  honey¬ 
moon  of  the  fair  songsters  was  not  an  ideal  one.  Next 
came  a  little  Italian  boy  with  a  stump-tailed  parrakeet 
hanging  by  beak  and  claws  to  his  coat  collar,  while  he 
tugged  along  a  demijohn  of  ‘‘foot  wine.”  Later  one  met 
with  a  businesslike  mechanic  with  a  paper-protected,  red- 
stained  cage.  In  one  corner  crouched  a  ‘‘grey  linnet” 
who  at  that  time,  no  doubt,  yearned  for  the  quiet,  gorse- 
covered  moors  of  dear  old  Albion. 

By  noon  the  flames  had  devastated  an  area  one  mile 
long  by  one  and  a  half  miles  in  width;  the  water  mains 
were  broken,  the  fire  absolutely  beyond  control,  the  big 
mercantile  houses,  banks,  churches,  and  public  buildings 
one  sea  of  seething,  blast-furnace  conflagration. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  street  stood  the  famous 
‘‘Call  ’  buihiing,  a  magnificent  stone  structure  capped  by  a 
restaurant,  the  loftiest  in  the  world  and  the  resort  of  all 
tourists,  who  enjoyed  from  its  windows  an  unequalled 
panoramic  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  foot-hills.  Along¬ 
side  this  structure  were  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  one  of 
which  was  the  famous  ‘‘Old  Crow  Whiskey  Saloon.” 
The  window  of  this  saloon  was  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
two  crows,  who  always  had  a  numerous  audience  outside 
as  they  disported  themselves  on  a  ten-foot  tree  stump,  ate 
raw  beef,  and  drank  whiskey.  One  was  especially  a 
celebrity;  could  talk,  whistle,  and  when  drunk  outrivalled 
a  vaudeville  comedian.  This  specimen  had  a  crippled 
wing. 

The  fire  was  very  hitense,  and  the  heat  was  magnified 
by  the  dense  smoke-clouds  and  great  showers  of  sparks. 
At  this  time  I  was  in  my  office,  almost  directly  opposite, 
and  was  surprised  in  the  midst  of  the  trouble  by  the 
appearance  of  a  large  bird,  which  at  first  I  took  for  a 
pigeon,  flying  out  of  the  fire  zone  and  lighting  upon  the 
window  sill.  On  closer  inspection  I  recognized  the  sound 
specimen  of  the  two  crows.  The  poor  thing  was  terror- 
stricken  and  hung  to  the  heated  window  for  only  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  flew  over  the  corner  of  the  building  to  an 
adjacent  housetop,  simply  to  experience,  I  am  afraid, 
but  a  temporary  respite  from  the  fiery  fate  which  befell 
his  loquacious  companion.  The  bird  had  escaped  when 
the  heat  broke  the  plate  glass  window  of  the  saloon. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  bird  ''escapes  was  the 
case  of  a  canary.  Its  cage  had  been  crushed  by  the  falling 
in  of  a  building.  It  was  absolutely  flat  except  at  one  cor¬ 
ner,  about  the  size  of  the  bird,  in  which  was  imprisoned 
the  canary.  This  still  lives  and  sings,  a  bright  speck  amidst 
the  debris  of  the  stricken  city. 

My  office  building  lasted,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
flame,  until  after  midnight.  I  was  on  special  duty.  I 
retreated  then  by  the  one  avenue  of  escape,  already 
deserted,  and  ultimately  reached  the  park  I  spoke  of  above, 
and  found  everything  abandoned,  birds,  chattels,  and 
baggage  alike.  The  military  had  driven  the  populace 
just  ahead  of  the  fire  as  it  advanced.  Here  I  had  to  drop 
my  personal  effects — you  could  have  walked  a  mile  or  so 
on  tne  tops  of  the  abandoned  trunks. 

I  am  pained  to  relate  that  half  an  hour  later  the  poor 
birds  were  burned  amidst  the  baggage  which  had  taken 
fire  from  the  heat  of  the  burning  buildings  (the  famous 
St.  Francis  Hotel  being  among  them).  I  escaped  with  a 


partial  suit  of  clothes  which  I  was  wearing,  and  in  which 
i  stowed  the  April,  1905,  copy  of  Bird  Notes  and  the  March 
number  of  Cage  Birds  which  had  oeen  lying  upon  my 
desk,  and  whicn  I  snatched  up  as  I  said  good-bye  to  my 
office. 

Another  writer,  Henry  Anderson  Lafler,  in 
McClure’s  Magazine  for  July,  1906,  supplies 
further  details.  This  is  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Lafler’s  admirable  personal  account  of  his  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  catastrophe,  entitled.  My  Sixty 
Sleepless  Hours  : 

One  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  number  of  pets  the  peo¬ 
ple  saved.  I  have  seen  several  men  and  women  who  were 
bearing  only  a  canary  in  its  cage.  I  saw  (this  is  unbeliev¬ 
able  but  true),  a  Chinaman  in  a  vivid  green  coat  bearing  a 
vivid  green  parrot.  And  I  saw  a  fat  negro  in  a  white 
sweater  carrying  two  canaries,  each  in  its  own  cage,  the 
cages  being  neatly  enveloped  in  white  flannel  so  that  the 
birds  might  not  be  frightened. 

Few  cats  were  saved.  People  do  not  care  enough 
about  cats  to  save  them  at  an  hour  like  that.  But  I  never 
saw  so  many  dogs  per  capita. 

I  recall  seeing  on  Telegraph  Hill,  a  little  boy  with  a 
wooden  cage  of  birds  of  wnich  included  two  pigeons. 
Another  boy  called  to  him:  ‘‘  Say,  Will,  wuz  your  pigeons 
all  killed?” 

‘‘All  but  two,”  he  said  wistfully. 

‘‘Killed?  Who  is  killed?”  cried  an  old  lady  who  over¬ 
heard  but  the  one  word. 

‘‘My  pigeons,”  said  the  boy,  and  the  old  lady  glared  at 
him. 

The  behavior  of  pigeons  in  the  air  was  curious.  They 
flew  about  and  about,  plunging  into  the  smoke  and  out 
again.  I  thought  I  detected  in  the  flight  of  some,  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  if  they  had  been  burned.  A  flock  of  twenty 
wild  geese  circled  about  Russian  Hill  for  hours  the  second 
night,  honking  faintly,  the  white  plumage  of  their  breasts 
showing  clearly  in  the  light  of  the  flames.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  they  flew  feebly  when  I  saw  them  last,  and  I  still 
wonder  if,  blinded  and  bewildered  by  the  smoke,  and 
weakened  by  the  heat,  at  last  they  circled  from  their  airy 
height  and  plunged  into  the  flames.  Bats  came  from 
among  the  trees  and  shrubbery  on  Telegraph  Hill,  and 
flew  about  in  that  strange  night  made  day  by  flame. 

Good  Night’s  Sleep 

No  Medicine  so  Beneficial  to  Brain  and  Nerves. 

Lying  awake  nights  makes  it  hard  to  keep  awake  and 
do  things  in  day  time.  To  take  ‘‘tonics  and  stimulants” 
under  such  circumstances  is  like  setting  the  house  on 
fire  to  see  if  you  can  put  it  out. 

The  right  kind  of  food  promotes  refreshing  sleep  at 
night  and  a  wide  awake  individual  during  the  day. 

A  lady  changed  from  her  old  way  of  eating,  to  Grape- 
Nuts,  and  says: 

‘‘For  about  three  years  I  had  been  a  great  sufferer 
from  indigestion.  After  trying  several  kinds  of  medicine, 
the  docto '  would  ask  me  to  drop  off  potatoes,  then  meat, 
and  so  on,  'ol  in  a  few  days  that  craving,  gnawing  feeling 
would  start  up,  and  I  would  vomit  everything  I  ate  and 
drank. 

‘‘When  I  started  on  Grape-Nuts,  vomiting  stopped, 
and  the  bloating  feeling  which  was  so  distressing  dis¬ 
appeared  entirely. 

‘‘My  mother  was  very  much  bothered  with  diarrhea  be- 
f  ore  commencing  the  Grape-Nuts,  because  her  stomach 
was  so  weak  she  could  not  digest  her  food.  Since  using 
Grape-Nuts  she  is  well,  and  says  she  don’t  think  she 
could  live  without  it. 

‘‘It  is  a  great  brain  restorer  and  nerve  builder,  for  I 
can  sleep  as  sound  and  undisturbed  after  a  supper  of 
Grape-Nuts  as  in  the  old  days  when  I  could  not  realize 
what  they  meant  by  a  ‘‘bad  stomach.”  There  is  no 
medicine  so  beneficial  to  nerves  and  brain  as  a  good  night’s 
sleep,  such  as  you  can  enjoy  after  eating  Grape-Nuts.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

‘‘There’s  a  reason.” 
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Composition  Week  in  the  Upper  Grammar  Grades. 


By  Harriet  E. 

•  J 

The  Development  of  Technique. 

SiOME  has  said  that  successful  teaching  con¬ 
sists  in  leading  a  child  to  unconsciously 
do  the  right  thing:  that  is  to  say,  a  per^ 
^  feet  environment  will  bring  about  perfect 
results.  A  child  who  hears  only  the  best  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  one  who  is  trained  to  think  logically,  and  who 
has  a  desire  to  communicate  his  thoughts,  will, 
without  much  assistance,  write  well ;  but  a  pupil 
of  this  sort  is  so  rare  that  the  teacher  of  English 
composition  cannot  totally  neglect  the  technical 
side  of  his  or  her  work  and  trust  to  natural  im¬ 
pulses  for  the  elimination  of  errors  and  a  final 
perfection  of  form.  He  or  she  must  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  plan  for  this  side  of  the  work. 

Before  leaving  the  grammar  school  a  child  should 
be  somewhat  conscious  of  the  means  of  making  a 
composition  clear,  interesting,  and  pleasing,  and 
be  able  to  use  more  than  one  form  of  discourse. 
Knowledge  of  the  structure  of  a  composition  as  a 
whole,  of  the  paragraph  and  of  the  sentence 
should  be  his.  He  should  be  discriminating  in 
his  use  of  words  besides  being  able  to  punctuate 
well,  to  use  capitals  where  they  belong  and  to 
spell  correctly. 

This  knowledge  of  technique  is  not  often  taught 
economically  thru  drills  and  exercises;  still  less  by 
committing  rules  to  memory.  Facts  learned  in 
this  way  are  not  closely  associated  with  any  of 
the  active  interests  of  the  children,  and  because 
of  their  isolation  are  seldom  used  and  soon  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  things  which  a  child  does  remember  are 
things  which,  because  he  has  used  them  in  order 
to  accomplish  some  purpose  of  his  own,  are  closely 
interwoven  with  his  experience.  Habit  is  strong, 
and  memory  keen  when  it  comes  to  vital  personal 
activities.  The  best  place  to  teach  the  technique 
of  English  composition  is,  therefore,  in  connection 
with  the  pupil’s  expression  of  his  own  thought. 

Rhetoric  and  grammar  should  be  handmaidens 
to  composition  and  composition  a  spontaneous 
and  an  individual  expression  of  thoughts  gleaned 
in  a  wide  field  of  experience,  literary  and  personal. 

But  little  writing  should  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
form  or  with  that  uppermost  in  the  pupil’s  mind. 
When  a  child  has  been  interested,  and  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  express  his  thoughts  is  within  him  he 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  himself 
either  orally  or  in  writing  and  such  help  as  he 
needs  to  accomplish  his  purpose  should  be  given 
him. 

To  teach  form  incidentally  seems  difficult.  The 
■danger  is  that,  unless  the  teacher  has  a  definite 
plan  in  mind,  the  work  will  prove  desultory  and 
profitless,  but  this  need  not  be  so.  It  is  surprising 
how  satisfactorily  things  will  work  themselves  out, 
let  once  a  teacher  grasp  the  problem  and  set  about 
to  accomplish  definite  ends.  Different  things  in 
literature  and  daily  experiences  lend  themselves’  ' 
to  different  foiros  of  discourse  and  these  forms  of 
discourse  to  different  phases  of  composition. 


Peet,  Chicago 

If  the  children  have  been  reading  interesting 
books,  the  natural  thing  for  them  to  write  will  be 
a  review  or  a  series  of  character  sketches;  if  they 
have  been  on  an  excursion,  a  narration  or  a  de¬ 
scription  ;  if  a  local  question  is  calling  forth  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  a  debate;  or,  if  some  special 
occasion  is  to  be  celebrated,  a  simple  poem. 

In  writing  reviews,  the  emphasis  will  fall 
naturally  on  the  structure  of  the  composition  as  a 
whole  and  the  things  which  make  for  clearness. 
With  the  character  sketch  unity,  coherence,  and 
continuity  in  the  paragraph  may  be  developed. 
Wonderfully  interesting  work  on  the  sentence 
both  from  the  rhetorical  and  grammatical  stand¬ 
point  can  be  done  in  description.  Here  emphasis 
will  be  toward  the  elements  of  beauty.  Narration 
will  call  for  all  that  has  been  used  in  the  other 
forms  of  discourse  and  contribute,  besides,  an 
opportunity  for  developing  suspense  and  climax 
and  the  use  of  dialog.  Tense  and  person  can 
be  taught  here.  Easy  work  in  poetics  will  call  for 
close  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  words  as  well 
as  give  a  training  in  rhythm  and  rhyme. 

A  good  way  of  developing  the  forms  mentioned 
above  and  many  other  facts  which  will  come  in; 
one  here  and  another  there,  is  this:  (1)  Let  the 
children  Avrite  freely  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
thought  to  express  with  but  few  directions  to 
hamper  them ;  (2)  Let  them  criticise  their  produc¬ 
tions  from  some  one  special  standpoint.  Most 
papers  should  be  read  to  the  class  for  enjoyment 
but  it  is  well  to  have  at  least  one  each  day  written 
at  the  board  for  class  criticism. 

By  following  some  such  plan  as  the  one  outlined 
above,  the  whole  field  of  composition  can  be 
covered  in  an  elementary  way  and  the  children 
acquire  without  the  use  of  technical  terms  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  things  in  the 
subject. 

The  following  outline  for  Matthew  Arnold’s 
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poem  “Sohrab  and  Rustum”  may  make  the  point 
of  this  paper  clearer.  It  is  supposed  to  be  used 
after  the  children  have  read  the  poem  thru. 

Subjects  for  Compositioo.s — Form  Studies. 

The  Purpose  of  -'Sohrab  and  Rustum” — The 
Paragraph. 

A  Setting  for  the  Story — Suggesting  the  Four 
W’s. 

Character  Sketches  of  “Sohrab  and  Rustum” — 
The  use  of  Similes  Portray  Character. 

A  Father’s  Grief — The  Relation  of  Paragraphs. 

A  Son’s  Love  for  his  Parents — The  Relation  of 
Paragraphs.  * 

Ruksh,  Rustum’s  Great  Horse — The  Relation 
of  Paragraphs. 

Some  Pictures  Suggested  by  the  Similes  in 
*‘Sohrab  and  Rustum” — Vividness  in  Description. 

A  Review  of  “Sohrab  and  Rustum” — The  Re¬ 
lation  of  Paragraphs. 

Note. — The  next  article  of  this  series  will  carry 
out  this  subject  from  a  practical  standpoint  with 

detail.  - 

Children’s  Compositions. 

From  “Sohrab  and  Rustum.” 

RUKSH. 

Rustum’s  truest  friend  was  Ruksh  his  horse; 
who  followed  him  thru  thick  and  thin  like  a  faith¬ 
ful  hound  at  heel.  When  Rustupi  was  unhappy 
Ruksh  would  mope,  and  when  Sohrab,  Rustum’s 
son,  lay  upon  the  ground  dying,  Ruksh  with  his 
head  bowing  toward  the  ground,  his  mane  sweep¬ 
ing  the  hot  sand,  came  near,  and  the  tears  from 
his  great  brown  eyes  rolled  upon  the  sand  and 
moistened  it.  He  turned  to  one  and  then  to  the 
other  as  if  inquiring  the  cause  of  their  sorrow. 

Then  Rustum,  with  a  stem  voice,  said:  “Oh, 
Ruksh,  thou  art  sorry  now,  but  wherefore  didst 
thou  bring  me  here?  ” 

But  Sohrab  felt  sorry  for  poor  Ruksh  and 
spoke  to  him  with  words  of  comfort. 

A  CAMP  SCENE. 

(A  Study  in  Atmosphere.) 

The  sand  rose  in  great  sheets  like  waves,  but 
oh,  how  different!  One  was  hot>  sultry,  and 
glaring,  the  other  blue-green,  splashing,  and  cool. 
From  the  copper  sky,  burning  down  upon  the 
camps  of  the  Persians  with  a  fierce  light,  shone 
that  blinding  ball  of  light,  the  sun.  Inside  of  the 
•crimson  tents  some  of  the  generals  of  the  army 
were  eating,  amidst  the  aroma  of  coffee,  and 
•others,  sitting  with  crossed  legs  on  silken  and 
satin  pillows,  were  smoking  with  grave  content 
their  nargilehs. 

LOVE  OF  FATHER  FOR  A  SON. 

Of  course  all  fathers  are  fond  of  their  sons  and 
■daughters,  but  the  love  shown  to  Sohrab  by 
Rustum  after  he  knows  that  he  is  his  son,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  heart-rending.  He  is  full  of  anguish  at  the 
thought  of  having  killed  his  son,  the  son  that  he 
had  been  so  anxious  to  have.  He  wants  to  kill 
himself  with  his  own  sword  so  as  to  end  his  grief. 
Hard,  experienced  soldier  that  he  was,  he  had  a 
soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  his  only  son,  brave  and 
strong.  When  Sohrab  tells  him  that  he  is  his  son, 
he  beats  upon  his  breast,  and  covers  himself  with 
dust,  in  his  grief  at  having  wounded  him,  wounded 
Jiim  so  mortally  that  he  knows  that  he  will  die. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  love  of  a  father 


for  a  son.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  ex¬ 
amples  that  could  be  given. 

Seventh  Grade,  Edna  Kantrowitz, 

June  12,  1906.  Room  Four. 

Don’t  Be  Afraid,  Little  Boy. 

Don’t  be  afraid,  little  boy. 

From  your  stolen  day  in  the  wood; 

Tangled  and  tousled  and  ready  to  cry; 

Don’t  be  afraid,  little  truant,  I 

Would  run  away  too,  if  I  could ; — 

Don’t  be  afraid,  little  boy. 

Don’t  be  afraid,  little  boy. 

But  tell  me  how  far  you  fared; 

Where  lilies  sway  by  the  singing  brook; 
Don’t  gaze  at  me  with  that  frightened  look; 

I  would  run  away  if  I  dared; — 

Don’t  be  afraid,  little  boy. 

Don’t  be  afraid,  little  boy, 

Were  the  trilliums  tall  and  white? 

And  the  salmon  berries  a  paly  gold. 

And  the  frisky  squirrels  pert  and  bold? 

I  would  run  away  if  I  might — 

Don’t  be  afraid,  little  boy. 

Don’t  be  afraid,  little  boy, — 

For  truants  at  heart  are  we 

In  the  school  of  life,  but  we’ll  do  our  best 
To  stick  to  the  task,  and  leave  the  rest 

To  the  Master’s  charity. 

Don’t  be  afraid,  little  boy. 

— Carrie  Shaw  Rice. 

Postum. 

Dubious  About  What  Her  Husband  Would  Say 

A  Mich,  woman  tried  Postum  Food  Coffee 
because  ordinary  coffee  disagreed  with  her  and 
her  husband.  She  writes: 

‘My  husband  was  sick  for  three  years  with 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  ^used  by  coffee.  Was  unable  to  work 
at  all  and  in  bed  part  of  the  time. 

“I  had  stomach  trouble,  was  weak  and  fretful 
so  I  could  not  attend  to  my  housework — both  of 
us  using  coffee  all  the  time  and  not  realizing  it 
was  harmful. 

“One  morning  the  grocer’s  wife  said  she  believed 
coffee  was  the  cause  of  our  trouble  and  advised 
Postum.  I  took  it  home  rather  dubious  about 
what  my  husband  would  say— he  was  fond  of 
coffee. 

But  I  took  coffee  right  off  the  table  and  we 
haven  t  used  a  cup  of  it  since.  You  should  have 
seen  the  change  in  us  and  now  my  husband  never 
complains  of  heart  palpitation  any  more.  My 
stomach  trouble  went  away  in  two  weeks  after  I 
began  Postum.  My  children  love  it  and  it  does 
them  good,  which  can’t  be  said  of  coffee. 

“A  lady  visited  us  who  was  always  half  sick. 
I  told  her  I’d  make  her  a  cup  of  Postum.  She 
said  it  was  tasteless  stuff,  but  she  watched  me 
make  it,  boiling  it  thoroughly  for  15  minutes, 
and  when  done  she  said  it  was  splendid.  Long 
boiling  brings  out  the  flavor  and  food  quality.” 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,” 
in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 


Teaching  is  essentially  a  giving  of  one’s  self  for 
others,  a  daily  dying  that  others  may  live,  and 
yet  renewing  one’s  life  again  that  there  may  be 
more  to  bestow  the  next  day.  No  matter  how 
obscure  and  modest  the  place  may  be  where  one 
is  at  work,  if  its  opportunities  be  but  utilized  in  the 
right  spirit  it  may  be  center  from  which  the  mankind 
of  the  future  draws  strength  and  health.  The 
joy  of  the  teacher  is  that  his  ideas,  his  plans,  his 
dreams  live  on  in  his  pupils.  Others  may  jeal¬ 
ously  guard  their  possessions,  the  teacher  takes 
pride  in  the  abundance  of  his  gifts.  He  does  not 
talk  about  patents  and  copyrights.  It  pleases 
him  to  see  his  thoughts  and  derive  pleasure  and 
profit  from  them. 

Yet  in  our  crude  state  of  professional  develop¬ 
ment  it  is  possible  for  one  to  be  regarded  even  as 
fit  to  teach  other  teachers  who  clings  selfishly  to 
the  little  plans  and  devices  which  she  believes  to 
have  drawn  from  the  original  fountains  of  her 
inner  consciousness.  How  petty  such  a  conten¬ 
tion  appears  when  placed  against  the  background 
of  the  true  teacher’s  attitude!  Still  I  know  of  an 
instance  where  a  teacher  not  only  denied  to  a 
pupil  the  right  to  make  public  use  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  received  and  paid  for,  but  threatened  with 
persecution  those  who  took  a  more  liberal  view 
of  the  rights  of  individuals  to  honestly  acquired 
possessions.  I  trust  I  shall  never  have  to  be 
more  .specific  in  trying  to  illustrate  the  point  at 
issue,  though  a  very  recent  experience  would 
almost  seem  to  demand  it.  For  in  the  twenty 
years  of  professional  communion  with  teachers 
the  example  alluded  to  is  really  an  exception. 
Teachers  as  a  rule  are  of  the  right  spirit.  It 
would  a  be  sad  day  for  our  country  if  they  were 
not.  They  give  freely  and  grow  richer  the  more 
they  give. 


Teachers  Magazine  seeks  to  be  a  storehouse 
of  the  most  helpful  thoughts  and  the  most  gratify¬ 
ing  experiences  of  the  teachers  of  the  young,  "it 
is  the  periodical  for  those  who  have  decided  in 
their  minds  never  to  stop  growing,  and  to  be 
forever  searching  for  the  things  that  will  benefit 
others.  And  having  received  much,  they  are 
willing  to  give  much.  The  attention  of  new 
readers  is  especially  called  to  the  department  of 
Hints  and  Helps.”  Will  you  not  send  at 
least  one  contribution  during  the  new  school 
year? 


Teachers  Magazine  is  a  magazine  for  teachers 
and  by  teachers.  Even  its  covers  are  of  a  char¬ 
acter  to  be  reproduced  in  the  school-room,  with 
the  materials  that  are  near  at  hand.  Miss  De 
Land  has  the  true  art  spirit.  Moreover,  her 
pictures  are  full  of  life  and  appeal  strongly  to  the 


children.  In  this  they  differ  from  the  ordinary 
pictures  made  by  professional  designers.  Our 
covers  are  distinctive.  We  want  them  to  be  so. 
A  cover  that  might  just  as  well  appear  on  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  or  Collier's  Weekly  or  The 
Century  is  not  suited  to  our  needs.  We  must 
have  something  that  has  been  developed  in  the 
regular  work  of  school  and  can  be  turned  to  prac¬ 
tical  use  by  teachers  in  other  schools.  Now  here 
is  a  proposition. 

Miss  DeLand’s  covers  are  the  best  I  know  of 
for  the  purposes  of  Teachers  Magazine.  They  are 
school-made,  easily  copied,  and  coloredf  With  the 
materials  supplied  in  the  ordinary  three-color 
paint  boxes  which  are  used  in  the  schools  and  may 
be  readily  obtained.  (Consult  the  advertising 
pages.)  The  subjects  are  interesting  and  place 
the  teacher  and  school  activities  in  the  center. 
They  show  the  poetry  of  teaching.  The  children 
enjoy  looking  at  them  and  reproducing  them. 
Any  teacher  or  pupil  who  will  supply  something 
equally  good  or  better  is  invited  to  send  in  a 
design.  In  order  to  start  the  ball  rolling  Teach¬ 
ers  Magazine  will  offer  a  prize  of  twenty-five 
dollars  for  the  best  desi^  received  before  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1907.  Participation  in  this  competition 
is  limited  to  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
elementary  or  high  school  work.  This  includes 
the  pupils,  of  course.  Every  school  can  take  part. 
The  more  the  better.  Remember,  only  the 
materials  supplied  in  the  ordinary  tkree- color 
paint  boxes  must  be  used. 


Each  one  of  the  department  editors  of  Teachers 
Magazine  will  be  delighted  to  hear  from  sub¬ 
scribers.  Let  them  know  your  wishes.  Please 
address  them  in  care  of  the  editorial  office  in  New 
York  City  that  I,  too,  may  share  in  the  pleasure 
of  reading  your  letters. 


New  resolutions  established  by  the  postal 
authorities  necessitate  the  continuous  numbering 
of  pages,  permitting  of  no  exception  for  the  Child 
World.  As  a  result  there  may  be  experienced 
by  the  readers  of  this  number  a  disappointment 
on  reading  the  last  line  of  page  44  and  finding  that 
page  45  does  not  connect  with  it.  Here  is  one 
way  of  avoiding  the  difficulty.  Open  the  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  center,  raise  the  ends  of  the  wire  staples 
with  r  knife,  lift  out  the  eight  pages  constituting 
the  Child  World,  and  press  down  the  staples 
again.  Now  your  magazine  is  complete,  tho 
page.  44  is  followed  by  page  53,  which  connects 
with  it,  and  the  Child  World  is  complete,  too. 
Next  month  the  article  preceding  the  Child 
World  will  end  before  the  center  pages  are  reached. 
This  month  the  editor  was  not  prepared  for  the 
exigencies  created  by  the  new  regulations. 


An  Exercise  for  Frances  Willard  Day 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Iowa 

(For  other  material  for  use  on  Miss  Willard’s  birthday,  see  page  11.) 


5^““  EPTEMBER  28,  the  last  Friday  in  the 
month  of  September  .this  year,  and  speak¬ 
ing  day  in  very  many  of  our  schools,  is 
»  the  birthday  of  Frances  Willard.  What 
could  be  more  fitting  than  for  the  school  children 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  noble  woman  who  loved 
the  children  of  our  land  so  much  and  worked 
so  hard  to  make  their  lives  safer  and  happier. 
Take  a  large  sheet  of  card-board  and  print  in 
letters  plainly  read  and  the  prettiest  that  you 
can  make, 

Frances  Elizabeth  Willard, 

Born  Sept.  28,  1839. 

Place  this  on  a  small  stand  in  front  of  the 
school  (letting  it  lean  against  the  wall  if  no  other 
way  of  support  is  convenient),  and  arrange  it  so 
that  the  children  may  lay  down  flowers  before  it. 
Either  the  speakers  may  lay  down  bouquets  of 
flowers  before  the  cardboard  tablet,  or  the  whole 
school  may  march  past  and  each  one  may  put 
down  one  flower.  For  a  morning  talk  on  this 
day,  tell  the  children  something  about  Frances 
Willard’s  life.  A  little  sketch  of  it  is  given  on 
page  11  • 

A  Tribute  to  Frances  Willard. 

It  would  seem  well  to  let  each  speaker  wear  a  little  bow 
of  white  ribbon  or  a  white  flower.  If  you  do  so  tell  them 
beforehand  what  the  white  ribbon  means,  and  what  is 
meant  by  the  “white  flower  of  a  blameless  life.  ’’  At  the 
close  of  the  recitation,  let  the  children  march  around  and 
place  flowers  before  the  tablet. 

First  Child: 

Tis  somebody’s  birthday  this  day  in  September, 
Somebody  the  children  should  surely  remember, 
A  woman  good,  gentle,  and  brave-hearted  too. 
Whose  deeds  were  all  kind  ones,  whose  words 
were  all  true. 

Second  Child:  ■ 

She  wore  the  white  ribbon;  it  meant  purity; 

She  strove  from  great  wrongs  our  dear  country 
to  free; 

With  heart  and  with  strength  and  with  all  of  her 
might,' 

She  battled  with  evil  and  worked  for  the  right. 
Third  Child: 

She  loved  all  the  children,  the  girls  and  the  boys; 
She  wanted  to  have  them  good  women  and  men. 
Be  strong,  pure,  and  noble;  and  year  after  year 
She  labored  to  help  them  with  voice  and  with  pen. 

Fourth  Child: 

She  loved  all  the  children  and  we  love  her,  too; 
We’ll  try  every  day  to  be  pure,  strong,  and  true; 
And  we  bring  these  fair  flowers  as  a  tribute  to-day 
To  the  woman  whose  dear  name  together  we  say. 

All  the  school  (rising): 

Frances  E.  Willard. 

(March  around  to  decorate  the  tablet  bearing 
her  name.) 


Some  Little  Temperance  Recitations. 

These  are  taken  from  the  little  book  “Temperance 
Helps  for  Primary  Teachers,’’  by  L.  Mabel  Freese.  The 
teacher  of  lower  grades  will  find  it  very  helpful  in  the 
required  temperance  work. 

Miss  Willard’s  Pledge  for  Boys. 

God  helping, 

I  promise  not  to  buy,  drink,  sell,  or  give 
Intoxicating  liquors  while  I  live. 

From  all  tobacco  I’ll  abstain; 

And  never  take  God’s  name  in  vain. 

A  Temperance  Verse  for  Girls. 

“For  right  and  light  e’en  girls  can  fight. 
Example,  work,  and  prayer  unite. 

And-  help  to  bless  the  world  so  wide. 

By  standing  on  the  temperance  side.” 

A  Verse  for  all  School  Children. 

(By  Miss  Willard’s  Mother.) 

The  world  is  what  you  make  it. 

Little  people; 

It  will  be  as  you  shape  it. 

Little  people. 

Then  be  studious  and  brave. 

And  your  country  help  to  save. 

Little  people. 

What  Miss  Willard  Taught  about  Temperance. 

For  blackboard  and  concert  recitation. 

“Temperance  is  to  use  not  too  much  of  good 
things,  and  none  at  all  of  bad  things.  ” 


The  strong  eat  well,  sleep  well,  look  well. 
The  weak  don’t.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  makes 
the  weak  strong. 


The  Renewal  a  Strain 

The  school  vacation  is  over,  and  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  has  begun  again,  the  renewal  of  which 
is  a  mental  and  physical  strain. 

The  medicine  that  should  be  taken  at  this  time, 
by  pupils  and  teachers,  is  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
which  gives  strength  and  tone  and  builds  up  the 
whole  system. 

Accept  no  substitute,  but  insist  on  having 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Get  it  today  and  begin  treatment  at  once. 

Sarsatabs.— To  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  prefer 
medicine  in  tablet  form,  we  are  now  putting  up  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  in  chocolated  tablets  known  as  Sarsatabs,  as  well  as  in  the 
usual  liquid  form.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  100 
doses  one  dollar.  C.  I.  Hood  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Enunciation  Exercise. 

“Betty  Better  bought  some  butter 
‘But,’  she  said,  ‘this  butter’s  bitter, 

If  I  put  it  in  my  batter. 

It  will  make  my  batter  bitter; 

But  a  bit  of  better  butter 

Will  but  make  my  batter  better.’ 

So,  she  bought  a  bit  of  buttet 
Better  than  the  bitter  butter. 

And  made  her  bitter  batter  better, 

So,  ’twas  better  Betty  Better 
Bought  a  bit  of  better  butter,  ’’ 

A  Castle  in  the  Air. 

Featherly-flutter  and  fidgety-wing, 

Twitter  and  flitter  and  warblety-sing. 

Were  five  little  birds  who  lived,  one* 
spring, 

In  a  castle  in  the  air. 

Each  was  as  happy  as  queen  or  king. 
Without  a  care  about  anything; 

When  the  mother  bird  a  worm  would 
bring. 

Each  birdling  had  a  share. 

If  a  bee  came  by  with  a  flip  and  a  fling. 
They  welcomed  him  gaily,  nor  feared  his 
sting; 

And  they  cheerily  chirped  as  they  sat  in 
a  ring. 

While  the  bee  flew  here  and  there. 

When  their  little  air-castle  would  sway 
and  swing. 

Then  closer  together  the  birds  would 
cling, 

And  merrily  chirrup  a  ting-a-ling-ling. 

For  the  gladness  everywhere. 
Edwina  Robbins  in  May  St.  Nicholas. 

Grandma  Al’a’s  Does. 

I  wants  to  mend  my  wagon. 

And  has  to  have  some  nails — 

Jus’  two  free  will  be  plenty — 

We’re  goin’  to  haul  our  rails; 

The  splendidest  cob  fences 
We’re  makin’  ever  wasi 
I  wis’  you’d  help  us  find  ’em — 
Gran’ma  al’a’s  does. 

My  home’s  name  is  Betsy; 

She  jumped  and  broke  her  head; 

I  put  her  in  the  stable. 

And  fed  her  milk  and  bread. 

The  siable’s  in  the  parlor— 

We  didn’t  make  no  muss; 

I  wis’  you’d  let  her  stay  there — 
Gran’ma  al’a’s  does. 

I’s  goin’  to  the  corn-field. 

To  ride  on  Charley’s  plow; 

I  ’spect  he’s  like  to  have  me; 

I  wants  to  go  jus’  now. 


Pieces  to 
Speak 

for 

Young  and  Old. 


Oh,  won’t  I  gee  up  awful. 

And  whoa  like  Charley  whoasi 
I  wis’  you  wouldn’  bozzer — 
Gran’ma  never  does. 

I  wants  some  bread  and  butter — 

I’s  hungry  worstest  kind; 

But  Taddie  mus’n’t  have  none, 
’Cause  she  wouldn’t  mind. 

Put  plenty  sugar  on  it; 

I  tell  you  what,  I  knows 
It’s  right  to  put  on  sugar — 

Gran’ma  su’a’s  does. — Selected, 

The  Quiet  Way. 

What’s  the  use  of  worrying. 

Of  hurrying 
And  scurrying 
Everybodjr  flurrying 
And  breaking  up  their  rest. 

When  everything  is  teaching  us. 
Preaching  and  beseeching  us 
To  settle  down  and  end  the  fuss. 

For  quiet  ways  are  best! 

The  rain  that  trickles  down  in  showers 
A  blessing  brings  to  thirsty  flowers. 

And  gentle  zephyrs  gather  up 
Sweet  fragrance  from  each  brimming  cup. 
There’s  ruin  in  the  tempest’s  path. 
There’s  ruin  in  the  voice  of  wrath. 

And  they  alone  are  blest 
Who  early  learn  to  dominate 
Themselves,  their  violence  abate. 

And  prove  by  their  serene  estate 
That  quiet  ways  are  best. 

— Josephine  Pollard,  quoted  in  the 
Philadelphia  Teacher. 

The  Influence  of  Dress. 

When  Flora  puts  her  school  dress  on 
(It’s  such  a  pretty  red!) 

With  that  small  frock  she  seems  to  don 
The  very  wisest  head. 

She’ll  learn  and  learn  and  learn  and  learn. 
To  spell  and  read  and  count,  in  turn; 

It  really  seems,  I  must  confess. 

As  if  there’s  magic  in  that  dress! 

When  Flora  wears  her  play-day  gown 
(It’s  just  the  sweetest  plaid!) 

There’s  scarce  a  child  in  all  the  town 
Has  spirits  half  as  glad! 

She  plavs  and  plays  and  plays  and  plays 
She’d  like  to  play  all  night,  sne  says! 

So  can  you  wonder  that  we  guess 
There  must  be  magic  in  that  dress? 

When  Flora  wears  her  party  frock 
(The  pale  blue  silk,  you  know) 

You  ought  to  see  her  watch  the  clock 
Until  ’tis  time  to  go! 

And  then  her  manners  are  so  grand! 

It’s  really  hard  to  understand, 

And  so  it  seems,  I  must  confess. 

As  if  there’s  magic  in  that  dress! 
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Suppose  that  play-day  plaid  should  go 
By  some  mistake  to  school? 

Then  would  our  playful  little  Flo 
Break  every  single  rule? 

Would  the  red  frock  on  Saturday 
Make  her  too  studious  to  play? 

I  really  hope,  I  must  confess, 

She’ll  always  wear  the  proper  dress! 

— Hannah  G.  Fernald  in  The  Youth’s 
Companion, 

On  the  Ferryboat. 

With  bated  breath  I  watched  that  child 
’Twas  just  an  average  little  boy 
Of  six  or  thereabouts; 

I  left  him  full  of  picnic,  and 
He  left  me  full  of  doubts. 

He  ate  bananas,  sandwiches. 

Sweet  pickles,  cake,  and  jam. 

Fried  chicken  and  potato  chips. 

Ice  cream  and  tea  and  ham. 

To  these  he  added  pink  pop  corn 
And  quarts  of  lemonade; 

Of  what,  then,  was  his  little  turn 
So  wonderfully  made? 

With  bated  breath  I  watched  that  child. 
Expecting  him  to  burst. 

But  presently,  tho  still  I  gazed, 

I  ceased  to  fear  the  worst. 

For  after  endless  candy  from 
A  green  and  sticky  heap. 

That  sated  infant  sighed  and  yawned. 
Then,  smiling,  fell  asleep! 

— Edna  Kingsley  Wallace  in  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  for  March. 

The  Bluebird. 

Among  the  windy  boughs  of  March 
A  silver  note  I  heard. 

And  saw  against  the  morning  sky 
A  blue  and  bonny  bird, 

A  feathered  soldier,  bright  and  brave. 
Who  faced  the  chilly  hours 
Of  early  spring  to  sound  again 
The  roll-call  of  the  flowers. 

O,  violet  in  the  withered  moss. 

Awake  from  sleep  once  mope. 

Come,  daffodils  and  crocuses. 

The  winter  snows  are  o’er, — 

And  tulip,  light  your  flaming  torch. 
And  snowdrop,  meek  and  pale. 

Arise,  and  strew  your  dainty  bells  ■ 
Like  pearls  o’er  hill  and  dale. 

Then  forth  from  every  spot  of  earth 
Where  rootlets  ever  grew. 

With  silken  banners  floating  free. 

And  plumes  of  varied  hue. 

And  slender  spears  of  living  green. 

And  tiny  golden  shields. 

The  army  of  the  blossoms  came 
And  took  the  woods  and  fields. 

— Minna  Irving  in  May  Lippincott’s. 
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BORATED 


TO  LET 


Don’t  be  misled  Into  buying 
substitutes  by  a  cheap  price 
or  a  fancy  package.  It  is  the 
powder,  not  the  box,  which 
goes  on  your  skin.  MENNEN’S 
face  on  the  top  of  a  box  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  powder  inside. 
Get  the  Genuine. 


old  everywhere,  or  by  mall, 
25  cents.  Sample  free. 


8ERHARD  MENNEN  CO., 


^j?|:.Orange  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


Try  MENNEN’S  VIOLET  (Borated)  TALCUM 


A  Summer  Reverie 


Ever  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  summer  girt  is  her  indispensable 
companion  and  ally,  MENNEN’S.  It 
keeps  the  complexion  clear  and  the 
skin  soft  and  velvety.  Soothing  and 
refreshing,  it  gives  immediate  reiief 
from  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING, 
SUNBURN,  and  all  skin  troubles  of 
summer;  after  bathing  and  after 
shaving  it  is  delightful.  For  the 
protection  of  our  patrons  we 
have  perfected  a  non=re= 
tillable  box  which  will 
guarantee  that  you 
get  the  genuine  \ 

MENNEN’S. 
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The  delicious  Cod  Liver  Prepara 
tion  Without  Oil. 


Vinol  contains  all  the  medicinal 
elements  of  cod  liver  oil  actually 
taken  from  fresh  cods’  livers,  but 
no  oil.  The  oil,  having  no  value  as 
medicine  or  food,  is  thrown  away. 

Vinol  is  therefore  better  than  old- 
fashioned  cod  liver  oil  and  emul¬ 
sions  to  restore  health  for 

Old  people,  delicate  children,  weak 
run-down  persons,  and  after  sick¬ 
ness,  colds,  coughs,  bronchitis  and 
all  throat  and  lung  troubles. 

Get  it  at  THE  Leading  Drug  Stores  Everywhere 
Exclusive  agency  given  to  one  druggist  in  a  place 


CHESTER  KENT  &  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  BANDIT 


Poems  by  Robert 

I  go  to  Bed  by  Day. 

In  winter  I  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light. 

In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 

The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree. 

Or  hear  the  grown-up  people’s  feet 
Still  going  past  me  in  the  street. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you. 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue. 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play. 

To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day? 


A  Night  Show. 

All  night  long  and  every  night. 

When  my  mama  puts  out  the  light, 

I  see  the  people  marching  by. 

As  plain  as  day,  before  my  eye. 

Armies  and  emperors  and  kings. 

All  carrying  different  kinds  of  things. 
And  marching  in  so  grand  a  way. 

You  never  saw  the  like  by  day. 

So  fine  a  show  was  never  seen 
At  the  great  circus  on  the  green; 

For  every  kind  of  beast  and  man 
Is  marching  in  that  caravan. 

At  first  they  move  a  little  slow. 

But  still  the  faster  on  they  go. 

And  still  beside  them  close  I  keep  » 
Until  we  reach  the  Town  of  Sleep. 


Rain. 

The  rain  is  raining  all  around. 

It  falls  on  field  and  tree. 

It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here. 
And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 


My  Shadow. 

I  have  a  little  shadow  that  goes  in  and 
out  with  me, 

And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more 
than  I  can  see. 

He  is  very,  very  like  me  from  the  heels  up 
to  the  head; 

And  I  see  him  jump  before  me,  when  I 
jump  into  my  bed. 


An  Operetta 

for  Children’s  Voices 

Words  and  Music  by  Clarence  T.  Steele 
Tuneful,  Melodious,  Catchy,  and  easily  taught. 

An  Interesting  Stcry 

Inexpensive  but  effective  costumes.  This  is 
one  of  the  easiest  opmettas  to  "get  un”  that  can 
be  found,  and  the  bright  novelty  of  the  story 
will  appeal  to  "grown  ups”  as  well  as  cbiioren. 

Price  30  cents.  Sample  Copy  postpaid 
for  15  cents. 

Liberal  discounts  to  schools. 

WM.  A.  POND  e  CO., 

148  Fifth  Avenue  New  YorK 


The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way 
he  likes  to  grow — 

Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is 
always  very  slow; 

For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller  like  an 
India-rubber  hall. 

And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that 
there’s  none  of  him  at  all. 

He  hasn’t  got  a  notion  of  how  children 
ought  to  play. 

And  can  only  make  a  fool  of  me  in  every 
sort  of  way. 

He  stays  so  close  beside  me,  he’s  a  coward 
you  can  see; 

I’d  think  shame  to  stick  to  nursie  as  that 
shadow  sticks  to  me! 


Louis  Stevenson 

One  morning,  very  early,  before  the  sun 
was  up, 

I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every 
butter  cup; 

But  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant 
sleepy-head. 

Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me  and  was 
fast  asleep  in  bed. 


Children  of  Every  Land. 

Little  Indian,  Sioux  or  Crow, 

Little  frosty  Eskimo, 

Little  Turk  or  Japanee, 

O!  don’t  you  wish  that  you  were  me? 

You  have  seen  the  scarlet  trees 
And  the  lions  over  seas; 

You  have  eaten  ostrich  eggs. 

And  turned  the  turtles  off  their 

Such  a  life  is  very  fine,  I 

But  it’s  not  so  nice  as  mine;  * 

You  must  often  as  you  trod. 

Have  wearied  not  to  be  abroad.  j 

You  have  curious  things  to  eat,  j 

I  am  fed  on  proper  meat;  1 

You  must  dwell  beyond  the  foam,  j 
But  I  am  safe  and  live  at  home. 

Little  Indian,  Sioux  or  Crow, 

Little  frosty  Eskimo, 

Little  Turk  or  Japanee, 

01  don’t  you  wish  that  you  were  me? 


The  Moon. 

The  moon  has  a  face  like  the  clock  in  the 
hall; 

She  shines  on  thieves  on  the  garden  wall, 
On  streets  and  fields  and  harbor  quays, 
And  birdies  asleep  in  the  forks  of  the 
trees. 

The  squalling  cat  and  the  squeaking 
mouse, 

The  howling  dog  by  the  door  of  the  house. 
The  bat  that  lies  in  bed  at  noon, 

All  love  to  be  out  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

But  all  of  the  things  that  belong  to  the 
day 

Cuddle  to  sleep  to  be  out  of  her  way; 

And  flowers  and  children  close  their  eves 
Till  up  in  the  morning  the  sun  shall^arise. 

The  Cow. 

The  friendly  cow  all  red  and  white, 

I  love  with  all  my  heart; 

She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might, 
To  eat  with  apple  tart. 

She  wanders  lowing  here  and  there. 

And  yet  she  cannot  stray. 

All  in  the  pleasant  open  air. 

The  pleasant  light  of  day; 

And  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass 
And  wet  with  all  the  showers. 

She  walks  among  the  meadow  grass 
And  eats  the  meadow  flowers. 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH  THEM 


This  was 
said  of 


ESTERBROOK’S  PENS 


Slant,  Modified  Slant,  Vertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy  writing  qualities. 

Ask  stAtionap.  Tho  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 

Parsing. — It  is  universally  conceded  zens;  in  the  school  the  boys  attend  to 
that  a  study  of  the  classitication,  arrange-  the  discipline.  When  it  is  remenoberei 
ment.  and  relation  of  words  in  sentences  that  very  many  of  these  are  considered 
urnishes  an  excellent  training  for  the  as  vicious,  the  earnestness,  industry, 
mental  powers.  This  was  once  under-  obedience,  and  progress  will  arouse  en- 
taken  in  the  elementary  school  but  is  now  quiry  frorn  the  thoughtful  teachers.  As 
generally  relegated  to  the  secondary  high  an  educational  institution  it  is  attracting 
school.  E.  M.  B.  says  that  a  speaker  at  attention  even  in  Europe. 

the  Michigan,  Chautauqua  last  summer  - 

denounced  the  use  of  objects  after  passive  Art  in  the  School. — An  Ohio  teacher, 
verbs  as  bad  usage;  and  that  such  a  con-  who  is  a  frequent  correspondent  of  the 
struction  as  “He  was  offered  a  book”  Magazine,  tells  at  some  length  the  im- 
should  rather  be,  “A  book  was  offered  to  provements  made  in  the  school  building 
him.  ”  Such  constructions  are,  ho,wever,  She  determined  it  should  be  a  pleasant 
employed  by  the  best  writers.  place.  It  had  pictures  of  Washington 

Goold  Brown,  an  eminent  authority,  and  Lincoln  on  the  walls,  and  these  she 
is  opposed  to  such  constructions  (p.  522  removed  because  she  thought  them 
Grammar  of  Grammars);  but  they  are  “hideous.”  The  walls  were  kalsommed 
employed  by  Milton,  Dry  den,  Addison,  in  a  reddish  yellow  tint;  the  ceiling  in 
Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson,  Macaulay,  Dick-  white;  the  desks  were  scraped  and  var 
ens.  Thackeray,  in  fact,  the  best  writers  nished;  four  large  pine  frames,  painted 
of  the  English  language.  Some  gram-  white,  had  each  nine  good  chromos  of 
marians  allow  that  “passive  verbs  gov-  flowers  in  them  and  these  were  hung  on 
ern  an  objective”  in  certain  cases.  the  walls.  The  windows  and  doors  and 

Current  News. — “Is  it  worth  while  to  frames  were  painted  in  buff  to  match  the 
spend  fifteen  minutes  each  day  in  discuss-  walls.  All  this  was  done  by  the  efforts 
ing  the  news  of  the  day?  ”  This  question  of  women  who  had  been  interested, 
is  asked  by  several.  Some  say  that  the  Is  every  teacher  doing  something  to 
superintendent  asks  the  pupils  concern-  make  the  school-room  attractive?  It 
ing  important  matters.  It  is  clear  that  ought  so  to  be. 
such  an  exercise  has  become  a  part  of  the 

daily  work  in  the  most  progressiye  Two  Compositions, 

schools.  The  informational  element  m  ^  mu 

school  work  aims  to  acquaint  the  pupil  Sent  by  Marguerite  Kramer,  Teacher. 

with  life.  To  attempt  merely  to  pack  the  robin. 

his  memory  with  tables  of  number  com-  The  robin  goes  south  m  autumn  and 

binations,  names  of  mountains,  cities,  etc.,  comes  back  in  spring. 

is  to  miss  the  mark.  He  is  to  be  a  citizen  Mr.  Robin  builds  his  nest  in  the  tree. 

of  the  world, — that  is  a  good  reason  for  He  makes  his  nest  of  feathers,  straw, 

study  of  current  events;  another  is  to  hay  and  thread. 

give  him  something  to  think  about  be-  The  robin  lays  two  or  three  eggs, 

sides  the  little  mean  things  that  will  Mrs.  Robin  sits  on  the  eggs  and  Mr. 

otherwise  occupy  his  mind.  Our  Times  Robin  hunts  the  food  for  Mrs.  Robin, 
is  the  paper  for  schools;  send  to  the  The  robin  likes  to  eat  fruit.  He  likes 
editorof  Teachers  Magazine  for  a  copy,  cherries  very  well,  he  likes  bugs  and 

Arts  and  Crafts.— This  term  has  come  worms, 
into  use  since  the  manual  training  move-  The  robin  eggs  are  blue, 
ment  was  inaugurated.  It  is  applied  to  When  the  babies  are  hatphed  Mr. 
work  done  by  amateurs,  which  work  Robin  hunts  worms  for  them, 
often  requires  a  knowledge  of  several  _  The  robin’s  feathers  are  colored  brown- 
manipulations.  Thus  a  boy  who  makes  ish  black  and  his  breast  is  red. 
a  picture  frame  must  not  only  cut  out  the  The  robin  has  small  feet, 

wood  properly  but  must  also  gild  it  him-  It  has  a  very  round  body, 

geif.  The  robin  sings  cheerup,  cheerup, 

George  Junior  Republic. — This  is  an  cheer-cheer.  ,  ,,  , 

organization  on  a  farm  of  300  acres  nine  In  autumn  they  fly  south  and  come 
miles  from  Ithaca,  New  York.  It  was  next  spring  again.  Air, 

organized,  in  July,  1895,  by  Mr.  William  Flora  Althoff,  Age  10. 

George,  a  business  man  of  New  York  the  beaver. 

City  who  was  deeply  interested  in  boys.  The  beaver  spends  most  of  his  life  in 
It  has  at  present  ninety  boys  and  fifty  the  water. 

girls  from  various  States.  Some  of  in  the  winter  the  beaver  builds  a  dam 

these  come  of  their  own  accord,  some  are  of  stones,  mud,  and  trees. 

sent  by  courts,  and  some  by  their  parents.  He  gnaws  the  tree  with  his  teeth. 

— usually  because  unmanageable  at  home.  ^  The  beaver  builds  his  house  with  stones. 

Everyone  is  given  an  opportunity  to*  sticks,  and  mud. 

learn"  a  profitable  trade.  All  must  work  The  house  is  round  at  the  top. 

five  hours  daily  and  attend  school  five  He  stores  his  food  away  like  the  squir- 

hours'  while  one-half  labor  the  other  half  rel. 

go  to  school;  then  the  latter  work  and  the  His  body  is  covered  with  fur. 

others  go  to  school.  There  is  a  good  deal  His  teeth  are  very  sharp. 

of  play  also.  There  is  a  chapel  which  is  The  beaver  has  a  bushy  tail. 

well  attended  on  Sunday.  A  well-  Sometimes  a  couple  of  families  live  to- 

equipped  printing  shop  does  a  good  deal  gether. 

of  job  printing  and  issues  a  monthly  There  are  five  or  six  beavers  in  one 
paper.  There  is  a  fine  bakery  whose  family. 

products  are  sold  in  Ithaca  and  elsewhere;  The  people  shoot  the  beavers  and 


a  carpenter  shop  which  turns  out  furni¬ 
ture;  also  a  laundry. 

But  the  feature  that  attracts  such  wide 
attention  is  that  it  is  a  self-managing 
affair.  The  boys  and  girls  are  real  citi- 


make  ladies’  furs,  men’s  overcoats  and 
mittens. 

They  have  many  beavers  in  the  shows. 

Flora  Althoff,  Age  10. 

May  School. 


Good,  sound, 

beautiful  teeth  and  gums  , 
would  abundantly  repay  even  the 
most  painstaking  care,  but  when 

RuBifoAm 

attains  the  same  end  and  makes 
the  means,  not  only  easy,  but 
delightful,  it  leaves  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  unsound  and  un¬ 
sightly  teeth  without  excuse, 
especially  as  it  is  obtainable 
everywhere  at  only 

25Gm  a  bottle 

FOR  FREE  SAMPLE,  ADDRESS 

E.  W.  HOYT  CO. 

LOWELL,  MASS 


It  Disinfects 
and  Heals 

One  cake  of  Glenn’s  Sulphur 
Soap  contains  more  pure  sulphur 
than  does  a  whole  box  of  other 
“sulphur”  soaps.  Use  it  in  toilet 
and  bath.  It  disinfects, _  heals 
eruptive  sores  and  cures  itching. 
Get  the  genuine  of  your  druggist. 

Hill’s  Hair  and  'Whisker  Dye 
Black  or  Brown,  50c. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by 
mentioning  Teachers  Magazine  when 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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Hints  and  Helps 


=  BREWER 

ESTABLISHED  22  YEAR.S  1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 

POSITIONS  riLLED.  7.50C  CHICAGO 

BRANCH.  494  ASHLAND  AVE.  BUFFALO.  N.F. 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

Steady  call  for  teachers.  Fills  best  pos¬ 
itions  ;  fonr  last  year  ;  average.  !J)2SKiO 
each.  Kecommended  by  Eastern  col¬ 
leges  and  Normal  schools.  16th  year. 
For  qnick  work,  call,  tphone  or  wire. 


JAMES  F.  McCullough.  TEACHERS’- AGENCY  BDU^DraO  ”^Cm^GO 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU  ^ 

NOW  Is  the  time  to  Register.  VansncieB  oocor  right  along  through  the  year. 
Membership  good  until  the  close  of  the  season  1905-6.  Write  for  circular  and  blank  to-dsy 


maced  at  all  times  of  the  year.  — Every  week  finds  ns  short  of  candidates.  | 

EDUCATORS’  EXCHANGE 

_ lOl-P  Tremont  Street.  Bo8to»<.  >4088.  Y.  M  C»  A.  Bldg.  Portland.  Me._| 


Teachers  Wanted 

THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 


During  the  fall  and  winter  months  there  are 
frequent  racancies  which  must  be  filled  on 
sbortnotice.  Many  of  them  are  first  class  po¬ 
sitions.  Address 

::  378  Wabash  Avs.,  Chicago,  III. 


FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 

A.  G.  FISHER,  Prop. 


AGENCY 


LONG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE.  129  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  Boston  :  Mass. 

New  York.  156  Fifth  Ave.  Minneapolis,  414  Century  Bldg.  Portland,  Ore.,  laoo  Williams  Ave' 

Washington,  D.  C  ■  >505  Perm  Ave.  Denver,  401  Cooper  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  217  Market  St. 

Chicago,  203  Michigan  Boulevard  Spokane,  313  Rookery  Block  Los  Angeles,  5.5  Stimson  Block 


ALBANY  TEZACHBRS’  AGENCY 

Has  (good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records. 

Stnd for  Circulars  HARLAN  F.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


B.  P.  CLARK 


CHICAGO,  17  E.  VAN  BUREN  ST 


17TH  YEAR 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 

NEW  YORK,  15§  n®-TM  AVE^^^ _  BOISE,  I  PAHO  I 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  NeT^ork 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialietB,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  pnblicand 
prirate  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 


TEACHERS 

WANTED 


There  will  be  vacancies  to  be  filled  during  the 
fall  and  winter.  Begister  now  and  be  ready. 
Registration  fee  pays  for  membership  for  two 
years. 


The  Hathaway 
Teachers’  Ag’cy. 

Bennington,  Vt. 


Methods  in  Geography 

To  many  children  geography  seems  to 
be  such  a  far-away  subject;  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  class  interested  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  or  in  states  three  thousand  miles 
away.  But  once  get  the  interest,  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  it. 

With  older  pupils  I  have  been  able  to 
do  quite  good  work  with  foreign  postage 
stamps.  You  can  buy  packets  of  mixed 
foreign  stamps  for  twenty-five,  fifteen,  or 
even  five  cents,  according  to  condition  of 
stamps,  from  almost  any  dealer  in  stamps. 
Postage  stamps  bought  thus  would  be  of 
no  value  to  a  scientific  collector,  of  course. 

Pictures  are  a  necessity.  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  most  of  mine  from  old  magazines 
and  from  the  advertising  pages  of  new 
ones,  from  railroad  folders  offered  free  by 
many  companies,  from  hotels  and  theater 
bills,  and  I  also  have  a  few  photographs. 

When  I  write  to  a  railroad  company 
for  books,  folders,  etc.,  I  always  tell  them 
frankly  why  I  want  them  and  enclose 
some  stamps.  I  have  found  in  every 
instance  that  they  were  willing  and  glad 
to  send  them  to  me. 

The  pictures,  which  are  larger  than 
3x4  incnes,  should  be  put  on  mounting- 
board,  cut  a  little  larger  than  the  picture. 
I  have  cut  sheets  of  dark  green  ingrain 
paper  fifteen  by  eight  inches  and  at  the 
top  of  each  sheet  I  have  written  the  name 
of  some  country  and  under  the  name  I 
paste  all  the  smaller  pictures  which  per¬ 
tain  to  that  country.  Get  an  old  atlas 
if  you  can  and  cut  out  the  foreign  flggs 
and  coats-of-arms,  and  paste  them  where 
they  belong. 

Another  interesting  article  is  a  doll 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  country 
which  we  are  studying.  I  have  only 
“Eskimo”  and  “Jap”  dolls  just  now, 
and  these  I  bought,  but  we  have  dressed 
dolls  in  Indian,  Chinese,  Spanish,  French, 
Irish,  German,  and  Netherfand  or  Dutch 
costumes.  We  did  most  of  the  work 
noons  and  recesses  as  our  program  was 
already  crowded. 

I  am  afraid  my  article  is  too  long  now. 
With  best  wishes  to  the  “Magazine” 
and  its  readers. 

Michigan.  Jessica  Hubbard. 


Language  for  Third  Grade 

We  do  not  use  a  text-book  for  language 
in  the  third  grade,  but  our  lessons  every 
day  are  very  helpful.  We  have  oral  work 
and  written  work  and  each  child  has 
learned  to  write  letters. 

I  am  very  careful  not  to  allow  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  use  ungrammatical  forms  or  words 
that  are  not  good  English — I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  words 
“haint, ”  “aint, ”  “hern,”  “hisn.  ” 


A  FREEHAND  DRAWING  PENCIL 

OF  UNUSUAL  QUALITY 

The  Eberhard  Faber  No.  430  Pencil  contains  an  extra  thick,  soft,  black  lead — smooth 
and  evenly  graded— that  is  unexcelled  for  freehand  drawing. 

EBERHARD  FABER  :  :  New  York 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  School  Pencils,  etc. 


NO  POSITION-NO  PAY 
Free  registration.  General  Teachers; 
4  om’l  Teachers ;  Business  Kmploy- 
ment.  Send  for  blanks  and  information 
to-day. 

THE  KINSLEY  BUREAU,  245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


lU  AnCypY  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
A4H  MUCIImI  flnence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va¬ 
cancies  and  tells  XUAT  something,  but  if  it  is 
you  about  them  I  nA  I  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  recommends  yi 
that  18  more.  Ours 

C.  W.  BARDEEN 


^  RECOMMENDS. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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“yourn,  ”  and  “heerd,  ”  and  the  form 
“done  been.”  We  correct  each  other 
when  any  mistake  is  made. 

Indiana.  Nellie  E.  Pleasants. 


Teacher  on  the  Playground 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
whole  ton  of  cure.  You  surely  believe 
that.  Well,  then,  do  you  know  that 
Tommy  and  Johnny  might  not  have  been 
painting  each  other’s  eyes  black  if 
Teacher  had  been  out  doors  playing  with 
the  children?  Did  you  say  Teacher  is 
going  to  play  hide-and-seek?  Oh,  no 
she  isn’t,  not  if  she  is  the  right  sort.  Some 
teachers  may  think  they  are  too  big,  but 
maybe  they  are  not  so  big  as  they  think. 
Did  you  say  the  boys  and  girls  don’t  like 
to  have  Teacher  play?  Oh,  yes,  they  do 
like  it,  if  Teacher  plays  fair  and  doesn’t 
cheat,  and  Billy  likes  to  know  that  he  can 
run  faster  than  Teacher  even  if  she  can’t 
say  the  multiplication  table  so  well  ^  she 
can.  Teacher  won’t  be  so  cross,  either, 
if  she  gets  her  blood  stirred  up  and  filled 
with  oxygen,  and  she  will  have  lots  more 
patience  in  showing  Susy  how  to  do 
fractions  if  Susy  let  her  out  of  prison  at 
recess.  And  if  it  comes  to  leap  frog, 
which  she  really  can’t  play,  she  can  stand 
by  the  fence  with  tne  little  girls  and 
clap  her  hands  when  Frank  makes  a  big 
jump.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  any  fun  to 
push  the  new  boy  into  the  puddle  or  to 
pin  a  slate  rag  to  his  coat  tail  when 
Teacher  is  right  beside  you?  And  if 
Teacher  runs  and  plays  she  won’t  get 
wrinkled  and  gray  near  so  soon  as  she  will 
if  she  sits  by  the  stove  and  scowls  all 
recess,  and  says,  “What  a  racket  those 
kids  do  make;  I  wish  they  would  shut  up.” 

Teacher  doesn’t  want  to  get  wrinkled 
and  gray,  I  know  that,  because  she  hopes 
to  “resign”  some  day,  and  the  prettier 
she  is  the  sooner  she  will  have  a  chance  to 
“resign.”  So,  Teacher,  at  recess  you 
just  run  out  doors  and  play  like  a  good 
little  girl. 

Iowa.  Miss  M.  K.  Benson. 


Busy  Work- 

While  this  subject  may  strike  the 
novice  as  trivial  and  worthy  little  thought 
the  experienced  teacher  knows  that  it 
ranks,  in  importance,  above  anything  in 
the  school  curriculum.  A  school  well- 
employed  is  a  school  well-governed, — 
self-governing.  The  old  and  well-known 
lines  of  Dr.  Watts  to  a  bee, — “Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do,”  is  as  true  to-day  as  when  written. 
Young  America  cannot  be  long  kept  in  a 
state  of  waking  passivity,  and,  when  not 
employed,  is  either  asleep  or  in  mischief — 
usually  the  latter. 

In  its  proper  and  better  sense,  “busy 
work”  means  profitable  employment  for 
the  pupil  between  recitations  and  after 
the  study  of  the  lesson  proper.  In  its 
more  commonly  accepted,— and  prac¬ 
ticed,  sense,  it  means  anything  to  keep 
the  little  ones  employed — quiet — while 
the  teacher  attends  to  other  classes.  In 
plainer  English,  it  too  often  means,  in 
ungraded  schools  at  least,  something  to 
keep  the  little  ones  out  of  the  way  while 
the  ambitious  teacher  is  stealing  their 
time  and  giving  it  to  the  larger  and  more 
show-offable  pupils.  Its  successful  em¬ 
ployment  in  this  wise  is  the  key  to  the 
success  of  the  “successful”  teacher. 
Little  ones,  so  they  are  amused,  “never 
tell  tales  out  of  school,  ”  while  the  larger 
ones  do. 

This  injustice  parents  themselves  fos- 


L.  Observatory  2.  University  Hall 
3.  Lunt  Library 

T^ree  of  the  buildings  of  North* 
western  University* 


Teachers  Must  Grow  in  Power 

“  o^assroom.  This  sentiment  finds 
wider  expresaion  every  year  and  in  time  will  affect  your  welfare. 

What  Arc  You  Planning  for  the  New  School  Year 

to  the  way  of  self-improvement  7  Are  you  seeking  competent 
help  in  any  of  your  studies?  If  so,  enroll  with  a  growing  school 
that  IS  helping  thousands  of  teachers  to  advance  to  better 
poeitiODB  and  largtr  Balaries.  The  teacher  who  strives  for 
mental  growth  prefers  to  study  wi'h  a  school  whose  work  is 
constantly  expanding.  We  add  new  courses  every  year  to  meet 
the  needs  Of  progressive  students. 

PRIMARY  METHODS.— A  very  extended  new  course  of  study  in 
Primary  Methods,  (overing  the  work  in  every  branch  taught  in  the  first 
three  grades  of  school ;  alf  o  careful  treatment  of  the  eubjects  of  organi¬ 
zation,  management,  and  discipline. 

NORMAL  ELECTIVE  COURSES. — Thorough  review  courses  intwetity- 
two  common  school  and  high  school  branches;  any  five  subiectsconstit'nte 
a  course  of  study  for  one  tuition  fee.  Thousands  of  teachers  have  pre¬ 
pared  lor  higher  grade  certificates  through  this  department  of  the 
School:  they  now  teach  better  schools  than 
formerly  and  receive  higher  salaries. 

ACADEMIC  COURSES.— Each  branch  is  S 
tnorough,  complete  course  in  itself. 

Business.  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and  Phar¬ 
macy  for  those  preparing  for  commercial  careers. 
Over  three  thousand  graduates  can  testify  to  the 
effectiveness  of  our  instruction, 

Fonr  8lf0  annual  scholarships  in  Northwestern 
iTniversii  y  are  offered  by  our  School  for  the  best 
work  in  its  correspondence  conrses. 


INTERSTATE  SCHOOL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Afflltzted  with  Northwestern  University 

374-390  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Meservey’s  Text-Books  in  Bookkeeping 

Single  and  Double  Entry  for  High  Schools 
Single  Entry  for  Grammar  Schools 

No  text-books  on  the  subject  have  proved  so  uniformly  successful  as  the 
Meservey’s.  They  are  universally  commended.  If  Bookkeeping  is  in  your  Course 
of  Study  and  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Meservey’s  text- books  send  foe 
sample  copy. 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Company 

76  Summer  Street,  Boston 


TWO  NEW  STORY  BOOKS! 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR 

By  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and  Clara  M.  Lewis 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR  is  one  of  the  most  notable  books  for  children  that  have  recently 
been  published. 

Appropriately  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

A  KINDERGARTEN  STORY  BOOK 

By  Jane  L.  Hoxie 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  says;  I  know  of  no  equally  simple,  varied  and  Interesting  collection  of 
stories  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  A  KINDER¬ 
GARTEN  STORY  BOOK  may  rapidly  win  the  popularity  it  merits.  Price,  postpaid,  50c. 

Sen^  for  KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW  Premium  Circular 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  s  Springfield,  Mass. 

New  York  Bostou  Pliiladelplila  Atlauta  San  Francisco 


COLORADO  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 


We  want  competent  teachers  for  desirable  positions.  We  operate 
thruont  the  entire  West.  We  fill  positions  from  kindergarten  tbra 
the  University. 


Fred.  Dick,  Ei-State  Superintendent.  Manager,  A  1543  Glenarm  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  Eastern  oflBce,  101  Market 
St„  Harrisburg,  Pa,  Southern  ofBce,  12-16  Trinity  Ave..  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  Sast  I4t]i  St.,  Hew  York 


Oldcat  and  best  known  In  TJ.  S.  Hat.  ISSS 
Tohm  O.  Booxweijj.  Manager. 
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REPORT  CARDS! 


Folder  style  354*514  m.  folded— arran/jodfor  a9  (orlesa) 
month  term— special  stock,  printed  from  engraved 
plates. 

PRICE, yyiTH  ENVELOPES . Ioc.PekDoz. 

“  Without  ENVELOPES  .  .  .  IOc.PerDoz. 
3IEKIT  2x.-.}4  in.— Price,  loc.  per  pack  of 

25 ;  25c.  for  60. 

'E'  fj' t  Samples  of  above,  also  Thanks. 
^  rVCsEsX  giving  t  arils,  Souvenirs  for 
Xmas  and  Closing  Hay,  Stencils,  Copied 
I’hotos,  3Iemorial  Cards. 

THE  OHIO  PRINTING  CO. 

W.  E.  Seibert,  General  Manager 

Box  Iv  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


V  '  <»■ 


IN  COMPOUNDING,  an  incomplete  mixture 
was  accidentally  spilled  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  thatthe  hair  was  completely  removed. 
We  named  the  new  discovery  MoDENE.  It 
is  absolutely  harml  ess,  but  works  sure  results. 
Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disap¬ 
pears  as  if  by  magic.  IT  CANNOT  FAIL. 
If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will 
remove  it:  the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the 
beard  or  growth  on  moles,  may  require  two  or 
more  applications,  and  without  slightest  in¬ 
jury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or 
ever  afterward. 

Modene  supersedes  electrolysis. 

Used  by  people  of  refinement,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  all  who  have  tested  its  merits. 
Modene  sent  by  mail, in  safety  mailing-cases 
(securely  sealed),on  receipt  of  $l.(lCperbottle. 
Send  money  by  letter  with  your  full  address 
written  plainly .  Postage  stamps  taken.  , 

LOCAL  and  GENERAL  AGENTSWANTED 

Modene  Manufacturing  Co. 
I>ept.  51,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Every  Bottle  Guaranteed. 

We  offer  1,U00  for  Failure  or  Slightest  Injury. 


NOR.IIAL.  TRAINING  .SCHOOL,  of  the 
KATE  BALDWIN  FREE  KINDERGARTEN  ASS’N 

EsiahlinTied  1889  Francis  E.  Newton.  Supervisor 

Applications  should  be  made  to  Mrs.  T.  P.  Waring,  Vice 
President,  No.  10  W est  Taylor  Street,  Savannah,  G a. 


A  Complete  Catalog 


of  our  long  list  of  books 

For  Teachers  &  Schools 

will  be  ready  soon 
Send  for  a  copy  now 

A.  S.  »arnes  &  Co..  11-15  East  24th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ter, — unless  their  children  are  all  small, — ■ 
urging  that  the  small  ones  have  yet 
plenty  of  time,  while  that  of  the  older 
pupils  is  limited.  No  greater  educational 
fallacy  is  extant,  seeing  that  “as  the 
foundation,  so  the  wall,  ’’  and  further,  the 
fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of  children, 
boys  especially,  have  to  leave  school  for 
bread  winning  at  not  over  fourteen,  urges 
us  to  give  our  attention  to  this  problem. 

Let  the  busy  work  of  the  children  be 
work  with  a  purpose  to  educate,  not  to 
amuse.  Twenty  years’  experience,  mostly 
in  ungraded  schools,  has  taught  me  some¬ 
thing  about  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
this  work  which  I  beg  to  offer  my  fellow 
teachers,  especially  the  conscientious 
beginner. 

The  best  “busy  work” — best  in  results 
as  well  as  in  practice, — is  writing — writ¬ 
ing  their  every  lesson  possible  to  write. 
Beginning  with  my  second  year  pupils, 
I  have  them  write  out  the  lesson  they  have 
just  read,  every  word  of  it  if  the  time 
allows,  paying  strict  attention  to  capitali¬ 
zation,  indentation  of  paragraphs,  and 
punctuation,  every  point,  for  those  of  the 
higher  grades.  Then  I  have  them  write 
out  carefully  their  language  and  number 
work  and  their  spelling  lessons  if  speller 
is  used. 

My  beginners  I  of  course  put  to  writing, 
copying,  their  first  learned  words.  I 
also  have  my  more  advanced  pupils 
write  every  lesson  in  which  writing  is 
possible, — topics  in  history,  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  geography,  physiology,  science; 
while  my  grammar  lesson  consists  more 
of  written  than  oral  recitation.  In  fact, 
I  base  my  oral  recitation  upon  their 
written  work  almost  exclusively. 

Then  I  carefully  go  over  and  check 
errors  in  every  paper;  if  I  cannot  do  so  in 
school,  I  take  them  home  with  me.  This 
is  all-important,  for  if  the  teacher  does 
not  examine  their  work,  pupils  will  lose 
interest  and  soon  neglect  the  work.  By 
showing  this  interest  myself,  I  have  little 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  do  the  work. 
The  elder  pupils,  as  a  rule,  are  glad  to 
“correct”  the  little  ones’  papers. 

I  claim  that  this  species  of  “busy 
work”  is  profitable  from  the  fact  that 
nothing  in  the  curriculum  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  good  writing — which  this  prac¬ 
tice  insures.  Then  psychologists  tell  us 
that  no  work  calls  into  play  more  faculties 
of  mind  and  muscle  than  writing,  and  my 
long  experience  has  verified  their  claim. 

At  any  rate  it  “gets  there,” — fully 
answers  the  purpose, — and  in  this  matter- 
of-fact  day  this  is  the  one  thing  par  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Illinois.  E.  F.  Colwell. 


The  Gingercake  Man 

The  Gingercake  man  was  a  lump  of 
brown  dough 

Till  a  great  rolling  pin  was  run  over  him, 
so! 

To  flatten  him  out,  and  jae  lay  there  so 
thin, 

His  bones  almost  popped  thru  the  holes 
in  his  skin; 


Then  they  sifted  him  over  with  flour  and 
spice, 

And  made  him  some  eyes  with  two  ker¬ 
nels  of  rice, 

And  took  some  dried  currants,  the  biggest 
and  best, 

To  make  him  some  buttons  for  closing  his 
vest. 

The  Gingercake  man  wobbled  this  way 
and  that, 

When  they  seeded  a  raisin  and  made  him 
a  hat 

That  was  stuck  on  his  head  in  the  jaun¬ 
tiest  way, 

For  a  Gingercake  man  is  not  made  every 
day. 

They  stuck  in  some  cloves  for  his  ears; 
yes,  indeed! 

And  made  him  some  teeth  out  of  carra- 
way  seed. 

And  when  he  was  finished  they  buttered 
a  pan — 

The  biggest  they  had — for  the  Gingercake 
man 

Then  into  the  oven  they  put  him  to  bake 

Until  he  was  hard  and  could  stand  and 
not  break 

His  legs  when  he  stood;  and  they  set  him 
to  cool 

Until  all  the  children  should  come  home 
from  school. 

And  oh!  the  delight  and  the  wonder  and 
glee, 

When  Mother  invited  the  children  to  see 

All  sifted  with  sugar  and  out  of  the  pan 

The  good-natured  face  of  the  Gingercake 
man. 

But  alas  and  alas!  ’Tis  a  short  life  and 
sweet 

Is  the  Gingercake  man’s — for  they  ate  off 
his  feet, 

They  broke  off  his  arms  with  the  hungriest 
zest, 

And  picked  all  the  buttons  from  out  of 
his  vest; 

They  nibbled  his  legs  off  and  ate  up  his 
hat. 

And  everything  edible  went  just  like  that. 

Till  the  cloves  and  the  kernels  of  rice  you 
may  scan 

As  all  that  is  left  of  the  Gingercake  man  I 
— J.  W.  Foley  in  New  York  Times. 


Time  to  Rise. 

A  birdie  with  a  yellow  bill 
Hopped  upon  the  window  sill, 
Cocked  his  shining  eye  and  said; 
“Ain’t  you  ’shamed  you  sleepy-head?” 


Antikamnia  tablets  have  been  tested 
and  found  superior  to  any  of  the  many 
pain  relievers  now  used  in  the  treatment 
of  neuralgia,  sciatica,  and  rheumatism, 
also  in  headache  and  other  pain  due  to 
irregularities  of  menstruation.  Admin¬ 
istered  in  doses  of  two  tablets,  they 
secure  the  best  results.  A  dozen  tablets 
in  your  family  medicine  chest  may  be 
found  useful. 


NEW,  ATTRACTIVE,  CAREFULLY  GRADED,  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  READING  FOR  PRIMARY  CLASSES 


Wilderness  Babies,  - 

Schwartz.  Fourth  Year. 

Men  of  Old  Greece,  - 

HaU.  Fourth  Year. 

The  Wide  Awake  Primer, 


.60 


.60 


.30 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

BOSTON 


TiieWide  Awake  First  Reader  '30 
Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends,  -40 

Blaisdell.  Second  Year. 

Merry  Animal  Tales,  -  -eo 

Bigham.  Third  Year. 
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Baby  Covered  with  Sores. 

Would  Scratch  and  Tear  the  Flesh 
Unless  Hands  Were  Tied  — 
“Would  Have  Died  but 

FOR  CUTICURA.” 

“My  little  son,  when  about  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  began  to  have  sores  come  out 
on  his  face.  I  had  a  physician  treat  him, 
but  the  sore.,  grew  worse.  Then  they 
began  to  come  on  his  arms,  then  on  other 
parts  of  his  body,  and  then  one  came  on 
his  chest,  worse  than  the  others.  Then  I 
called  another  physician.  Still  he  grew 
worse.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year  and  a 
half  of  suffering  he  grew  so  bad  I  had  to 
tie  his  hands  in  cloths  at  night  to  keep 
him  from  scratching  the  sores  and  tearing 
the  flesh.  He  got  to  be  a  mere  skeleton, 
and  was  hardly  able  to  walk.  My  aunt 
advised  me  to  try  Cuticura  Soap  and 
Ointment.  I  sent  to  the  drug  store  and 
got  a  cake  of  the  Soap  and  a  box  of  the 
Ointment,  and  at  the  end  of  about  two 
months  the  sores  were  all  well.  He  has 
never  had  any  sores  of  any  kind  since. 
He  is  now  strong  and  healthy,  and  I  can 
sincerelv  say  that  only  for  your  most 
wonderful  remedies  my  precious  child 
would  have  died  from  those  terrible 
sores.  Mrs.  Egbert  Sheldon,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Woodville,  Conn.,  April  22,  1905.’’ 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever. 

DR.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD’S 


Oriental  Cream 


Removes  Tan, 
Pimples,  Freckles 
Moth-P  a  t  c  b  e  s, 
Hash,  and  Skin 
diseases,  and 
blemish 
and 

virtues  it 
has  stood  the  test 
of  66  years;  no 
other  has,  and  is 
so  harmless  we 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  properly 
made.  Accept  no 
counterfeit  ol 
similar  name 
T  b  edistingnished 
Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre 
said  to  a  lady  of 
the  haut-ton  (a  patient),  “As  you  ladies  will  use  them,  j 
recommend  *  Gouraud^s  Cream  ’  as  the  least  harmful  of  all 
the  Skin  preparations."  One  bottle  will  last  six  months 
Qsingitevery  day.  ijoURAUU’S P OUDIIE  SUB 
TlLiE  removes  superfluous  hair  without  in- 
tiiry  to  the  skin. 
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FEED.  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop’r, 

37  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York. 


For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers 
throughout  the  U.  S.,  Canada,and  Europe.  Also  found 
in  N.  Y.  City  at  R.  H.  Macy’s,  Wanamaker’s  and  other 
Fancy  Goods  I'ealers.  If^Beware  of  Base  Imitations. 
*1,000  Reward  for  arrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selling  the 
same. 


An  Unkown  Angel. 

She  walks  unnoticed  in  the  street; 

The  casual  eye 

Sees  nothing  in  her  fair  or  sweet: 

The  world  goes  by 
Unconscious  that  an  angel’s  feet 
Are  passing  nigh. 

She  little  has  of  beauty’s  wealth; 

Truth  will  allow 

Only  her  priceless  youth  and  health. 

Her  broad,  white  brow; 

Yet  grows  she  on  the  heart  by  stealth 
I  scarce  know  how. 

She  does  a  thousand  kindly  things 
That  no  one  knows: 

A  loving  woman’ s  heart  she  brings 
To  human  woes; 

And  to  her  face  the  sunlight  clings 
Where’er  she  goes. 

And  so  she  walks  her  quiet  ways. 

With  that  content 
That  only  comes  to  sinless  days 
And  innocent: 

A  life  devoid  of  fame  or  praise. 

Yet  nobly  spent. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


To  Ladies  Only. — The  wish  to  be 
beautiful  is  predominant  in  every  woman, 
and  none  can  say  she  does  not  care 
whether  she  is  beautiful  or  not.  Dr.  T. 
F.  Gouraud’s  Oriental  Cream,  or  Magical 
Beautifier  elicits  a  clear,  transparent 
complexion,  free  from  Tan,  Freckles,  or 
Moth  Patches,  and  so  closely  imitating 
nature  as  to  defy  detection.  It  has  the 
highest  medical  testimony,  as  well  as 
professional  celebrities,  and  on  its  own 
merits  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
and  a  popular  specialty  in  the  trade. 
Fred  T.  Hopkins,  Sole  Proprietor,  .37 
Great  Jones  street.  New  York.  For  sale 
by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Deal¬ 
ers  thruout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Europe. 


Robin  Is  Here. 

Robin  is  here,  robin  is  here! 

0,  give  him  a  crumb. 

Robins  are  here,  robins  are  here! 

And  0,  the  spring  has  come! 

In  the  orchard  robins  sing. 

On  the  branches  see  them  swing. 
Bringing  to  you,  bringing  to  you. 
Promises  of  spring. — Selected. 


Rest  and  Health  for  Mother  and  Child 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used 
tor  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  OF  MOTH¬ 
ERS  for  THEIR  OHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the 
CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN, 
CURES  'WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
DIARRHCEA.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  ‘‘Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup.  And  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a 
bottle. 


See  The  List  on  Front  Pages  Under  Same  Ci 


PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

We  want  to  send  you  our  catalogue  of  Seat 
Work  and  Educative  School  Occupations  for  Pri¬ 
mary  Grades.  It  is  full  of  good  things  for  both 
graded  and  country  school  teachers.  Your  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Dept.  H,  159  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


CLASS  PINS 

High-gra^  work  at  low  prices. 
Write  (or  illustratioiu.  Designs 
made  (ree  o(  charge.^  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  in  every  instance. 

BUNDE&UPMEYER  CO. 

13  to  19  Wisconsin  St., 
MILWAUKEE.WISCONSIN 


1905  14th  Year  1906 

Mmle  School  Directories 

15  Books  Comprising  24  States 
Price  $1.25  each.  $15  a  set 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. ,  NEW  YORK 


What  Is  Daus  Tip-Top? 


TO  PROVE 


that  Daus'  “Tip-Top"  Duplicator  is  the 
best,  simplest!  and  cheapest  devise  for 
making 

100  copies  from  pen -written  and  50 

copies  from  Typewritten  original 

we  are  willing  to  send  a  complete  Duplicator  without  deposit  on  ten  days’  trial,  if  you 
mention  Teachers  Magazine. 

No  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  no  washing,  no  press,  no  printer’s  ink.  The  product 
of  23  years’  experience  in  Duplicators. 

Price  for  complete  apparatus,  cap  size  (prints  8^  in,  by  13  in.),  $7.50,  subject  Q/T  MfnT 
to  the  trade  discount  of  33}^  per  cent-  or . -  i  v  i 

FEUX  C.  E.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Daus  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St.,  New  York 
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DIXON’S 

SOLID 

COLORED 

CRAYONS 


C.A  prominent  teacher  of  art  recently  said,  in  regard  to  these  crayons :  “I 
am  free  to  say,  that  they  are  a  most  excellent  article,  particularly  solid, 
not  so  easily  broken- --THAT  ought  to  be  advertised,  as  more  crayons  are 
broken  than  used  by  children. 

C^They  are  the  most  economical  crayons  that  you  can  put  into  your 
schools  to-day,  because  they  last  the  longest  and  because  they  also  possess 

that  merit  which  does  not  belong  to  the  inferior 
waxy  crayons,  and  that  is  that  the  colors  can  be 
blended  or  superimposed  one  with  the  other, 
producing  all  the  colors,  shades,  and  tints  known 
to  nature. 

C.They  are  made  in  twenty  colors  and  can  be 
used  by  the  youngest  as  well  as  the  oldest  pupils. 
They  have  the  marked  advantage  of  being  always 
ready  for  use.  They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  the 
larger  or  regular  size,  and  a  small  size.  The  latter 
has  the  advantage  of  being  sold  at  a  very  low 
price.  The  quality  is  the  same  in  both  sizes.  The 
DIXON  COMPANY  will  be  glad  to  send  a  box 
of  these  crayons,  either  size,  to  any  teacher  who 
is  interested  ;n  the  use  of  color  in  connection  with 
school  drawing. 

C,Reproductions  of  work  done  with  these  crayons 
will  be  sent  on  application. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY  ;  :  NEW  JERSEY 


TWELVE  col. 

No.  172:5ii!iiil 

FINEST  QUAl|ir|jj 

Dixiaws 

COLOR.5P;ll||! 

c  ICA;^,||:||| 


. . . 
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**The  Nearer  the  Producer  and  Consumer  can  be  brought  together,  the  better  for  all  concerned  ** 

Th.G'^'Atlantic&PacificToC"^ 

A&P  PURE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

IB  THE  OEEATE8T  BOOK  THAT  HAS  EVER  BEEN  BESTOWEJO  ON  THE 

HOUSEKEEPERS  OF  AMERICA 

Every  housekeeper  knows  that  when  she  buys  at  the  Stores  or  Wagons  everything  is  Absolutely  Pure 

and  Full  Weight,  also  Pest  Made  and  the  Very  Lowest  Prices, 

Take  advantage  of  the  A&P  System  of  selling  the  very  finest  Teas,  Coffees,  Groceries  and  A&P  Fancy 
Elgin,  Creamery  Putter  at  25  to  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  same  quality  can  be  bought  elsewhere,  in  fact,  the 
AdtP  System  retails  goods  at  less  than,  wholesale  prices.  The  A&P  System,  with  its  250  stores  and  5000  de¬ 
livery  wagons,  covering  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. — city,  town,  village  and  hamjiet — you  can  easily  see  that  a  small  margin 
of  profit  on  their  enormous  business  amply  them.  In  fact,  small  stores  cannot  compete,  they  pay  more  for  their 
goods  to  wholesale  merchants  than  the  Jld&jP  sells  for.  X)0  ¥0X7  VNDEPSTAND? 


Akron,  O . .  48  S.  Hovrard  St 

Albany,  N.  Y . 116  S.  Pearl  St 

Allegheny,  Pa. . 508  Federal  St 

Allegheny,  Pa . 1613  Beaver  Av 

Allentown,  Pa . 713  Hamilton  St 

Altoona,  Pa .  1311  Eleventh  Av 

Anderson,  Ind . 11th  &  Meridian  Sts 

Ashury  Park,  N.  J. . . .636  Cookman  Av  (D 

Atlanta,  Ga . 73  WhitehMl  St  O 

Angnsta,  Ga . 844  Broad  St  ♦J 

Annapolis  Md . 118  Main  St  w 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  1102  Atlantic  Av  JL 

Baltimore,  Md . 613  E,  Baltimore  St 

Baltimore,  Md .  307-9  N  Eutaw  St 

Baltimore,  Md .  1100  Light  St  "B 

Baltimore,  Md.,'. . 501  N.  Gay  St  (j) 

Baltimore,  Md . 431  S.  Broadway  ee 

Baltimore,  Md . 335  Hanover  St  ‘Z 

Baltimore,  Md . 615  "W.  Lexington  “ 

Baltimore,  Md . .  1401  'VV .  Baltimore  St  3 

Baltimore,  Md . 256  'West  Biddle  St 

Baltimore,  Md . 1719  Penna.  Av  ^ 

Binghamton,  N .  "Y .  64  Court  St 

Birmingham,  Ala . . 1919  2d  Av  -C 

Bloomfield,  N.  J .  36  Broad  St  ** 

Boston,  Mass . 93  Court  St  ^ 

Boston,  Mass . 239  Tremont  St  ^ 

Bridgeport,  Conn . 957  Main  St  O 

Bridgeport,  Conn .  707  E.  Main  St 

Buffalo,  N.  Y., 29, 31,33.35  E  Chippewa  St  ifi 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  . 577  Washington  St  <J) 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 533  William  St  — 

Bayonne, N.  J.,  700  Avenue  D,  cor. 33d  St  J; 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  633  Massachusetts  Ave  O 

Camden,  N.  J . 439  Kaighns  At  ^ 

Charleston,  S.  C . 335  King  St 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  . 731  Market  St 

Chicago,  Ill . 76  Adams  St  2 

Chicago,  Ill .  91  N.  Clark  St  3 

Chicago,  III . 833 W.  Madison  St 

Chicago,  III . 148  22d  St  = 

Chicago,  III  . 345  "W.  Madison  St  „ 

Chicago,  Ill . 513  "W,  ^rd  St  k 

Chicago,  III . 31  Rush  St  JL 

Chicago,  Illi . 283  E.  Illinois  St 

Chelsea,  Mass . 336  Broadway  « 

Cincinnati,  0 . 46  W.  5th  St  ® 

Cleveland,  O . 168-70  Ontario  St  £ 

Cleveland,  O . 4-6  Prospect  St  ^ 

Cleveland,  O .  3587  Broadway 

Cleveland,  O .  635  Lorain  St  “ 

Cleveland,  0 . 85  Broadway  (g 

Cleveland,  O . 18  Woodland  Av 

Columbus,  O . 310  S.  4th  St  _ 

Cortland,  N.  Y .  10  Main  St  “ 

Dallas,  Texas .  294  Elm  St  " 

Danbury,  Conn . 163  Main  St  ^ 

Davenport,  la . 112  W.  2d  St  5 

Dayton.  O . 18  E.  3d  St  © 

Detroit,  Mich . 376,  3iW  MichiganAv  Jt 

Du  Bois,  Pa . 35  W.  Long  Av  © 

East  Boston,  Mass....  109  Meridian  St  S 

East  Liberty,  Pa . .6137  Penn  Av 

Elizabeth,  N.  J . 98  Broad  St 

Elmira,  N.  Y . 117  E,  Water  St  £ 

Ellenville,  N.  Y . 163  Canal  St  o 

Erie  Pa . 934  State  St  ^ 

Easton  Pa . 353  Northampton  St  JS 

Fall  River,  Mass . 195  S.  Main  St  £ 

Flushing,  N.  Y . .104  Main  St  m 

Fort  Worth.  Texas . 800  Houston  St  “ 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 112  Monroe  St 

Georgetown,  D.  C . 8077  M  St 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 1308  N.  3d  St 

Hartford,  Conn . 979  Main  St 

Hazleton,  Pa . 304  W  Broad  St 

Hoboken,  N.  J . 318  Washington  St 

Holyoke,  Mass .  339  High  St 

Houston,  Texas . 617  Main  St 

Hudson,  N.  Y . 603  Warren  St 

Hyde  Park . 321  N.  Main  Av 

Indianapolis,  Ind . ^  N.  Penn.  St 

JacksonTllle,  Florida.... 13  W.  Bay  St 

IF  OUR  WAGONS 


Jamaica,  N,  Y . 332  &  334  Fulton  St 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . 116  Newark  Av 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . 634  Newark  Av 

Johnstown,  Pa .  333  Franklin  St 

Kansas  City,  Mo .  1332  Grand  Av 

Knoxville,  Tenn . 8  Market  Sq 

Lancaster,  Pa..l4&  16 North  Queen  St 

Lawrence,  Mass . 265  Essex  St 

Louisville,  Ky.. Cor. 4th  &  Jefferson  St 
Louisville,  Ky. .  431  &  433  E.  Market  St 

Lynn,  Mass . 37  Market  St 

Macon,  Ga . 608  Cherry  St 

■Memphis,  Tenn . 7  N.  Main  St 

Middletown,  N.  "Y . 3  Empire  Block 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 286  Grand  Ave 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 531  Nicollet  Av 

Mobile,  Ala . 165  Dauphin  St 

Montclair,  N.  J.,  519  &  531  Bloomfield  Av 

Montgomery,  Ala . 27  Dexter  A v 

McKeesport,  Pa . 336  Fifth  Av 

Muncie,  Ind . 313  S.  Walnut  St 

Morristown,  N.  J . 9  South  St 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y . 9  S.  Fourth  Av 

Nashville,  Tenn . 433  Union  St 

Newark,  N.  J . 730  Broad  St 

Newark,  N.  J . .  .107  Market  St 

Newark,  N.  J . 174  Springfield  Av 

Newark,  N.  J . 161  Mulberry  St 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J . 366  George  St 

Newburg,  N.  Y . 73  "Water  St 

New  Haven,  Conn. ,383, 384  &  386  State  St 

New  Orleans,  La . 934-938  Canal  St 

New  Orleans,  La. .100-110  University  PI 

New  Orleans,  La . 2038  Magazine  St 

New  Orleans,  La . 1616  Dryades  St 

New  Orleans,  La . 3104  Magazine  St 

New  Orleans,  La . 1006  S.  Poydras  St 

New  Orleans,  La.; . 104  Camp  St 

New  Orleans,  La . 634  Frenchmen  St 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y . 215  Falls  St 

Norfolk,  Va .  363  Main  St 

Norwalk,  Conn . 41Main  St 

New  Albany  Ind .  236  Pearl  St 

Orange,  N.  J . 285  &  387  Main  St 

Oil  City,  Pa . 4  State  St 

Passaic,  N.  J . 2S0&  333  Main  Av 

Paterson,  N.  J . 193  &  Main  St 

Pawtucket,  R.  1 .  243  Main  St 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y . . .  Main  St 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 1^51darket  St 

Philadelphia,  Pa .  308  Market  St 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 30M  Market  St 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 700  N.  Second  St 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 617  S.  Second  St 

Philadelphia,  Pa _  1933  Columbia  Av 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . .  .3443  Frankford  Av 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  .2059  Germantown  Av 

Phoenixville,  Pa . 163  Bridge  St 

Pittsburg,  Pa . 433  Market  St 

Pittsburg,  Pa .  209  Third  Av 

Pittsburg,  Pa .  4331  Butler  St 

Plainfield,  N.  J..137&  139  W.  Front  St 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ......  .41  N.  Main  St 

Portsmouth,  "Va . 210  High  St 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y . 337  Main  St 

Providence,  R.  I. .  .363  Westminster  St 

Reading,  Pa .  619  &  631  Penn  St 

Richmond,  Ind . 737  Main  St 

Richmond,  Va . 5^  E.  Broad  St 

Richmond,  Va . 1569  E.  Main  St 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 210  E.  Main  St 

Rochester,  N.  Y . . 74  W.  Main  St 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 394  North  Av 

Bock  Island.  Ill . 338  20th  St 

Richmond  HilLN.'Y _ 8100  Jamaica  Av 

San  Antonio,  Tex. ..246  W.  Commerce  St 

Savannah,  Ga _ 106  Broughton  St.,  W 

Saginaw,  Mich . .  308  Genesee  A v 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  307-309  S  Center  St 

Scranton,  Pa . 411  Lackawanna  Av 

Springfield,  Mass . 480  Main  St 

Springfield,  Ohio....;®  S.  Fountain  Av 

St,  Louis,  Mo . 713  N.  Broadway 

FAIL  TO  CALL  ON  YOU  NOTIFY  US 
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St.  Louis,  Mo  . 1256  S.  Broadway 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 418  Wabash  St 

Syracuse,  N.  Y .  343  S.  Salina  St 

Sharon,  Pa . 119  W.  State  St 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 619  Wabash  Av 

Trenton,  N.  J . 31  S.  Broad  St 

Troy,  N.  Y . 83  Congress  St 

Town  of  Union,  N.  J.,186  Bergenline  Av 

Utica,  N.  Y .  200  Genesee  St 

Watertown,  N.  "Y . 7  Taggart  Block 

Washington,  D.  C . 501  <fe  6037th  St 

■Washington,  D,  C _ 1318  7th  St.  N.  W. 

"Washington,  D.  C . 815  H  St.,  N.  E 

W ashingtn,  D.  C ....  1 630  14th  St.,  N.  W . 
Washington,  1).  C..101  N.  Liberty  Mkt 
Washington,  D.  C. . .  .1-23,  33,  24,  25, 26 & 

_ _  27  Centre  Market 

Washington,  D.  C. .  91  &  93  W.  Market 
Washington,  D.  C.,  67  &  68  E.  Market 
Washington,  D,  C. .  8  &  9  O  St.  Market 
Washington,  D.  C..  West-End  Market 

Waterbury,  Conn . 29  East  Main  St 

Wheeling,  "W,  Va . 1051  Main  St 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa . 23  S.  Main  St 

Wilmington,  Del . 815  Market  St 

Williamsport,  Pa . 356  Market  St 

Worcester,  Mass . 530  Main  St 

Yonkers,  N.  Y . 39  Main  St 

Youngstown,  Ohio.. 413  W.  Federal  St 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Store  &  Wagon  Dept..S.  W.  Cor.  Spring 

&  Hudson  Sts 

316  Bleecker  St . cor  Grove  St 

30  Carmine  St . cor.  Bleecker  St 

330  Bowery . cor.  Bleecker  St 

198  First  Ave .  cor.  13th  St 

467  Second  Ave _ bet.  26th  &  27th  St 

774  Third  Ave . cor.  48th 

1406  Third  Ave . .  cor  .80th  St 

2004  Third  Ave . cor.  110th  St 

2355  Third  Ave . bet.  123d  &  123d  St 

2831  Third  Ave . near  148th  St 

101  Eighth  Ave . cor.  ISth  St 

683  Eighth  Ave . near  43d  St 

873  Eighth  Ave .  near  52d  St 

2(35  Eighth  Av....bet.  n5th  &  llfth  Sts 

3449  Eighth  Av . Bet.  13l8t  &  133d  St 

390  Tenth  Ave . near32d  St 

1741  Amsterdam  Ave . near  146th  St 

731  Tremont  Av.,  bet.  Park  &  Washington  A  vs 

BROOKEYN. 

557  Fulton  St.,  and  opp  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg 

13  DeKalb  Avenue . 

305  Court  St . cor.  Wyckoff  St 

734  M.yrtle  Av .  cor.  Walworth  St 

4933  Third  Av . cor.  60th  St 

1737&  1739  Broadway  opp.Rockaway  Av 

857  Broadway . cor.  Locust  St 

1335  Broadway .  opp.  Quincy  St 

3639  Atlantic  Av.  bet.  Sheffield  &  Penn  Av 
55  Fifth  Av..  3  doors  from  St  Marks  Av 

330  Fifth  Av . . . cor.  President  St 

463  Fifth  Av .  cor.  10th  St 

698  Fifth  Av . cor.  Prospect  Av 

1191  Fulton  St. bet. Bedford  Av&SpencerPl 

1796  Fulton  St . opp.  Reid  Av 

745  Flatbush  Av . near  Clarkson  St 

847  Fulton  St . cor.  Adelphi  St 

2999  Fulton  St.,  bet.  Elton  <fe  Linwood  St 
1083  Broadway,  bet.  Dodworth  &  Lawton  Sts 

WIEEIASfSBlTRG. 

189  Grand  St.,  bet.  Bedford  Av.  &  Driggs  Av 

403  Grand  St . cor.  Rodney  St 

687  Grand  St.  bet.  Graham  &  Manhattan  Avs 

GREENPOINT. 

911  Manhattan  Av.  bet.  Greenpoint  Av 

and  Kent  St 

POSTAL 
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OJ?  SC^^NTliD  SOAPS  P^A&S’  OTTO  OP  POSP  IS  THE  BEST, 

"All  rights  secured." 


ance  at  the  Centennial  exposition  at  rniiaaeipnia. 
I  was  a  stranger  then.  People  took  away  speci¬ 
mens  of  my  writing  as  curiosities.  To-day  everybody 
knows  me  and  these  specimens  fill  the  mail  cars. 

Thirty  years  ago,  I  was  the  only  writing  ma¬ 
chine.  To-day  my  showrooms  envelop  the  earth 
and,  while  I  have  ninety  and  nine  imitators  I  am  still 
first — first  in  quality  and  first  in  output. 

Every  one  of  my  thirty  years  has  been  a  year 
of  progress — both  in  quality  and  sales.  The  year 
1906  is  emphasizing  my  supremacy — my  sales  break¬ 
ing  all  existing  records. 

To-day  I  am  the  oldest  and  still  the  newest. 
Not  that  I  was  first  am  I  best,  but  that  I  am 
best,  am  I  first.  I  am  the  product  of  the  second 
generation  of  Remington  genius  and  artisanship 
— made  and  sold  by  men  born  and  bred  in  type¬ 
writer  atmosphere.  My  New  Models  represent 
age  plus  youth — the  experience  of  the  old  combined 
with  progressiveness  of  the  new.  In  my  present 
form  I  embody  all  the  qualities  which  have  made  me 
famous — with  improvements  so  fundamental  as  to 
create  a  new  standard  of  typewriter  work. 


Evolution 

sf- 

Thirty 

Years 

1906 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Rever  SUpi  nor  Tears 


Every  Pair  Warranted 


CUSHION 

BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 


Food-Drink  Pure  as 

for  All  Ages  Delicious 

Invigorating,  snBtaining.  and  nourishing,  at  meals 
and  Hween  meals.  Superio  to  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa 
as  a  table  drink.  Agrees  with  the  weak  st  stomach, 
as  it  aids  digestion.  Pure,  rich  milk  with  extract 
of  choice  malted  grains. 

In  powder  or  Lunch  Tablet  form.  Sample  Free 
on  request.  At  all  druggists.  Ask  for  Uorliok’s. 

HORLICK’S  MALTED  MILK  CO.,  Racine.  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Sample  pair,  Mer.  25c, 
Silk  50c.  Mailed  on 
receipt  of  price. 


LOOKDB^ 

For  the  Rime 
on  Every  Loop 


Ql  k  RQTITI  IT  CO  MAY  BE  offered  YOU  TO  IN. 
DO  I  I  I  ii/  I  to  CREASE  DEALERS’  PROFITS 

^INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GENUINE'^ 


GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston,  Mass,  0,  S.  k 


'High 

as 

theAlps 


■MVENTOa 


Those  who 
enjoy  Eating 
Chocolate  will 
revel  in  the  de 
liciousness  of 


“  Trade  Mark  ’’ 

MACKINTOSH'S 

TOFFEE 

The  Old  English  Candy 

MACKINTOSH’S  TOFFEE  is 
the  one  sure  pure  Candy.  Eat  all 
you  want  and  you’ll  be  the  better 
for  it.  Old  and  young  enjoy  its  de¬ 
licious  flavor.  The  last  morsel 
tastes  as  good  as  the  first  mouthful. 

The  purest  and  creamiest  TAFFY  made 

5c  and  10c  Packages  at  all  Dealers 

JOHN  MACKINTOSH,  Oept,  IS.  78  Hudson  Street,  New  York 


PETER’S 


It’s  a  nourishing  and 
sustaining  food. 


LAMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO 
Sole  Importers 
78  Hudson  Street 
New  York 


ORiSlNAL 

CHOCOLA.^ 


$1.00  a  Year  A.  S.  BaRNES  8z  CoMPANY,  PUBLISHERS  '5  Cents  a  Copy 

16-20  JEFFERSON  ST,  BRANCH  OFFICE  AT  CHICAGO  AND  BOSTON  EAST  24th  ST.. 

ELI21ABETH,  N.  J.  Entered  at  the  Elizabeth  N  J  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Mai)  Matter  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y* 


SUMMER  DAYS 


are  out-door  days,  and  an  etfectual,  pure  soap  is  more  than  ever 
needed  by  holiday  makers  or  home-stayers. 

HAND  SAPOLIO 

is  equally  necessary  at  sea-shore  or  mountains.  Take  it  along — 
’twdl  quickly  remove  play  stains  and  make  the  vacation-child 
presentable.  Grass  stains  and  the  “smear”  of  the  fishing  and 
clamming  vanish  before  it. 


S U Inscriptions  “n/currfit  nun?- 

bar.  Price  ijil.OO  per  annum  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Sinele  copies  I  a  cents.  Foreign 
Postage  5U  cents  par  year  extra. 

Usmitt^nCC  ^  insure  safety 

remittances 
slioald  be  made  by  Post  Office  Money 
Order;  Kxpress  Money  Order;  Bank 
idraft.or  Llegistered  Letter,  and  should 
be  made  payable  to  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Co  npany.  Money  in  letters  tot 
ra'istsred  is  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 
Plaasa  do  not  send  stamps  unless  aclu- 
allv  oouoelled  to  do  so.  As  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  your  remittance  the 
date  on  the  label  of  the  first  or  second 
paper  yon  receive  after  you  remit  will 
be  changed  If  special  receipt  is  want¬ 
ed  please  enclose  2c.  stamp  for  postage. 


TEACHERS  MAGAZINE 

Fablished  Monthly,  September  to  Jane,  inclusive,  by 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 
II -15  East  24th  Street,  New  York. 

16  Jefferson  Street,  Elizabeth,  N  J. 

Entered  at  Elizabeth,  N,  J.  Post  Office  as  second  class  Mail  Matter 


OssiAN  Lang,  Editor, 


Discontinuances  ^c^ri Ve^'r 

wishing  to  stop  his  paper  must  notily 
the  publishers,  otherwise  he  is  respon- 
siole  for  payment  as  long  as  the  paper 
is  S3ut.  SuDscribers  should  not  depend 
upon  their  Postmaster  or  anyone  else 
to  order  their  paper  stopped  for  them. 

Change  of  A  d dress  scrib’ 

ers  must  notify  ns  of  any  change  in 
their  address,  giving  both  the  former 
an  1  preseat  address.  Postmasters  no 
I  ojger  for.vard  papers  unless  prepaid. 

Hissing  Numbers  LVsVb- 

soriber  fail  to  receive  his  copy  by  the 
tenth  day  of  any  month,  notification 
should  be  sent  ns  and  another  copy 
will  be  mailed. 

Adbertising  Rates  TtiiLiah. 

ed  upon  application. 


PUBLISHERS’  TALK 

Any  pupil  or  any  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country  may  sub¬ 
mit  a  design  for  Teachers  Magazine,  and  if  it  is  accepted  twenty-hve 
dollars  will  be  paid. 

Teachers  Magazine  is  a  magazine  for  teachers  and  by  teachers.  Even 
its  covers  are  of  a  character  to  be  reproduced  in  the  school-room,  with  the 
mat^als  that  are  near  at  hand.  Miss  De  Land  has  the  true  art  spirit. 
Moreover,  her  pictures  are  full  of  life  and  appeal  strongly  to  the  children. 
In  this  they  differ  from  the  ordinary  pictures  made  by  professionah  design¬ 
ers.  Our  covers  are  distinctive.  We  want  them  to  be  so.  A  cover  that 
might  just  as  well  appear  on  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  or  Collier’s  Weekly 
or  The  Century  is  not  suited  to  our  needs.  We  must  have  something  that 
has  been  developed  in  the  regular  work  of  school  and  can  be  turned  to 
practical  use  by  teachers  in  other  schools.  Now  here  is  a  proposition: 

Miss  De  Land’s  covers  are  the  best  we  know  of  for  the  purposes  of  Teach 
ers  Magazine.  They  are  school-made,  easily  copied,  and  colored  with  the 
materials  supplied  in  the  ordinary  three-color  paint  boxes  which  are  used 
in  the  schools  and  may  be  readily  obtained.  (Consult  the  advertising 
pages.)  The  subjects  are  interesting  and  place  the  teacher  and  school 
activities  in  the  center.  They  show  the  poetry  of  teaching.  The  children 
enjoy  looking  at  them  and  reproducing  them.  Any  teacher  or  pupil  who 
will  supply  something  equally  good  or  better  is  invited  to  send  in  a  design. 
In  order  to  start  the  ball  rolling  Teachers  Magazine  will  offer  a  prize  of 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  design  received  before  January  1,  1907. 
Participation  in  this  competition  is  limited  to  those  who  are  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  elementary  or  high  school  work.  This  includes  the  pupils,  ot 
course.  Every  school  can  take  part.  The  more  the  better.  Remember, 
only  the  materials  supplied  in  the  ordinary  three-color  paint  boxes  must 
be  used. 
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>U'riMHtK. 


offer. — Teachers  Magazine,  one 

yea  •,  and  Month  by  Month  IBooks,  set  in  cloth,  $4.00. 


new^ Jersey.  A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Here  is  a  new  up-to-date  series  of  books  of  Nature  Study  correlated  with  Read¬ 
ing,  Literature,  I.anguage  and  Drawing  Lessons,  one  for  each  month  of  the 
year  from  September  to  June  inclusive,  based  on  the  best  and  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching,  and  useful  with  any  course  of  study.  The  authors  are 
wellknown  as  experienced  - - -  - - and  skilful  primary  teach¬ 
ers.  They  have  embodied  the  plans  and  suggestions 

Ada  Van  ^Stone  Supt.  C.  R.  Gilbert,  Miss 

other  well-known  author-  ities,  and  have  produced 

^the  use^  of 

systematic  nature  study  j  ^  uio  st  needed  The 

country  teacher  who  wishes  to  awaken  her  pupils  to  an  interest  in  the  processes  of  nature 
will  find  in  these  volumes  a  wealth  of  suggestive  material. 

In  papei  Ten  books  in  the  series,  one  for  each  month,  September  to  June,  inclusive. 
H2  pages.  25  cents  each.  The  set  in  paper,  $2.25. 

In  cloth  Three  volumes.  Autumn — September,  October,  November -$1.25  AVinter 
— Decencber,  .lanuary,  February -$.  125.  Spring -March,  April,  May,  June-$1.50. 
Ihe  set  m  cloth,  $3.50. 


THE 

MONTH  bvMONTH 

BOOKS 


) 
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EDUCAnONAL  FOUNDATIONS 


DEALS  WITH  FUNDAMENTALS.  It  discusses  systematically 
the  great  principles  of  education.  It  is  the  only  magazine  occu¬ 
pying  itself  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  history  of  education. 
The  processes  which  make  teaching  effective  are  clearly  presented. 
School  organization  and  administration  are  carefully  considered. 
Educational  psychology  and  child  study  are  regular  depart¬ 
ments.  The  classics  of  education  are  reprinted  with  comments. 
Questions  (with  answers)  for  examination  and  review  form  a 
regular  department. 


THE  PROGRAM  FOR  1906-7 

C.  Hanford  Henderson's  “Autobiography  of  a  Teacher,”  a  remarkable 
series  of  articles,  presenting  in  a  charmingly  personal  manner  a  number  of  the 
really  great  educational  problems.  This  “Autobiography  '  gives  flesh  and 
blood  to  pedagogical  ideas.  Dr.  Henderson  i§  a  teacher  of  remarkable  power, 
broad-minded,  keen,  and  large  hearted.  As  a  writer  he  probably  has  no 
equal  among  contemporaries,  in  the  masterful  handling  of  the  English 
language._  The  “Autobiography  ”  supplies  a  liberal  course  in  the  philosophy 
and  practice  of  education. 

Joseph  S.  Taylor,  author  of  the  very  practical  manual  on  Class  Manage¬ 
ment,  will  conduct  a  department  on  “  Principles  of  Teaching.” 

J.  M.  Rice,  editor  of  The  Forum,  has  done  great  work  for  the  schools  of 
America  by  his  remarkable  investigations  of  the  results  produced  in  the 
schools.  His  researches  have  supplied  the  outlines  of  a  new  science  of  educa¬ 
tion.  A  complete  revision  of  his  most  important  articles  will  be  published  in 
Educational  Foundations  beginning  in  September. 

Charles  B.  Gilbert  will  discuss  the  course  of  study  of  the  common 
school. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet  has  no  superior  in  the  work  of  training  teachers  for 
their  profession.  He  will  contribute  three  articles  during  the  year. 

Geo.  S.  Messersmith,  of  Newark,  Delaware,  has  prepared  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  “  Composition  in  the  L'ower  Grades.” 

Albert  Snowden,  who  has  specialized  for  some  years  upon  the  study  of 
educational  systems,  will  write  a  series  of  articles  describing  the  school 
systems  of  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
probably  also  Switzerland. 

There  is  no  better  basis  for  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  pyschology 
of  attention  than  Ribot’s  great  essay.  A  new  translation,  or  rather  adapta¬ 
tion,  has  been  specially  prepared  for  Educational  Foundations  and  will  run 
through  the  year. 

There  will  be  the  usual  departments  of  “  History  of  Education,”  “  Great 
Teachers,”  and  “Educational  Classics,"  besides  a  much  improved  depart¬ 
ment  of  Teachers’  Examination  questions  with  answers. 

Educational  Foundations  will  be  ready  for  mailing  to  subscribers  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue 

* 

$1.25  A  YEAR 

Ten  numbers  a  year,  from  September  to  June  inclusive. 

For  the  accommodation  of  teachers’  reading  circle  clubs  a  special  price  of 
$1.00  a  year  will  be  made  for  ten  copies  or  more,  sent  in  one  package  or  to 
individual  addresses  as  desired.  A  booklet  with  full  instructions  for  forming 
primary  reading  circles  in  cities*  and  rural  districts  will  be  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Sample  copy,  15  cents. 


New  Jersey  A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  New  York 


Blackboard  SI cnclls  on  strong  linen  paper. 

Borders— Sunbonnet  Babies,  Brownies,  Holly, 
Goldenrod.  Oak  Leaves,  Maple  Leaves,  Swallows, 
Kittens,  Reindeer,  Pumpkins,  Turkeys,  Rabbits, 
Cherries  and  Hatchet,  Flags,  Roses,  Santa,  Chicks, 
Grapes,  Bells,  Overall  Boys,  Dutch  Boys,  Ivy.  Dutch 
Girls,  Soldiers,  Cupids,  Lillies,  Tulips,  each  5  cts. 

Colored  Chalk  Crayons— Very  best,  doz.,  14c. 

Calendars  and  Large  Portraits- — Name 
any  wanted,  each  5  cts.  Large  fancy  alphabet,  20c. 

Washington  on  Horse,  Washington  and  Betsy 
Ross,  Log  Cabin,  Flag,  Colonial  Relics,  Roosevelt  on 
Horse,  Uncle  Sam,  Pilgrims  Landing,  Boys  with 
Flags,  Soldier  and  Drummer,  all  large,  each  10  cts. 

Santa— Driving  Eight  Deer,  Going  Down  Chim¬ 
ney,  Filling  Stockings,  Tree,  Fireplace  Calendar,  A 
Merry  Christmas,  A  Happy  New  Year,  Shepherd. 
Christ  Child,  Wise  Men,  Madonna,  all  large,  each.lOc. 

Busy  work  Stencils,  Assorted, 
Set  of  50  for  25  cts,  4x5  inches.  Set 
of  50  for  35  cts,  5x8  inches.  10  Sten¬ 
cils  on  any  subject  for  10  cts.  Native 
Birds,  natural  size,  15  for  15  cts. 

Blue  Stamping  Powder — H 
pound  in  cloth  bag  for  10  cts. 

Program,  Roll  of  Honor  or  Wel¬ 
come,  very  fancy,  each,  10  cts, 

Turkey,  Pumpkins,  Indian,  Mayflower,  Fruit, 
Eagle,  Dog,  Cat,  Horse,  Cow,  Pig,  Hen,  Goose,  Ele¬ 
phant,  Lion,  Sheep,  Deer,  Dutch  Boy,  Owl,  Jonnie, 
Rabbits,  Locomotive,  Ship,  Steamer,  Dutch  Girl, 
Heart,  Ear,  Eye,  Doll,  10  Eskimo,  8  Hiawatha,  and  6 
Sunbonnet  Baby  Stencils,  17  x  22,  each  5  cts. 

United  States— Any  Group,  Continent,  State  or 
Country,  8/^  x  11  inches,  each  3  cts;  17  x  22,  5  cts: 
34  X  44,  20  cts:  44  x  68,  40  cts.,  U.  S.  22x34,  10  cts. 

Outline  Maps— Printed  on  nice  white  paper, 
814  X 11  inches.  U.  S.,  any  Group,  Continent,  State  or 
Country,  20  for  15  cts;  100  assorted  to  order  for  60c. 

Dissected  Maps — of  imitation  sole  leather, 
very  hard  and  durable,  size  18  x  24  inches.  U.  S.  cut 
on  state  lines,  Europe  cut  on  country  lines.  I  make 
them  and  know  they  will  please  you,  each  60  cts. 

Pictures  of  Birds,  Animals,  Flowers,  Fruits, 
colored  true  to  life,  7x9.  Name  any,  each  2  cts. 

Order  at  least  10  cts.  worth  and  ask  for  a  catalog. 

Please  do  not  send  stamps  or  check. 


All  goods  sent  prepaid  by 

JOHN  LATTA,  Box  44,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

We  want  to  send  you  our  catalogue  of  Seat 
Work  and  Educative  School  Occupations  for  Pri¬ 
mary  Grades.  It  is  full  of  good  things  for  both, 
giadedand  country  school  teachers.  Your  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Dept.  H,  159  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


FOR  BAGS  AND  CHAINS  Canvases, 

Gold  Threads,  Cross  Stitch  Materials, 
fapeai'rj  Silks  and  Wools,  Lace  Braids. 

EVERYTHING  YOU  CAN  THINK  OF  IN  THIS  LINE 

that  can’tbe  ha  elsewhere.  Send  stamps  for  mail  list.  Est.  1$60. 

FETEU  BENDKll,  IMFOHTKll,  111  Otli  ST.,  N.Y. 


WHOLESALE  8i  RETAI  L  ’ 


CLASS  PINSw'KS'i 

letters  or  figures  and  one  or 
two  colors  ot  enamel,  sterling  4m 
silver  25c.  each  ;  $2.50  a  doz. 
Silverplated  10c. each  ;  $i.00a  doz.  Spe 
cial  designs  in  pins  or  badges  made  for  anyclass ' 
or  society  nt  reasonable  prices  ;  send  design  for  esti¬ 
mate.  Catalog  free.  Bastian  Bros.21cfiRochester,  N.Y. 
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Simply 

Children 


By  JUDSON  WADE  SHAW 


12mo.  Cloth,  Fully  illustrated. 


WE  TEACH  CHILD  BEN  TO  WAVE  FLAGS. 


$1,20  net.  Postage,  13  cents. 

This  most  interesting  and  informing  view  of 
our  country’s  development,  greatness,  and 
present  conditions,  grew  out  of  a  want  which 
the  author  found  in  the  course  of  his  life  work 
among  associations  of  young  people,  schools, 
and  school  libraries.  How  our  country  grew, 
what  its  resources  are,  what  its  dangers  are, 
and  how  these  dangers  are  to  be  met,  are  all 
sketched  in  terse,  vivid  English,  with  plenty  of 
concrete  illustrations  in  the  text  and  many 
pictorial  accompaniments.  Subjects  of  espe¬ 
cially  timely  interest,  like  trusts,  immigration, 
and  the  problems  of  the  cities  are  treated 
frankly  and  helpfully.  The  book  is  a  picture 
of  America  to  day,  drawn  by  a  constructive 
and  progressive  American. 


A  VTiar  for  a  Great  Reform  in  Government 


By  WILLIAM  A.  JOHNSTON 


Cloth.  $1.00  net. 

A  chronicle  of  the  causes  and  events  relating  to  the  war  with  Spain.  Presents  concisely  the  history 
of  our  war  with  Spain,  giving  its  causes  and  results.  The  story  is  simply  told,  and  the  work  is  a  first- 
class  text-book  on  the  stirring  events  of  1898.  Mr.  Johnston’s  book  is  the  only  one  issued  that  pretends 
to  philosophy.  Though  himself  carried  away  by  the  glamour  of  Empire  he  is  not  wholly  blinded  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  overthrow  of  a  national  inheritance. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  pack  the  story  of  our  war  with  Spain  into  smaller  compass  than  Mr. 
Johnston  utilizes  in  this  book.  Side  headings,  good  photographic  reproductions,  and  many  corroborative 
quotations  from  or  summaries  of  official  documents,  letters  and  public  utterances  give  the  book  value  as 

a  record  for  reference,  while  the  author  s  story  moves  on  with  simple  and  welcome  directness  from 
point  to  point.”— S.  S.  Times. 

It  is  the  best  short  history  of  the  late  war  with  Spain  1  have  seen.  The  story  is  simply  yet. 
graphically  told.  It  should  be  on  the  supplementary  list  of  every  school,  and  I  do  not  see  how  a  class  in 
U.  S.  History  can  do  better  than  end  up  with  it.”— Prof.  John  MacDuffie,  Girls’ School,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Milne’s  Progressive  Arithmetics 

By  WILLIAM  J.  MILNE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  New  York  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

This  new  series  of  arithmetics  has  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Milne  to  meet  the  demand  which  has 
sprung  up  in  some  quarters  for  a  treatment  of  the 
subject  upon  somewhat  new  lines.  This  treatment  does 
not,  however,  depart  from  the  old  and  tried  foundations 
which  have  gained  for  his  previous  series  the  widest  use 
throughout  the  country. 

In  planning  the  Progressive  Arithmetics,  the  author 
has  preserved  these  older  features,  and  infused  them  with 
new  life  by  a  combination  with  what  is  best  in  modern 
methods  of  instruction. 

Built  upon  a  definite  pedagogical  plan,  these  books 
teach  the  processes  of  arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as  to 
develop  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  to  train  the  power 
of  rapid,  accurate,  and  skillful  manipulation  of  numbers. 

The  inductive  method  is  applied,  leading  the  pupils  to 
discover  truths  for  themselves,  but  it  is  supplemented  by 
model  solutions  and  careful  explanations  of  each  new  step. 

Each  new  topic  is  first  carefully  developed  and  then 
enforced  by  sufficient  practice  to  fix  it  thoroughly  in  the 
mind  when  first  presented.  The  problems,  which  have 
been  framed  with  the  greatest  care,  relate  to  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  drawn  from  modern  life  and  industries. 

Reviews  in  various  forms  are  a  marked  feature.  Useful¬ 
ness  is  the  keynote.  The  numerous  illustrations  always 
serve  a  practical  purpose. 


FIRST  BOOK  -  -  35  cents 

Tor  the  first  Tour  Years 

The  study  of  numbers  is  made  interesting  by 
easy  progressive  steps  and  by  thorough  and 
satisfactory  drills.  A  half  year’s-work  is  taken 
as  the  unit  of  classification,  and  within  that 
unit  the  various  subjects  are  treated  topically. 

SECOND  BOOK  =  40  cents 

Tor  the  Tifth  and  Sixth  Years 

Begins  with  a  brief  but  comprehensive  review 
of  the  work  of  the  first  four  years,  followed  by 
a  gradual  treatment  of  the  most  important 
arithmetical  processes.  Each  chapter  ends  with 
a  series  of  industrial  problems  designed  to  apply 
in  the  most  varied  forms  the  principles  that 
have  been  taught. 

THIRD  BOOK  =  =  45  cents 

Tor  the  highest  Qrammar  Grades 

In  this  book  the  purely  topical  method  has 
been  adopted,  and  the  essentials  of  arithmetic 
have  been  presented  in  compact  and  usable 
form.  The  analysis  of  problems,  the  algebraic 
methods  of  solution,  and  a  wide  range  of 
problems  drawn  from  modern  life  and  industries 
have  received  the  greatest  care.  The  prime 
object,  however,  is  to  teach  the  processes  of 
arithmetic  in  the  best  way  possible. 
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The  Teacher^s  Enthusiasm. 

HE  story  is  told — you  may  have  heard  it 
before — of  a  horse  which  was  drawing  a 
heavy  load  up  hill.  A  passer-by  said 'to 
the  driver,  “She  doesn’t  look  as  if  she 
liked  it.  Does  she?”  To  which  the  driver 
replied,  “She  don’t  have  to  like  it,  as  long  as 
she  does  it.” 

There  is  the  difference. 

A  teacher  must  like  his  work. 

I  am  not  now  thinking  of  those  unfortunate  ones 
who  drifted  into  teaching  because  they  could  find 
no  other  and  more  congenial  employment.  Nor 
do  I  have  in  mind  those  who  become  teachers  for 
the  “short  working  days”  and  the  “long  vaca¬ 
tions.”  No,  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  are 
teaching  because  they  want  to  teach.  All  others 
are  in  a  class  with  the  poor  horse  of  our  story. 

Now,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  starting  in  from 
choice  and  then  losing  interest,  but  keeping  at  it 
simply  because — well,  because;  this  is  a  state 
of  mind  that  any  healthy  mortal  may  get  into, 
but  it  is  a  wretched  one,  nevertheless,  and  should 
be  overcome  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Let  us  take  for  granted  that  we  are  every  one 
of  us  teaching  because  that  is  what  we  most  like 
to  do.  This  is  the  most  cheerful  attitude  to  begin 
with  and  the  only  one  worthy  of  a  leader  of  the 
young.  Only  slaves — and  that  includes  the 
horses — do  not  do  their  work  from  choice.  The 
question  is  how  you  and  I  can  make  sure  that  the 
joy  we  now  get  out  of  our  work  will  live  and  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  grow  dim  as  the  days  go  on. 

The  first  most  fundamental  condition  is  health. 
When  the  body  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  the  mind 
bright  and  vigorous,  any  sort  of  work  is  pleasure, 
and  the  labor  of  one’s  choice  is  a  delight  to  the 
heart.  Let  us  be  careful,  then,  of  our  bodies, 
and  let  us  keep  the  mind  free  of  cobwebs. 

The  work  of  the  year  having  only  just  begun',’ 
let  us  agree  that  we  are  all  in  splendid  trim  and 
full  of  cheer  and  rosy  hopes  for  the  future.  We 
may  lose  this  fine  equipment  very  soon  if  we 
overdo  things  at  the  start  .And  if  we  underdo, 
we  will  fail  just  as  surely. 

Let  us  plan  wisely. 

A  cold  plunge,  a  sponge  bath,  or  a  douche  in 
the  morning  is  an  excellent  tonic  for  the  nerves. 
A  short,  brisk  walk  before  school  begins  will  brace 
up  the  heart.  Home-ing  at  some  distance  from 
the  school-house  is  a  wise  precaution.  What  if- 
the  winds  tousle  the  hair;  in  a  few  moments  after 
school  is  reached  all  may  be  made  to  look  as  tidy 
as  a  Dutch  tulip  field.  Take  another  walk  after 
school  hours.  Don’t  let  anything  persuade  you 
to  plunge  at  once  into  tutoring  and  study.  Walk- 
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ing  or  wheeling,  or  any  other  form  of  out-of- 
dooring  is  a  sensible  investment.  If  there  is  a 
gymnasium  in  town,  avail  yourself  of  its  privi¬ 
leges,  by  all  means. 

So  much  for  health. 

What  about  the  mens  sana?  The  one  thing 
that  will  keep  the  mind  in  good  health  is  growth. 
Shall  we  who  are  laboring  for  the  growth  of  others 
let  our  own  minds  lie  fallow?  One  who  does  not 
labor  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  his  work,  and 
of  the  world  he  lives  in,  is  no^  fit  to  teach  the 
young.  Example  is  a  mightier  factor  in  educa¬ 
tion  than  pedagogic  know-how. 

The  teacher  who  is  himself  a  seeker  after  truth 
will  be  a  daily  inspiration  to  his  pupils  to  strive 
for  greater  achievements.  His  enthusiasm  will 
accomplish  mighty  things. 

Think  of  Pestalozzi,  His  own  education  was 
very  defective;  he  had  failed  in  everything  he 
had  undertaken.  Finally,  when  past  the  age  of 
fifty,  the  inspiration  seized  him  to  become  a 
teacher.  He  labored  and  searched  with  all  his 
might,  and  soon  the  education  of  little  children  on 
two  continents  came  under  the  sway  of  his  ideas. 

What  a  wonderful  power  enthusiasm  is! 

If  you  possess  it,  value  it  as  you  do  your  life. 
Let  nothing  deprive  you  of  its  glow.  Riches  are 
as  the  dry  dust  of  the  desert  compared  with  it. 
Enthusiasm  has  united  men  into  nations;  it  has* 
filled  the  world  with  art  treasures;  it  has  built 
hospitals  and  school-houses. 

Enthusiasm  is  creative.  That  is  why  the 
teacher  is  most  in  need  of  it.  Others  may  do 
their  work  without  it;  he  cannot.  It  is  essential 
to  his  success. 

It  is  little  consequence  to  the  world  whether 
the  druggist  prepares  recipes  with  enthusiasm; 
expert  knowledge  and  care,  and  close  following 
of  directions  are  all  that  is  required  of  him.  The 
plumber,  the  undertaker,  the  shoemaker,  the 
baker — what  matters  it  to  their  clients  whether 
they  find  joy  in  their  occupations?  When  the 
teacher  attempts  to  get  along  by  merely  going 
the  rounds,  the  children  are  cheated  out  of  an 
essential  concomitant  of  the  education  the  school 
is  supposed  to  give, 

“Methods”  cannot  make  up  for  lack  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  Without  enthusiasm  “learning”  becomes 
barren  rote  work,  “discipline”  a  training  in  dis¬ 
semblance.  If  it  were  not  for  the  need  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  school  there  would  be  no  need  of 
teachers:  human  ingenuity  could  soon  provide 
'  a  mechanism  for  the  transmission  of  information. 

More  depends  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  teachers 
than  upon  any  other  one  factor  in  school  educa¬ 
tion.  This  being  granted,  what  think  you  is  the 
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chief  function  of  school  boards,  superintendents, 
supervisors,  and  principals? 

To  keep  alive  by  every  means  in  their  power  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  teachers. 

Indifferent  school  boards,  discouraging  super¬ 
intendents,  nagging  principals,  are  a  blight  upon 
education.  If  they  were  worthy  of  their  honors 
they  would  bend  their  energies  to  the  searching 
for  ways  to  increase  the  comfort,  the  health,  the 
happiness  of  their  teachers. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  straight  road  to  efficiency. 

At  the  same  time,  the  teacher  who  waits  for 
his  superiors  to  do  their  part  is — there  may  be  a 
milder  term  in  Roget’s  "Thesaurus,”  but  he  is — 
a  fool.  If  he  is  wise  he  will  say  to  himself,  "Go 
to,  Get  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,’  I  will 
happy  be.”  He  will  smile,  smile,  smile.  Every 
sunny  smile  will  make  the  world  brighter.  And 
the  children  of  men  will  love  the  teacher  for  it. 

Now,  won’t  you  smile?  And  keep  it  up  thru 
the  whole  year?  At  least  once  each  day?  Every 
night  before  you  go  to  sleep  count  over  the  num¬ 
ber  of  smiles  to  ■'mur  credit  for  that  day,  then 
smile  once  again  before  closing  your  eyes. 

If  the  powers  that  be  are  sour-visaged,  join  in 
with  other  smiling  teachers  to  keep  the  heart 
young.  Let  us  have  a  society  of  H.  P.  0.  E., 
happiest  people  on  earth,  and  let  the  charter' 
members  be  the  teachers  of  the  young. 

The  Beauty  of  the  Commonplace. 

By  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Stamford,  Conn. 

HY  is  it  that  we  go  to  the  menagerie  (to 
which  we  take  the  young  folks,  of  course, 
for  their  instruction!)  to  see  the  wonderful 
*  and  interesting  animals  from  some  distant 
country,  when  we  have  never  seen  or  at  least 
never  studied  the  more  wonderful  and  more  inter¬ 
esting  animals  in  our  own  dooryard?  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  nearby  fauna  are  not  so  large,  indeed 
some  of  the  most  interesting  are  so  small  that 
they  require  a  microscope  with  which  to  see  them. 
But  who  ever  went  to  a  menagerie  because  the 
animals  are  big?  We  hardly  admit  that  even 
with  Jumbo,  the  attraction  is  chiefly  in  the  size. 
We  like  to  talk  of  the  great  intelligence  of  the 
beast  and  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  "trunk” 
or  proboscis.  And  this,  too,  when  perhaps  we 
nave  not  even  admired  and  have  never  learned 
anything  about  the  complex  structure  of  the  more 
wonderful  proboscides  of  the  flies  or  the  bees, 
or  the  probing  bill  of  the  woodcock. 

Don’t  misunderstand  me  as  decrying  or  belit¬ 
tling  the  gigantic  animal,  nor  the  interests  con¬ 
nected  with  the  worn-out  rope  at  one  end  and 
writhing  piece  of  hose  pipe  at  the  other. 
What  I  do  decry  is  that  we  won’t  admit  that  we 
went  to  see  mere  size  only.  When  it  comes  to 
intricate  structure  and  wonderful  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  your  Jumbo  is  excelled  by  many  an 
animal  near  your  own  doorstep. 

Another  much  advertised  feature  is  the  gaping 
cavernous  mouth  of  the  evil-smelling  hippo¬ 
potamus,  or  the  rending  jaws  of  the  lion,  or  the 
VICIOUS  tiger.  And  yet,  wonderful  as  these  organs 
really  are,  they  do  not  equal  those  of  the  pouched 
gopher,  the  chipmunk,  the  wasp,  the  cricket,  or 
the  grasshopper.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is 


that  we  are  too  apt  to  think  of  beauty  and  interest 
as  qualities  belonging  to  the  rare  and  the  distant, 
rather  than  to  the  near  and  the  commonplace. 

Not  long  age  I  asked  some  young  folks  what  were 
their  favorite  birds; — especially  young  birds. 

The  answers  included  robins,  Baltimore  orioles, 
scarlet  tanagers,  gold-finches.  Yet  when  I  called 
their  attention  to  it,  they  all  agreed  that  a  little 
chicken  is  the  most  attractive,  lovable,  hugable, 
young  creature  that  flies.  They  were,  indeed, 
surprised  at  themselves,  because  they  had  not 
thought  of  the  chicken  as  a  bird.  It  was  so  near 
at  hand,  so  familiar,  and  indeed  by  some  so  much 
loved  that  they  had  even  forgotten,  and  could 
with  difficulty  realize,  that  a  chicken  is  a  bird. 
They  had  become  accustomed,  probably  as  the 
fault  of  some  adults,  to  think  of  the  chicken  as 
too  commonplace,  too  utilitarian  to  be  entitled 
to  any  attention  as  a  bird.  But  your  true  fancier, 
true  lover  of  the  back-yard  fowls,  never  forgets 
the  fact.  Over  his  favorite  he  exclaims  to  you, 

G Isn’t  that  a  beautiful  bird?” 

Again,  I  inquired  of  the  young  folks,  "What  is 
the  most  decorative  and  attractive  member  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom?”  Preferences  included 
violets,  daises,  lilies,  forget-me-nots,  roses,  and 
carnations.  Then  to  change  the  current  of 
thought,  I  put  the  question  in  this  form:  "The 
most  beautiful  must  be  the  one  that  the  owner  of 
a  handsome  estate,  or  that  a  lover  of  country 
walks  or  country  drives  would  be  least  willing  to 
dispense  with.”  Then  the  answers  (some  not 
carefully  considered,  and  eliciting  laugh  ter), ranged 
thru  geraniums,  century  plants,  ivy,  apple  trees, 
maples,  elms.  Yet  when  I  questioned  them,  each 
admitted  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  out¬ 
door  beauty  without  the  one  that  he  had  chosen. 
There  could  be  a  beautiful  estate  without  a  geran¬ 
ium,  or  a  century  plant.  Any  special  kind  or  even 
all  that  had  been  mentioned  might  be  omitted. 

Think  for  a  moment,  you  grown-up  lover  of 
nature  and  of  suburban  life, — what  is  the  most 
decorative,  most  indispensably  decorative  plant? 

Isn’t  it  the  grass?  The  young  folks  were  pleas¬ 
ingly  surprised  at  the  suggestion,  and  wondered 
why  they  hadn’t  thought  of  it,  for  they  unanim¬ 
ously  agreed  that  the  grass  is  beautiful,  not  only 
when  in  flower,  but  in  leaf.  Yet  why  wasn’t  it  the  ' 
first  to  come  into  their  minds,  and  into  yours  also, 
when  questioned  about  the  most  decorative  plant?  | 

Ruskin  has  written  a  magnificent  eulogy  of  ■ 
grap.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  what  he  says:  | 

"The  Greeks  delighted  in  grass  for  its  useful-  ' 

ness;  the  medieval,  as  also  we  moderns,  for  its  i 

color  and  beauty.  But  both  dwell  on  it  as  the  ! 

first  element  of  the  lovely  landscape.  ...  | 

Gather  a  single  blade  of  grass,  and  examine  for  a 
minute,  quietly,  its  narrow  sword-shaped  strip  of 
fluted  green.  Nothing,  as  it  seems  there,  of 
notable  goodness  or  beauty.  .  .  .  And  yet 

think  of  it  well,  and  judge  whether  of  all  the 
gorgeous  flowers  that  beam  in  summer  air,  and  ; 
of  all  strong  and  goodly,  trees,  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  and  good  for  food, — stately  palm  and  pine,  ' 

strong  ash  and  oak,  scented  citron,  burdened  ; 

vinC’  there  be  any  by  man  so  deeply  loved,  by  i 

God  so  highly  graced,  as  that  narrow  point  of  i 

fluted  green.” 

(Read  the  whole  of  his  loving 
Painters,”  Volume  III.  Part  IV. 


eulogy  of  CTass.  ‘‘Modern 
chap.  XI V.  sec’s.  51  &  52) 


About  Birds 

Conducted  by  William  E.  D.  Scott,  Curator  of  Ornithology,  Princeton  University;  and  Director 
of  the  Worthington  Society  for  the  Investigation  of  Bird  Life,  Shawnee,  Pa. 

Thru  this  department  it  is  the  hope  of  Teachers  Magazine  that  teachers  may  be  kept  informed  of  the  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  bird  "world.  The  comings  and  goings  of  birds,  their  nesting  time,  locality  and  season,  their  food  and  how 
this  varies  with  the  time  of  the  year,  their  song,  their  behavior,  and  particularly  their  attitude  to  man  are  to  be  treated 
in  these  columns.  Prof.  Scott  is  desirous  that  teachers  should  write  nim,  giving  him  any  items  of  interesting  information 
and  telling  him  just  what  they  would  like  to  find  out  about  birds.  Write  him,  in  care  of  Teachers  Magazine. 


WiHILE  perhaps  the  variety  of  migrants  is 
pot  so  great  thruout  the  month  of  October 
as  it  was  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  Septem- 
J  ber,  yet  the  throng  of  travelers  is  miore 
evident.  There  are  many  thrushes  consorting 
where  the  food  supply  attracts  them.  The  gum- 
berries  are  still  a  part  of  the  great  harvest  of  wild 
fruits  which  the  birds  gather  annually.  The 
scarlet  berries  of  the  flowering  dogwood  draw 
great  companies,  particularly  robins,  hermit  and 
olive-backed  thrushes,  for  the  veery  and  wood 
thrush  have  passed  on  to  the  southward  early  in 
the  month.  Flickers  too  are  fond  of  most  of  the 
wild  berries  and  the  two  kinds  of  fruits  are  eagerly 
sought  by  them.  The  now  silent  thrasher  is  an 
occasional  visitor  to  the  dogwoods  and  the  scarlet 
tanager,  no  longer  in  his  brilliant  summer  dress 
but  clothed  in  green,  is  a  member  of  the  guild  of 
fruit  harvesters.  These  tropical-looking  birds 
linger  in  the  vicinity  of  Princeton  till  late  in  the 
month,  being  recorded  till  the  20th,  daily;  they 
are  very  unlike  the  orioles;  who  leave  us  more 
than  a  month  earlier.  Allies  of  the  tanager,  the 
red  and  white-eyed  vireos,  both  are  here  till  well 
into  the  month,  usually  being  seen  till  at  least  the 
third  week;  the  solitary  vireo  stays  even  longer 
and  the  tree  swallow  thruout  the  nionth  into  the 
first  week  of  November.  The  cliff,  bank  and 
bam  swallows;  on  the  other  hand,  are  rarely  seen 
after  the  10th  of  October.  The  chimney  swift  has 
about  the  same  date  of  departure. 

The  hedges  are  filled  with  companies  of  spar¬ 
rows  which  gradually  increase  in  numbers  as  the 
month  wanes;  their  numbers  are  great,  but  there 
are  only  nine  kinds  that  frequent  this  sort  of 
cover,  while  three  others  are  common  in  the  fields 
and  pastures.  It  will  be  a  good  problem  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  identity  of  these  twelve  sparrows  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  localities  noted  above 
and  which  are  characteristic  of  the  season  between 
New  York  and  Washington.  Like  comparison 
will  show  similar  groups  thruout  the  several 
regions  of  this  country  and  the  hints  here  given 
as  to  the  feeding-grounds  and  points  of  rendezvous 
may  be  applied  in  other  localities 

Methods  of  Feeding  Birds  Throughout  the  Fall  and  Winter. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  place  provisions 
and  shelters  for  the  birds  that  will  remain  thru¬ 
out  the  Winter  in  the  vicinity  of  our  homes  and 
about  the  school-grounds.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  purchasing  this  and  that  kind  of  food 
and  putting  it  where  it  is  available,  as  personal 
attention  to  the  needs  of  each  situation. 

All  of  us  know  that  suet,  scraped  bones  and 
bits  of  meat  attract  the  chicadees,  nuthatches, 
downy  and  hairy  woodpeckers  as  well  as  jays  and 


certain  sparrows.  Few  of  us  realize;  however; 
that  the  exact  situation  of  the  baits  are  matters 
of  importance.  On  the  same  apple  tree  in  my 
yard  this  past  winter  I  discovered  that  the  birds 
much  preferred  the  food  fixed  in  certain  positions 
to  that  close  at  hand.  At  first  I  thought  that 
the  meat  or  suet  was  of  better  quality,  a  daintier 
morsel  to  the  bird  epicure,  than  was  the  other 
nearby;  but  when  I  divided  a  large  piece  of  suet 
into  smaller  fragments  and  distributed  these  in 
the  same  places  as  before  I  became  assured  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  loc.ality  and  position  rather 
than  one  of  selecting  the  best  bit.  Certain  trees 
were  much  preferred  to  others;  also  the  method 
of  securing  the  meat-foods  made  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  way  in  which  the  birds  used  thern. 
Suet  nailed  to  the  tree  or  post  was  selected  in 
preference  to  the  same  material  hung  in  netted 
bags  and,  in  short,  there  were  problems  as  to 
what  suited  the  bird-boarders  best  presenting 
themselves  at  every  hand.  Several  points  stand 
out  clear  however ;  Of  first  importance  is  the  fact 
that  if  you  wish  to  have  birds  about  you  this 
coming  winter  you  must  begin  your  hospitality 
now  and  not  delay  it  till  the  big  snowstorms 
come.  At  first  you  will  not  perceive  salient 
results,  but  each  week  will  bring  increasing 
reward  in  the  arrival  of  more  guests  to  your 
restaurant.  The  supplies  for  the  larder  of  this 
free  dining-room  will  be  about  as  follows:  Good 
suet  in  thick  pieces  taken  from  over  the  beef’s 
kidneys,  any  bones  that  are  not  too  bare  of  meat, 
bread,  oats,  and  wheat  as  well  as  millet.  This 
grain  should  be  furnished  in  two  ways:  threshed 
out  and  cleaned  it  may  be  spread  in  a  sheltered 
place  on  the  ground  near  to  one  of  your  south 
windows  if  possible ;  or  in  small  sheafs  or  bundles, 
it  may  be  hung  on  a  pole  erected  for  the  purpose, 
or  tied  to  the  limb  of  some  convenient  tree.  In 
either  event  the  bundles,  six  or  eight  in  number 
should  be  arranged  and  fastened  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  thatch,  the  heads  of  the  grain  protruding. 
Where  it  is  feasible  a  small  stack,  that  can  be 
•  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  the  season  pro¬ 
gresses  and  the  grain  is  used  up,  is  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  to  many  birds  of  the  sparrow  kind  as  well  as 
to  both  nuthatches  and '  chicadees.  Sunflowers 
dried  when  the  seeds  are  ripened  and  kept  fcr 
this  winter  table  are  much  appreciated  by  all 
comers.  The  heads  containing  the  seeds  can  he 
fastened  to  any  point  of  vantage. 

Those  who  can  afford  a  more  luxurious  table  may 
add  dried  fruits,  currants,  raspberries  and  a  good 
quality  of  raisins,  these  last  chopped  in  rather 
small  pieces.  There  are  certain  wild  berries, 
notably  those  of  the  smooth  sumach;  whose 
clusters  can  be  readily  gathered;  and  fastened  to 
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tree  branches  and  favorable  places.  These  berries 
are  much  sought  for  by  robins  and  bluebirds  in 
the  late  winter  or  even  after  the  season  is  broken. 

It  is  entirely  practicable  to  plant  shrubs  about 
our  houses  and  in  our  school  yards  that,  while 
ornamental  in  a  high  degree,  add  to  their  esthetic 
value  an  economic  one,  in  affording  fruits  of  a 
wild  kind  that  attract  birds  to  the  localities  where 
they  grow.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  com- 
rnon  elder,  whose  flowers  and  fruit  are  alike  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  latter  a  favorite  food  for  catbirds, 
robins,  bluebirds,  tanagers,  and  grosbeaks.  The 
true  dogwoods,  the  cornels,  are  a  group  of  shrubs 
that  are  of  prime  consideration  from  both  points 
suggested  and  among  them  the  alternate-leaved 
is  of  special  worth  and  beauty.  These  shrubs 
will  furnish  wild  fruit  to  birds  thruout  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall.  The  flowering  dogwood 
will  be  equally  attractive  in  the  late  fall  and  for 
the  early  summer  the  several  kinds  of  mulberries 
will  bring  hosts  of  birds,  even  the  kingbirds,  whose 
normal  food  is  largely  insects.  All  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  except  the  mulberries,  are  native  and 
grow  wild  in  every  piece  of  woodland,  along  our 
fences  and  in  the  meadows.  Each  of  them  can 
be  easily  transplanted  in  the  late  fall  just  before 
the  ground  freezes,  or  early  in  the  spring.  A  little 
reflection  will  add  to  this  list  materially  and  an 
effort  along  this  line  of  work  will  yield  a  reward 
to  students,  teachers,  and  bird-lovers  hardly  to  be 
imagined. 

Shelters  and  Breeding  Houses. 

A  word  more  as  to  shelters  and  breeding-houses. 
In  the  cold  winter  nights  every  chickadee,  each 
downy  woodpecker,  and  the  nuthatches  all  seek 
soine  natural  or  artificial  hollov/  or  refuge  in 
which  to  sleep.  These,  by  your  help,  need  not 
be  far  from  the  new  feeding  grounds  which  you 
have  established.  Best  of  all  are  sections  of 
branches  or  tree  trunks  in  which  are  deserted 
woodpeckers’  nests  or  natural  cavities  caused  by 
decay.  x411  birds  fond  of  this  kind  of  retreat  will 
quickly  avail  themselves  of  such  domiciles.  It 
is  probable  that  the  chickadees  and  nuthatches 
will  become  so  attached  to  them  as  to  use  them 
later  in  the  coming  spring  to  breed  in,  and  when 
the  warm  days  bring  back  the  bluebirds  and 
house  wrens  they  too  will  welcome  these  places 
as  summer  hornes.  Such  havens  of  refuge  from 
the  storms  of  winter  can  be  fastened,  the  entrance 
to  the  south,  to  any  convenient  tree,  may  be  hung 
on  a  fence  post  or  attached  to  the  side  of  the  house 
ffseli.  In  any  case  they  should  not  be  much 
higher  above  the  ground  than  one’s  head  In 
my  own  door  yard  chickadees,  bluebirds  and  house 
wrens  have  bred  the  past  season  and  in  all  cases 
m  houses  not  above  six  feet  from  the  ground  and 
very  near  the  house.  The  English  sparrows  which 
are  here  reasonably  abundant,  rarely  care  to  avail 
themselves  of  nesting  sites  so  low  down  as  to  be 
e^ily  looked  into  from  the  ground,  while  this 
circumstance  does  not  deter  the  other  birds  from 
usii^  the  sites.  Manufactured  bird-houses  are 
good  and  experience  will  soon  teach  which  are  ^ 
preferred  by  different  birds,  but  after  the  natural 
refuges  which  have  been  described  some  of  the 
calabash  gourds  seem  to  be  best  liked.  These 
gourds  are  the  crook-handled  kind  which  have 


bowls  varying  in  size  from  four  to  six  or  seven 
inches.  A  round  hole  can  be  cut  in  one  side  near 
the  top  of  the  sphere  and  the  dried  seed  and  pulp 
of  the  interior  removed;  then  the  gourd  is  ready 
to  be  hung  up  as  a  bird  shelter  or  for  nesting. 
Nearly  every  farm-house  in  parts  of  the  South 
has  these  gourds  hung  on  tall  poles  and  here  they 
form  breeding  places  for  colonies  of  purple  mar¬ 
tins.  Bluebirds  and  house  wrens  are  fond  of 
these  sites  wherein  to  rear  their  young.  In  an 
or^nary  yard  at  least  six  shelters  may  be  erected. 

The  bluebirds  returned  to  the  locality  where 
the  writer  lives  early  last  season  and  there  was 
some  very  severe  weather  after  their  arrival. 
Passing  an  apple  tree  one  night  just  before  dark; 
many  of  these  birds  were  seen  seeking  refuge  for 
the  night  in  a  hollow  protected  from  the  weather. 
Fortj^  odd  birds  it  was  ascertained  slept  in  this 
one  cavity.  Nor  was  this  exceptional;  a  martin 
house  having  six  rooms  was  so  crowded  that  from 
a  point  of  vantage;  an  upper  window;  the  blue¬ 
birds  which  sought  refuge  here  for  the  night  were 
to  be  seen  assembled  and  crowded  together  so 
that  they  stood  on  one  anothers’  hacks;  they  were 
literally  packed  into  this  retreat  till  no  more 
could  effect  an  entrance.  Many  who  sought  to 
get  in  were  forced  to  sleep  in  evergreen  trees  and 
hedges  near  by.  When  this  martin  house  was 
cleaned  out  for  the  coming  of  the  breeding  birds 
eight  bluebirds  were  discovered  that  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  trampled  to  death  or  suffocated  by 
the  mass  of  their  kindred  crowded  in  upon  them. 
So  that  the  necessity  of  providing  a  large  supply 
of  shelters  and  retreats  is  apparent,  for  such 
emergencies  as  have  been  cited  must  be  of  occur¬ 
rence  whenever  weather  conditions  are  untoward. 
Perhaps  only  one  or  two  of  the  bird  houses  put 
up  in  the  yard  may  be  used  to  breed  in,  but  in  the 
winter  all  will  find  tenants  who  are  seeking  such 
bedrooms. 

The  Most  Wonderful  Bird  in  the  World. 

-'‘I  have  been  frequently  asked,  ‘Which  do  you 
consider  the  most  wonderful  bird  in  the  world?’ 
It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  and  I  always 
shirk  the^  reply,  for  in  my  opinion  every  bird  is 
wonderful,  and  the  more  we  study  their  habits; 
and  try  to  understand  their  inmost  lives,  their 
thoughts,  their  instincts;  the  more  wonderful  do 
birds  appear.” 

(Dr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  Keeper  of  Birds  in 
the  British  Museum,  thus  opens  his  discussion  of 
birds  in  his  book,  ‘‘Wonders  of  the  Bird  World.”) 

(See  also  the  item  about  i‘Fear  in  Birds,”  page 
163. 
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Individual  Singing  in  the  Lower 

Grades. 

*  iLL  teachers  will  agree  that  it  is  a  simple  mat- 

A  ter  to  get  very  little  children  to  sing  alone ; 
but  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  individual 
'  singing  from  children  in  the  upper  grades.  I 
wonder  if  we  are  trying  to  get  at  the  real  cause  of 
this.  In  the  kindergarten  and  lower  grades  the  eag¬ 
erness  and  delight  to  sing  a  solo  is  a  joy  to  any 
teacher.  Sometimes  these  very  little  children  will 
sing  all  on  one  tone,  but  that  does  not  at  all  detract 
from  their  real  pleasure  in  trying,  nor  from  the 
value  of  the  effort.  Hands  come  up  v/ith  such  en¬ 
thusiasm  all  over  the  room,  and  little  boys  and 
girls  alike  are  most  anxious  and  sincere  with  their 
“Please  let  me.” 

How  have  we  managed  to  kill  this  eagerness  to 
sing  alone?  If  in  the  upper  grades  we  ask  for  a 
solo,  nearly  all  of  the  girls  and  all  of  the  boys  look 
as  tho  they  very  much  wanted  to  slink  away 
anywhere  from  compliance  with  such  a  strange 
and  unheard-of  request.  There  must  be  a  reason 
for  all  this. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  not  giving  enough  atten¬ 
tion  to  individual  singing,  even  in  the  primary 
grades.  Right  here  you  will  say  that  there  is  no 
time  for  this.  Let  us  talk  about  it.  Surely  you 
will  grant  that  individual  reading  and  reciting  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  every  child.  Children  do 
this  work  as  a  matter  of  course  and  the  child’s  im¬ 
provement  in  these  subjects  is  very  largely  pro¬ 
portional  to  his  eagerness  to  try.  Now  the  value 
of  this  eagerness  to  try  is  very  much  underrated  in 
all  subjects,  but  especially  is  it  quite  misunderstood 
in  singing.  We  can  all  recall  many  cases  where 
little  children  have  been  called  monotones,  have 
been  made  to  listen  to  the  singing  of  others,  and 
have  in  some  way  been  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  something  was  wrong  about  their  singing. 
Such  segregation  of  the  “tuneless”  children  de¬ 
velops  an  exaggerated  self-consciousness  from 
which  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  ever  make  any 
further  effort  to  sing.  I  could  tell  many  stories 
that  would  prove  it  a  serious  mistake  to  eliminate 
these  “monotones”  from  participation  in  the 
class  singing. 

A  second  grade  teacher  once  said  to  me  that  a 
certain  little  boy  in  her  school  was  spoiling  her 
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music.  Upon  further  inquiry  into  this  sad  state 
of  affairs,  I  found  that  this  little  boy  sang  every¬ 
thing  on  one  tone,  and  so  loudly  that  it  was  ruin¬ 
ing  the  singing  of  the  school.  He  was  most  in¬ 
terested  and  had  great  pleasure  in  singing,  but  at 
times  the  discord  was  more  than  the  teacher  could 
endure.  I  asked  her  to  please  let  Freddie  alone 
for  a  time,  as,  according  to  her  own  statement,  he 
was  evidently  getting  more  pleasure  out  of  singing 
than  all  of  the  other  children  put  together.  She 
said  she  would  do  as  I  asked.  Fortunately  for 
Freddie’s  future  pleasure  in  music,  she  was  a 
sympathetic  teacher.  A  few  months  after  this 
incident,  she  came  to  me  to  say  that  something 
interesting  had  happened.  One  day,  during  the 
singing;  the  children  had  all  exclaimed,  “Oh; 
Freddie  went  up!”  and  there  had  seemed  to  be 
great  rejoicing  for  this  among  the  other  children. 
Since  that  time  he  had  improved  day  by  day; 
until  now  he  could  sing  up  and  down  as  all  the 
other  children  did,  and  was  a  great  help  in  the 
song  singing. 

There  is  something  very  suggestive  in  this  ex¬ 
perience.  I  believe  that  all  children  will  “go  up” 
in  tirne  if  they  are  given  a  fair  chance  and  a  rich 
experience  in  song  singing. 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  the  innate  desire 
to  sing.  How  many  times,  and  from  what  un¬ 
expected  sources  have  we  heard  it  voiced — the 
longing  to  sing.  Timid,  self-conscious  men  and 
wornen  will  say  “  I  would  give  anything  to  be  able 
to  sing,  just  for  my  own  amusement,  but  I  was 
told  that  I  had  no  voice  when  I  was  young,  ”  or; 
“My  teacher  made  me  stop  singing  in  such  and 
such  a  grade.”  Have  you  ever  watched  a  large 
congregation  sing  very  familiar  hymns  or  the 
Doxology?  The  pride  and  pleasure  that  takes 
possession  of  certain  people  during  the  singing  is 
such  that  they  hardly  seem  the  same  people. 
This  simple  hymn  may  be  the  only  thing  that  they 
can  ever  express  in  song,  but  what  an  uplifting  to 
them  is  their  participation  for  the  time  being! 

Now  this  power  for  emotional  expression  thru 
song  is  a  vital  need  to  all  people,  and  this  I  believe 
we  are  killing  in  little  children,  tho  quite  unwill¬ 
ingly  and  unconsciously.  Let  us  take  a  class  of 
little  children  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  grade; 
and  let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  they  know  a 
great  many  songs.  (You  see  all  along  I  am  trust- 
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From  Ginn  &  Co.’s  “  Educational  Music  Course.” 


ing  that  you  believe  in  giving  the  children  a  rich 
song  experience.)  Let  us  say  to  these  children 
“Who  wants  to  sing  a  solo  for  us?”  or  “Who 
would  like  to  sing  a  song  alone?”  You  will 
be  sure  to  get  volunteers.  Now  you  must  see  to 
it  that  nothing  happens  to  embarrass  the  child 
while  he  is  singing.  If,  thru  self-consciousness  or 
nervousness,  he  gets  it  all  wrong,  you  must  be 
there  to  help  him,  to  see  that  he  gets  it  fairly  right. 
You  must  never  let  other  children  laugh  at  him  or 
embarrass  him  in  any  way.  Keep  the  effort 
always  in  mind.  The  great  thing,  at  first,  is  to 
make  the  child  lose  all  self-consciousness.  Let 
us  imagine,  for  example,  that  he  starts  to  sing  a 
song  and  sings  it  all  on  one  tone.  It  is  best  for 
the  teacher,  without  saying  a  word,  to  hum  it  along 
with  him  and  encourage  the  child  to  follow  along 
with  her  if  possible.  Never  tell  him  that  it  is 
wrong,  or  that  he  does  not  knove  the  song,  or  that 
he  does  not  sing  up,  or  that  he  is  a  monotone,  or 
any  of  those  dreadful  things.  Rather  praise  him 
for  his  effort  and  let  him  take  his  seat  unembar¬ 
rassed  by  consciousness  of  his  partial  failure;  then 
let  another  child  try.  You  will  find  in  experience 
that  in  almost  every  case  where  an  upper  grade 
child  or  a  grown  person  protests  that  he  cannot 
sing,  at  some  time  someone  has  laughed  while  he 
was  trying.  Sometimes  the  self-consciousness  has 
resulted  from  good  natured  teasing  by  some 
member  of  the  family  at  home.  However  that 
may  be;  or  wherever  the  stultifying  may  have 
come;  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  to  this  strange 
sensitiveness  to  criticism  when  we  sing.  This 
danger,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  strongly  safe¬ 
guarded  against  with  little  children. 

If  a  great  deal  of  individual  singing  could  be 
done  in  the  lower  grades,  I  believe  that  it  would  do 
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away  with  the  over-sensitiveness  in  solo  work  in 
the  upper  grades. 

Have  you  ever  tried  this  plan?  Once  a  week 
at  come  convenient  period,  have  a  concert.  Let 
different  children  select  the  songs  they  want  to 
dng.  Have  the  boys  sing  the  “Drum  Song,” 
“Bring  the  Comb,”  “Hurrah,  Hurrah,  for  the 
FlLg,  ”  and  let  the  girls  sing  the  dainty,  light  songs. 
Some  j.mes  let  two  or  three  children  sing  a  song 
together.  In  all  this  let  your  school  be  the 
audience  and  give  them  freedom  to  applaud  and 
ask  for  encores  just  as  they  would  do  at  a  real 
concert.  This  will  prove  a  very  interesting  exercise 
and  if  you  are  a  wide-awake  teacher  you  will  get 
a  point  of  view. 

You  will  find  the  children  are  much  less  embar¬ 
rassed  in  singing  songs  alone  than  they  would  be 
in  singing  the  scale  alone.  One  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  far  West  told  me  once  that  in  their 
town  they  had  more  cases  of  discipline  resulting 
from  boys’  refusal  to  sing  the  scale  than  from  any 
other  cause.  It  seems  that  the  supervisor  of 
music  in  that  place  believed  in  individual  singing; 
but  exclusively  along  technical  lines.  Now,  I  do 
not  blame  a  boy  for  not  wanting  to  sing  the  scale. 
There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  why  a  boy 
or  a  girl  should  be  required  to  sing  the  scale. 
But  in  the  lower  grades,  if  they  have  a  large 
repertoire  of  songs,  you  will  find  that  many  chil¬ 
dren  are  eager  to  sing  alone.  Do  not  undervalue 
this  desire  to  try.  ^  If  you  do,  you  destroy  that 
enthusiasm  which  is  the  foundation  on  which  to 
build  our  success  with  these  very  children  grown 
older.  Let  your  children  sing  alone  every  day. 
It  takes  but  a  little  time,  and  in  this  work  you  are 
developing  poise,  self-reliance,  and  self-expression; 
quite  as  much  as  in  the  reading  lesson. 
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Sky  Flowers. 

By  Mary  Lewis  Harris,  North  Carolina. 


In  one  part  of  the  sky,  you  may  find  seven 
tiny  stars  close  together,  twinkling,  twinkling 
so  you  can  hardly  count  them. 


This  morning  when  Janie  came  in  she  had 
roses  in  her  cheeks. 

Jack  Frost  had  put  them  there.  How  fresh 
and  bright  they  looked! 

I  am  glad  Janie  had  them  in  her  cheeks, 
because  there  are  no  roses  out  of  doors  now. 
All  the  flowers  are  gone. 

Jack  Frost  kissed  the  flowers  and  they  with¬ 
ered.  He  blew  bis  cold  breath  on  the  leaves, 
and  they  turned  all  sorts  of  bright  colors,  and 
danced  away. 

The  trees  are  sleeping,  standing  up.  Many 
little  seeds  are  lying  under  the  ground  and  in 
warm  fence  corners,  waiting  for  the  sun  to 
wake  them  up. 


Do  you  'know  who  they  are  ^  They  are  the 
seven  sisters,  and  there  is  a  pretty  story  about 
them,  that  I  will  tell  vou. 

I  said  there  were  seven  stars.  There  are, 
but  you  can  count  only  six. 

Long  ago,  there  were  seven  sisters  who  loved 
each  other  very  dearly.  One  of  them  had  to  go 
away  from  home,  but  her  sisters  could  not  bear 
to  have  her  leave  them.  So  they  were  all  changed 
into  stars,  and  put  together  in  the  sky. 

One  day  there  was  a  dreadful  battle  down  on 
the  earth,  and  the  seven  sisters  saw  it.  It 
frightened  one  so  much  that  she  bid  behind  her 
sisters. 


But  tho  it  is  bare  out  of  doors,  there  are  some 
flowers  that  bloom  the  year  round.  They  look 
brighter  than  ever  in  the  cold  weather. 

They  are  not  like  the  roses  in  Janie’s  cheeks, 
nor  like  the  sweet  flowers  in  mother’s  garden. 
But  yet  they  are  very  beautiful. 

They  blossom  in  the  sky  at  night.  What  are 
they  ?  Yes,  the  stars,  and  we  call  them  the 
sky  flowers. 

Look  up  to  the  sky  to-night,  and  see  how 
many  there  are.  There  are  more  than  you  can 
ever  count.  There  are  tiny  baby  stars,  and 
big,  beautiful  bright  ones,  twinkling  all  night 
long. 


And  she  must  be  still  hiding,  for  to'  this  day 
you  can  count  only  six  stars. 

There  is  another  story,  about  the  Big  Dipper. 
The  Dipper  is  a  bright  bunch  of  sky  flowers  in 
the  Northern  sky.  When  you  find  them,  you 
shall  hear  the  story. 

Here  is  a  little  verse  for  you  to  remember; 

“T  cannot  do  much,’  said  a  little  star, 

‘To  make  this  dark  world  bright. 

My  silvery  beams  cannot  pierce  far 
Into  the  gloom  of  night. 

Yet — I  am  a  part  of  God’s  great  plan, 
And  so  I  will  do  the  best  that  I  can.”^ 
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Farm  Life  in  France. 

By  Dorothy  Wells,  New  Hampshire. 

HE  boys  and  girls  of  Paris  are  probably  as 
dainty  children  as  can  be  found  anywhere 
on  earth.  They  learn  to  dance  when 
they  are  very  young;  they  learn  to  take 
good  care  of  their  clothes,  and  they  learn  all  the 
airy  little  graces  of  the  grown-up  Parisians. 
But  meanwhile,  the  children  in  the  country 
listricts  of  France  are  having  their  fun  in  their 
c  vn  way.  They  are  running  at  will  thru  the 
w  'ods  and  over  the  fields.  They  are  fishing  in 
thv  little  streams,  or  picking  berries  by  the 
roadside,  never  stopping  to  think  whether  they 
are  dressed  in  fine  clothes  or  not.  Perhaps  if 
the  children  of  Paris  had  their  way  they  would 
themselves  choose  the  freedom  of  country  life, 
rather  than  the  stiffness  of  the  city. 

The  life  of  the  French  farmer’s  child  is  one  of 
hard  work,  but  it  has  its  delights  as  well.  Any 
French  boy  or  girl  would  tell  you  that  the  hard¬ 
ships  are  more  than  made  up  by  the  joys. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  animals.  There 
never  was  a  child  yet  who  did  not  enjoy  looking 
at  the  pigs.  And  the  pigs  of  France  are  the  joy 
of  the  whole  household,  for  the  fatter  they  grow, 
the  more  of  clothing  and  other  desirable  articles 
they  can  be  exchanged  for,  after  they  have 
reached  full  size.  The  pig  is  fed  without  stint. 
In  the  autumn  he  is  taken  to  the  woods,  to  feast 
on  the  acorns  and  beechnuts.  The  French 
farmer  speaks  of  his  pig  as  his  “darling,”  and 
never  calls  her  by  any  less  fancy  name  than  “silky 
skin.”  In  stormy  weather  the  pigs  find  a  good 
supper  and  a  warm  bed  in  the  stable.  They  are 
served  with  generous  helpings  of  potatoes  and 
grain. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  pigs  in  the  farmers’ 
families  -are  the  cows.  If  we  go  out  to  the  barn¬ 
yard  to  visit  them,  we  shall  see  them  standing 


about,  with  their  soft  brown  and  white  coats  as’ 
clean  as  water  can  make  them,  looking  at  us  with 
their  beautiful  fawn-like  eyes.  Feeding  the  poul¬ 
try  is  the  children’s  own  work.  With  apron  or 
pan  filled  with  grain,  they  scatter  handfuls  of 
the  barley  and  wheat,  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
noisy  flock.  All  kinds  of  hens  may  be  found  in 
France,  besides  plenty  of  geese  and  ducks.  The 
pigeons  from  the  dove-cote  at  the  top  of  the 
barn  see  the  chickens  feeding,  and  down  they 
come  into  the  midst,  picking  a  grain  here  and 
one  there  as  they  may,  among  the  larger  fowls 
who  are  too  busy  to  notice  them. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  country  children 
are  making  almost  daily  excursions  to  the  woods 
for  nuts.  Walnuts  and  chestnuts  have  been 
ripe  for  the  last  month.  You  ha  veprobably  seen 
in  the  windows  at  the  grocery,  or  very  likely  have 
tasted,  the  large  FVench  chestnuts  preserved  in 
sugar,  called  marons  glaces.  These  large  chest¬ 
nuts,  an  inch  in  diameter,  all  come  from  France. 
They  are  what  the  boys  and  girls  are  finding 
these  cool  October  days,  and  picking  from  under 
the  large  brown  leaves,  or  running  to  catch  as 
they  fall  to  the  ground  with  gentle  patter. 

The  chestnuts  will  part  of  them  be  eaten  at 
home,  but  many  of  them  will  be  sold  and  the 
money  will  help  to  buy  the  winter  clothing. 
Earlier  in  the  season,  French  children  earn  their 
sous  by  picking  flowers  in  the  woods  and  selling 
bunches  to  be  carried  to  the  cities.  The  city 
people  are  very  fond  of  lilies-of-the-valley,  and 
large  bunches  of  these  flowers  often  bring  as 
much  as  ten  sous  each.  To  many  poor  families 
in  the  country  villages,  ten  sous  are  a  large  sum 
of  money.  Then  there  are  wild  strawberries 
and  wild  raspberries  and  wild  blackberries.  In 
April  white  anemones  bloom  among  the  dry 
leaves;  buttercups  and  cowslips  dot  meadow  and 
field  with  their  yellow  eyes,  and  daffodils  blow  in 
the  breezes  along  the  brook-side.  Oh,  there  is 
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always  something  for  country  boys  and  girls  to 
pick. 

Early  in  September  the  beechnuts  are  ripe. 
Women,  old  men,  and  children  come  to  the  woods 


to  gather  these  queer  little  three-cornered  nuts. 
They  spread  large  white  cloths  under  every  tree 
and  shake  the  branches  until  the  nuts  come 
falling  down  in  showers.  Beechnuts  are  good  to 
eat  if  one  has  plenty  of  patience,  but  they  are  so 
small  it  would  take  all  day  to  open  enough  for 
a  meal.  This  is  the  way  they  are  used  in  France: 

'  A  large  linen  bag  is  filled  with  the  nuts  and  then 
pressed  with  machinery.  This  brings  out  an 
oil  that  tastes  much  like  olive  oil,  but  which  can 
be  kept  without  spoiling  for  several  years.  The 
beech-nut  oil  is  part  of  the  food  of  the  country 
children  of  France. 

As  in  our  own  country,  wheat,  which  is  made 
into  bread,  is  the  principal  crop.  In  the  late 
summer  the  stalks  turn  from  green  to  a  beautiful 
brown,  and  then  comes  the  time  of  harvest.  In 
the  early  dawn,  long  before  the  sun  is  up,  the 
farmer  and  his  children  start  for  the  fields.  The 
sun  is  too  hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  allow 
them  to  work,  so  most  of  the  labor  must  be  done 
in  the  early  morning  hours.  The  wheat  is  reaped 
with  a  sickle,  or  cut  to  the  ground  with  a  scythe, 
and  then  it  is  tied  into  sheaves.  A  few  hours 
can  be  given  to  work  in  the  morning.  Sleep  is 
taken  during  the  hot  hours  around  noon,  and 
then  labor  continues 'again  until  sunset.  This  is 
the  harvesting  day.  It  is  hard  work,  but  it  must 
be  kept  up  until  all  the  fields  have  been  reaped. 

The  last  sheaves  to  be  gathered  in  the  village, 
are  piled  upon  a  wagon  trimmed  with  flowers 
and  weeds.  In  front  of  the  team  is  tied  what 
is  called  the  queen  sheaf,”  the  very  last  one  of 
all  to  be  cut.  The  harvesters  follow  the  wagon 
back  to  the  house,  the  old  farmers  following  close 
behind.  Then  come  the  reapers  with  their 
sickles  over  their  shoulders;  then  the  young 
folks  who  have  tied  the  wheat  into  sheaves,  and 
last  of  all,  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  whole 
region,  bare-legged  and  frowsy-headed,  rejoicing 
with  the  others  in  the  gathering  of  the  wheat. 

After  the  wheat  has  been  reaped  and  made  into 
sheaves,  it  is  put  into  stacks  or  stored  in  one  of 
the  farm  buildings.  Here  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  out  the  rats.  In  years  gone  by 


the  people  used  to  think  that  the  rats  were  sent 
to  them  by  the  witches.  They  wrote  on  pieces 
of  paper  such  words  as  the  following: 

Rats,  you  who  have  eaten  the  heart  of  St.  Gertrude,  I 
conjure  you  in  her  name  to  go  away  into  the  plain  of — ^ — 

Or, 

Fieldimice  and  moles. 

Come  out  of  your  holes. 

Go  to  the  cure 

And  eat  at  your  ease 
Butter  and  milk, 

As'.much  as  you  please. 

They  put  these  pieces  of  paper  in  the  rat 
holes  and  thought  then  the  animals  would  keep 
away. 

In  some  parts  of  France  there  is  a  common 
oven  in  which  the  bread  is  baked.  The  house¬ 
keepers  take  turns  in  baking  their  own  bread 
there.  Enough  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  is  made 
at  once  in  large  thick  loaves.  These,  when  done, 
are  put  away  on  the  shelves  and  are  used  very 
sparingly.  To  lose  a  piece  of  bread  by  throwing 
it  away  is  considered  almost  a  sin. 

There  is  something  else  that  autumn  brings  to 
the  French  country  boys  and  girls.  Just  about 
the  time  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  turn  brown 
or  reddish  on  the  trees,  the  purple  grapes  are 
ready  to  be  picked  from  the  vines.  And  there 
are  so  many,  many  vineyards  in  France  that 
there  is  something  for  every  farm  boy  and  girl 
to  do.  As  at  wheat  gathering  time,  everybody 
rises  early  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  start  for  the  vineyards  at  dawn,  with  the 
grown-up  men  and  women. 

Each  carries  a  willow  bas¬ 
ket.  From  dawn  until 
night  the  grapes  are  cut, 
in  sunshine  or  in  rain.  At 
night  the  gatherers,  many 
of  them,  sleep  in  a  build¬ 
ing  close  by  the  vines,  that 
they  may  be  ready  when 
morning  comes  to  begin 
their  work  at  once.  It  is 
very  sweet,  clean  work, 
and  everybody  enjoys  it 
in  spite  of  the  weight  of 
the  grapes  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Often  one  can 
hear  the  gatherers  singing 
the  old  French  songs,  as 
they  stand  among  the 
vines,  cutting  as  they 
sing.  When  the  baskets 
are  full,  the  grapes  are 
emptied  into  large  hamp¬ 
ers.  When  these  are  filled 
they  are  carried  to  the 
farmhouse,  where  the  fruit 
is  made  into  wine. 

Supper  is  prepared  in  the  farmhouse  each 
night,  for  the  hungry  boys  and  girls  to  enjoy  when 
they  come  back  from  work.  It  is  a  simple  sup¬ 
per,  but  there  must  be  plenty  of  it.  Cabbage 
soup,  dishes  of  potatoes  flanked  with  mutton 
and  salt  pork,  and  cheese,  washed  down  with 
some  of  the  pale  new  wine — this  is  what  they  ex¬ 
pect  when  the  day’s  work  is  done. 


Hints  and  Helps 


Plans, 
Methods, 
Devices,  and 
Suggestions 


from  the 
Workshops 
of  many 
Teachers 


This  .feature,  originally  planned  for  Institute  and  Primary  School,  has  proved 
SO  popular  With  teachers  that  it  has  been  copied  by  nearly  every  educational  peri- 
oaical  m  the  country.  Teachers  Magazine  will  continue  to  publish  the  best  to 
be  had  for  this  department.  The  Editor  would  like  nothing  better  than  that  he 
migM  be  able  to  visit  the  school-rooms  of  every  one  of  the  the  hundred  thousand 
teachers  who  will  read  this  magazine.  What  an  abundance  of  good  things  he 
would  find  !  But  that  cannot  be.  The  next  best  plan  is  to  have  the  teachefs  aid 
w  o'Jt  the  devices  and  plans  and  thoughts  that  have  proved 

most  helpful  to  them.  Will  you  not  contribute  from  the  store  of  your  expenence’ 
A  good  book  will  be  sent  for  every  contribution  accepted  for  this  department 
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Musical  Program. 

OMETHING  which  was  quite  new  iin  our 
school  was  the  “Musical  Program”' which 
the  pupils  of  my  room  gave  one  afternoon 
in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
had  had  Decoration  Day,  Arbor  Day, 


Thanksgiving  Day,  Washington’s  Birthday’ 
Mothers’  Day  programs,  and  almost  every  other 
kind  of  program  that  one  might  mention;  but  not 
until  this  time  had  a  purely  musical  program 
been  given. 

We  selected  our  songs  from  any  source  where 
suitable  ones  could  be  found.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  all  appropriate  to  the  season  and  vacation 
time.  Some  of  the  songs  were  sung  by  the  whole 
school,  some  individually,  and  some  by  only  four 
or  six  pupils  for  variety. 

Several  of  the  pupils  had  taken  music  lessons 
suiRciently  long  to  enable  them  to  play  a  few 
pretty  pieces,  which  added  much  to  the  program. 

Then  we  had  studied  about  some 
of  the  great  composers  such  as  Mo¬ 
zart,  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn. 

Papers  were  written  on  these  com¬ 
posers  telling,  simply,  the  story  of 
their  lives.  Each  paper  taught  that 
-  Perseverance  will  conquer”  and  that 
-‘Practice  makes  perfect,”  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  such  great  masters 
as  these. 

Now  I  write  this  with  the  hope  that 
others  who  had  not  before  thought  cf 
this  kind  of  program,  will  try  it  and 
report  the  result. 

We  invited  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  other  rooms  to  listen  to  its 
rendition,  that  the  children  might 
be  sure  of  an  audience  and  feel  that 
their  efforts  were  appreciated  in  a 
measure  at  least. 

Vermont.  Mae  E.  Adrien. 


Scrap  Books. 

^  I  always  save  every  interesting 
picture  that  comes  my  way  and  make 
scrap  books  for  the  babies.  They 


are  particularly  useful  for  the  first  days  of  school, 
when  the  child’s  attention  cannot  be  held  long  to 
any  one  subject  and  when  the  little  fingers  grow 
tired  of  pegs,  splints,  etc. 

A  scrap  book  is  a  never-failing  source  of  de¬ 
light  if  not  seen  too  frequently.  Many  dull 
days  later  in  the  year  are  brightened  by  these 
books.  Indeed,  they  are  considered  a  great 
treat  by  my  second  graders  when,  a  few  times  in 
the  year,  on  rainy  days,  it  is  so  dark  that  writing 
strains  the  eyesight. 

I  find  many  interesting  advertising  pictures 
in  the  backs  of  magazines,  and  cut  many  from 
illustrated  papers.  I  get  as  many  colored  ones 
as  possible.  Many  come  from  covers  of  seed 
catalogs  and  other  advertising  pamphlets. 

When  the  children  find  that  I  am  collecting 
pictures,  they  usually  bring  some  that  they  cut 
out  at  home.  Many  of  theirs,  of  course,  are 
unsuitable  for  use. 

When  I  have  a  sufficient  number  I  paste  them 
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into  an  old  magazine.  I  usually  make  three  or 
four  each  year,  and  as  the  children  soon  learn  to 
handle  the  books  carefully  they  last  a  long  time. 
I  have  on  hand  at  present  twenty-five  or  more. 
Pictures  of  animals,  children,  Santa  Claus,  and 
any  pictures  with  action  in  them  are  the  most 
interesting  to  children. 

Massa^usetts.  .Laura  F.  Armitage. 


Jack-o-lanterns: 

Trace  or  hektograph  as  many  copies  as  desired 
(have  at  least  one  for  each  pupil,  with  one  or  two 


extra  copies).  Leave  a  margin  of  at  least  one 
inch  all  around  Jack-o-lanterns. 

Have  pupils  color  the  eyes,  nose;  and  mouth 
black,  brown  or  any  dark  color. 

Color  the  lantern  yellow;  stem  green-brown. 

Some  of  the  lanterns  may  be  colored  green  with 
yellow  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth. 

Use  the  curved  stroke  in  coloring,  following  the 
sections  marked  on  the  pumpkin. 

Minnie  E.  Linn. 


S^More  Hints  and  Helps  will  be  found  on 
page  160. 


tfAi/w.  tMorv.  CChjju. 


Designed  by  U.  G.  Wilsoii. 


English  Composition 
in  the  Grammar  Grades 

Conducted  by  Harriet  E.  Feet,  Forest ville  School; 

Chicago. 


The  Review  and  the  Character  Sketch. 

HE  review  and  the  character  sketch  lead 
the  pupil  to  look  for  the  significance  of 
what  he  is  reading  and  force  him  to  see 
^  that  some  of  the  essentials  to  good  writ¬ 
ing  are;  (1)  observation  and  thought;  and  (2), 
an  honest,  logical,  and  well  arranged  expression 
of  the  same. 

All  subject  matter  should  be  selected  to  fill 
some  moral  or  intellectual  need  of  the  children. 
All  composition  work  should  be  done  from  a  desire 
to  communicate  thought.  The  review  and  the 
character  sketch  should  not,  therefore,  be  used 
as  objects  in  themselves,  altho  there  should  be 
with  them  and  thru  them  a  gradual  development 
of  the  technique  of  composition.  They  should  be 
used  to  re-inforce  thought,  and  that  they  may  do 
so,  and  do  so  well,  the  study  of  form  should  be 
introduced. 

The  Review. 

The  purpose  of  a  review  is  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  general  character  of  a  book,  article,  poem, 
or  story.  It  should  deal  with  the  author’s 
purpose;  the  means  which  he  has  employed  to 
show  his  purpose,  such  as  characters,  plot  setting 
and  incident;  and  the  manner  with  which  he 
has  handled  his  means. 

The  subject  matter  which  will  call  for  reviews 
in  the  school-room  is  broad.  The  value  of  the 
regular  literature  lesson  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
if,  when  the  selection  is  being  looked  upon  as 
a  whole,  the  review  is  asked  for.  This  may  be 
after  the  first  reading  of  a  selection  or  it  may  be 
at  the  time  when  the  work  is  being  finished  and 
a  re-inforcement  of  the  general  pointy  of  view  is 
desired.  The  home  reading  and  the  stories  read 
at  school  for  recreation  also  form  excellent 
material. 

Some  of  the  best  short  stories  which  the 
children  will  enjoy  reviewing  are  those  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  and  Rudyard  Kipling  (the 
Jungle  Books) .  Some  of  the  poems  are  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads;  the  humorous  and  the  patriotic 
poems  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  such  as  “How 
the  Old  Horse  Won  the  Bet,”  “The  Broomstick 
Train,”  “The  Deacon’s  Masterpiece,”  “The  Height 
of  the  Ridiculous,” “The  Flower  of  Liberty,”  and 
“The  Pilgrim’s  Vision”;  some  of  Lanier’s  ex¬ 
quisitely  musical  poems,  besides  Wordsworth’s 
“Lucy  Gray,”  “The  Pet  Lamb,”  “Poor  Susan,” 
“The  Sparrow’s  Nest”;  Burns’  “To  a  Mouse,” 
“To  a  Mountain  Daisy,”;  Browning’s  “Herve 
Riel,”  “Ratisbon,”  “Ghent  to  Aix,”  “The  Boy 
and  the  Angel”;  Tennyson’s  “Bugle  Song,” 
“Ulysses,”  “Galahad,” and  the  best  known  things 


by  Longfellow,  Whittier;  and  Bryant.  The  home 
reading  used  for  reviews  should  be  kept  on  as 
high  a  plane  as  possible.  The  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  read  the  really  good  things,  but 
if  they  are  in  the  stage  where  they  crave  school 
and  home  stories  they  should  be  allowed  to  read 
Mrs.  Johnston’s  “Little  Colonel”  series,  the 
Barbour  books,  and  those  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
and  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  If  they  crave  adventure, 
encourage  them  to  read  Stevenson,  Parkman, 
and  Cooper. 

The  mind  works  from  the  vague  general  to  the 
particular  and  then  to  a  clearer  general.  If  a 
review  is  more  than  one  paragraph  long,  the 
introductory  paragraph  should,  in  some  way, 
give  the  general  point  of  view  from  which  the 
review  is  written;  those  that  immediately  follow 
be  explanations  of  the  same,  and  the  final  para¬ 
graph  swing  back  to  the  first  point  of  view,  thru 
a  summary  or  by  a  general  remark.  This  is  the 
natural  method. 

The  introductory  paragraph  of  a  review  may 
give  the  theme  of  the  story  and  those  that  follow, 
describe  the  characters,  the  plot,  the  setting,  or 
some  incident  which  the  author  has  used  to  show 
his  purpose.  The  following  eighth  grade  compo¬ 
sition  illustrates  this  kind  of  a  review: — 

A  Review  of  "  Saul,”  by  Robert  Browning. 

“Saul,”  a  poem  by  Robert  Browning,  tells  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  law  and  light, 
God’s  tender  love  for  man,  thru  a  shespherd  boy’s 
efforts  to  arouse  a  king  who  had  fallen  into  a 
stupor. 

The  two  characters  of  the  story  form  a  con¬ 
trast.  Saul,  the  king,  is  a  warrior  great  in  stature 
and  power.  David,  the  shepherd  boy,  cares 
nothing  for  the  gayety  and  splendor  of  the  court 
as  did  the  king.  He  is  a  dreamy  boy,  loving  to 
lie  in  the  meadows  with  his  sheep,  thinking  and 
singing  of  Nature  and  God. 

King  Saul  has  committed  some  sin  for  which 
he  is  repentant.  He  falls  into  a  revery  from 
which  no  one  can  awaken  him.  David,  the 
wonderful  singer  and  player,  is  sent  for.  He 
comes  and  with  heart  and  voice  tries  to  arouse 
Saul.  Finally  he  is  successful.  The  King’s 
condition  seems  so  pitiful  to  David  that  he  is 
full  of  love  for  him.  He  thinks:  “If  my  love 
for  Saul  is  so  great,  how  much  greater  must 
God’s  love  be!  If  I  could  save  and  redeem  him 
how  much  more  willing  must  God  be!”  The 
discovery  is  made;  the  new  law  of  love  has 
entered  the  world  and  God  is  no  longer  thought 
of  as  a  fearful  God  but  as  a  tender  loving  one. 

The  poem  has  been  made  famous  by  its  won¬ 
derful  thoughts  and  passages.  The  various  songs 
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sung  by  David  are  beautiful,  so,  too,  are  the  de¬ 
scriptions  which  are  given.  The  thought  is  very 
deep,  but  if  it  is  once  understood,  it  is  always 

understood.  ^  ■  e 

The  introductory  paragraph  may  be  a  brief 
general  description  of  the  thing  reviewed,  and 
those  that  follow  enlarge  the  thought  as  in  the 
following: — 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

“The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth”  is  a  cleverly 
composed  story  in  which  Charles  Dickens  has 
woven  three  stories,  complete  in  themselves,  that 
he  may  show  many  interesting  things. 

One  of  the  three  stories  is  about  Caleb  Plummer 
and  his  blind  daughter  Bertha.  Caleb  loves  his 
daughter  so  much  that  he  is  unwilling  that  she 
should  know  the  hardship  and  poverty  of  their 
life.  He  deceives  her  by  telling  her  that  they 
live  in  comfort  and  that  their  master  is  a  kind 
man.  This  in  the  end  brings  her  sorr9W,  but 
Bertha,  because  her  love  is  strong,  forgives  her 
father  for  the  sorrow  which  he  had  unintentionally 
brought  her.  This  story  besides  showing  how 
willing  to  forgive  are  those  who  love  each  other, 
shows  how  deceit  will  be  found  out  in  th^  end 
and  sorrow  will  follow. 

The  second  story,  that  of  Dot  and  John,  is 
less  sad.  We  have  here  the  picture  of  pleasant 
home  life  and  then  later  the  story  of  a  false  sus¬ 
picion  aroused  in  John’s  mind.  He  is  made 
unhappy,  but  he  is  willing  to  forgive,  just  as 
Bertha  did,  all  the  wrong  he  thought  had  been 
done.  This  story  teaches  us  not  to  believe  ill 
of  any  one  on  first  suspicion. 

The  story  of  May  and  Edward  and  Tackleton 
teaches  a  lesson  about  being  faithful  to  a  promise 
and  not  being  easily  led.  Here  again  we  find 
forgiveness,  and  this  time  where  you  would  least 
expect  it;  from  Tackleton  who  was  selfish  and 
gruff. 

Thus  we  see  that  many  lessons  of  great  worth 
have  been  brought  out  in  “The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,”  yet  to  me  the  real  point  of  the  story 
is  forgiveness. 

Eighth  Grade. 

If  an  interpretive  review  is  wished,  the  intro¬ 
ductory  paragraph  may  be  an  exposition  of  the 
theme,  and  those  that  follow  be  concrete  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  same.  This  composition  illustrates 
this  form : — 

A  Mother’s  Love. 

There  is  not  a  living  creature  who  has  as  much  love  and 
sympathy  as  a  human  mother.  She  takes  all  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  both  herself  and  her  child,  and  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  she  is  doing  for  others.  How  anxious  all  mothers 
are  when  their  children  are  in  trouble! 

It  was  so  with  Achilles’s  mother,  Thetis,  who  was 
goddess  of  the  gray  deep.  When  Achilles  was  grieving 
over  the  loss  of  his  maid,  he  prayed  to  his  dear  mother 
and  she  came  to  him  out  of  the  dark  waves  and  stood 
before  him  stroking  his  brow  with  her  gentle  hand  and 
soothing  him  with  words  of  kindly  cheer.  Her  heart 
went  out  to  him  so  that  she  could  not  express  herself  in 
mere  words,  but  she  did  so  in  the  gentle  caresses  which 
showed  that  her  heart  was  overflowing. 

Some  mothers  are  not  treated  as  well  as  they  ought 
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to  be.  A  child  should  help  his  or  her  mother  by  doing 
the  little  deeds  which  make  life  easier  for  her. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  above  what 
educational  value  the  review  may  have  on  the 
thought  side  in  developing  the  critical  judgment, 
and  that,  on  the  form  side,  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  offered  for  teaching  the  pupils  how  to 
outline  a  composition  by  paragraphs  so  that  the 
composition  as  a  whole  has  unity ,  coherence, 
and  continuity.  The  principle  underlying  para¬ 
graphing,  tho  difficult,  is  easily  grasped  here  be¬ 
cause  its  use  is  apparent. 

Before  writing  elaborate  reviews,  it  is  well  to 
have  the  pupils  form  the  habit  of  writing  charac¬ 
terizing  or  interpretive  paragraphs,  which  are, 
when  the  review  is  longer,  the  unifying  element. 
When  they  have  succeeded  with  these  they  will 
be  able  to  see  what  needs  elaboration  and  there¬ 
fore  what  should  be  the  topics  of  the  paragraphs 
which  follow.  One  book  will  call  for  character 
sketches,  another  for  a  brief  abstract  of  the  plot, 

and  another  for  incident.  , ,  ,  i 

While  reading,  the  pupils  should  ask  themselves 
such  questions  as  these :  What  is  this  about . 
What  does  it  show?  WTiat  scenes  and  characters 
has  the  author  used  lo  show  his  purpose.  What 
events  has  he  used?  What  are  the  good  points 
of  the  story?  Why?  What  might  have  been 

improved?  .  ,  ,  , ,  •  i,- 

After  writing,  each  child  should  criticise  his 

own  paper  with  such  questions  as  these.  Is  m^^ 
paragraphing  such  that  my  meaning  is  clear . 
Is  the  paper  straight  to  the  point?  Is  it  inter¬ 
esting?  Is  anything  more  needed?  Could  any¬ 
thing  be  omitted? 

After  the  children  have  had  more  experience 
in  writing  reviews,  it  is  well  to  clinch  the  m^ter 
of  paragraphing  by  asking  for  a  paper  on  How 
to  Write  a  Review.” 

The  Character  Sketch. 

The  character  sketch  helps  the  children  to  de¬ 
fine  their  ideals  of  right  and  wrong  as  exemplified 
in  people,  and  is  a  great  help  to  them  in  their 
own  character  building. 

Both  history  and  literature  furnish  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  material.  The  lives  of  musicians,  artists, 
statesmen,  poets,  and  scientists  are  full  of  heroism, 
and  show  in  many  cases  what  perseverance  under 
adverse  circumstances  can  accomplish.  The  nob.e 
characters  portrayed  in  literature  such  as  those  oi 
Galahad,  Parsifal,  Brutus,  Portia,  Cordelia,  and 
Evangeline  are  full  of  inspiration  to  the  boys  and 

A  character  may  be  portrayed  in  a  number  of 
ways.  It  may  be  done  thru  description,  thru 
exposition,  thru  narration,  and  thru  dialogue. 
These  forms  may  all  be  used  by  the  children, 
altho  the  simplest  form  is  probably  a  conibination 
of  description  and  exposition.  The  following 
character  sketch  is  a  typical  one:— 

Dolly  Winthrop. 

A  Character  Study  from  “Silas  Marner. 

In  almost  every  little  town  there  is  one  woman  who 
is  a  kind  of  mother  to  the  town.  Dolly  Winthrop  was 
such  a  one  to  Ranveloe.  She  was  a  very  good  woman. 
She  was  loving  and  kind  and  always  ready  to  help  any 
one  in  trouble.  She  could  read  and  write  very  little, 
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but  j'et  she  loved  God  and  made  friends  easily.  She 

was  who  helped  Silas  Marner  in  his  trouble,  I  think 
Dolly  VVinthrop  had  a  very  fine  character. 

Just  as  the  review  offers  an  opportunity  for 
working  out  the  principles  of  unity,  coherence, 
and  continuity  in  the  composition,  as  a  whole^ 
the  character  sketch  provides  a  chance  for- 
bringing  out  the  same  principles  in  the  single 
paragraph.  The  children  may  be  led  to  see 
that  each  paragraph  has  its  topic  sentence,  either 
expressed  or  understood,  and  that  it  is  this  that 
unifies  it. 

The  character  sketch  should  not  always,  of 
course,  be  one  paragraph  long,  but  it  may  be 
written  so  to  serve  our  purpose.  The  following 
exercises  with  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principles  under  discussion.  (1)  Describe  a  char¬ 
acter  in  a  single  sentence.  Write  other  sentences 
showing  the  reasons  for  the  statement  made  in 
the  first.  (2)  Compare  two  characters,  showing 
what  the  comparison  is  in  the  first  sentence  and 
how  it  is  shown  in  those  that  follow.  (3)  Tell 
what  you  like  about  a  character  in  a  single 
sentence,  and  in  those  that  follow  the  reasons  for 
the  same.  The  first  sentence  in  each  of  these 
exercises  will  be  the  topic  sentence  of  the  para¬ 
graph. 

The  time  to  write  a  character  sketch  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  thought  of  the  selection  studied. 
If  this  principle  is  kept  in  mind  with  both  the 
character  sketch  and  the  review,  the  motive  for 
writing  will  be  strong  and  stereotyped  writing 
avoided.  Individuality  and  spontaneity  in  ex¬ 
pression  is  that  which  we  seek,  and  as  a  means  to 
this  end  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  principles 


of  composition.  These  are  acquired  only  where 
thought  predominates  form. 

The  next  of  this  series  of  articles  will  deal  with 
description  and  thru  description  the  technique  of 
the  sentence.  The  one  following  will  be  on 
poetics  and  the  choice  of  words. 


Autumn  Leaves. 

In  the  hush  and  the  lonely  silence 
Of  the  chill  October  night 
Some  wizard  has  worked  his  magic 
With  fairy  fingers  light. 

The  leaves  of  the  sturdy  oak  trees 
Are  splendid  with  crimson  and  red, 
And  the  golden  flags  of  the  maple 
Are  fluttering  overhead. 

Thru  the  tangle  of  faded  grasses 
There  are  trailing  vines  ablaze, 

And  the  glory  of  warmth  and  color 
Gleams  thru  the  autumn  haze 
Like  banners  of  marching  armies 
That  farther  and  farther  go; 

Down  the  winding  roads  and  valleys 
The  boughs  of  the  sumacs  glow. 

So  open  your  eyes,  little  children, 

And  open  your  hearts  as  well. 

Till  the  charm  of  the  bright  October 
Shall  fold  you  in  its  spell. 

— Angelina  Wkay. 


An  Autumn  Leaf  Party  at  School. 

Arranged  by  Miss  Rose  R.  Archer,  Kindergartener  in  Public  School  No.  137,  New  York  City, 

A  description  of  this  party,  with  directions  for  costumes  and  decorations  will  appear  in  Teachers  Magazine 

next  month. 


Dramatization 


By  Agnes  C.  Gormley,  Rhode  Island. 


mHE  language  interest  of  the  hour  for  all  pri¬ 
mary  grades  is  centered  about  dramatiza¬ 
tion.  Need  it  be  said  that  the  first  essen¬ 
tial  for  its  successful  operation  is  spontane¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher?  To  get  the  best 
results  she  must  be  unhampered  by  any  sense  of 
self-consciousness.  Let  her  cultivate  faith  in  her¬ 
self  ;  in  her  power  of  getting  ideas  into  children  and 
of  getting  work  out  oi  them;  then  and  not  till  then, 
is  success  assured. 

The  first  attempts  will  be  halting,  perhaps 
discouraging;  but  where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a 
way,  and  if  the  teacher  wants  the  pupils  to  suc¬ 
ceed  they  certainly  will. 

The  above  story  may  take  a  week  or  more  even 
with  two  lessons  a  day;  but  there  is  little  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  losing  flavor  since  each  lesson  is  given 
some  fresh  impulse.  The  final  telling  of  the  story 
by  individual  pupils  is,  of  course,  the  end  that 
crowns  the  work. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  write  either  of  the  stories 
here  given,  as  they  contain  too  many  technical 
points  for  the  average  primary  pupil.  Let  the 
dictation  of  the  selected  sentences  suffice.  If  the 
written  work  of  primary  children  is  unsatisfactory 
may  it  not  be  that  the  teachers  are  asking  for  too 
much?  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  initial  stages 
are  not  planned  for  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
closeness?  Let  us  aim  for  what  is  within  the 
grasp  of  the  child  and  see  that  that  much  is  well 
done. 

Oral  work  should  always  take  precedence  of 
written  since  we  talk  more  than  we  write.  Many 
times  as  much  practice,  therefore,  should  be  given 
in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  The  average  child 
is  making  good  progress  if  he  writes  one  story  a 
month. 

How  to  take  a  written  story  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  later  talk.  It  has  been  found  that  by  plan¬ 
ning  the  text  for  written  work  on  a  different  basis 
from  that  intended  for  oral  presentation  that  the 
results  are  very  satisfying. 


Order  of  Procedure. 

Read  or  tell  story  as  dramatically  as  possible 
trying  for  good  voice  effects  and  facial  expression. 

Read  again. 

Ask  the  questions. 

Spell  words. 

Have  dictation  on  sentences  from  story. 

Play  story. 

Tell  individually. 


Best  of  All. 

One  day  a  prince  went  into  his  garden  to  see 
how  things  were  growing.  He  came  to  a  peach 
tree  and  said,  f' What  are  you  doing  for  me?” 

The  peach  tree  said,  “In  the  Spring,  I  give  my 
blossoms  and  fill  the  air  with  fragrance.  In  the 
fall  men  come  and  gather  my  fruit  and  carry  it 
into  the  palace  for  you.” 

“Well  done!”  said  the  prince. 

He  then  came  to  an  elm  tree  and  said,  “What 
are  you  doing  for  me?” 

The  elm  tree  answered,  “I  am  making  nesting 
places  for  the  birds  and  giving  shade  to  the  cattle 
with  my  thick  leaves  and  spreading  branches.” 

And  again  the  prince  said,  “Well  done!” 

He  next  went  down  to  the  meadow  and  put  the 
same  question  to  the  grass. 

The  grass  replied,  “We  are  giving  our  lives  for 
others,  for  your  sheep  and  cattle  that  they  may  be 
nourished.” 

Once  more  the  prince  said,  “Well  done!’[ 

Last  of  all  he  inquired  of  a  tiny  daisy  what  it  was 
doing?  The  daisy  hung  her  head  and  said,  “Noth¬ 
ing,  nothing !  ”  I  cannot  send  fruit  to  your  palace ; 
I  cannot  make  nesting  places  for  the  birds,  nor 
give  shade  for  the  cattle.  They  do  not  even  want 
me  in  the  meadow.  All  I  can  do  is  to  be  the  best 
little  daisy  I  can.” 

And  the  prince  bent  down  and  kissed  the  daisy 
and  said,  “You  are  the  Best  of  All!” 

I 

I. 

What  is  a  king’s  son  called? 

What  is  the  house  that  a  king  lives  in  called? 
[As  each  word  is  obtained,  write  it  on  the  board.] 

What  is  the  part  of  your  yard  where  the  flowers 
grow  called? 

What  kind  of  a  smell  do  flowers  have? 

The  sweet  smell  of  flowers  is  called  this:  [Write 
“fragrance.”] 

In  what  season  do  the  blossoms  come? 

What  do  the  blossoms  on  the  peach  tree  turn 
into? 

Instead  of  saying  I  pick  flowers  I  often  say  I 
do  this  to  them:  [Write — “gather.”] 

For  what  else  do  we  plant  trees  Resides  for  the 
fruit  they  give  us? 

Tell  me  some  shade  trees  you  know.  [Write — 
“elm”  when  given.] 

Does  any  one  know  what  one  name  we  have  for 
sheep,  cows,  and  horses? 

We  call  them  this:  [Write  “cattle.”] 

What  flower  often  grows  with  the  clover;  that 
the  cattle  do  not  like — that  you  often  make  into 
chains? 
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We  eat  food  every  day,  children,  so  we  may  be 
what?  Instead  of  saying  we  may  be  strong  we 
say  we  may  be  nourished.  [Write  “nourished.”] 

After  I  tell  you  this  story  Fm  going  to  ask  you 
to  give  me  a  good  name  for  it.  [Read  story  again.] 

Where  is  the  prince  going  to  be?  How  will  we 
know  what  the  prince  thinks  of  doing?  When 
is  he  going  to  his  garden? 

Now  someone  may  play  he’s  the  prince  and  say 
all  that  just  as  the  prince  would  have  -said  it. 
[Have  several  try.] 

Now  let’s  suppose  the  prince  is  in  the  garden. 
Whom  does  he  come  to  first? 

How  do  I  let  Charles  know  that  I’m  talking  to 
him  instead  of  to  John?  How  will  the  prince  let 
us  know  that  he  is  going  to  talk  to  the  peach  tree? 
You  may  speak  to  the  peach  tree,  Tony,  just  as 
the  prince  did  it.  [Have  several  try.] 

What  is  every  peach  tree  giving  in  the  spring? 
[It  the  word  doesn’t  come  point  to  it  on  the  board 
— or  say  “If  you  look  you’ll  see  it  on  the  board.”] 
And  what  did  that  do?  Then  what  happens  in 
the  fal]?  Where  do  the  men  carry  it? 

Make  believe  you  are  the  peach  tree  and  answer 
just  as  it  did,  Gladys. 

What  does  the  prince  say? 

To  whom  does  he  then  come? 

Think  how  we  knew  how  the  prince  spoke  to 
the  peach  tree.  Speak  to  the  elm  tree  just  as  the 
prince  did  it. 

For  what  persons  does  the  elm  tree  say  it  is 
making  nesting-places?  And  to  whom  was  it 
giving  shade?  How  was  it  giving  shade?  Tell 
all  that  just  as  the  tree  said  it. 

What  does  the  prince  say  to  show  that  he  likes 
the  elm  tree? 

[Continue  with  similar  questions  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  story.  They  are  invaluable  for 
breaking  in  the  text  to  the  children.  When  the 
story  has  been  gone  over  thus,  read  the  whole 
again.  It  may  be  necessary  to  ask’ the  questions 
several  times.  If  the  teacher  finds  a  pupil  who 
is  too  timid  to  take  part  in  the  work,  have  such  a 
child  either  repeat  a  statement  after  some  spon¬ 
taneous  pupil,  or  else  write  what  has  been  said. 
Let  the  more  responsive  ones  take  the  initiative; 
then,  after  the  standard  has  been  given,  invite  the 
quieter  ones  to  imitate  it.  It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  out  .the  quieter  ones,  remember; 
next  to  the  gift  of  originality  let  us  cultivate  the 
virtue  of  imitation. 

After  the  spirit  has  been  caught  and  the  text 
well  broken  in,  assign  a  certain  place  in  the  room 
for  the  palace;  others  a  little  apart,  for  the  trees; 
and  at  some  distance  a  place  for  the  meadow. 

Station  six  children  in  places  somewhat  similar 
to  those  indica  ed  in  plan.  Two  children  may 
stand  for  the  grass,  tho  only  one  may  speak,  if 
so  desired ;  simple  gestures  add  to  the  effect  of  the 
story  and  give  it  a  -'touch  and  go”  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  telling.] 

When  the  children  begin  to  play  the  story;  it 
will  be  something  like  this: 

Prince:  To-day,  I  will  go  into  my  garden  to 
see  how  things  are  growing.  [Walk  across  room; 
head  in  air,  glancing  about  to  right  and  left. 
Pauses  before  child  impersonating  “peach.”]  Well, 
peach  tree,  what  are  you  doing  for  me? 

Peach  tree:  In  the  spring,  I  give  my  blossoms 


and  fill  the  air  with  fragrance.  In  the  fall  men 
come  and  gather  my  fruit  and  carry  it  into  the 
palace  for  you. 

Prince:  [Touching  her  lightly  on  the  shoulder) 
Well  done!  [Walks  on  to  other  tree.]  Elm  tree, 
what  are  you  doing  for  me? 

Elm  tree:  I  am  making  nesting-places  for  the 
birds  and  giving  shade  for  the  cattle  with  my 


Grass 


Daisy 


Elm 

Peach 


Desk 


Palace 


thick  leaves  and  spreading  branches.  [Extends 
arms.] 

Prince:  You  have  done  we]l,  too!  I  will  go 
down  to  the  meadow.  [Walks  off,  to  distant 
meadow  and  looking  about  him.]  Grass,  what 
are  you  doing  for  me? 

Grass:  We  are  giving  our  lives  for  others;  for 
your  sheep  and  cattle  that  they  may  be  nourished. 

Prince:  You  have  done  well!  [Walks  on.] 
Here  is  a  tiny  daisy.  I  will  inquire  of  her.  Little 
daisy,  what  are  you  doing  for  me? 

Daisy:  (Hanging  her  head)  Nothing,  nothing! 
I  cannot  send  fruit  to  your  palace ;  I  cannot  make 
nesting-places  for  the  birds,  nor  give  shade  to  the 
cattle.  They  do  not  even  want  me  in  the  meadow 
(clasps  her  hands  and  looks  very  dejected) .  All  I 
can  do  is  to  be  the  best  little  daisy  I  can. 

Prince:  (Putting  his  arm  about  the  daisy, 
taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it]  You  are  the  best 
of  all! 

[Exeunt.] 


SPELLING. 


garden 

cattle 

shelter 

gather 

fragrance 

meadow 

palace 

blossoms 

bent 

nesting-place 

nourished 

kissed 

lives 

nothing 

question 

inquired 

daisy 

asked 

The  writing  of  sentences  like  the  following  for 
dictation  give  the  children  a  grasp  on  the  un¬ 
familiar  constructions. 

Do  not  keep  too  long  on  any  one  step.  It  is 
better  to  move  on,  as  each  part  is  intended  to 
assist  the  others.  Begin  the  spelling  immediately. 

DICTATION. 

My  blossoms  fill  the  air  with  fragrance. 

In  the  fall  men  come  and  gather  the  fruit. 

The  prince  put  the  same  question  to  the  grass. 

Last  of  all  he  inquired  of  a  tiny  daisy  in  the 
meadow. 
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Cornelia’s  Jewels. 

Many  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  old  city  of 
Rome,  two  boys  were  standing  in  a  summer  house. 
They  were  looking  at  their  mother  and  her  friend 
who  were  walking  in  the  garden. 

^‘Did  you  ever  see  so  handsome  a  lady  as  our 
mother’s  friend?”  asked  the  younger  boy.  ‘‘She 
looks  just  like  a  queen!” 

‘‘Yes,  she  is  beautiful,”  said  the  older  one. 
“She  wears  a  fine  dress  and  beautiful  jewels;  but 
her  face  is  neither  noble  nor  kind.  It  is  our 
mother  who  looks  like  a  queen.” 

“That  is  true,”  replied  the  other.  “There  is 
no  woman  in  Rome  so  like  a  queen  as  our  own  dear 
mother.  ” 

Soon  Cornelia,  their  mother,  came  to  speak 
with  them.  She  was  dressed  in  a  plain  white  robe 
and  her  hands  and  feet  were  bare.  Her  hair  was 
coiled  in  long  soft  braids  about  her  head  and  a 
tender  smile  lit  up  her  face  as  she  rested  her  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  her  elder  son. 

“Boys,”  she  said,  “I  have  something  to  tell 
you.” 

“What  is  it,  mother?”  they  said,  bowing  low  as 
Roman  boys  are  taught  to  do. 

“Our  friend  has  promised  to  dine  with  us,” 
answered  Cornelia.  “Then  she  is  going  to  show 
us  her  wonderful  casket  of  jewels  of  which  you 
have  heard  so  much.  ” 

“Can  it  be,”  whispered  the  boys,  as  they  fol¬ 
lowed  their  mother,  “that  she  has  more  jewels 
than  those  she  is  wearing?” 

After  dinner  a  servant  brought  in  the  casket. 
While  the  visitor  opened  it  the  boys  drew  close 
about  her,  admiring  the  different  gems.  She 
showed  them  strings  of  pearts  as  white  as  milk; 
a  heap  of  rubies  red  as  glowing  coals;  sapphires  as 
blue  as  the  summer  sky;  and  diamonds  that 
sparkled  like  dew-drops  in  the  sun. 

“How  I  wish  you  could  have  such  beautiful 
things,  mother!”  said  the  younger  boy,  while  the 
lady  was  handing  the  casket  back  to  her  servant. 

At  this  the  visitor  turned  to  Cornelia,  “Is  it 
true,  my  friend,  that  you  have  no  jewels?  I  have 
heard  it  whispered  that  you  are  very  poor!” 

“No,  I  am  not  poor,”  answered  Cornelia.  So 
saying  she  drew  her  two  boys  to  her  side.  My 
children  are  my  jewels.  They  are  worth  more 
than  all  your  gems.” 

The  boys  never  forgot  their  mother’s  pride  in 
them. 

How  many  persons  in  this  story? 

Who  are  they? 

What  is  the  mother’s  name? 

When  did  the  story  happen?  Where  did  it 
happen?  What  were  the  two  boys  doing?  At 
whom  were  they  looking? 

[Answer  each  question  aloud.  Then  ask  all 
again;  have  them  answered  silently;  then  tell  in 
sequence  without  stopping.] 

What  does  the  younger  one  ask  of  his  brother? 
What  does  she  say  she  looks  like? 

(Same  as  above.) 

What  does  the  elder  one  answer?  What  dees 
he  say  she  wears?  But  what  about  her  face? 
What  does  he  say  of  their  mother? 


What  does  the  other  then  reply?  How  does  he 
think  of  his  own  mother  now? 

Soon  who  came  to  speak  to  them?  How  w^s 
she  dressed?  And  how  were  her  hands  and  feet? 
How  was  her  hair?  Tell  about  her  face  as  she  did 
something. 

What  does  Cornelia  say  to  the  boys?  What  do 
they  ask?  As  the  boys  ask  what  do  they  do? 
What  has  our  friend  promised  to  do?  Then  what 
will  happen?  As  the  boys  followed  their  mother, 
what  does  the  younger  one  whisper? 

After  dinner  what  did  the  servant  do?  While 
the  visitor  opened  it  what  did  the  boys  do?  What 
did  she  show  them? 

What  does  the  younger  boy  say  to  his  mother? 
When?  At  this,  what  did  the  visitor  do?  What 
does  she  ask? 

What  did  Cornelia  answer?  So  saying  what 
did  she  do?  What  does  she  say  her  children  are 
to  her?  [Use  her  words  just  as  she  said  it.]  What 
are  they  worth? 

Tell  me  how  the  boys  felt  ever  afterward  to¬ 
ward  their  mother? 


A  spelling  lesson  helps  to  get  hold  of  the  story. 
There  is  a  sub-conscious  process  goes  on  which 
links  words  and  thoughts. 


hundred 

Rome 

walking 

handsome 

queen 

older 

jewels 

neither 

noble 

Cornelia 

robe 


coiled 

braids 

tender 

lit 

shoulders 

bowing 

dined 

casket 

whisuered 

followed 

visitor 


drew 

strings 

glowing 

sapphires 

diamonds 

handing 

turned 

gems 

pride 

world 


DICTATION. 

No  woman  in  Rome  looked  so  like  a  queen. 

The  face  of  the  visitor  was  neither  noble  nor 
kind. 

Our  friend  will  show  us  the  wonderful  casket  of 
jewels. 


II  DICTATION. 

There  were  strings  of  pearls  in  the  casket. 

The  sapphires  were  as  blue  as  the  sky. 

The  diamonds  sparkled  like  dew-drops. 

There  were  heaps  of  rubies. 

Characters;  Two  bo^^s, 

Two  girls, 

One  servant,  preferably  a  boy. 

Apparatus:  desk  or  table;  two  chairs;  slate;  box 
containing  letters  or  tablets. 

Two  boys  standing  in  a  garden  and  looking  at 
their  mother  and  her  visitor  who  are  walking  in 
the  distance. 

Younger  Boy:  Isn’t  our  mother’s  friend  beau¬ 
tiful  !  She  looks  just  like  a  queen ! 

Older  Boy:  Yes,  she  is  beautiful.  She  wears  a 
fine  dress  and  beautiful  jewels,  but  her  face  is 
neither  noble  nor  kind.  It  is  our  mother  who 
looks  like  a  queen. 
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Younger  Boy:  That  is  true.  There  is  no  woman 
in  Rome  so  like  a  queen  as  our  own  dear  mother, 

[By  this  time  Cornelia  with  her  friend  have 
reached  the  boys.  She  smiles  and  puts  her  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  older  one.] 

Cornelia:  Boys,  I  have  something  to  tell  you. 

Both  Boys:  What  is  it,  mother?  [bowing.] 

Cornelia:  Our  friend  has  promised  to  stay  to 
dine  with  us.  Then  she  is  going  to  show  us  her 
wonderful  casket  of  jewels  of  which  you  have 
heard  so  much. 

[They  move  on  out  of  room — apparently  to 
dinner — boys  follow.] 

Younger  Boy:  (whispering)  Can  it  be  that  she 
has  more  jewels  than  those  she  is  wearing? 

Re-enter  by  another  or  by  same  door.  Mother 
and  visitor  seat  themselves  in  front  of  a  table  or 
desk  at  which  two  chairs  have  been  arranged 
before  story  begins.  Use  teacher’s  desk  if  no 
table  is  at  hand.  Enter  servant  with  box  of 
letters  on  a  slate  (a  tray).  Presents  same  with 
box.  Boys  draw  close  to  visitor  as  she  lays  out, 
one  at  a  time,  the  contents  of  the  box.] 

Visitor:  Here  are  strings 
of  pearls. 

Boy:  They  are  as  white 
as  milk. 

Visitor:  Here  is  a  heap 
of  rubies. 

Boy:  They  are  red  as 
glowing  coals. 

Visitor:  These  are  sap¬ 
phires. 

Boy:  They  are  blue  as 
the  summer  sky. 

Visitor:  These  are  dia¬ 
monds. 

Boy:  They  sparkle  like 
dew-drops  in  the  sun, 

[Puts  ail  back  in  box; 
hands  same  to  servant  who 
bows  and  retires.] 

Boy:  How  I  wish  you 
could  have  such  beautiful 
things,  mother! 

Visitor:  (turns  to  Cor¬ 
nelia)  .  Is  it  true,  my 
friend,  that  you  have  no 
jewels?  I  have  heard  it 
whispered  that  you  are 
very  poor. 

Cornelia:  No;  I  am  not 
poor;  my  children  are  my 
jewels. 

[As  she  speaks  she  puts 
her  arm  about  both  boys.] 

They  are  worth  more  than 
all  your  gems.  Boys:  We 
will  never  forget  your 
pride  in  us,  mother. 

[Exeunt.] 

In  taking  the  lessons 
move  right  on  thru  the 
several  steps.  Don’t  drill 
too  long  on  any  special  one 
as  each  helps  the  other. 

Get  the  impression  of  the 
whole  first  and  of  the  re¬ 


lations  of  each  part.  Then  special  drill  may  be  in 
order. 


Other  stories  easy  of  access  and  suitable  for 
dramatization  are: 

Grades  I— II. — Ant  and  grasshopper.  Country 
mouse  and  city  mouse.  Little  half  chick.  Three 
bears.  Hen  Pen.  Hare  and  Tortoise. 

Grade  III,— Three  Kingdoms.  King  Midas. 
Lion  and  mouse. 

Grade  IV. — William  Tell.  Boston  Boys. 
Golden  apples. 

Each  grade  above  may  use  stories  suggested  for 
the  grade  below. 

Always  choose  a  story  where  something  is 
happening  all  the  time.  The  more  action  and 
conversation  in  the  story,  the  better  it  will  he  for 
visualizing. 

The  story  of  ‘‘Cornelia’s  Jewels”  is  adapted 
from  “Fifty  Famous  Stories.” 

“Best  of  all”  was  found  in  an  advertising  bulle¬ 
tin  published  in  Providence. 


Designed  by  G.  H.  Shorey. 
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Thistles. 

mHERE  is  no  weed  weedier  or  more  common 
than  the  thistle.  It  has  managed  to 
diffuse  itself  over  the  habitable  globe  so 
that  there  scarcely  remains  a  spot  without 
its  local  representative  of  this  conquering  genus. 
Garnered  and  harvested  yearly  with  the  farmer’s 
corn,  its  seeds  have  been  gratuitously  distributee! 
by  its  enemy,  man,  in  all  climates. 

The  thistle  is  one  of  those  warlike  plants  which 
specially  lay  themselves  out  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  for  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  and  they 
are  compelled  to  defend  themselves  and  their 
stems  against  the  constant  attacks  of  the  larger 
animals,  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep. 

In  open  plains  grazed  over  by  cows  and  don¬ 
keys,  one  notes  that  the  most  defensive  plants 
have  the  best  chance  of  getting  a  livelihood. 
The  unarmed  specimens  get  eaten  down  by  the 
browsing  cattle,  while  the  prickly  ones  are  left 
to  occupy  the  stubborn  soil  and  produce  seed  for 
future  generations. 

The  term  thistle  means  almost  any  herbaceous 
plant  of  a  spiney  character.  Now  in  the  plant 
world,  leaves  may  be  changed  into  almost  any¬ 
thing,  petals;  stems,  tendrils;  thorns,  spines; 


and  anything  else  that  occasion  may  require; 
without  interfering  with  the  chief  reason  for 
existence;  which  is  to  assist  in  building  up  the 
plant. 

The  clever  thistle  possesses  leaves  whose  edges 
curl  and  stiffen  into  defensive  spines,  so  that  no 
animal  will  eat  them;  and  they  get  on  in  an 
astonishing  degree. 

Close  up  to  the  Arctic  circle  you  find  him 
defying  the  reindeer  with  his  prickly  wings; 
under  the  equatorial  sky,  you  may  obsevre,  it 
accommodates  itself;  mostly  with  a  sardonic 
smile;  to  a  tropical  existence;  and  battles  with 
the  prickly  acacias  and  the  thorny  cactuses  for 
its  fair  share  in  the  dry  and  arid  uplands. 

There  are  gradual  steps  in  the  defensive  pro¬ 
cess  thru  thistles  that  grow  with  prickly  leaves; 
and  those  in  which  the  prickly  margins  begin  to 
run  down  the  stem;  to  those  which  have  clad 
themselves  from  top  to  toe  in  a  perfect  mail  of 
sharp  spines;  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to 
grasp  them  anywhere  with  the  hand;  and  they 
can  only  be  cut  down  with  the  plow. 

The  most  primitive  thistle  plant  is  the  little 
sawwort  that  grows  by  the  sea.  The  flower  is 
first  to  be  specially  protected;  because  upon  it 
depend  the  future  seeds  and  the  hope  of  coming 


The  Butterfly 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint 


My  first  home  was  an  egg  and  it  was  round. 

The  warm  sun  opened  the  egg  and  I  came 
out. 

I  was  not  then  a  butterfly. 

I  was  a  tiny  little  worm. 

I  found  myself  on  a  rosebush. 

I  was  hungry  and  I  began  to  eat. 

I  ate  and  ate  and  grew  larger  and  larger 
until  I  was  not  hungry  any  more. 

I  felt  quite  sick.  After  a  while  my  coat 
burst  and  I  was  a  bright  big  worm. 

I  was  hungry  and  ate  again;  this  I  did  until 
I  had  five  new  coats. 

I  had  a  great  many  eyes,  six  on  each  side  of 
my  body. 

My  jaws  were  very  strong  because  I  had  to 
eat  so  much. 


I  did  not  open  them  up  and  down,  they 
closed  from  side  to  side. 

I  breathed  thru  little  round  holes  that  ran 
all  thru  my  body. 

I  had  thirteen  rings. 

After  a  while  I  hung  myself  up  on  a  sunny 
wall. 

Then  I  began  to  spin,  and  wound  round 
and  round  the  soft  silk  until  I  had  a  tiny 
brown  house. 

After  a  while,  the  little  brown  house  split 
and  out  I  crept,  a  butterfly. 

My  wings  were  all  folded  up.  I  could  not 
fly. 

I  crawled  out  on  a  leaf  and  the  sun  warmed 
me. 

I  spread  my  wings  and  flew  about  among 
the  flowers. 
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generations  of  thistles.  Just  as  instinct  teaches 
animals  to  fight  fiercely  and  bravely  for  their 
iyoung,  so  the  plant  teaches  the  threatened  buds 
'to  arm  themselves  against  the  enemies  that 
jwould  destroy  their  seeds  and  blossc  >'is. 

All  the  thistles  live  in  constant  ex  ectation  of 
being  -browsed  on  by  donkeys,  trampled  under 
foot  by  ruthless  cattle,  picked  by  children,  or 
uprootkl  by  the  ruthless  farmer,  yet  their  armor 
cleverly  grown,  has  so  protected  that  there  is  no 
part  of  the  earth  that  escaped  their  pre-emption, 
or  the  pre-emption  of  their  nearest  relatives. 

Their  temper  has  become  permanently  soured, 
'their  formidable  spines  give  you  instant  warning 
qf  their  presence  and  induce  you  to  keep  well 
away  from  them. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  trick  of 
spine  was  enough,  without  having  to  make  the 
sowing  of  their  seeds  sure,  but  not  content  with 
this  device,  the  thistle  has  adopted  the  most 
successful  method  of  sowing  seeds  that  is  known 
to  the  plant  race. 

The  brambles,  wild  rose,  and  others  have  the 
thorns,  but  they  have  not  the  same  device  for 
sowing  their  seeds  as  the  thistle  has  adopted. 

A  plant  and  its  seed  are  in  much  the  same 
position  as  such  cities  as  Carthage,  whose  small 
size  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  increase  of 
population  should  periodically  emigrate  to  other 
quartos.  Otherwise  they  would  be  killed  off  by 
famine  and  pestilence  in  the  mutual  endeavor  to 
exi^. 

The  particular  kind  of  plants  that  seem  to  have 
laid  themselves  out  for  wind  agency  in  sowing, 
seem  to  be  the  compositae,  and  to  this  family 
belong  the  thistles.  They  found  that  it  was 
cheaper  to  crowd  their  families  in  heads,  just  as 


people  find  it  cheaper  to  live  in  fiats,  instead  of 
in  separate  houses.  So  they  have  a  head  full  of 
tiny  blossoms,  and  the  one  spiny  stockade  around 
the  blossom  serves  for  the  safety  of  all. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  wind-sowing.  How 
successfully  the  trick  has  answered  is  to  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  they  stand  at  the  head  of  all 
others  in  the  number  and  variety,  both  in  species 
and  individuals,  and  the  marvelous  manner  with 
which  members  have  adapted  themselves  to  almost 
any  physica’  condition  on  earth.  Look  at  the 
feathery  seeds;  the  slight  breeze  lifts  one  of  the 
feathery  pappi  and  carries  it  away  with  its  fruit 
dry  and  light,  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  beneath 
like  the  car  of  a  balloon. 

Along  with  its  defensive  prickles  and  its  way 
of  sowing  its  seeds,  the  thistle  has  developed 
another  device. 

Look  at  the  back  of  the  leaves  of  one  of  these 
ingenious  plants.  It  is  covered  with  a  coat  of 
soft  slender  hairs.  The  main  stem,  the  branches, 
and  the  entire  under  surface  of  the  leaf  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  dense  coat  of  cotton. 

If  the  young  leaves  and  buds  are  pulled  apart, 
many  of  the  threads  stretch  out,  finer  and  finer, 
until  they  break. 

At  the  roots  of  these  hairs  are  little  cups  filled 
with  thick  mucilage.  As  the  leaves  grow,  at 
the  end  of  each  the  threads  are  drawn  out  until 
it  looks  as  tho  a  spider  had  spun  her  web  around 
it.  This  web  adheres  closely  to  the  leaf.  The 
mullien  has  a  crop  of  spun  hairs  as  the  thisile  does. 

Why  does  the  thistle  spiiit  To  protect  itself 
against  sudden  changes  of  the  weather,  to  keep 
the  rain  from  wetting  it;  ^nd  to  keep  its  enemies 
from  injuring  the  plant. 


The  Cricket 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint 


1  belong  to  the  Straight-winged  family. 

There  was  a  large  family  of  us,  as  many  as 
four  hundred. 

Mamma  Cricket  lirst  laid  the  eggs  down 
deep  in  the  earth. 

In  summer  1  live  on  the  green  grass  and 
bushes. 

I  eat  the  roots  of  the  grass. 

I  eat  leaves  and  blossoms. 

I  have  six  legs. 

My  hind  legs  are  very  long  and  strong,  and 
1  can  jump  a  great  way. 

I  have  a  dark  brown  coat  and  it  is  very 
bard. 

It  IS  strong  and  hard  so  that  when  I  jump 


and  fall  on  the  sharp  spears  of  grass  they  do 
not  hurt  me. 

I  have  two  pairs  of  wings. 

On  the  front  pair  of  my  wings  there  is  a 
place  rough  like  a  file. 

I  scrape  my  front  wing  upon  the  back  wing 
and  make  music. 

This  music  calls  my  mate. 

Children  like  to  hear  me  sing. 

Mamma  Cricket  does  not  sing,  she  is  too 
busy. 

I  have  many  cousins,  some  live  in  houses, 
some  live  in  barns. 

When  my  coat  gets  too  small  I  drop  it  off 
and  grow  a  new  one. 

In  winter  I  get  under  a  stone  or  the  bark  of 
a  tree  and  sleep  till  spring. 
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The  Rabbit. 

She  has  a  long  coat  of  hair. 

In  winter  she  has  an  under  coat  of  soft  fur 
to  keep  her  warm. 

She  is  very  shy. 

She  has  bright  eyes  and  long  ears. 

Her  back  legs  are  very  long. 

Her  long  legs  take  her  away  very  fast  when 
she  is  afraid. 

She  makes  her  soft  nest  of  fine  grass. 

The  rabbit  has  a  white  coat  in  winter. 

This  is  so  that  you  cannot  see  him  on  the  snow." 

Foxes  and  dogs  cannot  see  her  on  the  white 
snow. 

They  would  kill  her  if  they  could. 


Tbe  Cat. 

The  cat  sleeps  by  the  fire. 

She  has  soft  fur. 

Her  fur  is  short. 

She  is  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 
She  has  four  feet. 

She  has  five  toes  on  her  front  feet  and  four 
toes  on  her  back  feet. 

Her  tail  is' round. 

She  moves  it  from  side  to  side  like  a  snake. 
She  has  whiskers  on  each  side  of  her  nose. 
Her  tongue  is  rough  like  a  file. 

She  can  lick  the  meat  from  a  bone  with  her 
rough  tongue. 

She  can  keep  her  fur  smooth  and  clean  with 
her  tongue. 

She  keeps  her  claws  in  little  pockets. 

We  do  not  hear  her  walk  for  there  are  soft 
cushions  on  each  foot. 

She  likes  milk. 

She  likes  to  catch  mice. 

She  walks  on  her  toes. 

Cats  like  to  hunt  at  night. 

Cats  do  not  like  to  be  with  Other  cats. 

Cats  like  to  hunt  alone. 

Cats  do  not  like  to  get  wet. 

They  like  fish  for  dinner. 

Cats  do  not  hide  away  bones  as  a  dog  does. 
Wild  cats  are  fierce  and  strong. 

Lillian  C.  Flint. 


The  Cow. 

The  cow  eats  grass. 

She  does  not  chew  the  grass. 

Her  teeth  are  not  sharp. 

She  swallows  her  food  without  chewing. 

She  lies  down  when  she  has  eaten  all  the 
grass  she  wants. 

When  she  lies  down  we  see  a  lump  in  her 
mouth. 

It  is  a  ball  of  grass. 

It  is  called  a  cud. 

She  chews  it  on  her  fiat  back  teeth. 

The  cow  gives  us  milk. 

We  make  butter  and  cheese  from  the  milk. 
Our  beef  comes  from  the  cow. 

Our  shoes  are  made  from  her  skin. 

We  take  her  to  the  meadow  in  the  morning. 
We  bring  her  home  at  night. 

The  cow’s  foot  is  not  like  the  foot  of  the 
horse. 

What  does  the  cow  use  the  brush  on  her  tail 
for? 

What  do  we  make  from  the  hair  of  a  cow? 


Tbe  Mouse. 

The  mouse  lives  in  the  wall  of  a  house. 

He  has  four  long  teeth. 

He  cuts  his  food  with  these. 

His  head  is  pointed. 

He  has  long  legs. 

He  has  soft  hair  or  fur. 

There  is  no  hair  on  his  tail. 

He  has  four  toes  on  his  front  feet  and  five 
on  his  back  feet. 

He  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  mouse  builds  a  soft  nest  like  a  bird,  in 
the  wall. 

Sometimes  he  gets  in  a  bed  and  builds  a  nest. 
The  mouse  eats  cheese. 

He  likes  com,  too. 

A  large  mouse  is  called  a  rat. 

All  rats  and  mice  gnaw. 

Some  mice  live  out  in  the  fields. 

Some  mice  are  white. 

A  mouse  will  not  stay  in  a  house  with  a  cat. 

Lillian  C.  Flint. 
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Games  for  General  Activity. 

1.  RUNNING. 

LL  the  children  may  run  together,  or  only  a 
few  at  a  time.  The  line  moves  up  and 
down  the  aisles  and  around  the  room,  run- 
'r— ning  lightly  on  the  toes,  knees  lifted  high  at 
each  step,  and  arms  swinging  freely  at  the  sides. 

a.  Run  as  if  on  soft  grass. 

b.  Run  as  if  thru  fallen  leaves. 

c.  Still  running  in  place  without  advancing. 

2.  RUN  AND  JUMP  OVER  POINTER  OR  ROPE. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  each  child  waits  for 
his  turn,  and  if  possible  the  pointer  should  be 
placed  between  two  chairs  so  that  the  teacher  may 
receive  the  children  as  they  jump. 

3.  CAT  AND  RAT. 

The  children  join  hands  in  a  circle;  one  is  chosen 
to  be  cat-and  another  rat.  All  the  players  try  to 
help  the  rat  run  away  from  the  cat,  and  the  cat 
runs  around  the  ring,  breaks  thru  it  where  he  can; 
and  tries  in  every  way  to  catch  the  rat.  It  adds 
zest  to  the  game  if  there  is  more  than  one  rat. 


two  aisles,  while  all  sing  or  repeat  the  nursery 
jingle,  “Jack  be  nimble.  Jack  be  quick.  Jack  jump 
over  the  candlestick!”  . 

6.  VAULTING  OVER  SEATS. 

The  children  face  either  side  of  the  room;  place 
their  hands  on  two  desks,  or  a  desk  and  chair,  and 
vault  over  the  chairs.  They  should  try  to  land 
quietly  on  their  toes  with  bent  knees,  and  should 
take  their  hands  very  quickly  from  the  desks  when 
they  have  jumped  thru. 

The  whole  class  may  turn  and  jump  back  again; 
always  at  the  teacher’s  command,  “Ready,  Jump” 
or  this  may  be  done :  When  those  in  the  extreme 
left  or  right  hand  row  have  vaulted  over  their  own 
chairs,  they  run  in  line  around  to  the  row  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  and  start  again,  vaulting 
across  the  room,  each  row  finishing  and  starting 
again  in  succession. 

7.  VAULTING  OVER  LOW  BENCH. 

Children  in  turn  place  both  hands  on  the  bench 
and  vault  over,  trying  to  land  well  on  the  other 
side. 


4.  CROSSING  THE  BROOK. 


8.  RACE,  TOUCHING  THE  WALL. 


The  brook  may  be  represented  by  chalk  lines  on 
the  floor.  One  row  of  children  at  a  time  run  and 
jump  in  turn,  trying  to  cross  the  brook.  If  any 
touch  the  floor  between  the  lines  their  feet  get  wet 
and  they  cannot  go  home  without  drying  them  in 
the  front  of  the  room,  while  those  who  crossed 
successfully  may  go  home  to  their  seats.  The 
width  of  the  brook  may  be  increased,  and  the 
child  who  can  jump  across  the  widest  brook  wins 
the  game. 

5.  JACK  BE  NIMBLE. 


All  in  the  first  row  of  seats  stand  facing  the  back 
of  the  room.  At  a  signal  from  the  teacher,  the 
children  run  to  the  back,  touch  the  wall  and  return 
to  the  front,  where  they  sit  in  good  position  in  the 
very  front  seats,  or  in  small  chairs  placed  in  front 
of  the  rows.  The  following  starting  rhyme  often 
pleases  the  children: 

“One  to  make  ready. 

Two  to  prepare. 

Good  luck  to  the  rider. 

And  away  goes  the  mare.  ” 


Some  upright  object,  to  represent  a  candle,  may 
be  placed  in  the  front  of  the  room.  One  row  runs 
in  turn,  jumping  over  the  candle,  and  trying  not  to 
knock  it  down.  A  variation  may  be  arranged  in 
this  way:  A  candle  may  be  placed  in  front  of 
every  other  row,  then  one  row  and  the  next  to  it 
may  use  a  candle  together.  The  second  row  faces 
the  back  of  the  room,  and  follows  the  first  down  its 
aisle;  while  the  first  row,  after  it  has  jumped  over 
the  candlestick,  runs  up  the  aisle  of  the  second 
row.  So  the  game  is  continued  up  and  down  the 


9.  FOLLOW  THE  LEADER. 

This  game  differs  slightly  from  the  one  by  the 
same  name  under  “Games  of  Imitation.”  The 
teacher  preferably,  but  occasionally  a  competent 
child,  leads  the  class  in  a  line  around  the  room,  up 
and  down  the  aisles,  over  the  seats,  walking,  run¬ 
ning,  skipping,  lifting  knees  high,  flying,  waving 
flags,  and  many  other  activities,  changing  quickly 
from  one  to  another,  in  order  to  make  each  child 
keen  in  observation,  and  quick  in  response, 
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10.  FEATHER  FLY. 


A  feather  is  kept 
i  n  the  air  by  the 
children’s  blowing. 
They  may  stand  m 
a  circle  or  in  two 
lines,  or  remain  at 
their  seats,  and  the 
child  who  is  blowing 
when  the  feather  falls 
to  the  ground  is  out 
of  the  game. 


11.  SNOW  MAN. 


One  child  who  is 
chosen  to  be  the  snow 
man  sits  on  the  floor 
ih  the  center  of  the 
circle.  The  others 
pretend  to  roll  balls 
of  snow  around  the  Rochester  Children  at  Play  in  School. 


circle,  each  ball  get¬ 
ting  larger  and  larger  as  they  go.  At  last  one  is 
rolled  to  the  center,  and  the  snow  man  stands 
on  his  knees;  next  he  stands  on  his  feet;  then 
his  head  is  made;  and  finally  his  arms.  The  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  circle  make  snow  balls  and  throw 
them  all  together  at  the  snow  man,  knocking  off 
his  arms,  head,  etc.;  and  at  last  the  snow  man 
himself  falls. 

12.  HOT  BALL. 

The  children  sit  in  a  circle  on  the  floor.  One  of 
them  holds  under  his  hands  a  small  ball  which  he 
pretends  to  be  heating,  while  the  rest  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  clap  their  hands  in  rhythm.  When  the  ball 
is  hot  the  child  who  has  been  heating  it,  hits  it 
with  the  back  of  his  hand,  sending  it  across  the 
circle.  The  one  nearest  to  whom  it  goes,  hits  it 
with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  so  on  back  and 
forth  across  the  circle  the  ball  is  sent.  The  chil¬ 
dren  should  keep  their  places  and  touch  the  ball 
only  when  it  rolls  to  them.  If  the  ball  stops  in  the 
center  of  the  ring,  it  has  become  cold,  and  has  to 
be  heated  again.  After  a  time  two  balls  may  be 
used,  a  large  one  and  a  small  one.  Judgment  and 
control  are  taught  by  this  game. 

13.  MR.  SLAP  JACK. 

A  circle  is  formed  as  if  for  “  Drop  the  Handker¬ 


chief.”  One  child  runs  around  the  outside  and 
taps  another  gently  on  the  shoulder,  then  contin¬ 
ues  running  in  the  same  direction.  The  child 
whom  he  has  touched  immediately  turns,  runs  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  tries  to  reach  his  own 
place  before  the  first  child  can.  They  pass  each 
other  on  the  right  when  they  meet,  and  the  one 
who  fails  to  reach  the  vacant  place  becomes  the 
next  Mr.  Slap  Jack.  Quick  and  accurate  response 
to  stimulus  are  required  in  this  game. 

14.  FOX  AND  RABBIT. 

A  white  bean  bag  may  be  used  for  the  rabbit  and 
a  red  one  for  the  fox.  One  child  in  the  circle  is 
given  the  rabbit,  which  he  sends  around  the  circle 
by  passing  it  on  to  the  one  next  him,  and  so  on. 
A  moment  later  the  fox  is  started,  giving  chase  to 
the  rabbit.  The  latter  must  reach  the  child’s 
hands  from  which  it  started,  before  the  fox  over¬ 
takes  it.  The  players  sometimes  forget  that  a  fox 
is  coming  after  the  rabbit  and  do  not  help  it  along. 
Attention  and  co-operation  are  called  into  play. 

15.  HANDS  UP. 

Players  are  formed  in  a  circle,  each  holding  up 
his  hands.  A  child  in  the  center  tries  to  touch  one 
of  the  pairs  of  hands  before  their  owner  can  drop 

them.  When  dropped 
they  are  quickly  rais¬ 
ed  again  for  the  play 
to  continue,  and  the 
child  whose  hands  are 
touched  changes 
places  with  the  one 
in  the  center.  Judg¬ 
ment  and  control  are 
taught. 


16.  PRINCESS  TIP-TOE. 


Rochester  School  Children  Playing  “  Three  Deep.” 


The  children  stand 
silently  in  line  while 
the  leader  says  in  an 
impressive  whisper: 

P-Hark!  here  comes 
the  Princess  Tip-toQ.’’ 
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“Where?”  whispers  the  second  player. 

“Here,”  answers  the  first  one,  and  leaves  the 
line  to  appoint  two  “guards,  ”  then  walks  away  on 
tip-toe.  The  whole  line,  excepting  the  guards 
follow  in  single  file,  also  On  tip-toe,  and  the  leader 
gradually  increases  her  speed  until  all  are  running. 


always  on  tip-toe.  Any  player  discovered  by  the 
guards  touching  the  round  with  his  whole  foot  is 
“sent  to  prison,  “which  may  be  a  chosen  corner 
of  the  room  or  playground,  and  the  last  one  left 
on  tiptoe  is  declared  the  new  Princess  when  the 
game  begins  as  before. 


Weaving  With  Looms 

By  Florence  V.  Farmer,  New  Jersey. 

[Suggestions  on  Weaving  in  General  and  Especially  on  Weaving  Without  Looms  Appeared  in 

Teachers  Magazine  Last  Month. 


LiOOMS  may  be  made  in  a  very  simple  way. 
All  of  the  following  have  been  used  by  first- 
grade  children  with  some  degree  of  success. 
J  1st.  Take  an  oblong  of  heavy  cardboard; 
eight  by  ten  inches  is  a  desirable  size.  One  inch 
from  the  top  and  bottom  perforate  lines  of  holes 
one-half  inch  apart.  Thread  a  coarse  needle  with 
cord  and  put  in  the  warp  thru  the  holes. 

2nd.  Slate  frames  make  very  good  looms.  Put 
brads  on  two  opposite  sides  one-half  inch  apart. 
On  these  the  warping  may  be  done.  Twist  the 
card  around  the  brads  and  pull  tightly  so  that  it 
will  not  slip  off  when  the  weaving  is  done. 

3rd.  Wooden  boxes  answer  the  same  purpose, 
if,  instead  of  brads,  slits  are  cut  in  opposite  sides 
thru  which  the  warping  cord  is  put 

4t/i.  Wooden  looms  of  any  desired  size  and 
style  may  be  made  by  a  carpenter,  or  by  the  pupils 
in  the  manual  training  department. 

Kag  Carpet. 

Cut  long  strips  of  cotton  or  woolen  materials  as 
for  the  old  fashioned  rag  carpet.  The  older  chil¬ 
dren  can  sew  these  together  “hit  or  miss,”  and 
wind  into  small  balls.  This  part  of  the  work  must 
be  prepared  for  the  younger  children. 

String  up  the  looms  with  cord  and  weave  in  the 
woof,  pushing  firmly  into  place.  The  cord  should 
not  show  when  the  work  is  completed.  As  one 
ball  of  rags  is  woven,  the  end  must  be  sewed  to  the 
end  of  a  new  ball.  The  finished  carpet  makes  a 
'  suitable  rug  for  a  doll’s  house.  Iron,  or  pot  holders 
may  be  made  by  folding  over  and  overhanding  the 
sides. 

Blankets  and  Afghans. 

String  the  looms  as  for  rag  carpet.  Use  yarn 
instead  of  rags,  weaving  stripes  of  color  for  the 
borders  at  the  ends  and  plain  color  for  the  center; 
or,  the  various  colored  yarns  may  be  tied  together 
wound  into  small  balls  and  woven  with  little 
regard  to  color.  It  is  well,  however,  to  use  many 
neutral  tones  to  avoid  violent  and  unpleasant 
combinations  of  color. 

Matting. 

Raffia  should  be  soaked  in  water  before  using  to 
make  it  soft  and  pliable.  It  need  not  be  wet,  but 
it  is  more  satisfactory  if  worked  while  damp.  Put 
in  the  warp  with  either  cord  or  long  strands  of 
raffia.  No  knots  should  be  tied  in  the  woof.  The 
first  piece  may  be  tied  to  the  end  of  the  loom  to 
make  a  firm  beginning,  but  after  that  start  each 
piece  near  the  middle  of  the  mat  rather  than  at  . the 
sides  so  that  the  ends  are  worked  in  and  will  not 
show  when  the  mat  is  completed. 


The  matting  is  more  attractive,  if  some  colored 
raffia  is  used.  String  the  looms  with  stripes  of 
color  and  white,  and  weave  the  woof  in  stripes  of 
color .  Or  after  the  white  mat  is  completed  put,  in 
the  color  with  a  needle,  forming  Japanese  figures. 

School  Bags 

Weaving  a  loom  full  of  matting.  Remove  it 
from  the  loom  and  fold  end  to  end.  Sew  the  sides 
together  with  a  needle  and  thin  thread  of  raffia. 
Braid  a  long  strip  of  raffia  for  a  handle  and  fasten 
it  at  the  sides  with  a  tassel  of  colored  raffia. 

Colored  Raffia 

Ordinary  diamond  dyes  for  silk  will  be  found  to 
produce  satisfactory  results  in  coloring  raffia. 
Wash  and  soak  it  in  hot  water  before  dying  it. 

Bunches  of  colored  raffia  may  be  brought  for  a 
small  sum  at  most  fancy  goods  stores. 

Weaving  khyme 
Over,  under,  here  we  go : 

Watch  the  pretty  pattern  grow. 

Back  and  forth,  from  side  to  side. 

See  our  busy  fingers  glide. 

Watch  them  take  the  strips  along 
Carefully,  none  may  be  wrong. 

Happy,  busy  weavers  we 
Busy  as  the  honey  bee! 

Kindergarten  Magazine  vol.  6 
A  Game  of  Weaving. 

Six  children  stand  in  a  row;  a  tall  one  at  each 
end  for  the  border  of  the  mat  and  the  other  four 
representing  the  strips.  The  child  who  is  to  be 
the  weaver  holds  one  end  of  a  long  tape,  while  the 
other  is  fastened  to  the  left  shoulder  of  the  first 
child.  The  weaver  weaves  the  tape  in  and  out 
among  the  children,  placing  the  second  row  lower 

easily  seen  that  the  children 
who  nad  it  passed  in  front  of  them  in  the  first  row, 
had  it  behind  them  in  the  second,  and  vice  versa. 

Lois  Bates,  in  Kindergarten  Guide. 

Stories. 

Weaving  Song.  Songs  and  Games.  Hailmann. 
Baby  s  Cotton  Gown.  Holiday  Songs.  Poulsson 
Weaving.  Songs  of  the  Child  World.  Gaynor.  ' 

Songs. 

A  Visit  to  the  Weaver.  In  the  Child’s  World. 
Poulsson.  Weaving  and  Printing.  Ncrmai 
Course.  2nd  Reader.  Penelope.  Arachne. 


Homely  Talks  to  Young  Teachers 

By  Thomas  S.  Sanders,  Tennessee,  Author  of  “Management  and  Methods” 


Keeping  Conditions  Good. 

OUR  school  began  some  weeks  ago.  Pupils 
returned  to  school,  most  of  them  with 
high  resolutions.  They  were  determined 
to  do  the  best  years’  work  they  have  ever 
done.  If  your  beginning  was  good,  the  first  few 
days  strengthened  these  resolutions.  If  your 
work  was  well  planned,  if  your  program  was 
thoughtfully  prepared,  if  the  lessons  were  care¬ 
fully  assigned,  in  fact,  if  by  your  actions  you 
showed  without  saying  it  that  you  knew  what 
to  do,  why  you  wanted  to  do  it,  and  how  you 
wanted  it  done,  the  first  few  weeks  moved  de¬ 
lightfully. 

October’s  frost  has  painted  the  landscape  a 
myriad  hues,  and  November’s  hazy  days  are 
fast  approaching.  The  novelty  of  the  thing  is 
beginning  to  dull.  School  is  now  settled  down 
to  the  real  thing.  Some  of  the  high  resolves  are 
weakening  under  the  daily  routine.  Some  pupils, 
like  some  people,  must  have  a  spiritual  revival 
every  few  months  or  their  good  resolutions  fail 
them.  The  dropping  nuts  have  caused  a  few  to 
miss  once  or  twice,— missing  will  now  be  easier 
for  them  in  the  future.  Some  of  the  larger  boys 
are  entering  from  the  farms,  and  while  most  of 
them  are  excellent  additions  to  the  school,  it  has 
to  some  extent  broken  into  the  class  organization 
and  unity.  The  truth  is  that  school  is  growing 
to  be  a  genuine  business  for  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  The  problem  of  government  begins  to 
face  the  teacher  in  earnest.  Then  too,  interest 
must  not  be  allowed  to  drag,  else  the  holiday 
season  soon  coming  may  overshadow  the  school 
and  some  become  so  infatuated  with  Santa  Claus 
that  they  cannot  study,  and  will  begin  vacation  a 
little  early.  Lost  time  is  hard  to  recover,  and 
lost  interest  is  seldom  restored  during  the  term. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  your  beginning  was  good. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  form  than  to  re-form. 
Definite  standards  of  conduct,  system  without 
red-tape,  common  sense,  good  judgment,  a 
knowledge  of  boys  and  girls,  insight  into  the 
spirit  and  motive  that  prompts  a  thing,  frankness 
with  pupils,  the  saving  grace  of  a  sense  of  humor 
in  the  teacher,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  puri¬ 
fying  and  vivifying  power  of  a  hearty  laugh, 
if  these  have  been  understood  and  exercised  from 
the  first,  reforms  are  not  necessary.  They  will 
also  serve  as  correctives,  and  prevent  necessity 
for  reform  later. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  things  to  guard 
against,  and  to  do  to  keep  the  school  atmosphere 
wholesome,  the  interest  good,  and  the  order  up 
to  the  standard?  There  are  a  few  things  so 
essential  to  continued  interest,  good  conduct,  and 
a  successful  school,  that  it  may  be  helpful  to 
discuss  some  of  them. 


I.  Good  Order  in  the  School -Room. 

What  is  good  order?  It  does  not  mean  simply 
quiet.  There  are  two  kinds  of  noise  iti  the 
school-room, — the  noise  of  work,  and  the  noise 
of  confusion  and  idleness.  To  the  thoughtful 
observer  they  are  easily  distinguished.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  quiet  also  in  the  school-room, 
the  quiet  that  comes  from  interest  and  study, 
and  the  quiet  that  comes  from  the  fear  of  the 
teacher.  These  two  are  easily  distinguished. 
Children  are  controlled  by  internal  and  external 
motives.  You  may  be  the  poorest  of  a  dis¬ 
ciplinarian,  and  yet  have  alniost  death-like 
stillness  in  your  study  room.  It  is  the  discipline 
of  fear,  the  discipline  of  the  tyrant,  the  discipline 
that  is  so  often  an  incubator  of  lawlessness  and 
anarchy  later. 

Can  you  leave  your  school-room  for  ten  min¬ 
utes  or  half  an  hour  and  when  you  return  find 
that  things  have  gone  on  in  an  orderly  manner? 
If  you  can  not,  why  not?  Wherein  K_es  the 
fault?  Good  order  in  the  school-room  impKes 
that  each  pupil  is  able  to  do  the  best  pc^sible 
work  at  any  time  without  external  disturbance. 
This  should  be  your  criterion.  Constantly  study 
how  this  and  that  may  affect  the  proper  work 
of  your  pupils,  and  it  will  answer  as  well  as  can 
be  answered  what  you  may  permit  and  what 
you  can  not  permit. 

•  Good  order  in  the  recitation  demands  that  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  and  the  mind  of  the  class  be 
in  perfect  contact,  that  they  focus  on  the  same 
point.  Upon  this  are  based  the  reason  of  school 
rules.  How  does  this  affect  the  unity  of  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  and  the  class, — this  is  the 
criterion  by  which  you  must  measure  the  sane¬ 
ness  of  the  things  permitted  and  the  things  not 
permitted.  During  the  study  period  the  author 
takes  the  place  of  the  teacher,  and  the  same 
criterion  may  still  be  used.  Now  let  the  young 
teacher  measure  by  this.  “Shall  I  perrrut  wiiis- 
pering?”  “Shall  I  permit  pupils  not  in  the 
recitation  to  ask  questions  about  lessons,  etc., 
while  a  class  is  reciting?”  “Shall  I  perait  a 
child  to  get  a  drink  during  school  hours?”  “Shall 
I  stop  the  recitation  to  reprimand  a  boy?” 
These  are  the  little  things  which  are  big  to  the 
young  teacher.  The  best  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  criterion,  “Do  that  which  will  result  in 
the  closest  possible  contact  between  the  mmd 
of  the  teacher  and  the  mind  of  the  class.” 

It  is  true  we  must  often  choose  between  t^ 
evils.  The  above  criterion  is,  nevertheless#  the 
best  possible  guide.  If  the  conduct  of  a  pupil 
is  such  that  it  will  disturb  the  mental  Unity  of 
the  class  and  the  teacher  more  than  to  stop  and 
reprimand  him,  then  reprimand  by  all  mean^ 
but  see  that  it  is  done  so  effectively  that  it  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  necessary  to  do  so  agam. 
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2.  The  School- Room  at  Recess. 

Recess  is  a  critical  time  for  the  teacher.  Often 
he  may  feel  that  it  is  a  detriment  to  the  school. 
It  is  in  many  ways  the  test  of  the  governing 
power  of  the  teacher.  At  this  time  too,  if  he  is 
observing  and  quick  to  interpret,  he  may  have 
some  of  the  deepest  insights  into  the  real  character 
of  the  pupils — their  best  and  worst  traits.  Much 
of  the  disorder  of  the  school-room  results  from 
the  conduct  in  the  room  at  intermission.  The 
playground  and  the  open  air  are  the  places  for 
sport.  The  school-room  may  be  all  right  for 
relaxation  and  reasonable  conversation  and  jest 
at  play  time. 

From  the  first  pupils  should  enter  the  school¬ 
room  as  if  it  were  sacred  ground:  I  do  not  mean 
with  a  long  face  and  a  woe  begone  look,  but  with 
a  feeling  that  all  frivolousness  must  be  laid 
aside.  Running  and  jumping,  and  boisterousness 
in  the  room  at  recess  make  the  pupils  familiar 
with  such  things  until  it  is  no  longer  shocking 
to  them  when  repeated  after  recess.  There 
should  be  a  feeling  of  impressiveness  and  yet 
cheerfulness  on  entering  the  school-room  which 
is  conducive  to  study  and  right  conduct.  Much 
of  the  sacredness,  the  calm,  restful  sweetness 
which  comes  on  entering  the  church  would  be 
lost  if  all  kinds  of  noisy  games  and  boisterous 
carousals  were  permitted  in  it. 

The  teacher  should  be  at  school  at  least  half 
an  hour  before  time  for  opening  school.  If  the 
teacher  is  habitually  late  he  should  reform  or 
resign.  The  disorder,  not  to  say  pandemonium, 
which  reigns  in  the  school-room  before  he 
comes,  is  detrimental  all  day.  Some  of  the  worst 
disturbances  of  the  school  will  often  be  prevented 
if  the  teacher  is  on  time.  If  it  is  the  custom  for 
pupils  to  bring  lunch  to  school,  as  at  most  schools, 
the  teacher  should  remain  at  the  school  building 
during  the  noon  hour.  The  extra  work  and  tax 
on  the  teacher  is  far  less  than  the  nerve  force 
required  to  straighten  things  out  which  will 
occur  during  the  year  while  he  is  absent,  and 
which  will  not  occur  if  he  is  only  present. 

Proper  decorum  must  be  insisted  upon  as  pupils 
enter  the  room  after  recess.  All  racing  and 
games  should  stop  at  the  ringing  of  the  first 
bell  and  pupils  prepare  to  enter  the  room.  The 
plan  of  entering  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
size  of  the  school.  In  the  larger  towns  and 
in  cities  where  hundreds  of  pupils  must  be  handled, 
the  regular  march  will  be  necessary.  In  smaller 
schools,  falling  in  line  without  regard  to  grade, 
may  be  all  that  is  necessary,  while  in  schools 
between  these,  falling  in  line  by  grade  may  be 
best.  At  a  second  signal,  after  all  is  quiet,  the 
lines  pass  quietly  to  the  room,  the  boys  removing 
their  hats  at  the  door  as  if  they  were  entering  a 
church  or  a  home.  No  pushing,  shoving,  or 
racing  is  permitted  The  teacher,  by  his  kindness 
and  conduct  and  insistance,  can  readily  prevent 
anything  of  the  kind,  without  appearing  to 
do  so. 

3.  Order  in  Calling  and  Dismissing  Classes. 

No  teacher  can  maintain  order  and  decorum 
long  in  the  school-room  without  system  in  calling 
and  dismissing  classes.  One  of  the  most  signal 
failures  I  ever  knew  a  teacher  to  make  in  govern¬ 


ment  could  be  traced,  I  believe;  to  the  lack  of 
order  in  calling  and  dismissing  classes.  As  one 
class  was  dismissed,  the  next  started  to  the 
recitation  seat  without  any  signal.  They  raced, 
scrambled,  and  rushed  helter-skelter,  pell-mell, 
each  trying  to  get  some .  favored  place.  Each 
pupil  should  have  a  certain  definite  place  in  the 
recitation  period.  If  the  class  pass  to  a  recitation 
seat  this  place  will  be  determined  by  : 

1.  The  location  of  the  pupil’s  desk  and  the 
consequent  position  as  the  lines  pass  to  the 
recitation  seat. 

2.  The  kind  of  pupil  with  which  he  will  be 
thrown  at  the  recitation.  Some  congenial  spirits 
cannot  be  close  together  without  causing. disturb¬ 
ance.  Two  reasonably  good  boys  may  not  be 
able  to  sit  near  one  another  without  pinching, 
kicking,  or  disturbing  one  another,  and  the  others 
in  the  class.  Separate  such  as  far  as  possible 
during  the  recitation.  Good  order  at  the  recita¬ 
tion  and  during  study  periods  is  influenced 
much  by  the  good  judgment  of  the  teacher  in 
seating  pupils. 

There  should  be  a  definite  signal  for  calling 
classes.  This  may  be  a  gentle  tap  of  the  bell, 
a  gentle  stroke  of  the  pencil  on  the  desk,  or  it 
may  be  the  calling  of  ‘‘One”  by  the  teacher.  I 
have  always  preferred  the  last,  although  the 
call  bell  went  unused  on  my  desk.  At  this  signal 
each  pupil  begins  promptly  to  get  ready  to  rise, 
if  the  class  is  to  pass  to  the  recitation  seat,  or  to 
lay  aside  all  books  and  papers  not  needed  in  the 
recitation  if  the  pupils  are  to  remain  in  their 
seats.  The  second  signal,  ‘‘Two,”  is  given,  and 
each  pupil  stands  quietly  by  the  desk,  each 
knowing  in  which  aisle  to  stand.  When  all  have 
risen,  the  third  signal,  Three,”  is  given,  and 
the  pupils  pass  quietly  to  the  recitation  seat 
where,  with  a  gentle  nod  of  the  head,  or  a  fourth 
signal,  all  are  seated.  If  the  recitation  is  to  be 
conducted  with  the  class  at  their  desks,  all  papers 
pencils  and  books  not  needed  in  the  recitation 
are  laid  aside.  These  are  always  disorder  breed¬ 
ers,  and  serve  only  to  distract  the  attention. 
Flowers  in  the  spring  time  may  even  be  a 
nuisance,  as  they  come  so  often  between  the 
pupil’s  mind  and  the  lesson.  The  same  is  true 
of  perfume  cards  and  numerous  other  little 
things. 

The  same  plan  of  dismissing  a  class  may’  be 
used  as  in  calling  it.  When  a  class  is  seated, 
give  ample  time  between  the  seating  and  the 
calling  of  another,  for  each  to  get  ready  to  work. 
Never  seem  to  hurry;  it  is  simply  a  waste  of  time. 
Promptness  of  action  is  all  right,  but  haste  is 
waste  of  time. 


Little  Red=Cap. 

Retold  and  Interpreted  by  Ossian  Lang. — Illustrated  by  Hebm  Vogel 

[Copyrighted.— All  Rights  Reserved.] 

There  was  once  a  sweet  little  lassie  whom  everybody  loved.  She  had 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair.  She  could  feed  her  chickens,  wash  the  dishes, 
sew  on  buttons,  and  help  her  mother  in  many  ways.  And  she  was  always 
glad  to  help. 

Her  grandmother  just  doted  on  her  and  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
give  her  presents.  One  day  she  bought  her  a  cap  of  bright  red  velvet. 
This  cap  was  so  becoming  that  the  little  girl  would  wear  nothing  else  out 
of  doors,  and  soon  all  people  called  her  Little  Red-Cap. 

One  day  her  mother  said  to  her  :  “Come,  Little  Red-Cap,  here  is  a 
basket  with  some  milk  and  butter  and  a  piece  of  cake  in  it.  Take  this  to 
grandmother;  she  is  ill  and  very  weak.  Be  a  good  little  girl,  and  take  a 
handkerchief  with  you,  and  don’t  forget  to  say,  ‘How  do  you  do?’  when 
you  go  into  the  room.  And  when  anyone  gives  you  a  present  always  say, 
‘  Thank  you  ?’  Now  run  along  and  don’t  break  the  milk  bottle  or  else 
grandmother  will  have  no  milk.  ’ 

Little  Red-Cap  took  the  basket  filled  with  good  things,  and  said,  ‘  T 
will  be  careful,  mother.”  Then  she  kissed  her  mother  good-bye  and 

started  off. 
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'  Grandmother’s  house  stood  in  the  wood,  half  an  hour’s  walk  from 

the  village. 

Little  Red-Cap  had 
not  gone  very  far  when 
she  met  a-  wolf  who  lived 
in  the  woods.  Little  Red- 
Cap  did  not  know  how  bad  he  was,  and  so  she  was  not  afraid. 

The  wolf  came  up  am  said:  “Good  morning,  Little  Red-Cap.” 

“Good  morning,  Mister  Wolf” 

“Where  are  you  going.  Little  Red-Cap  ?” 

“I  am  going  to  see  my  grandmother,  Mister  Wolf.” 

“What  have  you  in  your  basket,  Little  Red-Cap  ?” 

“Sweet  milk  and  new  butter,  and  a  fresh  cake  which  my  mother 

I 

baked  yesterday.  My  grandmother  is  ill  and  very  weak,  and  she  will 
pnjoy  these  things.”  ,  ' 

“Where  does  your  grandmother  live  ?” 
i-  “Oh,  she  lives  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  from  here.  Under  the 
biggest  oak  tree  in  the  woods 
stands  her  house,  and  there  is  a 
hedge  of  hazelnuts  around  it. 

Don’t  you  knew  here  it  is?” 

“I  am  sorry  your  grand¬ 
mother  is  so  ill.  You  ought 
to  pick  some  strawberries  for 
her.  They  will  make  her  well. 

Good-bye,  Little  Red-Cap!” 

“Good-bye,  Mr.  WolF!” 
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The  wolf  walked  away.  When  he  was  out  of  Little  Red-Cap’s  sight 
he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  grandmother’s  house. 

Little  Red-Cap  put  her  basket  on  the  ground  and  picked  a  whole 
quart  of  sweet  strawberries  to  take  to  her  grandmother. 

Meanwhile  the  wolf  had  come  to  grandmother’s  house.  “Tap,  tap. 


tap!”  he  knocked  at 
the  door. 

“Who  is  there?” 
asked  the  grand- 
nlother. 

“  It  is  I,”  said  the 
wolf  in  a  soft,  voice, 

“Little  Red-Cap.  I 
have  brought  you  some 
sweet  milk  and  new 
butter  and  some  fresh 
cake,  and  I  am  so  sorry 
you  are  sick.” 

‘  ‘  Lift  the  latch 
and  walk  in,  my  dear, 
called  the  grand¬ 
mother. 

The  wolf  did  lift 
the  latch.  He  ran 
right  up  to  grand¬ 
mother's  bed,  and  said, 

“How  do  you  do, 
grandmother?  Then  he  ate  her  up  just  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Now  the  wolf  put  on  grandmother’s  nightgown  and  tied  her  clean 
white  nightcap  on  his  rough  old  head  and  jumped  into  her  bed. 
“Now  I  am  all  ready  for  sweet  Little  Red-Cap,  he  said. 


COLUMBUS  AT  THL 

(From  a  Painti  i 
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After  Little  Red-Cap  had  picked  the  strawberries  she  sat.  down  to 
rest  a  while.  It  was  so  bright  and  fresh  in  the  woods.  She  heard  the 
birds  sing  in  the  tall  trees  and  she  watched  the  brook  as  it  hurried 

merrily  over  the  rough  stones.  Everything  was  happy  and  she  was 
happy,  too. 

I 

“Poor  Grandmother  is  ill,”  she  thought,  and  cannot  come  out  into 
the  woods  ;  I’ll  take  her  some  flowers,  too.”  So  she  picked  some  dande¬ 
lions  and  violets  and  put  them  into  her  basket,  and,  singing  gaily,  ran  on 
to  grandmother’s  house.  “Tap,  tap,  tap  !”  she  knocked  at  the  door.- 

“Lift  the  latch  and  walk  in,  my  dear,”  called  the  wolf,  trying  to 
make  his  voice  very  soft.  Little  Red-Cap  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 

“How  do  you  do,  grandmother.” 

“Put  the  basket  on  the  table  and  come  to  the  bed  and  kiss  me,”  said 
the  wolf.  • 

“Thank  you,  grandmother  !” 

% 

Little  Red-Cap  thought  grandmother’s  voice  very  hoarse.  “She 
must  have  a  cold,”  she  said  to  herself  So  she  put  the  basket  on  the  table 
and  ran  up  to  the  bed. 

When  she  saw  the  long,  hairy  arms  she  began  to  be  afraid,  and  said  : 
What  long  arms  you  have,  grandmother  !” 

“The  better  to  hug  you  with,  my  dear.” 

Then  she  saw  the  long  ears  under  the  nightcap,  and  she  said  :  “What 
great  ears  you  have,  grandmother  !” 

“The  better  to  hear  you  with,  my  dear.” 

What  large  eyes  you  have,  grandmother  I” 

“The  better  to  see  you  with,  my  dear.” 

What  a  big  mouth  you  have,  grandmother  !” 

The  better  to  eat  you  up  with,  my  dear.  ” 
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And  the  bad  wolf  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ate  Little  Red-Cap.  He 
smacked  his  bps  and  said,  “Wasn’t  she  sweet  ?  Then  he  climbed  into 
the  bed  agcdn.  Soon  he  was  fast  asleep  and  snored  so  loudly  that  the 
windows  ratc^^'d. 

The  next  n  orning  a  hunter  rode  past  the  house.  What  is  that 
strange  noise?  ’  he  said;  “it  certainly  cannot  be  the  old  lady.  So  he 
opened  the  door  and  went  into  the  house.  There  on  the  bed  lay  the  wolf. 

“Oh!  it  is  you,  old  grayskin!  I  have  been  looking  for  you  many 

weeks  1’  ’  The  hunter  cut  the  wolf  open 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  out  walked 
grandmother  and  Little  Red-Cap. 

Then  the  little  girl  found  some 
heavy  stones  and  grandmother  put 
them  into  the  wolf  and  sewed  up  the 
skin.  When  the  wolf  awoke  he  wanted 
to  run  away.  But  the  stones  were  so 
heavy  that  he  fell  down  and  died. 

The  hunter  took  the  fur  coat  of 
the  wolf,  grandmother  ate  the  cake  and  drank  the  milk,  and  Little  Red- 
Cap  was  glad  she  was  in  the  world  again. 

Is  It  True? 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  sun  go  down  in  the  West  and  color  the 
sky  a  beautiful  red?  If  you  have,  then  you  have  seen  Little  Red-Cap.  She 
is  that  wonderful  afterglow. 

« 

The  wolf  is  the  night.  Little  Red-Cap  is  swallowed  by  darkness. 

In  the  morning  the  sun  rises  like  a  mighty  hunter.  His  rays  pierce 
the  darkness.  The  red  glow  of  the  morning  sky  is  Little  Red-Cap  come 
to  life  again. 
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THE  PEANUT 

The  peanut  called  also  ground  nut,®^ 
earth  nut,  monkey  nut.  goober  and®^^ 
Manilla  nut  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
all  tropical  and  subtropical  countries 
especially  in  America,  Africa,  India, 
Maylayan  Archipelago  and  China. 

In  tropical  countries  the  seeds  ard 
also  the  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds 
are  much  used  for  food,  the  oil  is 
mso  used  by  the  natives  “for  lamps. 
The  leaves  of  the  peanut  plant  re¬ 
semble  clover  and  form  ^ood  food 
for  cattle  Large  quantities  of  seeds 
are  imported  to  Europe  for  their 
oil.  Peanut  oil  forms  an  excellent 
substitute  for  olive  oil. 


October  Entertainments. 

By  Bertha  E,  Bush,  Iowa. 

An  October  Rhyme. 

Sing  a  song  of  autumn  leaves; 

Yellow,  red,  and  brown; 

Sing  of  squirrels  chattering; 

Ripe  nuts  rattling  down; 

Bird-flocks  flying  southward; 

Beauty  far  and  near. 

Don’t  you  think  October 
The  best  month  of  the  year? 

In  Honor  of  Columbus. 

An  exercise  for  Discovery  Day,  October  12, 
or  the  speaking  day  nearest  it. 

The  Boy  Who  Loved  His  Geography. 

(This  may  be  sung  by  the  school  or  given  as  a 
recitation,  three  pupils  reciting  the  three  stanzas 
and  the  whole  school  joining  in  repeating  the 
chorus.) 

Let  other  folks  tell  of  mad  pranks  in  school; 

Of  idling  and  mischief  and  antics  free; 

We  speak  of  a  boy  who  obeyed  each  rule; 

The  boy  who  loved  his  geography. 

CHORUS. 

Columbus,  Columbus,  yes,  that  was  his  name* 
He’d  rather  draw  maps  than  to  join  in  a  game; 
And  yet  he  was  strong  and  as  brave  as  could  be; 
The  boy  who  loved  his  geography. 

He  studied  each  lesson  most  eagerly. 

He  learned  of  each  country  and  longed  to  ex¬ 
plore 

The. ocean  beyond  and  new  wonders  see; 

Each  day  he  thought  of  it  more  and  more. 

Chorus — Columbus,  etc. 

And  when  he  grew  older  he  went,  in  truth; 

And  in  exploration  he  found  his  joy ; 

He  gave  us  our  new  world,  this  studious  youth 
And  all  men  honor  the  name  of  the  boy. 
Chorus — Columbus,  etc. 


Columbus  and  his  Men. 

A  Little  Dialogue  for  Discovery  Day. 

Characters: 

Columbus. 

His  sailors. 

The  women  of  Spain. 

Columbus  should  be  one  of  the  oldest  and 
brightest  boys  in  the  room.  If  possible,  he 
should  be  dressed  in  costume.  An  old  fash¬ 
ioned  courtier’s  suit  with  gay  jacket,  knee  buck¬ 
les,  and  lace  ruffles  would  be  very  pretty  and  ap¬ 
propriate.  but  if  that  is  not  practicable  let  him  be 
wrapped  in  a  long  dark  cloak.  The  sailors  may 
come  in  in  groups,  as  indicated,  or  one  at  a  time. 
Only  one  is  expected  to  speak  each  stanza. 

Columbus  (entering): 

I  sail  o’er  the  ocean  dark; 

Where  none  have  sailed  before; 

To  lands  marked  in  no  chart. 

To  a  far  and  unknown  shore. 

My  men  are  full  of  fear; 

They  urge  me  to  go  back; 

For  terrors  seize  us  here 

And  death  lurks  by  our  track. 

But  onward  still  I  speed  ; 

My  steadfast  way  I  hold 
To  where  the  west  winds  lead 
Through  dangers  manifold. 

No  threats  can  make  me  quail; 

No  teiTors  move  my  mind, 

But  westward  still  I  sail, 

An  unknown  world  to  find. 

A  Sailor  (Running  in  and  kneeling  before  Col¬ 
umbus)  : 

Master,  master,  I  have  come; 

Sent  by  all  the  rest 
To  entreat  you  to  turn  home; 
Cota6ws— Sail  on  to  the  west! 

Two  Sailors  (Rushing  in  in  great  excitement) : 
Master,  we  have  seen  a  mountain 
With  a  burning  top. 

Evil  sign,  we  all  agree. 

Master,  let  us  stop. 
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(Columbus  shakes  his  head  in  refusal.  Enter 
another  group  of  sailors,  very  much  terrified.) 
Sailors — Master,  fearful  monsters  near 
Rear  up  horrid  crest. 

They  will  kill  us!  Pray  go  back! 
Columbus — Sail  on  to  the  west! 

(A  larger  group  of  sailors  enter.  They  look 
angry  as  well  as  terrified.) 

The  Leader — 

Master,  now  the  wind  has  ceased ! 

We  shall  be  becalmed 
We  shall  starve  unless  we  turn. 

(Looks  pleadingly  at  Columbus,  but  Columbus 
shakes  his  head.  Then  the  leader  turns  to  the 
other  .sailors,  saying  threateningly) : 

We  are  strong  men,  armed; 

If  he  turns  not  back  today. 

Heeding  our  request. 

Let  us  throw  him  in  the  sea. 

(All  make  threatening  gestures.) 

Columbus  (sternly) — 

Sail  on  to  the  west! 

(The  sailors  step  back  and  look  at  Columbus 
as  if  they  feared  but  did  not  dare  disobey  him. 
Then  they  begin  to  sing  while  Columbus  watches 
them  sadly  in  his  loneliness  apart.) 

SONG  BY  THE  SAILORS. 

Tune  ''The  Boy  and  the  Lark.”  Modern 
Music  Series,  First  Book,  by  Eleanor  Smuth, 
page  18. 

0  mournfully  and  fearfully 
We’re  sailing,  sailing  on, 

In  terror  o’er  an  unlmown  sea; 

With  hope  and  courage  gone. 

Our  master  heeds  not  threats  nor  prayers; 

He  will  not  cease  the  quest. 

Irnpelled  by  his  unyielding  will 
We’re  sailing  to  the  west. 

Another  Sailor  (Rushing  in  with  branch  of  a 
tree  bearing  red  berries) — See!  See!  This  came 
floating  by  the  ship !  We  must  be  near  some  land ! 

(All  crowd  around  and  examine  it.  While 
they  are  looking,  another  sailor  comes  in  with  a 
bit  of  wet  wood.  He  cries  out) — 

Look!  Look!  We  found  this  floating  on  the 
water.  It  must  have  come  from  land,  for,  see, 
it  is  cut  with  a  knife! 

Another  sailor  in  the  group  (pointing) — And 
see:  There  is  a  land-bird  alighting  on  our  mast! 
And  there  is  another!  Those  birds  could  not 
get  here  if  land  were  not  near. 

All  (Suddenly  becoming  very  glad)— It  is  true! 
Land  must  be  near!  (Going  to  Columbus)  0, 
master,  forgive  us  that  we  doubted  so  and  were 
so  discouraged. 

Columbus— SmeXy,  my  men.  You  have  had 
much  to  make  you  discouraged,  and  you  have 
worked  bravely  in  spite  of  your  fears.  Now  that 
we  have  seen  such  signs,  I  feel  sure  that  land  is 
at  hand.  We  have  succeeded  in  our  enterprise. 

We  have  crossed  the  great,  dangerous,  unknown 
ocean  and  sailed  west  until  we  have  come  to  land. 

Can  you  not  think  how  the  women  of  Spain  wili 
sing  songs  in  our  honor?  Listen,  I  can  fancy  I 
hear  them  now! 

(Boys  led  by  Columbus  go  to  one  side  and 
stand  there  as  if  listening.  A  number  of  girls 


come  to  the  front  and  sing  to  the  tune  of  t'  Colum-  \ 
bia.  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean.”)  < 

0  Columbus,  so  brave,  crowned  with  glor>L  ! 

0  crew,  sorely  troubled  and  sad, 

The  ages  shall  tell  of  your  story. 

Your  deed  has  made  distant  worlds  glad. 

With  heart  never  failing  nor  faltering 
You  conquered  the  sea’s  threat’ning  wave 
And  gave  us  the  land  that  we  live  in, 

Columbus,  so  steadfast  and  brave. 

REFRAIN. 

Columbus,  so  steadfast  and  brave! 

Columbus,  so  steadfast  and  brave !  | 

You  gave  us  the  land  that  we  live  in, 

Columbus,  so  steadfast  and  brave ! 

(At  the  close  of  the  song,  the  boys  march  to 
the  girls,  with  Columbus  in  the  place  of  honor  in 
the  center,  and  all  repeat  the  chorus  together. 

If  desired,  Columbus  may  then  be  crowned  with 
a  wreath  of  laurel  or  oak-leaves.  They  then 
march  off  in  couples  down  the  center  aisle, 
turning  at  the  back  of  the  room  to  go  to  their 
seats.  Let  the  organ  play  or  the  school  sing  while 
they  march.) 

Recitation — To  the  West  Wind. 

Oh,  western  wind,  that  softly  blows. 

These  bright  October  days. 

When  Autumn’s  red  and  yellow  leaves 
Set  all  the  woods  ablaze. 

Oh,  western  wind,  when  long  ago 
Columbus  sailed  away. 

You  brought  him  hope,  you  brought  him 
cheer. 

One  glad  October  day. 

You  brought  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
Across  the  salty  seas. 

And  told  him  that  a  land  was  near. 

Oh,  merry  western  breeze! 

We  thank  you  for  the  help  you  gave 
Columbus  long  ago. 

Oh,  give  to  us  his  courage  brave 
Whatever  winds  may  Blow!  < 

An  Exercise  for  Apple  Time, 

F irst  Child  (Wearing  a  wreath  of  apple  blossoms) 

I  am  Spring;  I  touch  the  trees. 

They  blossom  into  flowers. 

All  the  air  is  fragrant  then. 

Happy  all  t  he  hours. 

Second  Child  (Wearing  a  crown  of  green  leaves) 

I  am  Summer;  ’neath  my  leaves 
The  apples  swell  and  grow 
Though  you  may  not  see  them, 

They  are  hidden  so. 

Third  Child  (With  apples  on  a  branch) 

I  am  Autumn;  when  I  come 
Their  cheeks  grow  rosy  red ;  ♦ 

Blushing,  maybe,  to  be  seen 
In  branches  overhead. 

Fourth  Child  (With  leafless  bough  and  olate  of 
apples) — 

When  I  come;  the  trees  grow  bare 
But  my  fires  are  warm. 

Ho,  for  plates  of  apples  then; 

To  eat  in  winter’s  storm. 


Entertainment  Helps  for  the  Rural  Teacher 

By  Grace  B.  Faxon 

Last  month  I  named,  among  the  finest  prize  contest  pieces,  ‘‘The  Ride  from  Ghent  to  Aix,”  by  Robert  Browning. 
Some  suggestions  on  how  to  render  this  wonderful  poem  might  prove  helpful,  so  I  have  .decided  to  “  talk”  about  it 
this  month.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  as  to  whether  you  like  these  lesson-talks  on  recitations.  Don’t 
forget  to  write  me.  Address.  (Miss)  Grace  B.  Faxon,  care  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company.  . 


How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  From 
Ghent  to  Aix. 

I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three: 

‘‘Good  speed!”  cried  the  watch  as  the  gate-bolts  un¬ 
drew;  . 

‘‘Speed!”  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through; 

Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest. 

And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

What  is  most  unusual  in  a  poem  happens  in 
this  one.  The  action  starts  in  with  the  first 
line.  There  is  no  introductory  stanza  or  stanzas. 
From  the  first  line  to  the  last  one  of  the  poem 
the  interest  of  the  audience  is  intense,  because 
there  is  action  thruout.  Remember  that  we 
are  not  studying  the  poem  from  a  literary  stand¬ 
point,  but  from  the  elocutionary,  though,  of 
course,  the  reciter  must  study  the  rpeaning  of  the 
words  unfamiliar  to  him,  or  he  will  not  render 
the  selection  intelligently. 

The  poem  is  written  in  the  first  person,  and 
therefore  becomes  an  impersonation.  Many  more 
liberties  may  be  taken  with  an  impersonation 
than  with  a  narration  told  in  the  third  person. 
The  reciter  becomes  the  person  telling  the  story. 
He  must,  then,  endeavor  to  tell  it  as  nearly  like 
the  person  that  the  author  intended  to  portray 

as  is  possible.  i.  ^  1 1 

In  this  selection  a  vigorous,  hearty,  blufi  old 
soldier,  of,  say,  fifty,  is  telling  of  a  dramatic 
episode  in  his  life.  Put  strengH^  and  vigor  into 
the  story.  Let  your  enthusiastic  and  convincing 
manner  compel  the  interest  and  admiration  of 
your  audience. 

Give  a  galloping  movement  to  the  first  two 
lines  by  making  pauses  as  follows: 

I  sprang — to  the  stirrup — and  Joris — and  he — 

I  galloped— Dirck  galloped— we  galloped  all  three— 

Emphasize  “I,”  ‘‘Joris.”  and  “he”  in  line  one, 
and  “I  galloped,”  “Dirck  galloped,”  “galloped, 
and  “three”  in  the  second.  It  is  usually  in 
poor  taste  to  begin  a  recitation  with  a  gesture, 
but,  as  I  said  before,  this  is  an  unusual  poem 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  line  seems  to 
require  a  movement  of  the  hand.  On  “sprang 
to  the  stirrup”  let  right  hand,  palm  down,  be 
carried  outward  from  mid-front  and  slightly 
ascending,  a  quick  niovement.  Hold  through 
line  one  and  then  let  it  fall  at  side  in  line  two. 
Call  out  the  “Good  speed”  cheerily,  prolonging 
the  “ee”  in  “speed.”  Indicate  the  “watch 
by  extending  the  right  hand,  palm  down,  out  at 
right,  half  way  between  mid-front  and  the  sic^. 
(We  may  call  this  right  oblique.)  Give  the 
“speed”  in  the  next  line  more  softly,  but  prolong 
the  “ee”  sound  also.  Drop  right  arm  at  side 
in  the  beginning  of  this  line,  at  the  same  time 
raising  left  (palm  down)  hand  at  left  oblique, 
thus  locating  the  echo. 


Increase  the  word  action  on  line 
sixth  line  use  a  lower  pitch  and  a  stronger  tone. 
If  you  desire  a  gesture  in  the  last  line,  let  both 
hands  sweep  front  in  a  swift  gesture. 

Not  a  word  to  each  other:  we  kept  the  great  pace. 

Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our  place. 

I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  Gght, 

Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right. 
Rebuckled  the  check-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 

Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland,  a  whit. 

Rapid  word  action  through  the  first  two  lines 
of  this  stanza,  using  a  sustained  monotone, 
which  will  suggest  the  steady  beat  of  the  horses’ 
hoofs.  The  eyes  look  out  into  the  audience  in 
a  concentrated  gaze.  The  left  hand  is  held, 
closed,  in  front  of  the  waist-line, — ^  though 
holding  the  reins;  the  right  hangs  at  side. 

With  line  three  drop  the  monotone  but  do  not 
decrease  the  word  action.  Make  several  short, 
quick  gestures,  first  with  one  hand,  then  the  other, 
as  you  describe  arranging  the  harness.  These 
are  not  accurate  movements,  but  will  serve,  to 
make  the  story  more  vivid. 

Now,  with  the  last  line,  use  a  slow  tone  that  is 
tinged  with  admiration  for  your  noble  horse. 
“Less  steadily”  has  value.  “Whit,”  too,  will 
receive  emphasis  as  full  falling  inflection  is  given 
to  it.  The  three  lines  preceding  the  last  take 
rising  inflection,  to  suggest  the  steady  speed. 

’Twas  moonset  at  starting;  but  while  we  drew  near 
Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned  clear: 

At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see; 

At  Duffeld,  ’twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be; 

And  from  Mechlin  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half 
chime. 

So  Joris  broke  silence  with,  “Yet  there  is  time!” 

With  this  stanza  we  take  up  a  conversational 
narrative  tone,  which  calls  for  a  new  pitch  at 
every  change  of  thought.  The  word  action  is 
moderately  slow.  “Moonset”  and  “starting” 
are  emphatic  words,  as  are  each  of  the  towns 
mentioned .  Use  no  gestures ;  indicate  the  ‘  ‘  star 
by  looking  up.  Emphasize  “could”  in  line  four. 
Tip  the  head  a  bit  as  though  listening  to  the 
chime  from  the  Mechlin  church  in  the  next  line. 
Increase  the  force  in  the  last  line  to  convey  the 
significance  of  the  sound  of  the  clock,  and  let 
Joris’s  words  come  in  an  aspirate,  gasping,  eager 
tone,  with  one  clinched  hand  brought  up  near 
chest. 

At  Aershat,  up  leaped,  of  a  sudden,  the  sun. 

And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one. 

To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past; 

And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper,  Roland,  at  last. 

With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray; 

Make  the  word  movement  of  line  one  hurried 
and  jerky,  and  use,  if  you  like,  a  quick  ascending 
gesture.  Lower  the  hand  in  the  next  line,  mak¬ 
ing  the  tone  a  monotone.  Keep  the  voice  up 
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at  the  end  of  the  line;  as  it  is  closely  related  to 
line  three.  “Mist”  and  “us”  are  the  emphatic 
words.  Put  great  pride  in  the  fourth  line  and 
look  down  a  little  as  on  the  horse,  as  you  describe 
him.  Put  intensity  and  sincerity  into  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  Use  no  gestures.  If  you  choose,  take  the 
rider’s  attitude  with  the  reins  in  the  left  hand. 
The  voice  falls  only  half-way  on  the  last  word, 
“spray,”  as  the  description  is  continued  into  the 
next  stanza. 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 

For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track; 

And  one  eye’s  black  intelligence — ever  that  glance 

O’er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance! 

And  his  thick  heavy  spume-flakes,  which  aye  and  anon 

His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on. 

Continue  the  description  with  love  and  tender¬ 
ness  in  the  voice.  Look  down  affectionately 
at  the  horse.  Do  not  pause  after  “back.” 
While  the  word  action  is  fairly  slow,  the  manner 
is  full  of  enthusiasm  and  is  intense.  Pause 
slightly  between  subjects  and  predicates,  except 
when  the  subject  is  a  pronoun.  A  slight  pause, 
for  instance,  between  “other”  and  “pricked” 
is  valuable.  Let  the  voice  fall  on  “track.” 
Use  a  new  pitch  of  voice  on  “ever.”  Give  the 
,0,  in  “aye”  the  long  sound.  Let  “upwards” 
take  rising  inflection.  A  jerky  movement  of 
words  will  carry  out  the  sense  of  the  line. 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned;  and  cried  Joris,  “Stay  spur! 

Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault’s  not  in  her; 

Well  remember  at  Aix’’— for  one  heard  the  quick 
wheeze 

Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck,  and  staggering 
knees. 

And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  her  flank. 

As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

Joris  is  out  of  breath  with  hard  riding  and 
would  cry  to  Dirck,  who  is  about  to  use  his  spurs,’ 
in  a  breathless  tone, — a  hoarse  whisper,  at  the 
same  time  raising  a  hand  of  protest.  Remember 
tl^t  a  command  takes  falling  inflection,  so  on 
-  Stay  spur!  let  the  voice  fall.  Then  in  some 
alarrn;  -‘Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault’s 
/icr.”  Give  emphasis  to  Premember” 
Break  off  suddenly  to  describe  the 
tall  of  the  horse.  If  you  like,  stretch  out  the 
right  hand  at  right  oblique  thru  the  description; 
the  face  and  voice  expressing  horror.  Color  and 
emphasize  the  adjectives.  In  the  last  line  let 
the  hand  descend  quickly  on  Pdown.” 


strongly,  also  in  -“For  Aix  is  in  sight,”  throwing 
up  the  hand  over  the  shoulder  in  the  relief  of 
being  so  near  the  goal. 

How  they’ll  greet  us!”  And  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone; 

And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  full  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  fate 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim,  ’ 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-socket’s  rim. 

-‘How  they’ll  greet  us!”  comes  hoarsely,  but 
with  eagerness.  Give  the  exclamation  falling 
inflection.  Break  off  suddenly  and  extending 
left  hand  at  left  oblique,  to  indicate  the  position 
of  the  rider;  describe  the  fall  of  the  horse  with 
horror  in  your  face  and  voice.  PDead”  is  the 
all-important  word.  Let  the  voice  have  an 
aspirate  quality  on  this  word.  Give  Pstone” 
filing  inflection  and  pause  a  little  after  it. 
Drop  the  left  hand  at  the  side  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  line,  but  put  out  the  right  hand, 
as  though  you  are  touching  the  horse  lovingly 
Emphasize  Pmy  Roland”  and  P whole.”  Do 
not  pause  after  P weight,”  but  Pnews”  is  of  so 
much  emphasis  that  the  voice  will  naturally 
fall  on  it.  P Alone”  also  has  value.  As  you 
describe  Roland  in  the  last  two  lines,  increase  the 
word  action,  and  show  the  horror  of  it  all  in  your 
facial  expression  and  in  your  voice;  which  be¬ 
comes  aspirate  in  the  last  few  words  of  the  last 
line. 


So  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Past  Looz  and  past  'Tbngres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky; 
ine  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 

Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle,  bright  stubble-like 
chaff. 

Till  o’er  bv  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white. 

And  Gallop,  cried  Joris,  “for  Aix  is  in  sight!” 

Give  the  first  part  of  line  one  almost  brusquely' 
the  last  part,  P  Joris  and  I”  gravely.  The  hands 
hang  at  the  sides.  PLooz”  takes  rising  inflection; 
--Tongres  falling.  Look  up  at  the  Psky”  and 
the  -  sun.  Color  the  word  P pitiless”  and  let 
the  face  be  expressive  of  the  meaning.  Lines 
two  ^nd  thrGG  tskG  falling  inflGction,  but  four 
and  five  rising.  Use  a  new  pitch  on  line  five' 
and  point  to  the  -  spire”  with  hand.  The  word 
action  thru  this  stanza  is  rapid,  the  manner  is 


Then  I  loose  my  buff-coat,  each  holster  let  fall, 
bhook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all; 
btood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear. 

Galled  my  Roland  his  pet-name,  my  horse  without  peer; 
Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad  or 
good. 

Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

Now  the  movement  becomes  very  swift;  the 
manner  full  of  excitement.  Give  rising  inflection 
to  each  of  the  phrases;  that  is,  rising  voice  on 

-  coat,  -  fall,  boots,  etc.  Make  quick  hand 
movements,  to  help  make  vivid  the  picture. 
Bend  the  body  over  on  P leaned”  and  carry  out 
the  wo^s,  -  patted  his  ear,”  with  admiration  in 
tone.  Give  rising  inflection  to  each  of  the 
phrases  of  line  four,  emphasizing  P pet-name” 
and  -  peer.  Change  to  a  brusque;  excited 
manner  on  -  clapped  my  hands,”  carrying  out 
the  words  Give  rising  inflection  to  each  of  the 
phrases.  -‘Any”  is  an  emphatic  word.  The 
last  line  comes  with  admiration  and  joy  shown 
m  the  voice.  Give  decided  rising  inflection  to 

-  galloped,  and  as  decided  falling  to  Pstood.” 

And  all  I  remember  is,  friends  flocking  round. 

As  I  sat  with  his  head  ’twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground’ 
And  no  voice  was  but  praising  this  Roland  of  mine,  ’ 

wv,’  f  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine. 

Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 

Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from 
Ghent. 

A  reminiscent;  bluff  tone  and  manner;  and 
of  course,  slower  word  action.  Give  -“remember’’ 
empha^s.  Bow  the  head  in  relaxation  in  line 
two.  Raise  it  with  line  three.  The  voice  is 
lull  ol  pride  when  you  mention  the  horse.  Give 
the  last  two  lines  in  a  lower  pitch  of  voice  than 
the  preceding,  as  they  are  parenthetical.  Make 


Construction  and  Illustrative  Drawing  in  Hiawatha  Work 

By  E.  Fern  Hague,  New  York. 


The  following  objects  can  be  made  from  exact 
measurements  or  by  folding  the  paper  and  cutting. 
Oak  tag  or  any  other  strong  drawing  paper  can 
be  used. 

Figure  1. — After  the  canoe  is  cut  out  the  ends 
can  be  closed  by  pasting  together  or  by  sewing 
with  raffia.  Strips  should  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
across  for  seats. 

Figures  II.  and  V. — In  making  these  objects,  in 
order  to  have  the  proper  length,  paste  two  pieces 
of  drawing  paper  together.  In  Figure  V  a  strip 
of  paper  should  be  pasted  along  the  back  of  the 
head-dress,  to  keep  the  feathers  in  place. 

Feathers  can  be  made  of  paper  and  colored, 
but  if  they  can  be  procured,  real  feathers  are  best. 


Figure  VI. — If  the  class  can  use  the  ruler 
accurately,  it  is  better  to  have  the  wigwam  con¬ 
structed  by  exact  measurement.  Otherwise,  it 
can  be  folded  in  the  following  manner:  First 
fold  in  half, — fold  each  half  diagonally  from  the 
apex,  then  fold  each  diagonal  portion  and  cut. 

The  following  subjects  are  suggested  for  illus¬ 
trative  drawing. 

I. — Hiawatha’s  Home.  A— A  wigwam  by  the 
shores  of  Githe  Gurnee,  the  pine  trees  behind  it. 
II. — Hiawatha  in  the  cradle.  A— Rocked  by 
Nakomis.  III. — Hiawatha  among  his  pets.  IV. — 
Learning  to  shoot.  V. — Learning  to  paddle.  VI. 
^Learning  to  ride.  VII. — Making  his  wigwam. 
VIII. — Making  his  canoe. 


Figure  VI 


Figure  III 


Figure  V 


Drawing  and  Constructive  Work  for  October 

By  Anna  Linehan,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Grade  I. 

First  Week — Studying  color 'in  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

Making  sheet  of  Fall  vegetables. 

Either  color  work,  or  cutting. 

Or,  modeling  in  clay. 

Second  Week — Study  of  cube — its  corners,  sides, 
and  edges.  Modeling  same. 

Making  pictures  of  cube  on  blackboard,  or 


Plan  for  Barn. 

large  drawing  on  paper.’  A  square  with 
table  line  is  sufficient  at  the  time. 

Third  Week — Folding  square  of  paper  for  bam. 
Mounting  same  on  large 
sheet. 

Fourth  Week— Cutting 
cows,  horses,  sheep,  or 
other  animals  suggestive 
of  farm  life.  These  may 
be  added  to  the  picture  of 
bam,  and  used  for  story. 

Grade  2. 

First  Week— Making  seed 
envelope. 

Second  Week— Cut;  paste, 
and  mark  envelope. 

Third  Week— Study  of  ellip¬ 
soid  and  ovoid .  Cutting  or 
drawing  fmit  or  vegetables 
of  this  general  shape, — 
such  as  pears,  olives,  pine¬ 
apples,  cucumbers,  water¬ 
melons,  etc. 

Fourth  Week— Illustration 
for  Hallow-e’en,  or  some 
familiar  story. 

Grade  3. 

First  Week— Have  class 
familiar  with  twelve  colors 
of  the  chart. 

Second  Week — Drawing 
trees  in  reds,  greens,  and 
yellows. 

Third  Week — Using  same 
colors  for  design. 

Fourth  Week— Illustrating 
some  story  with  brush, 
pencil,  or  scissors. 


Grade  4* 

Drawing  branch  of  Autumn  leaves. 

Using  same  colors  for  design  of  cover  for  some 
poem  relating  to  Autumn.  These  words  from 
Longfellow’s  “Autumn”  could  be  used. 

His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 

A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees, 

And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes. 

Pouring  new  glory  on  the  Autumn  woods. 
****=(:* 

Through  the  trees  the  golden  robin  moves.  The 
purple  finch. 

That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 

A  Winter  bird  comes  with  its  plaintive  whistle 
And  pecks  by  the  witch-hazel,  whilst  aloud 
From  cottage  roofs  the  warbling  bluebird  sings. 

And  merrily,  with  oft  repeated  stroke. 

Sounds  from  the  threshing  floor  the  flail. 

0,  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent. 

Studying  cube  with  regard  to  three  dimensions. 
Make  large  drawing. 
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Grade  5. 

Making  perspective  drawing  of  triangular  on 
square  prism.  Try  to  have  large  models  and 
enough,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  by  every 
pupil. 

Let  the  class  copy  some  pictures  of  houses  of 
simple  design. 

Have  them  bring  in  a  large  drawing  of  their  own 
home,  or  one  in  their  vicinity. 

A  simple  design  for  a  pad  or  writing  tablet  is 
given.  Let  them  consider  the  merits,  or  lack 
of  them,  in  that,  and  design  one  from  that. 

Or,  a  calendar  for  the  month,  of  Fall  flowers, 
such  as  bitter-sweet,  purple  aster,  golden  rod, 
thistle,  etc. 

Grade  6. 

Study  vases  as  to  shape  and  decoration;  the  size 
and  shape  depending  on  the  use  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied.  Let  the  class  design  some  tall 
vases  appropriate  for  chrysanthemums.  At 
another  lesson  have  them  draw  vases  with 
chrysanthemums, — just  one  full-blown  flower 
with  buds  and  foliage  will  be  sufficient. 

Have  drawing  sheets  at  least  10"xl2",  of  soft 
gray  or  white,  and  the  flowers  done  in  any  of 
the  colors  offered  by  this  many-hued  flower. 


For  the  bam,  fold  a  square  of  paper  in  halves, 
then  fold  the  outer  edges  to  the  center  line. 
Fold  thru  the  center  the  opposite  way,  then  one 
outer  edge  to  meet  this.  Fold  the  outside 


Cube  Below  Level  of  Eye. 

corners  on  the  diagonal  of  the^  little  square,  and 
cut.  These  can  be  placed  to  make  the  angle  at 
the  top  of  the  barn.  Cut  thru  the  darkened 
lines  for  the  doors,  then  mount  on  sheet  of  paper. 
If  manilla  paper  has  been  used  for  the  folding, 
it  could  be  mounted  on  green  paper,  and  the 
cows,  sheep,  or  whatever  the  teacher  decides, 
cut  of  the  same  color  as  the  bam.  In  the  lower 
grades  it  is  the  general  shape  that  is  to  be  worked 
out.  An  occasional  exercise  like  the  above 
helps  them  in  placing  their  own  story  pictures. 

If  the  children  in  the  second  grade  have  col¬ 
lected  seeds  to  be  put  away  until  Spring,  they  can 
make  their  envelopes  at  much  less  expense  than 
buying  them,  and  they  have  more  sense  of  pos¬ 
session  if  they  have  made  and  marked  them. 

The  fmits  or  vegetables 
should  be  done  in  color- 
on  large  sheet — gray  is 
satisfactory  for  this  work. 

The  story  of  the  boys 
protecting  the  house  from 
the  Indians  by  the  use 
of  a  number  of  lighted 
“  Jack-o-lantems’'  is  gen¬ 
erally  fruitful  with  illus¬ 
trations. 

If  the  children  in  the 
second  grade  have  not 
learned  to  use  the  ruler, 
a  lesson  on  it  should  be 
given  before  the  lesson 
on  the  envelope.  Some¬ 
times  it  fixes  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  ruler  more 
firmly  in  the  child’s  mind 
if  he  makes  one.  Use 
narrow  strips  of  paper, 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide,  and  either 
six  or  twelve  inches  long, 
marking  the  divisions  as 
far  as  quarters. 

In  the  third  ^ade  have 
the  paper  moist  before 
starting  the  trees  and  drop 
th^  colors  on  the  paper  to 
form  the  shape  of  the 
trees — either  a  single  tree 
or  a  group. 

Books  1  and  3  of  the 
Prang  Text  Books  of  Art 
Education  contain  illus¬ 
trations  that  will  amuse 
the  children  and  will  sug¬ 
gest  a  story  and  further 
illustrations. 
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By  the  time  pupils  have  reached  the  fourth 
grade  they  should  be  ready  for  the  perspective 
•  of  rectangular  solids.  The  foreshortening  of  a 
circle  is  simple  enough  for  the  third  or  even  the 
second  grade  to  understand.  The  foreshort¬ 
ening  of  the  vertical  diameter  is  generally  seen 
if  shotvn  to  a  class  at  the  top  of  a  cylindrical 
body.  The  perspective  of  the  cube  can  be 
introduced  by  calling  the  attention  to  the  apparent 
meeting  of  telegraph  poles,  railway  tracks,  or 
tunnels.  An  excellent  example  can  be  seen  in 
arches  of  the  New  York  subway.  They  will 
get  the  idea  of  center  of  vision,  then  the  vanishing 
points  at  the  right  and  left  can  be  explained. 
Although  the  teacher  will  make  the  large  drawing 
on  the  board,  each  pupil  should  make  the  diagram 
on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  keep  it  for  future 
reference.  Enough  time  should  be  given  to  this 
subject  to  have  it  thoroughly  understood,  and  if 
that  were  done,’  one  would  not  come  across  such 
execrable  object  drawings  in  the  exhibits. 

If  the  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  have  had  per¬ 
spective  explained  in  the  previous  year,  they 
will  take  up  the  subject  of  houses  very  easily. 

For  the  writing  tablet  have  heavy  pieces  of 
cardboard,  6Y'x8".  Cover  one  side  with  tinted 
or  water-color  paper,  or  book  linen.  Make  a 
pocket  for  the  writing  paper  of  a  piece  5"x6i", 
then  one  for  the  envelopes,  3"x6i".  All  these 
should  be  cut  with  half -inch  margins,  that  it  may 
allow  for  the  pasting  on  the  reverse  side.  On 
this  side  may  be  pasted  blotting  paper,  white 
or  colored,  as  may  be  chosen.  The  pockets  for 
writing  paper  and  envelopes  should  be  decorated 
with  the  pupils’  own  design. 

In  the  sixth  grade  the  pupils  will  enjoy  cutting 
a  number  of  vases  from  paper  before  finally 
deciding  on  the  shape.  Examples  of  beautiful 
vases  are  seen  in  the  magazines  from  time  to 
time;  also,  catalogs  published  by  firms  dealing 
in  art  goods  have  suggestions  that  will  be  helpful. 

For  the  illustrative  work  the  child  should  have 
something  definite  in  mind  before  he  starts.  If 
a  poem  is  chosen,  have  one  with  which  the 
children  are  familiar,  and  one  whose  words  are 
understood  by  them.  Children  are  generally 
pleased  with  the  Mother  Goose  Jingles.  Any 
unusual  event  happening  in  the  vicinity  provides 
material.  Excellent  results  were  secured  by  a 
teacher  in  a  small  town  by  feeling  the  pulse  of 
the  class,  as  it  were.  The  day  preceding  the 
lesson,  a  very  unusual  event  had  occurred  in  town 
in  the  shape  of  a  pony  show.  It  seemed  as 
though  every  child  in  the  class  had  either  attended 
the  performance  or  had  seen  the  parade,  and  all 
were  most  desirous  to  tell  what  had  been  seen. 
So  the  teacher  told  them  that  instead  of  telling 
the  story  with  their  lips,  they  could  use  pencil 
and  paper,  and  draw  pictures  of  what,  they  had 
seen.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  there  was 
action  in  those  pictures. 

Sometimes  a  fire  ocurring  in  the  neighborhood 
will  furnish  material.  A  few  may, only  draw  the 
fireman’s  hat,  but  others  are  sure  to  make  some 
representation  of  horses  and  engine;  or  even  the 
house  with  flames  bursting  from  windows  and 
doors,  or  roof.  Holiday  parades  or  cu.stoms  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  *  adaptable  teacher. 
The  story-telling  may  be  done  with  paper  and 


scissors;  pen  and  ink,  colored  crayons  or  water 
colors,  as  the  teacher  prefers.  The  medium 
matters  little,  for  it  is  the  clear  expression  of  the 
thought  that  we  are  working  for. 

At  present  the  tendency  is  to  use  the  large 
muscles  of  the  hand  in  drawing,  as  in  ^vriting, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  small  muscles 
should  be  over  looked,  so  the  teacher  will  do  well 
to  vary  the  size  of  the  folding  papers,  drawing 
sheets,  etc.;  to  give  play  to  muscles  and  imagina¬ 
tion. 


k - - * - «  -  »  -  r.  -  w  - -  n  - ^ 
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In  drawing  and  constructive  work,  the  fact 
should  be  bourne  in  mind  that  the  percentage  of 
children  who  will  become  artists  is  very  small 
in  comparison  to  those  who  adopt  other  occiupa- 
tions  in  life.  So  in  general  school  work  the  art 
side  should  not  have  more  emphasis  than  accuracy 
and  neatness,  as  well  as  care  of  material  used. 
The  cry  of  employers  everywhere  is  the  lack  of 
these  attributes  in  their  employees. 

Blackboard  v;ork  gives  freedom,  and  the  teacher 
who  can  give  five  minutes  a  day  even,  either  for 
drill  on  lines  or  other  work,  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  general  results  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

j 

A  practical  reflection  may  well  be  urged; 
namely,  that  the  teacher  should  never  be  con¬ 
tent  to  secure  a  desired  result  by  appeal  to  a 
lower  motive  than  necessary.  The  child  should 
be  kept,  so  to  speak, ,  on  moral  tiptoe,  though 
caution  should  be  exercised  lest  he  lose  the  needlul 
contact  between  his  feet  and  the  ground.  We 
must  keep  within  the  range  of  his  possible  and 
genuine  emotional  experience;  and  sedulously 
exclude  all  affectation  or,  pretense.  The  pupil 
who  cannot  be  reached  by  the  highest  motives 
must  be  met  with  on  his  own  plane,  but  his  high¬ 
est  plane. 

— Albert  Salisbury. 


Civics  for  All  Grades 

Edited  by  Flora  Helm,  Chicago.’^ 


Charities. 

[Especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Fifth  School  Year.] 

Almshouse. 

mHE  institution  established  by  the  county 
for  the  aged  and  helpless  is  given  the 
name  almshouse  or  poorhouse  or  county 
farm.  ' 

It  is  generally  located  in  the  country  or  suburbs. 
There  is  a  farm  or  garden  run  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  so  as  to  make  it  self- 
supporting  to  some  extent.  Those  that  are  able 
must  work  on  this  farm  and  also  help  in  the 
housework. 

The  products  of  the  farm  are  used  by  the 
inmates  of  the  house  and  sold  to  help  pay  ex¬ 
penses.  _  ,  1  i.  rr  •  J 

The  superintendent  is  at  the  head  of  afiairs  and 

lives  at  the  place.  He  has  assistants  under  him 
to  do  the  work  and  care  for  the  inmates. 

The  farmer  superintends  the  cultivation  of 
the  farm  or  garden. 

The  county  physician  examines,  when  necessary, 
those  to  be  admitted  to  the  house,  and  is  called 
upon  in  case  of  sickness. 

The  county  agent  looks  after  the  poor  or  the 
county  not  at  the  house. 

The  whole  is  under  the  management  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners.  A  committee 
of  this  board  makes  regular  visits  to  the  house. 

Persons  are  given  over  to  the  care  of  the  county 
almshouse  after  an  inquiry  by  the  county  court  into 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  that  person. 

Hospitals. 

In  all  ages  since  history  began  to  record,  there 
has  been  a  humane  instinct  sufficient  to  cause 
society  to  establish  refuges  for  the  sick  and  dis¬ 
abled.  Of  course,  in  ancient  times  these  were 
very  simple,  generally  a  wooden  hut.  They  were 
supported  by  the  kings  or  rulers. 

Sometimes  the  temples  were  used  as  hospitals. 
Beth  Saida  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was  a  Jewish 

hospital.  ,  , 

i‘Spitals”  for  lepers  were  among  the  earliest 

forms  of  hospitals.  .  ,  .  .  . 

At  the  times  of  the  Crusades  certain  knights 
•formed  into  bands  whose  special  duty  it  was  to 
look  after  the  sick  and  wounded.  These  knights 
were  called ‘‘ Hospitalers.”  ^ 

Many  orders,  such  as  Sisters  of  Charity,  ^Sisters 
of  Mercy,  which  exist  at  the  present  time,  go  back 
for  theft  beginning  to  this  period.  ^ 

The  oldest  hospital  in  the  United  States  is  The 
Pennsylvania.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  clerk 
in  it.  The  hospitals  of  the  United  States  are  said 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  The  most  noted  are: 
Johns  Hopkins  in  Baltimore;  The  Philadelphia,  in 
Philadelphia;  Bellevue  in  New  York  city;  City 
hospital.  New  York;  Massachusetts  General,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Boston  city,  Boston;  Cook  county,  Chicago, 
The  Children’s  hospital  of  Chicago  is  the  best 
Children’s  hospital  in  the  world. 


Hospitals  are  to-day  for  various  purposes: 

I.  Emergency  cases,  accidents,  sudden  illness, 
faintness,  fits,  etc. 

II.  Continued  sickness. 

III.  Contagious  diseases,  so  that  the  patient  in 
this  case  may  be  separated  from  the  public  and 
not  endanger  it. 

IV.  The  sick  and  wounded  of  battle  during 
war;  during  peace,  for  those  who  incurred  lasting 
illness  in  camp  or  battle. 

V.  Special  diseases,  as  tuberculosis;  eye  and 
ear  trouble,  etc. 

Their  support  may  come  from  the  national 
government,  state,  county,  or  city,  or  from  private 
donations. 

Hospitals  are  maintained  for  the  benefit  both  cf 
the  patients  and  the  public.  Of  the  patient,  for 
his  care  and  protection.  Of  the  public,  to  prevent 
contagion  and  infection. 

There  are  two  parts  to  a  hospital,  the  dispensary 
and  the  hospital  proper.  In  the  dispensary, 
patients  who  are  able  to  be  up  are  treated. 

The  hospital  proper  is  divided  into  wards.  In 
these  are  the  beds  for  the  patients.  These  last  are 
under  the  care  of  nurses.  The  nurses  receive 
instruction  in  the  care  of  the  sick  from  the  internes 
who  are  young  doctors  just  graduated  and  who 
live  at  the  hospital  and  serve  free  for  the  practice 
they  get.  Then  there  are'  attending  or  visiting 
physicians  who  visit  at  specified  times. 

The  person  at  the  head  of  the  management  is 
called  the  warden. 

The  board  of  managers  is  the  body  which  ap¬ 
points  the  officials,  doctors,  and  attendants  and 
looks  after  the  financial  affairs  and  the  general 
management. 

In  large  cities  there  are  generally  two  or  more 
hospitals  controlled  and  supported  by  the  city. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  others  operated  by 
special  societies  or  organizations  and  the  churches. 

The  main  necessities  of  a  hospital  are  that  the 
site  should  be  elevated  and  the  ground  clean  and 
well-drained.  The  wards,  however  many  beds 
they  may  contain,  should  arrange  to  give  3,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  patient.  The  ceilings 
should  be  high  and  the  walls  and  floor  of  such 
material  as  to  be  cleaned  readily.  There  should 
be  little  woodwork,  no  carpets,  cloth  curtains,  or 
superfluous  furniture.  The  three  hygienic  prin¬ 
ciples  should  be  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  sun¬ 
shine.  The  three  moral  principles  purity,  kind¬ 
ness,  and  ability.  .  i  • 

As  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  it  is  as 
important  to  prevent  sickness  as  to  cure  it,  these 
six  principles  should  be  inculcated  in  every  child. 
Teach  him  not  to  take  sickness  from  others  and 
not  to  give  sickness  to  others.  Let  him  frame  in 
his  home,  his  heart,  and  his  memory  this  motto : 

Cleanliness.  Purity. 

Fresh  Air  Kindness. 

Sunshine.  Ability. 
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George  Washington  as  Soldier  and  Lover 

By  J.  T.  Headley. 

[Part  IV.  of  “Life  of  Washington.’’  Revised  for  Teachers  Magazine.] 
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ISGLSTEp  with  the  ignominious  termina-  upon  the  terms  he  had  done,  impairing  his  fortune 
tion  of  Braddocks  campaign,  still  feeble  and  ruining  the  “best  of  constitutions,”  and  re- 
and  wasted  from  his  five  weeks  fever,  fol-  ceiving  nothing  but  neglect  in  return.  Said  he 
lowed,  as  it  had  been,  by  much  exhausting  “I  was  employed  to  go  a  journey,  in  the  winter' 
labors  and  mental  anxiety,  Washington  hailed  the  when  I  believe  few  or  none  would  have  undertaken 
quiet  retreat  of  Mount  Vernon  with  the  pleasure  it,  and  what  did  I  get  by  it?  My  expenses  borne  ^ 
that  the  long-lost  manner  greets  the  sight  of  I  then  was  appointed,  with  trifling  pay,  to  conduct 
land.  Nothing  but  the  frame  of  prodigious  a  handful  of  men  to  the  Ohio.  W hat  did  I  get  bv 
strength,  and  a  constitution  to  match  it,  could  that?  Why,  after  putting  myself  to  a  considerable 
have  carried  him  thru  what  he  had  undergone,  expense  in  equipping  and  providing  necessaries  for 
K  shores  of  the  Potomac,  his  the  campaign,  I  went  out,  was  soundly  beaten, 

health  gradually  recruited.  For  a  time  he  seemed  and  lost  them  all!  Came  in  and  had  my  commis- 
httle  inclined  to  enter  apn  the  stormy  scenes  sion  taken  from  me,  or  in  other  words  mv  com- 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  for  the  last  two  mand  reduced  under  pretence  of  an  order  from 
years.  He  was  now  but  twenty-three  years  of  home!  I  then  went  out  a  volunteer  with  General 
age  and  yet  had  passed  thru  vicissitudes  and  Braddock,  lost  all  my  horses,  and  many  other 
trials  sufficient  for  a  hfetme.  things.  But  this  being  a  voluntary  act,  I  ought 

^  ^  ^  pot  to  have  mentioned  it,  nor  should  I  have  done 

He  was  not,  however,  long  allowed  to  lay  be-  it,  were  it  not  to  show  that  I  have  been  on  the 
calmed  in  the  bay  where  he  had  sought  shelter,  losing  order  since  I  entered  the  service,  which  is 
His  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Monongahela,  coupled  new  nearly  two  years.”  A  sorry  picture,  truly, 
with  his  former  services,  made  him  the  most  of  his  past  experience,  and  the  young  and  fiery 
niarked  military  man  in  the  colony,  and  pointed  commander,  now  thoroly  aroused,  will  have  noth- 
him  out  as  the  proper  leader  of  its  forces.  ing  more  to  do  with  a  government  so  reckless  of 

The  Assembly  was  in  session  at  this  time,  in  his  rights  and  so  destitute  of  common  justice." 
Williamsburgh,  and  several  of  the  members,  one  To  Warner  Lewis,  another  member  who  had 
being  his  elder  brother,  wrote  him,  requesting  his  written  him  on  the  same  subject,  he  declared  he 
presence  there,  as  it  would  facilitate  a  plan  they  would  never  accept  the  command  if  tendered 
had  forrned  to  get  him  the  appointment  of  com-  unless  something  certain  was  secured  to  him  and 
mandpin-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  colony.  To  he  was  allowed  to  designate  who  should  be  his 
these  invitations  Washington  replied  that  if  there  subordinate  officers.  He  would  not  again  put 
were  no  other  reasons  to  prevent  his  complying  himself  in  positions  where  his  life  and  honor  de- 
his  health  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse,  as  it  pended  on  the  behavior  of  his  officers,  unless  he 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  could  ride  could  have  the  selection  of  them.  A  small  "mili- 
over  his  different  plantations.  To  his  brother  he  t3,ry  chest,  he  also  considered  indispensable  to  the 
wrote  that  he  was  always  willing  to  render  his  proper  management  of  military  affairs 
country  any  service  he  was  capable  of,  but  never  In  the  meantime,  however,  his  appointment  had 

been  made  out.  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  were  voted  for 
the  public  service;  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  Washington, 
and  appropriate  sums  to  the 
subordinate  officers.  It  was 
resolved  to  increase  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  regiment  to  sixteen 
companies,  and  grant  to 
Washington  all  that  he  had 
demanded,  besides  giving  him 
an  aide-de-camp  and  secre¬ 
tary.  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  his  appointment  reached 
him,  he  set  off  for  Williams¬ 
burgh,  notwithstanding  his 
feeble  health,  to  consult 
with  the  Governor  about 


'■H  ' 
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Braddock’s  Death. 

future  operations.  He  was  too  sick  to  ride  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  beg  for  office,  but  not 
to  fulfill  its  duties  when  given  him.  He  was  too 
sick  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  have  traveled 
back  to  his  home,  where  he  could  find  comfort  and 
good  nursing,  but  not  too  sick  to  hurry  forward  to 
the  battle  of  Monongahela,  and  rage  like  a  lion 
over  the  lost  field.  He  never  was  too  sick^to  do 
his  duty  or  to  save  his  country. 

:(c  *  jj;  3|:  *  sic 

Having  settled  upon  a  plan  with  the  Governor, 
Washington  immediately  made  every  department 
of  the  military  organization  of  the  State  feel  his 
energy.  Fixing  his  headquarters  at  Winchester, 
he  sent  out  recruiting  officers  to  fill  up  his  regi¬ 
ment,  the  estimates  of  which  he  sent  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  then  once  more  turned  his  horse’s  head 
toward  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  which  from 
boyhood  had  been  the  scene  of  his  thrilling  adven¬ 
tures.  Once  more,  elate  with  hope,  he  entered 
their  rugged  passes,  and  going  from  post  to  post, 
visited  every  one  on  the  frontier  from  Fort  Din- 
widdie,  on  Jackson’s  River,  to  Fort  Curnberland. 
He  observed  everything,  learned  everything  to  be 
gained,  and  issued  orders  to  each  in  turn.  He 
then  started  for  Williamsburgh,  to  consult  with 
the  Governor,  but  had  proceeded  only  a  part  of  the 
way  when  he  was  overtaken  by  an  express  decid¬ 
ing  that  the  Indians  had  suddenly  burst  upon  the 
settlements,  murdered  the  inhabitants,  blocked 
up  the  rangers  in  small  fortresses,  and  were  spreM" 
ing  devastation  and  terror  on  every  side.  He 


immediately  galloped  back  to 
Winchester,  summoned  the 
militia,  calle'd  on  the  recruits 
to  hasten  to  headquarters, 
and  soon  had  a  respectable 
force  under  his  command. 
The  report,  however,  was 
exaggerated,  but  nothing 
could  allay  the  terror  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  swarmed  in 
droves  across  the  valley  be¬ 
tween  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Alleghanies;  many  not 
stopping  till  they  had  put  the 
last  mountain  barrier  between 
them  and  the  enemy.  The 
colonies,  at  this  early  period, 
were  so  tenacious  of  their  lib¬ 
erties,  that  very  little  power 
was  given  to  the  commander 
over  the  militia  or  civil 
authorities.  The  evil  of  this 
Washington  soon  felt  in  the 
insubordination  of  his  troops 
and  the  stubborn  refusal  9f 
the  settlers  to  assist  him  in 
transporting  his  troops  and 
baggage.  He  was  compelled  to  impress  wagons 
and  men  into  the  service,  and  enforce  every  order 
by  his  “own  drawn  sword”  over  the  head  of  the 
delinquent,  or  by  the  bayonets  of  a  Party  of  his 
soldiers.  This  so  exasperated  the  inhabitants  that 
they  threatened  to  blow  out  his  brains.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  by  his  strong  arm,  kept  down  open  mutiny 
and  rebellion,  and  pushed  forward  his  plans  with 
all  the  energy  he  possessed.  Meanwhile  (Oct.  11, 
1755),  he  wrote  to  the  Governor,  detailing  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  labored,  and  requesting 
that  more  power  should  be  delegated  to  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

>;:  >;5  sf:  sj;  >1= 

He  repaired  himself  to  the  seat  of  government, 
and  by  dint  of  perseverance,  prevailed  on  the 
Assembly  to  pass  a  bill  giving  power  to  the  com¬ 
mander  to  hold  court-martials  and  punish  mutiny, 
desertion,  and  disobedience.  After  having  accom¬ 
plished  this  he  returned  to  headquarters  m  better 
spirits,  and  began  to  prepare  for  an  early  spring 
campaign.  Sometimes  at  Alexandria  and  again 
at  Fort  Cumberland,  going  from  post  to  post,  and 
placing  everything  on  the  best  possible  footing 
that  his  means  allowed,  he  passed  the  latter  part 
of  autumn  and  the  first  half  of  winter.  His  duties 
were  laborious  and  harassing  in  the  extrenie,  and 
he  here  had  an  admirable  training  in  the  school  ol 
patience,  which  enabled  him  afterward  to  bear 
with  the  meanness,  dilatoriness,  and  inefficiency 

of  Congress.  i  •  i  i 

In  the  meantime  an  event  occurred  which  shows 

to  what  a  ruinous  point  the  petty  rivalries  and 
jealousies  of  officers  and  the  spirit  of  insubordina¬ 
tion  had  reached  in  the  colonies.  At  Fcrt  Cum¬ 
berland  was  stationed  a  Captain  Dagworthy,  who 
had  been  put  there  by  Governor  Sharpe  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Having  held  a  royal  commission,  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself  superior  in  rank  to  any  provincial 
officer,  and  hence  refused  to  pay  any  regard  to 
Washington’s  orders.  This,  of  course,  the  mter 
would  not  submit  to,  and  wrote  to  Governor  Dm- 
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widdie  for  express  orders  on  the  subject.  But  the 
wary  Governor,  remembering  that  he  himself  had 
formerly  sanctioned  this  very  assumption  of  rank 
of  the  regular  commissioned  officers  over  the  pro¬ 
vincial  of  higher  grade,  and  reflecting,  too,  that 
the  fort  was  in  the  province  of  Maryland,  whose 
Governor  he  knew  upheld  the  captain,  he  refused 
to  give  any  orders.  He  did  not  hesitate,  however, 
to  intimate  pretty  clearly  that  Washington  had 
better  arrest  the  refractory  captain.  But  the 
latter  was  not  thus  to  be  caught,  and  wrote  back 
that  his  authority  must  be  confirmed  or  he  should 
at  once  resign  his  commission.  As  a  last  resort,  it 
was  proposed  to  refer  the  matter  to  Governor 
Shirley,  in  Boston,'  who  at  this  time  was  comman- 
der-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  the  colonies. 
Washington  was  appointed  bearer  of  his  own 
petition,  and  on  the  fourth  of  February,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  aide-de-camps.  Captain  Mercer  and 
Captain  Stewart,  set  out  on  horseback  for  Boston. 
That  a  paltry  captain,  commanding  only  thirty 
men,  should  thus  arrest  the  military  operations 
of  a  whole  State,  and  send  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  its  forces  five  hundred  miles,  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  on  horseback,  to  settle  whether  he 
should  obey  orders  given  for  mutual  benefit  and 
the  common  good,  seems,  at  this  day,  quite  in¬ 
comprehensible.  But  this  peculiar  sensitiveness 
i^^dividual  rights,  tho  often  exhibiting 
itself  m  absurd  forms,  was  nevertheless  necessary 
to  the  development  of  that  spirit  of  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  mother  country,  which 
afterward  secured  our  independence. 

Accompanied  by  his  two  subordinates,  the 
young  colonel  took  his  long,  cold,  and  dreary 
journey  northward.  The  report  of  his  chivalric 
and  gallant  character  had  gone  before  him,  and  he 
was  everywhere  received  with  courtesy  and  honor. 
Useful  acquaintances  were  formed  and  useful 
knowledge  gained.  Mr.  Beverly  Robinson,  a 
strong  loyalist,  and,  in  the  Revolution  afterward 
a  lory,  received  him  at  New  York  as  his  guest, 
and  entertained  him  with  rare  hospitality.  A 
sister  of  Mrs.  Robinson  was  staying  in  the  family 
at  the  time,  whose  beauty  and  winning  manners 
soon  took  captive  the  chivalric  heart  of  the  young 
Southern  colonel.  He  had  forgotten  his  lowland 
beauty  and  when  he  bade  adieu  to  the  hospitable 
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mansion  of  Mr.  Robinson,  to  prosecute  his  journey 
to  Boston,  he  felt  that  he  had  left  a  large  portion 
of  his  happiness  behind  him. 

Having  obtained  full  and  ample  authority  from 
Governor  Shirley,  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
was  again  placed  under  the  influence  of  Miss 
Phillips’  charms.  Lingering  here  as  long  as  duty 
would  permit  him,  he  at  length  turned  his  reluc¬ 
tant  footsteps  southward.  Whether  he  gave  the 
1  ady  any  indications  of  his  passion,  or  whether  he 
resolved  to  wait  till  more  leisure  would  furnish 
him  a  better  opportunity  of  renewing  his  suit, 
does  not  appear.  At  all  events,  he  was  deeply  in 
love,  and  could  not  leave  until  he  had  confessed 
it  to  a  friend  and  engaged  him  to  keep  watch  of 
her  movements,  so  that  if  any  rival  appeared  he 
could  be  informed  of  it  at  once.  In  a  short  time 
a  young  officer,  one  of  Braddock’s  aides  and  an 
acquaintance  of  Washington,  became  a  suitor  of 
Miss  Phillips.  Washington’s  friend  immediately 
wrote  him  of  the  dangerous  state  of  affairs  and 
told  him,  if  he  wished  to  win  the  lady,  he  must 
come  on  at  once.  But  whether  the  duties  of  his 
command  detained  him  at  home,  or  whether,  hav¬ 
ing  ascertained  the  name  of  his  rival,  he  was  too 
magnanimous  to  endeavor  to  supplant  him,  was 
i^ever  known.  She,  however,  passed  away  with 
the  lowland  beauty,”  leaving  the  young  colonel 
to  forget  his  passion  in  the  exciting  scenes  of  the 
camp. 

Reaching  Williamsburgh  about  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly,  he  set  about  arranging 
with  the  Governor  a  plan  for  the  Summer  cam¬ 
paign.  The  want  of  artillery,  means  of  transpor- 
t^ion,  etc.,  rendered  offensive  operations  impos¬ 
sible,  and  it  was  resolved  simply  to  defend  the 
Hontier  already  occupied  by  British  outposts. 
The  jealousies  of  the  separate  States  preventing 
them  from  uniting  in  a  common  campaign  against 
the  French  Virginia,  which  now  was  most 
threatened,  was  left  alone  to  defend  her  extensive 
borders.  A  bill  was  therefore  passed  to  raise  the 
army  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  another  for 
drafting  the  militia,  when  recruits  were  wanting. 


is;s  B.  B.  Cleaveland,  O'lio. 
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Chicken  Luck 


Ten  little  chicks  hatched  out  so  fine; 
Old  hen  trod  on  one — then  there 
were  nine. 


Five  little  chickens,  yipping  round 
the  door; 

Butcher’s  dog  snapped  up  one — then 
there  were  four. 


Nine  little  chickens,  hungry — could¬ 
n’t  wait — 

But  one  died  with  pip — then  there 
were  eight. 


Four  little  chickens,  happy,  glad 
and  free; 

But  one  had  the  gapes — next  day 
there  were  three. 


Eight  little  chickens  (I  wish  it  was 
eleven !), 

For  the  cat  caught  one — leaving  only 
seven. 


Seven  little  chickens,  learning  cun¬ 
ning  tricks; 

Cholera  among  them — glad  it  left  us 
six  I 


Six  little  chickens,  very  much  alive; 

But  a  hawk  came  swooping  down — 
leaving  only  five. 


Only  three  chickens  the  best  we 
could  do; 

Butcher’s  dog  snapped  up  one — then 
there  were  only  two. 


Two  little  chickens  basking  in  the 
sun; 

Wagon  wheels  rolled  past  them — 
leaving  only  one. 


One  little  chicken  for  the  hen  to  call ; 
Last  night  a  skunk  took  chicken, 
hen  and  all ! 

Mattie  W.  Baker,  in  Farm  and  Fireside.  Used 
by  special  permission. 
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Hickory,  Dickory,  Dock. 

Hickory,  dicliory,  dock, 

’Tis  nearly  nine  o’clock, 

And  ringing  clear. 

The  bell  we  hear. 

Hickory,  dickory,  dock. 

Hickory,  dickory,  dock, 

’Tis  strikinri  nine  o’clock; 

Obey  the  mle. 

Haste  into  school. 

Hickory,  dickory,  dock. 

Hickory,  dickory,  dock, 

’Tis  just  past  nine  o’clock; 

Our  prayers  are  done. 

Work  is  begun. 

Hickory,  dickory,  dock. 

The  Traveled  Bumble-Bee. 

A  bumple-bee,  belted  with  brown  and 
gold, 

On  a  purple  clover  sat; 

His  whiskers  were  shaggy,  his  clothes 
were  old. 

And  he  wore  a  shabby  hat; 

But  his  song  was  loud,  and  his  merry  eye 
Was  full  of  laughter  and  fun. 

As  he  watched  the  bob-o’-links  flutter  by. 
And  spread  his  wings  in  the  sun. 

A  butterfly,  spangled  with  yellow  and 
red. 

Came  flying  along  that  way; 

He  had  two  little  feathers  on  his  head, 
And  his  coat  was  Quaker  gray; 

He  carried  a  parasol  made  of  blue. 

And  wore  a  purple  vest; 

And  seeing  a  bumble-bee  down  he  flew. 
And  lit  on  a  daisy’s  crest. 

Then  from  the  grass  by  a  mossy  stone 
A  cricket  and  beetle  came; 

One  with  black  garb,  while  the  other 
shone 

Like  an  opal’s  changing  flame. 

A  swaying  buttercup’s  golden  bloom 
Bent  down  with  the  beetle’s  weight. 
And  high  on  a  timothy’s  rounded  plume 
The  cricket  chirruped  elate. 

The  bumble-bee  sang  of  distant  lands, 
Where  tropical  rivers  flo\v; 

Of  wide  seas  rolling  up  shining  sands. 
And  mountains  with  crown.^  of  snow; 
Of  great,  broad  plains,  with  flower-gems 
bright. 


Pieces  to 
Speak 

f«r 

Young  and  Old. 


Of  forests,  whose  fragrant  glooms 
Showed  crumbling  ruins,  ghostly  and 
white. 

Old  forgotten  nations’  tombs. 

Then  wisely  the  beetle  winked  his  eye, 
The  cricket  grew  staid  and  still. 

The  butterfly,  in  his  great  surprise, 

Went  sailing  over  the  hill; 

The  beetle  scrambled  beneath  his  stone. 
The  cricket,  he  gave  a  hop. 

And  there  the  bumble-bee  sat  alone 
On  the  purple  clover  top. 

^  — Dumb  Afdmals. 

Making  Calls. 

When  I  go  to  call  with  Mother 
I  sit  still  in  a  chair. 

While  ladies  talk  about  my  clothes. 

And  wonder  at  my  hair. 

They  ask  me  silly  questions. 

And  I  don’t  know  what  to  say: 

And  there  isn’t  anything  to  eat. 

Nor  anything  to  play. 

I  like  to  call  on  Annie, 

And  go  all  by  myself. 

For  down  in  Annie’s  kitchen  ' 

There  is  a  lovely  shelf 
Where  live  big  scalloped  cookies. 

All  sugary  and  sweet. 

And  peppermints  and  lozenges. 

For  Annie’s  friends  to  eat. 

And  there’s  a  dancing  Johnny; 

She  winds  him  with  a  key. 

And  sets-him  on  the  table 
To  whirl  and  hop  for  me. 

She  doesn’t  ask  me  questions. 

Nor  talk  about  my  dress. 

But  Annie  knows  what  children  like. 

And  loves  them  too,  I  guess! 

— Abbie  Far  well  Brown  in  The 
Churchman. 

Thanksgiving  at  the  Moon. 

By  Mabel  T.  Rouse,  Michigan. 
When  Tommy  spent  Thanksgiving  Day 
Away  up  ^t  the  Moon, 

They  asked  him,  “Why  he  came  so 
late?  ” 

When  he  arrived  too  soon. 

They  hospitably  bade  him  rest. 

And  showed  him  where  to  stand; 

It  seemed  to  Tommy  quite  a  bit 
IJke  Topsy-Turvy  Land. 
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They  served  a  sumptuous  dinner 
From  a  table  up-side-down. 

The  cranberries  were  roasted 
To  a  most  delicious  brown. 

J 

The  turkey  sauce  was  lovely. 

Tied  with  violet  and  pink; 

Ham  sandwiches,  in  sherbet  cups. 

Were  placed  for  all  to  drink. 

An  oyster  stew,  passed  piping  hot 
Was  served  as  lemon  ice. 

Then  came  some  pickled  candy. 

And  some  popcorn  salad  nice. 

Plum  pudding  stuffed  with  olives. 

And  a  generous  mince  cake. 

With  chocolate  pie,  the  very  best 
That  Madam  Moon  could  make. 

And  when,  at  last,  Tom  said  good-bye, 
The  Moon  Man  at  the  gate. 

Declared  he  must  not  go  so  soon. 

Because  he  stayed  so  late. 

Something  Unusual. 

He  hunted  through  the  library. 

He  looked  behind  the  door. 

Ho  searched  where  baby  keeps  his  toys 
Upon  the  nursery  floor. 

He  asked  the  cook  and  Mary, 

He  called  mamma  to  look. 

He  even  started  sister  up 

To  leave  her  Christmas  book. 

He  couldn’t  find  it  anywhere. 

And  knew  some  horrid  tramp 
Had  walked  in  through  the  open  gate 
And  stolen  it,  the  scamp! 

Perhaps  the  dog  had  taken  it 
And  hidden  it  away. 

Or  else,  perhaps,  he’d  chewed  it  up 
And  swallowed  it  in  play. 

And  then  mamma  came  down  the  stairs, 
Looked  through  the  closet  door. 

And  there  it  hung  upon  its  peg. 

As  it  had  hung  before. 

And  Tommy’s  cheeks  turned  rosy  red, 
A.stonished  was  his  face. 

He  couldn’t  find  his  cap — because 
’Twas  in  its  proper  place! 

— Emma  E.  Marean,  in  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion. 
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The  Paper  Parasol. 

This  little  poem  may  be  given  as  a  con¬ 
cert  recitation  by  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten 
boys  or  girls.  Each  should  have  a  Japanese 
parasol,  and  the  poem  should  be  acted  out 
with  the  aid  of  these. 

Will  you  watch  us  while  we  play,  with 
our  parasols  so  gay; 

Each  boy  and  girl  can  lightly  whirl  their 
sunshade  with  a  gentle  twirl. 

Then  hold  it  up  so  high  and  wave  it  to 
and  fro; 

We  love  to  make  a  rainbow  wheel  as 
round  and  round  they  go. 

And,  oh!  it  is  such  fun,  when  walking  in 
the  sun; 

Beneath  its  shade  we  gladly' creep,  and 
round  its  edge  we  slyly  peep. 

And  when  too  warm  to  play  with  skipping 
rope  or  doll. 

We  take  a  book  to  a  shady  nook  with  the 
paper  parasol. 

It  really  looks  too  good  for  paper,  glue, 
and  wood. 

Yet  if  a  spot  of  rain  it  felt,  we’re  much 
afraid  that  it  would  melt. 

But  while  ’tis  bright  and  fine  ’tis  better 
than  a  ball; 

There  is  no  toy  that  we  do  enjoy  like  the 
paper  parasol. 

But  if  the  wind  should  blow,  then  inside 
out  ’twould  go. 

And  then  I  think  that  we  should  cry,  to 
see  it  sailing  up  so  high; 

Yet  when  I  come  to  think,  ’tis  likely, 
after  all 

That  the  best  of  the  lot  when  the  sun  is 
hot,  is  the  paper  parasol. 

W.  R.  F.,  in  The  Teachers’  Aid. 

ft 

When  Mother  Looks. 

I  ’member  such  a  lot  of  things 
That  happened  long  ago. 

When  me  an’  Jim  was  six  years  old. 
And  now  we’re  ten  or  so. 

But  those  that  I  remember  best — 

The  ones  I  most  can  see — ■ 

Are  the  things  that  used  to  happen 
When  mother  looked  at  me. 

One  time  in  church,  when  me  an’  Jim 
Was  snickerin’  out  loud — 

The  minister  was  praying,  and 
The  people’s  heads  was  bowed — 

We  had  the  biggest  kind  of  joke 
About  the  bumble-bee. 

But  things  got  quieter  rather  quick 
When  mother  looked  at  me. 

And  then  there’s  sometimes  when  I 
think 

I’ve  had  such  lots  of  fun 
A^oin’  in  swimmin’  with  the  boys, 
Down  there  by  Jones’s  run; 


But  when  I  get  back  home  again — 

Just  ’bout  in  time  for  tea — 

There’s  a  kind  of  different  feeling  comes 
When  mother  looks  at  me. 

The  time  when  I  was  awful  sick 
An’  the  doctor  shook  his  head. 

An’  ev’ry  time  pa  came  around 
His  eyes  was  wet  an’  red, 

I  ’member  her  hands  on  my  face. 

How  soft  they  used  to  be — 

Somehow  the  pain  seemed  easier 
When  mother  looked  at  me. 

It’s  funny  how  it  makes  you  feel — 

I  ain’t  afraid  of  her — 

She’s  about  the  nicest  person 
You’d  find  most  anywhere; 

But  the  queerest  sort  of  feeling. 

As  queer  as  queer  can  be. 

Makes  everything  seem  different 
When  mother  looks  at  me. 

—  Youth’s  Companion. 

The  Calf  Path. 

One  day,  through  the  primeval  wood, 

A  calf  walked  home, as  good  calves  should ; 
But  made  a  trail  all  bent  askew, 

A  crooked  trail,  as  all  calves  do. 

Since  then  two  hundred  years  have  fled, 
And,  I  infer,  the  calf  is  dead; 

But  still  he  left  behind  his  trail. 

And  thereby,  reader,  hangs  a  tale. 

The  trail  was  taken  up  next  day 
By  a  lone  dog  that  passed  that  way. 

And  then  a  wise,  bell-weather  sheep 
Pursued  the  trail  o’er  vale  and  steep. 

And  drew  the  flock  behind  him,_  too. 

As  good  bell-weathers  always  do. 

And  from  that  day  o’er  hill  and  glade. 
Through  those  primeval  woods  was  made 
A  path,  and  men  wound  in  and  out. 

And  dodged  and  turned  and  bent  about. 
And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath 
Because  ’twas  such  a  crooked  path; 

But  still  they  followed — do  not  laugh! — 
The  first  migration  of  that  calf. 

>f:  * 

This  forest  path  became  a  lane 
That  bent  and  turned  and  turned  again, 
The  lane  in  time  became  a  road 
Where  many  a  poor  horse,  with  his  load. 
Toiled  on  beneath  the  burning  sun 
And  traveled  some  three  miles  in  one. 
Still  passed  the  years  in  swiftness  fleet. 
The  road  became  a  village  street. 

And  then,  before  men  were  aware, 

A  city’s  crowded  thorofare. 

* 

’Tis  true!  Two  centuries  and  a  half 
Men  trod  the' footsteps  of  that  calf; 

Each  day  a  hurrying,  scurrying  rout  • 
Followed  that  wobbly  c&lf  about 
And  o’er  his  crooked  trail  was  sent 
The  traffic  of  a  continent — 

A  hundred  thousand  men  are  led 
By  one  calf;  near  three  centuries  dead! 

— 2' he  Suburbanite. 


When  Johnny  Spends  the  Day 

When  Johnny  spends  the  day  with  us, 
you  never  seen  the  beat 
O’  all  the  things  a-happenin’  in  this  ole 
house  and  street. 

Ma,  she  begins  by  lockin’  up  the  pantry 
door  an’  cellar. 

An’  ev’ry  place  that’s  like  not  to  inter¬ 
est  a  feller. 

An’  all  her  chiny  ornaments,  a-stickin’ ' 
’round  the  wall,  ' 

She  sets  as  high  as  she  kin  reach,  fer  fear 
they’ll  git  a  fall. 

An’  then  she  gits  the  arnicky  an’  stickin’- 
plaster  out. 

An’  says,  “When  Johnny’s  visitin’  they’re 
good  to  have  about.” 

I  tell  you  what,  there’  plenty  fuss 
When  Johnny  spends  the  day  with  us. 

When  Johnny  spends  the  day  with  us, 
pa  puts  his  books  away. 

An’  says,  “How  long,  in  thunder,  is  that 
noosance  goin’  to  stay.’’ 

He  brings  tne  new  lawn-mower  up,  an’ 
locks  it  in  the  shed; 

An’  hides  his  strop  an’  razor  ’tween  the 
covers  on  the  bed. 

He  says,  “Keep  out  that  liberry,  what¬ 
ever  else  you  do, 

Er  I  shall  have  a  settlement  with  you, 
an’  Johnny  too.” 

Says  he,  “It  makes  a  lot  o’  fuss 
To  have  him  spend  the  day  with  us!  ” 

When  Johnny  spends  the  day  with  us, 
the  man  acrost  the  street 
Runs  out  an’  swears  like  anything,  an’ 
stamps  with  both  his  feet; 

An’  says  he’ll  have  us  ’rested  ’cause  his 
winder  glass  is  broke. 

An’  if  he  ever  ketches  us  it  won’t  be  any 
joke! 

He  never  knows  who  done  it,  ’cause 
there’s  no  one  ever  ’round. 

An’  Johnny  in  perticular  ain’t  likely  to 
be  found! 

I  tell  you  what,  there’s  plenty  fuss 
When  Johnny  spends  the  day  with  us! 

When  Johnny  spends  the  day  with  us, 
the  cat  gits  up  an’  goes 
A-scootin’  crost  a  dozen  lots  to  some  ole 
place  she  knows; 

The  next-door  children  climb  the  fence, 
an’  hang  around  for  hours. 

An’  bust  the  hinges  off  the  gate,  an’ 
trample  down  the  flowers; 

An’  break  the  line  with  Bridget’s  wash, 
an’  muddy  up  the  cloze; 

An’  Bridget  she  gives  warnin’  then — an' 
that’s  the  way  it  goes — 

A  plenty  noise  and  plenty  fuss. 

When  Johnny  spends  the  day  with  usi 
— Elizabeth  Sylvester,  in  the  Century. 
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Meddlesome  Matty. 

One  ugly  trick  has  often  spoilt 
The  sweetest  and  the  best. 

Matilda,  tho  a  pleasant  child, 

One  ugly  trick  possessed! 

Which,  like  a  cloud  before  the  sky 
Hid  all  her  better  qualities; 

Sometimes  she’d  lift  the  tea-pot  lid 
To  peep  at  what  was  in  it. 

Or  tilt  the  kettle,  if  you  did 
But  turn  your  back  a  minute; 

In  vain  you  told  her  not  to  touch. 

Her  trick  of  meddling  grew  so  much. 

Her  grandmamma  went  out  one  day. 
And  by  mistake,  she  laid 

Her  spectacles  and  snuff-box  gay. 

Too  near  the  little  maid. 

“Ah!  Well!’’ thought  she,  “Flltry  them  on. 
As  soon  as  grandmamma  is  gone.’’ 

Forthwith  she  placed  upon  her  nose. 

The  glasses,  large,  and  wide; 

And  looking  around,  as  I  suppose. 

The  snuff-box,  too,  she  spied; 

“Ah,  what  a  pretty  box  is  that. 

I’ll  open  it,’’  said  little  Mat. 

So  thumb  and  finger  went  to  work, 

To  move  the  stubborn  lid. 

When  presently  a  mighty  jerk, 

The  mighty  mischief  did. 
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For  all  at  once,  ah!  woeful  case. 

The  snuff  came  puffing  in  her  face. 

Poor  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth  besides 
A  dismal  sight  presented. 

In  vain,  as  bitterly  she  cried. 

Her  folly  she  repented;  0] 

In  vain  she  ran  about  for  ease. 

She  could  do  nothing,  now,  but  sneeze. 

She  dashed  the  spectacles  away. 

To  wipe  her  tingling  eyes. 

And  as  in  twenty  bits  they  lay. 

Her  grandmamma,  she  spied. 

“Hey-day,  and  what’s  the  matter  now?’’ 
Said  grandmamma,  with  lifted  brow. 

Matilda,  smarting  with  the  pain 
And  tingling  still  and  sore. 

Made  many  a  promise  to  refrain 
From  meddling  any  more; 

And  ’tis  a  fact,  as  I  have  heard. 

She  ever  since  has  kept  her  word. 

■ — Jane  Taylor. 

The  Involution  of  Light. 

When  Grandma  was  a  little  girl. 

And  was  sent  up  to  bed. 

She  carried  then  a  “tallow  dip,” 

Held  high  above  her  head. 

When  Mamma  used  to  go  upstairs, 
After  she’d  said,  “Good-night,” 

Her  mother  always  held  a  lamp 
So  she  could  have  its  light. 
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As  soon  as  sister’s  bedtime  came. 
When  she  was  a  little  lass. 

If  she  found  the  room  too  dark, 
Mamma  would  light  the  gas. 

Now,  when  the  sandman  comes  for  me 
I  like  to  have  it  bright; 

So  I  reach  up  and  turn  the  key 
Of  my  electric  light. 

And  maybe,  my  dear  dolly, 

If  she  lives  out  her  days. 

Will  see  thru  the  darkness 
With  the  magical  X-rays! — 

— St.  Nicholas. 

The  Water  Drops. 

Some  little  drops  of  water. 

Whose  home  was  in  the  sea. 

To  go  upon  a  journey 
Once  happened  to  agree. 

A  cloud  they  had  for  carriage. 

They  drove  a  playful  breeze. 

And  over  town  and  country 
They  rode  along  at  ease. 

But,  oh,  they  were  so  many. 

At  last  the  carriage  broke. 

And  to  the  ground  came  tumbling 
These  frightened  little  folk. 

And  thru  the  moss  and  grasses 
They  were  compelled  to  roam. 

Until  a  brooklet  found  them. 

And 'carried  them  all  home. 

— Philadelphia  Teacher. 


1.  Explanation. 
3.  Execution. 


2.  Expectation. 
4.  Execration. 


Memory  Gems 

Collected  and  Classified  by  Julia  M.  Gordon,  Massachusetts. 

These  “gems”  are  taken  from  the  little  mimeographic  magazine  which  the  teachers  of  Milton,  Mass.,  arranged  for 

mutual  aid  in  school  work. 


The  following  gems  have  been  used  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades. 

The  selections  are  placed  on  the  blackboard  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  class  for  the  sentiment  and  elucidation  of 
thought.  They  are  then  memorized  by  repeating  in  con¬ 
cert  or  singly,  or  by  silent  study.  Further  use  is  made  of 
them  in  dictation  and  penmanship. 

Habit. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and  when  he 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  — Prov.  XXII,  G. 

Habit  is  a  cable;  we  weave  a  thread  of  it  every  day,  and 
at  la.st  we  cannot  break  it.  — Horace  Mann. 

Sow  an  act,  and  you  reap  a  habit;  sow  a  habit  and  you 
reap  a  character;  sow  a  character  and  you  reap  a  destiny. 

— Boardman. 

The  chains  of  habit  are  generally  too  small  to  be  felt 
until  they  are  too  .strong  to  be  broken.  — Johnson. 

Character  consists  in  little  acts  well  and  honorably 
performed;  daily  life  being  the  quarry  from  which  we 
build  it  up,  and  rough-hew  the  habits  which  form  it. 

• — Smiles. 

We  first  make  our  habits,  then  our  habits  make  us. 

— Dryden. 

Ill  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees;  ^ 

As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas.  — Dryden. 

Perseverance. 

I  vdll  find  a  way  or  make  one. 

God  helps  them  that  help  themselves. 

All  that’s  great  and  good  is  done 
Just  by  patient  trying. 

Be  firm!  One  constant  element  in  luck 
Is  genuine,  solid,  old,  Teutonic  pluck.  — Holmes. 

Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt; 

Nothing’s  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out. — Herrick. 

“We  must  not  hope  to  be  mowers, 

And  to  gather  the  ripe  golden  ears, 
linless  we  have  first  been  sowers. 

And  watered  the  flowers  with  tears.” 

“  It  is  not  just  as  we  take  it. 

This  wonderful  world  of  ours; 

Life’s  field  will  yield  as  we  make  it. 

A  harvest  of  thorns  or  flowers.” 

Heaven  is  not  gained  at  a  single  bound; 

But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  .summit  round  by  round. — Holland. 

“The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight. 

But  they,  while  their  companions  .slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night.” 

“We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  ’neath  our  feet, 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  greed  or  gain; 

By  a  pride  deposed  or  a  pa.ssion  slain; 

And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet.” 


“You  will  find  that  luck 
Is  only  pluck 

To  try  things  over  and  over; 

Patience  and  skill. 

Courage  and  will, 

Are  the  four  leaves  of  luck’s  clover.” 

The  tendency  to  persevere,  to  persist  in  spite  of  hind¬ 
rances,  discouragements,  and  impossibilities — it  is  this 
that  in  all  things  distinguishes  the  strong  soul  from  the 
W'eak.  — Carlyle. 

Our  greatest  glory  is  not  in  never  falling,  but  in  rising 
every  time  we  fall.  — Confucius. 

Failure  after  long  perseverence  is  much  grander  than 
never  to  have  a  striving  good  enough  to  be  called  a  failure.^^ 

— George  Eliot. 

The  men  who  try  to  do  something  and  fail  are  infinitely 
better  than  those  who  try  to  do  nothing  and  succeed. 

— Lloyd  Jones. 

In  the  lexicon  of  youth  which  fate  reserves  for  a  bright 
manhood,  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail.  — J-iYTton. 

Many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe. 

Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest  timbered  oak. 

— Shakespeare. 

Work. 

Blessed  is  he 'who  has  found  his  work; 

Let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness.  — Carlyle. 

No  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose  work 
Is  not  born  with  him;  there  is  always  work 
And  tools  to  work  withal  for  those  who  will; 

And  blessed  are  the  horny  hands  of  toil.  — Lowell. 

“Work,  work  with  all  your  might. 

Never  be  idle  from  morn  till  night; 

For  nothing  in  all  the  world  can  compare 
With  honest  labor  free  from  care.” 

Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly! 

Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly! 

Labor!  All  labor  is  noble  and  holy; 

Let  thy  great  deed  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 

— Fanny  S.  Osgood. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.  — Longfellow. 

I  am  glad  a  task  to  me  is  given, 

To  labor  at  day  by  day; 

For  it  brings  me  health,  and  strength,  and  hope. 

And  I  cheerfully  learn  to  say — - 
“Head,  you  may  think:  Heart,  you  may  feel; 

But,  Hand,  you  should  work  alway.”  — L.  M.  Alcott. 

Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  labor;  nothing  is  ever 
to  be  obtained  without  it.  — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

No  one  can  neglect  his  own  work  without  injuring  some 
one  else  directly  or  indirectly.  — Marian  Harland. 

Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  all  easy; 
He  that  riseth  late  must  trot  all  day  and  shall  scarcely 
overtake  his  business  at  night,  while  laziness  travels  so 
slowly  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  — Franklin. 


— Hannibal. 
— Franklin. 

— P.  Cary. 
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Our  boasted  pride  of  contributing  as  a  people 
most  liberally  to  the  support  of  schools  has  re¬ 
ceived  several  rude  shocks  in  recent  months,  by 
the  revelations  published  by  visitors  to  our 
shores  in  regard  to  the  salaries  of  teachers.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  material  reward 
held  out  to  our  teachers  is  not  only  very  inade¬ 
quate,  but  does  not  compare  well  with  other 
civilized  countries.  Let  us  impress  this  point 
upon  the  civic  conscience  of  the  people.  And 
while  we  are  about  it,  let  us  talk  about  the  need 
of  providing  for  the  pensioning  of  the  superan¬ 
nuated. 

Teaching  is  the  greatest  work  there  is  on  God ’s 
earth.  If  you  believe  that  with  all  your  heart 
your  community  will  soon  believe  it,  too. 

Of  course  we  have  the  best  songs  that  were 
ever  brought  together  for  use  with  school  children. 
Why  should  we  not?  Miss  Bentley  selects  them 
for  us,  and  she  is  a  teacher  of  unusual  power,  who 
loves  children  and  loves  music.  As  the  months 
go  on  you  will  appreciate  more  and  more  the  sur¬ 
passing  value  of  our  music  department.  Have 
you  tried  ‘‘The  Trees  Know,”  on  page  108,  the 
song  that  was  written  especially  for  Teachers 
Magazine — both  words  and  music — by  a  well- 
known  composer?  Copies  of  this  charming  song 
by  Harry  Worthington  Loomis  can  be  obtained 
on  separate  sheets,  from  the  publishers  of  this 
magazine,  for  fifteen  cents  each,  or  $10.00  a 
hundred.  Another  new  and  equally  enjoyable 
song  called  “Seven  O’ Clock,”  by  the  same  com¬ 
poser,  will  appear  in  these  pages  next  month. 


tumes  and  decorations  that  are  within  easy  reach 
of  every  teacher.  The  best  thing  about  it  is  that 
each  year  will  add  new  treasures  to  these  “prop¬ 
erties,”  with  the  possibility  of  supplying  so 
many  more  opportunities  for  a  good  time.  Miss 
Ai:cher  says  that  she  has  been  very  much  aided 
in  her  efforts  by  children  in  the  higher  grades— 
which  suggests  yet  another  educational  result 
in  which  the  whole  school  may  share.  The  pic¬ 
ture  on  page  116  will  give  you  a  foretaste  of  the 
November  treat. 


Mr.  G.  H.  Shorey  has  given  us  some  splendid 
blackboard  calendars.  He  is  himself  a  teacher, 
and  he  knows  just  what  kind  of  designs  teachers 
want.  In  the  September  number  the  printers 
twice  spelled  his  name  Sharey,  but  that  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  he  calls  himself  Shorey.  We 
are  going  to  have  from  him  at  least  one  calen¬ 
dar  each  month  thru  the  present  year. 


The  victory  won  by  the  teachers  of  Pittsburg 
over  a  board  of  education  which  tried  to  obstruct 
the  payment  of  the  increase  of  salaries,  has  called 
attention  to  the  niggardliness  of  the  Keystone 
State  in  the  matter  of  remuneration  of  teachers. 
In  the  matter  of  school  expenditures  generally, 

.  Pennsylvania  does  fairly  well,  comparatively 
speaking.  But  with  respect  to  teachers’  salaries, 
it  ranks  shamefully  low.  The  average  salary  paid 
women  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  is  only  about 
$40,  which  is  about  $2.50  less  than  the  average 
for  the  whole  country. 


Teachers  Magazine  will  have  another  regu¬ 
lar  feature  that  is  sure  to  be  received  with  delight 
by  tnose  who  are  looking  for  new  ideas  for  school 
parties.  While  developed  in  the  kindergarten 
of  a  great  city,  these  parties  are  easily  adapted 
for  every  grade  of  the  elementary  school.  The 
author  of  these  articles  is  Miss  Rose  R.  Archer,  a 
teacher  of  much  originality  and  creative  enthusi¬ 
asm,  who  wrote  for  us  the  interesting  story  of 
the  coal  mine,  published  in  the  June  number. 
Having  little  or  no  material  supplied,  and  dealing 
with  children  of  whom  the  majority  are  poor.  Miss 
Archer’s  ingenuity  has  developed  ways  for  cos- 
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There  is  not  so  much  need  for  devices  in  making 
children  do  certain  things  in  a  certain  way,  as 
there  is  for  supplying  opportunities  for  creative 
self-expression:  A  little  anxiety  for  systematic 
propriety  would  do  no  harm.  Children’s  minds 
are  not  yet  the  logical  machines  that  the  minds  of 
the  builders  of  pedagogic  theories  are — thank 
Heaven ! 


The  spelling  reform  excitement  appears  to  be 
conjuring  up  a  revival  of  old-fashioned  debating. 
Several  teachers’  institutes  have  already  wasted 
their  substance  in  pro-ing  and  con-ing. 


Little  Talks  on  School  Management 

By  Randall  N.  Saunders,  New  York. 


Home  Lessons. 

WnilTH  your  classes  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  number,  you  have  gained  the 
great  advantage  of  a  larger  allotment  of 
■  i-J  time  for  each  recitation,  but  at  the  outset 
you  will  be  checked  in  the  ampler  devotion  by 
the  knowledge  that  you  are  encroaching  on  time 
which  should  be  spent  in  study.  You  are  a 
college  or  normal  graduate  and  you  long  to  revel 
in  the  pleasure  of  playing  the  professor  who  has 
forty  or  sixty  minutes  in  which  to  lecture,  to 
experiment,  or  to  amplify  the  day’s  lesson.  You 
see  so  many  opportunities  for  adding  collateral 
strength  to  the  recitation, — so  many  things  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  for  making  the  period  interesting. 
You  loved  your  note-books  and  clasped  them 
close,  forgetful  of  the  midnight  oil  you  buVned  in 
pouring,  delving,  hoarding,  that  you  might  pre¬ 
pare  yourself  to  appreciate  the  hour  in  the  class¬ 
room  in  which  your  knowledge  has  increased  and 
your  intellect  expanded  in  the  manner  ever  new 
and  delightful,  and  you  naturally  long  to  treat 
your  boys  and  girls  to  the  same  enjoyments;  and 
here  let  me  say,  it  is  possible  for  you  to  create  a 
taste  for  such  pleasures  in  your  pupils,  provided 
you  can  inspire  them  to  a  sacrifice  of  time  in  study 
at  home. 

There  may  be  but  four  or  five  of  your  twenty 
classes  that  you  would  or  could  treat  to  amplified 
recitations,  and,  perhaps,  but  two  of  the  four  or 
five  lessons  need  be  prepared  at  home;  but  the 
alacrity  with  which  your  pupils  in  advanced 
grades  acquiesce  to  the  proposition  and  the 
assiduity  with  which  they  maintain  the  home 
study  will  depend  on  your  ability  to  make  the 
need  of  extra  work  apparent  and  to  keep  the  text 
conned  an  enticing  prelude  to  the  larger  interest 
awaited  in  the  class-room. 

I  used  to  think  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  all 
of  my  pupils  could  come  to  school  with  lessons 
prepared  in  the  way  in  which  I  early  went  to 
school,  but  I  overlooked  the  possible  condition 
into  which  the  younger  and  more  mischievous 
would  fall  while  unoccupied  with  recitations. 
Therefore,  I  have  come  to  think  it  unadvisable 
for  the  lower  grades  to  have  more  than  one  or  two 
lighter  lessons, — preferably  exercises, — to  pre¬ 
pare  out  of  school,  as  the  time  which  can  be  de- 
.  voted  to  a  just  development  of  their  recitations 
’  necessitates  small  allotments  from  text-books, 
very  easily  mastered  in  the  various  branches 
during  inter-recitation  periods.  We  all  know 
what  a  real  nuisance  the  smart  little  fellow  be¬ 
comes, — the  one  who  gets  all  his  lessons  at 
home,  and  so  idles  and  plays  in  school  that  he  has 
forgotten  them  by  the  tinie  he  is  called  upon  to 
recite.  We  all  know  it  is  better  for  him 
to  do  the  larger  part  of  his  studying  in  the  school¬ 
room  under  our  eye  and  subject  to  our  guidance. 

But  for  the  older  pupils,  to  whom  you  could  and 
should  give  more  time,  as  you  feel  that  their  days 
in  the  school-room  are  growing  fewer  and  still 
fewer  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  more  lessons 


you  can  get  them  to  prepare  at  home  the  better, 
if  you  are  going  to  exert  to  the  utmost  the  broad¬ 
ening  effect  of  thoroly  developed  lessons,  and  do 
your  utmost  to  inspire  a  desire  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  With  a  high  school  in  every  large  village 
and  a  university  with  state  assistance  in  free 
scholarships,  we  are  not  doing  our  duty  if  we* do 
not  do  our  very  best  to  inspire  our  advanced 
pupils  to  their  best  endeavor  for  that  education 
which  will  enhance  their  pleasure  in  living  and 
broaden  their  influence  and  usefulness  in  the 
world. 

This  is  done  most  effectually,  not  so  much  by 
direct  appeal  as,  subtly,  by  the  hidden  power  of 
knowledge  which,  the  more  uncovered  is  its  beauty 
the  stronger  becomes  its  attraction  for  the  pupil, 
until  met  by  barriers  of  limitation,  until  unsatis¬ 
fied;  the  pupil,  grown  student,  finds  the  courage  to 
lift  the  veil, — to  leap  the  wall  and  stand  face  to 
face  with  mysteries  more  enticing  than  those 
practised  by  the  Egyptian  pastophori.  They 
came  to  college,  raw  country  boys,  from  the 
furrow  and  the  sheep  trail, — from  the  hills  of  the 
charcoal  pits  and  the  obscure  valleys, — with  the 
quenchless  light  of  a  Maccabeean  miracle,  their 
only  attraction,  a  gleam  in  their  eyes,  and,  to-day, 
they  are  preaching,  pleading  at  the  bar,  teaching, 
experimenting  with  natural  forces,  amply  repay¬ 
ing  those  who,  in  log  cabins  and  little  red  school- 
houses,  on  hillside  and  in  valley,  took  the  time 
and  trouble  to  make  learning  so  attractive  that 
the  light  of  pine  knot  and  tallow  candle  falling  on 
the  page  of  reason  illumined  a  vista  that  did  not 
vanish  in  the  labyrinth  of  calculus. 

Common  school  progress  is  necessarily  slow.  “It 
is  the  resultant  of  a  multitude  of  forces  aiding  and 
opposing  one  another,”  says  Peabody.  But  the 
individuality  of  the  teacher  is  the  strongest  force 
amid  the  multitude.  That  altitude,  where  home 
lessons  become  a  necessity  in  your  country  school, 
can  be  reached  only  by  a  long,  steady  pull, — by  an 
unoppressive,  but  ever-expressed  zeal, — by  a 
constant  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  and  artifices 
that  are  the  attributes  of  a  good  teacher.  When 
you  have  stimulated  the  conception  of  a  desire,  a 
new  necessity  is  soon  born. 

We  shall  have  children  physically  too  weak  to 
make  home  lessons  advisable  for  them.  We 
shall  be  opposed  by  parents  who  think  their 
Willies  and  their  Kitties  work  hard  enough  in  the 
school-room,  and  discourage  them  from  home 
study;  and  we  shall  ever  have  those  whom  nothing 
but  a  stroke  of  lightning  would  inspire  to  grasp 
the  higher  thought;  but,  never  discouraged  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limitations  of  specimens  that  defy 
theories  and  exhaust  invention,  we  must  ever 
strive  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  means  and 
material  with  which  we  have  to  work;  and,  plant¬ 
ing  and  watering  incessantly,  at  last  lie  down  in 
trust  that  the  increase,  some  thirty,  some  forty, 
and  some  one  hundred  fold,  will  be  granted  by  the 
powers  we  have  striven  to  evoke,  but  which  in  the 
last  analysis,  we  are  forced  to  admit  are  abso¬ 
lutely  beyond  our  control. 


The  Brown  October  Days 

By  Eugene  De  Land,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[The  story  of  our  colored  cover  for  October  ] 


VERYBODY  knows  that  the  most  enchant¬ 
ing  paths  of  the  world  are  hidden  in  the 
forests.  Thousands  of  years  ago  they 
'  were  full  of  romance  and  wonder  as  they 
are  to-day.  It  was  in  such  secluded,  dark  re¬ 
cesses  that  the  wicked  giants  and  good  fairies 
of  old  ruled  and  roamed.  Yet  these  woodland 
paths  are  often  some  distance  from  our  large 
cities;  but  is  there  a  boy  or  a. girl  who  does  not 
know  how  to  find  the  path  to  the  nearest  woods? 
When  -‘The  Brown  October  Days”  come  we  often 
meet  a  bright;  happy  group  of  school  children 
out  with  their  teacher,  gathering  leaves,  flowers, 
and  nuts  for  the  autumn  table  in  the  school¬ 
room.  Their  faces  glow  with  the  fresh  autumn 
tints  of  nature,  and  they  are  healthy  and  vigorous. 
As  they  wander  thru  the  beautiful  fragrant  woods, 
they  seem  versed  in  the  mystic  songs  of  the  wood¬ 
land  birds,  and  possess  the  secret  happiness  which 
belonged  to  Robin  Hood  and  his  band.  Under 
the  seconditions,  the  school  children  of  to-day  are 
developing  into  health  and  vigorous  beauty. 

The  -‘Autumn  Table”  should  be  found  in  a 
comer  of  every  school -room.  Once  established, 
the  children  will  be  anxious  and  willing  to  keep 
it  well  supplied  with  fresh  specimens  which  will 
suggest  new  nature  talks,  compositions,  or  spell¬ 
ing-matches.  When  the  children  of  the  class  are 
quite  fainiliar  with  what  is  found  in  so  cheerful 
a  collection,  it  will  be  ,  very  simple  and  easy  for 
them  to  write  a  little  composition  on  their  recent 
outing,  and  illustrate  it  with  a  sketch  done  with 
the  two  colors,  brown  and  red,  suggestive  of 
autumn  tints,  like  the  October  cover  design. 
This  they  may  do  with  colored  crayons  or  water 


colors,  whichever  is  more  convenient  to  obtain. 

Let  us  turn  back  and  look  at  the  teacher  and 
her  pupils  on  the  cover,  as  they  are  strolling  along 
the  woodland  path.  They  would  each  make  a 
picture,  passing  before  us.  We  will  watch  them 


wander  along,  listen  to  their  merry  voices  and 
to  the  sound  of  the  fallen  leaves  on  the  ground 
as  they  crush  them  with  their  busy  feet. 
Our  attention  is  called  to  a  little  girl  and^  boy  on 
the  hillside,  in  the  distance,  under  the  trees. 
Suppose  we  write  a  composition  about  them,  and 
illustrate  it;  copying  them;  as  they  appear  on 
the  cover  design.  Imagine  them  to  be  real 
children  and  forget  we  are  copying.  Our  work 
will  become  so  interesting  that  we  shall  be  sur¬ 
prised  with  our  results.  If  we  were  out  in  the 
woods  sketching  from  nature;  we  should  have 
to  work  rapidly,  for  the  busy  fingers  of  the  little 
girl  gather  the  branches  so  fast  and  the  boy's 
efforts  to  pull  down  the  boughs  are  so  strained 
that  they  will  soon  be  done  and  away  from  us. 

Mark  on  the  drawing  paper  an  oblong  frame 
about  as  large  as  we  wish  our  illustration  to  be; 
then  we  will,  with  care  and  ease,  sketch  in  outline 
our  picture  with  a  lead  pencil.  Never  work  so 
carefully  and  pains  takingly  in  such  sketches  that 
our  efforts  become  slavish  in  appearance.  If 
we  study  with  our  eyes  and  observe  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  composition  before  we  attempt  to 
use  a  pencil  or  brush,  we  shall  know  what  to  do. 
Begin  with  the  little  girl,  just  as  we  have  done 
with,  the  children  on  the  previous  cover  designs, 
by  suggesting  a  faint  dotted  line  to  support 
her  back.  Notice,  as  in  Fig.  1,  how  much  of 
her  figure  touches  the  dotted  line. 
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This  done,  at  the  proper  distance,  suggest 
another  dotted  line  for  the  boy,  and  observe  how 
much  taller  he  appears  than  the  girl.  He  is 
nearer  to  us  and  looks  taller  because  he  is  standing 
tip-toe,  and  is  reaching  up  as  high  as  his  arms 
will  allow.  We  will  now  tell  the  story,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  II.  which  shows  what  the  children 
are  trying  to  do.  Begin  with  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  observe  where  it  sinks  into  the  ground, 
as  compared  with  the  place  on  which  the  boy 
stands.  Sketch  in  the  main  branches  with  the 
cluster  of  bright  leaves. 

This  done,  we  are  ready  to  paint,  as  in  Fig. 
III.  First,  with  a  clean,  soft  rubber,  go  over 
our  whole  picture,  to  erase  the  dotted  proportion 
lines,  but  be  careful  to  leave  the  outlines.  With 
a  faint  mixture  of  red  and  brown  wash  over  our 
picture,  leaving  the  children’s  faces  and  hands, 
the  girl’s  dress  and  the  boy’s  blouse  and  cap, 
free  from  color.  When  perfectly  dry  we  are 
ready  to  paint.  Clean  the  brush  and,  with  a 
very  faint  touch  of  red,  wash  over  the  children’s 
faces  and  hands.  Now  we  will  fill  our  brush 
with  a  deep  touch  of  red  and  are  ready  to  paint 
the  girl’s  cap,  coat,  stockings  and  shoes,  and 
the  trimming  on  the  boy’s  sailor  collar.  Then 
here  and  there,  as  it  pleases  us,  we  may  color  the 
leaves  red.  Now,  with  our  brush,  full  of  the 

rich  brown  color, 
paint  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  hair  and  the 
boy’s  stockings 
and  shoes,  then 
outline  the  whole 
picture,  including 
the  outside  frame. 
This  done,  we  will 
have  a  bright  illus¬ 
tration  for  our 
autumn  story. 


A  Walk  in  Late  October. 

By  Sara  Hicks  Willis,  New  Jersey. 

ILIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT  called  this 
.  season  the  “melancholy  days,”  and  asked 
“Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young 
flowers,  that  lately  sprang  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous 
sisterhood?” 

While  out  for  a  walk  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
October,  I  found  that  altho  most  of  the 
flowers  had  lain  “down  to  sleep”  there  were  still 
a  large  number  that  were  making  an  effort  to 
keep  awake  just  a  little  longer.  In  fact  I  found 
no  less  than  twenty  different  flowers  still  in 
bloom. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find  a  few  flower-heads 
of  golden-rod,  as  that  is  a  fall  flower. 

The  golden-rod  lights  slowly 
Its  torch  for  the  ‘autumn  breeze. 

Other  flowers  belonging  to  the  same  family 
still  lingered — for  the 

Asters  by  the  brookside 
Made  asters  in  the  brook. 

There  were  purple  and  blue  asters,  and  white 
ones.  Then  there  was  the  bur-marigold  with 
its  friends  along  the  dry  roadside. 

The  bur-marigold  is  not  so  attractive  a  blos¬ 
som  as  its  sisters,  consisting  of  disk  and  ray 
flowers,  the  former  a  dingy  brown,  surrounded 
by  golden  rays.  The  smaller  variety  of  this 
flower  has  no  ray  flowers,  and  is  therefore  even 
less  attractive.  The  flowers  form  the  barbed 
seeds  that  stick  so  tightly  to  one’s  clothes — thus 
the  common  name,  “Stick- tight.”  Thoreau 
says  of  it,  “How  surely  the  desmodum  growing 
on  some  cliff-side,  or  the  bidens  on  the  edge  of  a 
pool,  prophesy  the  coming  of  the  traveler,  brute, 
or  human,  that  will  transport  their  seeds  on  his 
coat.” 

The  common  yarrow  is  still  blossoming  along 
the  roadsides  and  in  the  fields.  This  is  so  com¬ 
mon  a  weed  that  its  beauty  is  not  appreciated. 
In  Madeira,  where  so  many  and  rare  beautiful 
flowers  grow,  it  is  cultivated  for  its  beauty.  It 
is  said  to  possess  medicinal  properties;  it  has 
been  used  in  a  tea  to  dispel  melancholy,  and  its 
leaves,  well  chewed,  to  cure  toothache.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  wounded  soldiers  under  Achilles 
used  it  to  soothe  pain. 

Another  flower  as  common  as  the  yarrow  and 
.even  prettier  is  the  wild  carrot,  which  has  been 
called  “Queen  Anne’s  Lace.”  The  farmer  has 
a  particular  antipathy  for  this  weed.  The  blos¬ 
soms  now  seen  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
summer.  The  carrot  which  we  raise  in  our 
gardens  was  probably  produced  from  this  plant. 

Another  midsummer  flower  peeped  from  the 
roadside.  Before  coming  near  I  thought  it  was 
a  common  field-daisy,  but  as  I  reached  the  blos¬ 
som  I  found  it  to  be  the  Mayweed  or  chamomile; 
a  plant  whose  flowers  are  brewed  by  country 
people  and  used  as  a  tonic. 

A  very  bright  and  conspicuous  flower  is  butter 
and  eggs.  It  grows  in  out-of-the-way  places.  I 
is  an  interesting  little  flower  when  looked  at 
closely.  Each  corolla  consists  of  two  lips  or 
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lobes,  and  if  pressed  lightly  between  the  fingers 
will  open  like  a  mouth. 

Your  voiceless  lips,  O  Flowers,  are  living  preachers. 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book. 

Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers 
From  loneliest  nook. 

At  the  base  of  the  corolla  there  is  a  very  long 
spur  or  honey  bag,  which  is  a  delight  to  the  bees. 

In  July  we  may  find  the  starry  campion  quite 
abundant  in  our  woods.  Even  late  in  October  a 
few  of  the  fringed  white  flowers  are  still  to  be 
seen.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  clusters  in 
the  shape  of  a  pyramid. 

While  stopping  to  pluck  a  branch  of  golden- 
rod  along  the  road,  my  eyes  glanced  down¬ 
ward  into  the  grass,  when  lo! 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye! 

Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  ‘the  sky. 

The  violet  seems  to  be  the  one  flower  beloved 
by  all.  It  was  the  favorite  flower  of  the  prophet 
Mahomet.  We  pluck  the  first  flower  of  spring¬ 
time  with  pleasure,  but  there  was  an  added  joy 
to  find  at  this  season  of  the  year  a  half  dozen  of 
the  blossoms. 


A  few  sprays  of  Bouncing  Bet  next  greeted 
The  blossom  is  white  with  a  delicate  rose 
tint.  It  IS  sometimes  double,  but  more  often  we 
find  the  single  flowers.  Another  name  for  the 
plant  is  soapwort,  so  called  because  the  juice 
mixed  with  water  forms  a  lather  and  is  said  to 
have  been  used  instead  of  soap. 

The  moth  mullen  is  not  so  unusual  a  sight  in 
October.  It  grows  rather  tall,  with  lyre-shaped 
leaves.  Its  flowers  are  a  delicate  yellow  with  a 
little  tinge  of  red.  They  look  like  tiny  butterflies. 

Like  all  faithful,  homely  things. 

Pussy  clover  lingers  on 
Till  the  bird  no  longer  sings. 

And  the  butterfly  is  gone. 

When  the  latest  asters  go, 

When  the  golden-rod  drops  dead. 

Then,  at  last,  in  heaps  of  snow 
Pussy  clover  hides  her  head. 


There  are  still  blossoming  three  varieties  of 
this  flower — the  common  pink  clover,  the  common 
white  clover,  and  the  white,  sweet  clover  or 
Melilot.  The  latter  looks  quite  different  from 
the  other  varieties  of  clover  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar.  It  grows  tall — from  two  to  four 
feet  high.  It  has  a  very  pleasant  odor,  and  peo¬ 
ple  used  to  gather  and  keep  it  in  linen  chests. 
It  has  also  been  used  to  prevent  moths  from 
eating  woolen  goods. 

Another  roadside  flower  is  the  evening  prim¬ 
rose,  which,  is  still  giving  its  delicate  fragrance 
to  the  evening  air.  If  one  looks  for  it  early  in 
the  day,  he  will  And  a  rather  rough  -  looking 
plant  of  rank  ^owth  with  faded  blossoms. 
But  toward  evening  we  are  surprised  to  And 
a  mass  of  bright  yellow  flowers  on  the  same 
plant.  As  the  season  advances,  and  the  sun’s 
rays  have  less  power,  this  plant  will  blossom 
earlier  in  the  day. 

Long  as  there’s  a  sun  that  sets. 

Primroses  will  have  their  glory. 

The  partridge  pea,  commonly  known  the  sen¬ 
sitive  plant,  flourishes  where  little  else  is  to  be 
seen — in  sandy  places  and  even  in  the  gutters 
along  some  of  our  streets.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  so  sensitive  that  a  very  little  handling 
will  cause  them  to  wrap  their  tiny  leaflets  close 
about  the  stem.  The  blossoms  are  a  bright  yel¬ 
low,  spotted  with  red.  The  seed-pods  of  the 
plant  are  peculiar.  When  dry  the  little  seeds  will 
rattle  in  the  pod  like  a  rattle-box. 

The  wild  morning  glory,  very  much  resembling 
our  garden  flower  of  the  same  name,  is  covering 
many  an  unsightly  spot.  Its  bell-shaped  flowers 
are  white  and  pink. 

They  swing  and  rustle,  the  dainty  bells. 

Their  sheltering  leaves  between. 

Low  by  the  grass  and,  high  by  the  roof. 

And  beautiful  all  the  way. 

The  self  heal,  a  bluish-purple  flower,  belongs 
to  the  mint  family.  It  is  found  in  fields  or  on 
the  edges  of  a  wood  and  even  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  Its  stem  is  square  instead  of  round,  as 
are  most  of  our  flower  stems.  This  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  mint  family. 

Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold! 

First  pledge  of  blithesome  May. 

But  not  alone  a  Mayflower,  for  it  is  still  scat¬ 
tering  its  gold  along  our  streets,  the  blossoms  of 
the  dandelion  burst  forth  amid  the  grass,  nod¬ 
ding  a  welcome  to  the  passers-by.  Children  are 
especially  fond  of  this  plant.  They  hold  the 
flower  under  one  another’s  chins  to  see  who  likes 
butter.  They  make  curls  and  chains  of  the 
hollow  stems,  and  when  the  flower  fades,  and  the 
little  round  white  balls  of  seeds  appear,  the  chil¬ 
dren  use  them  for  clocks. 

Think  of  all  these  treasures. 

Matchless  works  and  pleasures. 

Every  one  a  marvel,  more 
Than  thought  can  say. 


Busy  W ork  for  First  Y ear 


Helene  Murr. 


D 


URING  a  long  experience  in  first  year  work 
nothing  has  presented  greater  difficulties 
to  me  than  the  getting  of  a  variety  of 
_  busy  work. 

That  variety  is  necessary,  anyone  who  has 
taught  this  grade  knows.  “Are  we  going  to  do 
this  again?’’  “I’m  tired  of  this,”  and  such  ex¬ 
pressions  greet  the  giving  of  the  same  occupation 
two  or  three  times  in  succession,  while  the  listless 
taking  hold  of  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  teacher  who 
knows  how  eagerly  the  little  ones  welcome  any 
new  task.  No  matter  how  interesting  the  work 
is  at  first,  they  will  tire  of  it,  so  don’t  wait  until 
they  get  an  actual  nausea  for  it  before  you  give 
them  anything  new. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  busy  work. 
Some  you  know,  perhaps,  are  culled  from 
journals,  some  from  observation,  and  some  were 
invented  by  one  who  has  used  them  all  so  much, 
that  she  cannot  tell  which  she  is  responsible  for. 
I  use  Cyr’s  Primer.  The  first  words  given  are 
“mamna,”  “baby.” 

1.  Give  each  child  the  picture  of  a  lady  and  a 
baby  from  an  old  magazine;  also  two  cards  con¬ 
taining  words  “mamma”  and  “baby”  in  script. 
Let  them  cut  out  the  outline  of  the  figures  in  the 
picture,'  and  place  below  each  the  name.  This 
occupation  shows  you  how  many  know  the  words. 

2.  If  they  have  for  their  lesson  the  name  of  an 
animal;  as  horse,  draw  a  picture  of  a  horse  on  a 
card.  Let  the  child  prick  it  on  the  drawn  lines, 
or  he  may  cut  it  out,  lay  it  on  his  slate,  and  draw 

around.  ^  ^  _ 

3.  W’rite  words  on  paper.  Let  child  prick 
them.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  board  or  some 
kind  of  a  mat  to  preserve  the  desk  from  pin¬ 


pricks, 

4.  W^rite  new  words  on  each  slate — children 
trace  many  times. 

5.  W’rite  new  word  with  crayon  on  slate — 
children  lay  shoe-pegs  on  lines. 

6.  Write  names  on_  board— pupils  make  pic¬ 
ture  with  sticks,  of  objects  written  on  board, 

7.  Select  known  words  from  box  of  word  cards. 

8.  Form  words  from  letter  cards. 

9.  Give  each  child  a  paragraph  cut  from  a 
newspaper,  preferably  one  having  large  print 
children  underline  known  words. 


Later  in  the  Season. 


When  the  class  is  farther  advanced  and  can 
VTite  some,  the  children  may  be  given  this  work 
with  advantage.  Always  precede  the  written 
exercise  by  an  oral  one,  so  that  the  children  will 
understand  what  is  expected  of  them. 

1.  Copy  name-words  from  board  or  book. 

2.  Copy  name-word  and  qualifying  word. 


3.  Copy  action-words  (“Things  you  can  do,”) 

4.  Copy  names  of  persons. 

5.  Copy  names  of  boys  in  one  column;  those 
of  girls  in  another. 

6.  Write  names  of  animals  in  one  column;  and 
names  of  things  in  another. 

7.  Make  lists  of  bipeds  and  quadrupeds. 

8.  Teacher  writes  sentence  on  board,  as;  “The 
bird  is  in  the  tree.”  Children  illustrate.  This 
should  be  done  silently  as  it  is  to  test  the  child’s 
ability  to  read  the  sentence. 

Some  of  the  tasks  given  will  take  the  teacher 
a  good  while  to  prepare,  and  of  course  she  does 
all  her  preparations  out  of  school  hours,  and 
perhaps  she  will  object  on  that  score.  But  here 
are  some  of  the  good  things  that  may  come  to 
her  if  she  has  intelligent  and  varied  busy  work. 

Discipline  easier,  for  children  who  have  con¬ 
genial  employment  are  quiet. 

Knowledge  gained  in  class,  fixed. 

No  strain  on  children’s  minds,  as  there  cer- 
,  tainly  is  when  they  are  kept  at  the  same  thing. 

Gathering  Time — An  October  Song. 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush. 

0;  the  trees  are  fair  in  merry  May, 

When  blossom  time  is  here. 

But  fairer  still  this  Autumn  day. 

And  bringing  better  cheer. 

CHORUS. 

Then  laugh  and  sing  and  whistle  and  call. 
This  blithe  October  day; 

For  gathering  time  is  the  best  of  all. 

So  work,  lads,  work  away. 

0,  the  roses  bloom  in  balmy  June; 

Most  red  and  fair  to  see. 

But  redder  still  the  ripe  fruit  shines 
Upon  my  apple  tree. 

Chorus — Then  laugh  and  sing,  etc. 

0,  the  birds  have  sung  all  summer  long 
In  branches  overhead. 

But  sweeter  still  Jack’s  whistle  shrill, 
(fathering  apples  red. 

Chorus — Then  laugh  and  sing,  etc. 


I 


More  Hints  and  Helps 


To  Cultivate  the  Imagination. 

Children  are  by  nature  imaginative.  Mother 
Nature  has  not  given  them  this  tendency  in  such 
a  ripened  state  that  they  can  produce  regular 
Hans  Andersen  stories,  yet  it  is  wonderful  to  how 
great  a  degree  they  do  possess  the  imaginative 
power. 

To  increase  this  tendency  and  turn  it  in  the 
right  direction,  I  have  found  excellent  results 
from  this  plan: 

Tell  the  little  people  that  you  are  going  to  send 
them  away  for  a  holiday.  First  they  are  all  to 
go  out  into  the  country,  then  come  back  and 
tell  you  and  the  class  what  they  saw. 

When  the  bell  taps,  every  head  goes  down  on 
the  desk  to  stay  until  it  taps  again.  At  the  end 
of  about  two  minutes  the  heads  rise  at  the  tap 
of  the  bell,  and  all  are  eager  to  give  their  word 
picture  of  what  they  saw.  If  the  children  are 
diffident,  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  go  first,  in 
order  to  show  them  how.  When  she  comes 
back  she  can  tell  a  story  something  like  this:  I 
have  just  come  from  the  country.  It  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  day.  The  sun  was  very  bright  and  every¬ 
thing  was  calm  and  peaceful.  I  stopped  beside 
a  little  brook  which  ran  thru  a  meadow.  The 
water  was  very  clear.  The  birds  were  singing 
in  the  trees,  and  when  the  wind  blew  the  tall  grass 
by  the  brookside  waved  to  and  fro,  and  I  could 
see  that  the  little  brook  and  the  birds  were 
very  happy. 

The  power  that  children  gain  in  increasing 
their  imaginative  ability  is  valuable,  of  course, 
but  it  is  nothing  compared  to  the  feeling  they 
experience  in  seeing  all  these  things  in  their 
mind’s  eye. 

The}^  may  go  to  different  places:  To  a  large 
city,  to  a  railway  depot,  to  a  steamboat  wharf, 
or  into  a  beautiful  house  or  garden.  Encourage 
them  in  having  beautiful  little  thoughts.  In 
every  room  there  is  one  pupil  at  least  who  has  a 
great  fund  of  originality.  If  there  is  but  one, 
emphasize  that  thought  when  it  is  brought  out. 
The  last  time  my  class  were  allowed  to  stray  into 
an  imaginative  garden,  one  child  brought  out 
this  beautiful  thought.  She  told  how  pretty  all 
the  flowers  in  the  garden  were,  and  added  that 
the  violets  were  dead,  and  that  the  roses  growing 
near  had  dew  drops  on  them  which  looked  like 
tears ! 

Virginia.  Ruth  0.  Dyer. 


The  past,  present  and  future  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  are : 
It  has  cured,  it  is  curing,  it  will  cure. 


Writing  Devices  for  the  Primary  Room. 

I. 

How  hard  it  is  for  the  little  people  in  our  school¬ 
rooms  to  remember  things,  and  blessed  indeed  is 
that  teacher  who  knows  how  to  stimulate  the 
memory!  There  is  a  tendency  among  small 
children  to  write  words  without  joining  the 
letters.  Simply  telling  them  to  join  all  the  letters 
in  a  word  does  not  appeal  to  them,  but  try  this 
plan  and  see  if  the  result  isn’t  better:  Tell  the 
children  that  each  word  is  a  line  of  letters  playing 
“crack  the  whip”  and  you  want  all  the  letters 
to  hold  hands  very  nicely. 

II. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  tc  have  charge  of  the 
grade  where  the  copy  book  is  used  for  the  first 
time,  and  I  know  how  discouraging  it  is  to  see 
the  letters  projecting  above  the  line  they  are 
supposed  just  to  touch.  I  have  found  it  helpful 
to  tell  the  children  that  there  are  big  people  and 
also  little  people  in  nearly  every  family,  and  that 
in  cold  winter  weather,  >vhen  Jack  Frost  is 
around,  the  little  people  are  kept  in  the  house, 
but  the  older  people  may  go  out. 

It  is  just  so  with  our  letters,  the  capitals  and 
tall  letters  like  I  and  t  can  put  their  heads  out 
in  the  cold  and  it  will  not  hurt  them,  but  the 
others  must  keep  inside  the  house,  and  as  the 
lines  are  the  letters’  houses,  they  must  just  let 
their  heads  touch  the  top. 

Virginia.  Ruth  0.  Dyer. 


Letter- Writing. 

An  excellent  plan  for  getting  children  to  write 
letters  is  that  followed  in  the  schools  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Some  notable  person;  preferably  one 
whose  residence  is  in  Indianapolis,  but  who  is  how 
away  visiting,  is  asked  to  write  a  letter  addressed 
to  all  the  children  in  the  school.  The  letter  is 
printed  and  a  copy  is  presented  to  every  child, 
with  the  direction  to  write  an  answer.  This 
gives  a  feeling  of  reality  to  the  correspondence, 
bringing  about  better  work  than  results  from 
the  ordinary  procedure.  Here  are  examples  of 
these  letters: 

Eighth  Year  Letter-Writing. 

January,  1906. 

New  York,  November  10,  1905. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 

I  had  planned  to  write  and  tell  you  all  about  this  won¬ 
derful  city,  but  the  other  day  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
great  Columbia  Library,  where  I  chanced  upon  a  book  on 
the  sights  of  New  York  that  looked  like  an  unabridged 
dictionary.  I  decided  that,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  attempt  a  description  of  tnis  big  world  of  New  York  in 
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the  compass  of  a  letter.  Besides,  you  expect  to  come  here 
and  see  it  for  yourself  some  day. 

The  crowds,  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  traffic,  the  great 
“sky-scrapers,”  the  wonderful  under-ground  railroad,  the 
fine  art  galleries,  the  beautiful  parks,  the  ships  in  the 
harbor  are  an  endless  source  of  wonder,  and  I  have  met 
people  who  have  been  living  here  three  or  four  years  and 
are  still  busy  sightseeing. 

I  wdsh  that  you  could  see  the  view  from  my  window! 
Below  is  the  beautiful  Hudson  River  and  those  high,  rugged 
hills  on  the  opposite  shore  are  th&  Palisades,  which  stretch 
away  to  the  north  until  they  merge  in  the  purple  haze  of 
the  distance.  To-day  I  am  spending  a  great  deal  of  time 
at  the  window,  for  twelve  of  the  great  white  battleships  of 
the  United  States  are  riding  at  anchor  side  by  side  with 
the  gray  warships  of  England.  Prince  Louis  of  Batten- 
berg,  the  English  admiral,  is  the  guest  of  the  city  and  for 
once  those  grim  old  sea  monsters  are  the  messengers  of 
peace  and  good  will. 

I  heard  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  of  Princeton  University 
preach  on  Sunday  last.  Do  you  know  his  “A  Handful  of 
Clay”  and  that  beautiful  little  prose  poem,  “The  Foot¬ 
path  to  Peace”?  Some  of  his  most  delightful  stories  are 
in  a  book  called  “The  Blue  Flower.” 

One  afternoon  I  visited  the  picture  galleries  of  the 
Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  where  I  saw  two  paintings  by 
Corot  and  that  wonderful  picture,  “The  Horse  Fair”  by 
Rosa  Bonheur,  besides  many  others  by  the  world’s  great 
masters. 

Perhaps  you  have  had  just  as  good  a  time  staying  at 
home.  Anything  that  you  can  tell  me  of  yourself  will  be 
interesting  to  Your  sincere  friend, 

Katherine  Stevens. 

Answer  this  letter  using  your  knowledge  of  books  and 
pictures  together  with  such  information  and  experiences 
as  can  be  used  in  making  an  interesting  reply.  Some 
pupils  may  wish  to  tell  about  their  visit  to  the  new  Federal 
-Building. 


Seventh  Year  Letter-Writing 

January,  1906. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
January  3,  1906. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:- 

Some  one  has  said  that  only  after  we  have  seen  them 

Sainted  do  we  love  the  common  things  about  us,  and  I  have 
een  thinking  that  this  is  especially  true  of  roads  and 
streets.  How  many  of  you,  I  wondei,  have  ever  really 
appreciated  the  beauty  of  a  woodland  path  until  after  you 
had  seen  one  in  a  beautiful  picture  or  had  tried  to  put  one 
into  one  of  your  own  little  color  landscapes?  _  * 

The  prettiest  roads,  the  ones  that  live  longest  in  our 
memories  are  never  straight  nor  level.  I  am  thinking  now 
of  a  long  road  which  in  its  course  makes  the  principal 
street  of  a  quaint  New  England  village.  I  saw  it  first  one 
autumn  morning  long  ago.  The  mists  still  hung  like  a 
silver  veil  in  the  distance,  but  the  sun  shone  thru  and 
lightened  the  trees  and  rocks.  Close  at  hand  were  groups 
of  happy  children  playing,  while  thru  the  open  doors  of  the 
cottages  we  heard  the  low  singing  voices  of  the  mothers  at 
their  work. 

Beyond  the  village  we  paused  in  our  walk  to  gather  the 
nuts  of  the  hazelwood  which  grew  close  to  the  roadside. 
The  music  of  birds  and  the  soft  sound  of  distant  hurrying 
waters  came  to  our  ears;  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  of 
ripening  fruit  filled  the  air;  in  our  hearts  there  was  sweet 
content. 

Have  you  not  seen  a  road  in  some  respects  like  this  one? 
Perhaps  you  saw  it  in  another  season  or  in  another  part  of 
our  country;  perhaps  you  rode  instead  of  w-alked;  you  may 
have  seen  it  jn  a  picture  or  traveled  it  in  a  book.  Write 
me  about  it.  Your  sincere  friend, 

Katherine  Stevens. 


Sixth  Year  Letter-Writing 

January,  1906. 

Ludlow,  Vermont, 
January  1,  1906. 

Dear  Children: 

As  you  see  from  this  letter  I  am  living  in  one  of  the 
mountainous  regions  of  our  country,  where  both  the  sur¬ 
face  and  the  climate  are  very  different  from  what  you  have 


in  Indiana.  Our  State  is  sometimes  called  the  Green 
Mountain  State.  I  wonder  if  you  could  guess  why.  Here 
we  have  such  long,  cold  winters  that  the  snow  comes  in  the 
autumn  and  stays  until  late  in  March  and  sometimes  is  so 
deep  that  we  have  to  be  shoveled  out  of  our  houses. 

My  life  is  spent  with  children  and  I  am  interested  in  the 
games  which  they  play,  after  being  housed  so  closely  during 
the  school  hours  of  the  day.  I  know  some  children  who 
spend  all  their  spare  hours  in  winter,  coasting.  No,  not 
with  sleds  as  you  imagine,  but  with  long,  flat  boards, 
shaped  like  tennis  racquets.  These  are  called  skees  and 
are  strapped  to  the  feet.  Down  the  children  come  from 
the  top  of  a  hill,  standing  erect  when  they  start;  some 
keeping  so  all  the  way  to  the  foot,  others  falling  midway  in 
their  flight  and  rolling  to  the  bottom.  Their  rosy  cheeks 
and  bright  eyes  tell  how  much  fun  there  is  in  the  sport. 

In  summer  these  same  children  coasted,  too.  Can  you 
guess  how,  without  any  snow  or  ice?  Let  me  tell  you.  You 
have  noticed  how  slippery  your  shoes  become  when  you 
run  in  the  grass  a  long  time.  Well,  these  children  used  a 
broad,  smooth  board  or  a  kind  of  toboggan;  two  or  three 
would  crowd  on,  and  away  they  would  go  over  the  long 
grass,  on  this  self-same  hill  where  they  coast  all  winter. 
The  path  in  the  grass  was  almost  as  slippery  as  when  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  and  ice;  and  the  children’s  cheeks  were 
almost  as  red,  too. 

You  see  I  understand  how  children  play  whose  homes 
are  among  the  hills,  but  I  am  wondering  what  games  you 
have  where  the  country  is  so  level,  and  the  winters  are  so 
mild.  Write  to  me  about  your  favorite  out-door  game 
and  how  you  play  it  and  believe  that  I  shall  read  your 
letter  with  great  pleasure. 

Always  your  friend, 

Elizabeth  Hartley. 

Answer  the  above  letter. 


The  Way  Out 

Change  of  Food  Brought  Success  and  Happiness. 

An  ambitious  but  delicate  girl,  after  failing  to  go  thru 
school  on  account  of  nervousness  and  hysteria,  found  in 
Grape-Nuts  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to  build  her  up 
and  furnish  her  the  peace  of  health. 

“From  infancy,”  she  says,  “I  have  not  been  strong. 
Being  ambitious  to  learn  at  any  cost,  I  finally  got  to  the 
High  School,  but  soon  had  to  abandon  my  studies  on 
account  of  nervous  prostration  and  hysteria. 

“My  food  did  not  agree  with  me,  I  grew  thin  and 
despondent.  I  could  not  enjoy  the  simplest  social  affair 
for  I  suffered  constantly  from  nervousness  in  spite  of  all 
sorts  of  medicines. 

“This  wretched  condition  continued  until  I  was  twenty- 
five,  when  I  became  interested  in  the  letters  of  those  who 
had  cases  like  mine,  and  who  were  being  cured  by  eating 
Grape  Nuts. 

“I  had  little  faith,  but  procured  a  box,  and  after  the 
first  dish  I  experienced  a  peculiar  satisfied  feeling  that  I 
had  never  gained  from  any  ordinary  food.  I  slept  and 
rested  better  that  night,  and  in  a  few  days  began  to  grow 
stronger. 

“I  had  a  new  feeling  of  peace  and  restfulness.  In  a 
few  weeks,  to  my  great  joy,  the  headaches  and  nervous¬ 
ness  left  me  and  life  became  bright  and  hopeful.  I  re¬ 
sumed  my  studies  and  later  taught  ten  months  with  ease 
— of  course  using  Grape-Nuts  every  day.  It  is  now  four 
years  since  I  began  to  use  Grape-Nuts.  I  am  the  mistress 
of  a  happy  home  and  the  old  weakness  has  never  returned.’  ’ 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason.”  Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road 
to  Wellville,”  in  packages. 
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The  Milkweed  Pod. 

In  the  fall  we  gathered  milkweed  pods  and 
learned  the  little  song,  ~  Dainty  Milkweed  Babies.” 

After  studying  the  milkweed  in  our  science 
work  we  used  it  in  a  very  pretty  way  for  drawing. 

The  pod  and 
stem  were 
drawn  with 
green  crayon, 
leaving  the  long 
slit  in  the  side, 
white. 

On  this  we 
pasted  the  real 
seeds  with  their 
“slips  of  sheeny 
white,”  giving 
the  drawing  a 
touch  of  life. 
Jessie  M. 
Alexander. 
Illinois. 


Multiplica¬ 
tion  Device — 
Lighting  Can¬ 
dles. 

To  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the 
constant  multi¬ 
plication  drill  of 
four  times  two 
are  how  many, 
and  six  times 
three  are  how 
many,  I  gave 
my  class  a  little 
lesson  on  light¬ 
ing  candles.  I  had  twelve  candles  drawn  on  the 
board  and  these  were  numbered  from  one  to 
twelve.  At  one  side  of  these  were  drawn  twelve 
matches  scattered  about  and  numbered  from  one 
to  twelve  also. 

When  I  announced  that  I  wanted  to  see  who 
in  the  class  could  light  the  most  candles  every 
face  brightened, — quite  a  contrast  to  the  day 
before,  when  I  had  announced  that  I  wished  each 
pupil  to  recite  a  table.  I  took  charge  of  the 
candles  and  when  I  called  on  one  to  try,  I  pointed 
first  to  a  match  and  then  to  a  candle.  If  the 
match  were  numbered  two  and  the  candle  ten 
the  child  would  read  as  I  pointed,  “two  times  ten 
are  twenty.” 

They  continued  to  light  the  candles;  using 
first  one  match  and  then  another,  until  they  had 
used  all  the  matches  and  lighted  all  the  candles, 
or  in  other  words,  said  all  the  tables.  But  if  a 
child  made  a  mistake  he  was  forced  to  sit  down, 
for  it  was  then  understood  that  his  match  had 
gone  out.  Ruth  0.  Dyer. 

Virginia.  - 

Conundrums  for  Review. 

I  selected  these  conundrums  and  wrote  them 
upon  the  blackboard  one  Friday  afternoon. 
They  proved  a  very  interesting  review  for  m.y 
history  class,  and  aroused  enthusiasm  in  several 


pupils  who  did  not  usually  manifest  much  interest 
in  the  history  work. 

The  following  is  the  list  with  the  answers: 

1.  A  very  remarkable  discoverer. 

Mixed  up  somehow  with  an  egg,  I  hear. 

*  *  *  — Columbus. 

2.  From  a  curious  blunder  arose  his  fame. 

To  the  biggest  thing  ever  found  he  gave  a 
name.  ‘  Ans. — Amerigo  Vespucci. 

*  sH  * 

3.  Gold,  armor,  and  retinue  all  could  not  save; 

His  mighty  discovery  was  changed  to  a 

grave.  :(==(=*  Ans. — De  Soto. 

4.  He  felt  of  the  headsman’s  ax  and  said, 
i*Ttiis  is  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sure  cure  for  all 

diseases.”  Ans. — Sir  Walter  Ralei^i. 

*  *  * 

5.  He  read  a  great  poem  before  a  great  fight. 

He  climbed  up  a  cliff  and  died  on  the  height. 

Ans. — Wolfe,  Gray’s  Elegy. 

*  *  * 

6.  Amid  many  a  nation  and  peril  he  strayed. 

Saved  once  by  a  compass  and  once  by  a  maid. 

Ans. — John  Smith. 

•  5i«  >fc 

7.  Shrewd  and  miserly,  witty  and  wise. 

He  drew  dowm  flame  by  a  string  from  the 
skies.  _ _ Ans. — Franklin. 

Family  Runt 

Kansas  Man  Says  Coffee  Made  Him  That. 

“Coffee  has  been  used  in  our  family  of  eleven 
— father,  mother,  five  sons,  and  four  daughters — 
for  thirty  years.  I  am  the  eldest  of  the  boys 
and  have  always  been  considered  the  runt  of  the 
family  and  a  coffee  toper. 

“I  continued  to  drink  it  for  years  until  I  grew 
to  be  a  man,  and  then  I  found  I  had  stomach 
trouble,  nervous  headaches,  poor  circulation, 
was  unable  to  do  a  full  day’s  work,  took  medicine 
for  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  without  the  least 
benefit.  In  fact  I  only  weighed  116  when  I  was  28. 

“Then  I  changed  from  coffee  to  Postum, 
being  the  first  one  in  our  family  to  do  so.  I 
noticed,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  family,  that  I  was 
surely  gaining  strength  and  flesh.  Shortly  after 
I  was  visiting  my  cousin,  who  said,  ‘You  look  so 
much  better — you’re  getting  fat.’ 

“At  breakfast  his  wife  passed  me  a  large  sized 
cup  of  coffee,  as  she  knew  I  was  always  such  a 
coffee  drinker,  but  I  said,  ‘No,  thank  you.’ 

“‘What!’  said  my  cousin,  ‘you  quit  coffee?’ 

“‘Postum,’  I  said,  ‘or  water,  and  I  am  well.’ 
They  did  not  know  what  Postum  was,  but  my 
cousin  had  stomach  trouble  and  could  not  sleep 
at  night  from  drinking  a  large  cup  of  coffee  three 
times  a  day.  He  was  glad  to  learn  about  Postum, 
but  said  he  never  knew  coffee  hurt  anyone. 

“After  understanding  my  cc  dition  and  how 
I  got  well  he  knew  what  to  do  for  himself.  He 
discovered  that  coffee  was  ^^he  cause  of  his  trouble 
as  he  never  used  tobacco  or  anything  else  of  the 
kind.  You  should  now  see  the  change  in  him. 
We  both  believe  that  if  persons  who  suffer  from 
coffee  drinking  would  stop  and  use  Postum  they 
could  build  back  to  health  and  happiness.” 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,” 
in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 
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8.  He  tvrote  the  words  in  a  fiery  hour, 

That  freed  the  nation  from  foreign  power. 

Ans.— Jefferson. 

*  *  * 

9.  The  Sage  of  Monticello.  Ans. — Jefferson. 

*  *  * 

10.  Two  men  engaged  in  a  fiendish  plot; 

The  one  was  hanged,  the  other  was  not. 

Ans. — Andre  and  Arnold. 

*  *  * 

11.  The  $wamp  Fox.  Ans. — Sumter. 

*  *  * 

12.  He  won  a  certain  mighty  game; 

His  opponent  bore  his  Christian  name. 

Ans. — George  Washington. 

*  *  * 

13.  The  American  Fabius.  Ans. — Washington. 

*  *  * 

14.  He  made  what  would  separate  fiber  from  seed ; 
His  mighty  machine  caused  the  nation  to 

bleed  Ans. — Eli  Whitney. 

*  *  H! 

15.  The  Rail-Splitter.  Ans. — Lincoln. 

^ 

16.  He  canned  up  words,  he  gave  speech  wings, 
A  glorious  light  from  his  arches  springs. 

Ans. — Thomas  Edison. 

*  *  * 

California.  Anna  McLanahan 


Fear  in  Birds, 

*‘The  rhea;  or  South  American  Ostrich;  phil¬ 
osophers  tell  us,  is  a  very  ancient  bird  on  the 
earth;  and  from  its  size  and  inability  to  escape 
by  flight,  and  its  excellence  as  food,  especially  to 
savages,  who  prefer  fat,  rank-flavored  flesh;  it 
must  have  been  systematically  persecuted  by 
man  as  long  as,  or  longer  than;  any  bird  now 
existing  on  the  globe.  If  fear  of  man  ever  becomes 
hereditary  in  birds,  we  ought  certainly  to  find 
some  traces  of  such  an  instinct  in  this  species.  I 
have  been  unable  to  detect  any;  though  I  have 
observed  scores  of  young  rheas  in  captivity,  taken 
before  the  parent  bird  had  taught  them  fear.  I 
once  kept  a  brood  myself;  captured  just  after 
they  hatched  out.  With  regard  to  food  they 
were  almost;  or  perhaps  quite;  independent, 
spending  most  of  the  time  catching  flies,  grass¬ 
hoppers,  and  other  insects  with  surprising  dex¬ 
terity;  but  of  the  dangers  encompassing  the  young 
rhea  they  knew  absolutely  nothing.  They  would 
follow  me  about  as  if  they  took  me  for  their 
parent;  and  whenever  I  imitated  the  loud  snort¬ 
ing  or  rasping  warning-call  emitted  by  the  old 
bird  in  moments  of  danger;  they  would  rush  to 
me  in  the  greatest  terror;  though  no  animal  was 
in  sight  and,  squatting  at  my  feet;  endeavor  to 
conceal  themselves  by  thrusting  their  heads  and 
long  necks  up  my  trousers.  If  I  had  caused  a 
person  to  dress  in  white  or  yellow  clothes  for 
several  consecutive  days;  and  had  uttered  the 
warning  cry  each  time  he  showed  himself  to  the 
birds,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  soon  have 
acquired  a  habit  of  running  in  terror  from  him; 
even  without  the  warning-cry,  and  that  the  fear 
of  a  person  in  white  or  yellow  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  all  their  lives.” 

(W.H.  Hudson,  in  “The  Naturalist  in  La  Plate.’'  Mr. 
Hudson  has  sjient  many  years  of  his  life  on  the  pampas  and 
no  one  can  be  in  a  better  position  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
on  this  mooted  subject.)  ‘  ' 


Thoughts  for  Teachers. 

The  final  result  of  a  true  education  is  not  a 
selfish  scholar,  nor  a  scornful  critic  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  but  an  intelligent  and  faithful  citizen  who 
is  determined  to  put  all  his  powers  at  the  service 
of  his  country  and  mankind. — Henry  van  Dyke. 

The  materials  for  effective  moral  instruction 
are  found  largely  in  literature,  including  history 
and  the  ballad.  Literature  abounds  in  this 
ethical  material,  and  what  is  needed  is  its  wise 
selection  and  impressive  presentation  in  school 
instruction. — Dr.  Emerson  E.  White. 

The  skill  of  the  teacher  reaches  its  highest 
level  in  the  ability  to  have  the  pupils  draw  the 
spiritual  essence  out  of  all  facts  and  things,  and 
therewith  quicken  their  true  ethical  life. — PROF. 
Ruric  el  Ro.4RK. 

As  to  language,  there  surely  is  no  necessity  of 
our  children  knowing  any  language  but  English, 
or  any  literature  but  English,  because  thru 
English  we  may  get  all  that  is  most  valuable  in 
every  other  literature. — Charles  W.  Eliot. 

There  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  may 
well  be  enunciated:  That  in  all  moral,  intellectual, 
and  esthetic  progress  there  is  a  movement 
upward  from  lower  to  higher  incentives.  The 
moment  the  inferior  means  of  advancement  has 
served  its  purpose  it  is  to  be  discarded  and 
higher  and  better  means  are  to  be  substituted. 
Thus  the  personality  is  trained,  disciplined,  and 
brought  nearer  to  perfection. — Samuel  T.  Dutton. 

No  school  training  will  stand  the  decisive  test 
of  right  living  that  does  not  subject  the  will  to 
habitual  subordination  to  what  Coleridge  calls 
the  imperative  ought,  the  last  word  in  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  duty. — Dr.  Emerson  E.  White. 

No;  it  is  faith  in  the  exhilarating  touch  of  the 
mind  with  living  truth  that  saves  both  teacher 
and  pupil  from  the  quackery  of  superficial  and 
temporizing  devices,  as  against  natural  and  con¬ 
stitutional  procedure. — Arnold  Tompkins. 


The  Blood  Medicine 

That  “puts  a  new  life  into  your  veins,  a  new 
strength  into  your  muscles,  a  new  lightness  into 
your  step ;  makes  you  feel  better,  look  better,  eat 
and  sleep  better;  strengthens  your  shoulders  for  the 
burdens  they  must  bear  and  makes  the  hardest 
workdighter  and  the  darkest  day  brighter ’’—that 
medicine  is 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Get  it  today  and  begin  taking  it  at  once. 

Sarsatabs.— To  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  prefer 
medicine  in  tablet  form,  we  are  now  putting  up  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  in  chocolated  tablets  known  as  Sarsatabs,  as  well  as  in  the 
usual  liquid  form.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.  100 
doses  one  dollar.  C.  I.  Hood  Go.,  Lowell,  Mas 


I 


i 


Dolly’s  Bath. 


[To  be  used  at  ihe  head  of  composition  exercises.] 
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An  Indispensable  Book  for  Every  Teacher 

The  National 
Question  Book 

Revised  and  Enlarged 

By  Edward  R.  Shaw.  This  is  the  best  question  book  for 
teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach,  ever  published. 

It  has  just  been  revised  and  brought  up-to-date  in  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition.  It  is  comprehensive  and  practical. 
It  reviews  every  subject  ordinarily  taught  in  the  schools 
from  the  elementary  through  the  high  school.  Each  subject 
is  taken  up  in  its  simplest  phases  and  carried  to  the  highest 
point  until  the  entire  ground  has  been  covered.  It  is  con¬ 
cise.  There  are  no  catch  questions.  It  is  a  book  for  serious 
study.  For  review,  for  examination,  and  for  study  of  the 
subjects  included  in  its  scope,  Shaw’s  Question  Book  offers 
the  best  help  available. 

500  pages.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.75. 


flffpP  National  Question  Book  and 

kjpvClill  vllCl  Teachers  Magazine,  one  year  $2.25 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.  11-15  East  24th  Street,  IVew  York 
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EVERYDAY  PLANS  Grades  I 

Complete  in  Four  Numbers — Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Summer 
AUTUMN  NUMBER  NOW  READY 
l*rice,  35  cents  a  copy  SI  .25  for  the  complete  set. 

By  NELLIE  G.  PETTIGREW  and  NELLIE  McCABE 

Everyday  Plans 

plan  books  written  and  ar- 
r  nged  by  teachers  for  teach¬ 
ers.' 

They  contain  such  matter 
as  the  teacher  needs  in  her 
every  day  work  to  make  her 
lessons  bright,  fresh  and  inte¬ 
resting.  They  tell  how  to  do 
and  what  to  do  and  supply 
the  material  with  which  to 
work. 

Suljjects  treated:  Music — 
Art — Nature  Study — Language 
and  Literature — Stories  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  History  —  Bic- 
graphies — Geography — Special 
Day  Programs  —  Poeirs  and 
Memory  Gems  —  Stories  — 
Helps  in  Drawing — Calendars 
and  Blackboard  Drawings  — 
Busy  Work. 

Everyday  Plans 

drills,  new  games,  li.'^t  cf 
songs,  poems,  •,  stories,  berks 
on  various  subjects,  Eiifes- 
tions  and  reference. 

Handsome  covers,  beai  ti- 
ful  illustrations,  printed  cn 
excellent  paper,  convenient  Size — every  page  attractive  and  hclpfrl. 
No  progressive  teacher  can  resist  the  temptation  to  subscribe  alter 
seeing  the  Autumn  number.  Subscribe  for  the  complete  set  now. 
Your  money  cheerfully  refunded  if  they  do  not  prove  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Everyday  Plans,  full  set,  and  Viforld’s  Events  one  year» 
omy  Sl.fO;  wi  h  Normal  Instructor.  Si. 75;  vyith 
Primary  Plans  or  Teachers  u  orld,  S  1 .85. 

Address: 

World’s  Events  Publishing  Company 

120  Normal  Street  -  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Operating  more  than  12,000  miles  of  Railway  east  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati 


COMPRISING  THE 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Big  Four  Route  » 

Michigan  Central 
Boston  Sc  Albany 


Pittsburg  Sc  Lake  Erie 
Lake  Erie  Sc  Western 
Chicago  Indiana  Sc  Southern 
Lake  Erie,  Alliance  Sc  Wheeling 
New  York  Sc  Ottawa 


and  Rutland  Railroads 


Fora  copy  of  “America’s  Winter  Resorts,”  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels, 
Manager  General  Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

NEW  YORK 
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The  delicious  Cod  Liver  Prepara¬ 
tion  Without  Oil. 


Vinol  contains  all  the  medicinal 
elements  of  cod  liver  oil  actually 
taken  from  fresh  cods’  livers,  but 
no  oil.  The  oil,  having  no  value  as  | 
medicine  or  food,  is  thrown  away.  I 

Vinol  is  therefore  better  than  old-  | 
fashioned  cod  liver  oil  and  emul¬ 
sions  to  restore  health  for 

Old  people,  delicate  children,  weak 
run-down  persons,  and  after  sick¬ 
ness,  colds,  coughs,  bronchitis  and 
all  throat  and  lung  troubles. 

Get  it  at  THE  Leading  Drug  Stores  Everywhere 
Exclusive  agency  given  to  one  druggist  in  a  place 

CHESTER  KENT  6l  CO.,  Chemists,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

-  ^ 


Leather  lor  Art  Work  at  Lowest  Prices 

For  Pyrography,  Dens,  Cozy-corners 
Sitting  Rooms,  etc. 

Nothing  a^  neat  or  artistic  as  rooms  decorated  with  j 
burnt  or  etched  leather.  Art  leather  decorations  ofter 
hundreds  of  ways  for  beautifying  homes  at  littie  cost. 
Order  skins  now  and  decorate  for  friends  as 

Christmas  Gifts 

Table-covers,  Sofa-pillows,  Book-covers,  Calendars, 
Picture-racks,  etc.,  are  a  few  of  the  many  things  you 
can  make.  [  furnish  skins  suitable  for  all  purposes; 

I  buy  iu  quantities  sufficiently  great  to  give  you  the 
smallest  possible  price  and  largest  selection.  Ooze 
calf,  ooze  sheep,  Russia  calf,  etc.,  and  I  will  send 

Liberal  Free  Samples 

Let  me  know  what  shade  yon  prefer  and  1  will  send 
on  a  variety  for  you  to  choose  from.  Write  today. 

M.  B.  Willcox 

21^  Spruce  Street  New  York 

Oldest  Fancy  Leather  House  in  America. 


Questions  and  Answers 


By  Amos  M.  Kellogg 


Writing. — Readers  are  requested  to 
write  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  if  an 
answer  by  mail  is  desired,  to  enclose  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope.  It  must 
not  be  expected  that  answers  will  appear 
at  once,  nor  can  all  questions  sent  in  be 
dealt  with  in  these  columns.  Merely 
curious  queries  ought  not  to  be  sent,  nor 
those  that  only  need  consulting  the 
dictionary  or  cyclopedia.  Right  here  we 
urge  every  teacher  to  have  both  these 
on  his  school  desk.  A  well-equipped 
teacher  will  have  both  in  his  personal 
library. 

Reading  Fiction. — The  fact  that  some 
parents  object  to  the  reading  of  fiction 
does  not  prove  it  to  be  objectionable  or 
injurious,  but  they  are  entitled  to  a 
respectful  hearing,  nevertheless.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  objection  is  a  general 
one  against  the  reading  of  fiction  by 
teacher  or  pupil.  If  nothing  is  knov/n  of 
the  teacher’s  literary  habits  than  that  she 
reads  novels,  we  must  confess  to  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  her  ability  as  a  teacher. 
No  one  ever  grew  intellectually,  fed  on 
fiction  alone.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
intemperate  reading. 

Xotable  Characters. — A  reader  in  Mon¬ 
tana  (E.  R.  A.)  gives  a  list  of  two  hundred 
notable  personages  whom  she  introduces 
to  her  pupils,  and  concerning  whom  she 
requires  investigation.  The  idea  is  a 
most  excellent  one,  and  we  wish  we  had 
room  for  the  list.  One  of  these  names 
is  reported  on  each  day,  there  being  forty 
weeks  in  the  school  year.  The  pupils 
write  compositions  concerning  them. 
This  list  may  answer  for  some  schools 
during  eight  years  (this  covers  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  course). 


that  getting  an  education  is  a  sacred 
work,  a  righteous  business,  and  not  to  be 
interfered  with  by  offers  of  gold  and 
silver. 


Cure  of  Lying. — “Shall  the  teacher 
expose  a  case  of  lying  in  school?” 
This  is  asked  by  M.  R.,  of  Maine,  and  the 


Limitation  of  Teacher’s  Power. — As  was 
stated  some  months  ago,  the  teacher’s 
power  over  the  pupil  is  limited  to  the 
school  building  and  grounds.  When  the 
pupil  steps  into  the  street,  the  munici¬ 
pality  and  his  parents  are  responsible. 
A.  W.  D.  asks  if  she  is  responsible  for 
injury  done  to  fence  pickets  by  pupils  of 
her  school.  She  is  not;  but  she  is  cen¬ 
surable  if  she  has  not  given  instructions 
relative  to  right  conduct  on  the  way 
home.  If  the  pupils,  despite  such  in¬ 
structions,  damage  property,  the  parents 
are  to  blame. 


Maple:  Lsaf,  Flowers  and  Seeds. 


■i  I 
; 


Reward  Tolens.  —  S.  L.  G.  writes 
concerning  a  practice  she  battled  against 
successfully,  of  giving  a  gold  pencil  and 
books  to  pupils  who  had  achieved  a 
certain  rank.  In  the  place  of  this  she 
kept  a  record,  which  was  published  in 
the  village  paper.  The  hard  feelings  that 
had  prevailed  were  not  aroused,  and  it 
was  decided  to  lay  aside  the  former  plan 
permanently.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  entire  community 


details  of  the  incident  are  given,  also  the  1 1 
resulting  censure  of  the  school  board. 
We  think  she  was  not  pedagogically  wise, 
in  fact,  that  she  was  wrong.  Did  she  ^ 


We  extract  the  following  from  the 
Medical  Reprints:  The  value  of  anti- 
kamnia  tablets  consists  in  their  rapid  | 
effect  in  alleviating  pain.  Two  tablets  i 
almost  instantly  relieve  headaches  or 
neuralgia.  A  dozen  tablets  should  at  all 
times  be  near  at  hand.  Twenty-five 
cents  will  get  a  dozen  from  your  druggist. 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH  THEM 


'rhis  was 
said  of 


ESTERBROOK’S  PEN8^^8 


Slant,  Modified  Slant,  Vertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy  writinCx  qualities 

Ask  Stationer  THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MFC.  CO. 


26  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  ‘ 
WORKS:  CAMDEN,  N.J.  i  i 
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!  Charcoal  Kills  Bad  Breath. 

I 

Disagreeable  Odor  Arising  From 
Indigestion  or  From  Any  Habit  or 
Indulgence,  Can  be  Instantly  Stop¬ 
ped.  Sample  Package  Mailed  Free. 

*  Other  people  notice  your  bad  breath 
!  where  you  would  not  notice  it  at  all. 

I  It  is  nauseating  to  other  people  to  stand 
!  before  them  and  while  you  are  talking, 

I  give  them  a  whiff  or  two  of  your  bad 
j  breath.  It  usually  comes  from  food 
1  fermenting  on  your  stomach.  Some- 
I  times  you  have  it  in  the  morning — that 
I  awful  sour,  bilious,  bad  breath.  You  can 
;  stop  that  at  once  by  swallowing  one  or 
two  Stuart  Charcoal  Lozenges,  the  most 
powerful  gas  and  odor  absorbers  ever 
prepared. 

Sometimes  your  meals  will  reveal 
I  themselves  in  your  breath  to  those  who 
i  talk  with  you.  “You’ve  had  onions’’,  or 
“You’ve  been  eating  cabbage,’’  and  all 
of  a  sudden  you  belch  in  the  face  of  your 
friend.  Charcoal  is  a  wonderful  absorber 
of  odors,  as  every  one  knows.  That  is 
why  Stuart’s  Charcoal  Lozenges  are  so 
quick  to  stop  all  gases  and  odors  of 
odorous  foods,  or  gas  from  indigestion. 

Don’t  use  breath  perfumes.  They 
never  conceal  the  odor,  and  never  absorb 
the  gas  that  causes  the  odor.  Besides, 
the  very  fact  of  using  them  reveals  the 
reason  for  their  use.  Stuart’s  Charcoal 
Lozenges  in  the  first  place  stop  for  good 
all  sour  brash  and  belching  of  gas,  and 
make  your  breath  pure,  fresh,  and  sweet, 
just  after  you’ve  eaten.  Then  no  one 
win  turn  his  face  away  from  you  when  you 
breathe  or  talk;  your  breath  will  be  pure 
and  fresh,  and  besides  your  food  will  taste 
so  much  better  to  you  at  your  next  meal. 
Just  try  it. 

I  Charcoal  does  other  wonderful  things, 
too.  It  carries  away  from  your  stomach 
and  intestines  all  the  impurities  there 
massed  together,  and  which  causes  the 
bad  breath.  Charcoal  is  a  purifier  as  well 
as  an  absorber. 

Charcoal  is  now  by  far  the  best,  most 
easy,  and  mild  laxative  known.  A 
whole  boxful  will  do  no  harm;  in  fact, 
the  more  you  take  the  better.  Stuart’s 
Charcoal  Lozenges  are  made  of  pure 
willow  charcoal  and  mixed  with,  just  a 
faint  flavor  of  honey  to  make  them 
palatable  for  you,  but  not  too  sweet. 
You  just  chew  them  like  candy.  They 
are  absolutely  harmless. 

Get  a  new,  pure,  sweet  breath,  freshen 
your  stomach  for  your  next  meal,  and 
keep  the  intestines  in  good  working 
order.  These  two  things  are  the  secret  of 
good  health  and  long  life.  You  can  get 
t  all  the  charcoal  necessary  to  do  these 
i  wonderful  but  simple  things  by  getting 
!  Stuart’s  Charcoal  Lozenges.  We  want 
i  you  to  test  these  little  wonder  workers 
I  yourself  before  you  buy  them.  So  send 
us  your  full  name  and  address  for  a  free 
sample  of  Stuart’s  Charcoal  Lozenges, 
i  Then  after  you  have  tried  the  sample, 

I  and  been  convinced,  go  to  your  druggist 
and  get  a  25c  box  of  them.  You’ll  feel 
better  all  over,  more  comfortable,  and 
“cleaner’’  inside. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  to-day 
and  we  will  at  once  send  you  by  mail  a 
t  sample  package,  free.  Address,  F.  A. 
Stuart  Co.,  60  Stuart  Bldg.,  Marshall, 
Mich. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

(Continued  from  page  166.) 
expect  thus  to  cure  the  pupil  of  lying? 
Was  not  the  main  result  the  lowering  of 
the  pupil  in  the  school  scale?  Is  not 
that  a  bad  result?  The  offense  was 
private  (between  teacher  and  pupil),  but 
it  was  dragged  out  before  the  whole 
school.  Cases  like  this  demand  much 
love,  tact,  and  good  judgment.  You 
may  let  the  person  know  that  you  doubt 
his  word,  but  do  not  feel  obliged  to  tell 
others  your  opinion.  * 

Just  What  to.  Do. — A  letter  comes  from 
Canada  saying  that  a  pupil  was  repri¬ 
manded,  and  then  on  going  away  at  the 
close  of  school  refused  to  say  “Good 
Night,”  as  was  the  custom.  He  was 
called  back  and  kept  in  for  half  an  hour, 
and  he  again  refused.  “What  should  I 
have  done?”  asks  the  teacher.  Ten  dif¬ 
ferent  teachers,  possessing  tact  and  judg¬ 
ment,  would  have  done  ten  different 
things.  We  should  not  have  kept  him 
in.  When  he  failed  to  say  “Good  Night,” 
we  might  have  called  him  back  gently  (for 
it  is  not  a  heinous  fault),  and  might  have 
said,  “John,  you  do  not  like  it  because  I 
reprimanded  you,  but  surely  you  can 
wish  me  a  ‘Good  Night’  can  you  not,  for 
all  that?”  You  must  look  into  the 
pupil’s  heart  and  see  what  is  there  in 
order  to  manage  such  cases. 

Games. — I  agree  with  J.  L.,  of  Ohio, 
that  children  need  to  be  taught  how  to 
play  and  what  to  play.  Froebel  saw 
the  need  of  this  and  devised  suitable 
games.  The  colleges  limit  themselves 
to  football  and  baseball  and  rowing; 
there  is  a  powerful  influence  in  them 
that  almost  compels  students  to  take 
part.  Play  is  not  organized  in  the  pri¬ 
mary,  grammar,  and  high  schools;  but 
every  teacher  should  plan  for  play.  It  is 
not  enough  that  he  allow  the  pupils  to 
go  out  of  doors  to  play  or  not,  as  they 
may  choose.  There  ought  to  be  a  good- 
sized  building  for  play  purposes  adjacent 
to  every  country  school;  in  this  the 
teacher  should  appear  with  the  pupils 
and  give  instruction  and  take  an  active 
part.  But  this  being  wanting  on  rainy 
days,  work  should  be  suspended,  and 
games  announced,  the  windows  and 
doors  thrown  open.  A  good  teacher  will 
give  much  thought  to  this  matter. 

College  Education.-— It  is  perfectly  right 
that  you  encourage  even  the  poorest  of 
your  pupils  to  aim  at  a  course  in  the 
university.  California  has  many  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  State  University  that  were 
as  poor  boys  as  any  you  have.  Do  not 
mind  the  declaration  that  some  self-made 
men  offer  as  to  the  needlessness  of  a  col¬ 
lege  education.  They  have  succeeded 
without  it;  they  would  have  succeeded 
better  with  it.  All  the  Congressmen 
from  Indiana  are  college-bred  men. 
Once  this  was  only  true  of  Massachusetts; 
now  ten  men  out  of  fourteen  are;  twenty 
of  New  York’s  delegation  are. 

Public  Sentiment. — It  is  well  said  by  a 
South  Dakota  correspondent,  “The  basis 
of  the  teacher’s  government  is  laid  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  pupils;  he  must  keep 
them  along  witn  him;  it  is  not  a  one-man 
government.” 


trom  golt,  the  lire  and  sweetness  and 
soundness  that  keep  them  well  and 
beautiful.  Like  the  game,  too, 

RoBiJoATH 

the  Delicious  Liquid  Dentifrice,  forti¬ 
fies  the  teeth  against  disease  and  decay. 
If  you  have  thought  of  it  only  as  a 
beautifier,  remember  it  is  far  more, 
being  an  ally  of  health,  preventing 
the  encroachment  of  disease. 

ITS  WISE  TO  USE  RUBIFOAM. 

25c.  Everywhere. 

SAMPLE  FREE. 

Address,  E.  W.  Hoyt  6c Co., 
Lowell,  Mass. 


It  Disinfects 
and  Heals 


One  cake  of  Glenn’s  Sulphur 
Soap  contains  more  pure  sulphur 
than  does  a  whole  box  of  other 
“sulphur”  soaps.  Use  it  in  toilet 
and  bath.  It  disinfects,  heals 
eruptive  sores  and  cures  itching. 
Get  the  genuine  of  your  druggist. 


Hill’s  Hair  and  Whisker  I>ye 
Slack  or  Brown,  60c. 
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Teachers’  Agencies^ 


Kellogg’s  Agency 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

Steady  call  for  teachers.  Fills  best  pos¬ 
itions  ;  four  last  year  ;  average.  !li2SK)0 
each.  Recommended  by  Eastern  col¬ 
leges  and  Normal  schools.  16th  year. 
For  quick  work,  call,  ’phone  or  wire. 


Pieces  to  Speak, 

Autumn  fires. 

In  the  other  gardens. 

And  all  up  the  vale, 

From  the  autumn  bon-fires 
See  the  smoke  trail! 

Pleasant  summer  over, 

And  all  the  summer  flowers. 

The  red  fire  blazes. 

The  grey  smoke  towers. 

Sing  a  song  of  seasons, 

Something  bright  in  all! 

Flowers  in  the  summer, 

Fires  in  the  fall! 

■ — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


JAMES  F.  McCullough,  teachers*  agency  BUILE^G  u^mCAGO 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU 

TVT..  R-esister.  Vacancies  occur  right  along  through  the  year 

MeniDership  good  until  the  close  of  the  seaeon  lif05-6.  Write  for  circular  and  blank  to-day 


ETeaoheis  placed  at  all  times  of  the  year. — -Every  week  tinds  us  short  of  candidates. 

DUCATORS’  EXCHANGE 

101-1)  Treinont  Street.  Rosto'i.  Mass.  ■■■  Y.  M  C.  A.  Bldg.  Portland.  Me. 


Teachers  Wanted 


During  the  fall  and  winter  months  there  are 
frequent  vacancies  which  must  he  filled  on 
—  short  notice.  Many  of  them  are  first  class  po. 

sitions.  Address 

the  albert  TEACHERS’  AGENCY,  “  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 

A.  G.  FISHER,  Prop. 


AGENCY 


LONG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE.  129  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 


New  York.  156  Fifth  Ave. 
Washington,  D.  G-,  1505  Penn  Ave. 
Chicago,  203  Michif;an  Boulevard 


Minneapolis,  414  Century  Bldg. 
Denver,  401  Cooper  Bldg. 
Spokane,  313  Rookery  Block 


4  Ashburton  Place 
Boston  :  Mass. 

Portland,  Ore.,  1200  Williams  Ave 
San  Francisco,  217  Market  St. 

Los  Angeles,  525  Stimson  Block 


ALBANY  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


Sena  for  circulars 


Has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  St,,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


B.  F..  CLARK- i 


CHICAGO,  17  E.  Van  buben  St 


17th  Year 


CLARK  TEACHERSV  AGENCIES 


New  YORKv-l^§  Fifth’-' fvE. ' 


BOISE,.  IDAHO 


The  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenue 
„  ^  New  York 

Recommends  coll  ege  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 
private  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 


TEACHERS 

WANTED 


There  will  be  vacancies  to  be  filled  during  the 
fall  and  winter.  Register  now  and  be  ready. 
Registration  fee  pays  for  membership  for  two 
years. 


The  Hathaway 
Teachers’  Ag’cy. 

Bennington,  Vt. 


COLORADO  TIACHERS'  AGENCY. 


We  want  competent  teachers  for  desirable  positions.  We  operate 
thrnoutthe  entire  West.  We  fill  positions  from  kindergarten  thru 
- —  the  university. 

Superint^dent.  Manager,  ]ii43  Glenarm  St,,  Denver,  Colo.  Eastern  office,  101  Market 
St.,Harri8burg^Pa.  Southern  office,  12-16 Trinity  Ave,,  Atlanta,  Ga!  lui  mtirKet 


TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

3  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


Oldest  and  best  known  in  United  States 

Established  1855 


■  y  aiSEUnV  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in 

nil  nUCHwl  tlnence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va¬ 
cancies  and  tells  TUIT  is  something,  bnt  if  it  is 
you  about  them  I  IbA  I  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  recommends  yon,  DCAnUUCIinv 
that  is  more.  Onrs  fICuUMMfcnIISs 

O.  W.  BARDEEN  Syraonse,  N.  Y. 


normal,  training  school,  of  the 
KATE  BALDWIN  FREE  EIRDERGARTEH  ASS’R 

Established Francis  E,  Newton,  Supervisor 
Applications  should  be  made  to  Mrs.  T.  P.  Waring,  Vice- 
President,  No.  10  West  Taylor  Street,  Savannah,  Ua. 


liie  Wind. 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  I  nor  you; 

But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling 
The  wind  is  passing  thru. 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I; 

But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heado, 
The  wind  is  passing  by. 

— Christina  G.  Rossetti. 

The  Cloud. 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting 
flowers, 

Frorn  the  seas  and  the  streams; 

I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 
In  their  noonday  dreams. 

From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that 
waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one. 

When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother’s 
breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 

I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under; 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


Badgered,  snubbed,  and  scolded  on  the 
one  hand;  petted,  flattered,  and  indulged 
on  the  other, — it  is  astonishing  hcvv' 
many  children  work  their  way  up  to  an 
honest  manhood  in  spite  of  parents  and 
friends.  Human  nature  has  an  element 
.  f  great  toughness  in  it. 

— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


No  one  is  useless  in  this  world  who 
lightens  the  burden  of  it  for  any  one  else. 

— Charles  Dickens. 


I  ^  nCMTP  bring  yon  on  trial,  thirteen 

I  1%  lirN  I  A  weeks,  the  Pathlimler,  iliB  oltl 

I  I  *'^•1  I  W  reliable  national  news  re- 

I  U  - ; - rr—^  view.  This  paper  gives  you  every 

^  week  all  the  important  news  of  the  world, 
stated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  is  the  only 
news  review  that  is  trnly 
comprehensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  padded  or 
bulky.  It  gives  you  the  wheat 
withoutthe  chaff.  It  is  a  time 

.  1“  Pnrpose  it  is  high-toned, 
protest  again8t.Ben8a- 
jonrnalism.  Try  U  andyou  wonJd  not  be  without 
It  for  many  times  Its  cost.  SH.OGper  y  ear.  Address: 
PATHFINDER  "  Washington,  D,  C. 


NO  POSTTION-NO  PAY 
Freereg^tration.  General  Teachers; 
1  t-om’l  Teachers ;  Business  Employ- 
w  ment*  8end  for  blanks  and  information 
►'I.  to-dave 

the  KINSLEY  BUREAU,  245  BROADWAY,  HEW  YORK 
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Pieces  to  Speak. 

Flower  Lullaby. 

All  of  the  flowers  are  going  to  bed, 

Daisies  are  nodding  their  pretty  white 
heads. 

Clovers  have  softly  just  whispered  “Good 

night,”  I 

Soon  Mother  Nature  will  tuck  them  up  i 
tight. 

“Lullaby,  lullaby,”  now  the  winds  sigh, 

“Mother  will  watch  you  while  winter  is 
nigh;” 

Over  them  softly  she  spreads  a  white 
sheet, 

“Lullaby,  lullaby,  sleep,  babies,  sleep.” 

Softly,  so  softly,  she’s  calling  them  all; 

“Hasten,  oh,  bluebells,  or  night  shades 
will  fall; 

Buttercups,  buttercups,  come  to  your 
rest. 

Little  forget-me-not  is  all  undressed. 

“Maples  are  taking  off  dresses  of  green. 

And  in  bright  dressing-gowns  now  can  be 
seen; 

Oak  trees  are  going  more  slowly  to  bed. 

With  pretty  night-caps  of  dark  brown 
and  red.” 

Addie  Litchfield. 


Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence. 

Sing  a  song  of  sixpence! 

Pussy  had  a  dream; 

That  within  the  pantry 
She  was  drinking  cream. 

Early  in  the  morning 
Jane  the  housemaid  found 
Dreaming  little  pussy. 

In  the  milk-pail  drowned. 


liunt  I.ibrarv 

Northwestern  University 


A  Question  of  Preparation 

The  position  in  which  you  find  yourself  in  the  school 
system  of  your  county  for  this  coming  school  year  was 
largely  determined  by  your  attitude  toward  school 
interests  during  the  past  year.  F  robably  every  teacher 
who  studied  to  impr  .ve  herself  has  been  eagerly  sought 
for  a  more  responsible  position. 

LET  US  PREPARE  YOU 

If  you  failed  to  get  a  better  Fchool  this  fall,  and  must  teach  another  year  without  advancement,  we 
urge  you  NOW  to  write  ns  regarding  such  courses  of  study  as  will  put  you  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
teachers  of  your  county  next  year.  Hundreds  are  annually  prepared  by  us  for  better  positions— and  a 
better  position  for  you  means  a  more  desirable  school  with  pleasanter  surroundings  and  a  higher  salary 
than  you  can  now  command. 

PRIMARY  METHODS.— A  very  extended  new  course  of  study  in  Primary  Methods,  covering  the  work 
in  every  branch  taught  in  the  first  three  grades  of  school;  also  careful  treatment  of  the  subjects  of 
organization,  management,  and  discipline. 

NORMAL  ELECTIVE  COURSES.— Thorongh  review  courses  in  twenty-two  common  school  and  high 
school  branches ;  any  five  subjects  constitute  a  course  of  study  for  one  tnition  fee. 

NO  OTHE^  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
CAN  OFFER:  Advantages  of  affiliation  with  a 
great  university  :  conrses  of  such  strength  that 
they  receive  university  entrance  credits  ;  instruc¬ 
tion  especially  adapt  ed  to  individnal  needs  ;  an¬ 
nual  scholarships  in  Northwestern  University 
for  the  best  worn  in  correspondence  courses.  Out 
out  the  conpon,  mark  it  properly  and  mail  it 
to-day. 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBIECTS  IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE  I 
YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL  | 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 

Streng  Reviews.  ACourte  Includes  Any  Five  Subjects 

ACADEMIC  DEPT.  I 

Each  Subject  is  a  Course  1 

1  Arithmetic 

Elementary  Algebra 

Higher  Aiaebra 

1  Bookkeeping 

Plane  Geomelrif 

1  Grammar 

1  Composition 

1  Rhetoric 

Literature 

Drawing 

Physiology 

Physical  Geography 
Agriculture 

Botany 

Zoology 

Physics 

Geography 

U.S.  History 

Civil  Government 
Economics 

Pedagogics 

Psychology 

Algebra  I 

Geometry  I 

Grammar  | 

How  to  Write  English  1 

Eng.  and  Amer.  Literature  1 
First  Year  Latin  I 

Pnysics 

Botany  1 

Ancient  History  1 

Med.  and  Mod.  History  1 

United  States  History  | 

COMMERCIAL  DEPT. 

Business 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 

SPECIAL  COURSES  | 

Pharmacy  I 

Primary  Methods  1 

1  Teachers  Magazine— Oefc. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

A-giHatea  with  Northwestern  University 

374-390  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Meservey’s  Text-Books  in  Bookkeeping 

Single  and  Double  Entry  for  High  Schools 
Single  Entry  lor  Grammar  Schools 

No  text-books  on  the  subject  have  proved  so  uniformly  successful  as  the 
Meservey  's.  They  are  universally  commended.  If  Bookkeeping  is  in  your  Course 
of  Study  and  yem  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Meservey’s  text-books  send  for 
sample  copy. 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Company 

76  Summer  Street,  Boston 


Sing  a  song  of  sixpence! 
Such  a  wee  brown  mouse 
Finding  pussy  absent 
Frisked  about  the  bouse. 
Ere  the  night  was  ended, 
Mousie  ran  away; 

Taking  from  the  cupboard 
Sweets  to  eat  next  day. 


The  Wind. 

The  wind  has  a  language  I  would  I  could 
learn; 

Sometimes  it  is  soothing,  and  sometimes 
’tis  stern; 

Sometimes  it  comes  like  a  low,  sweet  song, 

And  all  things  grow  calm  as  the  sound 
floats  along; 

And  the  forest  is  lulled  with  the  dreamy 
strain; 

And  slumbering  sinks  down  on  the  wan¬ 
dering  main; 

And  its  crystal  arms  are  folded  in  rest, 

And  the  tall  ship  sleeps  on  its  heaving 
breast. 

Letiti.a  Elizabeth  L.vndon. 


TWO  NEW  STORY  BOOKS! 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR 

By  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and  Clara  M.  Lewis 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR  is  one  of  the  most  notable  books  for  children  that  have  recently 
been  published.  , 

Appropriately  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

A  KINDERGARTEN  STORY  BOOK 

By  Jane  L.  Hoxie 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  says:  I  know  of  no  equally  simple,  varied  and  interesting  collection  of 
stories  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  A  KINDER¬ 
GARTEN  STORY  BOOK  may  rapidly  win  the  popularity  it  merits.  Price,  postpaid,  50c. 

Send  for  KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW  Premium  Circular 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  ::  Springfield,  Mass. 

New  York  Boston  Piiiladelpliia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


Popular  Classics 

Classic  Fiction  and  Worth-While  Books 

Much  the  largest  list  and  lowest 

prices  issued  by  any  publishing  house, 
sent  free  on  request  by  Alden  Brothers, 
418  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 


Our  Specialty:  CLASS  PINS 

High-grade  work  a:  low  pr  ices. 
Write  Joj  illustrations  Designs 
'made  hee  of  charge  SatistactioA 
^tiaranteed  in  cver>  instance. 

'’UNDE&.UPMEYER  CO. 

13  to  19  Wisconsin  St., 
MILWAUKEE,WISCONSIN 
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THANKSGIVING  SOUVENIR  BOOKLET 


A  GIFT  FOR  YOUR  RUPILS 


Handsome  Booklet,  4^x59^  in  —13  pages— Outside  Cover  printed 
in  colors  (same  design  as  cm)  Inside  pages  contain  tollovpiug 
Illustrations:  Landing  ot  Pilgrims,  Mayllower,  first  Village 
Pilgrims  Going  to  Church,  First  Thanksgiving  Dinner,  Indian 
Hut.  Also  a  Poem;  “The  Story  of  the  Pilgrims.”  This  Poem 
and  also  the  Engravings  were  secured  expressly  for  this  booklet. 
Ihe  title  page  has  form  printed  so  that  name  of  Teacher  may 
be  written  thereon. 


PRICE  2  CTS.  EACH -POSTAGE  PREPAID 


THANKSGIVING  CARD,— in. — Kmboseed 
border,  Lithograph  and  Poem  printed— 1  cent  each. 

SAM  FE  will  cheerfully  be  sent  upon  request— a  stamp  will 
be  appreciated. 


OHIO  PRINTING  COMPANY,  Box  K,  New  Philadelphia.  Ohio 


KEEP  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS  BUSY! 

Get  them  interested  in  the  wonderful 
things  of  the  plant  world,  and  teaching 
will  become  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task. 
In  October  several  thousand  children  will 
begin  w  ith  us  an  all  the  year  ’round  study 
of  the  plant  relatives  of  our  fields  and  gar¬ 
dens.  We  will  follow  twelve  families  of 

OUR  COMMON  PLANTS  FROM  SEED  TO  SEED 

This  month  we  win  “hunt  the  thimble”— to  he  found  growing  on  the  Anemone  Virginlana— and  in  Novem- 
oer  we  will  look  for  seed  pods  of  Polygala  Fastipiata  In  fields  and  pastures.  Kaeh  mouth  there  will  be  soine- 
ihiug  equally  fascinating  to  occupy  the  time  of  our  young  folks.  We  will  also  form  clubs  to  study  the  famous 

CORNELL  JUNIOR  NATURALIST  LESSONS 

supervision  of  Miss  Alice  G.  MeCloskey,  of  Cornell  TTniversity.  The  wonderful  success 
ot  these  clubs  in  the  schools  of  New  York  State  has  demonstrated  the  great  superiority  of  this  method  of 
nature  study.  Specimen  lessons  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  FTiEE  to  any  teacher  who  may  be  inter- 
_e8ted.  Address  NATURE  STUDY  BUREAU,  “Floral  Life,”  Box  E,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  FREEHAND  DRAWING  PENCIL 

OF  UNUSUAL  QUALITY 

The  Eberhard  Faber  No.  430  Pencil  contains  an  extra  thick,  soft,  black  lead— smooth 
and  evenly  graded— that  is  unexcelled  for  freehand  drawing. 

EBERHARD  FABER  ;  ;  New  York 


Send  lor  Catalogue  of  School  Pencils,  etc. 


REPORT  CARDS 

Folder  style.  3).^x5^  in.  folded— arranged  for  a  9  (or  less) 
month  term— special  stock,  printed  from  engraved 
^  plates. 

‘  .  PRICE,  WITH  ENVELOPES . IoC.PeeDOZ. 

lio  qou  coveMearninqf  prize’  without  envelopes  .  .  .  lOc.  PebDoz. 

GimblhekiqWrand  laheil  MERIT  GAUDS,  2xtM  in.-Price,  15c.  per  pack  of 
InouryelveJ' oun  Forlnee  lieT.  25;  25c.  for  to.  ’  *  •  p  yai-a. 

JLifeiTiphal  wmaHeil 

P  n  I  Samples  of  above,  also  Tlianks- 

_ „  •giving  Uarils,  Souvenirs  for 

and  Closing  Day,  Stencils,  Copied 
- - —  J’lintos,  Memorial  Cards. 

THE  OHIO  PRINTING  COMPANY.  geneVig™;  Box  K.  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


Normal  Review  Courses  for 
Teachers. 

A  prominont  oducator  in  a  recent 
speech  in  Chicago  laid  emphasis  upon  the 
I  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  who 
[  enter  the  profession  of  teaching  make  no 
further  effort  to  improve''-'  themselves 
after  they  get  into  the  business.  They 
seem  to  count  the  flight  of  time,  the  mere 
work  of  the  (ilock,  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  them  in  position  and  advancing 
them  in  salary.  Experience  in  teaching 
counts  for  nothing,  aside  from  skill  in 
the  mechanics  of  school  management, 
un^ss  the  teacher  makes  improvement 
right  along  in  his  or  her  work.  More  and 
more  promotions  and  advancement  in 
salary  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
teacher’s  growth,  the  teacher’s  improve¬ 
ment  in  academic  and  professional  attain¬ 
ments. 

The  opportunity  to  improve  is  now 
brought  to  your  door  by  the  correspond¬ 
ence  school  of  instruction.  The  Inter¬ 
state  School  of  Correspondence,  affiliated 
with  Northwestern  Univensity,  has  in  its 
numercjus  departments  of  instiucticn  a 
Normal  Department  offering-  strong  re¬ 
view  work  in  twenty-two  comrron  and 
high  school  branches.  Review  courses 
in  any  five  of  these  twenty-two  subjects 
may  be  selected  for  a  single  tuition  fee 
Besides  these  five  branches,  the  bocks 
of  the  course  contain  text-matter  in  more 
than  fifteen  other  subjects,  all  valuable 
tor  later  study  and  as  the  source  of 
supplGiTiGntary  inatGria,!  for  GVGry-dciy 
use  in  class  work.  By  pursuing  one  of 
these  Normal  Elective  Courses,  any 
teacher  may  thoroly  prepare  for  exami- 
natiori  for  a  better  grade  certificate 
and  at  the  same  time  qualify  herself  for 
her  work  and  put  herself  in  line  of  pro¬ 
motion  for  a  better  salary. 

The  instruction  in  these  subjects  of  the 
Normal  Elective  Course  is  given  by 
teachers  of  sucicessful  experience  and 
superior  scholastic  and  professional  attain¬ 
ments.  Students  receive  the  close  per¬ 
sonal  attention  which  is  one  able  to  get 
thru  thG  niGthods  of  thG  corrcspondGncG 
system.  The  School  offers  strong  courses 
in  other  departments  and  subjects  that 
rnay  interest  you  if  you  are  not  in  need 
o.t  the  review  courses. 

Some  school  principals  and  county 
superintendents  insist  that  the  teachers 
undGr  thGir  supGrvision  shall  pursue 
sorne  correspondence  course  of  instruction 
each  year  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  which  they  teach. 
In  addition  to  added  ability  acquiree! 
thru  such  study,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
teacher  is  herself  taking  a  course  of  study 
has  a  remarkably  good  influence  upon 
her  pupils,  as  they  can  see  that  teachers 
as  well  as  pupils  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
students.  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
teachers  are  working  for  advancement 
ot  salanes,  and  along  with  this  move¬ 
ment  the  teacher  must  equip  herelf  to 
be  worth  the  wages  demanded. 

It  may  not  always  be  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  drop  her  work  and  go  to  a 
normal  school  or  college,  but  no  excuse 
whatever  can  be  framed  that  will  release 


NEW,  ATJ-RACTIVE,  CAREFULLY  GRADED,  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  READING  FOR  PRIMARY  CLASSES - 

Be  Wide  Awake  First  Reader  -30 


Wilderness  Babies. 

Schwartz.  Fourth  Year. 

Men  of  Old  Greece,  ■ 

Hall,  Fourth  Year 

The  Wide  Awake  Primer,  *30 


.60 

.60 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

BOSTON 


8oy  Blue  and  His  Friends,  -40 

Blaisdell.  Second  Year. 

Merry  Animal  Tales.  -  .60 
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Wild  With  Itching  Humor. 

Eruption  Broke  Out  in  Spots  All 
Over  Body — Cured  at  Expense  of 
Only  $1.25— Thanks  Cuticura 
Remedies. 

“The  Cuticura  Remedies  cured  me  of 
my  skin  disease,  and  I  am  very  thankful 
to  you.  My  trouble  was  eruption  of  the 
skin,  which  broke  out  in  spots  all  over 
my  body,  and  caused  a  continual  itching, 
which  nearly  drove  me  wild  at  times. 
I  got  medicine  of  a  doctor,  but  it  did  not 
ciu-e  me,  and  when  I  saw  in  a  paper  your 
ad.,  I  sent  to  you  for  the  Cuticura  book 
and  I  studied  my  case  in  it.  I  then  went 
to  the  drug  store  and  bought  one  cake  of 
Cuticura  Soap,  one  box  of  Cuticura 
Ointment,  and  one  vial  of  Cuticura  Pills. 
Fro  .m  the  first  application  I  received  relief. 
I  used  the  first  set  and  two  extra  cakes 
of  Cuticura  Soap,  and  was  completely 
cured.  I  had  suffered  for  two  years,  and 
I  again  thank  Cuticura  for  my  cure. 
Claude  N.  Johnson,  Maple  Grove  Farm, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Walnut,  Kan.,  June  15,  1905.” 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever. 


a  teacher  from  the  obligation  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study  when  it  is  so  easily 
obtainable  thru  the  correspondence 
school.  With  an  educational  institution 
of  this  kind,  a  teacher  can  carry  on  her 
scholastic  and  professional  studies  and 
go  right  on  with  her  teaching.  Any 
teacher  ambitious  to  improve  should 
write  for  information  to  the  Interstate 
School  of  Correspondence  of  Chicago, 
whose  courses  of  study  and  plan  of  work 
we  cordially  endorse.  The  regular  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  school  appears  else¬ 
where  in  this  paper. 

The  Bells. 

Oh,  how  we  love  to  hear  the  bells 
And  listen  to  their  peal. 

They  ring  out  notes  so  clear  and  strong 
And  then  so  softly  steal. 

The  big  one  rings  out  loud  and  clear. 
The  little  one  says  “ding,” 

And  now  we  hear  the  merry  “dong” 
As  quickly  back  they  swing. 

Sometimes  they  join  in  one  loud  clash. 
And  then  they  sound  quite  strong; 
They  seem  to  try  their  very  best. 

To  fill  the  air  with  song. 


DR.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD’S 

Oriental  Cream  BEAUTIFIER 

Removes  Tan, 
Pimplea,  F  recklea 
Moth-P  a  t  c  h  6  8. 
Rash,  and  i  5 
diseases,  and 
levery  blemish 
on  beauty,  and 
defies  detection 
On  its  virtues  it 
has  stood  the  test 
of  56  years;  no 
other  has,  and  is 
BO-  harmless  we 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  properly 
made.  Accept  no 
counterfeit  ol 
similar  name 
T  h  edistinguished 
Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre 
said  to  a  lady  of 
the  haut-ton  (a  patient).  “As  you  ladies  " 

recommend  ‘  Gouraud's  ^ream  as  <,he  least  harmful  of  all 

the  Skin  nillJR^SUB 

nsingit  every  day.  GOIJK  4UI>’^  l^OUnKR  SL  K 
TJLiE  removes  superfluous  liair  wiChoiit  in- 
lury  lo  the  sltiii. 

FERO.  T.  HOPKIN3,  Prop’r, 

37  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers 
throughout  the  U.  S.,  Canada,and  Europe.  Also  found 
in  N.  Y.  City  at  R.  H.  Macy’s,  Wanamaker  s  and  othei 
Fancy  Goods  I'ealers,  |IW"Beware  of  Base  Imitations. 
*1,000  Reward  for  arrest  and  proof  of  an/  one  selling  the 
same. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men¬ 
tioning  Teachers  Magazine  when  com¬ 
municating  with  advertisers 


actions; 

The  school  bell  and  one  or  two  toy 
bells  might  be  held  by  the  children. 

1.  Ring  the  big  bell. 

2.  The  little  bell  must  now  be  rung. 

3.  All  the  bells  to  ring. 


To  Ladies  Only. — The  wish  to  be 
beautiful  is  predominant  in  every  woman, 
and  none  can  say  she  does  not  care 
whether  she  is  beautiful  or  not.  Dr.  T. 
F.  Gouraud’s  Oriental  Cream,  or  Magical 
Beautifier,  elicits  a  clear,  transparent 
complexion,  free  from  Tan,  Freckles,  or 
Moth  Patches,  and  so  closely  imitating 
nature  as  to  defy  detection.  It  has  the 
highest  medical  testimony,  as  well  as 
professional  celebrities,  and  on  its  own 
merits  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
and  a  popular  specialty  in  the  trade. 
Ferd  T.  Hopkins,  Sole  Proprietor,  37 
Great  Jones  Street,  New  York.  For  sale 
by  all  Druggists  and  Fancv  Goods  Deal¬ 
ers  thruout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Europe. 


Rest  and  Health  for  Mother  and  Child. 

Mus.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used 
or  OVER  FIFTY  YE^RSby  M'LLIONS  OF  MOTH- 
TOS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the 
'HIDD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALDAYS  ALL  PAIN, 
"JURES  WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
blARRHCEA.  Sold  oy  drnegists  in  every  part  of  the 
ivorld.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  “Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup.’’  And  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents 
%  bottle. 


NEW  NOVELS  1906 

"JANE  CABLE 

By 

George  Barr  McCutcheon 
Author  of  “  Beverly  of  Graustark" 
“  Nedra,”  etc. 


THE  TREASURE 
OF  HEAVEN 

A  Romance  of  Riches 

By 

Marie  Corelli 

Author  of  “The  Master  Christian,” 
etc. 


PRISONERS 

By 

Mary  Chalmondley 
Author  of  “  Red  Pottage,”  etc. 


THE  FAR  HORIZON 

By 

Lucas  Malet 

Author  of  “Sir  Richard  Calmady,” 
etc. 


lop  Thp  ikt  nn  Front  Pages  Under  Satne  Cut 


THE  SUBJECTION  OF 
ISABEL  CARNABY 

By 

Ellen  Thorney  croft  Fowler 
Author  of  “Concerning  Isabel  Car¬ 
naby,”  etc. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers  NEW  YORK 


WHif  h  Daus-  Tiihlop? 


TO  PROVE 


that  Daus’  “Tip-Top”  Duplicator  is  the 
best,  simplest,  and  cheapest  devise  for 
mahing 

100  copies  firom  pen-written  and  50 
copies  from  Typewritten  original 

we  are  willinsr  to  send  a  complete  Duplicator  without  deposit  on  ten  days’  trial,  if  you 

“SSMfKitfsm'to  fet  o“'St“irfer,  no  washing,  no  press,  no  printer’s  ink.  The  product 

YriL't”’ SSfarror^tn's™^^^^^  (Prlhts  In.  by  13  in.),  to®,  subject  §5  NET 
to  the  tiade  discount  of  per  cent-  or . 


FELIX  C.  Es  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Pans  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St..  New  York 
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IPEARS '  50AP 

appears  everywhere 


Good  morning! 
have  you  used  Pears’  Soap? 

Qiiten  Morgen!  Bon  jour! 

Haben  Sie  _  V ous  etes-vous 

Pears’ Seife<:.^y'.  :■  ,  '  servi  de 

benutzt?/jK^-"'/  "  7  ■  -  -  Savon 

Pears? 


OTTO  OL'  ROSH  IS  THU  BUS: 


“Pears” 
no  Shabon  v 

...  .  fjy  ^  V 


WO  otsu 
kaini  nari 
mashi- 
taka? 


t}' 

\o 


Buenos  diasi 
iSe  ha  lavado 
Vd.  con  el 
Jabon  de  Pears? 


Pears  Soap  is  used  all  over  the  civilized  world  - 
wherever  people  are  careful  of  their  face,  hands 
and  complexion,- wherever  cleanliness  is  a  virtue. 


2  0,512 

Remington  Typewriters 

are  used  for  instruction  purposes  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada — vastly  more  than  all  other 
makes  combined. 

The  choice  of  the  commercial  world  is  reflected  in  the 
equipment  of  the  commercial  schools. 


Remiogton  Typewriter  Company 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHERS 


Augsburg— Easy  Things  to  Draw.  8vo.  Paptr.  $  .30 

Material  for  Object  lessons,  busy  work  and  drawing. 

Easy  Drawings  for  Geography  Class. 

8vo.  Paper.  $.  30 

204  suitable  drawings  that  can  be  reproducea  on  the  blackboard. 

Cannell  &  Wise— Outlines  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Classes  in  Nature  Study.  12mo.  Cloth.  $  .75 

A  subject  for  each  week.  Songs  and  Games.  Stories.  Material 
to  be  used. 


iiallock — Lessons  on  the  Human  Body — Primary  and 

Intermediate.  12mo.  Cloth.  $  .75 

Correlated  with  Nature  Study.  A  book  of  methods  for  teachers. 

Hintz — Illustrative  Blackboard  Sketching. 

Oblong.  Limp  cloth.  $  .30 
Practical  and  suggestive  Teaches  the  teacher  how  to  draw. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  SERIES 

20  volumes.  Illustrated.  12mo.  Limp  cloth.  Each,  25c. 
Reading,  Arithmetic,  Busy  Work,  Nature  Study.  History. 
Plans  for  teaching.  Practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects. 


Johnson — Education  by  Doing — Busy  work  for  Primary 
Classes.  16mo.  Cloth.  $  .50 

58  different  kinds  of  exercises  covering  many  subjects. 

Klein — The  Step-Ladder.  12mo.  Cloth.  $  .60 

A  collection  of  prose  and  poetry  for  children. 

MacLeod — The  Shakspeare  Story  Book.  8vo.  Cloth.  $1.75 

A  really  representative  book  of  the  stories  of  Shakspeare’s  princi¬ 
pal  plays. 

Perez — ’The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood.  $1.50 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  and  most  valuable  studies  of  infant 
psychology. 

Sinclair — First  Years  at  School.  $  .75 

A  working  manual  dealing  with  all  the  problems  of  the  teacher. 


Tinsley — Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry. 

12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00 

The  first  book  on  basketry  designed  expressly  for  teachers  and 
schools. 

Webb — Blackboard  Designs  for  All  Occasions. 

Oblong.  Paper.  $  .50 

60  exquisite  designs,  arranged  by  months.  Easily  transferred  to 
the  blackboard. 

Willis  &.  Farmer— Month  by  Month  Books 

Paper,  $2.25.  Cloth,  $3.50 
A  new  series  of  lesson-plan  books  of  nature  study,  etc.,  designed 
especially  for  primary  teachers. 


Our  new  complete  catalog  describing  these  books  and  many  others  will  be  sent  on  request. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  11-15  East  24th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


A  PURE  COCOA  IS  NOT 

ALWAYS  A  GOOD  COCOA 


,  GERHARD 
\  MENNEN  CO, 
^  Newark,  N.J, 
W  “  rry  Men. 
i0j  nen's  Violet 
■ej  'Talcum 
r  Powder." 


■•▼er  SUpi  nor  Tears 


Every  Pair  warranted 


HOSE 


CUSHION 

BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 


Sample  pair,  Mer.  25c. ; 
Silk  50c.  Mailed  on 
receipt  of  price. 


LOOK 

For  the  name 
on  Every  Loop 


Cl  IDCTITI  ITTCC;  MAY  BE  OFFEREO  YOU  TO  IN- 
O  W  DO  I  I  I  W  I  C.O  (JREASE  DEAUEUS’  PROFITS 

^INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GENUtNE-^ 

GEORGE  FROST  GO,,  Makers,  Roston,  Mass,  0.  S.  A. 


COFFEE  BEANS  RANGE  IN  PRICE 
FROM  8*=  A  POUND  UP  - 

ALTHOUGH  PURE,  YOU  WOULD  NOT 
ENJOY  THE  8*=  QUALITY  &  FUVOR- 
COCOA  BEANS  ALSO  COST  FROM 
A  POUND  UP.  THAT'S  WHY  YOU 
MAY  BUYA  PURE  COCOA  WITH  QUALITY 
AND  FUVOR  DEFICIENT. 


THE  STATISTICS  OF  COCOA  IMPORTATIONS 
SHOW  THAT  IMPORTATIONS  OF  CHEAP 
(LOW  GRADE)  BEANS  HAVE  INCREASED 
ALMOST  50%  AND  IMPORTATIONS  OF  HIGH 
GRADE  BEANS  HAVE  DECREASED.  ^ 

WE  HAVE  USED  AND  ARE  USING  THE 
SAME  QUALITY  OF  BEANS  AS  ALWAYS : 
THE  BEST  ONLY- 

DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS- 


YOUR  GROCER  SELLS  OUR 

COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATES. 


A 

Food-Drink 

for  All  Ages  Delicious 

iDvieoratlmt,  enstaining,  and  nourishing,  at  meals 
aud^tween  meals.  Superio_  to  tea,  coifee.  or  cocoa 
as  a  table  drink.  Agrees  with  the  weak  st  stomach, 
as  it  aids  digestion.  Pure,  rich  milk  with  extract 
of  choice  malted  grains. 

In  powder  or  Lunch  Tablet  form.  Sample  Free 
on  request.  At  all  druggists.  Ask  for  Uorliok’s. 

HORLICK’S  MALTED  MILK  CO.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


MEN'S 

Borated 

TOILET 
P 

^  ^ 

The  Mennen  Caddie 

offers  instant  relief  from  chaps 
and  skin  roughness  which  keen 
fall  winds  bring  toout  of  door  folks. 

MENNEN’S  nORATED 
TALCUM  POWDER 
soothes  and  heals  all  chafing  and 
chapping,  and  is  put  up  in  non- 
refillablebox — Mennen’s  face  on 
the  cover  guarantees  it’s  genuine. 

For  sale  everywhere,  or  by 
mail  for  25  cts. 


$1.00  a  Year 

j6-20  JEFFERSON  ST., 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 


A.  S.  Barnes  8z:  Company,  publishers 

Entered  at  the  Elizabeth,  N  J  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Mail  Matter 


15  Cents  a  Copy 

ii-15  EAST  24th  ST., 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


PILGRIMS  GO! 

From  the  Pair 


ro  CHURCH 

'  Boughton 


4,  ^ 


■'er 


t 


I  •'  : 


If 


I 


Subscriptions  tiny current  num  - 

ber.  Price  )*>  1 .00  per  annum  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Single  copies  15  cents.  P’oreign 
Postage  60  cents  per  year  extra. 

■Remittances 

should  be  made  by  Post  Office  Money 
Order;  llxpress  Money  Order;  Bank 
Draft.or  Hegistered  Letter,  and  should 
be  made  payable  to  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company.  Money  in  letters  not 
registered  is  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 
Please  do  not  send  stamps  unless  actu¬ 
ally  comnelled  to  do  so.  As  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  your  remittance  the 
date  ou  the  label  of  the  first  or  second 
paper  vou  receive  after  yon  remit  will 
be  changed  If  special  receipt  is  want¬ 
ed  please  enclose  2c.  stamp  for  postage. 


TEACHERS  MAGAZINE 

Fablished  Monthly,  September  to  June,  inclusive,  by 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 
II -15  East  24th  Street,  New  York. 

16  Jefferson  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Entered  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Post  Office  as  second  class  Mail  Matter 


OssiAN  Lang,  Editor. 


Discontinuances  ri  bVr 

wishing  to  stop  his  paper  must  notify 
the  publishers,  otherwise’he  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  payment  as  IbnW'as  the  paper 
is  seat.  Suoscribers  sfibuld  not  depend 
upon  their  Postmaster'' or  anyone  else 
to  order  their  paper  stopped  for  them. 

Change  of  A  ddress  fc’iibi 

era  must  notify  us  of  any  change  in 
their  address,  giving  both  the  former 
and  present  address.  Postmasters  no 
longer  forward  papers  unless  prepaid. 

Tlissing  Numbers  LVsub^ 

scriber  fail  to  receive  bis  copy  by  the 
tenth  day  of  any  month,  notification 
should  be  sent  us  and  another  copy 
will  be  mailed. 

Adbertising  'Rates  ^irnish- 

ed  upon  application. 


pubUsbets’  ^lalk  for  TRovember. 


•J 


We  cannot  always  discontinue  a  subscription  when  we  are 
asked  to,  because  the  subscriber  does  not  mention  the  place  of  residence. 
If  you  have  asked  to  have  your  periodical  stopped  and  it  still  comes 
to  you,  and  you  receive  later  a  bill,  this  may  be  the  cause  of  it.  We 
are  helpless  unless  you  give  in  your  letter  the  address  to  which  the 
paper  has  been  sent. 


Under  our  management,  we  aim  to  stop  the  periodicals  promptly 
at  the  expiration  of  the  subscription,  unless  we  receive  a  direct  order 
for  renewal.  Hereafter,  those  who  do  not  receive  their  periodicals 
regularly,  will  probably  find  that  according  to  our  records,  their 
subscription  has  expired.  If  these  records  are  in  error,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  correct  them  promptly  on  complaint.  We  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  assume  that  silence  is  a  subscription. 

You  will  receive  one  renewal  blank  when  your  subscription 
expires.  If  this  is  not  filled  out  and  returned  we  shall  regretfully  cross 
your  name  from  the  list. 

Be  sure  to  state  in  your  letter  your  place  of  residence,  otherwise 

we  cannot  locate  your  name  on  our  subscription  list. 
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REASONS  WHY 


BROOKS’S  READER^ 


ARE  THE  BEST 


1.  They  are  conspicuous 
for  their  easy  gradation, 
both  in  thought  and  in 
expression. 

2.  They  group  together  lessons  of  a  similar  nature  ; 
and  topics  relating  to  kindred  subjects  recur  reg¬ 
ularly. 

3.  They  help  the  child  to  learn  to  read,  and  they 
do  this  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  like  to  read. 

4.  They  furnish  him  with  an  occupation  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  his  interests. 

•’5.  They  make  him  familiar  with  the  masterpieces 
'Of  many  famous  writers. 

'■6.  They  give  him  a  discriminating  taste  for  the 
■best  literature. 

7.  They  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  many  subjects. 

8.  They  impress  upon  the  child  pure  and  attractive 
ideals  of  life  and  conduct. 


9.  ^  TKey  cultivate  the  im¬ 
agination  by  pleasing  tales 
of  fancy. 

10.  They  teach  a  love  of 
country  by  means  of  patri¬ 
otic  selections. 

11.  They  give  glimpses  into 
the  life  of  other  lands,  and 
enlarge  the  child’s  view  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

12.  They  develop  the  child’s 
memory  by  the  use  of  choice 
selections  for  memorizing. 

13.  In  mechanical  appear¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  in  contents, 
they  are  perfect  examples 
of  schoolbook  making;  and 
the  illustrations  are  noteworthy  for  their  artistic 
excellence. 


FIVE  BOOK  SERIES 

First  Year.  128  Pages.  Illus¬ 


trated  _  $0.25 

Second  Year.  176  Pages. 
Illustrated _  .35 

Third  Year.  248  Pages. 
ILustrated _  .40 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Years. 

360  Pages.  Illustrated _  .50 

Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth 
Years.  446  Pages.  Illus¬ 
trated  _  .60 


EIGHT  BOOK  SERIES 

First  Year.  128  Pages. 

Illustrated _ $0.25 

Second  Year.  176  Pages. 

Illustrated _  .35 

Third  Year.  248  Pages. 

Illustrated _  .40 

Fourth  Year.  248  Pages. 

Illustrated _  40 

Fifth  Year.  248  Pages'. 

Illustrated _  .  40 

Sixth  Year.  248  Pages. 

Illustrated _  _  .40 

Seventh  Year.  248  Pages. 

Illustrated _  __  4o 

Eighth  Year.  248  Pages. 
Illustrated _  .40 


Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  circular  of  Brooks’s  Beaders-and  write  also 
for  information  regarding  the  new  Melodic  Music  Series  and  Milne’s  Pro- 

gressive  Arithmetics 


American  Book  Company 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  Dallas  San  Francisco 


TEACHERS  MAGAZINE 


Tiny  Tot’s  Speaker 

Bv  Misses  Rook  &  Goodfellow.  Contains  more  than 
one  hunored  and  fifty  pieces  of  only  a  few  lines  each, 
expressed  in  the  simplest  language.  For  the  wee  ones. 
Paper  Binding,  15  cents;  Boards,  25  cents. 

Child’s  Own  Speaker 

By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook.  A  collection  of  Recitations, 
Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tableaux. 
Contains  over  one  hundred  pieces,  many  of  which  were 
specially  written  for  this  book.  For  children  of  six 
years.  Paper  Binding,  15  cents;  Boards,  25  cents. 

Little  People’s  Speaker 

By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  A  superior  collection  of 
Recitations  for  little  people,  mostly  in  verse,  and  rang¬ 
ing  in  length  from  four  to  twenty  lines.  For  children  of 
nine  years.  Paper  Binding,  15  cents;  Boards,  25  cents. 

Young  People’s  Speaker 

By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook.  This  book  is  composed  of 
bright,  cheery,  and  wholesome  recitations  by  the  most 
popular  authors.  For  children  of  twelve  years.  Paper 
Binding,  15  cents;  Boards,  25  cents. 

Young  Folks’  Recitations 

By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  An  excellent  collection 
of  fresh  and  crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  various 
needs  of  young  people’s  entertainments.  For  children 
of  fifteen  years.  Paper,  15  cents;  Boards,  25  cents. 

Little  People’s  Dialogues 
By  Clara  J.  Denton.  All  new  and 
original.  Everything  bright  and 
fresh,  and  arranged  for  special  days 
and  seasons,  as  well  as  for  general 
occasions.  For  children  of  ten  years. 
Paper,  25  cents;  Boards,  40  cents. 
Young  Folks*  Dialogues 
By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  Every¬ 
thing  specially  written  for  this  vol¬ 
ume.  One  of  the  best  dialogue  books 
in  print.  For  children  of  fifteen 
years.  Paper  Binding,  25  cents;  Boards,  40  cents. 

Young  Folks’  Entertainments 

By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook.  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces, 
Pantomimes,  Tambourine  and  Fan  Drills,  Tableaux, 
etc.  All  specially  prepared,  directions  simple,  every¬ 
thing  taking.  Paper,  25  cents;  Boards,  40  cents. 

Drills  and  Marches 

By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook.  Everything  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  volume.  Contains  Broom  Drill,  Hoop 
Drill  and  March,  Mother  Goose  Reception  and  Drill, 
Doll  Drill,  New  Tambourine  Drill,  etc.  Fullest  direc¬ 
tions,  and  success  of  every  drill  assured.  Paper 
Binding,  25  cents;  Boards,  40  cents. 

Choice  Humor 

For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  One  of  the  best  and  most  popular  humorous 
recitation  books  ever  published.  Contains  many  of  the 
best  humorous^  selections  in  print.  Every  piece  is  a 
gem  and  there  is  not  a  coarse  one  among  them.  Paper 
Binding,  30  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 


Choice  Dialect 

For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Charles  C.  Shoe- 
maxer.  Contains  selections  in  all  dialects,  such  as  Irish, 
►-cctch,  French,  German,  Negro,  etc.,  representing  all 
phases  of  sentiment,  the  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dra¬ 
matic,  and  all  the  very  best  of  their  kind.  Paper  Bind¬ 
ing,  30  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 

Ideal  Drills 

By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  A  collection  of  entirely 
new  and  original  drills  into  which  many  unique  features 
are  introduced.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  dia¬ 
grams  illustrating  the  movements.  Among  the  more 
popular  and  pl^sing  drills  are  the  Brownie  Drill,  Taper 
5^};:'  Maypqfe  Drill,  Rainbow  Drill,  Tennis  Drill,  Easter 
DnH,  Ring  Dnll,  and  Scarf  DrilL  Paper  Binding.  30 
cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 

Choice  Dialogues 

By  Mrs.  J.  W  Shoemaker.  This  is  doubtless  the 
best  all-round  dialogue  book  in  print,  being  adapted  as 
It  IS  to  the  Sunday-school  or  day-school,  to  pubhc  and 
private  entertainments,  and  to  young  people  or  adults. 
Each  dialogue  specially  written  for 
(this  book.  Paper  Binding,  30 
cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 

Good  Humor 

For  Readings  and  Recitatioi®. 

By  Henry  Firth  Wood.  Many  of 
the  pieces  make  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  volume,  while  a  number 
of  others  are  original  creations  of 
the  compiler.  No  reader  v/ishing  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  can  afiord 
be  without  this  book.  Paper  Bind¬ 
ing,  30  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 


Humorous  Dialogues  and  Dramsis 

By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  All  the  dialogues  are  clean, 
bnght’  and  taking,  and  sure  to  prove  most  successful  in 
their  presentation.  They  can  be  given  on  any  ordinary 
stage  or  platform,  and  require  nothing  difficult  in  the 
way  of  costume.  Paper,  30  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 

Holiday  Selections 

For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By  Sara  S,  Rice. 
The  selections  are  specially  adapted  to  Christmas,  New 
Years,  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  Washington’s  Birthday. 

Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
and  Thanksgiving,  and  are  classified  accordingly.  Paper 
Binding,  30  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents.  ^ 

Holiday  Entertainments 

By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  Contains  many  exercises 
dialogues,  and  entertainments  suitable  not  only  to  the 
Chnstmas  Holidays,  but  also  to  Easter,  Decoration 
of  July,  Thanksgiving,  etc.  Paper  Bind¬ 
ing,  30  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 

Select  Speeches  for  Declamation 

By  John  H.  Bechtel.  A  volume  specially  prepared 
for  college  use  and  containing  a  superior  collection  of 
short  prose  extracts  from  the  leading  orators  and 
writers  of  all  ages  and  nations.  Paper  Binding.  30 
cents;  Cloth,  50  cents.  ^ 


iJiese  books  are  for  sale  bv  all  booksellers  or  they  xoitl  be  sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  qf  price  to  any  address 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  s  951  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 
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TEACHERS  MAGAZINE 


November,  1906 


A  Dignified  Way 

To  Earn  Big  Commissions 

E  WANT  YOU  to  make  generous  com¬ 
missions  this  fall  while  securing  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  new  PUTNAM* S  MONTHLY. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  large  percentage  of 
subscription  rate  allowed  you  for  introducing  a 
very  high  grade  magazine  among  cultured  people. 

The  best  of  exclusive  territory. 

Write  to-day  for  full  particulars  and  sample 
copy,  Circulation  Manager,  PUTNAM’S 
MONTHLY,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons  at  27  and  29  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


*-We  know  of  a  much  better  advertisement  of  G.  P.‘ Putnam’s  Sons’  new 
periodical,  PUTNAM’S  MONTHLY,  than  this. 

«-It  is  the  magazine  itself. 

you  could  read  the  contributions  and  enjoy  the  illustrations  you  would 
enthusiastically  recommend  it  to  your  friends.  It  possesses  the  twin  virtues  of 
charm  and  true  worth.  Isn’t  this  the  sort  of  magazine  for  which  it  is  pleasure- 
able  and  profitable  to  canvass  ? 

^Don’t  take  our  word  for  this.  Send  a  postal  for  sample  copy  and  full 
particulars. 

^The  new  magazine,  like  ‘  ‘  The  Critic,  ’  ’  will  review  literature,  art,  and  life, 
but  with  a  wider  scope.  “The  Critic’s”  best  features  will  be  retained  and  en¬ 
larged  while  contributions  by  the  best  writers  with  a  wide,  tolerant  view  on 
all  subjects  will  be  added.  Illustrations,  paper,  and  type  will  all  be  high  grade. 
In  short,  the  magazine  will  appeal  strongly  and  insistently  to  thinking  people 
everywhere.  Do  you  want  to  introduce  it  among  such  people  for  us  ? 


November,  1906 


te,achi:rs  magazine. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


Little  Talks  on  School  Management 

By  RANDALL  N.  SAUNDERS 
County  School  Commissioner,  Claverack,  New  York. 

A  PRACTICAL  W ORK,  full  of  suggestion,  information,  and  inspiration  for  teachers 
in  primary  schools.  The  book,  in  fifteen  chapters  or  divisions,  covers  the 
entire  field  of  school  management  from  “Before  School’’ to  “Home  Lessons,” 
and  discusses  in  an  intelligent,  helpful,  and  spirited  manner  all  of  the  problems  that 
teachers  in  both  graded  and  ungraded  schools  meet  and  are  forced  to  solve  correctly 
to  attain  the  highest  professional  success.  It  contains  full  description  of  novel 
and  practical  methods  that  have  been  employed  to  excellent  advantage  by  the 
author;  and,  while  it  is  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  young  teacher,  it  is  also 
full  of  valuable  suggestions  and  inspiration  for  the  teacher  of  experience. 
i2mo.  Cloth.  50  cents. 


Management  and  Methods 

By  THOMAS  E.  SANDERS. 

E  are  glad  to  announce  that  we  have  just  secured  the  publishing  rights  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Methods,  by  Thomas  E.  Sanders.  This  book  came  from  press  only 
a  few  months  ago  and  has  met  with  splendid  sales.  It  is  plain,  practical 
pointed,  and  pedagogically  sound.  The  author  speaks  from  a  wide  experience! 
He  hits  the  point  on  every  topic.  He  discusses  the  problems  of  school  management 
and  methods  of  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers — those 
teaching  in  the  rural  and  village  schools.  It  it  in  reality  what  one  teacher  declared 
it  to  be,  “the  book  that  makes  teaching  easier  for  you.” 

For  State  or  County  Reading  Circles,  the  teachers’  institute  or  round  table 
or  for  private  reading  or  study,  it  will  give  satisfaction.  ’ 

i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 


Special  Days  with  Little  Folks 

By  BERTHA  E,  BUSH.  How  to  celebrate  the  special  days  with  the  youngest 
children  is  a  great  question,  and  one  that  many  teachers,  even  those  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  school-room  find  it  hard  to  solve.  Miss  Bush  is  a  primary  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  make  special  days  a  delight  to  children,  in  simple  ways.  She 
is  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  an  excellent  writer.  25  cents. 

Villikins  and  his  Diniah 

This  is  an  old-fashioned  English  ballad,  to  be  sung  behind  the  scenes  and  acted 
out  in  “shadow  pictures.”  Four  persons  are  required,  a  singer,  a  girl,  and  two 
boys.  It  takes  only  about  five  minutes;  it  is  very  funny,  and  by  the  judicious  use 
of  stiff  paper  (as  described  in  the  directions  given),  the  arrangement  of  the  necessary 
costumes  is  a  very  simple  matter.  15  cents. 

Crowned  Before  Dawn 

By  J.  ANDREW  ELYOCK.  This  is  a  drama  in  three  acts  for  female  charact¬ 
ers.  The  parts  may  be  taken  by  young  girls  or  older  women.  It  is  particularly 
suited  to  girls’  schools  or  classes  of  girls  in  mixed  schools.  The  historical  setting 
of  the  play  is  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth  of  England,  and  the  characters 
are  Ladies  of  the  Court.  15  cents. 

The  Headless  Horseman 

A  play  based  on  Irving’s  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  arranged  by  C.  S.  Griffin, 
This  most  amusing  play  is  just  right  in  character,  length,  and  arrangement  for  a 
simple  school  entertainment.  The  scenes  require  about  a  half  hour.  Costumes 
and  scenery  are  very  simple.  15  cents. 

The  Ugly  Duckling 

This  story  of  the  awkward  young  bird  that  turned  into  a  beautiful,  graceful 
swan,  is  the  joy  of  homely  children.  Who  knows  but  they,  too,  will  some  day 
be  far  more  beautiful  than  the  fair-haired  favorite  of  the  school  to-day?  Like  the 
in  feathers  of  the  duckling,  their  freckles  may  sometime  disappear,  or  the  reddish 
air  become  dark  brown.  This  is  one  of  the  fairy  tales  in  which  all  boys  and  girls 
delight. 

The  Invisible  Robe 

All  children  have  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  and  the  absurd  position  in  which 
the  haughty  king  places  hirnself,  appeals  to  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  inherent  in 
every  normal  child.  The  illustrations  accompanying  the  story  are  especially 
apropos.  All  in  all,  this  may  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  series. 
The  two  in  one  volume.  Paper.  10  cents. 


COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


In 
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Blackboard  Stencils  on  strong  linen  paper. 

Borders— Sunbonnet  Babies,  Brownies,  Holly, 
Goldenrod.  Oak  Leaves,  Maple  Leaves,  Swallows, 
Kittens,  Reindeer,  Pumpkins,  Turkeys,  Rabbits, 
Cherries  and  Hatchet,  Flags,  Roses,  Santa,  Chicks, 
Grapes,  Bells,  Overall  Boys,  Dutch  Boys,  Iw.  Dutch 
Girls,  Soldiers,  Cupids,  Lillies,  Tulips,  each  6  ets. 

Colored  Chalk  Crayons— Very  best,  doz.,  14c. 

Calendars  and  La  ge  Portraits — Name 
any  wanted,  each  5  cts.  Large  fancy  alphabet,  20c. 

Washington  on  Horse,  Washington  and  Betsy 
Ross,  Log  Cabin,  Flag,  Colonial  Relics,  Roosevelt  on 
Horse,  Uncle  Sam,  Pilgrims  Landing,  Boys  with 
Flags,  Soldier  and  Drummer,  all  large,  each  10  cts. 

Santa— Driving  Eight  Deer,  Going  Down  Chim¬ 
ney,  Filling  Stockings,  Tree,  Fireplace  Calendar,  A 
Merry  Christmas,  A  Happy  New  Year,  Shepherd, 
Christ  Child,  Wise  Men,  Madonna,  all  large,  each, 10c. 

Busywork  Stencils,  Assorted, 
Set  of  50  for  25  cts,  4x5  inches.  Set 
of  50  for  35  cts,  6  X  8  inches  10  Sten¬ 
cils  on  any  subject  for  10  cts.  Native 
Birds,  natural  size,  15  for  15  ct.s. 

Blue  Stamping  Powder — K 
pound  in  cloth  bag  for  10  cts. 

Program,  Roll  of  Honor  or  Wel¬ 
come,  very  fancy,  each,  10  cts, 

Turkey,  Pumpkins,  Indian,  Mayflower,  Fruit, 
Eagle,  Dog,  Cat,  Horse,  Cow,  Pig,  Hen,  Goose,  Ele¬ 
phant,  Lion,  Sheep,  Deer,  Dutch  Boy,  Owl,  Jonnie, 
Rabbits,  Locomotive,  Ship,  Steamer,  Dutch  Girl, 
Heart,  Ear,  Eye,  Doll,  10  Eskimo,  8  Hiawatha,  and  6 
Sunbonnet  Baby  Stencils,  17  X  22,  each  6  cts. 

United  Slates— Any  Group,  Continent,  State  or 
Country,  814  x  11  inches,  each  3  cts;  17  x  22,  6  cts: 
34  X  44,  20  cts:  44  x  68,  40  cts.,  U.  S.  22x34, 10  cts. 

Outline  Maps— Printed  on  nice  white  paper, 
814  X 11  inches.  U.  S.,  any  Group,  Continent,  State  or 
Country,  20  for  15  cts;  100  assorted  to  order  for  60c. 

Dissected  Maps — of  imitation  sole  leather, 
very  hard  and  durable,  size  18  x  24  inches.  U.  S.  cut 
on  state  lines,  Europe  cut  on  country  lines.  I  make 
them  and  know  they  will  please  you.  each  60  cts. 

Pictures  of  Birds,  Animals,  Flowers,  Fruits, 
colored  true  to  life,  7x9.  Name  any,  each  2  cts. 

Order  at  least  10  cts.  worth  and  a.=k  for  a  catalog. 

Please  do  not  send  stamps  or  check. 


All  goods  sent  prepaid  by 


JOHN  LATTA,  Box  44,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

We  want  to  send  you  our  catalogue  of  Seat 
Work  and  Educative  School  Occupations  for  Pri¬ 
mary  Grades.  It  is  full  of  good  things  for  b  th 
gia<iedand  country  school  teachers.  Your  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Dept.  H,  159  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


BARNES’  STEEL  PENS 

FOR  SCHOOL  USE 
NONE  BETTER  IN  THE  WORLD 

Perfect  Durable  Smooth 

Samples  of  our  School  Pens — Six  Cents 

Jllusirated  Circular  Free 


A.  S.  BARNES  G  COMPANY 

11-15  East  24th  Street  ::  NEW  YORK 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 
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CHICAGO  ADOPTS 

THE  JONES  READERS 

AUGUST  29,  1906 

The  adoption  of  The  Jones  Readers  as  the  excZwswe 
basal  series  for  the  Chicago  schools,  at  the  close  of 
a  contest  that  has  lasted  for  months,  is  a  most  sig¬ 
nificant  event.  They  were  selected  in  a  competition 
which  involved  all  the  latest  standard  series  of  readers. 

This  emphatic  endorsement  of  The  Jones  Readers 
prompts  the  inquiry  as  to  the  reasons  which  led  to  their 
adoption  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  Perhaps 
the  following  are  the  most  noteworthy: 

I.  The  books  are  unequalled  in  the  amount,  range 
and  quality  of  their  reading  matter.  247  authors  are 
represented,  of  which  135  are  American.  The  eight-book 
series  contains  2128  pages.  The  material  is  fresh,  and 
much  of  it  appears  for  the  first  time  in  a  school  reading 
book. 

II.  They  are  particularly  strong  on  the  ethical  side, — 
the  moral  or  each  lesson  being  real  though  unobtrusive. 

III.  They  are  well  graded  and  carefully  developed 
according  to  the  soundest  modern  pedagogy. 

IV.  They  hold  the  pupil’s  interest  and  make  him  love 
as  well  as  appreciate  good  literature. 

V.  They  are  unsurpassed  inthe  beauty  of  theirillus- 
strations  and  the  excellence  of  their  paper,  typography 
and  binding. 

VI.  The  experience  and  reputation  of  their  accomp¬ 
lished  editor  gives  them  authority. 

Ginn  &  Company  Publishers 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  London 

Oakland  Atlanta  Dallas  Columbus 


NOW  READY 

The  National  Question  Book 

(Revised  and  Enlarged) 

By  EDWARD  R.  SHAW,  Ph.D. 


^For  twenty  years  the  National  Ques¬ 
tion  Book  has  been  the  most  popular 
book  of  its  class.  It  has  just  been 
completely  revised  and  made  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  most  modern  researches 
and  historic  events.  Equally  valuable 
to  the  examiner,  to  the  teacher,  and  to 
the  student  for  review,  examination 
and  study.  ::  :: 

Cloth,  l2mo.  475  Pa^cs  $1.75 

Complete  Descriptive  Catalog  of  teachers’ 
books  for  the  asking 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


Thanksgiving  Entertainments 

Just  published.  With  much  original 
matter  by  Marie  Irish,  Clara  J.  Denton, 
Laura  R.  Smith  and  others.  Largest, 
choicest  and  best  collection  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  published.  For  all  grades. 
PRIMARY:  6  dialogues,  Pumpkin 
Drill,  23  recitations,  songs  with  music, 
quotations,  exercises,  etc.  INTtR- 
MEDIATE:  4  dialogues,  The  Corn 
Drill,  28  recitations,  songs,  exercises, 
etc.  HIGHER  GRADES:  2  dialogues. 
Fruits  of  the  Harvest  Drill,  20  recita¬ 
tions,  songs,  music,  exercises,  Otigin 
of  Thanksgiving,  etc.  12  Tableaux  for 
all  grades.  150  pp.  Price,  25  cents. 

Christmas  Celebrations 

Just  published.  With  original  matter 
by  Marie  Irish,  Clara  J.  Denton,  Laura 
R.  Smith  and  others.  Material  all  new 
and  well  arranged  in  three  parts. 

PRIMARY  has  4  dialogues.  Waiting 
for  Santa  Drill,  25  recitations,  songs, 
music,  exercises  quotations,  etc.  IN¬ 
TERMEDIATE:  3  dialogues.  Stocking 
Drill,  24  recitations,  songs,  music,  exer¬ 
cises,  quotations.  HIGHER  GRADES: 

2  dialogues.  Evergreen  Drill,  20  recita- 
tions,songs, music,  quotations,tableaux, 
etc.  150  pp.  Price,  25  cents. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  entertainments, 
stencils,  pictures,  cards,  etc.  Ask  for 
lists.  Send  your  orders  early. 

A,  FLANAGAN  COMPANY  :  :  CHICAGO 


LATEST  AND  BEST— A  Scries 
of  School  Readers,  by  Edwin  A. 
Alderman,  LL.D.,  President  of 
University  of  Virginia. 

CLASSICS 

OLD  AND  NEW 
A  First  Reader 


CLASSICS 

OLD  AND  NEW 
A  Second  Reader 


CLASSICS 

OLD  AND  NEW 
A  Third  Reader 


CLASSICS 

OLD  AND  NEW 
A  Fourth  Reader 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  NEW  ORLEANS 


Perfectly  graded.  Suited  to 
any  method  of  teaching.  Special 
tables  for  phonic  drill. 

Present  literature  of  high 
literary  quality.  Children  get 
some  knowledge  of  real  litera¬ 
ture. 

Illustratioi;is  are  of  special 
excellence.  Sixteen  colored 
pictures  in  First  Reader,  twelve 
in  Second,  twelve  in  Third. 
These  are  for  utility,  not  mere 
ornament, 

Simple  and  most  important 
principles  of  language  are  log¬ 
ically  taught.  Plans  for  orig¬ 
inal  composition  are  suggested. 

Tamphlei  of  sample  pages 
sent  on  request. 
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Song  Music 

Conducted  by  Alys  E.  Bentley,  Director  of  Music  in  the  Schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Monotone 


From  all  sides  teachers 
are  sending  in  the  queries, 
i'What  shall  I  do  with  the 
children  who  cannot  sing?” 
i‘What  shall  I  do  with  my 
unmusical  children?” 

Perhaps  I  can  answer 
these  teachers  in  no  better 
way  than  by  putting  the 
questions:  -'How  do  you 
know  that  these  children 
cannot  sing?”  ^'Are  you 
quite  sure  that  they  are 
unmusical?”  -'Are  you 
quite  confident  that  you 
are  giving  these  so-called 
'unmusicaP  children  a  fair 
opportunity  to  discover 
latent  musical  gifts  or  traits 
before  branding  them  for 
life  as  'unmusical’?”  This 
question  challenges  the 
serious  consideration  of  all 
teachers  of  little  children.  Besides  the  children 
who  cannot  sing,  or  are  unmusical,  there  is  the 
other  class  of  those  who  do  not  sing.  In  the 
latter  group  may  possibly  be  found  the  most 
musical  child  in  your  school. 

■^‘What!”  I  hear  you  exclaim,  "that  little  boy 
who  never  sings,  and  that  little  girl  who  sings  all 
on  one  tone,  you  call  them  musical?” 

Yes;  the  little  girl  may  be  the  most  musical 
child  in  your  school,  and  the  little  boy  may  one  day 
be  a  great  composer. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  child  who  could  not  sing 
as  his  teacher  wished.  When  the  class  sang,  he 
would  invariably  sing  another  part.  The  teacher 
thought  him  wilfully  disobedient,  and  punished 
him.  As  for  the  child  whose  exquisitely  musi¬ 
cal  nature  did  not  suffer  him  to  hear  the  unadorned 
simple  melody,  but  clothed  it  with  rare  har¬ 
monies  beyond  the  understanding  of  an  unmusi¬ 
cal  teacher,  he  suffered  as  only  such  children  can 
suffer,  from  the  undeserved  rebukes. 

This  child  was  Robert  Franz. 

Some  people  consider  him  the  greatest  writer 
of  songs  that  the  world  has  known. 

I  have  heard  some  music  lessons,  so  called; 
that  must  have  been  a  torment  to  any  real  musi¬ 
cal  child,  and  it  would  be  small  wonder  if  such  a 
child  absolutely  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
performance. 

You  have  all  heard  music  lessons  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  teacher  of  arithmetic, 
and  others  that  were  three-fourths  physical  cul¬ 
ture  lessons,  and  the  other  fourth  hodge  podge. 

All  this  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  we 
must  be  very  sure  that  the  music  lesson  we  are 
giving  has  real  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
music.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  deceived  on  this 
point.  Perhaps  it  v/ould  be  well  occasionally  to 


call  in  a  musician  (we  all 
count  many  of  them  among 
our  friends) ,  to  ask  his 
frank  judgment  of  the  so- 
called  music  lesson.  A 
more  musicianly  standard 
for  the  music  lesson  might 
open  the  sealed  lips  of 
some  of  these  children 
whom,  so  far,  you  have 
been  unable  to  arouse.  I 
venture  to  predict  that  it 
would. 

Now  for  a  word  regard¬ 
ing  the  children  who  sing 
all  on  one  tone.  Frequently 
these  are  children  whose 
interest  in  the  music  lesson 
is  liveliest,  and  who  seem 
to  get  the  most  enjoyment 
from  participation  in  it. 
Don’t  crush  that  interest. 
The  situation  is  a  delicate 
one,  I  admit,  but  if  you  are  a  sympathetic  teacher 
you  can  handle  it  artfully.  There  are  many  devices 
for  suppressing  the  monotone,  without  suppressing 
the  child .  Gently  suggest  to  him  that  he  listen  this 
time.  Get  him  to  sing  softly,  just  for  you.  Never, 
on  any  account,  let  him  sing  alone  before  the 
other  children,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  amused, 
and  little  children  are  strangely  sensitive  about 
trying  a  second  time,  once  they  have  been  the 
victim  of  a  hearty  laugh  from  other  children. 
Above  all,  never  call  the  child  a  "monotone.” 
This  name  must  sound  as  unfriendly  to  every 
child  as  it  did  to  the  little  boy  who  sobbingly 
said  to  me,  "That’s  the  name  she  called  me.” 

The  best  possible  remedy  for  the  monotone 
is  thru  hearing  music.  Give  these  children  the 
best  songs  sung  in  the  best  way.  Tone  deaf¬ 
ness  in  a  child  should  be  treated  on  the  same 
scientific  basis  as  total  deafness.  There  can  be 
no  possible  defense  for  the  plan  of  treating  an 
unmusical  child  in  an  unmusical  way. 

Keep  the  child  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  best 
music,  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  child  from 
becoming  self-conscious  about  his  singing,  and 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  develop  real  musical  ap¬ 
preciation,  if  not  actual  musical  ability,  in  this 
tone-deaf  child. 

As  for  the  unmusical  children,  the  same  rule 
applies  to  them.  Stop  teaching  about  music; 
and  teach  the  thing.  Get  away  from  the 
music  lesson,  and  let  the  children  sing. 

It  is  surely  a  very  serious  thing  to  mark  a  child 
for  life  as  tone-deaf  or  a  monotone,  or  unmusi- 
,cal,  thereby  denying  him,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
greatest  delights  in  life.  We  have  no  right  to 
make  so  grave  a  decision  for  any  child,  and  it 
should  be  our  greatest  care  to  encourage  the  un¬ 
musical  child,  and  open  the  world  of  music  to  him. 
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Frank  H.  Swett. 

From  St.  Nicholas, 

lar.  of  the  Century  Co.  and  the  Aothor. 

'Allegro,  p  cresc.  dim. 


The  Squirrels'  Thanksgiving. 


cresc. 


Eleanor  Smith* 

dim. 


Up  in  the  top  of  a  walnut  tree  Squirrels  are  having  a  ju-bi-lee,  And, 

Allegro. 


P 


cresc. 


-A- 


-I — I- 


-0-0- 


dim. 


3 


p  cresc. 

I: 


-0-0 — 


-0-0- 


dim. 


raac 

-H-t— 


tjerfd?: 


-V- 


bright  and  gay, They  frisk  and  play.  And  hold  their  harvest  hol-i-day.  And 


:Er 


i — :^s-0- 


From  “  First  Book,  The  Modern  Music  Series.” 

By  permission  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Publishers. 


NOTE. — Last  month  Teachers  Magazine  contained  a  cunning  little  song  by  Harvey 
Worthington  Loomis,  called  “The  Trees  Know.”  Another  new  and  equally  enjoyable 
song,  called  “Seven  O ’Clock,”  by  the  same  composer,  was  promised  for  this  month.  At 
Miss  Bentley’s  suggestion,  “The  Squirrels’  Thanksgiving”  is  substituted  this  month 
because  of  its  timeliness.  “  Seven  O’Clock  ”  is  a  delightful  song  that  will  keep. 
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Watertown  Plans 

Conducted  by  Supt.  Frank  R.  Page,  Watertown  Mass. 

(Last  year  Teachers  Magazine  published  a  report  of  work  done  in  the  schools  of  Watertown,  Mass.  The 
readers  were  so  well  pleased  that  the  editor  asked  the  Superintendent  to  supply  each  month  an  account  of  the 
plans  carried  on  in  his  schools.  There  is  a  wealth  of  suggestions  which  thoughtful  teachers  will  know  how  to 
utilize  for  the  good  of  the  pupils,  wherever  they  may  be.— The  Editor.) 


A  Sixth  Grade  Trip  to  Boston. 

mHE  trip  to  Boston  is  taken  by  the  sixth 
grade  early  in  November.  It  is  a  ge¬ 
ographical  and  historical  trip.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  threefold :  first,  to  study  Boston  as 
a  typical  large  American  city;  second,  to 
study  those  characteristics  which  differentiate 
it  from  New  York,  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
and  other  big  cities,  characteristics  to  which 
frequent  reference  is  made  for  comparison  in 
studying  the  other  large  cities  of  the  country 
in  the  geography  lessons  of  the  year;  third,  to 
study  concretely  landmarks  associated  with  Amer¬ 
ican  history. 

The  preparation  for  the  trip  takes  between 
three  and  four  weeks.  In  this  preparation  the 
periods  in  the  daily  program  assigned  to  geography 
and  history  are  used.  As  with  all  our  trips  care¬ 
ful  preparation  is  important.  The  teacher  how¬ 
ever  well  she  may  know  the  ground,  should  walk 
over  it  carefully  before  beginning  the  preliminary 
lessons.  The  pupils  must  know  just  what  they 
are  to  see  and  must  understand  the  historical 
events  associated  with  certain  places  and  build¬ 
ings  before  they  start. 

Watertown  is  eight  miles  from  Boston.  A 
special  car  is  taken  from  the  school  to  the  sub¬ 
way.  There  the  class  transfers  to  an  elevated 
train  which  leaves  them  at  the  South  Station. 
The  class  walks  from  there  to  the  State  House, 
and  takes  from  there  another  special  car  on  the 
return.  The  expense  for  a  class  of  forty-five 
is  about  seventeen  cents  each.  The  trip  takes 
about  four  hours,  an  hour  and  three-quarters  of 
which  is  spent  on  the  cars.  A  class  of  forty-five 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  one  in  charge  of 
the  teacher,  one  in  charge  of  the  principal,  and 
the  third,  the  superintendent.  The  children 
walk  two  by  two,  quietly,  but  not  necessarily  in 
military  order.  Gum,  peanuts^  candy,  and  all 
eatables  are  forbidden.  School  trips  cannot  be 
picnics.  Each  pupil  has  a  note  book  and  pencil. 
In  the  note  book  is  a  list  of  the  things  to  be  seen 
made  out  in  school  with  a  space  after  each  for 
noting  observations  on  the  trip. 

For  preparing  the  trip  each  teacher  has  a  type¬ 
written  account  of  the  places  to  be  seen,  a  guide 
book,  a  copy  ( f  “Bacon’s  Historic  Pilgrimages  in 
New  England,”  a  good  map  6f  Boston,  and  a 
complete  collection  of  pictures  of  the  points  of 
interest  on  the  trip.  One  of  the  boards  in  each 
of  our  school-rooms  is  covered  with  burlap.  On 
this  the  map  is  fastened,  and  on  it  each  picture 
as  it  is  talked  about  is  put  up.  As  the  prepara¬ 
tion  progresses  topics,  one  for  each  point  of  inter¬ 
est,  are  entered  in  the  blank  books  by  the  pupils, 
with,  especially  in  the  case  of  historical  places, 
brief  descriptive  notes.  Things  which  pupils  can 
find  out  for  themselves  at  the  time  of  the  trip  are 


not  told  them,  but  sufficient  space  is  left  under 
each  topic  for  the  record  of  these  observations. 
The  pupils  know  just  what  these  things  are,  and 
on  the  trip  they  have  their  eyes  open  and  their 
pencils  ready  for  them.  After  the  trip  has  been 
taken  the  story  is  written  up  from  the  notes 
and  illustrated  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  guide 
book. 

This  is  a  list  of  the  things  seen.  Mt.  Auburn 
St.,  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Lowell’s  Home,  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Home,  Longfellow  Park,  Charles  River; 
Harvard  Stadium,  Harvard  College,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Harvard  Halls,  Johnson  Gate,  Wads¬ 
worth  House,  College  Library,  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Cambridge  City  Hall,  Harvard  Bridge; 
Back  Bay,  Beacon  St.;  Commonwealth  Ave.; 
Statue  of  Leif  Ericson,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  New  Old  South  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Trinity  Church,  Institute  of  Technology; 
Public  Gardens,  the  Subway. 

Transfer  in  the  subway  to  an  elevated  train. 

North  Station,  Navy  Yard,  Ferry  Boats,  Steam¬ 
ship  lines.  Constitution  Wharf,  Commercial  Wharf; 
T.  Wharf,  Long  Wharf,  South  Station. 

Here  the  class  leaves  the  train  and  passes  in. 
They  note  its  size,  the  waiting-rooms  and  offices; 
the  number  of  tracks  and  train  boards.  They 
visit  the  two  o’clock  train  for  Chicago,  and  are 
shown  how  the  berths  are  made  up.  Later,  when 
studying  Chicago,  they  take  an  imaginary  trip  on 
the  same  train. 

Summer  St.,  Jordan;  Marsh  &  Co.;  Old  South 
Meeting  House,  Washington  St.,  Old  Comer  Book 
Store,  Newspaper  Row,  Post  Office,  Globe  Press 
Room,  Old  State  House,  site  of  Boston  Massacre, 
Ames  Building. 

The  pupils  ride  to  the  top  of  this,  the  tallest 
building  in  Boston,  and  see  from  the  roof  the  next 
tlirGG  plS'CGS 

Fanueil  Hall,  Old  North  Church,  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  Scollay  Sq.,  Tremont  St.,  King’s 
Chapel. 

The  class  goes  in  and  sees  the  things  of  interest. 

Tremont  Building,  Old  Granary  Burying 
Ground,  Park  St.  Church,  Subway  Stations,  Shaw 
Memorial,  Common,  State  House,  Civil  War  Flags, 
Hall  of  Representatives,  Senate  Chamber,  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  office.  If  the  Governor  is  in  and  is  not 
too  busy,  the  trip  comes  to  a  memorable  end  with 
a  brief  reception  at  which  each  pupil  is  presented 
to  His  Excellency. 

One  or  two  examples  will  show  how  the  topics 
are  used.  Take  for  example  Lowell’s  House. 
The  preparation  in  class  would  consist  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  age  of  the  house,  the  time  of 
Lowell’s  birth,  and  how  long  he  lived  there,  a 
review  of  already  known  facts  about  Lowell  and 
his  poetry.  Notes  on  these  points  are  taken 
down  in  the  book.  Then  these  questions  are 
asked,  and  space  left  for  answering  them  at  the 
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time  of  the  trip.  What  is  the  shape,  size,  and 
color  of  the  house?  Who  else  besides  Lowell 
lived  there?  Why  is  it  called  Elmwood?  Take 
the  topic  Washington  St.  The  pupils  are  told 
that  it  is  the  main  shopping  street,  It  is  left  for 
them  to  find  out  at  the  time  of  the  trip  the  names 
of  some  of  the  important  shops,  the  width  of  the 
street,  the  width  of  the  sidewalk,  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  street,  the  busiest  corner.  Under  the 
topic,’  OM  State  House,  the  pupils  are  told  before¬ 
hand  the  part  played  by  the  building  in  history. 
They  are  asked  to  find  out  these  things.  What 
is  the  coat  of  arms  on  the  rear  of  the  building, 
and  why  is  it  there?  What  is  the  building  used 


for  to-day?  What  is  the  device  on  the  front; 
What  is  the  motto,  and  what  does  it  mean?  How 
does  it  compare  in  size  with  the  Ames  Building, 
with  the  new  State  House? 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  topics  give  out 
little  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  trip.  A  small  vol¬ 
ume  could  be  written  on  it.  The  things  seen  are 
referred  to  again  and  again  all  thru  the  year. 
Each  name  in  the  list  is  a  key  which  unlocks  any 
amount  of  real  history  and  concrete  seeable  geo¬ 
graphy.  And  for  educative  value  such  history 
and  such  geography  must  not  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  week  with  the  text-book  kind. 


A  November  Day  Program  in  the  First  Grade 


The  morning  talk  holds  the  most  important 
place  in  our  firstgrade  programs.  The  subjects  of 
these  talks  are  drawn  from  the  fields  of  literature, 
art,  history,  science,  industry.  They  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  within  the  little  child’s  comprehension, 
and  more  than  that  they  are  worth  while.  They 
are  things  he  ought  to  know;  they  constitute 
the  first  steps  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  world 
he  lives  in — and  that  acquaintance  is  education. 
We  find  that  we  can  make  formal  subjects,  such 
as  reading  and  writing,  more  interesting  to  the 
children  and  much  more  easily  taught  by  relating 
them  to  the  subject  of  the  morning  talk.  We 
’make  use  of  correlation  in  a  common-sense  sort 
of  way,  not  correlating  for  the  sake  of  correlat¬ 
ing.  It  can  be  made  a  ridiculous  and  wretched 
master,  but  it  may  be  used  in  moderation,  a  most 
efficient  servant. 

The  accompanying  day’s  program,  while  it 
tends  toward  an  extreme  of  correlation,  is  one, 
however,  that  has  been  successfully  tried.  It 
was  prepared  and  taught  by  Miss  Mary  Knox  of 
the  Francis  School. 

In  the  month  of  November  our  morning  talks 
naturally  direct  the  children’s  attention  to  the 
weather,  shorter  days,  colder  winds,  falling 
leaves,  harvest  time,  approach  of  Thanksgiving, 
storing  of  nuts  for  the  winter,  the  squirrels  in  the 
woods. 

The  following  program  shows  how  possible  it 
is  to  correlate  a  day’s  work — that  is,  to  base  the 
reading,  writing,  language,  busy  work,  songs, 
and  games  upon  the  morning  talk  in  a  perfectly 
natural  sequence. 

The  subject  selected  for  the  morning  talk  is 
the  Wind,  and  after  the  usual  opening  exercises 
the  teacher  gathers  the  children  about  her,  as  is 
the  custom,  and  by  tactful  questioning  turns  the 
conversation  to  the  wind.  After  talking  about 
different  winds,  north,  east,  west,  south,  the  chil¬ 
dren  decide  that  it  is  the  north  wind  they  felt  on 
their  way  to  school  this  morning,  and  so  it  is  the 
north  wind  which  is  emphasize^  and  the  children 
are  led  to  tell  about  the  things  which  the  north 
wind  does — both  harm  and  good — makes  ships  go 
down,  turns  wind-mills,  etc.  This  recalls  the 
Mother  Goose  rhyme. 

The  north  wind  doth  blow  and  we  shall  have  snow, 

And  what  will  poor  robin  do  then?  Poor  thing! 

He  will  sit  in  the  barn  and  keep  himself  warm, 

And  tuck  his  head  under  his  wing,  poor  thing! 


This  litle  rhyme  has  been  set  to  music  and  is 
sung  by  the  children  several  times.  After  the 
talk  is  over,  they  decide  that  they  would  like  to 
play  they  were  the  north  wind,  so  they  go  rushing 
and  blowing  to  their  chairs.  It  is  now  time  for 
the  writing  lesson,  and  instead  of  writing  unre¬ 
lated  words  or  letters,  the  teacher  writes  on  the 
blackboard  the  first  line  of  the  rhyme,  which  the 
children  copy.  These  papers  are  put  carefully 
in  the  desk,  ready  to  be  mounted  on  a  page  fcr 
the  books  which  they  are  making.  This  lessen 
is  followed  by  a  few  minutes  of  free  time  and  the 
children  are  allowed  to  choose  which  of  the  four 
winds  they  would  like  to  be,  and  each  group,  in 
turn,  runs  around  the  room  and  back  to  their  chairs. 

The  whole  rhyme  is  now  printed  on  the  black¬ 
board  and  the  children  are  asked  to  come  to  the 
board  and  pick  out  the  'words,  some  new,  and 
others  that  they  already  know;  this  comprises 
the  word  drill  for  the  day. 

The  following  sentences,  are  printed  and  com¬ 
pose  the  reading  lesson. 

It  is  very  cold. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  snow. 

What  will  the  poor  little  robin  do? 

I  know  what  he  will  do. 

He  will  go  in  the  barn. 

It  will  be  warm  in  the  barn. 

He  will  go  to  sleep. 

Poor  little  robin!  Go  into  the  barn. 

Tuck  your  head  under  your  wing. 

Sleep,  sleep,  little  robin. 

While  one  group  is  reading,  those  who  remain 
in  their  seats  are  illustrating  the  rhyme  with 
scissors  and  colored  paper,  and  from  their  little 
hands  are  evolved  the  snug,  warm  barn  and 
robin.  Some  of  the  children  are  building  the 
barn  with  blocks.  Still  another  little  group  is 
at  the  sand  table,  where  they  are  molding  the 
barn  for  the  robin.  After  the  reading  lesson,  the 
children  are  given  sheets  of  white  punched  paper 
upon  which  they  mount  the  picture  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  writing  lesson  which  tells  the  story  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  This  completes  the  page  for  their  bock. 
In  the  story-telling  period  the  teacher  tells  the 
story  of  Father  Eolus  and  the  Four  Winds,  his 
sons.  During  the  day  this  story  is  retold  by  the 
children  and  dramatized.  The  poem  for  the  day 
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is  “‘The  Wind/'  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and 
the  song  selected  is  “The  Wind,"  by  Jessie  Gay- 
nor,  in  “Songs  of  the  Child  World,"  No.  1. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  provision  in 
this  program  for  number  work.  That  is  not  because 
number  in  not  taught  in  this  first  grade,  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  number  lesson  for  this  day 
could  not  be  related  also  by  a  resourceful  teacher. 
However,  this  is  not  necessary,  as  number  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  formal  study  and  rather  impossible  to 
correlate. 


This  program  is  for  only  one  day  but  every 
day’s  work  can  be  carefully  planned  In  a  similar 
manner  and  be  full  of  interest  and  meaning  to  the 
children. 

They  are  doing  real  things  and  are  developing 
strength.  Because  they  have  this  real  interest 
and  not  merely  an  imitation  one,  their  power  to 
do  increases  in  the  same  degree  as  does  their 
interest  in  what  they  are  doing. 
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Designed  by  G.  H.  Shorey. 
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A  Second  Grade  Plan  for  Hiawatha  Indians  live  to-day.  Tell  them  about  Mr. 

jUR  children  in  the  second  grade  spend  ten 

I  weeks  with  Hiawatha.  It  is  the  most  original  should  be  read  to  the  chil- 

popular  piece  of  reading  that  the  children  read,  they  will  enjoy  it  even 

do,  and  the  popularity  alone  would  justify  grasp  all  the  meaning.  In  their 

use.  Following  are  the  outline  suggestions  reading  try  hard  to  have  them  imagine  the 

given  the  teachers  when  the  reading  begins.  scenes.  Read  to  the  children  very  slowly  ‘‘Hia- 
The  aim  of  the  work  in  Hiawatha  is  to  arouse  watha’s  Childhood,”  Dramatize  scenes, 
real  interest  in  the  children  and  to  develop  their  Have  the  Indian  village  gradually  constmcted. 

iT  'P*’™  ‘he  poem  read  “  Hiawatha  and  Mud- 

in  ShSfn  tl  ^im  Se^Mffirs^^a"c:,t  j-fhow liiawSr^ 

lection  of  Indian  things  at  the  school;  have  pic-  f  father,  and  of  what 

tures  of  Indians,  arrow  heads,  bows  and  arrows,  ^^^^tha  s  father  told  him.  Read  this  slowly 
moccasins,  pottery,  baskets,  models  of  canoes,  dramatically  to  the  children.  Try  to  have 
and  anything  else  that  will  add  to  the  vividness  ^aem  picture  some  of  the  scenes.  Have  some  In- 
of  the  subject.  Encourage  the  children  to  bring  in  school  and  explain  how  the  Indians 

things  from  home.  Keep  the  collection  neatly  used  it.  Read  the  story  of  Mondamin  from 


arranged  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Second,  there 
should  be  a  good  deal  of  constructive  work.  Have 
an  Indian  village  made  on  the  sand  table.  Have 
the  forest,  wigwams  made  of  cotton  cloth  or  birch 


‘‘Hiawatha’s  Fasting”  in  the  poem.  Have  the 
children  make  the  Indian  canoe.  Then  form  the 
poem.  Read  selections  from  “Hiawatha’s  Sail¬ 
ing”  and  “Hiawatha’s  Fishing.”  Tell  the  chii- 


1 _ 1  £  1  •  11  1 - 77 - ;  :  °  j-xicivva.i-iji<a  o  X' laiiiiiu.  itJii  uie  CIllI- 

bark,  canoes  of  paper  or  birch  bark,  pottery  of  dren  the  story  of  Minnehaha,  and  read  selections 
clay,  Indian  figures  made  of  clay,  and  so  on.  In  from  “Hiawatha’s  Wooing”  in  the  poem.  Tell 

^  room,  have  a  big  wigwam  made  the  children  about  the  picture  writing,  and  read 

of  burlap  decorated  in  colors  with  poles  for  sup-  selections  from  “Picture  writing”  in  the  poem 
port.  Have  it  large  enough  to  accommodate  Tell  the  children  about  the  famine,  the  death  of 
SGVGral  childrGn.  Wghvg  tnG  Indian.  blnnkGts  hs  MiiinGhaha,  thG  coming  of  the  white  man  and 
busy  work  on  simple  looms  made  by  the  children  Hiawatha’s  departure.  Read  selections  from  the 
or  on  the  looms  made  by  the  sixth  grade  pupils,  poem. 

Third’  dramatize  parts  of  the  story;  have  the  Towards  the  close  of  the  work  the  children  will 
children  dress  up  as  Indians;  encourage  playing  be  interested  in  having  a  Hiawatha  afternoon  to 
Indian  out  of  doors.  Fourth,  have  the  children  which  some  of  their  parents  may  be  invited  Have 
write  stories  and  copy  the  poetry,  and  have  a  the  children  recite  and  sing  from  Hiawatha.'  Have 
good  deal  of  free  drawing  and  paper  cutting  done  them  read  from  the  books  they  have  made  Have 
as  busy  work  to  illustrate  their  stories.  Commit  them  explain  the  Indian  village  Have  them 
to  memory  all  the  poetry  m  the  Hiawatha  primer  show  the  blankets  they  have  woven  Give  a 
and  have  the  songs  sung.  Fifth,  v.sit  the  Pea-  dramatized  selection.  Let  the  children  wear 
body  Museum  at  Harvard.  Carefully  prepare  Indian  costumes. 

this  trip  beforehand  and  know  just  what  you  are  Take  a  trip  to  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Har- 
gomg  to  show  the  children.  vard,  to  see  the  Indian  curiosities,  before  the 

Tj  j  ^^1^  goes  on,  the  children  should  be  reading  is  quite  finished.  Have  them  notice  the 

told  a  good  deal  about  the  habits  of  the  Indians.  Longfellow  House,  and  walk  thru  the  yard  at* 
A  good  little  book  of  reference  for  the  teacher  is  Harvard,  and  let  them  feed  the  squirrels 
Starr  s -  American  Indians,” 
published  by  Heath.  What 
the  Indian  looks  like;  his 
dre^;  Indian  blankets;  moc¬ 
casins;  beads;  the  primitive 
conditions  in  which  he  lived ; 
fishing;  hunting;  fighting; 
war  bonnets;  scalp  locks;  In¬ 
dian  canoes;  the  wigwam; 
the  Indian  baby;  cradle; 

Indian  writing;  Indian  bas¬ 
kets,  and  pottery.  Reming¬ 
ton’s  “Hiawatha”  has  good 
Indian  pictures,  and  so  has 
the  Riverside  edition  of 
“Hiawatha.”  Both  of  these 
books  should  be  in  the 
school-room. 

Begin  the  work  by  telling 
about  the  Indians  who  once 
owned  this  country,  and  how 
the  white  man  came  and 
drove  them  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  west.  Tell  them  where 
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Designed  by  Miss.  B.  B.  Cleaveland,  Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
Washington  Court  House,  Ohio. 


English  Composition  in  the  Grammar 

Grades.  IV 

Conducted  by  Harriet  E.  Feet,  Chicago. 


Work  in  Description. 

HE  image  holds  an  important  part  in  all 
mental  processes,  for  it  is  the  basis  of  all 
thought.  If  images  are  weak  or  indefinite, 
there  is  a  corresponding  failure  in  thought; 
if  vivid,  there  is  a  vigor  of  thought  and  an  inclina¬ 
tion  toward  a  dramatic  quality  in  the  expression 
of  the  same.  The  endeavor  to  communicate  an 
impression  helps  to  clear  it  up.  The  ability  to 
do  so  in  graphic  language  gives  a  person  power 
and  influence.  Therefore,  both  from  a  psycho¬ 
logical  and  from  a  social  standpoint  work  in  de¬ 
scription  is  valuable.  To  make  the  social  aim 
more  explicit,  since  rhetoric  has  that  excuse  for 
being,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact,  first, 
that  description  is  not  only  a  form  of  discourse 
in  itself,  but  that  it  performs  an  important  func¬ 
tion  in  exposition,  narration,  and  ar^menta- 
,tion;  and  that,  second,  just  as  the  experimenting 
with  water  colors  or  crayons  gives  a  child  knowl¬ 
edge  of  those  mediums,  the  experimenting  with 
language  with  a  similar  aim  in  view,  the  pictur¬ 
ing  of  a  thing,  gives  a-  knowledge  of  a  medium 
far  more  subtle,  flexible,  comprehensive,  and 
valuable. 

Power  in  description  may  be  developed  in  the 
children  by  stimulating  them  to  write  down  their 
impressions  of  things  in  their  daily  experience, 
and  by  giving  them,  as  occasions  may  arise, 
opportunity  to  describe  from  their  imagination 
scenes  in  literature,  history,  and  geography. 
Excursions  will  furnish  material,  as  will,  also, 
nature’s  recurring  phenomena,  such  as  in  storms, 
fogs,  summer  rains,  the  first  snows  of  the  season, 
the  first  signs  of  spring,  and  the  advent  of  Indian 
summer.  Further,  works  of  art  will  be  found  a 
source  of  inspiration  when  used  in  this  connection. 
The  children  will  not  only  become  familiar  with 
them  but  in  their  endeavor  to  interpret  them  they 
will  come  very  close  to  the  heart  of  them.  It  is 
well  to  have  copies  of  the  great  masterpieces  at 
hand  with  the  stories  connected  with  them.  This 
may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  regular 
studies,  or  for  special  holiday  work. 

From  a  mechanical 
standpoint  a  tendency 
will  be  found  among 
the  children  to  catalog 
items  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  their  descriptions 
organic  wholes .  They 
are  inclined,  also,  to 
take  it  for  granted 
that  their  mental 
-pictures  exist  in  the 
•  minds  of  others  and  to 
leave  their  descriptions 
accordingly  indefinite. 


The  correction  of  the  first  tendency  seems 
difficult,  in  that  success  in  description  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  expression  of  what  has  been 
perceived  in  the  order  of  perception.  The 
general  or  large  masses  are  seen  first,  the 
large  details  are  next  perceived,  and  then  come 
the  fine  and  finer  details.  To  impart  these  in 
this  order  from  an  analysis  requires  more  intro¬ 
spection  than  is  possible  in  a  child;  but,  if  the 
impression  is  made  strong,  and  the  pupil  made 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  to  have  an  audi¬ 
ence,  he  will  instinctively  follow  this  order.  In¬ 
terest  in  the  impression  and  a  social  motive  in 
the  expression  are,  in  short,  the  mainsprings  to 
success.  The  second  difficulty  may  be  prevented 
by  suggesting  that  the  children  criticise  their 
work  from  the  standpoint  of  the  four  w’s,- — the 
when,  the  where,  the  who  (or  what),  and  the 
why. 

The  expression  of  thought  in  this  form  of  dis¬ 
course  will  call  for  great  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  words  and  a  vital  knowledge  of  the  figures  of 
speech,  but  the  greatest  opportunity  offered  here, 
from  the  standpoint  of  technique,  is  the  work  that 
it  is  possible  to  do  with  the  sentence.  This  may 
be  done  here  because  it  is  in  description  that  the 
sentence  can  be  easily  seen  to  be  a  miniature  com¬ 
position,  that  it,  too,  as  well  as  the  composition  as 
a  whole,  must  have  unity,  coherence,  and  con¬ 
tinuity;  that  is,  it  must  contain  only  one  thought; 
this  must  be  clearly  expressed,  and  its  parts  fol¬ 
low  each  other  in  a  regular  order.  They  must 
further  see  that  its  form  must  suit  the  mood  of 
the  author,  that  the  description  of  a  fire,  for 
example,  will  call  for  one  kind  of  a  sentence,  and 
that  of  a  twilight  for  another. 

That  this  work  upon  the  sentence  is  impor¬ 
tant  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  college 
professors  make  the  statement  that  a  student 
may  enter  college  with  no  knowledge  of  the  forms 
of  discourse  and  no  knowledge  of  the  paragraph, 
but  if  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  sentence  his 
doom  in  English  is  sealed.  The  way  to  prevent 
the  stunting  of  this  growth,  let  it  be  said  here,  is 
not  to  limit  the  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  to 

short,  simple  sentences, 
as  is  often  done, 
but,  from  the  first, 
to  train  their  ears  to 
rhythmical  flowing 
English.  This  will 
give  them  a  feeling 
for  language  out  of 
which  will  grow  a 
definite  knowledge  of 
its  possibilities  and 
skill  in  its  use. 

The  form  of  discourse 
which  is  most  natural 
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to  the  chiiuren  in  the 
primary  schools  is  nar¬ 
ration.  Work  in  de¬ 
scription  will  not 
appeal  to  them  unless 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
guessing  game.  One  of 
these  may  be  played  in 
this  way.  A  child  asks 
his  schoolmates  to  guess 
what  he  is  thinking 
about.  He  describes  some  object  by  giving  its 
characteristics,  or  its  surroundings. 

The  following  series  may  illustrate  what  may 
be  done  in  the  grammar  grades. 

Series  I.  Variety  in  Form. 

1.  One  summer  morning  when  the  sun  was  hot, 

Weary  with  labor  in  his  garden-plot, 

On  a  rude  bench  beneath  his  cottage  eaves, 

Sir  Federigo  sat  among  the  leaves. 

Describe  a  scene  naming  the  four  w’s,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  verse  above. 

2.  Whirling  sand  suggests  a  desert,  the  sound 
of  a  whip-poor-will  twilight.  Describe  a  setting 
for  a  story  in  such  a  way  that  some  of  the  four 
w’s  are  suggested. 

In  the  following  description  by  a  seventh  grade 
pupil,  time  is  suggested: 

A  chill  wind  swept  across  the  wide  sandy  plain.  The 
stars  hid  themselves  behind  light  clouds  so  that  the  only 
light  visible  was  the  moon,  which  sent  its  dim,  tho  cold, 
rays  down  upon  the  camp.  The  soldiers  lay  in  their 
tents,  and  were  as  dreary  as  the  scene,  not  knowing 
what  the  morrow  would  bring  forth. 

3.  In  ‘‘Evangeline”  Henry  W.  Longfellow  has 
described  the  appearance  of  his  heroine  partially 
thru  the  use  of  comparisons.  He  says: 

Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen  summers. 
Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the  thorn 
by  the  wayside. 

Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  brown 
shade  of  her  tresses! 

Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  fed  in  the 
meadows.  *  *  *  * 

Describe  the  characteristics  of  a  scene,  such  as 
its  wildness,  its  remoteness,  and  its  peacefulness, 
with  the  use  of  any  appropriate  comparisons 
which  come  to  your  mind. 

Describe  some  character  in  the  same  way. 

The  following  seventh  grade  composition  illus¬ 
trates  this: 

Rustum,  the  champion  of  the  Tartars,  had  a  voice  to 
hush  the  wildest,  loudest  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  he 
was  as  tall  and  straight  and  strong  as  an  oak  which 
bends  not  with  the  wind.  He  was  somewhat  proud, 
thinking  of  his  bravery,  strength,  and  straight-forward¬ 
ness.  He  looked  like  a  great  tower  standing  off  in  the 
sand.  He  stood  there  as  tho  to  prevent  robbers  from 
disturbing  the  quiet  night. 

4.  Personify  some  object  and  let  it  describe 
its  own  appearance,  its  surroundings,  or  let  it  tell 
its  own  story. 

Personify  some  of  nature’s  forces  and  describe 
their  work.  Example: 


Seventh  Grade. 

Yes,  it  surely  must  have 
been  Jack  Frost,  the  artist, 
that  did  such  masterful 
work.  Not  one  little  branch 
escaped  the  slash  of  his 
brush,  and  it  seemed  as 
tho  his  paints  would  neve 
be  exhausted,  even  tho  he 
was  extravagant. 

Everything  was  changed,  even  the  small  shanties  that 
we  never  noticed  before,  were  rare  palaces  now,  having 
long,  changeable  pendants  that  looked  in  the  sunlight 
very  much  like  diamonds. 

Every  one  admired  Jack  Frost’s  work,  even  the  wind 
spared  him,  but  alas.  Jack  Frost  had  an  enemy,  who  was 
rather  jealous,  and  peering  out,  saw  Jack  Frost’s  artistic 
work,  and  all  the  admirers.  He  did  not  like  this  and  we 
found  that  a  little  later  Jack  Frost’s  paints  were  melted 
and  drawn  up  by  his  enemy — the  Sun. 

Scries  II.  For  the  Discovery  of  the  Possibilities  of  the 

Sentence. 

1.  For  the  picture  quality  of  a  single  sentence. 
Describe  in  a  single  smooth-sounding  sentence 
whatever  is  suggested  to  you  by  any  one  of  the 
following  topics: 

Breasting  the  Mountain  Breeze. 

A  Gathering  Storm. 

Where  the  Salt  Breezes  Blow. 

In  Grandmother’s  Garret. 

A  Sunset  over  the  Hills. 

Read  thru  your  sentence.  Try  other  arrange¬ 
ments  and  see  if  it  can  be  improved. 

2.  Re-write  a  story  from  which  the  graphic 
element  has  been  eliminated.  Put  in  the  things 
necessary  to  make  the  picture  vivid.  (This  will 
show  the  picture  quality  which  a  sentence  gains 
thru  the  addition  of  modifiers.  Stories  written 
for  younger  children  may  be  used  as  material 
here.) 

Example:  The  Rhine-gold  was  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  river.  It  shone.  Three  maidens 
guarded  it.  They  swam.  They  played.  They 
kept  the  gold  in  sight. 

The  same  rewritten:  Far  down  in  the  trans¬ 
lucent  depths  of  the  river,  the  Rhine-gold  was 
hidden.  It  shone  thru  the  water  as  the  sun 
shines  thru  a  fog,  with  a  dim  golden  glitter.  Three 
fairy  maidens  guarded  it,  swimming  hither  and 
thither  in  play.  They  would  float  to  the  top  of 
the  clear,  cool  water,  where  the  sunlight  played, 
dive  into  its  depths,  or  follow  each  other  in  play, 
but  the  Rhine-gold,  their  precious  treasure,  they 
kept  ever  in  sight. 

3.  Write  sentence  compositions  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics,  keeping  the  main  thought  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  until  the  end: 

Roaming  the  Prairie. 

Galloping  Down  the  Street. 

At  the  Break  of  Day. 

Beside  the  Lake. 

In  the  Forest. 

What  is  gained  thru  this  a^angement? 

4.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  one  of  these’ 

A  Day  at  the  Seashore. 

A  Lonely  Lighthouse. 

A  City  Street. 
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Try  combining  the  sentences.  What  is  the 
effect?  Study  to  find  the  best  ways  of  doing  this. 
What  advantage  has  a  long  sentence  over  a  short 
sentence? 

5.  Describe:  The  Fire  Department  at  Work; 
The  Escape  of  a  Bear  from  the  Zoo,  Twilight  in 
the  Woods,  Sunset  at  Sea. 

What  difference  in  the  prevailing  sentence 
form  in  the  first  two  compositions  from  that  of 
the  last  two?  Why  is  there  a  difference? 

Scries  III.  For  Tense. 

1.  Describe  a  scene  as  if  you  were  now  looking 
upon  it. 

2.  Describe  a  scene  in  such  a  way  that  you 
show  that  it  was  a  past  experience. 

3.  Describe  next  year’s  Christmas  tree  for  some 
little  boy  or  girl  of  your  acquaintance,  showing 
how  you  think  it  will  be  decorated. 

Notice  that  in  all  your  descriptions  the  time 
with  which  you  started  must  be  kept  up  thruout 
the  description. 

These  series  have  been  made  definite  in  order 
that  the  principle  underlying  the  work  might  be 
made  clear.  They  should  not  be  followed  ver¬ 
batim.  All  work  of  this  kind  should  be  a  part  of 
some  definite  thought  work,  an  incident  to  the 
main  purpose  of  our  composition  work,  the  re¬ 
inforcement  of  experience.  They  would  be  of 
little  worth  followed  as  a  series  or  as  a  group  of 
series.  Interwoven  as  part  of  a  larger  purpose, 
and  made  subordinate  to  it  they  serve  to  enlarge 
the  children’s  knowledge  of  the  medium  which 
they  are  using.  Without  hindering  the  many 
motives  'for  the  expression  of  thought,  they  are 
especially  helpful  as  criteria  in  the  correction  of 
the  regular  composition  work. 

As  has  been  said  elsewhere  in  these  articles,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  compositions  written  by 
a  class  should  be  read  for  enjoyment,  the  com¬ 
munication  of  a  particular  child’s  particular  point 
of  view,  but  with  this  work  one  composition  may 
put  upon  the  blackboard  daily  and  submitted  to 
the  most  rigorous  criticism  which  the  class  can 
muster.  In  this  way  progress  from  more  than 
one  point  of  view  will  be  made. 

The  following  list  of  pictures  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  work  in  description: 

Italian : 

Raphael — Sistine  Madonna. 

Michael  Angelo — David. 

Botticelli— Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

Titian — Madonna  of  the  Rabbit. 

Correggio — Diana. 

Guido  Reni — Aurora. 

Bellini — Angel. 

Spanish : 

Murillo — The  Immaculate  Conception. 

Beggar  Beys. 

Flemish : 

Rubens — Garland  of  Fruit. 

Van  Dyck — Spaniels  cf  Charles  I. 

French : 

Baslien  Le  Page — Joan  of  Arc. 

Millet — The  Angelas. 


Dupr4 — The  Ballom. 

Corot — Orpheus  and  Nymphs. 

English : 

Reynolds — Lady  Anne  Fitzpatrick. 

Countess  Spencer  and  Lord  Athorp. 

'Turner — Polyphemus . 

The  Fighting  T4m4raire. 

Leighton — Helen  of  Troy. 

Burne-Jones — The  Vestal  Virgin. 

Tadema — A  Reading  from  Homer. 

First  Steps. 

American : 

Abbey — The  Holy  Grail. 

Children’s  Compositions. 

Grade  Eight. 

INDIAN  SUMMER. 

After  the  last  glow  of  summer  has  faded,  and  we  are 
almost  prepared  for  winter,  there  comes  a  memory  of 
the  last  season.  The  air  is  again  warm  with  the  warmth 
of  the  sun.  The  leaves  on  the  trees  become  yellow  or 
russet.  Indian  summer  comes  in  the  West  in  a  form 
which  almost  rivals  the  beauty  of  spring. 

OBSERVATION  ON  FLOWERS. 

Not  long  ago  I  went  to  the  Flower  Show,  and  I  think 
of  all  the  beautiful  things,  the  flowers  there  were  the 
most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen.  There  were  chrysan¬ 
themums  much  larger  than  a  twelve-inch  circle.  There 
were  red,  yellow,  white,  and  green  ones,  and  also  a  yellow 
one  whose  petals  inside  were  red.  These  leaves  curled 
and  the  red  and  yellow  together  were  most  beautiful. 

“Daisy — First  Prize”  was  a  sign  on  a  pot  of  daisies. 
They  were  so  large  that  when  I  tried  to  put  my  thumb 
and  second  Anger  around  them,  I  could  not  do  so. 

Baby  Ramblers  grew  in  pots  about  an  inch  high,  thick 
and  deep.  The  flowers  were  no  bigger  than  a  circle  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  they  grew  in  the 
tiny  pots  as  well  as  they  would  have  in  the  ground. 

THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

BY  MURILLO. 

The. “ Immaculate  Conception”  is  a  picture  of  a  woman 
robed  in  white,  with  a  blue  mantle  thrown  over  her. 
Her  hands  are  pressed  lightly  to  her  bosom,  where  she 
holds  her  garment  in  place.  She  is  surrounded  by  clouds, 
with  a  crescent  moon  at  her  feet.  Her  hair  hangs  around 
her  shoulders  like  a  veil,  and  she  looks  upward.  A 
heavenly  light  shines  around  her,  while  in  the  fleecy 
clouds  about  her  and  around  her  feet  play  the  angels,  , 
some  look  up  at  her.  This  picture  is  one  of  Murillo’s 
best,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 
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About  Birds. 


Conducted  by  William  E.  D.  Scott,  Curator  of  Ornithology,  Princeton  University,  and  Director  of  the 
W  ortliington  Society  for  the  Investigation  of  Bird  Life,  Shawnee,  Pa. 

Thru  this  department  it  is  the  hope  of  Teachers  Magazine  that  teachers  may  be  kept  informed  of  the  hap- 
nenines  in  the  bird  world.  The  comings  and  goings  of  birds,  their  nesting  time,  locality  and  season,  their  food  and 
Sow  this  varies  with  the  time  of  the  year,  their  song,  their  behavior,  and  particularly  their  attitude  to  man  are  to  be 
treated  in  these  columns.  Prof.  Scott  is  desirous  that  teachers  should  write  him,  giving  him  any  items  of  interesting 
information  and  telling  him  just  what  they  would  like  to  find  out  about  birds.  Write  him,  m  care  of  Teache 

M.^g.\zine. 

this  is  a  singularly  silent  and  secretive  bird.  His 
nest  may  be  in  your  door-yard  or  in  the  fastnesses 
of  a  forest,  yet  by  no  sound  can  you  detect  this, 


B 


Seasonal  Comment. 

Y  the  first  of  November  the  great  wave  of 
bird-migration  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
on  to  the  southward.  This  applies,  of 
course,  to  all  the  region  between-  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  and  if  due  allowance  be  made, 
the  relations  of  the  country  to  the  north  and 
south  of  these  points  can  be  readily  established. 

There  are  a  number  of  birds,  however,  that  have 
lingered  along  into  this  month,  and  a  list  of  the 
more  notable  ones  will  embrace: 


Robin 
Bluebird 
Hermit  Thrush 
Vesper  Sparrow 
Field  Sparrow 
Chipping  Sparrow 
Swamp  Sparrow 
Purple  Finch 


Rusty  Blackbird 
Red-winged  Blackbird 
Purple  Crackle 
Cowbird 
Kingfisher 
Mourning  Dove 
Meadowlark 
Flicker 


can 

at  other  seasons,'^most  vociferous  of  a  garrulous 
family. 

Each  region  has  its  own  charm  this  month,  and 
the  birds  and  late  flowers  may  vary  in  greater  or 
less  degree  with  the  locality,  but  a  walk  any¬ 
where  in  the  woods  and  fields  will  discover  a  band 
of  feathered  people,  which,  tho  differing  from  the 
party  of  my  walk,  present  as  much  to  arrest  the 
attention. 

A  Word  on  Bird  Moral*. 

Certain  birds,  for  varying  reasons;  appear  to 
have  suffered  criticism  for  what  we  have  been 
pleased  to  regard  as  their  moral  obliquity!  Others 
are  extoled  for  attributes  of  virtue,  bravery; 
affection,  constancy.  In  our  own  land  the  cow- 
bird,  and,  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  the  cuckoo 
are  almost  synonyms  for  abandoned  and  vile 


This  is  the  common  song-bird  fauna  with  the  dove  parents.  Because  they  place  their  eggs  m  the 
and  kingfisher  added,  and  there  are,  of  course;  charge  of  foster  parents  to  be  hatched;  because 
such  birds  as  the  song  sparrow  and  goldfinch  they  forsake  all  duties  save  ^e  egg  laying  m  the 
which  may  be  regarded  as  resident,  altho  their  rearing  of  their  children.  The  bald 
numbers  are  small  in  the  dead  of  winter.  emblem  of  freedom,  is  highly  regarded.  The 

The  hermit,  as  we  meet  it  this  month;  belies  concern  of  robin  redbreast  for»his  young  is  mani- 
his  name;  no  longer  solitary,  the  bird  appears  in  fest,  and  we  all  admire  the  strategy  employed  by 
small  companies  or  even  now  and  again  in  flocks  the  mother  grouse  as  with  an  apparently  broken 
of  considerable  numbers,  as  high  as  fifty  being  wing,  and  limping  leg,  she  by  arousing  our  sav- 
noted  feeding  together.  And  his  vaunted  powers  age  side,  decoys  us  from  the  pr^ence  of  her 
of  song  are  a  memory  of  the  summer,  for  now  his  brood,  or  the  vicinity  of  her  nest.  .That  bird 
silence  is  only  broken  by  a  sharp  chip,  generally  vices  and  virtues  are  not  to  be  predicated  by 
indicative  of  some  intrusion  on  his  society.  human  standards  is  what  I  propose  to  present 

The  group  of  blackbirds  so  well  represented  at  to  teachers  of  nature, 
this  time,  are  on  the  whole  the  most  tuneful  of  We  have  gone  too  far  m  our  blame  and  Praise; 
the  migratory  band ;  to  be  sure,  one  might  say  the  cowbird  and  cuckoo  not  to  be  judged  without 
the  most  noisy,  but  birds’  songs  are  a  matter  of  understanding.  All  inherit  certain  proclivities 
taste,  and  to  those  who  listen,  the  notes  of  the  and  the  evolution  of  reproduction  by  eggs  laid  by 
blackbirds  are  a  welcome  break  in  the  stillness  the  parent  animal  has  to  be  taken  into  account 
which  is  beginning  to  wrap  up  the  outdoor  world,  in  the  two  birds.  All  of  us  are  aware  that  ^ost 
preparatory  to  the  winter  sleep.  fish  lay  their  eggs  and  abandon  them  to  their 

The  rattle  of  the  kingfisher  as  he  is  disturbed  fate.  They  do  not  even  attempt  to  provide  for 
from  his  sentinel  watch  over  some  pool  or  pond,  them  in  any  way .  Most  reptiles,  the  frogs  and 
is  as  gay,  as  wanton;  and  of  the  same  tone  as  in  turtles  and  lizards  proceed  on  similar  hnes.  Do 
springtime,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  bird-sounds  associ-  you  regard  the  few  fishes  and  reptiles  v  ho,  in  a 
ated  with  the  falling  leaf,  and  with  an  even  more  way,  look  after  their  eggs  ^^id  young  as  rnore 
bleak  season,  for  he  watches  the  waterways,where  moral  than  the  majority  who  pursue  the  other 
he  presides,  till  they  are  icebound.  courses?  Is  a  black  bass  or  a  catfish,  because  of 

Overhead,  the  plaintive  call  of  the  bluebirds  their  attention  to  eggs  and  young,  respectively, 
to  one  another  and  the  blither  cadence  of  the  of  a  higher  moral  type  than  the  other  fishes,  or  an 
passing  goldfinches  add  to  the  bird  voices  of  the  alligator  a  more  virtuous  creature,  because  she 
season ;  across  the  field  the  piccolo  of  the  meadow-  guards  her  nest  and  young,  than  are  the  lizards 
lark  sounds  faintly,  while  from  that  piece  of  wood-  who  leave  the  elements  alone  to  care  for  eggs  and 
land  the  cries  of  jays  and  flickers  are  ringing,  young  alike?  And  yet  it  is  but  a  step  that  most 
These  bluejays  are  at  their  best  vocally  at  this  birds  have  progressed  m  the  family  relarton,  be- 
season ;  their  repertoire  is  not  only  more  varied;  yond  the  catfish  and  the  alligator.  Further, 
but  their  loquacity  is  more  pronounced  than  in  there  are  certain  birds  which,  if  care  of  the  young 
the  spring,  as  with  the  coming  of  family  duties  is  indicative  of  animal  morals  are  absolutely 
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without  any  attribute  of  this  nature.  The 
brush  turkeys  of  Australia  rear  great  mounds  of 
vegetable  matter  and  earth,  incubators  for  their 
eggs  which  are  there  deposited.  These  brush 
turkeys  have  no  further  regard  for  either  eggs  or 
young.  The  young,  when  they  escape  from  the 
earth-incubators,  are  absolutely  uncared-for  and 
unknown  so  far  as  we  can  tell  by  their  parents. 
They  emerge  fully  feathered  and  able  to  fly,  and 
the  family  relation  of  parent  and  child  do  not 
obtain  with  these  birds.  Would  any  one  think 
of  the  brush  turkeys  as  immoral?  By  compari¬ 
son  the  cowbird  and  cuckoo  are  solicitous  par¬ 
ents,  for  they  at  least  seek  foster  kin  for  their 
children. 

Murder  is  one  of  the  crimes  of  the  gravest 
nature  and  by  consensus  is  considered  beyond 
the  moral  pale.  Yet  all  live  animals  live  by  kill¬ 
ing  something,  and  among  birds  certain  hawks 
feed  almost  wholly  on  their  kindred,  which  they 
kill.  Murderers  and  cannibals!  Our  eagle  is  a 
well-known  robber,  stealing  his  prey  from  his 
smaller  ally,  the  fish-hawk  or*  osprey.  This  is 
no  moral  obliquity;  it  is  the  law,  and  the  eagles 
would  perish  did  they  neglect  their  duty. 

We  have  but  the  most  vague  idea  of  the  men¬ 
tal  processes  of  those  with  whom  we  are  best  and 
most  intimately  acquainted  and  with  whom  we 
exchange  impressions,  but  of  the  mental  view  of 
the  wild  creatures  our  perception  is  too  undefined 
to  be  described.  To  these  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  ascribe  the  human  point  of  view,  and  the  hu¬ 
man  standard  of  morals,  and  it  would  seem  a 
time  to  call  a  halt  on  the  part  of  all  teachers. 

The  Pleasure  of  Bird  Study. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  contrived,  even  on  the 
busiest  or  the  rainiest  Oxford  mornings,  to  steal  out  for 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  soon  after  breakfast* 
and  in  the  Broad  Walk,  the  Botanic  Garden,  or  the  Parks* 
to  let  my  senses  exercise  themselves  on  things  outside 
me.  This  habit  dates  from  the  time  when  I  was  an 
ardent  fisherman,  and  daily  within  reach  of  trout;  a 
long  spell  of  work  in  the  early  morning  used  to  be  effec¬ 
tually  counteracted  by  an  endeavor  to  beguile  a  trout 
after  breakfast. 

By  degrees,  and  owing  to  altered  circumstances,  the 
rod  has  given  way  to  the  field  glass,  and  the  passion  for 
killing  has  been  displaced  by  a  desire  to  see  and  know; 
a  revolution  which  I  consider  has  been  beneficial  not 
only  to  the  trout,  but  to  myself.  In  the  peaceful  study 
of  birds  I  have  found  an  occupation  which  exactly  falls 
in  with  the  habit  I  had  formed — for  it  is  in  the  early 
morning  that  birds  are  most  active  and  least  disturbed 
by  human  beings;  an  occupation,  too,  which  can  be 
carried  on  at  all  times  of  the  day  in  Oxford,  with  much 
greater  success  than  I  could  possibly  have  imagined  when ' 
I  began  it.  Even  for  one  who  has  not  often  time  or 
strength  to  take  long  rambles  in  the  country  round  us, 
it  is  astonishing  how  much  of  the  beauty,  the  habits,  and 
the  songs  of  birds  may  be  learnt  within  the  city  itself 
or  in  its  immediate  precincts. 

The  above  quotation  is  from  a  little  book  “A 
Year  With  The  Birds,”  written  by  William  Warde 
Fowler,  a  classical  tutor  in  Lincoln  College,  Ox¬ 
ford  University.  So  many  are  deterred  from 
effort  in  the  study  of  live  things  because  of  their 


town  or  city  environment;  that  this  may  point 
a  new  path  to  them.  All  of  our  largest  cities; 
even  in  their  most  crowded  parts,  offer  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  study  of  nature,  and  in  every 
square  and  park  there  are  native  birds  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  A  careful  list  has  been  made  of  birds 
observed  in  the  churchyard  of  Saint  Paul’s, 
which  faces  on  Broadway,  extending  from  Fulton 
Street  to  Vesey,  and  the  “  constant  rumble  and 
roar  of  the  elevated  road  ”  at  the  rear  of  the 
grounds  makes  this  about  as  busy  a  point  as  any 
in  the  city  thruout  the  day.  Ihe  observations 
extend  over  a  portion  of  two  years,  and  the  list 
embraces  forty-one  different  kinds  of  native  birds. 
Practically  all  the  commoner  and  many  rare 
species  were  seen,  some  of  them  many  times. 
Bluebirds  and  robins  were  not  common,  while 
the  hermit  thrush  was  noted  thirty-two  times. 
Wilsons,  the  olive-backed  and  wood  thrushes; 
both  kinglets;  many  warblers,  a  single  scarlet 
tanager,  nine  kinds  of  sparrows;  and  other  nota¬ 
ble  birds  go  to  make  up  this  list.  Now  this  small 
churchyard,  an  oasis  in  a  sea  of  traflEic,  cannot 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  better  field  for  bird 
study  than  is  any  open  square  or  park  in  the  city; 
so  that  no  child  is  far  away  from  the  source  of 
inspiration.  Many  backyards  are  frequented 
at  times  by  birds  on  their  migrations  and  in  the 
larger  parks  most  of  the  common  native  species 
breed. 

On  the  Value  of  Observation. 

Mr.  Fowler  further  says  in  the  opening  pages 
of  the  book  above  referred  to: 

There  are  many  families  of  children  growing  up  in  “the 
Parks”  who  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  life  in  a  town  such 
as  Oxford  is,  does  not  exclude  them  from  some  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  country.  And  I  hold  it  an  unquestioned 
fact,  that  the  direction  of  children’s  attention  to  natural 
objects  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  processes  in  education. 
When  these  children,  or  at  least  the  boys  among  them, 
go  away  to  their  respective  public  schools,  they  will  find 
themselves  in  the  grip  of  a  system  of  compulsory  game¬ 
playing  which  will  effectually  prevent  any  attempt  at 
patient  observation.  There  is  doubtless  much  to  be 
said  for  this  system  if  it  is  applied  like  a  strong  remedy, 
with  real  discriminating  care;  but  the  fact  is  beyond 
question,  that  it  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  undermine  and 
destroy  some  of  the  Englishman’s  most  valuable  habits 
and  characteristics,  and  among  others,  his  acuteness  of 
observation,  in  which,  in  his  natural  state,  he  excels  all 
other  nationalities.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  we 
should  teach  our  children  before  they  leave  home,  some  of 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  lessons  of  natural  history. 

A  Letter  From  a  Birdlover  in  Mississippi. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Barton,  the  writer  of  the  letter  from 
which  extracts  are  here  appended,  lives  in  a  small 
town  called  Hill  House,  in  Mississippi.  Some 
tinie  ago  he  wrote  regarding  a  bird  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  very  appropriate  title  of  '‘the  bird 
of  many  notes  without  ‘a  song.”  This  descrip¬ 
tion  enabled  me  to  tell  him  what  to  look  for,  and 
here  is  what  he  says  of  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat 
and  other  birds  of  his  region. 

After  a  long  silence,  I  am  on  hand  again  to  thank  you 
for  the  information  you  so  kindly  gave  me  some  months 
ago  that  enabled  me  to  identify  the  Yellow-breasted 
Chat.  He  had  returned  to  his  haunts  fully  six  weeks 
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before  I  had  time  to 
stalk  him,  tho  two  pair 
are  so  near  my  house 
that  I  can  hear  them  all 
day  and  night.  But  one 
perfect  morning  in  early 
June  I  dropped  every¬ 
thing  and  went  in  quest 
of  the  elusive  voice  that 
is  not  where  it  sounds 
by  a  good  deal.  I  had 
seen  the  bird  before  but 
did  not  know  him.  The 
game  was  absorbing  to  a 
bird-lover.  I  at  last  ran 
him  to  earth,  so  to  speak, 
and  saw  him  pouring  out 
his  innumerable  notes. 

I  might  have  identified 
him  from  Coues’  description  had  I  been  a  better  student. 
^ Again  referring  to  the  swifts  (chimney  swifts),  I  see 
that  Coues  takes  my  view  that  tree  building  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  We  just  do  not  look  for  them  in  the  right 
places.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  study  them 
this  season,  tho  I  have  seen  some  in  localities  very  sug¬ 
gestive.  If  I  dwell  too  much  on  swifts  I  plead  Gilbert 
White  as  my  example  and  excuse,  tho  I  believe  his  swifts 
and  ours  are  not  the  same  bird.  The  old  negro  who  found 
the  last  swift’s  nest  for  me  explained  their  tree  building 
by  saying  that  tho  chimneys  were  plentiful  here,  people 
cooked  in  them  all  summer,  and  the  swifts  had  to  take 
to  hollow  trees. 


One  thing  I  noted  some  weeks  ago  was  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  Nonpareils  this  year.  The  Nonpareil  used  to  be 
a  rare  bird,  but  sparkles  on  every  ditch  bank  this  year. 
The  day  I  stalked  the  Chat  was  a  field  day  for  color;  in 
a  few  yards  of  tangled  bayou  bank,  I  saw  several  Cardinals, 
two  or  three  Nonpareils,  an  Indigo  Bird,  two  cuckoos,  and 
other  birds  galore.  Another  thing  worth  reporting  as 
rare.  In  March  we  had  days  and  days  of  rain  and  this 
flat  country  is  like  a  lake  during  such  spells.  The  black 
soil  here  is  full  of  earth  worms,  that  come  to  the  surface 
and  crawl  everywhere  at  these  times.  I  was  standing  at 
my  window  looking  out  upon  the  bleak  soaked  earth 
when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  a  Woodcock  right  in  my 
door  yard.  I  watched  him  probing  the  wet  earth,  when 
two  others  came  out  of  the  weeds  and  began  their  solemn 
probing.  A  half  hour  later  came  a  flock  of  eight  or 
ten  Jack  Snipes,  and  several  noisy  Killdeers.  Now  how 
is  that  for  our  front  yard?  I  have  never  seen  the  Wood¬ 
cock  since,  nor  had  I  seen  one  before  in  years.  The 
Snipes  and  Killdeers  are  here  all  spring  and  the  latter  all 
the  time. 

The  last  of  March  we  had  a  severe  and  unlooked  for 
cold  spell  that  arrested  many  of  the  larger  birds  in  their 
migration  North.  I  saw  Brants  light  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  tho  I  see  them  pass  by  tens  of  thousands 
every  year.  I  stood  upon  the  levee  and  looked  toward  the 
river,  about  half  a  mile  away,  and  watched  the  bewildered 
birds  of  passage.  Delaware  Gulls  by  thousands,  ducks 
innumerable,  a  large  flock  of  Brants,  and  an  old  Bald 
Eagle  that  lives  near  here  and  always  haunts  large  flocks 
of  water  birds  when  they  light  here,  tho  I  have  never  seen 
him  catch  or  eat  any  of  them.  The  gentleness  of  the 
gulls  was  a  surprise  to  me.  They  found  plenty  of  shad  in 
the  borrow  pits,  and  remained  with  us  a  week  or  two  after 
the  weather  had  become  warm.  My  presence  did  not 
seem  to  alarm  them,  and  they  would  swoop  down  and 


catch  a  fish  v.dthin  twenty  feet  of  me.  I  never  knew  what 
grace  was  till  I  spent  an  afternoon  watching  those  gulls. 
I  wondered  then  and  I  wonder  yet  what  a  fish  was  about 
when  he  allowed  a  gull  in  his  leisurely  way  to  pick  him 
up.  ****** 

My  next  bird  study  will  be  to  identify  the  Vireos,  of 
which  we  have  several.  I  hate  to  kill  a  bird,  so  am  a 
poor  student. 

This  notable  set  of  records  and  observations 
is  made  by  a  particularly  busy  physician,  and 
is  of  real  value  both  as  a  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  birds,  and  for  its  grace  of  pres¬ 
entation.  A  few  years  ago  it  became  impossi¬ 
ble  to  sell  the  Nonpareil  in  the  bird  stores  on 
account  of  the  laws  passed  in  various  States,  and 
the  bird  which  had  become  rare  on  account  of 
the  persistent  trapping,  which  was  carried  on 
chiefly  in  Louisiana,  is  once  more  an  attraction 
often  seen  in  the  regions  it  inhabits. 


The  Ground  Robin. 

From  a  low  birch-free  just  outside  my  window, 
Here  in  the  wind-fresh  green  New  Hampshire 
country, 

I  never  hear  his  notes  in  other  places; 

But  when  June  comes  and  I  return  to  live 
Among  the  birches  and  memorial  pines; 

Lo,  faithful  to  the  tryst,  alert  and  buoyant; 

His  strain  familiar  greets  my  welcoming  soul; 

And  seems  the  type  of  all  time-keeping  things; 
Rebuking  chance  and  change.  Illusion  sweet 
Uprises  with  the  sound:  of  all  the  birds 
I  know,  this  songster  speaks  most  plain  to  me; 
Making  impermanence  a  very  myth. 

So  carol  on,  ground-robin!  each  green  year 
I  listen  for  you,  and  ’twould  be  a  grief 
Beyond  mere  words,  some  June,  some  fragrant 
morrow. 

To  sit  and  hearken  by  the  open  window 
In  vain,  for  in  a  flood  of  fond  regret 
Would  come  a  sense  of  loss,  of  unrequited 
Love,  of  faith  broken  at  length,  of  fickle 
Friendship,  and  joy  too  beautiful  to  last: 

Sing  on,  ground-robin,  sing! 

All  thru  the  day,  and  even  at  the  nightfall, 
Cheery,  distinct,  his  heart  a  home  for  hope, 

His  throat  full  swollen  with  desire  of  music, 

A  little  ground-robin  sits  and  sings; 

Symbol  of  summer,  neighbor  dear  to  me. 

— Richard  Burton,  in  The  Outlook. 


A  Nutting  Party  in  a  New  York  City  Kindergarten 

By  Rose  R.  Archer,  New  York. 


0*^|N  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  in 
the  heart  of  Grand  Street,  the  kinder¬ 
garten  children  of  Public  School  No.  137 
'  enjoyed  a  most  delightful ''  nutting  party.” 
On  the  day  before  the  party,  six  big  boys  (from 
the  higher  classes),  were  invited  by  the  kinder- 
•  gartner  to  go  with  her  for  leaves  and  branches 
with  which  to  decorate  the  kindergarten  room. 
The  kindergarten  children  themselves  helped  to 
decorate.  They  painted  autumn  leaves  and 
strung  them  closely  on  long  lines  of  green  worsted; 
which  were  festooned  across  the  room  from  the 
walls  to  the  chandelier  in  the  center. 

The  north  side  of  the  room  was  decorated  with 
branches  of  autumn  leaves,  massed  solid  against 
the  woodwork  and  extending  almost  half  way  to 
the  ceiling.  Above  this  was  a  border  of  squirrel 
pictures,  painted  by  the  children. 

The  two  blackboards  on  the  east  side  of  the 
room  were  decorated  by  the  teacher  and  por¬ 
trayed  a  picture  of  the  country  and  of  the  city 
respectively.  The  country  picture  represented 
life  remote  from  the  East  Side  child’s  experiences. 
In  order  to  give  the  children  an  adequate  mental 
picture  of  the  country  in  autumn  the  teacher  had 
found  it  expedient  to  draw  in  September  what  is 
called  in  the  kindergarten  ‘‘A  (Growing  Scene.” 
Starting  with  a  picture  of  the  sky  and  grass,  trees 
were  added,  brooks,  rivers,  a  pond,  a  road,  fences, 
stones,  a  country  house,  barns,  cornfields,  etc.; 
and  as  the  season  advanced,  changes  in  the  foliage 
were  made  with  deft  strokes  of  the  chalk  and  the 
green  trees  put  on  their  dresses  of  red,  yellow, 
orange,  or  brown.  The  picture  was  completed 
with  a  group  of  country  kindergarten  children  out 
gathering  nuts  and  leaves  with  two  teachers. 

The  “city  picture”  represented  the  busy  life  of 
Grand  and  Ludlow  Streets,  on  an  early  October 
evening,  and  was  a  continual  source  of  amusement 
to  the  children  during  the  fall,  as  it  portrayed  the 
life  to  which  they  were  daily  accustomed.  Addi¬ 
tional  interest  in  this  blackboard  was  also  excited 
by  the  fact  that  the  pictures  of  the  little  children 
walking  on  the  street  were  tiny  sketches  of  actual 
children  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  south  side  of  the  room  contained  two  large 
window  sills,  filled  an  inch  deep  with  sand,  and 
representing  veritable  corners  of  the  country. 
Stones  and  bits  of  rocks  were  placed  on  the  sand, 
and  leaves  and  nuts  scattered  over  the  entire 
surface  to  give  a  realistic  fall  appearance  to  the 
scene.  Wild  grasses,  branches  of  trees,  thistles, 
sumach;  and  stalks  of  milkweed  (with  bursting 
pods),  rnade  a  natural  surrounding  for  some 
stuffed  birds  placed  in  lifelike  attitudes  among  the 
foliage. 

The  west  side  of  the  room  was  decorated  with 
beautiful  branches  of  oak  and  maple  trees,  and  a 
border  of  “migrating”  bluebirds,  cut  out  of  paper 
by  the  teacher  and  painted  by  the  children. 

The  floor  of  the  kindergarten  room  was  covered 
with  loose  autumn  leaves,  under  which  were 
hidden  quantities  of  acorns,  chestnuts,  hickory 
nuts,  horse-chestnuts,  and  walnuts. 


The  first  part  of  the  program  consisted  of  some 
fancy  marching.  The  children  came  in  “two  by 
two”  from  the  hall,  carrying  yellow  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  each  little  boy  escorting  a  little  girl  thru 
all  the  different  figures.  The  entire  class  then 
played  the  “snail  game,”  dear  to  all  kindergarten 
children,  but  especially  dear  to  these  little  tots, 
who  have  a  real,  live  snail  living  in  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  room.  Twelve  little  boys  were  placed  in  two 
equal  lines  near  the  door  of  the  adjoining  play¬ 
ground,  where  they  formed  a  series  of  arches  (by 
facing  each  other,  with  both  arms  raised  and  hands 
clasped  as  in  the  “Virginia  Reel”.).  The  kinder- 
gartner  then  completely  covered  these,  little  boys 
with  a  large  piece  of  soft  gray-green  cambric,  just 
the  tint  of  a  milk  weed  pod. 

Five  little  girls,  hidden  from  the  audience  in 
the  adjoining  playground,  slipped  quietly,  un¬ 
observed,  one  after  another,  under  the  green 
cover,  at  the  end  of  the  arch  nearest  the  door. 
The  assistant  kindergartner  then  played  some 
waltz  music  on  the  piano,  and  the  little  girls  in 
fluffy  white  dresses  and  little  brown  caps,  emerged 
(one  by  one)  from  the  end  of  the  arch  which  was 
nearest  the  spectators.  While  they  were  dancing 
and  twirling  around  in  the  “Kindergarten  Ring,” 
Morris  Spector  held  a  stalk  of  real  milk  weed 
pods,  and  Emanuel  Godinsky  tossed  some  of 
the  real  “milk  weed  babies”  afloat  in  the  air. 

The  dance  of  the  “fall  butterflies”  came  next. 
Five  little  girls  with  orange  colored  wreaths  and 
wings  decorated  with  black  spots,  like  the  real 
butterflies  the  children  had  seen  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  during  the  autumn,  flew  around  and 
sipped  honey  from  the  flowers  held  by  all  the  little 
children  standing  in  the  circle. 

After  this,  all  the  children  marched  into  the 
next  playground  and  came  back  with  tiny  chairs, 
which  they  arranged  in  a  circle.  They  then  sung 
the  hymn,  the  greeting,  and  the  clock  song  which 
they  sing  every  morning  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  squirrel  song,  by  the  entire  class,  pantomimed 
by  Ulysses  Goldberg,  received  great  applause. 

The  “grasshopper  game”  came  next.  For  one 
week  during  the  early  part  of  October  a  real  grass¬ 
hopper  had  lived  in  the  kindergarten  room  and 
made  things  lively.  He  ate  the  leaves  of  a  tall; 
green  cornstalk  and  hopped  all  around  the  floor, 
and  was  as  good  as  any  little  grasshopper  could 
be.  After  his  departure  to  grasshopper  heaven 
he  was  missed  so  much  that  the  little  children 
made  up  this  game  in  honor  of  his  memory. 

See  the  little  grasshoppers  eat  the  farmer’s  corn! 

Stop,  stop!  Stop,  stop!  Stop,  stop!  Stop,  stop!  (very 
staccato.) 

Stop,  stop!  Stop,  stop!  Stop,  stop!  Stop,  stop! 

Naughty  little  grasshopper  to  eat  the  farmer’s  corn! 

Now,  hop  away  on  the  nice  green  lawn. 

Funny  little  grasshopper  hopping  on  the  ground. 

Hop,  hop!  Hop,  hop!  Hop,  hop!  Hop,  hop! 

Hop,  hop!  Hop,  hop!  Hop,  hop!  Hop,  hop! 

Cunning  little  grasshoppers,  hopping  round  and  round; 

They’ve  hopped  away  and  they  can’t  be  found! 
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Sketch  of  Oak-Leaf  Costume.  (Fig.  1). 

Five  little  boys  in  green  crepe  paper  masks,  to 
which  were  fastened  green  paper  antennae,  im¬ 
personated  the  grasshoppers.  They  attacked  a 
real  cornstalk  with  a  voracity  that  would  have 
put  even  a  famished  grasshopper  to  the  blush, 
and  when  the  farmer  came  along  with  a  rake 
over  his  shoulder,  and  shoved  them,  they  hopped 
away  and  disappeared  into  the  janitor’s  broom 
closet. 

After  this  the  children  sang  a  beautiful  song 
about  the  owl.  One  tiny  tot  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  circle  and  held  a  little  stuffed  screech  owl; 
which  Oscar  called  a  “chicken  cat”  the  first  time 
he  saw  it  in  the  kindergarten,  because,  as  he  said; 

-‘it  has  eyes  like  a  cat  and  feathers  like  a  chicken, 
so  it’s  a  chicken  cat.” 

The  prettiest  game  of  all  was  reserved  for  the 
last.  Five  little  girls,  dressed  in  crepe  paper 
costumes,  trimmed  with  leaves  (painted  by  the 
children),  came  dancing  into  the  room.  The  first 
child  was  dressed  in  light  green,  trimmed  with 
dark  green,  over  which  orange-colored  oak  leaves 
.were  scattered.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  little 
crepe  paper  basket  filled  with  acorns;  one  of 
these  she  held  up  and  the  children  were  asked  to 
tell  which  tree  that  nut  came  from. 

The  five  little  children  then  dramatized  a 
pretty  leaf  song,  which  was  sung  by  the  class, 
while  the  “leaves”  danced  around  and  were  pur¬ 
sued  by  a  boy  who  impersonated  the  North  Wind. 

Crepe  paper  baskets  were  given  to  the  children; 
who  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  kindergarten 
room  in  groups  of  five  at  a  time  to  hunt  for  the 
nuts  hidden  under  the  leaves  on  the  floor. 


The  foregoing  was  a  report  of  one  of  our 
“Autumn  Parties,”  as  seen  by  a  reporter,  and 


published  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  I  have 
never  seen  happier  little  folks  than  are  our 
children  at  these  parties.  For  the  benefit  of 
other  teachers,  I  have  written  out  minute  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  costumes  and  other  accessories. 


Costumes. 

In  making  the  “crepe  paper  costumes,”  the  following 
measurements  will  be  found  helpful,  altho  slight  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  length  of  cape  and  skirt  may  have  to  be  made 
to  suit  individual  children.  Four  rolls  of  crepe  paper 
are  required  for  each  of  the  leaf  costumes,  tw'o  of  one 
shade  and  two  of  the  contrasting  color  for  trimming. 

Altho  children  of  a  uniform  height,  dressed  in  these 
costumes,  make  a  more  artistic  appearance  when  standing 
together,  it  is  more  practical  to  have  costumes  of  different 
sizes,  and  then  after  the  “party”  is  over  the  children  who 
did  not  wear  the  dresses  may  use  them  on  succeeding  days 
when  the  “leaf  song”  is  played  at  game  time. 

The  skirt  of  each  costume  should  be  of  the  uniform 
width  of  three  yards,  and  the  capes  the  same.  The 
length  of  each  must  be  determined  by  measuring  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inches  from  the  child’s  waist  to  the  bottom  of  her 
own  dress  skirt.  (For  our  tallest  si::-year-old  the  length 
was  eighteen  inches.)  The  cape  should  be  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  neck  and  hang  two  inches  below  the 
^  waist-band  of  the  skirt.  Both  cape  and  skirt  are  trimmed 
with  a  ruffle  of  the  contrasting  crepe  paper,  two  and  one- 
half  inches  wide.  The  ruffle  should  be  one  and  a  half 
times  as  long  as  the  goods  upon  which  it  is  sewed  (i.  e., 
the  ruffle  on  the  skirt,  which  measures  three  yards,  should 
be  four  and  a  half  yards  long.  The  ruffle  on  the  cape  (see 
sketch  of  ‘Oak-leaf  Costume,”  Diagram  I),  extends 
around  the  bottom,  sides,  and  neck  (but  the  ruffle  is  not 
sewed  on  at  the  neck  until  the  cape  has  been  shirred  at 
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Sketch  of  Walnut-Leaf  Costume.  (Fig.  2.) 


the  top  and  sewed  to  a  neck  band  of  soft  muslin  one  inch 
wide  and  eighteen  inches  long.) 

Besides  the  ruffle,  the  capes  are  trimmed  with  yards 
of  one-quarter-inch  wide  crepe  paper,  festooned  from  the 
neck,  to  which  a  few  paper  leaves  are  fastened. 
A  fancy  bow  or  bows  sewed  at  each  side  of  the  neck 
completes  the  cape.  After  the  skirt  is  cut  and  the 
ruffle  sewed  on  the  bottom  (with  thread  the 
same  color  as  the  ruffle),  the  pointed  trimming  is 
added,  before  the  skirt  is  shirred  on  a  soft  cotton 
waist-band  (which  should  be  one  and  one-half 
inches  wide  and  twenty-six  inches  long.  This  last 
measurement  allows  for  a  two  inch  “lap”  on  each  side 
of  the  skirt,  as,  for  convenience  and  celerity  in  dressing, 
the  skirts  are  not  sewed  up  the  back  seam,  and  this 
generous  lapping  conceals  the  fact.) 

These  little  strips  of  soft  cotton  goods  are  indispensable 
at  the  neck  and  waist  band,  as  they  take  all  the  strain  off 
the  crepe  paper,  which  would  otherwise  be  torn.  More¬ 
over,  if  the  costumes  become  torn  while  in  the  process  of 
making  or  after  they  are  worn,  they  may  be  mended  so 
that  the  tear  will  scarcely  show,  by  placing  a  piece  of 
crepe  paper  (a  trifle  larger  than  the  size  of  the  tear),  under¬ 
neath  the  torn  edges  and  fastening  the  patch  in  place  by 
means  of  tiny  stitches,  using  thread  the  same  color  as  the 
torn  paper.  The  way  to  cut  the  “pointed”  crepe 
paper  trimming,  used  on  the  decoration  of  the  skirt 
of  the  little  “leaf  costumes,”  is  as  follows:  From 
the  second  roll  of  contrasting  crepe  paper  used  for 
the  trimming,  cut  off  three  yards.  Double  this  three 
yard  strip  thru  the  center,  at  right  angles  to  the 
“crinkled”  lines  of  the  paper.  This  folding  then  makes 
a  double  strip  of  paper  ten  and  one  half  inches  wide  and 
three  yards  long.  Fold  this  strip  lengthwise  into  thirds, 
then  into  halves  (giving  six  layers  of  paper).  Make  four 
cuts  with  a  sharp  pair  of  shears  into  this  folded  paper,  as 
indicated  by  heavy  dark  lines  marked  a,  6,  c,  d  in  Figure 
3,  being  careful  not  to  cut  further  than  within  an  inch  of 
the  top  of  the  paper.  The  paper  when  opened  will  give 


a  series  of  twelve  double  points.  Refold  the  paper  at 
the  top  in  order  to  obtain  the  effect  of  one  set  of  points 
below  the  other,  as  in  Figure  4. 

The  folded  top  edge  of  this  pointed  trimming  is  then 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  skirt,  spacing  it  evenly  by  means 
of  pins.  Then  shirr  the  top  of  the  skirt,  running  the 
shirring  thread  thru  both  the  skirt  and  the  top  of  the 
pointed  trimming  at  the  same  time.  Fasten  with  pins  to 
the  waist  band  of  cotton  and  sew  with  strong  thread. 
Then  remove  the  pins.  A  little  crepe  paper  sash  sewed 
over  this  shirring  and  flnished  with  bows  and  streamers  at 
the  back,  completes  the  skirt  and  hides  the  sewing. 

The  colored  autumn  leaves  are  added  as  shown  with 
diagrams  of  Figures  4  and  5.  When  the  children  wear 
the  costumes,  use  a  large  sized  safety  pin  to  fasten  the 
skirt-band  together  and  another  at  the  neck-band  (fasten¬ 
ing  both  pins  so  that  they  are  invisible).  Keep  these 
pins  (even  when  not  in  use),  in  the  costumes,  otherwise, 
to  borrow  Mark  Twain’s  expression,  with  the  “perversity 
of  inanimate  things,”  they  will  be  missing  the  very  day 
that  distinguished  visitors  appear  in  the  class-room  un¬ 
expectedly. 

The  little  fancy  hats  which  complete  the  costumes  are 
made  from  a  piece  of  crepe  paper,  fourteen  inches  long 
on  the  side  which  is  parallel  with  the  “crinkled”  lines 
of  the  paper,  and  eighteen  inches  long  on  the  other  side. 
(See  diagram.  Figure  6.) 

With  a  coarse  needle  and  strong  thread  run  a  gathering 
string  thru  one  of  the  sides,  measuring  eighteen  inches 
from  a  to  a  (see  diagram).  The  stitches  should  be  far 
apart  and  the  paper  shirred  into  as  tight  a,  compass  as 
possible,  and  fastened  securely.  Do  the  same  with  the 
other  side  (measuring  eighteen  inches)  at  b,  b{see  diagram. 
Figure  6).  This  sewing  transforms  the  oblong  of  crepe 
paper  into  a  sort  of  “^kull-cap”  foundation.  Conceal 
the  sewing  (where  the  cap  is  gathered  on  both  sides),  with 
bows  of  crepe  paper,  and  trim  the  hats  with  a  few  leaves. 
(Avoid  over-trimming.)  The  best  way  to  secure  an 
artistic  effect  is  to  place  the  “foundation  skull  cap”  on 
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the  child’s  head,  the  places  where  the  gathers  are  sewed 
being  directly  above  the  child’s  ears.  Then  add  the  bows 
and  leaves,  by  means  of  tiny  safety  pins. 

In  fact  all  the  leaves 
on  all  the  costumes, 
should  be  fastened  to 
the  crepe  paper  by 
means  of  the  tiniest 
safety  pins,  and  a  little 
one  inch  square  of 
thin  victoria  lawn 
should  be  placed  un¬ 
derneath  the  crepe 
paper,  to  prevent  the 
pin  from  tearing  the  costume.  This  method  is  more 
satisfactory  than  sewing  the  leaves.  Use  four  wire  hair 
pins  to  fasten  each  hat  to  the  children’s  heads.  (Keep 
these  in  a  box  with  the  hats  when  not  in  use.) 


leaves  join  together,  slightly  larger  than  they  really  are 
in  nature,  to  prevent  the  sections  from  tearing  apart. 
(Conventionalize  slightly.)  Use  only  four  of  these  large 
leaves  on  the  skirt,  three  on  the  cape,  and  one  (crushed) 
on  the  hat.  (See  ink  sketch  of  “Walnut  Tree  Costume”). 

It  is  wise  to  make  a  few  extra  leaves  for  each  costume,  at 
the  time  when  the  leaves  are  being  painted,  so  that  in  case 
any  of  the  leaves  should  be  accidentally  torn  they  can 
be  replaced  by  others  of  the  exact  color  or  combination 
of  colors. 

The  teacher  who  was  supposed  to  impersonate  “Octo¬ 
ber”  at  the  party,  wore  a  fancy  costume  made  of  soft 
clinging  material,  in  color  a  delicate  tan.  The  skirt  was 
trimmed  with  a  row  of  small  orange  colored  maple  leaves 
on  each  flounce.  Moss-green  vines,  made  of  yards  and 
yards  of  one-quarter-inch  wide  crepe  paper  encircled  the 
teacher’s  head,  and  a  few  orange-colored  maple  leaves 
were  fastened  on  the  left  side  of  the  hair.  The  ends  of  the 


(Fig.  3.) 


I.ine  a-a — Top  of  skirt. 

Line  b  — Top  points  of  dark  green  crepe  paper  trimming. 

I.ine  o  — I.ower  points  of  dark  green  crepe  paper  trimming. 

Line  d  — Ruffle  points  of  dark  green  crepe  paper  trimming. 

Diagram. — Showing  on  a  reduced  scale  the  manner  in  which  the  skirt  of  the  "Oak  Leaf  Costume”  is  made. 

Twelve  oak  leaves  are  used  as  a  decorative  border.  They  are  attached  as  indicated,  six  on  the  ruffle  directly  below  points  marked 
C,  and  six  on  alternate  lower  points  marked  c. 

Note. — Trim  the  "Chestnut  Leaf  Costume”  in  a  similar  manner,  using  small  sized  chestnut  leaves. 


The  leaves  with  which  the  costumes  are  trimmed  are 
made  by  using  natural  leaves  as  samples.  The  outlines 
of  these  leaves  should  be  traced  by  means  of  a  lead  pencil 
on  water  color  paper  and  then  cut  out.  The  children 
should  paint  some  of  the  leaves  in  one  color  only,  and 
others  in  two  colors.  When  two  colors  are  used  the 
second  color  should  be  applied  around  the  edge  of  the  leaf 
before  the  first  color  is  quite  dry,  the  effect  of  the  blending 
of  the  two  colors  will  be  quite  like  that  of  autumn  leaves. 


vine  were  then  brought  around  back  of  the  neck  across 
the  right  shoulder  to  the  upper  right  hand  side  of  the 
waist,  where  they  were  caught  in  an  artistic  knot,  with  a 
bunch  of  orange-colored  maple  leaves.  Then  the  ends 
of  the  vines  fell  straight  from  this  knot  nearly  to  the  floor. 
The  hair  should  be  worn  very  low  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  very  fluffy  around  the  face,  to  make  this  vine  trim¬ 
ming  appear  effective  and  graceful. 

The  “grasshopper  masks”  worn  by  the  children  in  the 


liine  a-a — Top  of  skirt. 

Line  b  —Top  points  of  green  crepe  paper  trimming. 

Line  o  — Lower  points  of  green  crepe  paper  trimming. 

Line  d  — Ruffle  of  of  green  crepe  paper. 

Diagram — Showing  on  a  reduced  scale  the  manner  in  which  the  "Walnut  Leaf  Costume”  is  made. 

Four  leaves  only  are  used,  the  last  one  at  the  right  being  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  back  when  the  .skirt  is  fini.shed  and  fastened 
together. 

Note. — Trim  the  "Hickory  Leaf  Costume”  and  the  "Horse  Chestnut”  in  a  similar  manner. 


Use  small  size  (2  in.  x  Si  in.)  oak  leaves  to  decorate  the 
“Oak  Leaf  Costume,”  also  small  size  chestnut  leaves 
(slightly  longer)  for  the  “Chestnut  Leaf  Costume.” 

For  the  “Hickory,”  “Horse-chestnut,”  and  “Walnut 
Leaf”  costumes  use  large  sized  leaves.  Make  the  leaf 
stem,  and  the  places  where  the  smaller  sections  of  the 


group  photographed,  are  made  as  follows:  Cut  an 
oblong  of  green  crepe  paper  eighteen  inches  long  and  six¬ 
teen  inches  wide  (on  the  side  parallel  with  crinkly  lines 
of  the  paper).  Fold  the  paper  thru  the  center,  dotted 
line  c,  c,  c,  then  reopen.  This  crease  forms  the  profile  line 
of  the  grasshopper’s  head  (as  seen  from  the  side).  Run 
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The  edges  aaa  and  ccc  are  not  cut  to  represent  the  edges 
of  a  butterfly’s  wings,  but  when  the  child  is  flying  the 
motion  of  the  air  causes  the  curved  effect. 


£  C 


Dotted  lines  indicate  stitches  where  hat  is  sewed  together 
on  each  side. 

a  gathering  thread  thru  the  paper  near  the  edge  of  side 
A,  A,  A,  and  gather  the  paper  into  as  small  a  compass  as 
possible,  fastening  the  thread  securely.  Do  the  same 
with  side  B,  B,  B.  Put  this  helmet-like  mask  over  the 
child’s  head  and  with  a  piece  of  white  chalk  carefully 
indicate,  by  means  of  dots  on  the  crepe  paper,  the  exact 
position  of  the  child’s  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  as  shown  by 
letters  x-x,  y,  z.  Remove  the  mask  and  cut  small  holes 
in  the  paper  to  allow  the  child  to  see  and  breathe.  When¬ 
ever  the  children  wear  the  masks  place  a  fresh  piece  of 
soft  white  tissue  paper  or  a  little  wad  of  absorbent  cotton 
between  the  child’s  nose  and  mouth  and  the  mask,  as  the 
moisture  destroys  the  paper  mask. 

The  “antennae,”  sewed  to  the  mask  as  indicated  by  ^1- 
the  two  dots  {w  w)  in  the  diagram,  are  simply  two  pieces 
of  crepe  paper,  each  nine  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide, 
tapering  gradually  to  a  point  (see  'diagram  E  E,  Figure  7), 
twisted  lengthwise  into  a  thin  pointed  roll,  and  fastened 
to  the  mask  so  that  they  stand  out  from  it  like  the  anten¬ 
nae  of  a  real  grasshopper. 

This  comical  little  head-dress,  which  is  so  easily  made, 
imitates  to  perfection  the  solemn  little  countenances  of 
“grasshopper  green.” 

The  pretty  brown  caps  worn  by  the  little  girls  in  the 
game  of  the  milk-weed  babies,  were  made  of  brown 
crepe  paper  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hats  belonging 
to  the  crepe  paper  costumes,  with  brown  crepe  paper 
bows  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  bow  should  be  larger 
and  the  ends  longer  on  the  right  side. 

The  “butterfly  wings”  were  each  made  of  a  piece  of 
orange-colored  tissue  paper  which  was  gathered  together 
in  the  hand  along  the  central  fold  of  the  paper,  (See 
Figure  8,  line  bbb.)  A  strip  of  straw-colored  raffia  was 
tied  tightly  around  this  and  knotted  securely.  (See 
Figure  9,  at  6.)  The  loose  ends  of  the  loop  of  raffia  (d) 
were  then  tied  in  a  knot  (see  e).  This  raffia  loop  can 
be  easily  adjusted  over  the  child’s  head,  bringing  the 
wings  back  on  the  shoulder  blades. 

The  children  readily  learn  how  to  adjust  the  wings 
themselves  and  grasp  the  two  corners  a  and  c  with  their 
finger-tips.  (See  children  in  front  row  of  photograph.) 

By  moving  the  arms  up  and  down,  and  running  on  the 
tips  of  the  toes,  keeping  time  to  waltz  music,  the  airy 
flight  of  a  butterfly  is  successfully  imitated. 

The  “black  spots”  (eight  in  number,  for  the  underside 
of  the  wings  is  trimmed  exactly  like  the  upper),  were 
made  of  white  water  color  paper  circles  (two  inches  in 
diameter),  cut  by  the  teacher  and  painted  by  the  children. 


Figure  7 

The  dotted  line  indicates  center  fold  and  should  be  at  right  angles 
_  to  wavy  lines  of  crepe  paper. 

places  for  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth, 
the  dots  show  where  to  place  antennae. 

Figxibe  8. 


a-a-a — ^Side  of  tissue  paper, 
c-c-c — Side  of  tissue  paper, 
place  black  circular  spots. 


b-b-b — Center  crease  of  tissue  paper. 
Circles  marked  with  x  show  where  to 


d  Loop  of  raffia,  e. — Ends  of  raffia  tied  in  knot,  b — Raffia  tied 
around  tissue  paper,  on  center  crease, 
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The  Spirit  of  November. 

Bt  Elizabeth  K.  Flittie. 

“The  book  of  Nature  getteth  short  of  leaves.” 

T1  HE  languor  and  dreaminess  of  hazy 
Indian  summer  is  over,  and  the  cool 
bracing  atmosphere  of  November  is 
■  J  here  again,  giving  to  every  one  a  real 
longing  for  something  of  hard  work  to  do!  The 
glorious  days  of  September  and  the  golden  ones 
of  October  were  full  of  spirit  and  delight,  and 
much  of  the  time  was  spent  out  of  doors  learning 
the  lessons  of  nature.  But  grave  November  does 
not  woo  us  so  lovingly  and  persistently,  so  now 
seems  the  accepted  time  for  the  beginning  of  the 
hard,  intense  work  of  the  year. 

The  rather  dull  and  saddening  spirit  of  these 
seemingly  cheerless  days  should  by  no  means  per¬ 
vade  the  school-room,  but  should  be  kept  out  by 
interesting  games,  cheerful  books,  and  bright 
stories. 

During  all  the  beautiful  days  that  have  gone 
the  thanksgiving  spirit  of  this  famous  month  has 
been  slowly  and  silently  worked  toward,  and  the 
children  have  been  led  to  see  the  reason  for  thanks¬ 
giving  in  the  plentiful  abundance  about  them. 
The  inspiration  of  thankfulness  is  not  acquired 
at  once,  but  is  of  slow  growth  and  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  appreciation  of  what  is  enjoyed. 
The  children  should  be  taught  to  observe  nature’s 
plan  in  bringing  the  summer’s  work  to  perfection; 
the  abundant  harvest  and  the  ingathering  of  the 
same,  and  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  chance,  but 
the  working  out  of  a  divine  plan  for  their  growth 
and  happiness. 

Make  this  month  a  festival  of  story  telling,  and 
begin  early  in  the  month,  so  that  none  of  the 
desirable  stories  will  have  to  be  omitted.  No 
matter  how  small  the  children,  tell  them  the 
Puritan  stories,  painting  dramatically  the  parts 
played  by  the  Indians,  especially  at  the  first 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  The  children  can  under¬ 
stand  enough  to  make  it  worth  telling  of  the 
oppressions  of  the  Puritans  in  England;  their 
voyage  to  Holland;  their  reception  and  life  there; 
their  reason  for  leaving;  then  their  long,  storniy 
and  perilous  voyage  across  the  great  ocean  in 
their  frail  ship,  the  Mayflower. 

The  hardships  and  privations  they  suffered  after 
landing,  their  trouble  with  the  Indians,  the  long 
cold  winter,  the  scanty  supply  of  provision,  and 
the  sickness  and  death  of  many  of  those  brave 
people,  will  all  be  lived  and  appreciated  by  the 
children  if  told  in  the  right  way,  with  spirit  and 
the  assurance  of  its  being  a  true  story.  -“Little 
Ruth  Endicott”  and  her  hard-earned  gold  beads 
should  by  no  means  be  omitted,  neither  should 
the  friendly,  good  Indian,  Squanto,  nor  sturdy 
Miles  Standish. 

This  story-telling  festival,  however,  will  scarcely 
be  complete  if  the  beautiful  and  suggestive  myth 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpina  is  omitted;  and  that  of 
Bacchus  is  perhaps  equally  good. 

The  children  will  now  have  grown  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  in  their  reading  by  reason  of  their  in¬ 
creasing  vocabulary.  They  have  unconsciously 
learned  many  words  which  have  necessarily  re¬ 
peated  themselves  in  the  nature  lessons.  They 


read  naturally  and  with  expression;  for  it  is  their 
own  thoughts  they  have  been  giving  to  others. 
Their  ability  to  read  script  recommends  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  print.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
few  lessons,  if  these  lessons  are  devoted  to  that 
one  end.  First  present  a  given  lesson  in  the  usual 
script  form  and  have  it  read.  Then  introduce 
the  same  lesson  in  print  and  have  children  com¬ 
pare  with  regard  to  similarities  and  differences. 
Have  them  select  the  word  from  the  print  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  chosen  one  in  script.  Then  have 
the  lesson  re-read  from  the  books.  A  few  such 
lessons  and  they  will  be  able  to  read  print  with 
perfect  ease. 

It  seems  wise  to  have  no  blackboard  printing; 
for  it  cannot  be  like  press  work,  no  matter  how 
skilful  the  teacher,  and  the  children  would  then 
have  three  forms  rather  than  two  to  learn. 

The  great  cry  in  the  primary  grades  to-day  is  to 
read,  read,  and  the  children,  in  general,  do  read 
and  read  well.  The  generation  in  the  primary 
schools  to-day  ought  certainly  to  be  accomplished 
and  intelligent  readers  at  least. 

Some  of  the  Thanksgiving  stories  may  be  util¬ 
ized  in  the  reading  work,  but  care  should  be 
exercised  that  it  be  not  carried  too  far.  The 
hash  and  re-hash  of  a  story  in  the  reading  work  is 
often  of  little  value,  and  certainly  robs  it  of  much 
of  its  beauty  for  the  children.  They  love  the 
story  for  the  story’s  sake.  Let  them  have  plenty 
of  real  stories  in  this  their  first  school  experience. 

Then,  too,  this  month  is  full  of  the  spirit  of 
“ye  olden  time,”  and  the  children  should  be 
given  a  taste  of  it.  They  must  get  it  in  the  school¬ 
room,  if  at  all.  It  would  be  enjoyable  to  bring 
into  school  as  many  of  the  old  time  things  as 
possible.  A  real,  old-fashioned  pewter  porringer 
would  please  the  little  ones.  To  know  that  little 
boys  and  girls  used  to  eat  bread  and  milk  from  it 
a  hundred  years  ago  will  inspire  the  thought  of 
how  those  little  boys  and  girls  looked  and  dressed 
and  lived.  Old-fashioned  mirrors  with  the  gay 
picture  at  the  top,  blue  plates  with  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  or  Lafayette  scenes  pictured 
upon  them — many  things  like  these  can  be  bor- 
borrowed  for  a  day  at  school.  That  would  be 
teaching  history  truly. 

This  month  should  also  bring  to  notice  nature’s 
preparation  for  winter,  in  the  careful  wrapping 
of  the  birds  and  in  the  protection  of  the  seeds; 
the  use  manifest  in  the  fallen  leaves  in  keeping 
warm  and  alive  the  roots  of  the  flowers  and  trees. 

In  the  animal  world  the  same  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  is  seen.  Many  of  the  animals,  prepare  their 
winter  homes  and  store  away  sufficient  food  for 
several  months.  Others  migrate  to  warmer  climes; 
and  still  others  bury  themselves  and  lie  dormant 
until  the  warm  spring  sun  awakens  them. 

The  study  of  the  birds  is  another  delightful  line 
to  follow  thru  the  year,  and  this  month  will  wit¬ 
ness  the  flight  to  warmer  climes  of  many  of  them. 
Then  note  the  ones  who  stay  thru  the  winter  and 
also  those  who  come,  and  talk  also  of  their  food 
and  homes. 

Even  this  grave,  dull  month  has  much  of  inter¬ 
est  in  it  for  study,  both  indoors  and  out,  and  the 
real  common-sense  teacher  will  give  the  needed 
impetus  to  the  work. 


School  Entertainment  and  Special  Days 

Edited  by  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Iowa,  and  Gracp:  B.  Faxon,  Massachusetts 


November  Entertainment. 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush. 

A  Son^  for  November. 

•  (Tune,  “Seeing  Nellie  Home.’’) 

November,  gray  November, 

November  now  has  come; 

The  trees  are  bare,  but  fires  are  glowing 
With  their  cheer  in  every  home. 

The  nights  are  long  and  frosty; 

The  days  are  short  and  drear; 

But  oh  we  love  the  gray  November 
For  it  brings  Thanksgiving  near. 

Refrain. 

For  it  brings  Thanksgiving  near; 

For  it  brings  Thanksgiving  near; 

Oh  yes,  we  love  the  gray  November, 

For  it  brings  Thanksgiving  near. 

A  Rhyme  of  Thanksgiving  Week. 

For  four  little  girls.  To  be  given  with  gestures  imi¬ 
tating  the  actions  described. 

First  Girl. 

On  Monday  we  wash  and  dry  the  clothes. 
And  scrub  the  floors  up,  too. 

For  Thursday  is  Thanksgiving  Day 
And  there  is  much  to  do. 

All  Together. 

Oh  rub  and  scrub,  and  scrub  and  scrub ! 

Oh  rub  and  scrub  away; 

For  all  things  must  look  clean  and  nice 
Upon  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Second  Girl. 

On  Tuesday  we  heat  the  flat-irons  hot 
And  iron  with  might  and  main, 

And  polish  up  the  silver,  too. 

Until  it  shines  again. 

All  Together. 

Oh  press  and  fold  and  polish,  too; 

And  work  with  all  your  might. 

Till  snowy  tablecloths  are  smooth; 

And  forks  and  spoons  are  bright. 

Third  Girl. 

On  Wednesday  we  heat  the  baking  oven 
And  bring  out  flour  and  spice. 

All  morning  long  we  cook  and  bake. 

Oh  doesn’t  the  room  smell  nice! 

All  Together. 

Oh  sift  and  mix  with  careful  hand 
And  deftly  stir  and  beat; 

Bake  pies  and  puddings,  cakes  and  meats; 
And  all  things  good  to  eat. 

Fourth  Girl. 

On  Thursday  we  wake  up  very  glad ; 
Thanksgiving  Day  is  here. 

The  company  that  we  love  best 
Will  very  soon  appear. 


All  Together. 

Oh  laugh  and  sing  and  have  good  times; 

All  loving,  glad,  and  gay. 

And  thank  God  with  a  happy  heart 
On  this  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Why  Wc  Give  Thanks. 

An  exercise  for  seven  children. 

First  Child.. 

‘Why  should  we  thank  God  on  Thanksgiving?” 
Cried  little  Johnny  Bell. 

Every  one  of  us  knows  an  answer; 

Listen  and  we  will  tell. 

Second  Child. 

We  thank  Him  for  the  harvest  past. 

All  safely  gathered  in  at  last. 

Third  Child. 

We  thank  Him  for  the  sun  and  rain 
That  ripened  all  the  fruit  and  grain. 

Fourth  Child. 

We  thank  Him  for  our  daily  food; 

It  all  comes  from  His  hand  so.  good. 

Fifth  Child. 

We  thank  Him  for  our  houses  warm; 

To  shield  us  from  the  winter’s  storm. 

Sixth  Child. 

For  water  clear  and  cool  and  fair; 

For  all  the  fresh,  health-giving  air. 

Seventh  Child. 

For  all  these  things  and  much  besides 
Which  His  kind  loving  care  provides. 

Song  (In  which  all  the  school  joins.  Tune :  Blue¬ 
bell)  . 

Father,  we  thank  Thee, 

Father  in  heaven; 

Each  blessing  from  Thy  loving  hand  is  given ; 
Thy  tender  watching 
Guards  all  our  way; 

Praises  we  give  Thee  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Little  Pilgrims. 

A  Thanksgiving  exercise  for  seven  boys  and  girls  in 
Puritan  costumes. 

This  exercise  will  mean  little  to  the  children 
unless  they  catch  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  of  old. 
Tell  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  voyage; 
the  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  all  the  first 
year  in  the  New  World,  and  let  them  dramatize 
it  some  time  before  the  speaking  day.  Let 
them  sail  over  the  ocean  in  an  improvised  ship. 
Let  them  step  out  on  a  box  or  stool  which  shall 
represent  Plymouth  Rock,  and  sing  a  hymn  of 
praise.  Then  let  the  young  Pilgrim  Fathers 
pretend  to  chop  down  trees,  build  log  houses,  and 
range  thru  the  woods  with  guns  (pointers)  on 
shoulders,  looking  for  game  for  food,  while  the 
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little  Pilgrim  mothers  occupy  themselves  in  appro¬ 
priate  ways.  Let  a  part  of  the  school  be  Indians, 
with  feathers  in  their  hair,  who  creep  softly  thru 
the  forest  and  are  much  astonished  to  behold 
white  men.  Let  them  enact  the  scene  where  the 
Pilgrims  were  gathered  to  pray  for  deliverance 
from  starvation  and  in  the  midst  of  the  services 
a  ship  bringing  provisions  was  sighted. 

Lastly,  let  them  spread  a  make-believe  feast 
and  invite  the  Indians.  Be  sure  to  have  them 
sing  or  repeat  reverently,  while  around  the  table, 
the  song  above,  or  some  similar  one  for  a  grace. 

For  exercise  period  the  next  few  days,  have 
the  sports  which  the  settlers  and  the  Indians 
held  after  the  dinner,  the  running,  jumping,  and 
throwing  contests  and  so  forth. 

The  costumes  may  be  easily,  arranged.  White 
caps  made  from  large  white  handkerchiefs  with 
one  edge  turned  back  to  form  a  flap,  and  the  op¬ 
posite  edge  gathered  to  make  the  back  of  the  cap; 
white  kerchiefs,  and  long  skirts  will  transform  the 
girls.  The  boys  should  wear  dark  suits  with  deep 
collars  and  cuffs  of  white  paper  or  cloth.  Pil¬ 
grim  hats  may  also  be  made  of  stiff  dark  brown 
wrapping  paper,  with  wide  brim  and  bell  crown 
if  desired. 

» 

First  Pupil. 

We  are  little  Pilgrim  folk; 

Far  across  the  sea 

Weary  weeks  and  months  we  sailed 

That  we  might  be  free. 

Second  Pupil. 

Where  we  landed  from  the  ship. 

Chilling  icy  spray 
Dashed  upon  a  frozen  shore. 

Moaning  night  and  day. 

Third  Pupil. 

I 

Cold  the  snow  lay  all  around ; 

.  We  were  hungry,  too; 

But  we  did  not  fret  or  cry 
As  young  cowards  might  do. 

Fourth  Pupil. 

No,  we  set  to  chopping  trees; 

Worked  to  keep  us  warm. 

Built  great  fires  and  huts  of  logs 
To  shield  us  from  the  storm. 

Fifth  Pupil. 

Then,  with  gun  on  shoulder 
We  ranged  the  frozen  wood. 

Brought  in  turkeys,  deer,  and  bears 
For  our  daily  food. 

Sixth  Pupil. 

Bearing  hunger,  danger,  cold; 

Trusting  God  alway; 

So  we  opened  this  new  land 
Where  you  live  to-day. 

Seventh  Pupil. 

We  are  little  Pilgrim  folk 
Faithful,  brave,  and  true; 

And  we  want  you  all  to  be 
Brave  and  faithful,  too. 


Recitation:  A  November  Playmate. 

Little  Jack  Frost 
Came  out  one  day 

With  Polly  and  Ned 
To  have  a  play. 

He  rode  with  them 
On  the  bright  new  sled  ; 

He  pinched  their  cheeks 
And  made  them  red. 

He  hid  in  drifts 
Of  snow  so  white 

He  made  their  eyes 
Shine  clear  and  bright. 

He  went  with  them 
On  the  clear,  smooth  ice; 

He  helped  them  skate; 

Oh,  wasn’t  it  nice! 

He  took  a  hand 
In  all  their  joys; 

Oh  Jack  Frost  loves 
The  girls  and  boys ! 

Recitation :  Gay  Jack  Frost. 

A  merry  little  fellow 
Is  gay  Jack  Frost; 

The  blighted  gardens  know  him 
At  bitter  cost. 

But,  really,  he  is  friendly 
To  every  one. 

And  many  are  the  good  deeds 
He  has  done. 

.  He  drives  away  diseases; 

He  makes  pure  air, 

,  All  clear  and  crisp  and  sparkling 

Everywhere. 

He  paints  the  pretty  pictures 
On  the  pane. 

He  turns  to  fair  snow  crystals 
The  drizzling  rain. 

He  makes  the  shining  track  where 
The  children  skate. 

Oh  little  Jacky  Frost  is 
A  fine  playmate. 

Closing  recitation :  Good  Night. 

Our  pieces  now  are  spoken. 

And  silence  soon,  unbroken. 

Shall  reign  within  the  school-room  walls; 

For  we  are  going  home. 

To-morrow  is  a  holiday; 

To-morrow  is  a  jolly  day; 

We  bid  a  gay  good-night  to  all; 

Thanksgiving  time  has  come. 

To  the  school.  Good  night ! 

School  responds.  Good  night! 

To  the  teacher.  Good  night! 

Teacher  responds.  Good  night ! 

All  Together.  Thanksgiving  time  has  come. 
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Entertainment  for  December. 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Iowa. 

A  Song  for  Christmas  Time. 

(Tune,  “A  Little  Birdie  in  a  Tree.”) 

Stars  shine  bright  and  keen  winds  blow; 
Laughingly  children  go; 

Merry  bells  make  tuneful  chime 
At  the  Christmas  time. 

All  the  world  is  happy; 

Full  of  love  and  cheer; 

Children  sing  in  gladness; 

Christmas  time  is  here. 

Refrain. 

Stars  shine  bright  and  keen  winds  blow;  . 
Laughingly  children  go. 

Merry  bells  make  tuneful  chime 
At  the  Christmas  time. 

Flickering  with  glancing  beam  ] 

Gay  balls  shine;  candles  gleam; 

Sparkling  fruit  hangs  fair  to  see 
On  the  Christmas  tree. 

Happy,  happy  voices 
Raise  the  song  again; 

Hark!  the  echoes  answer 
Peace,  good-will  to  men. 

Refrain :  Stars  shine  bright;  etc 

Making  the  Records. 

(A  little  dialog  for  Christmas  time.) 

CHARACTERS. 

Santa  Claus,  in  dressing-gown  and  skull-cap,  or  any 
suitable  indoor  costume. 

The  Brownies,  each  working  on  a  toy,  except  Scribble, 
who  carries  a  very  big  book. 

Teacher,  in  any  grown-up  costume,  with  a  primer  in 
her  hand. 

Scene. — Santa  Claus’s  work -shop.  Half  a  dozen 
Brownies  working  on  toys  and  Scribble  writing  in  the 
record  book.  They  work  a  moment  in  silence,  then 
begin  to  sing  as  they  work.  Scribble  beating  time  with 
his  pencil. 

Song  of  the  Christmas  Brownies. 

(Tune:  “Winter-time,”  Modern  Music  Series,  First 
Book,  by  Eleanor  Smith.) 

Early  we  rise  at  peep  of  day 
And  to  our  labor  haste  away; 

Pounding,  and  gluing,  and  making  toys; 

We  work  for  all  the  girls  and  boys. 

Summer  and  winter  all  day  long 
We  ply  our  tools  with  merry  song, 

Steadily  working  all  the  year 
To  bring  about  the  Christmas  cheer. 

(Enter  Santa  Claus.) 

Santa  Claus:  Well,  my  brownies,  how  are  you 
getting  along? 

First  Brownie:  Finely,  Santa  Claus;  finely. 
The  toys  are  almost  done. 

Second  Brownie:  My  toy  wagon  will  be  finished 
when  I  have  fastened  on  this  tongue. 

Third  Brownie:  My  tin  trumpet  only  needs  to 
be  painted. 

Fourth  Brownie:  This  wooly  dog  is  all  done  but 
the  squeak. 

Fifth  Brownie:  This  doll  only  needs  to  have 
her  cheeks  painted  and  she  can  be  set  up  to  dry. 

Santa  Claus:  (Heartily),  Well  done;  my 
brownies;  well  done.  Scribble,  how  are  you  get¬ 
ting  on  with  the  records? 


Scribble:  I  have  just  finished  writing  down 
all  that  you  have  given  me. 

Santa  Claus:  Very  good!  I  will  get  some  more 
items  for  you.  (Goes  to  the  telephone,  which 
may  be  made  of  two  tip  cans  connected  with  a 
string,  if  no  better  substitute  is  obtainable,  and 
rings  up  Central.)  Hello  Central!  Give  me  the 
school-house!  (To  himself)  I  used  to  have  to 
get  out  my  spy-glass  and  climb  up  in  my  high 
tower  and  look  all  over  the  world  to  see  how  the 
children  were  doing,  but  these  modern  inventions 
do  certainly  make  life  easier.  (Thru  the  tele¬ 
phone)  Hello,  teacher!  Is  that  you? 

Teac/ier  ' (speaking  into  her  part  of  the  telephone 
at  the  other  side  of  the  room.)  Hello,  Santa 
Claus.  Glad  to  have  you  call  me  up.  What 
can  I  do  for  you? 

Santa  Claus:  Will  you  please  tell  me  just  how 
your  children  have  been  doing  the  past  week.  I 
must  ^  tell  Scribble,  my  secretary,  what  to  put 
down  in  the  records. 

Teacher:  Certainly  I  will.  I  am  glad  to  report 
to  you,  for  they  have  all  been  good.  Here  are  a 
few  little  items  I  jotted  down  particularly. to  tell 
you.  Johnny  Jones  has  been  trying  very  hard  to 
break  that  bad  habit  of  whispering  and  turning 
around,  which  bothers  the  school  so  much.  He 
has  studied  his  lessons  this  week  like  a  man. 

Santa  Claus:  Good.  My  brownies  are  making 
a  little  steam-engine  for  a  boy  who  tries,  and  I’ll 
give  it  to  Johnny.  How  is  Bettie  Brown  about 
her  writing  now? 

Teacher:  Oh,  Bettie  Brown  is  learning  to 
make  beautiful  writing  and  number  work.  Her 
work  is  so  careful  and  her  paper  so  clean  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  look  over  it. 

Santa  Claus:  That  is  fine!  Bettie  shall  have 
a  beautiful  doll  in  the  prettiest  kind  of  a  dress 
to  reward  her  for  being  so  neat. 

Teacher:  Tommy  Trotter  is  much  ashamed 
of  the  tardy  marks  he  has  made,  and  he  has  re¬ 
solved  not  to  be  late  at  school  once  more  this  year. 

Santa  Claus:  Good  for  Tommy!  I’ll  give  him 
a  Waterbury  watch  to  help  him  be  prompt. 

Teacher:  Susie  May  is  ever  so  kind  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones  at  recess  and  before  and  after  school. 
She  takes  care  of  them  like  a  little  mother  and 
makes  them  very  happy. 

Santa  Claus:  That  is  one  of  the  best  things  I 
have  heard.  I  love  any  one  who  is  good  to  the 
little  children.  I  will  bring  something  very  nice 
in  my  pack  for  Susie.  Have  you  any  more  items 
for  me? 

Teacher:  Yes,  ever  so  many.  But  the  school- 
bell  has  begun  to  ring  and  I  must  take  up  school. 
I’ll  tell  you  the  rest  when  school  is  over.  Good¬ 
bye,  Santa  Claus.  You’ll  bring  all  my  boys  and 
girls  presents,  won’t  you? 

Santa  Claus:  Yes,  indeed.  I  bring  presents 
for  all  good  children  and  your  pupils  are  surely 
very  good.  (Rings  off  on  the  telephone  and 
turns  to  Scribble.)  Scribble,  can  you  put  all 
these  items  down  on  the  record? 

Scribble:  Yes;  sir,  every  one. 

Santa  Claus:  Very  well,  put  them  down. 
There  is  no  place  better  than  a  school-room  to 
find  out  how  children  behave.  And  I  have  found 
the  teachers  very  kind.  They  save  up  all  the 
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good  things  to  tell  me.  Come  now,  my  brownies, 
it  is  dinner  time.  We  will  go  into  the  dining¬ 
room  and  eat  roast  polar  bear,  snow  pudding; 
and  ice-cream. 

Recitation :  A  Rest  for  Santa  Claus. 

i'Dear  Santa  Claus  is  very  good,” 

Said  Clarice  Doris  May; 

t‘.  He  works  so  hard  the  whole  year  thru 
Until  the  Christmas  Day. 

^‘And  then  he  stays  up  all  night  long 
To  drive  his  sleigh  around. 

And  bring  his  great  pack  to  the  roofs 
Where  children  may  be  found. 

iT’m  sure  he  must  be  very  tired 
When  Christmas  morning  comes 

And  he  has  given  the  presents  around; 

The  dolls,  and  sleds,  and  drums. 

lT  think  that  he  must  want  to  sleep 
The  whole  of  Christmas  Day 

And  not  get  down  his  books  to  write 
What  bad  girls  do  and  say. 

“And  so  I  mean  to  be  as  good 
As  ever  I  can  be. 

That  Santa  Claus  may  have  a  rest 
After  his  work,  you  see.” 


Recitation:  W^ich  Made  the  Best  Present? 

Three  little  girls  with  sunny  curls 
Sat  sewing  busily; 

They  were  all  making  Christmas  presents 
As  any  one  might  see. 

“I  mean  to  give  this  to  Aunt  Kate,” 

Said  chattering  little  Bess, 

“  Because  she’ll  give  me  something  nice; 

Some  new  gold  beads,  I  guess.” 

“And  I’ll  give  this  to  grandpapa,” 

Said  skilful  little  Flo; 

“  He’ll  pat  my  head  and  say,  surprised; 
‘Why,  dear,  how  well  you  sew!”' 

“  I  shall  give  this  to  mother  dear,” 

Said  patient  little  Julie; 

‘‘  I  want  to  make  her  something 
Because  I  love  her  truly.” 

Which  of  these  presents  would  you  rather  have; 
What  Bessie  or  Flo  or  Julie  gave? 

(Closing  Stanza  to  be  repeated  just  at  dis¬ 
missal.) 

Girls:  Vacation  has  come  and  we’re  glad  as 
can  be; 

Boys:  Hurrah,  now  for  frolic  and  festivity. 
Girls:  With  love  to  each  playmate,  then; 
softly  we  call. 

All:  Merry  Christmas!  Merry  Christmas! 
Merry  Christmas  to  all! 


“Old  Bob  Crow  arrived  dressed  in  his  best  clothes  and  with  a  stovenine  hat  on  his  head. 
“The  animals  all  cheered  him  for  taev  saw  he  had  his  fiddle  under  his  win!?.” 

[This  illustration  by  Mr.  Shorey  is  to  go  with  his  delightful  story  in  The  Child  World  this  month.] 


Bunny = Rabbit's  Party 

A  Story  for  Thanksgiving  Time 

By  G.  H.  Shorey 

Illustrated  by  the  Author. 


Bunny  Rabbit  who  lived  in  the  lane,  gave  a  party  one  day,  and  invited 
all  of  his  many  friends  to  come. 

So  the  Bull-frog  and  the  little  Mud-turtle  from  the  brook,  after  wash¬ 
ing  their  faces  for  the  tenth  time,  started  off  for  the  party — the  P ollywogs 
being  much  too  young  for  parties  were  left  behind,  to  play  hide  and  seek 
with  the  little  fish. 

On  their  way,  the  Frog  and  the  Turtle  met  first  the  grey  Squirrel,  in  his 
beautiful  grey  coat,  and  then  the  Chipmunk,  who  flirted  his  busy  little 
tail  every  time  he  spoke.  A  lot  of  other  animals  joined  them  as  they 
went  slowly  along. 

Of  course  they  couldn’t  travel  very  fast,  on  account  of  the  turtle,  but 
after  a  time  they  reached  the  old  hollow  tree,  where  Bunny’s  party  was  to 
be  given. 

Over  the  doorway.  Bunny  had  formed  with  some  wintergreen  berries, 
the  word  ‘"Welcome.”  To  be  sure  some  of  the  letters  were  wrong  end 
to,  but  just  the  same  all  of  the  animals  admired  the  pretty  thing. 

Inside  of  the  tree,  Bunny-Rabbit,  with  an  apron  on,  was  setting  the  table 
and  getting  things  ready. 

He  used  two  long  benches  on  each  side  of  the  table,  instead  of  chairs. 
The  benches  were  much  higher  on  one  end  than  the  other,  so  that  the 
little  short  animals,  like  the  mouse  and  the  chipmunk  could  sit  there,  and 
their  heads  would  then  be  level  with  the  heads  of  the  larger  animals  on 
the  low  end  of  the  bench. 

Pretty  soon  old  Bob  Crow  arrived  dressed  in  his  best  clothes  and  with 
a  stove-pipe  hat  on  his  head.  The  animals  all  cheered  him,  for  they  saw 
he  had  his  fiddle  under  his  wing. 

As  he  was  much  older  than  the  other  creatures,  Bunny  brought  out  a 
three-legged  stool  for  him  to  sit  on. 
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After  filling  his  pipe,  Bob  Crow  talked  in  very  wise  fashion  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  grouped  about.  “'Pears  to  me  we’re  having  the  ‘growingest’ 
weather  for  corn  I  ever  see,  ’  ’  said  the  Crow,  lighting  his  pipe  and  glancing 
sideways  at  the  sky. 

No  one  ever  thought  of  disputing  the  crow,  so  they  all  agreed  that  it 
was  a  remarkable  year  for  corn. 

“And  that  reminds  me,  I  never  saw  you  with  so  many  freckles  as  you 
have  this  year,”  said  the  Crow  looking  at  the  Frog. 

“Yes,  it  is  an  awful  good  year  for  freckles,”  said  the  Frog  not  knowing 
what  else  to  say. 

At  this  the  Raccoon  tittered  and  started  the  Chipmunk  laughing,  which 
made  the  Crow  angry  at  both. 

“Your  manners  are  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  they  were  last  year, 

‘  Coony,  ’  ’  said  the  Crow  crossly. 


“They  are  much  worse  than  they  used  to  be,”  said  the  Fox,  who  on 
account  of  the  tricks  he  had  had  played  on  him  l3y  the  ’Coon  was  not  very 
friendly  with  the  roguish  fellow. 

At  this  remark,  the  ’Coon  laughed  so  heartily  that  he  lost  his  hold 
on  the  stump,  where  he  had  been  trying  to  stand  on  his  head,  and  fell 
straight  on  top  of  the  Maltese  Pussy,  who  was  just  finishing  washing 
her  face  for  the  party. 

He  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  in  his  haste  to  get  away  from  the 
Pussy’s  sharp  claws,  he  rushed  past  the  opening  in  the  hollow  tree, 
just  as  Bunny- Rabbit  was  coming  out  to  say  that  the  party  was  ready. 

Coony  s  head  butted  poor  Bunny  in  the  middle  of  his  soft  furry 
stomach,  sending  him  head-over-heels  backwards — the  words  “Supper  is 
ready  ’  sounding  very  funny  being  knocked  out  of  Bunny  in  the  way  they 
were. 

The  ’Coon  was  now  in  disgrace  on  account  of  his  rudeness,  and  was  left 
outside  the  tree,  while  the  others  all  trooped  in  to  eat  of  the  good  things 
on  Bunny’s  taV  ' 
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He  was  told  he  might  stand  at  the  door  and  sniff  of  the  dainties,  but  he 
couldn’t  come  in. 

He  made  so  much  noise  sniffing,  however,  that  they  finally  sent  him 
away  entirely. 

’Coony  was  such  a  good-natured  rascal,  that  he  really  didn’t  care  much, 
but  he  at  once  set  his  wits  to  work  to  think  of  some  way  to  get  even  with 
the  animals  who  were  having  such  a  jolly  time  and  leaving  him  out. 

He  happened  to  think  that  his  old  friend  the  Owl  lived  up  in  the  tree, 
— in  fact  his  home  was  in  the  hollow  part  almost  over  the  Bunny’s  table. 

As  the  Owl  was  a  very  shy  fellow,  no  one  knew  he  lived  in  the  tree,  ex¬ 
cept  the  ’Coon,  who  scrambled  up  the  trunk  and  looked  in  the  window  of 
Mr.  Owl’s  home  and  saw  him  sitting  inside,  fast  asleep. 

’Coony  reached  in  and  tapped  him  on  the  head,  to  wake  him  up,  which 
he  did  in  a  hurry,  ^napping  his  great  bill  at  the  little  brown  paw  of  the 
’Coon  before  he  noticed  what  it  was. 

“  Hoo  !  Hoo  !  ”  laughed  the  Owl.  Lucky  your  hand  was  just  out  of 
reachj  ’Coony,  or  I  might  have  bitten  it  off.” 

“Hush  !”  said  the  ’Coon,  I  can  get  you  something  much  nicer  than  my 
hand  to  eat,  if  you’ll  do  as  I  tell  you.” 

“Hoo  !  Hoo  !  Hoo  !”  laughed  the  Owl  again. 

Then  the  ’Coon  and  the  Owl  whispered  for  a  few  minutes,  with  their 
heads  close  together,  and  in  a  moment  or  so  the  ’Coon  slid  down  to  the 
ground. 

He  peeked  in  the  door  of  the  tree,  and  saw  the  merry  animals  were  just 
finishing  the  first  course,  so  he  galloped  off  to  a  nearby  field  as  hard  as  he 
could  go,  where  he  found  a  little  pumpkin.  Hollowing  this  out,  and  put¬ 
ting  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose  in  it,  and  a  couple  of  cat-tails  out  of  the  side 
for  ears,  he  hurried  back  to  the  tree. 

Putting  his  head  inside  the  pumpkin,  he  stepped  into  the  doorway,  and 
waving  his  little  brown  paws,  he  groaned  as  loud  as  he  could — at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Owl  who  was  waiting  up  in  the  dark  hollow  of  the  tree  sung 
out  mournfully,  “  Hoo  !  Hoo  !  Hoo  !” 

At  first  the  animals  were  too  frightened  to  move,  and  they  made  a 
rush  for  the  little  window,  not  daring  to  pass  the  frightful  looking  figure 
in  the  doorway. 

It  was  really  disgraceful  to  see  the  rude  way  those  frightened  animals 
snarled  and  scratched  to  get  out  of  the  little  opening. 

The  Pussy,  the  Crow,  and  the  Bunny-Rabbit  all  tried  to  squeeze  through 
at  the  same  time,  and  got  stuck;  and  those  behind,  casting  fearful  glances 
at  the  dreadful  figure  in  the  doorway,  reached  up  and  with  a  mighty 
shove,  pushed  the  three  kicking,  scratching  creatures  out  of  the  window 
and  then  scrambled  out  themselves. 

In  a  jiffy,  the  place  was  cleared,  and  the  ’Coon  walked  in,  took  off  his 
pumpkin  mask,  the  Owl  came  down,  and  the  two  rascals  ate  and  ate  until 
they  could  eat  no  more.  When  Bunny- Rabbit  crawled  back,  later  on. 
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and  peeked  through  the  window,  he  saw  the  ’Coon  and  the  Owl  leaning 
up  against  each  other  fast  asleep  and  snoring,  the  ’Coon’s  arm  resting  in 
his  plate  of  pudding. 

Running  swiftly  from  the  place,  the  Bunny  soon  got  all  the  animals  to¬ 
gether  again,  and  they  went  back  to  the  tree,  where  the  ’Coon  and  the 
Owl  were  still  sleeping. 

The  Crow  took  a  piece  of  string  out  of  his  pocket,  and  very  carefully 
tied  the  ’Coon’s  legs  to  those  of  the  Owl. 


The  animals  then  stood  around  in  a  circle  and  altogether  each  cried, 
squeaked,  barked,  or  crowed  according  to  his  way,  and  as  loudly  as  possible. 

The  tremendous  racket  awoke  both  the  sleepers,  who  tried  to  jump  up 
from  the  bench  where  they  had  been  sitting,  but  their  legs  being  tied 
they  fell  under  the  table,  kicking  and  struggling. 

“  Leg-go-my-leg  !  Leg-go-myleg  !”  one  would  squeal;  and  the  other 
would  say,  “I  aint  a-holdin’  it,”  until  the  animals  were  rolling  on  the 
floor  with  laughter. 

Finally  the  string  broke,  and  the  two  tumbled  head-over-heels  back¬ 
wards  where  both  sat  up  and  looked  stupidly  at  each  other,  and  at  the 
laughing  animals. 

“I  guess  v/e  are  even  now,”  they  shouted,  “so  we’ll  finish  the  feast,  and 
let  the  Owl  and  ’Coon  have  some.” 

After  every  crumb  was  eaten  Bob  Crow  fiddled  his  brightest  tunes, 
while  they  all  danced  together,  ’Coony  the  liveliest  of  them  all. 

Finally  the  Sun  said  he  was  tired  holding  his  light  up  any  longer  and 
was  going  to  bed,  and  they  had  better  go  home  ;  so  off  they  went  shout¬ 
ing  and  singing,  while  Bunny-Rabbit  stood  in  the  doorway  and  waved 
’Coony’s  pumpkin  mask  at  them. 


Poems  Worth  Memorizing 


!*)oats  Sail  on  the  Kiver. 

Boats  sail  on  the  rivers, 

And  ships  sail  on  the  seas; 

But  clouds  that  sail  across  the  sky 
Are  prettier  far  than  these. 

There  are  bridges  on  the  rivers, 

As  pretty  as  you  please; 

But  the  bow  that  bridges  heaven 
And  overtops  the  trees 
And  builds  a  road  from  earth  to  sky. 
Is  prettier  far  than  these. 

— Christina  G.  Rossetti. 

Ode  to  Autumn. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness. 
Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch 
eaves  run; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  moss’d  cottage- 
trees. 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel 
shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel;  to  set  budding  more. 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never 
cease ; 

For  summer  has  o’erbrimm’d  their  clam¬ 
my  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy 
store? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may 
find 

Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 
Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing 
wind; 

Or  on  a  half-reap’d  furrow  sound  asleep, 
Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while 
thy  hook 

Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined 
flowers ; 

And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost 
keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook; 
Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozing,  hours  by 
hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  spring?  Ay, 
where  are  they? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music 
too, — 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying 
day 

And  touch  the  stubble  plains  with  rosy 
hue; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats 
mourn 


Among  the  river-sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from 
hilly  bourn; 

Hedge-crickets  sing;  and  now  with  treble 
soft 

The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden- 
croft; 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the 
skies. 

— John  Keatb. 

Little  Brown  Hands. 

They  drive  home  the  cows  from  the  pas 
ture. 

Up  thru  the  long  shady  lane. 

Where  the  quail  whistles  loud  in  the 
wheatfields 

That  are  yellow  with  ripening  grain. 
They  find  in  the  thick  waving  grasses. 
Where  the  scarlet-lipped  strawberry 
grows; 

They  gather  the  earliest  snowdrops. 

And  the  first  crimson  buds  of  the  rose. 

They  toss  the  new  hay  in  the  meadow; 

They  gather  the  elder-bloom  white; 
They  find  where  the  dusky  grapes  purple 
In  the  soft-tinted  October  light. 

They  know  where  the  apples  hang  ripest. 
And  are  sweeter  than  Italy’s  wines; 
They  know  where  the  fruit  hangs  the 
thickest 

On  the  long,  thorny  blackberry  vines. 

They  gather  the  delicate  seaweeds. 

And  build  tiny  castles  of  sand; 

They  pick  up  the  beautiful  seashells. 
Fairy  barks  that  have  drifted  to  land. 
They  wave  from  the  tall,  rocking  treetops. 
Where  the  oriole’s  hammock  nest 
swings; 

And  at  night  time  are  folded  in  slumber 
By  a  song  that  a  fond  mother  sings. 

• 

Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest; 

The  humble  and  poor  become  great; 
And  so,  from  these  brown-handed  children 
Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  state. 

The  pen  of  the  author  and  statesman. 
The  noble  and  wise  of  the  land. 

The  sword,  and  the  chisel,  and  palette. 
Shall  be  held  in  the  little  brown  hand. 

— Mary  H.  Krout. 

Jack  Frost. 

The  Frost  looked  forth  on  a  -still,  clear 
night. 

And  whispered,  “Now,  I  shall  be  out  of 
sight; 
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So,  thru  the  valley  and  over  the  height 
In  silence  I’ll  take  my  way. 

I  will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  tb 
rain. 

That  make  such  a  bustle  and  noise  in  vain 
But  I’ll  be  as  busy  as  they!  ’’ 

So  he  flew  to  the  mountain  and  powdered 
its  crest. 

He  lit  on  the  trees  and  their  boughs  he 
dressed 

With  diamonds  and  pearls;  and  over  the 
breast 

Of  the  quivering  lake,  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  glittering  point  of  many  a  spear 
Which  he  hung  on  its  margin,  far  and  near 
Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 

A 

He  went  to  the  window  of  those  who  slept. 
And  over  each  pane  like  a  fairy  crept; 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he 
stepped. 

By  the  light  of  the  morn  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things!  There  were  flow¬ 
ers  and  trees. 

There  were  bevies  of  birds,  and  swarms  cf 
bees; 

There  were  cities  and  temples  and  towers; 
and  these 

All  pictured  in  silvery  sheen! 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair 
He  peeped  in  the  cupboard  and  finding 
there 

That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare ; 

“Now,  just  to  set  them  a-thinking. 

I’ll  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,’’  said  he, 
“This  costly  pitcher  I’ll  burst  in  three! 
And  the  glass  of  water  they’ve  left  for  me,  | 
Shall  ‘tchick’  to  tell  them  I’m  drink¬ 
ing.’’ 

— Hannah  Gould. 

Lullaby. 

Lullaby,  oh,  lullaby! 

Flowers  are  closed  and  lambs  are  sleeping; 
Lullaby,  oh,  lullaby! 

Stars  are  up,  the  moon  is  peeping; 

Lullaby,  oh,  lullaby! 

While  the  birds  are  silence  keeping. 
Lullaby,  oh,  lullaby! 

Sleep,  my  baby,  fall  a-sleeping,  ( 

Lullaby,  oh,  lullaby! 

— Christina  G.  Rossetti,  t 


Poems  for  Thanksgiving  Time 

The  poems  given  below  are  all  taken  from  a  booklet  arranged  for  the  several  “special  days” 
of  the  school  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Public  Education. 


Kind  friends,  to  all  a  greeting. 

From  far  and  near  so  gay. 

To  this  our  joyous  meeting, 

This  glad  Thanksgiving  day. 

November  fields  are  dreary, 
November  skies  are  gray, 

.  But  every  voice  is  cheery. 

This  glad  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Children,  do  you  know  the  story 
Of  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day, 

Founded  by  our  Pilgrim  Fathers 
In  that  time  so  far  away? 

They  had  given  for  religion 

Wealth  and  comfort — yes,  and  more — 

Left  their  homes  and  friends  and  kindred. 
For  a  bleak  and  barren  shore. 

On  New  England’s  rugged  headlands. 
Now  where  peaceful  Plymouth  lies. 

There  they  built  their  rough  log  cabins, 
’Neath  the  cold,  forbidding  skies. 

And  too  often  e’en  the  bravest 

Felt  his  blood  run  cold  with  dread 

Lest  the  wild  and  savage  red-man 
Burn  the  roof  above  his  head. 

Want  and  sickness,  death  and  sorrow. 
Met  their  eyes  on  every  hand; 

And  before  the  spring  had  reached  them 
They  had  buried  half  their  band. 

But  their  noble,  brave  endurance 
Was  not  exercised  in  vain; 

Summer  brought  them  brighter  prospects. 
Ripening  seed  and  waving  grain. 

And  the  patient  Pilgrim  mothers. 

As  the  harvest  time  drew  near. 

Looked  with  happy,  thankful  faces 
At  the  full  corn  on  the  ear. 

So  the  governor,  William  Bradford, 

In  the  gladness  of  his  heart. 

To  praise  God  for  all  His  mercies. 

Set  a  special  day  apart. 

That  was  in  the  autumn.  Children, 

Sixteen  hundred  twenty-one; 

Scarce  a  year  from  when  they  landed. 
And  the  colony  begun. 


And  now  when  in  late  November, 

Our  Thanksgiving  feast  is  spread, 

’Tis  the  same  time-honored  custom 
Of  those  Pilgrims  long  since  dead. 

We  shall  never  know  the  terrors 

That  they  braved  years,  years  ago; 
But  for  all  their  struggles  gave  us. 

We  our  gratitude  can  show. 

And  the  children  of  New  England, 

If  they  feast  or  praise  or  pray. 

Should  bless  God  for  those  brave  Pilgrims, 
And  their  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

—  Youth's  Companion. 

The  Reason  Why. 

We  learn  it  all  in  history — you  didn’t 
think  I  knew? 

Why,  don’t  you  s’pose  I  study  my  les¬ 
sons?  Course  I  do. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  did  it,  they  made 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Why?  O,  I  don’t  remember;  my  history 
doesn’t  say. 

Or  p’rhaps  I  wasn’t  listening  when  she 
was  telling  why; 

But  if  the  Pilgtim  Mothers  were  busy 
making  pie, 

I  s’pose  they  couldn’t  bother,  and  so  that 
was  the  way 

It  happened  that  the  Fathers  made  our 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

— Selected. 

The  Trouble. 

’Twas  the  j oiliest  sort  of  a  party; 

There  were  lassies  ‘and  laddies  a  score. 
With  ices  and  cakes,  nuts,  and  candy. 
And  all  kinds  of  goodies  in  store. 

“Did  you  have  a  good  time,  dear?”  we 
questioned. 

Next  morning,  our  eight-year-old  Ned. 
He  sighed.  “’Twas  the  best  time  I 
could  have 

Unless  I  was  bigger,”  he  said. 

— Selected. 

Little  Paul’s  Thanksgiving. 

They  tossed  him  and  they  squeezed  him. 
And  they  kissed  him  one  and  all; 

They  said,  “You  blessed,  blessed  boy!” 
And  “Darling  little  Paul!” 


But  they  didn’t  give  him  turkey. 

Nor  any  pumpkin  pie. 

And  when  the  nuts  and  grapes  went 
’round 

They  slyly  passed  him  by. 

But  he  didn’t  seem  to  mind  it. 

For  in  the  sweetest  way 
He  sat  and  sucked  his  little  thumb 
His  first  Thanksgiving  Day, 

— Selected. 

After  Harvest. 

The  days  of  harvest  are  past  again. 

We  have  cut  our  corn,  and  bound  our 
sheaves. 

And  gathered  the  apples  green  and  gold, 
’Mid  the  brown  and  crimson  orchard 
leaves. 

With  a  flowery  promise  the  springtime 
came. 

With  the  building  birds  and  blossoms 
sweet; 

But  oh!  the  honey,  the  fruit  and  wine! 

And  oh!  the  joy  of  the  corn  and  wheat! 
What  was  the  bloom  to  the  apple’s  gold, 
And  what  the  flower  to  the  honeycomb? 
What  was  the  song  that  sped  the  plow. 

To  the  joyful  song  of  the  harvest  home? 

So  sweet,  so  fair  are  the  days  of  youth; 

So  full  of  promise,  so  gay  with  song; 

To  the  lilt  of  joy  and  the  dream  of  love 
Right  merrily  go  the  hours  along; 

But  yet  in  the  harvest  time  of  life 
We  never  wish  for  its  spring  again. 
We  have  tried  our  strength,  and  proved 
our  heart! 

Our  hands  have  gathered  the  golden 
grain; 

We  have  eaten  with  sorrow  her  bitter 
bread, 

And  love  has  fed  us  with  honeycomb; 
Sweet  youth,  we  can  never  weep  for  thee 
When  life  has  come  to  its  harvest  home. 

When  the  apples  are  red  on  the  topmost 
bough. 

We  do  not  think  of  their  blooming 
hour; 

When  the  vine  hangs  low  with  its  purple 
fruit. 

We  do  not  long  for  its  pale  green  flower; 
o  then,  when  hopes  of  our  spring  at  last 
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Are  found  in  the  fruit  of  the  busy  brain,  We  worship  his  own  Great  Spirit,  who 
In  the  heart’s  sweet  love,  in  the  hand’s  maketh  the  harvest  grow, 
brave  toil, 

We  shall  not  wish  for  our  youth  again.  “So  shoulder  your  matchlocks,  masters; 

there  is  hunting  of  all  degrees. 

Ah,  no,  we  shall  say,  with  a  glad  content.  And  fishermen,  take  your  tackle  and 
After  the  years  of  our  hard  unrest:  scour  for  spoil  the  seas; 

“Thank  God  for  our  ripened  hopes  and  And  maidens  and  dames  of  Plymouth, 
toil!  your  delicate  crafts  employ 

Thank  God,  the  harvest  of  life  is  best. ’’  To  honor  our  first  Thanksgiving,  and 
— Amelia  E.  Barr,  in  Wisconsin  Farmer.  make  it  a  feast  of  joy. 


A  Trying  Question. 

ff  turkeys  were  tall  as  telegraph  poles. 
And  ten  times  broader  and  fatter, 

Who’d  do  the  carving 
To  keep  us  from  starving. 

And  what  could  we  use  for  a  platter? 

— Anna  M.,  Pratt,  in  Youth’s  Companion. 

November. 

Trees  bare  and  brown, 

Dry  leaves  everywhere. 

Dancing  up  and  down, 

Whirling  thru  the  air. 

Red-cheeked  apples  roasted. 

Popcorn  almost  done. 

Toes  and  chestnuts  toasted. 

That’s  November  fun. 

— Selected. 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Day. 

“And  now,”  said  the  Governor,  gazing 
abroad  on  the  piled-up  store 
Of  the  sheaves  that  dotted  the  clearings 
and  covered  the  meadows  o’er, 

“  ’Tis  meet  that  we  render  praises  because 
of  this  yield  of  grain; 

’Tis  meet  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
be  thanked  for  His  sun  and  rain. 

“And  therefore,  I,  William  Bradford  (by 
the  grace  of  God  to-day. 

And  the  franchise  of  this  good  people), 
governor  of  Plymouth,  say, — 

Thru  virtue  of  vested  power, — ye  shall 
gather  with  one  accord 
And  hold  in  the  month  of  November, 
Thanksgiving  unto  the  Lord. 

“He  hath  granted  us  peace  and  plenty, and 
the  quiet  we  have  sought  so  long; 

He  hath  thwarted  the  wily  savage,  and 
kept  him  from  wrack  and  wrong; 
And  unto  our  feast  the  sachem  shall  be 
bidden,  that  he  may  know 


“We  fail  of  the  fruits  and  dainties,  we 
fail  of  the- old  home  cheer; 

Ah!  these  are  the  lightest  losses,  may¬ 
hap,  that  befall  us  here. 

But  see!  in  our  open  clearings  how  golden 
the  melons  lie! 

Enrich  them  with  sweets  and  spices,  and 
give  us  the  pumpkin-pie!” 

So,  bravely  the  preparations  went  on  for 
the  autumn  feast; 

The  deer  and, the  bear  were  slaughtered; 

wild  game  from  the  greatest  to  least 
Was  heaped  in  the  colony  cabins;  brown 
home-brew  served  for  wine; 

And  the  plum  and  the  grape  of  the  forest 
for  orange  and  peach  and  pine. 

At  length  came  the  day  appointed;  the 
‘  snow  had  begun  to  fall, 

But  the  clang  of  the  meeting-house  belfry 
rang  merrily  over  all. 

And  summoned  the  folk  of  Plymouth, 
who  hastened  with  glad  accord 
To  listen  to  Elder  Brewster  as  he  fer¬ 
vently  thanked  the  Lord. 

In  his  seat  sat  Governor  Bradford;  men, 
matrons,  and  maidens  fair. 

Miles  Standish  and  all  his  soldiers,  with 
corslet  and  sword  were  there; 

And  sobbing  and  tears  and  gladness  had 
each  in  its  turn  the  sway, 

For  the  grave  of  sweet  Rose  Standish 
o’ershadowed  Thanksgiving  Day. 

And  when  Massasoit,  the  sachem,  sat 
down  with  his  hundred  braves. 

And  ate  the  varied  riches  of  gardens  and 
woods  and  waves. 

And  looked  on  the  granaried  harvest, 
with  a  blow  on  his  brawny  chest, 

He  muttered:  “The  Spirit  loves  his 
white  children  best!” 

— Margaret  J.  Preston. 


Bertie’s  Thanksgiving. 

Hurrah  for  Thanksgiving!  “What  for?” 
did  you  say? 

Why,  sir,  if  you  don’t  know,  it’s  queer; 

I’m  going  to  grandpa’s;  say,  ain’t  that 
enough 

To  “rattle”  most  any  boy  here? 

Did  you  have  a  grandpa  when  you  were 
a  boy? 

And  didn’t  you  go  once  a  year 

To  help  him  eat  all  the  jolly  good  things 

He  fixes  for  Thanksgiving  cheer? 

It’s  grandma,  I  s’pose  tho,  that  makes  all 
the  pies, 

Such  stunning  ones,  pumpkin  and 
mince, 

And  puddings  and  cakes,  with  frosting 
and  tarts 

That’s  quite  good  enough  for  a  prince. 

And  there’s  the  turkey,  and  chicken,  and 
ducks 

All  stuffed  with  such  jolly  good  stuff. 

A  boy  has  to  eat  till  he  can’t  eat  any  more. 

And  then  he  ain’t  got  half  enough. 

There’s  a  cute  little  pig  with  some  corn 
in  its  mouth; 

You’d  think  he  was  going  to  squeal; 

It  seems  most  a  pity  to  eat  him  up,  too, 

But  he  beats  them  all,  by  a  deal. 

And  then  in  the  evening  there’s  apples 
and  nuts, 

And  games  till  the  old  clock  strikes  ten, 

Then  all  the  small  cousins  must  go  off  to 
bed 

And  dream  it  all  over  again. 

But  sometimes  the  dreams  don’t  seem 
half  so  nice; 

There’s  Injuns,  and  bears,  and  sly  mice. 

And  they  dance  on  your  stomach  and 
pull  at  your  scalp,  * 

In  a  manner  that  ain’t  very  nice. 

But  they  all  run  away  with  the  bright 
morning  sun, 

And  we  all  bundle  up  and  go  home. 

Then  hurrah  for  Thanksgiving:  I  say, 
sir,  don’t  you? 

I  wish  it  would  hurry  and  come. 

— Housekeeping 
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Autumn  Busy  Work 

By  Ida  Oliver,  Wisconsin 


D 


Nut  BoaU.  Japanese  Parasols. 

URING  the  fall  months  when  the  nuts  are  To  make  these  pretty  little  parasols  we  must 

so  plentiful,  every  child  can  gather  a  few  have  a  cork  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 

of  the  different  kinds  that  grow  near  his  diameter,  twelve  ordinary  toothpicks,  a  skewer, 
home.  Now,  if  he  will  add  to  this  col-  or  sharpened  stick  about  five  inches  in  length, 
lection  a  few  cents’  worth  of  peanuts,  he  will  be  and  a  ball  of  yarn  of  some  bright,  attractive  color, 
surprised  at  the  good  times  he  can  have  and  the  Two  or  three  colors  or  shades  of  the  same  color 

many  “cute”  things  he  can  make,  while  at  the  may  be  used  with  good  results, 

same  tirne  he  will  be  picking  up  bits  of  useful  The  toothpicks  should  first  be  stuck  around 
information.  the  upper  edge  of  the  cork,  so  they  will  point  out- 

Wonderful  little  skiffs  can  be  made  from  the  ward  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  the  pointed 
hulls  of  the  hickory  nuts.  Jack  Frost  is  throwing  end  of  the  stick  stuck  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
them  down  by  the  basketful,  to  the  ground.  We  cork. 

will  halve  them,  and  by  cutting  a  paper  sail  and  Fasten  one  end  of  the  yarn  to  a  toothpick  as 
stringing  it  on  a  tooth  pick,  we  shall  soon  be  ready  near  the  cork  as  possible,  and  wind  to  within  a 
for  a  sail.  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  ends  of  the  picks. 

Hickory  Nut  Dolls.  In  winding,  the  yarn  is  brought  back  and  then 

The  old  Hickory  Nut  Woman  is  excellent  fun.  under  to  the  next  pick,  thus  making  a  ribbed 
Her  head  must  be  a  hickory  nut,  using  the  point  effect. 

for  her  nose.  With  our  water  colors  we  can  paint  - 

eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth.  A  stick  run  thru  the 
nut  and  down  into  a  small,  round  pasteboard  box; 
forms  the  frame- work  of  our  “mammy.” 

We  may  dress  her  as  gaily  as  we  wish.  A  tur-  [Continued  from  page  1S9.] 

ban,  kerchief,  and  an  apron  improve  her  wonder-  27.  A  lady  has  ten  cubes  of  sugar  If  she  puts 
fully. -  We  must  stuff  the  waist  with  cotton  and  two  cubes  in  each  cup  of  tea,  how  many  cups  of 
draw  the  cloth  over  the  edges  of  the  box  to  form  has  she? 

the  skirt.  n  i  i  u  28.  A  cake  of  soap  was  6"  long  by  2"  wide  by  1" 

Peanut  John.  high.  Show  two-thirds  of  the  cake. 

Peanut  John  is  another  good  fellow.  To  make  29.  A  package  of  baking  soda  is  3"  long  by  2" 
him  we  must  have  five  one-toed  nuts,  eight  two-  wide  by  2"  high.  If  8  cu.  in.  of  the  soda  were 
toed  nuts,  and  one  three-toed  nut.  spilled,  how  much  is  left? 

The  three-toed  nut  will  form  the  body,  and  to  30.  A  box  is  4"  long  by  2"  wide  by  1"  high, 
this  we  must  sew  a  one-toed  nut  to  form  the  head.  How  many  1"  cubes  of  ice  can  be  put  in  it? 

For  arms  and  legs  we  must  string  two  two-toed  31.  Take  the  tape  measure  and  show  me  one-half 
nuts  with  a  one-toed  nut,  and  sew  to  the  body.  of  a  yard. 

We  will  next  paint  a  water  color  face  and  plait  32.  A  bar  of  soap  was  2"  long  by  2"  wide  by  1'^ 
a  black  silk  queue,  and  by  dressing  our  peanut  high.  Show  three  bars. 

man  in  a  tight  cap,  loose  trousers,  and  a  blouse,  33.  A  lady  had  one-half  of  a  yard  of  lace.  She 
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gave  away  9".  How  many  inches  has  she  left? 

34.  A  flower  stem  was  4"  long. 
When  it  was  9"  long  how  many 
inches  had  it  grown? 

35.  One-third  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
makes  a  solid  2"  long  by  2"  wide  by 
1"  high .  Show  me  one  pound . 

36.  A  pound  of  candy  is  equal 
to  a  solid  4"  long  by  2"  wide  by  2!' 
high.  Show  me  one-half  of  a  pound. 

37.  A  box  of  figs  4"  long  by  2" 
wide  by  1"  high  weighs  one  pound. 
Show  me  a  two  pound  box. 

38.  A  box  of  starch  2"  long  by 
2"  wide  by  3"  high  weighs  one-third 
of  a  pound.  Show  me  one  pound. 

39.  A  package  of  coffee  contains 
24  cu.  in.  It  is  6"  long  by  2"  wide. 
How  high  is  it? 

40.  A  package  of  soda  contained  12  cu.  in.  It 
was  2"  high  by  3"  wide.  Show  me  one-quarter  of 
a  package. 

41.  A  pound  of  butter  made  a  package  4"  long 
by  2"  wide  by  2!'  high.  Show  me  one-quarter  of  a 
pound. 
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Constructive  Work  for  November 

By  Anna  J.  Lineman. 


Grade  I. 

First  Week. — Lesson  on  cylinder.  Model  same. 

Second  Week. — Modeling  objects  like  cylinder, 
used  at  home,  such  as  rolling-pin,  spool  of  cotton, 
muff,  candle,  etc.,  or  making  large  drawing  on 
board  and  paper  of  objects  like  cylinder. 

Third  Week. — Folding  neckerchief  or  cap  of 
Puritan  maiden. 

Fourth  Week. — Cutting  and  coloring  pumpkins; 
or,  illustrating  some  Thanksgiving  story. 

Grade  2. 

First  Week. — Review  square  prisms.  Model¬ 
ing  trunk  or  tool  chest;  or,  drawing  train  of  cars, 
moving  van,  etc. 

Second  Week. — Folding  and  cutting  cradle. 

Third  Week. — Finishing  same. 


Fourth  Week. — Cutting  and  coloring  roosters 
in  natural  colors;  or,  illustrating  Thanksgiving 
poem  or  story. 

Grade  3. 

First  Week. — Review  models  of  second  grade. 

Second  Week. — Making  nuts  in  clay,  or  pencil 
or  ink. 

Third  Week. — Study  of  trees  without  leaves. 
Making  little  views  of  same  against  sunset  sky. 

Fourth  Week. — Making  poster  of  turkeys  or 
ducks;  or,  a  menu  cover  may  be  designed  of  fall 
'  vegetables. 

Grade  4* 

Large  drawing  of  cylinder  in  perspective — 
vertical  and  horizontal  views. 

Large  drawings  of  cylindrical  bodies,  such 
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as  pitchers,  coffe  pot,  tin  can  with  cover,  etc. 

Designing  calendar  for  November,  and  finish¬ 
ing  same  in  color. 

Grade  5. 

Perspective  drawing  of  square  pyramid.  Have 
large  drawing  and  careful  work. 

Have  the  class  bring  in  little  scenes  sketched 
at  home,  of  towers  against  a  sunset  sky.  This 
always  awakens  their  interest  in  the  public  build¬ 
ings  in  their  own  towns,  and  quickens  their  obser¬ 
vation. 

Design  for  cover  of  composition  on  Early  Set¬ 
tlers  of  Massachusetts;  or  any  subject  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country.  Have  the  work 
done  neatly  and  finished  by  all  the  class. 

Grade  6. 

Copies  of  the  good  pictures  of  the  Pilgrims 
would  interest  class;  or,  if  a  costume  could  be 
borrowed  for  the  occasion  a  pupil  could  pose  in 
Puritan  costume  for  the  class  to  draw  from  life. 
That  the  whole  class  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
pose-drawing,  it  is  well  to  borrow  a  pupil  from  one 
of  the  other  grades.  If  the  pose-drawing  has 
been  carried  on  from  the  lowest  grades,  the 
pupils  will  pose  for  the  class  without  any  em¬ 
barrassing  consciousness. 

Making  the  lantern  as  given  in  the  diagram. 

If  the  idea  is  new  to  the  class,  it  is  well  to  have 
each  one  make  one  exactly  like  the  model  and 
diverge  from  that  as  the  ideas  come  to  them. 

These  lines  from  Longfellow’s  Elizabeth”  in 
-‘Tales  of  A  Wayside  Inn,”  may  add  interest  to 
the  construction  of  the  model. 

Down  from  its  nail  she  took  and  lighted  the  great  tin 
lantern 


To  make  the  cap  for  the  Puritan  maiden,  divide  a 
square  of  white  paper  into  thirds,  bisect  one-third 
lengthwise  and  cut  this  off.  Turn  back  the  narrow 
piece  over  the  center  third  for  the  fold  that  turns  back 
from  the  face.  Bisect  the  remaining  third,  and  fold 
one  part  over  the  other.  It  will  have  the  appearance 
of  a  square  on  its  diagonal.  The  pieces  outside  the 
square  can  be  cut  off,  or  left  for  strings.  The  dotted 
lines  in  the  diagram  show  the  parts  to  be  cut  off. 


Pierced  with  holes,  and  round,  and  roofed  like  the  top  of  a 
lighthouse. 

And  went  forth  to  receive  the  coming  guest  at  the  door¬ 
way. 

Casting  into  the  dark  a  network  of  glimmer  and  shadow 

Over  the  falling  snow,  the  yellow  sleigh,  and  the  horses. 

And  the  forms  of  men,  snow-covered,  looming  gigantic. 

Then  giving  Joseph  the  lantern,  she  entered  the  house 
with  the  stranger. 


Suggestions  for  Thanksgiving  Paper-cutting  and  Brush-work 
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In  the  first  grade  the  fold¬ 
ing  for  the  shawl  or  necker¬ 
chief  can  be  made  into  the 
collar  worn  by  the  men,  by 
cutting  a  curve  for  the  neck, 
then  cutting  off  the  shawl 
points  at  the  end  of  the 
shawl.  Of  course  this  cut¬ 
ting  is  done  double  fold  of 
the  paper. 

The  children  in  the  second 
grade  may  feel  a  keener  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work  if  they 
realize  That  the  cradle  as 
well  as  many  other  articles 
connected  with  the  May¬ 
flower  and  history  of  the 
Pilgrims  are  exhibited  in 
the-  quaint  town  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Massachusetts. 

For  the  cradle  take  a  square  of  paper,  divide  in  fourths  lengthwise  and  cut  off  one-fourth.  Fold  each  short  side 
to  the  center,  and  after  unfolding,  cut  thru  the  lines  dividing  the  three  squares.  Then  fold  into  shape  for  hollow 
square  prism,  according  to  directions  given  in  previous  numbers  of  this  Magazine.  For  the  rockers  cut  a  circle 
in  halves,  and  cut  from  each  center  the  width  of  the  folded  square  prism.  If  a  four-inch  square  of  paper  is  used 
for  the  cradle,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  can  be  2^  inches  and  the  opening  in  which  the  body  of  the  cradle  fits 
will  be  one  inch.  The  strip  from  the  original  square  of  paper  can  be  folded  to  make  the  top  or  hood  of  the  cradle, 
or  a  semi-circle  may  be  used. 


In  the  diagram  for  the  lantern  for  the  6th  grade,  A  is  the  pattern  of  the  top  ;  B  for  the  main  part  of  the 
lantern;  C  the  ring,  by  which  the  lantern  is  carried,  to  be  fastened  at  the  t^;  D  is  the  part  to  hold  the 
candle,  fastening  at  the  edge  with  flaps.  For  the  vents  have  small  circles  like  E  cut  in  the  top.  Five*-eighths 
of  a  circle  will  make  the  top,  the  flap  fastening  the  two  edges  measuring  about  three-eighths  inches  more.  To 
fasten  the  top  to  the  main  part,  cut  thru  lines  indicated  by  the  drawing,  fold  in  and  paste  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  lantern.  The  door  may  be  njade  of  tracing  paper  to  represent  glass,  if  the  material  from  which  the 
lantern  is  ma-de  is  of  some  dark  color.  Instead  of  fastening  the  handle  like  a  ring  at  the  top,  one  could  be  made 
to  fasten  on  the^side. 


Primary  Nature  Study 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Autumn  Travelers. 


M'^^ANY  are  the  devices  employed  by  enlight¬ 
ened  herbs  and  shrubs  to  sow  their  seeds 
far  away  from  the  parent  plant,  and  by 
»— J  this  wide  dispersion  to  multiply  their  spe¬ 
cies.  They  seem  to  make  the  best  of  the  chances 
that  come  before  them,  and  if  one  lot  goes  far  and 
fares  ill  another  is  pretty  sure  to  succeed. 

To  the  thistle  and  dandelion  tribe,  with  their 
downy  fruits,  belong  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
others  that  have  adopted  the  same  method  of 
seed  sowing.  To  see  their  feathery  seeds  floating 
freely  about,  hither  and  thither,  wherever  the 
winds  bear  them,  seems  to  place  them  in  the  top¬ 
most  place  in  seed  life. 

There  is  the  cotton  plant,  that  has  adopted  the 
same  manner  of  sowing.  So  industriously  has  it 
followed  the  plan  that  to  this  plant  alone  do  more 
than  one-half  of  the  human  race  owe  their  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  -soft  covering  of  the  seeds,  at  first 
intended  only  to  make  a  sail  for  floating  off  frorn 
the  parent  home,  has  been  utilized  by  man  until 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  articles  that  are  made  from 


The  seeds  of  thistle  and  dandelion  are  of  the 
most  desirable  shape  for  being  carried  by  the 
wind.  The  top  is  shaped  like  a  parasol,  and  is 
so  designed  that  it  will  take  advantage  of  the 
slightest  breath  of  wind.  Then  it  does  not  turn 
upside  down  if  the  direction  of  the  breeze  happens 
to  change;  the  parent  was  altogether  too  clever 
to  leave  this  to  chance.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
feathery  part  hangs  the  heavy  seed,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  basket  of  a  balloon.  It  weights 
the  sail  and  keeps  it  right  side  up.  Again,  when 
the  seed  chances  to  alight  in  a  favorable  place; 
there  is  a  sharp-pointed  barb  that  answers  to  a 
grappling  hook,  and  while  it  allows  the  seed  to 
slide  down  to  the  ground,  if  a  contrary  breeze  tries 
to  dislodge  it  from  its  resting  place  the  little 
grappling  irons  cling  and  hold  so  that  the  seed 
stays  safely  where  it  is  planted.  If  by  chance 
the  seed  alights  on  the  water,  the  heavy  seed  still 
holds  the  sail  upright,  and  it  sails  along  without 
mishap  for  hours,  caressed  by  the  wind  until 
finally  it  is  laid  to  rest  where  the  seed  babies  will 
awaken  with  the  warm  winds  of  spring. 

From  the  downiest,  most  fragile  seed  sail,  we 
come  to  another  kind  built  substantially  enough 
to  stand  the  stress  and  storms  of  autumn.  This 
includes  the  sails  of  basswood,  and  the  keys  of  the 
maple  and  the  ash.  The  sails  are  termed  wings; 
because  they  seem  fitted  to  navigate  the  air  like 
the  wings  of  birds.  They  are  broad  and  flat; 
extended  on  a  stiff  framework,  and  when  they 
drop  they  whirl  about  and  remain  much  longer 
in  the  air  than  if  they  were  dropped  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plant. 

Experiments  with  the  seeds  to  show  their  spiral 
flight  are  interesting  to  children — quite  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  'fishing  or  skating.  No  two  seeds  will 
behave  exactly  alike.  Throw  some  of  the  bass¬ 
wood  or  maple  seeds  out  of  a  high  window,  and 


the  bracts  from  which  the  seeds  have  been  torn  will 
reach  the  ground  first.  A  leafy  sail  acts  like 
weighted  kite.  When  it  is  in  a  good  position  the 
wind  carries  it  along  as  well  as  lifts  it. 

The  wind  is  not  the  only  means  that  seeds  have 
of  getting  away  from  the  parent  homestead. 
There  are  seeds  that  boldly  catch  hold  of  any¬ 
thing  that  passes,  be  it  man  or  beast,  and  clinging 
closely  to  the  carrier  they  are  often  sown  miles 
from  where  they  started.  Look  at  the  wool  of  a 
sheep  and  see  how  full  of  burrs  it  is.  As  for  the 
wild  animals,  they  too  unwillingly  carry  about 
such  fruits,  and  after  awhile  try  to  remove  them 
with  claw,  hoof,  or  teeth.  They  are  just  com¬ 
mon  plants  that  the  farmer  hoes  at  all  summer, 
yet  wherever  there  is  a  vacant  lot  they  pre¬ 
empt  it  and  go  on  prospering.  They  include  stick- 
tights,  pitchforks,  burdock,  and  countless  others. 

The  device  of  the  burdock  is  worth  noticing. 
About  the  common  head  of  flowers  grow  the 
hooked  bracts.  Each  has  in  time  a  distinct  seed, 
but  the  burdock  has  so  managed  that  the  hooks, 
once  taking  hold  of  anything,  have  such  a  strong 
grip  that  not  one  blossom,  but  the  whole  head  is 
pulled  away  together.  Any  stray  sheep  or  dog 
takes  the  whole  head,  and  carrying  it  away,  sows 
it  wherever  he  can  get  rid  of  it. 

Another  kind  of  plant  includes  the  berries  and 
stone  fruits.  They  have  no  aggressive  thorns  to 
hold  on  by,  and  their  strongest  hope  of  living 
and  sowing  seed  depends  on  their  amiability  or 
sweetness.  They  hang  out  a  show  advertise¬ 
ment  of  delicious  food  with  brilliant  and  attrac¬ 
tive  coloring,  and  the  active  bird  takes  a  nip  of 
the  sugary  foodstuff  and  drops  the  stone  or  seed 
from  the  top  of  the  tree,  to  which  he  went  to  make 
his  meal. 

To  this  class  belong  the  fruits  that  have  been 
clever  enough  not  alone  to  get  the  birds  to  sow 
for  them,  but  also  to  have  made  themselves  so 
valuable  to  man  as  to  be  protected  and  cared  for 
by  him — the  blackberry,  strawberry,  peach, 
plum,  apple,  orange,  and  most  of  the  plants  that 
furnish  fruit  for  our  tables. 

There  is  a  class  of  plants  that  have  become 
adepts  in  throwing  their  seeds.  The  common 
wild  cucumber  hangs  out  its  hollow  seed  vessels, 
and  when  they  are  dried  some  of  the  fibers  have 
grown  shorter  than  the  others,  and  the  inside 
ones  are  stretched  to  their  utmost.  Let  the  wind 
blow  it  roughly  or  let  anything  brush  against  it, 
and  off  jump  the  alert  black  seeds,  sometimes, 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  parent  stem.  The 
hollow  shell  is  left  like  an  empty  windbag. 

Almost  every  one  has  heard  of  seeds  being  car¬ 
ried  by  ocean  currents.  The  cocoanut  is  one  of 
these.  Dropping  into  the  sea,  its  heavy,  hard 
shell  makes  it  waterproof,  and  borne  by  the  wind 
and  waves  it  sometimes  is  carried  miles  away 
from  the  parent  island,  until  it  is  thrown  up  on  the 
beach  of  some  coral  reef,  with  a  little  earth. 
After  a  while  its  feathery  leaves  swing  and  sway 
in  the  wind  as  do  those  of  its  parent  plant  far 
away  across  the  sea. 
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Many  seeds  seem  to  have  made  themselves 
sailors,  and  others  occasionally  use  water  to  get 
about.  Grape  seeds  without  any  pulp  sink  at 
once,  but  leave  the  skin  on  and  off  they  float. 
These  belong  to  the  tribe  of  occasional  sailors. 
Look  at  the  milk-weed.  Not  only  has  the  milk¬ 
weed  a  sail,  but  it  has  a  good  water  boat  as  well. 
If  the  sail  is  torn  off  a  little  ruffle  will  be  seen 
around  the  edge  of  the  seed.  This  acts  the  part 
of  a  life  preserver,  and  floats  it  down  stream; 
until  caught  in  the  reeds  on  the  bank,  when  it  is 
anchored  for  life.  The  little  rim  is  composed  of 
cork,  and  seems  to  be  designed  just  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  letting  this  and  similar  seeds  use  the 
streams  and  rivers  to  take  them  about. 


Suggestions  for  Teaching  Seeds. 

1.  Name  as  many  kinds  of  seeds  that  have 
sails  as  you  can. 

2.  What  other  ways  have  you  observed  of  seeds 
being  taken  from  one  place  to  another? 

3.  Why  do  some  seeds  have  sails? 

4.  Why  do  some  seeds  have  a  hard  shell? 

5.  Why  are  some  fruits  green  when  unripe  and 
colored  when  ripe? 

6.  Why  do  seeds  have  hooks? 

7.  What  seeds  are  adapted  to  getting  about 
by  water? 

8.  How  do  cattle  and  other  animals  help  in  the 
carrying  about  of  seeds? 

9.  Why  are  some  seeds  sticky? 

10.  How  do  animals  get  rid  of  the  seeds  they 
have  carried? 


The  Oak 

I  am  an  oak  leaf. 

I  grow  on  an  oak  tree. 

My  leaves  are  green  in  the  spring. 

My  leaves  are  red  in  the  fall. 

My  seeds  are  acorns. 

The  edges  of  my  leaves  are  cut  in  sharp 
points. 

My  wood  is  hard. 

Ships  are  made  of  my  wood. 

Tables  and  chairs  are  made  of  it,  too. 
Children  do  not  eat  my  acorns. 

Squirrels  eat  them. 

Squirrels  put  them  in  their  nests  to  eat 
in  winter. 

Some  oaks  are  white,  black,  or  red. 


Bees 

The  bee  buzzes  on  the  blossom. 

The  bee  has  six  legs. 

The  bee  has  four  wings. 

The  wings  are  held  to  each  other  by  tiny 
hooks. 

The  bee  has  a  long  lip. 

She  gets  honey  from  the  blossoms  with 
this  lip. 

She  puts  the  honey  in  her  bag. 

She  eats  some  of  the  honey. 

She  puts  some  of  the  honey  in  little  cups 
lor  winter. 

She  gets  yellow  dust  on  her  legs. 

The  little  bees  eat  the  bread  made  from 
the  yellow  dust. 

The  home  of  a  bee  is  a  hive. 

Many  bees  live  in  the  hive. 


“How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour. 


And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
P  rom  every  opening  flower.” 

— Isaac  fVatts. 

Wheat 

See  the  green  grass  growing  in  the  field. 
The  horse  and  cow  eat  it. 

We  can  not  eat  grass. 

Wheat  grows  like  grass. 

The  leaves  are  long. 

The  stalk  has  the  seed. 

The  stalk  is  hollow. 

The  seed  is  full  of  milk. 

In  the  fall  the  seed  grows  hard. 

Birds  like  the  soft  seeds. 

The  farmer  cuts  the  wheat  in  the  fall. 

It  is  made  into  flour. 

The  mill  grinds  it  into  flour. 

It  is  made  into  bread  for  3^ou. 

The  Chestnut 

I  am  a  chestnut  leaf. 

I  do  not  look  like  an  oak. 

My  leaves  are  not  cut  like  an  oak. 

My  leaves  have  an  edge  like  a  saw. 

I  do  not  grow  acorns. 

My  nuts  are  in  a  burr. 

My  nuts  are  green  in  summer. 

In  summer  you  can  not  see  my  nuts  on 
the  tree. 

In  the  fall  my  nuts  are  brown. 

You  can  eat  my  nuts. 

In  the  fall  children  and  squirrels  can 
see  my  nuts  on  the  tree. 

They  are  sweet  and  good. 

The  frost  opens  the  burrs. 

My  nuts  fall  on  the  ground. 

Then  children  pick  them  up  and  eat  them 
Tables  and  chairs  are  made  from  me. 

In  the  fall  my  leaves  are  yellow. 
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Games  and  Educational  Occupations 

Edited  by  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Education,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Marching  and  Rhythmic  Exercises  for  Grade  II 

By  Marion  Bromley  Newton,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Lesson  I. 

March.  (Light  march  music — avoid  dragging.) 

1.-  In  circle.  2.  In  zigzag,  across  hall.  3.  In 
long  straight  lines;  ^‘by  twos”;  “by  fours”; 
“by  eights.”  4.  With  short  steps.  (Music 
quickens.)  5.  With  long  steps.  (Music  becomes 
slower.)  6.  On  tip-toe.  (Light  music.)  7. 
Backward,  with  short  steps.  8.  With  hands  at 
back  of  neck,  head  erect,  and  elbows  as  far  back 
as  the  ears.  9.  Arms  raised  at  sides,  at  shoulder 
level. 

Suggestions.  In  marching,  children  should  be 
at  least  an  arm’s  distance  behind  one  another.  Aim 
for  a  light,  free  movement  in  walking,  without  a 
dragging  or  scuffing  of  the  feet.  Heads  should 
be  carried  in  an  erect  manner,  and  arms  should 
be  allowed  to  swing  easily  at  the  sides.) 

Lesson  II. 

Rhythmic  Plays. 

1.  Swing.  (Waltz  music.)  Children  in  circle; 
hands  joined.  Run  forward  lightly,  three  steps 
(one  measure) .  Run  backward  lightly,  three 
steps  (one  measure). 

2.  Jumping  Rope.  (Two-step  music.) 

(а)  In  place,  without  advancing.  Swing  arms 
as  if  holding  rope. 

(б)  Advancing,  leaping  along,  one  foot  leading; 
as  if  going  over  the  rope  at  each  step. 

3.  Rolling  Hoop.  (Waltz  music.)  Carrying 
hoop  stick,  and  go  thru  the  motion  of  rolling  a 
hoop.  One  or  two  real  hoops  may  be  used  in 
turn  by  the  children,  while  others  watch  standing 
in  a  circle. 

4.  Walking  on  Stilts.  (Quick  march  music.) 
Walking  on  heels  with  hands  against  thighs,  as 
if  grasping  stilts. 

5.  Bicycle  Riding:  (Schottische  music.) 

Holding  handle  bar,  run  lightly,  lifting  knees- at 
each  step. 

6.  Jumping  Jacks.  (Slow  march  music.)  Chil¬ 
dren  in  circle  with  wide  spaces  between  each. 
With  the  music  they  jump  in  the  air,  spreading 
arms  and  legs,  and  bringing  them  down  again  as 
they  land  on  the  floor. 

7.  Rocking  Horse.  Children  in  circle. 

“I  had  a  little  pony. 

His  name  was  '  Dapple  Grey  ’ ; 

I  lent  him  to  a  lady 
To  ride  a  mile  away. 

“She  whipped  him  and  she  slashed  him; 

She  rode  him  thru  the  mire; 

I  would  not  lend  my  pony  now. 

For  all  that  Lady’s  hire.” 

Music  2-4  time. 

5,3  5,4  6,5  1,  -  1,7  7,1, 

5,3  5,4  6,5  T,  -  1,7  2,6  7,1, 

1,2  1,7  6,6  5,  -  5,4  5,2  1,1, _ 

5,1  7,1  5,6  7,1  -  6,5  1,7  2,1. 


Hold  reins.  One  foot  in  front  of  the  other; 
rock  forward  on  that  foot,  then  back  on  the 
other. 

Lesson  III. 

Social  and  Nature  Plays. 

1.  Greeting.  (Waltz  or  march  music,  played  j 

softly.)  About  ten  children  are  arranged  in  line,  'j 

standing  side  by  side,  a  step  or  two  apart.  The  1 

rest  march  in  single  file,  and  as  they  pass  the  first 

ten,  they  shake  hands  with  each  other  in  turn, 
saying,  “How  do  you  do,  Mary,”  giving  child’s  ; 
name.  Another  line  of  children  may  then  re-  '  i 
ceive. 

2.  Bowing.  (3-4  music,  “One,  two,  three, 
bow.”)  Children  march  in  circle  two  by  two. 

On  the  three  beats  of  the  measure,  three  slow 
minuet  steps  {i.e.,  walking  steps,  with  lifting  of 
the  feet  in  front,  and,  careful  placing  of  them  for¬ 
ward,  are  taken,  advancing;  then  on  the  word 
“Bow,”  which  occupies^  one  full  measure,  each 
child  turns  toward  his  partner,  and  bows  grace¬ 
fully;  girls  holding  their  dresses  out,  with  thumb 
and  forefinger;  boys,  with  heels  together,  and 
hands  at  sides. 

3.  Wind  Storm.  (Formation  of  class,  children 
in  lines  one  back  of  another,  with  lines  two  or 
three  steps  apart.  To  arrive  at  this  formation, 
children  may  march  in  fours,  sixes,  or  eights, 
according  to  the  floor  space;  hands  joined,  and 
arms  reaching  to  sides  as  far  as  possible;  when 
class  is  in  place,  drop  hands.) 

Teacher  leads,  children  imitate. 

(а)  Fluttering  Leaves.  (Light,  quick  music.) 
Children  raise  arms  up  and  down,  moving  fingers 
quickly  to  represent  leaves. 

(б)  Wind.  (Waltz  music.)  One  child,  for 
the  wind,  may  stand  in  front  of  class;  with  the 
music,  he  runs  a  few  steps  to  the  left,  then  turns 
about  and  runs  a  few  steps  to  the  right,  and  as 
the  child  runs  the  trees  sway  from  side  to  side  in 
the  wind.  Children  raise  arms  to  right  and  left 
sides,  alternately,  for  branches  of  trees,  and  step 
to  the  side  as  they  sway,  crossing  one  foot  over 
the  other. 

(c)  Whirling  Leaves.  (Waltz  music  quickens.) 
Children  turn  and  whirl  lightly  about,  with  a  run¬ 
ning  step. 

(d)  Rain  Drops.  (Light  music,  quick,  sugges¬ 
tive  of  falling  rain.)  Children  stoop  down,  and 

tap  on  the  floor  with  fingers.  ; 

(e)  (6  repeated.)  Trees  swaying  in  the  wind.  ^ 

(/)  (a  repeated.)  Fluttering  leaves  as  the  S 
storm  dies  down.  | 

After  the  storm  all  march  home. 
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Hints  and  Helps 

Plans,  Methods,  Devices,  and  Suggestions  From  the  Workshops  of  Many  Teachers 


The  Winter  Sky. 

During  the  winter  months,  when  animate 
nature  seems  asleep  and  our  school  work  in  nature 
study  slacks  up  for  a  time,  I  wonder  how  many 
of  us  as  teachers  improve  the  opportunity  of 
teaching  our  pupils  something  about  the  stars? 
On  these  frosty  nights  how  brilliantly  beautiful 
are  those  shining  bodies  in  the  sky!  Surely  we 
cannot  look  unmoved  upon  them!  Should  we 
not  endeavor  to  put  our  pupils  somewhat  in  touch 
with  this  one  great  source  of  beauty  and  mag¬ 
nificence? 

Our  ‘‘morning  talk”  at  school  is  often  on  the 
stars.  Very  few  of  the  smallest  children  but  can 
point  out  and  name  Jupiter  and  Venus,  at  pres¬ 
ent  so  conspicuous  in  the  southwestern  sky. 
— Venus  nearer  the  horizon.  All  have  been 
watching  the  Big  Dipper  since  last  September, 
and  have  seen  it  make  half  its  journey  round  the 
North  Star;  also  the  Little  Dipper,  as  it  swings 
round,  having  the  North  Star  as  its  pivot. 

But  it  is  the  beauty  of  Orion  that  appeals  to 
us  now,  as  in  the  height  of  his  splendor  he  mounts 
in  the  southeastern  sky.  We  are  reminded  of 
Longfellow’s  description: 

Begirt  with  many  a  blazing  star, 

Stood  the  great  giant  Algebar, 

Orion,  hunter  of  the  beast! 

His  sword  hung  gleaming  by  his  side, 

And  on  his  arm  the  lion’s  hide 
Scattered  across  the  midnight  air 
The  golden  radiance  of  its  hair. 

We  cannot  fail  to  recognize  Orion;  an  irregular 
four-sided  figure  with  the  “three  kings,”  the 
three  bright  stars,  in  his  belt. 

As  some  of  the  other  groups  may  be  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  discover  I  shall  describe  how  I  locate 
them. 

Starting  at  the  north  of  east  we  see  Leo  Major 
(the  Sickle),  just  risen.  The  bright^star  Regulus 
in  the  handle  of  the  sickle  is  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  two  “  pointers  ” ‘Of  the  Dipper.  Next  to  this 
group,  but  several  hours  higher  up,  are  the 
Heavenly  Twins,  Castor  and  Pollux..  An  oblique 
line  from  this  group  slanting  toward  the  south 
will  pass  thru  Procyon,  the  bright  star  in  Canis 
Minor.  Next  to  this  group  farther  south  is  Canis 
Major,  containing  Sirius,  the  brightest  star  in 
the  sky.  A  line  thru  the  “three  kings”  toward 
the  horizon,  will  touch  this  group.  Taurus,  con¬ 
taining  the  Big  A,  with  the  bright  star  Aldebaran, 
is  marching  a  little  ahead  and  just  out  of  reach 
of  the  hunter  Orion.  The  Pleides,  “that  swarm 
of  golden  fireflies”  near  the  Big  A,  are  well 
known.  Capella  and  the  three  kids  forming 
a  five-sided  figure,  are  almost  directly  over¬ 
head  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock.  The 
northwestern  sky  can  flourish  only  a  few  waning 
and  struggling  groups,  once  radiant  in  August 
sky.  Cassiopeia’s  Chair  alone  remains  bright  in 
this  part  of  the  sky. 

Ontario.  Clara  Procunier. 


How  to  Make  a  Relief  Map. 

The  substance  required  for  the  modeling  is 
putty,  which  can  easily  be  obtained.  To  make  the 
model,  proceed  as  follows: — 

Procure  a  piece  of  board  (part  of  an  old  black¬ 
board  will  do  excellently),  of  the  requisite  size. 
The  one  we  used  for  our  model  of  “Africa”  meas¬ 
ured  3'  2"  by  2'  4".  The  larger  the  board  pro¬ 
cured  the  better,  up  to  a  certain  limit.  Beware; 
however,  of  using  too  large  a  board,  or  the  model 
when  finished  will  be  much  too  heavy  and  cum¬ 
bersome. 

Having  settled  on  your  board,  draw  the  outline 
of  the  country  on  it. 

Now,  take  the  putty  and  make  it  perfectly 
plastic.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  this  is  done 
by  continually  banging  and  rolling  it.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  class  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  do 
this  for  you. 
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Next,  give  the  country  a  coat  of  paint;  and 
while  the  paint  is  still  wet,  spread  the  putty  evenly 
over  the  whole  of  the  country,  molding  it  roughly 
to  the  required  shape.  The  paint  will  enable  the 
putty  to  adhere  to  the  board. 

The  next  step  is  to  take  an  awl,  a  knitting- 
needle,  or  some  sharp-pointed  instrument,  and 
carefully  cut  out  bays  and  openings.  Mountains 
should  next  be  modeled.  A  row  of  tacks  or  large¬ 
headed  nails  should  be  hammered  into  the  board, 
and  the  mountains  modeled  on  these. 

Procure  some  paint  or  enamel  (green  is  very 
serviceable),  and  paint  over  the  whole  of  the 
country.  When  the  paint  is  thoroly  dry,  scratch 
out  the  rivers,  which  will  then  show  up  white  on 
the  green  ground.  A  little  white  enamel  will 
make  the  rivers  even  more  prominent.  Towns 
may  be  shown  with  small  drawing-pins,  red  paint, 
or  marked  with  chalk,  as  occasion  requires.  If 
you  wish  to  be  specially  extravagant,  you  may 
indicate  where  the  various  minerals  are  found 
by  different  colored  patches  of  paint,  or  paper 
gummed  on. 

As  an  example;  coal-fields  are  marked  in  black, 
iron  in  brown,  building-stone  in  white,  copper  in 
red,  and  so  on. 

Now  your  model  is  finished,  unless  you  care  to 
color  the  sea  blue.  As  to  the  lasting  power  of  a 
model  made  on  these  lines,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
— V.  VON  Bertouch,  in  Tasmanian  Educational 
Record. 


How  We  Dismiss  School. 

•  Altho  to  some  the  plan  adopted  for  the 
dismissal  of  school  seems  a  trifling  matter,  to 
me  it  means  a  great  deal.  We  always  take  five 
minutes  for  preparation  for  dismissal  and  I  think 
we  accomplish  much  in  that  time.  At  a  signal 
five  minutes  before  closing,  books  are  quietly  and 
quickly  put  away  and  position  is  taken;  which 
is  to  sit  back  on  the  seat  with  hands  in  the  lap 
and  perfectly  still.  At  a  second  signal,  one  gets 
the  waste  paper  basket,  and  collects  the  waste 
paper  which  remains  on  the  desks  (not  on  the 
floor).  Another  collects  the  pencils  from  the 
desks,  to  be  sharpened.  (We  have  a  pencil 
sharpener  in  the  basement.)  Two  others  pass 
to  the  board  and  erase  any  work  which  may  have 
been  left  on  the  board  and  is  not  needed  for  future 
work.  When  this  is  done  all  pass  quickly  and 
quietly  (always)  to  the  dressing  rooms,  carry 
their  wraps  in,  and  donning  them  at  their  desks, 
if  they  have  something  more  than  a  hat  to  put  on. 
This  seems  to  be  much  the  better  way  than  the 
old  way  of  allowing  the  pupils  to  dress  in  their 
cloak  rooms.  All  are  supposed  to  be  ready 
when  the  school  bell  rings  the  final  signal  for 
marching  out,  when  the  schools  follow  each  other 
in  regular  order. 

Now  some  may  think  this  preparation  for  dis¬ 
missal  would  take  more  than  five  minutes,  but 
it  does  not;  for  many  things  are  being  done 
at  the  same  time,  which  makes  it  possible.  It 
certainly  is  a  great  help  to  the  teacher  and  teaches 
the  pupil  habits  of  neatness,  alertness,  and 
thoughtfulness.  Perfect  quiet  reigns  while  this 
work  is  being  done,  as  nothing  is  said  by  teacher 


or  pupil,  all  being  understood  beforehand.  Every 
Monday  morning  we  appoint  children  who  do 
this  work  for  the  week.  It  always  interests  me 
to  see  how  anxious  each  one  is  to  be  chosen  as  one 
of  the  workers  for  the  week.  They  look  upon 
it  as  an  honor  and  a  privilege,  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  just  the  spirit  that  should  prevail. 

Vermont.  ■  M.  E.  A. 


Language  for  Second  Grade. 

For  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  this  grade;  pin 
a  picture  over  the  blackboard  and  under  it  write 
a  few  simple  questions.  The  questions  are  to  be 
answered  in  writing,  so  that  the  answers  will 
form  a  complete  story.  If  this  kind  of  a  lesson 
is  used  several  times  it  will  lead  up  to  independent 
descriptions  of  pictures. 

For  instance,  I  have  a  picture  of  some  children 
playing  on  the  sea  shore,  and  I  used  the  following 
questions : 

How  many  children  do  you  see? 

Where  are  they? 

What  are  they  doing? 

What  has  the  boy? 

How  many  boats  do  you  see? 

Where  are  they? 

These  are  questions  requiring  simple  answers 
in  words  which  are  contained  in  the  usual  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  a  child  entering  the  second  grade. 

The  papers  read  somewhat  as  follows: 

I  see  three  children.  They  are  on  the  sand.  They  are 

laying  in  the  sand.  The  boy  has  some  water  in  a  pail. 

can  see  two  boats.  One  is  in  the  water  and  one  is  on 
the  sand. 

Massachusetts.  Laura  F.  Armitage. 


Miss  Archer's  Parties. 

The  series  of  School  Parties”  given  and  writ¬ 
ten  for  Teachers  Magazine,  by  Miss  Rose  R. 
Archer,  will  continue  thru  the  year.  They  come 
to  Teachers  Magazine -as  the  result  of  five  years’ 
experience  of  work  with  little  children.  Miss 
Archer  suggests  that  no  teacher  should  attempt 
to  reproduce  all  of  the  parties  in  a  single  year,  as 
was  done  in  her  own  kindergarten  at  P.  S.  No.  137, 
New  York  City,  until  a  supply  of  costumes  and 
decorations  has  been  collected  from  previous 
years.  Miss  Archer  keeps  a  large  box  for  the 
material  which  she  uses  at  each  party.  When 
the  season  comes  for  that  particular  party  she 
takes  the  material  from  the  box  and  is  ready  to 
dress  the  children  and  give  them  a  good  time. 

Preparation  for  not  more  than  two  of  the  parties 
described  should  be  attempted  in  a  single  year  as 
even  these  will  be  quite  as  much  as  the  average 
teacher  can  accomplish.  Miss  Archer  writes  in  a 
personal  letter  to  the  editor  that  she  herself  has 
been  greatly  assisted  in  her  work  by  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  principal,  who  encourages  mutual  helpfulness 
among  all  the  teachers.  She  adds  that  she  has 
been  very  much  aided  in  preparation  for  the  par¬ 
ties  by  c  'ildren  of  the  upper  classes,  and  also  by 
parents  of  the  pupils,  who  have  contributed  much 
to  their  success. 

The  editor  will  add  in  his  own  behalf  that  a 
visit  to  Miss  Archer’s  room  at  her  last  spring 
May-day  party  showed  a  company  of  as  happy 
little  children  as  he  ever  saw  together. 
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When  Katie  Ate  Ink. 

By  M.  Fletcher,  Illinois. 

TiO  most  maid^ens  the  moonlight  seen  coyly 
thru  curls  is  far  more  beautiful  than  it 
is  when  viewed  thru  common  bangs.  Katie 
^  Jamesly  had  bangs,  but  Miss  Wyatt  had 
never  seen  any  one  who  gazed  at  the  moonlight 
with  more  sentimentality.  In  the  dusky  even¬ 
ings,  when  the  long,  hot  schooldays  had  rolled 
slowly  by,  she  perversely  turned  her  fat  little 
pony’s  head  in  the  direction  of  “Pollock  Town,” 
where  most  of  her  little  flock  lived.  There,  on 
the  side  porch  of  a  dirty  hunch-backed  little  house, 
she  nearly  always  saw  Katie  sitting  cross-legged, 
her  chin  on  her  folded  hands,  gazing  at  the  moon¬ 
light.  On  the  front  porch  Katie’s  big,  dirty 
papa,  the  coal-hauler,  usually  sat,  eyeing  mo¬ 
rosely  his  piled-up  shoes  and  stockings,  or  else 
spanking  Katie’s  numerous  brothers  and  sisters. 
On  the  front  porch  sat,  also,  Katie’s  big  bulging 
mamma,  whose  knowledge  of  household  science 
consisted  mainly  of  cutting  pretty  jagged  shelf- 
papers  and  making  cream  puffs.  And  on  the 
front  steps  sat  Katie’s  little  brothers  and  sisters, 
— when  they  were  not  being  spanked — and  sang 
uproariously  of  the  pretty  cow  that  gave  them 
milk  to  sop  their  bread,  or  the  birdie  with  the 
yellow  bill.  These  sounds  seemed  never  to  dis¬ 
turb  Katie;  she  only  shook  her  bangs  out  of  her 
eyes  and  looked  up  again  at  the  moon. 

Nor  did  she  wholly  confine  her  sentimentality 
to  moonlight  gazing.  When  at  school,  Bernard 
Laskowski,  clutching  his  trouser  legs  and  eyeing 
the  ceiling,  stated  that  “a  bay  is  a  place  where 
it  looks  like  the  water’d  took  a  bite  out  of  the 
land,”  Katie  turned  her  head  aside  and  shyly 
smiled.  When  the  usually  angelic  Murray  Hill 
brought  his  grandmother’s  batter  cake  ladle  to 
school,  and  vigorously  chastised  the  unlucky 
schoolmates  who  passed  his  desk,  Katie  smiled 
langourously  at  him  until  Miss  Wyatt  came  in 
from  watching  the  lines — then  she  divided  her 
smiles  between  a  red,  uncomfortable  little  boy, 
and  a  puzzled  teacher. 

Miss  Wyatt  was  more  puzzled  than  ever  one 
dark,  rainy  April  afternoon.  Katie;  who  had 
worked  faithfully  and  well  for  two  whole  days; 
sat  staring  up  at  the  gray  sky,  while  a  sickly, 
foolish  smile  spread  over  her  round  face  as  she 
poked  her  fingers  thru  the  holes  in  the  coarse 
lace  on  her  dress. 

“What  is  she  thinking?”  thought  Miss  Wyatt. 
“What  can  she  be  thinking?”  As  if  in  answer 
Katie  ogled  at  her  thru  her  bangs. 

Miss  Wyatt  motioned  impatiently  to  the  paper 
lying  on  Katie’s  desk,  and  Katie  quickly  seized 
her  red-and-gold  pen,  with  a  pink  bow  on  it, 
thrust  it  into  the  ink,  and  wrote  a  few  words. 

The  whole  class  was  busily  engaged  in  writing 
a  composition  on  “A  Rainy  Day,”  but  not  ac¬ 
cording*  to  rules  ever  prescribed  or  suggested  by 
text-book.  Each  enthusiastic  little  member  sat 
gazing  out  at  the  stormy  sky,  and  dripping  trees, 
and  the  rain-soaked  playground,  and  searched 
his  mind  for  homely  common-faced  little  words 
to  describe  them.  Every  now  and  then  a  zealous 
little  girl  tiptoed  to  the  window  and  stared  gravely 
down  the  long  avenue  that  led  to  the  factories. 


then  tiptoed  back  to  her  seat  and  seized  her  pen 
eagerly.  Occasionally  a  -small  boy  raised  his 
hand,  and,  after  a  nod  from  Miss  Wyatt,  slipped 
quietly  from  the  room  and  down  the  stairs  to 
the  storm  doors,  where  he  might  be  nearer  the 
rain.  Katie,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  and  her 
hand  rumpling  her  bangs,  smiled  at  each  new 
seeker  after  impressions  as  he  came  back  delight¬ 
ing  in  the  raindrops  on  his  small  nose  or  the 
tracks  left  by  his  bare,  wet  feet. 

For  Katie’s  Muse  sat  with  folded  hands  this 
rainy  April  day,  and  refused  to  inspire.  Katie 
looked  at  her  paper  hopelessly.  “It  is  a  rainy 
day,”  she  had  written.  She  looked  furtively  over 
Fern  Eshel’s  shoulder.  “The  lightning  looks 
like  a  river  of  gold,”  she  read.  “The  thunder 
grumbels  like  mad  dogs,”  Murray  Hill’s  stubby 
pencil  had  declared.  “The  thunder  roars  like  a 
giant  comming  up  the  stairs,”  Sylvia  Hane’s 
slender  green  pen  had  decided. 

“It  is  a  rainy  day.  The  lightning  is  like  a 
river  of  gold.  The  thunder  grumbels  like  mad 
dogs.  The  thunder  roars  like  a  giant  comming  up 
the  stairs,”  wrote  Katie,  with  her  tongue  hanging 
out.  Again*  she  looked  up  at  the  sky. 

Miss  Wyatt  had  leaned  comfortably  back  in 
her  chair,  and  was  absently  watching  the  rain 
streak  the  windows.  The  clock  ticked  steadily, 
a  few  big  flies  buzzed  over  the  waste  basket,  and 
forty-five  pens  were  scratching  industriously  on 
the  broad  white  sheets  of  paper.  Lulled  almost 
to  dreams  by  the  monotonous  sounds.  Miss  Wyatt 
sat  pensively  smiling  at  the  recollection  of  one 
far-off  rainy  April  day  at  college,  when  a  certain 
Maltese  kitten  wearing  on  its  neck  a  tooth-brush 
tied  on  with  a  blue  ribbon,  had  walked  gravely 
across  the  platform,  in  front  of  the  faculty.  How 
the  preceptress  had  jumped  when — 

“Teacher,”  said  a  low,  aggrieved  voice  at  her 
elbow.  “Katie  Jamesly’s  eatin’  ink  again!” 
Miss  Wyatt  started,  and  looked  around.  With 
his  hands  clasped  tightly  over  his  small  stomach, 
his  face  wrinkled  painfully,  little  Arthur  Krieger 
was  regarding  her  with  reproachful  eyes. 

“Katie’s  eatin’  ink!”  he  repeated,  in  a  dis¬ 
gusted  whisper. 

Miss  Wyatt  smothered  a  laugh  as  she  motioned 
him  to  his  seat.  “Sentimentality  and  ink  go 
hand  in  hand,  Arthur,”  she  thought,  as  she 
turned  her  eyes  toward  Katie.  Katie  glanced 
up  covertly,  then  began  to  write  furiously.  On 
the  front  of  her  much-beruffled  apron  were  three 
big  splotches  of  ink,  and  on  her  lip  a  tiny  one. 
“Why  will  she  clean  her  pen  with  her  tongue?” 
thought  Miss  Wyatt,  curiously.  “She’s  cried 
buckets  of  tears  when  I’ve  scolded  her — I’ll  have 
to  think  of  something  impressive  next  time  she 
decorates  herself.”  Discipline  was  not  Miss 
Wyatt’s  forte. 

Her  thoughts  again  slipped  away  to  her  col¬ 
lege  days.  A  few  minutes  later,  in  the  middle 
of  an  appreciative  smile,  she  was  aroused  by  a 
touch — nay,  poke — from  someone  at  her  side. 
It  was  Arthur  Krieger. 

“Teacher,  Katie  et  another  gob!”  he  said; 
tearfully. 

Miss  Wyatt  bit  her  lips.  When  she  saw  Katie 
with  her  small  black  tongue  hanging  out,  and  a 
black  arc  described  on  each  round  cheek,  she 
hardened  her  heart. 
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-  Katie  Jamesly,”  she  said,  gravely  pulling  out 
a  drawer  in  her  desk,  .^‘come  here.” 

Two  tears  came  into  Katie’s  startled  eyes,  and 
she  hesitated,  but  a  look  from  Miss  Wyatt’s 
steady  blue  ones  brought  her  quickly  to  the  desk. 

— I  didn’t  mean  to  lick  it,”  she  sobbed. 

Katie  Jamesly,”  said  Miss  Wyatt,  standing 
up,  very  tall  and  very  stem,  ^‘for  ten  weeks  I 
have  been  trying  to  impress  you  with  the  fact 
that  your  tongue  was  made,  not  for  a  pen-wiper,^ 
but  for  a — ur — talker.  For  ten  weeks  you  have 
calmly  disregarded  me  and  imbibed  from  your 
inkwell.  Katie  Jamesly — ”  Miss  Wyatt’s  voice 
sunk  to  a  solemn  whisper  as  she  held  out  a  small 
looking-glass,  and  took  in  at  a  glance  the  awed 
faces  of  the  pupils.  “Katie  Jamesly,  you  must 
be  made  to  view  your  own  bespattered  physiog¬ 
nomy!” 

At  this,  such  a  wail  burst  from  the  shaking 
Katie  that  Miss  Wyatt  was  startled  into  her 
natural  voice.  ‘‘Take  this  looking-glass,  go 
down  to  the  storm-doors,  and  look  at  yourself,” 
she  said,  quickly.  ‘‘Don’t  come  back  until 
you’ve  decided  whether  or  not  you  can  get  along 
the  rest  of  your  life  without  eating  ink.  Go!” 

Katie  went.  The  seventh  grade  people  heard 
her,  and  laughed.  The  fifth  grade  people  heard 
her,  and  smiled.  The  fourth  grade  people,  out 
of  whose  bosom  she  went,  looked  at  each  other 
with  big,  scared  eyes. 

‘‘Goodness!”  thought  Miss  Wyatt;  uncom¬ 
fortably,  “they  couldn’t  look  more  scared  if  I’d 
beheaded  Katie.” 

“We’ll  stop  writing;  now,”  she  said;  gently. 

Katie  had  stumbled  down  the  steps  and  now 
sat  in  a  sobbing  inky  heap  on  the  bottom  one. 
She  had  glanced  into  the  mirror,  then  dropped 
it  to  the  floor. 

Suddenly,  outside  the  glass  doors  a  big  black 
form  loomed  up.  It  shook  the  rain  from  its  um¬ 
brella  and  opened  the  door — the  Superintendent; 
he  cruel  black-bearded  Superintendent;  who 
flayed  little  boys  alive!  Katie  sprang  to  her  feet 
with  a  yell  that  startled  even  the  seventh  graders. 

“Here,  little  girl;  I’m  no  spook,”  said  the 
Superintendent;  amicably;  grasping  Katie’s  arm 
as  she  started  to  flee. 

“What  on  earth’s  the  matter?”  he  demanded; 
after  an  astonished  look  at  Katie’s  ink-smeared 
face.  “Why  are  you  down  here?” 

Now  the  Superintendent  was  a  persistent  man 
— his  persistence  had  caused  many  a  teacher  to 
quake  on  her  little  rubber  heels — so  he  sat  down 
by  the  frightened  child  and  bit  by  bit  wormed 
the  story  of  her  misdeed  from  her. 

When  she  had  finished,  he  shook  long  and 
silently,  so  that  Katie  looked  up  in  new  terror — 
to  And  him  laughing! 

“Don’t  you  think,”  he  said;  soberly;  when  he 
caught  her  eye,  “that  if  you  have  to  eat  in  school 
you  could  find  something  cleaner  than  ink?” 

“It  ain’t — it  ain’t  no  dirtier  ’n  some  other 
things,”  sobbed  Katie,  burying  her  face  anew. 

The  Superintendent  shook  again.  He  even 
wiped  a  mirthful  tear  from  his  eye,  Then  he 
pulled  Katie  to  her  feet.  “See  here;  little  girl; 
the  rain’s  stopped,”  he  said,  kindly.  “You 
take  this  handkerchief  and  run  around  to  the 
hydrant  and  wash  your  face.  Then  we’ll  go  tell 


Miss  Wyatt  you  aren’t  going  to  eat  ink  any  more.” 

“  I’ll  never  eat  no  more  as  long  as  I  live,”  said 
Katie,  and  ran  off  to  the  hydrant. 

A  little  later  a  small  rosy-cheeked  girl,  and  a 
tall,  black-whiskered  man,  crossed  the  big  hall. 
Just  outside  the  fourth  grade  ‘door  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  stooped  and  picked  up  an  inky;  grimy 
rag,  that  the  janitor  had  used  when  filling  ink¬ 
wells.  He  flung  it  into  a  comer,  then  brushed  off 
a  fly  that  was  persistently  tickling  his  cheek. 

“That  Robert’s  a  careless  fellow,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself. 

Miss  Wyatt  heard  and  recognized  Katie’s  ap¬ 
proaching  steps.  How  often  they  circled  around 
her  desk!  How  often  they  circled  around  her 
bed  in  her  dreams !  The  Superintendent  had 
on  thick  rubber  overshoes. 

“Katie,”  said  Miss  Wyatt;  without  looking 
up;  “if  you  have  reformed  you  may  write  your 
spelling.” 

“They’s  more  than  me  here,”  said  Katie; 
glancing  shyly  at  her  companion. 

Miss  Wyatt  rose  quickly.  When  she  looked 
at  the  Superintendent,  still  holding  Katie’s  hand; 
she  dropped  into  her  chair  and  buried  her  face 
in  her  handkerchief,  and  laughed. 

Across  his  left  cheek  was  described  a  black; 
inky  arc! 


For  November  Blackboard  or  Brush  Work.' 


Puritan  Children 


By  Dorothy  Wells 

ViERY  soon  we  shall  celebrate  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Thousands  of  busy  mothers  are 
already  thinking  of  the  bread  and  cakes 
^  and  pies  that  will  have  to  be  baked,  and 
many  girls  and  boys  are  wishing  they  could  do 
some  of  the  baking  themselves.  How  many  of 
you  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  kitchen  and 
cook  a  little  dough  for  bread  or  a  doll’s  pie? 
When  you  had  your  pie  ready  to  bake,  where  did 
you  put  it?  (In  the  oven.)  What  would  you 
do  if  you  had  no  oven  to  bake  it  in?  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  some  children  did  before  the  days  when 
people  had  stoves  with  which  to  cook? 

Fun  at  the  Fireside. 

The  little  Puritan  children  who  lived  in  New 
England  in  the  early  days  of  this  country  used 
to  play  cook  just  as  their  great-great-grandchil¬ 
dren  do  now.  Stoves  had  not  been  invented 
then,  so  everybody  had  to  use  fireplaces  instead. 
When  the  children  wanted  to  bake  their  play 
loaves  of  bread,  they  drew  a  lot  of  hot  coals  down 
on  the  brick  hearth  and  let  them  stay  there 
until  the  bricks  had  become  very  hot,  and  then 
put  the  piece  of  dough  on  the  hot  bricks  and  let 
it  bake.  The  fireplaces  were  something  like  our 
grates,  only  very  much  larger — many  of  them 
being  as  large  as  a  small  room.  At  one  side  of 
the  fireplace  hung  a  long  iron  bar,  to  hold  the 
kettles.  It  was  called  a  crane.  Away  in  against 
the  bricks  on  either  side  of  the  fire  were  placed 
pieces  of  logs  about  ten  inches  high,  and  on  these 
the  children  used  to  sit  and  play  all  thru  the  win¬ 
ter.  Just  imagine  the  fun  of  sitting  on  a  log 
right  in  the  fireplace  itself,  so  near  the  blaze  that 
your  face  was  red,  and  yet  on  looking  up  the 
chimney  seeing  the  stars  in  the  sky  above  your 
head !  This  was  before  the  days  of  kerosene  oil 
or  gas,  and  candles  were  expensive  and  scarce. 
There  was  little  for  children  to  read,  so  they  would 
sit  and  pop  com,  crack  nuts,  eat  apples,  or  make 
up  stories  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  every  winter 
evening.  ‘ 

Corn-Cob  Houses. 

The  children  of  Puritan  days  had  very  few 
playthings,  but  they  managed  to  have  as  good 
times  as  do  the  children  nowadays  with  their 
costly  toys.  These  children  knew  how  much  fun 
there  was  in  a  bushel-basketful  of  corncobs.  They 
would  lay  two  large  ones  down  on  the  floor  with 
two  more  on  top  of  these,  at  right  angles  to  the 
first,  and  so  they  would  build  them  higher  and 
higher  until  sometimes  they  had  to  stand  upon 
a  chair  to  reach  to  the  top.  They  would  at  last 
carelessly  jar  one  of  the  lower  cobs,  and  the  whole 
house  would  fall  with  a  crash. 

Wooden  Dolls. 

Usually  the  children  made  their  own  dolls,  by 
taking  a  round  stick  of  wood,  boring  a  hole  thru 
it  near  the  top  and  passing  a  smaller  stick  thru 
the  hole  for  the  arms.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
doll  would  be  fashioned  for  them,  with  a  wooden 
body,  wooden  legs  made  in  two  pieces  and  fas¬ 
tened  with  wires  for  joints,  arms  arranged  in  the 
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same  way,  wooden  head  stained  with  berry  juice 
to  make  the  cheeks  red,  black  spots  painted  on 
for  eyes,  and  an  old,  raveled-out  mitten  or  stock¬ 
ing  fastened  on  the  back  of  the  head  for  hair. 

There  were  np  large  manufactories  turning  out 
bats  and  balls  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands, 
but  the  children  had  plenty  of  green  apples  for 
balls  and  willow  switches  for  bats.  They  used 
to  take  a  long  branch  that  would  bend  easily, 
break  off  the  end  to  make  it  somewhat  blunt, 
then  on  this  end  they  would  put  an  apple.  A 
sudden  jerk  of  the  switch  would  send  the  ball  fly¬ 
ing  many  feet  away.  There  were  no  sleds,  but 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  children  found  some 
way  of  sliding  down  the  snow-covered  hills  in 
the  winter  time.  Three  or  four  of  them  often 
used  a  smooth  board  for  a  sled. 

Work  Hours. 

Play  times  were  only  incidental  in  the  Puri¬ 
tan  child’s  life,  for  there  was  much  work  to  be 
done,  and  parents  felt  that  their  children  must 
learn  to  be  industrious.  When  there  was  no  pub¬ 
lic  school  for  the  pupils  to  attend,  a  dame  school 
was  started,  kept  by  some  kindly  woman  who 
was  paid  a  small  amount  for  each  child.  There 
children  learned  to  do  “sums”  in  arithmetic, 
and  studied  geography  from  little  square  books 
about  the  size  of  a  pancake,  that  had  maps  of  the 
United  States  with  everything  west  of  Ohio 
marked  “Great  American  Desert.”  They  learned 
to  read  in  the  Bible.  After  school  was  thru  in 
the  afternoon,  and  during  vacations,  the  boys  had 
to  saw  and  chop  wood  or  hoe  in  the  garden, 
while  the  girls  learned  to  spin,  weave,  and  knit. 

Many  a  little  girl  stood  beside  the  tall  spinning 
wheel  by  the  time  she  was  six  or  seven  years  old, 
and  learned  to  guide  the  thread  as  the  wheel 
turned  round  and  round,  often  crying,  perhaps, 
when  the  thread  became  knotted  or  broke  in  two, 
but  learning  to  spin,  nevertheless.  All  the  girls 
and  many  of  the  boys,  knew  how  to  knit,  and  they 
often  earned  a  little  spending  money  by  carrying 
the  knitted  stockings  to  market  to  sell.  But 
the  girls  were  taught  to  do  fancy  work  as  well  as 
the  more  practical  spinning  and  knitting;  every 
one  had  her  sampler  made  of  home- woven  canvas. 
The  stitches  were  worked  in  fine  yarn  dyed 
various  colors,  the  patterns  often  including  an 
alphabet  in  cross  stitch,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  a 
verse  of  a  hymn,  and  a  house  in  one  corner  with 
a  flower  in  the  other,  and  the  name  or  initials  of 
the  industrious  little  embroiderer  on  the  top. 

The  whole  life  of  the  Puritan  boys  and  girls 
was  very  simple.  Their  dress  was  of  home-made 
material,  very  often  the  sheep  being  raised  by 
the  people  themselves,  the  wool  cut,  spun,  woven, 
and  made  up  at  home.  Few  ornaments  were 
worn,  both  because  there  was  no  money  to  buy 
such  things  and  because  the  Puritans  thought 
these  worldly  and  frivolous.  Breakfast  and  sup¬ 
per  consisted  almost  entirely  of  hasty  pudding, 
made  of  Indian  meal,  or  bean  porridge  flavored 
with  salted  beef  or  pork. 
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The  children  used  to  sleep  in  beds  that  were  so 
high  from  the  floor  that  they  had  to  climb  into 
them  by  first  stepping  on  a  chair,  or  else  they 
slept  in  a  trundle  bed  that  could  be  slipped  under 
a  high  bed  in  the  daytime.  The  high  beds  usually 
had  four  tall  posts  with  a  round  ball  at  the  upper 
end,  so  that  the  whole  post  looked  much  like  a 
person  standing  at  the  foot  or  head  of  the  bed. 
The  sleeping-rooms  were  seldom  heated  even 
when  there  was  a  fireplace,  for  warm  rooms  were 
considered  unhealthful.  On  very  cold  nights 
the  bed  was  heated  by  a  warming-pan,  a  large, 
round,  brass  pan,  with  little  holes  in  the  cover, 
and  a  long  wooden  handle. 

There  was  usually  only  one  clock  in  the  house,  a 
very  tall  one  that  stood  in  the  corner  and  reached 
almost  to  the  ceiling.  The  weights  dropped  thru 
a  hole  in  the  floor  to  the  cellar,  as  the  clock  ran 
down.  When  it  was  wound  they  moved  up,  and 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  or  the  week  before  the 
clock  was  re-wound,  they  dropped  lower  and  lower 
to  the  cellar  again.  If  the  clock  either  gained  or 
lost  there  were  no  public  clocks  to  compare  it 
with  to  set  it  right,  so  a  line  was  scratched  on  a 
window  pane,  or  a  mark  was  made  on  the  floor, 
called  a  “noon  mark.”  When  the  rays  of  the 
sun  shone  on  the  mark,  it  was  twelve  o’clock. 

Puritan  Babies. 

Baby  wore  a  cap  day  and  night.  When  he  was 
ready  to  learn  to  walk  he  was  placed  in  a  “walk¬ 
ing  stool” — a  little  round  wooden  fence  just  large 
enough  for  him  to  stand  in,  so  that  by  it  he  could 
push  himself  about.  When  he  was  old  enough 
to  be  put  into  short  clothes,  he  had  a  little  white 
suit  made  exactly  like  a  man’s,  with  tiny  trousers 
and  swallow-tail  coat. 

The  Sabbath  was  considered  by  the  Puritans 
to  begin  Saturday  night.  And  what  a  Sunday  it 
was  to  the  children!  They  were  not  allowed  to 
run,  talk  loudly,  or  even  smile.  They  must  not 
play,  or  talk  on  any  worldly  subject.  All  they 
could  do  was  to  walk  about  sedately  and  sit  with 
folded  hands  or  read  the  few  religious  books  to 
be  found  in  the  house.  They  always  went  to 
church,  sometimes  riding  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
to  reach  the  “meeting-house.”  They  had  no 
carriages,  so  all  had  to  ride  horseback.  The  father 
rode  on  the  saddle,  the  mother  on  a  pillion,  which 
was  a  little  seat  behind;  and  the  children  had  to 
cling  on  as  best  they  might. 

The  “meeting-house”  was  a  square,  barn-like 
building  set  on  a  hill.  A  gallery  ran  around 
three  sides  of  the  room  and  the  pulpit  was  on  the 
fourth  side.  The  pews  were  square,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  high  board  fence,  so  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  one’s  thoughts  being  distracted  from 
the  sermon,  for  the  minister  was  the  only  person 
to  be  seen  from  the  pew  besides  the  “deacons,” 
who  always  sat  in  front  facing  the  congregation. 
The  pews  had  seats  all  around  the  sides,  the  chil¬ 
dren  sitting  back  to  the  minister.  The  seats  were 
hinged,  so  that  when  the  people  stood  up  to  sing 
they  could  be  pushed  up,  allov/ing  the  occupants 
to  lean  against  the  wall.  When  the  h3nnn  was 
over,  in  spite  of  disapproving  looks  on  the  part 
of  their  parents,  the  children  would  persist  in  let¬ 
ting  their  seat  go  down  with  a  slam.  In  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  pew  was  placed  the  grandmother’s 


chair,  for  while  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
could  sit  on  the  hard  board  seats,  it  was  considered 
right  for  the  old  lady  to  be  a  little  more  com¬ 
fortable. 

The  pulpit  was  reached  by  a  long  flight  of  stairs, 
and  above  it  was  a  sounding-board,  to  make  the 
preacher’s  voice  easily  heard.  On  the  pulpit 
desk,  beside  the  Bible,  stood  the  hour  glass. 
When  the  sermon  began  the  minister  turned  the 
glass,  and  he  was  supposed  to  finish  as  the  last 
grains  of  sand  were  dropping  to  the  lower  part; 
but  occasionally  he  turned  it  back  again,  perhaps 
even  a  third  time — making  the  sermon  three  hours 
long.  There  was  no  organ,  usually  no  musical 
instrument  of  any  kind.  The  leader  of  the  sing¬ 
ing  started  the  hymn  with  the  aid  of  a  pitch-pipe 
singing,  “Do,  mi,  sol,  do”  first,  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  he  had  pitched  it  right.  A  line  of  the  h5nnn 
was  read  by  the  minister  and  sung  by  the  con¬ 
gregation,  then  another  line  was  read  and  sung, 
and  so  on  thru  the  entire  hymn.  This  was  done 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  no  hymn  books. 

Very  little  was  made  of  Christmas  in  old  New 
England,  but  Thanksgiving  was  the  grand  holi¬ 
day  of  the  year.  Then  was  the  time  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  feast,  and  they  undoubtedly  stuffed  them¬ 
selves  just  as  children  do  to-day,  on  the  mince 
and  pumpkin  pies,  the  turkeys  and  cranberry 
sauce,  which  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  New  England  Thanksgiving  Day. 


A  Food  Convert. 

Good  Food  the  True  Road  to  Health. 

The  pernicious  habit  some  persons  still  have 
of  relying  on  nauseous  drugs  to  relieve  dyspepsia, 
keeps  up  the  patent  medicine  business  and  helps 
keep  up  the  army  of  dyspeptics. 

Indigestion — dyspepsia — is  caused  by  what  is 
put  into  the  stomach  in  the  way  of  improper  food, 
the  kind*  that  so  taxes  the  strength  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  they  are  actually  crippled. 

When  this  state  is  reached,  to  resort  to  stimu¬ 
lants  is  like  whipping  a  tired  horse  with  a  big  load. 
Every  additional  effort  he  makes  under  the  lash 
increases  his  loss  of  power  to  move  the  load. 

Try  helping  the  stomach  by  leaving  off  heavy, 
greasy,  indigestible  food  and  take  on  Grape-Nuts 
— light,  easily  digested,  full  of  strength  for  nerves 
and  brain,  in  every  grain  of  it.  There’s  no  waste 
of  time  nor  energy  when  Grape-Nuts  is  the  food. 

“I  am  an  enthusiastic  user  of  Grape-Nuts  and 
consider  it  an  ideal  food,”  writes  a  Maine  man. 

“I  had  nervous  dyspepsia  and  was  all  run 
down  and  my  food  seemed  to  do  me  but  little 
good.  From  reading  an  adv.  I  tried  Grape  Nuts 
food,  and,  after  a  few  weeks’  steady  use  of  it,  felt 
greatly  improved. 

“Am  much  stronger,  not  nervous  now,  and  can 
do  more  work  without  feeling  so  tired,  and  am 
better  every  way. 

“I  relish  Grape-Nuts  best  with  cream  and  use 
four  heaping  teaspoonfuls  at  a  meal.  I  am  sure 
there  are  thousands  of  persons  with  stomach 
trouble  who  would  be  benefited  by  using  Grape- 
Nuts.  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road 
to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 


Among  Ourselves 

The  Editor’s  Round  Table 


M.  J.  Geoff roy  loves  children.  His  great  joy 
is  to  paint  school  scenes.  In  this  field  he  has  no 
equal  among  the  artists  of  the  present  day. 
Reproductions  of  his  “School  in  Brittany” 
appear  in  thousands  of  children’s  books,  and 
framed  copies  of  it  adorn  hundreds  of  school¬ 
room  walls.  The  cover  of  Teachers  Magazine 
this  month  represents  one  of  his  most  delightful 
pictures.  It  is  known  as  “Free  Trade.”  The 
boy  in  the  blue  jacket  would  like  to  exchange  his 
red-cheeked  apple  for  something  in  his  comrade’s 
basket  that  specially  appeals  to  him.  The 
questioning  look  on  the  light-haired  youngster’s 
face  seems  to  search  for  an  explanation;  to  him 
the  apple  appears  so  desirable  that  he  wonders 
what  can  be  the  matter  with  it  that  he  can 
obtain  it  at  so  small  a  sacrifice.  It  is  the  old 
story.  The  possessions  of  others  are  so  much 
more  desirable  than  our  own!  The  scene  is 
the  corner  of  a  French  school-yard  at  the  luncheon 
hour.  The  picture  will  win  many  new  friends 
for  the  artist  among  American  teachers  and 
their  pupils.  Mr.  Geoffroy  has  generously  granted 
permission  to  Teachers  Magazine  to  use  the 
illustration. 

The  departure  from  our  usual  plan,  represented 
by  the  November  cover,  is  prompted  by  several 
reasons.  One  of  them  is  that  variety  will  help 
to  show  what  kind  of  covers  are  most  desired  in 
the  competition  now  under  way.  Anything  that 
vividly  shows  the  poetry  of  teaching  and  of  school 
life  is  welcome.  The  material  supplied  in  the 
ordinary  three-color  paint  boxes  must  be  used. 
Twenty-five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  the  best 
design  received  before  January  1,  1907.  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  competition  is  limited  to  those 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  elementary  and 
high  school  woric.  ^his  includes  the  pupils,  of 
course.  Will  you  not  help  spread  the  news? 


The  “Homely  Talks  to  Young  Teachers,”  by 
Thomas  E.  Sanders,  will  continue  thru  the  school 
year.  The  December  number  will  have  another 
instalment. 


In  order  to  make  room  for  the  wealth  of 
Thanksgiving  material  and  other  peculiarly  timely 
features,  several  articles  which  will  keep  have 
had  to  be  omitted. 


I  would  like  to  hear  every  subscriber’s  wishes 
as  regards  ways  and  means  for  improving  the 
helpfulness  of  Teachers  Magazine.  The  more 
definitely  these  wishes  are  stated  the  more 
readily  they  can  be  complied  with.  Let  me 
know  also  if  there  is  any  feature  which,  in  your 
judgment,  lacks  interest.  Teachers  Magazine 
is  not  satisfied  to  be  merely  better  than  other, 
educational  periodicals.  It  strives  to  be  the 
best  magazine  that  can  be  made  for  the  teacher’s 
help,  inspiration,  and  comfort.  Will  you  aid  in 
the  realization  of  this  ambition?  Your  suggestion 
will  be  gratefully  received. 


What  Manner  of  Spirit  are  Ye  of  ? 

God  made  mothers  because  He  wanted  the 
heart  to  be  the  ruling  principle  in  education. 

The  school  that  has  no  heart  at  its  center  is 
a  hollow  fraud.  So  i,.  the  school  system  that 
lacks  the  heart. 

In  the  clatter  of  the  machinery  that  has  been 
found  needful  in  the  management  of  large  schools 
and  school  systems,  the  claims  of  the  heart  are 
apt  to  be  forgotten.  They  must  not  be.  The 
larger  the  system,  the  more  need  there  is  of  insist¬ 
ence  upon  the  full  consideration  of  these  claims. 

The  hopeful  oijes  believe  that  with  every  new 
human  being  there  comes  an  increase  of  the  sum 
of  love  in  the  world.  There  must  come  a  time 
when  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  will  cease  because 
of  this  increase.  I  believe  as  the  hopeful  ones  do; 
which  means'  that  the  larger  a  school  system,  the 
more  there  should  be  of  sweet  reasonableness  in  it. 

The  greater  the  teacher  the  more  he  will  have 
of  the  spirit  that  quickeneth. 

Look  well  to  the  heart! 

Cultivate  hopefulness!  In  yourself  first. 

Train  your  eyes  to  see  the  beauty  that  is  in  the 
world.  If  they  do  not  see  that  beauty,  be  assured 
that  the  fault  is  not  with  the  world. 

Do  you  know  how  to  tell  a  good  school,  a  good 
school  system?  By  the  spirit  of  it — the  amount 
of  heart  there  is  at  the  center. 


Mr.  Greenwood  on  Personal  Influence. 

For  several  years  The  School  Journal  has  been 
publishing  the  stirring  annual  addresses  of  Supt. 
J.  M.  Greenwood  to  his  teachers  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  No  school  superintendent  is  more  popular 
than  Mr.  Greenwood.  He  deserves  to  be.  He 
is  a  great  teacher.  His  words  always  strike  home. 
Here  are  a  few  thoughts  on  the  influence  of  the 
teacher’s  personal  ty  which  I  would  like  to  have 
every  reader  of  Teachers  Magazine  read : 

“The  influence  that  a  teacher  produces  on  the 
mind  of  a  child  is  deep  and  far  reaching,  if  the 
teacher  be  genuine,  sincere,  and  thoroly  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  child¬ 
hood.  No  one  is  gifted  enough  to  tell  how  much 
the  life  of  a  boy  or  a  girl,  if  touched  at  the  critical 
moment,  may  be  influenced  for  weal  or  woe. 
There  is  no  other  feature  of  school  duties  that 
teachers  should  regard  with  deeper  and  more 
intelligent  and  kindly  interest  than  the  coming 
closely  in  contact  with  the  innermost  fountains  of 
the  child’s  life  during  this  formative  period.  If 
the  right  sort  of  an  effect  be  produced,  it  is  des¬ 
tined  to  last  thru  life.  Each  in  his  own  experience 
can  illustrate  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement. 

“Especially  does  the  wild  and  wayward  boy 
need  this  recognition  and  personal  assistance.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  thousands  of  boys  and  many 
girls  are  frozen  out  of  the  upper  grades  and  high 
schools  in  this  country  because  of  the  sneering 
smile  and  the  icy  heart  of  persons  calling  them¬ 
selves  teachers.” 


Outline  Lessons  on  William  Cullen  Bryant 

By  Emma  M.  Maguire,  Massachusetts 


NTEREST  the  pupils  in  Bryant  by  first 
reading  to  them  the  -‘Little  People  of 
the  Snow.” 

Show  the  picture  of  the  author  and 
interest  the  children  in  him  by  telling  them  where 
he  lived  (Cummington,  Mass.),  when  he  was  born 
(Nov.  3,  1794),  and  why  he  was  named  William 
Cullen  (for  a  Scottish  physician  of  the  name). 
Connect  the  date  of  his  birth  with  the  time  of 
Washington,  and  also  of  Longfellow  and  Whittier. 

Read  to  the  children,  or  lead  them  to  memor¬ 
ize  portions  of  the  “Rivulet,”  a  poem  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  rivulet  that  ran  thru  the  grounds  of 
the  old  homestead  at  Cummington. 

Speak  of  Bryant’s  childhood.'  The  daily  bath 
in  the  cold  spring,  the  bundle  of  birchen  twigs  in 
the  kitchen.  The  retreat  to  the  woods  and 
fields  to  escape  the  long  talks  about  good  behav¬ 
ior  given  to  him  in  his  home. 

He  helped  his  grandfather  Snell  on  the  farm, 
learning  to  plant  and  hoe  corn  and  potatoes, 
rake  hay,  and  reap  oats  and  wheat  with  a  sickle. 

Read  “The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree,”  and 
make  sketches. 

Bryant’s  education  was  obtained  at  home,  at 
school,  and  at  Williams  College. 

His  early  poems. 

His  father  taught  him  to  write  poetry.  His 
first  attempt  was  when  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age.  These  verses  were  recited  at  the  close  of 
school  in  the  presence  of  visitors,  and  were 
printed  in  the  country  newspaper.  The  long 
poem,  “The  Embargo,”  written  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  old,  was  published  in  Boston,  and 
was  so  good  that  people  could  not  believe  that  a 
boy  of  his  age  wrote  it  until  his  friends  certified 
that  he  had  written  it.  (Here  a  history  lesson 
on  Jefferson  and  the  Embargo  Act  might  be 
gxven.) 

Tell  the  children  about  his  writing  “Thana- 
topsis,”  giving  them  his  age  (twenty- three) ,  the 
place  of  writing  (Great  Barrington),  and  as  many 
interesting  facts  about  it  as  possible.  Teach 
them  some  lines  of  the  poem. 

Teach  the  children  to  read  the  “Yellow  Violet.” 
Lead  them  to  see  the  coloring  in  it,  and  illustrate 
the  coloring  by  a  nature  lesson  on  the  yellow 
violet.  Lead  them  to  see  Bryant’s  love  of 
nature  in  the  poem. 

Read  some  portions  of  “The  Inscription  to  a 
Wood,”  to  the  children,  telling  them  that  Bryant 
wrote  it  as  a  description  of  the  woods  in  which 
he  played  as  a  child.  Lead  them  to  see  the  great 
nu  Tiber  of  objects  he  speaks  of,  and  their  various 
sounds  and  movements. 

Interest  the  children  in  his  life  as  a  law  stu¬ 
dent  and  lawyer,  and  lead  them  to  see  why  he 
would  rather  be  a  journalist  than  a  lawyer.  Tell 
of  his  travels,  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  work  for  the  world. 

Teach  the  children  ,to  memorize  the  last  six 
lines  of  “Green  River,”  and  lead  them  to  see  how 
much  Bryant  liked  a  quiet  life.  Portions  read 
to  them  from  a  “Winter  Piece”  will  show  them 
more  clearly  than  before  how  many  beautiful 


things  he  could  find  which  others  would  not 
notice,  and  just  how  much  he  enjoyed  nature. 

Impress  upon  the  children  his  love  for  Nature 
by  studying  with  them  his  poems,  which  espe¬ 
cially  show  this.  These  poems  may  be  read  to 
them,  hy  them,  or  may  be  memorized.  Poems  that 
may  be  used  are  “Lines  on  Revisiting  the  Coun¬ 
try,”  “The  Gladness  of  Nature,”  “The  Death  of 
the  Flowers,”  “To  a  Cloud”  (ten  lines),  “Inno¬ 
cent  Child,”  and  “Snow  White  Flower”  “To  the 
Fringed  Gentian,”  kThe  Planting  of  the  Apple 
Tree,”  “The  Snow  Shower,”  “Robert  of  Lin¬ 
coln,”  “An  Invitation  to  the  Country,”  kThe 
New  and  the  Old”  (three  stanzas). 

To  show  the  children  how  interested  he  was 
in  the  Indians  have  them  read,  memorize,  or 
read  to  them  some  of  these  poems  of  Indians,  as 
“The  White-footed  Deer,”  “An  Indian  at  the 
Burial  Place  of  his  Father.”  Teach  them  some 
of  his  patriotic  poems. 


Husband  Deceived. 

But  Thanked  His  Wife  Afterwards. 

A  man  ought  not  to  complain  if  his  wife  puts 
up  a  little  job  on  him,  when  he  finds  out  later  that 
it  was  all  on  account  of  her  love  for  him.  Mighty 
few  men  would. 

Sometimes  a  fellow  gets  so  set  in  his  habits 
that  some  sort  of  a  ruse  must  be  employed  to  get 
him  to  change,  and  if  the  habit,  like  excessive 
coffee  drinking,  is  harmful,  the  end  justifies  the 
means — if  not  too  severe.  An  Ills,  woman  says: 

“My  husband  used  coffee  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  almost  every  day. 

“He  had  a  sour  stomach  (dyspepsia)  and  a 
terrible  pain  across  his  kidneys  a  good  deal  of 
the  time.  This  would  often  be  so  severe  he  could 
not  straighten  up.  His  complexion  was  a  yellowish- 
brown  color;  the  doctors  said  he  had  liver  trouble. 

“An  awful  headache  would  follow  if  he  did  not 
have  his  coffee  at  every  meal,  because  he  missed 
the  drug. 

“  I  tried  to  coax  him  to  quit  coffee, but  bethought 
he  could  not  do  without  it.  Our  little  girl  three 
years  old  sat  by  him  at  table  and  used  to  reach 
over  and  drink  coffee  from  papa’s  cup.  She  got 
like  her  father — her  kidneys  began  to  trouble  her. 

“On  account  of  the  baby,  I  coaxed  my  hus¬ 
band  to  get  a  package  of  Postum.  After  the 
first  time  he  drank  it  he  had  a  headache  and 
wanted  his  coffee.  We  had  some  coffee  in  the 
house,  but  I  hid  it  and  made  Postum  as  strong 
as  I  could  and  he  thought  he  was  having  his  cof¬ 
fee  and  had  no  headaches. 

“In  one  week  after  using  Postum  his  color 
began  to  improve,  his  stomach  got  right,  and 
the  little  girl’s  kidney  trouble  was  soon  gone. 
My  husband  works  hard,  eats  hearty,  and  has 
no  stomach  or  kidney  trouble  any  more.  After 
he  had  used  Postum  a  month,  without  knowing 
it,  I  brought  out  the  coffee.  He  told  me  to  throw 
it  away.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road 
to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 


A  Trust  Fund  for  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of 

Children 


By  DR,  NATHAN  C.  SCHARTTER 

President  National  Rducators  Association  and  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


On  Feb.  17,  1905,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Frances  E. 
Willard  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  the 
Hon.  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  paid 
a  glowing  tribute,  not  only  to  this  great 
woman,  but  also  to  womankind  in  gen¬ 
eral.  In  the  course  of  his  beautiful  and 
eloquent  remarks  upon  the  career  and 
character  of  Miss  Willard  he  said:  “To 
make  the  homes  of  the  millions  pure,  to 
render  sweet  and  strong  those  human 
relations  which  constitute  the  family — 
this  was  her  mission  and  her  work.  And 
there  cannot  be  a  wiser  method  of  man¬ 
kind’s  upliftment  than  this,  no  better  way 
to  make  a  nation  noble  and  enduring; 
for  the  hearthstone  is  the  foundation 
whereon  the  State  is  built.  The  family 
is  the  social  and  natural  unit.  Spencer 
wrote  learnedly  of  ‘the  individual  and  the 
State  ’ ;  but  he  wrote  words  merely.  The 
individual  is  not  the  important  factor 
in  nature  or  the  nation.  Nature  destroys 
the  individual.  Nature  cares  only  for  the 
pair,  knows  in  some  form  nothing  but  the 
family.  And  so,  by  the  deep  reasoning  of 
Nature  itself,  Frances  E.  Willard’s  work 
was  justified.’’ 

It  is  at  this  point  that  life  insurance 
helps  to  reinforce  the  work  of  Frances  E. 
Willard.  Life  insurance  helps  to  sustain 
and  perpetuate  the  family  by  saving  the 
widowed  mother  from  poverty  and  by 
creating  a  trust  fund  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  children.  It  encourages 
sobriety,  industry,  and  thrift  by  the 
periodic  payments  which  constitute  an 
essential  part  in  almost  every  scheme 
of  life  insurance.  Money  that  would  be 
spent  upon  drink  or  other  needless  lux¬ 
uries  must  be  saved  for  the  payment  of 

firemiums,  if  the  insurance  shall  not 
apse  or  at  least  lose  a  part  of  its  value. 
This  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  young 
man  even  before  others  are  dependent 
upon  him.  After  he  attains  the  dignity 
of  fatherhood,  the  duty  of  providing  for 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  his  family 
becomes  a  powerful  motive  for  industry, 
economy,  and  temperance;  and  a  life  in¬ 
surance  policy  helps  to  strengthen  this 
motive  and  to  develop  habits  of  thrift. 

Since  the  family  is  the  foundation  of 
the  State,  life  insurance  may  be  regarded 
as  a  patriotic  duty.  For  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  parent  to  prepare  his  children  for 
citizenship,  and  this  implies  that  he  must 
give  them  a  suitable  education.  Public 
and  private  schools  of  all  grades  and 
kinds,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  have  been  liberally  provided  and 
lavishly  equipped  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rising  generation;  but  when  the  father 
is  called  away  in  the  prime  of  life,  the 
children  must  oftentimes  leave  school 
as  soon  as  the  law  allows  them  to  go  to 
work,  and  their  time  and  strength  are 
exhausted  in  the  mere  struggle  for  bread. 
A  life  insurance  policy  would  have 
enabled  them  to  remain  at  school  and 
to  secure  for  themselves  all  that  an  edu¬ 
cation  means  in  the  way  of  future  earning 
power  and  future  usefulness.  A  nation’s 
progress  depends  upon  the  proper  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  future  citizens.  Not  the  bank 
with  its  stored  millions,  nor  the  fortress 


I  with  its  frowning  guns,  but  “the  little 
red  school-house  on  the  hill,’’  is  the  real 
symbol  of  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of 
American  institutions. 

“The  best  is  not  too  good  for  my  chil¬ 
dren,’’  said  a  clergyman  not  long  ago; 
“and  life  insurance  will  help  me  to  give 
them  the  best  education  that  they  will 
take.’’  Policies  which  mature  in  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  years  serve  to  provide 
the  money  for  a  course  at  college  or  at 
some  technical  or  professional  school. 


U.  S.  SENATOR  JOHN  F.  DRYDEN 

President  of  Tne  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America 

The  parent’s  love  for  his  children 
should  prompt  him  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  them  in  the  event  of  his 
death.  For  the  wage-earner  and  for  the 
man  who  is  dependent  upon  a  salary  this 
is  a  difficult  problem.  While  his  strength 
and  his  power  to  earn  money  last,  he  can 
provide  for  their  needs,  whilst  his  wife 
devotes  her  time  and  energy  to  the  care 
of  the  home  and  to  that  nurture  and 
training  which  a  mother’s  love  prompts 
her  to  give  with  the  most  anxious  solici¬ 
tude.  When  the  day’s  work  is  done, 
and  when  the  father  is  seated  by  the 
fireside,  surrounded  by  those  whom  he 
loves,  the  future  sometimes  rises  before 
his  mind.  In  vision  he  sees  his  family 
bereft  of  his  care  and  his  earnings.  He 
sees  his  wife  haggard  and  worn  with 
work.  She  is  struggling  for  bread,  rai¬ 
ment,  and  shelter  for  herself  and  her 
little  ones.  He  hears  the  cry  of  the 
youngest  for  that  care  which  the  mother 
finds  it  impossible  to  give.  The  older 
children  are  kept  from  school  because 
they  must  either  take  charge  of  the 
dependent  ones  while  the  mother  is  at 
work,  or  they  must  themselves  engage  in 
the  fierce  struggle  for  existence.  The 
shadowy  forecast  of  an  always  possible 
future  should  drive  him  to  make  the  pro- 
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vision  which  is  rendered  possible  by  life 
insurance  in  some  one  of  the  companies 
which  has  shown  by  years  of  careful 
management  that  it  deserves  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public. 

“Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,’’ 
was  the  text  selected  for  a  sermon  in 
favor  of  life  insurance.  At  first  sight  it 
seemed  a  strange  text,  but  in  the  Revised 
Version  the  language  is,  “Be  not  anxious 
for  the  morrow,’’  and  a  life  insurance 
policy  in  some  company  which  has  shown 
the  strength  of  Gibraltar  is  one  of  the 
best  means  to  drive  away  anxious 
thought  for  the  future.  Thus,  when 
rightly  interpreted,  this  passage  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  becomes  a  most 
cogent  argument  in  favor  of  life  insur¬ 
ance. 

Time  was  when  the  most  a  good  citizen 
and  loving  parent  could  do  for  his  family, 
if  the  fear  for  their  future  distressed  him, 
was  to  work  a  little  harder,  to  strain  him¬ 
self  under  a  heavier  load,  to  add  a  trifle 
more  each  week  to  that  little  store  of  sav¬ 
ings  which  was  accumulating  so  slowly. 

It  was  ten,  perhaps  twenty,  years  before 
his  savings  could  amount  to  enough  to 
make  even  a  meager  provision  for  those 
he  loves.  At  any  time  the  failure  of  a 
savings  bank,  the  collapse  of  a  building 
and  loan  association,  or  an  ill  advised 
investment  of  his  own  might  sweep  away 
the  hard  earned  savings  of  years,  and 
destroy  at  one  stroke  the  fruit  of  past 
and  present  labors  and  the  foundation  of 
future  hopes. 

There  are  teachers  and  clerks  who  have 
a  fixed  income.  As  soon  as  they  see  a 
way  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  their 
home  and  the  education  of  their  children 
they  lose  no  time  in  making  the  necessary 
provision.  What  keeps  them  from  tak¬ 
ing  the  necessary  step  is  not  heartlessness 
nor  thoughtlessness,  but  the  seeming 
hopelessness  of  being  able  to  make  ade¬ 
quate  provision  out  of  small  earnings. 
Such  need  not  despair.  To  them  the 
various  forms  of  life  insurance  are  of 
supreme  interest  and  importance.  Worry 
is  worse  than  overwork,  and  they  can 
escape  both  by  adopting  the  plan  of 
insurance  best  adapted  to  their  circum¬ 
stances  and  their  income. 

_  Let  us  descend  from  the  general  to  par¬ 
ticulars.  I  prefer  to  take  my  illustrations  , 

from  the  old-line  companies,  whose  pre-  ( 

miums  are  fixed  bj^  contract,  and  cannot  j 

be  increased  at  a  time  when  one’s  power  } 

to  pay  has  begun  to  wane.  In  passing,  I  j 

may  say  that  an  agent  came  to  our  town  I 

to  organize  a  lodge  with  an  insurance  | 

provision  as  one  of  its  features;  he  left  | 

on  the  next  train,  saying,  “Those  fellows  I 

know  too  much.’’  It  was  shown  him  by  [ 

a  simple  calculation  that  if  the  assess-  [ 

ments  were  not  to  be  increased  in  the  | 

coming  years  every  member  participating  l 

in  the  plan  would  have  to  live,  on  the  i 

average,  more  than  140  years.  More-  j 

over,  I  prefer  to  take  my  illustrations  | 

from  some  company  in  which  I  have  no  ' 

personal  interest.  My  life  insurance,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  wife  and  children,  was 
taken  in  other  old-line  companies,  to  the 
limit  of  my  ability  to  pay  the  premium. 
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before  my  attention  was  drawn  to  this 
particular  company.  I  refer  to  the  Pru¬ 
dential  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  has  been 
likened  to  the  rock  of  Gibralter  by  reason 
of  its  solidity  and  its  conservative  meth¬ 
ods  of  doing  business.  One  of  their 
policies  is  known  as  the  Child’s  Endow¬ 
ment  Policy.  In  one  of  the  announce¬ 
ments  the  founder  and  President  of  the 
company,  U.  S.  Senator  John  F.  Dry  den, 
says:  “This  form  of  policy  furnishes  an 
excellent  means  of  securing  on  the  instal¬ 
ment  plan  a  fund  wherewith  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  child  through  college,  or 
while  preparing  for  a  profession,  or  during 
the  period  spent  in  acquiring  the  technical 
knowledge  demanded  in  certain  employ¬ 
ments.  Under  other  conditions,  the  fund 
secured  through  the  policy  may  be  used 
to  give  the  child  a  start  in  business,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  daughter,  a  dowry  at 
marriage.  Policies  may  be  taken  out 
at  the  birth  of  a  child  or  at  any  age  there¬ 
after  up  to  and  including  age  fifteen,  to 
mature  upon  the  anniversary  of  the 
policy  at  ages  eighteen,  twenty-one,  or 
twenty-five,  and  will  be  issued  for  sums 
from  $500  to  $5,000.  When  the  endow¬ 
ment  matures,  the  amount  of  the  policy, 
with  profits  (or  dividends)  added  thereto 
will  be  paid  to  the  child  insured  or  to  the 
parent  or  guardian.”  Not  only  is  the 
amount  of  the  policy  with  profits  payable 
at  the  age  stated  in  the  contract,  but  in 
the  event  of  previous  death  all  premiums 
are  returned  with  three  per  cent,  com¬ 
pound  interest.  The  very  fact  that  the 
possibility  of  a  higher  or  professional 
education  is  in  store  for  him  serves  as  a 
wonderful  incentive  to  the  boy  while  on 
his  way  through  the  public  schools.  If  it 
be  true  that  aspirations  make  the  man, 
then  surely  the  plan  of  insurance  which 
,  fills  the  heart  with  aspirations  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  attention  and  careful  study.  Let 
us  assume  that  a  man  says  to  himself: 
“If  only  I  had  a  few  thousand  dollars 
laid  aside  for  the  wife  and  babies  I  could 
work  cheerfully  and  rest  easily  without 
fear  of  the  future.  But  how  can  I  hope 
to  leave  them  even  a  few  hundreds.  All 
I  can  possibly  save  out  of  my  earnings  is 
$2  each  week.  It  seems  utterly  hopeless 
to  dream  of  building  up  a  fund  to  main¬ 
tain  and  educate  my  children  on  such 
slender  savings.”  And  such  a  case 
would  be  hopeless  except  that  right  here 
comes  The  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  and  says  that  $2  a  week  entrusted 
to  them  will  give  the  family  $5,000  of 
protection.  Taking  the  age  of  the  in¬ 
sured,  for  instance,  at  thirty  years  as  a 
basis,  the  Company  says:  “Pay  me 
$98.85  per  annum,  somewhat  less  than 
$2  per  week  savings,  and  I  will  guarantee 
you  $5,000  for  your  family,  payable 
to-morrow  in  the  event  of  death,  if 


'  your  first  premium  has  been  fully  paid.” 
I  It  woulu  take  a  man  over  thirty  years 
to  accumulate  $5,000  by  any  ordinary 
plan  of  savings.  In  every  aay  of  every 
rnonth  of  these  thirty  years  he  is  liable  to 
die  and  leave  only  a  fraction  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  sum  for  his  family.  And  on  any 
day  in  those  thirty  years  he  may  wake  up 
to  find  his  earnings  gone,  swept  irrev¬ 
ocably  away  by  some  mischance  of 
fortune.  On  the  other  hand.  The  Pru¬ 
dential  Insurance  Company  puts  to  the 
credit  of  his  family  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  the  sum  of  $5,000  the  day  and 
hour  on  which  he  pays  the  first  premium. 
It  enters  into  a  contract  with  him,  by 
which  it  pledges  the  millions  behind  the 
Company  to  pay  his  family  $5,000  pro¬ 
vided  only  he  pays  the  premium  equal 
to  his  $2  a  week  savings,  as  agreed  in 
the  contract. 

The  provident  man  says  to  himself: 

“Suppose  I  leave  my  family  $5,000, 
how  can  I  leave  it  so  that  it  may  not  be 
speedily  dissipated  by  injudicious  use  or 
diverted  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended?  I  should  like  this  paid  in 
instalments  sufficient  to  carry  the  family 
until  the  children  are  educated  or  self- 
supporting.”  This  very  terse  require¬ 
ment  is  already  provided  for.  By  one 
of  the  many  plans  provided  by  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Insurance  Company,  the  money 
to  be  paid  the  family  can  be  paid  in 
yearly  instalments,  thus  carrying  the 
children  to  and  beyond  the  period  when 
they  become  self-sustaining. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  fore¬ 
going  figures  are  based  on  a  fair  minimum 
of  the  possible  savings  of  the  average 
wage-earner.  Yet  if  that  assumed  mini¬ 
mum  were  cut  in  two,  a  provision  of 
$2,500  can  be  made  for  the  family  under 
the  same  conditions,  that  is,  on  the  basis 
of  a  saving  of  only  $1  per  week.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  can  set  aside  $5 
per  week  can  carry  $12,500  of  insurance, 
and  thus  provide  a  very  comfortable 
income  for  the  family  he  leaves  behind. 
Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  figures  are  based  upon  the  age  of 
thirty  years.  At  a  lesser  age  the  cost -of 
insurance  decreases  proportionately. 
Above  thirty  years  the  cost  increases  by 
slight  advances  for  each  year  of  increased 
age.  Two  cautions  are  necessary.  In 
the  enthusiasm  which  these  figures  create 
a  young  man  may  be  tempted  to  take 
out  more  insurance  than  'he  can  carry. 
It  is  wiser  to  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
amount  and  take  increased  insurance 
as  one’s  earning  power  grows.  On  the 
other  hand,  procrastination  increases  the 
annual  premiums  and  incurs  the  risk  of 
a  breakdown  in  health,  making  the  insur¬ 
ance  impossible.  Thus,  indecision  in  the 
choice  of  a  plan  may  lead  to  disastrous 


consequences,  while  extravagance  in 
assuming  annual  premiums  is  sure  to  end 
in  worry  and  disappointment. 

The  first  important  result  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  is  tfiat  it  keeps  the  lamily  together. 
How  often  when  tfie  bread-winner  is  tak¬ 
en,  the  family  is  parted  and  partitioned 
among  strangers.  Sometimes,  at  the 
best,  the  chilaren  find  shelter,  more  or  less 
grudgingly  given,  among  scattered  rela¬ 
tions.  At  other  times  they  are  sent  to 
public  institutions,  to  grow  up  among 
strangers,  with  a  hare  remembrance  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  home  and  its  mother- 
love  as  a  dim  and  far-off  dream.  Almost 
every  village  has  one  or  more  examples 
of  the  home  broken  up  and  the  family 
sundered  and  scattered.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for 
that,  as  against  one  such  broken  home, 
almost  every  village  and  town  in  the  land 
has  many  examples  of  the  beneficient 
results  of  life  insurance,  the  family  still 
clinging  together,  bound  by  bonds  of 
loving  intimacy,  education  fitting  the 
children  for  complete  living — the  mother 
happy,  even  in  her  grief,  that  she  can  feed 
them,  clothe  them,  guide  them,  keep 
them;  and  this  all  due  to  the  providence 
and  forethought  of  a  husband.  To  her, 
mother  and  wife,  he  seems  yet  present. 
He  still  provides  for  the  family,  and 
this  daily  provision  creates  a  new  and 
binding  tie  between  the  husband  who  is 
still  “the  man  of  the  house”  and  the 
widow  who  mourns  him. 

The  greatest  legacy  any  man  can  leave 
his  children  is  a  sound  education.  It  is 
a  trite  saying  that  knowledge  is  power. 
The  educated  youth  can  go  out  into  the 
world  and  face  life’s  problems  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  best  of  compeers.  He 
can  cherish  and  realize  ambitions  impos¬ 
sible  to  the  lineducated  or  half-educated. 
He  cannot  merely  win  the  comforts  that 
money  will  buy,  but  he  can  also  enjoy  the 
things  of  the  mind  and  the  higher  life. 
He  can  think  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
men  as  these  are  enshrined  in  literature, 
and  he  can  think  the  thoughts  which  God 
has  put  into  the  starry  heavens  above 
him  and  into  all  nature  about  him — 
divine  thoughts  which  are  formulated 
into  science  as  rapidly  as  man  discovers 
them.  A  heritage  of  millions  is  not  so 
valuable  to  the  individual  as  the  legacy 
of  schooling  which  puts  into  his  hands  the 
tools  with  which  he  may  carve  his  own 
fortune,  the  weapons  by  which  he  may 
achieve  his  own  destiny.  The  individual, 
the  home,  the  nation,  owe  the  founders  of 
safe  and  reliable  methods  of  life  insurance 
a  debt  of  gratitude  which  words  cannot 
express,  but  which  hearts  can  feel  and 
homes  can  show,  and  which  the  State 
should  never  fail  to  recognize  in  its  pro 
tective  legislation. 
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Questions  on  Current  Events 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  found  in  Our  Times  for  September  8,  15,  22,  and  29.  For  the  convenience 
of  those  who  desire  more  complete  answers  than  those  given  below,  the  name  and  date  of  issue  are  indicated  in 
each  instance. 


1.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  revolution  in  Cuba? 

ylras. — A  large  portion  of  the  Cuban  people  were  not 

satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  last  election.  They  wanted 
to  force  a  new  election.  September  8,  page  19. 

2.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  Buenos  Ayres? 

.4  ns. — It  has  vast  shipping  and  commercial  interests, 

and  is  a  great  railway  center.  September  8,  page  19. 

3.  What  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Guatemala,  Salvador,  and’Honduras? 

Ans. — That  within  two  months  after  July  20,  1906,  a 
general  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce  was 
signed  by  the  contracting  parties.  September  8,  page  20. 

4.  What  disposal  has  the  Czar  of  Russia  made  of  the 
crown  lands? 

Ans. — He  has  agreed  to  sell  the  crown  lands  to  the 
peasants.  About  20,000,000  acres  are  thus  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  poverty-stricken  peasants.  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  page  21. 

5.  In  what  way  has  President  Roosevelt  “adopted  spell¬ 
ing  reform”? 

.4ns. — In  his  private  and  public  writing  he  uses  the 
spelling  recommended  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board. 
The  Government  printers,  and  every  stenographer  and 
typewriter  in  the  Government  employ  is  expected  to  use 
it.  September  8,  page  23. 

6.  Where  does  the  milk  used  in  N.  Y.  City  come  from? 

Ans. — From  six  States,  much  of  it  from  farms  as  distant 

as  400  miles  from  the  metropolis.  September  8,  page  23. 

7.  When  was  the  cable  to  Iceland  completed? 

Ans. — The  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company  com¬ 
pleted  its  Icelandic  cable  on  August  27.  It  extends  over 
a  distance  of  542  miles.  September  8,  page  28. 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  personal  characteristics  of 
President  Palma,  lately  in  charge  of  affairs  on  the  island 
of  Cuba? 

Ans. — A  writer  says:  “  Without  any  fuss  and  feathers, 
without  any  striving  for  fame  or  notoriety,  but  modestly, 
simply,  with  intelligence  and  straight-forward  honesty, 
he  has  sought  to  give  the  Cubans  a  government  that 
would  promote  their  happiness  and  prosperity  and  the 
development  of  the  island’s  resources.”  Sept  8,  page  28 

9.  What  was  “Peace  Day  at  Portsmouth”? 

Ans. — The  treaty  ending  the  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia  was  signed  on  September  5,  1905,  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  The  anniversary  of  the  occasion  was  celebrated 
at  Portsmouth  this  year,  and  September  5  is  hereafter 
to  be  commemorated  in  the  town  each  year,  by  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  bells  and  in  whatever  other  way  the  inhabitants 
shall  decide.  September  15,  page  35. 

10.  When  and  where  was  the  great  review  of  our  war¬ 
ships  held  this  year?. 

Ans. — Off  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  on  September  3.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  reviewed  forty-three  ships  with  an  arma¬ 
ment  of  1,178  guns,  and  manned  by  more  than  15,000 
men  and  812  officers.  September  15,  page  35. 

11.  How  was  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  welcomed  home? 

.4ns. — When  Mr.  Bryan  reached  Lincoln,  Neb.,  after 

his  trip  abroad,  the  largest  crowd  the  city  had  ever  seen 
gathered  to  welcome  him.  Every  train  that  reached 
Lincoln  was  loaded  with  people.  Mr.  Bryan  shook  hands 
with  several  thousand  people.  September  15,  page  36. 

In  cases  of  catarrh  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  hnals  the  tissues,  builds  up  the  sys¬ 
tem,  expels  impurities  from  the  blood  and  cures. 


12.  How  was  Secretary  Root  received  in  Chile,  on  his 
visit  to  South  America? 

Ans. — Secretary  Root  and  his  party  were  welcomed 
to  Santiago  by  a  crowd  of  5,000  people,  with  soldiers  and 
bands  of  music,  gathered  at  the  station.  As  he  was 
driven  along  the  streets  he  was  cheered  by  thousands  of 
others.  September  15,  page  36. 

13.  How  is  Panama  governed? 

Ans. — It  is  an  independent  country  ruled  by  a  national 
Congress.  The  name  of  the  President  is  Amador.  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  page  37.  * 

14.  Where  was  Robinson  Crusoe’s  island,  and  what 
has  become  of  it? 

Ans. — The  island  called  Juan  Fernandez,  popularly 
known  as  “Robinson  Crusoe’s  Island,”  was  350  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Chile.  It  is  supposed  that  the  island 
was  destroyed  in  the  recent  South  American  earthquake. 
September  15,  page  37. 

15.  When  is  China  to  have  a  constitution? 

Ans. — As  soon  as  the  Chinese  people  have  learned  to 
understand  their  relations  to  the  Government  a  consti¬ 
tution  will  be  framed.  The  time  for  putting  it  into  effect 
depends  upon  the  speed  with  which  the  people  learn. 
September  15,  page  37. 

16.  What  polar  expeditions  have  recently  been  organ¬ 
ized? 

Ans. — Dr.  Charcot  is  organizing  an  expedition  to  the 
South  Pole.  M.  Bernard,  a  French  naval  officer,  is  arrang¬ 
ing  an  exploring  party  which  will  attempt  to  reach  the 
North  Pole.  September  22,  page  54. 

17.  In  what  locality  has  the  exact  boundary  line  of 
the  United  States  been  recently  agreed  upon? 

Ans. — At  the  Yukon  River,  in  Alaska.  A  shaft  of 
granite  will  be  set  up  to  mark  the  starting  point  from 
which  the  boundary  stretch  will  be  made.  September 
22,  page  54. 

18.  What  advance  in  civilization  has  recently  been 
made  in  Persia? 

Ans. — A  national  Assembly  has  been  promised.  Sep¬ 
tember  22,.  page  55, 

(Continued  on  page  232.) 


CATARRH 

Wherever  it  manifests  itself,  whether  in  the  nose, 
throat,  stomach,  bowels  or  other  organs,  catarrh  is 
radically  and  permanently  cured  by  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla,  the  most  agreeable,  effective  and  economical 
of  all  medicines  for  this  debilitating  and  commonly 
offensive  disease. 

Thousands  of  voluntary  testimonials  confirm  this 
statement. 

Accept  no  substitute,  but  insist  on  having 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Get  it  today  and  begin  treatment  at  once. 

Sarsatabs.  — To  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  prefer 
medicine  in  tablet  form  we  are  now  putting  up  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  in  chocolated  tablets  known  as  Sarsatabs,  as  well  as  in  the 
usual  liquid  form.  Sold  bv  druggists  'u  sent  by  mail.  10© 
doses  one  dollar.  C.  1.  Hood  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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The  delicious  Cod  Liver  Prepara¬ 
tion  Without  Oil. 

Vinol  contains  all  the  medicinal 
elements  of  cod  liver  oil  actually 
taken  from  fresh  cods’  livers,  but 
no  oil.  The  oil,  having  no  value  as 
medicine  or  food,  is  thrown  away. 

Vinol  is  therefore  better  than  old- 
fashioned  cod  liver  oil  and  emul¬ 
sions  to  restore  health  for 

Old  people,  delicai:e  children,  weak 
run-down  persons,  and  after  sick¬ 
ness,  colds,  coughs,  bronchitis  and 
all  throat  and  lung  troubles. 

Get  it  at  THE  Leading  Drug  Stores  Everywhere 
Exclusive  agency  given  to  one  druggist  in  a  place 


CHESTER  KENT  &  CO.,  Chemists,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Leather  lor  Art  Work  at  Lowest  Prices 

For  Pyrography,  Dens,  Cozy-corners 
Sitting  Rooms,  etc. 

Nothing  a^  neat  or  artistic  as  rooms  decorated  with 
burnt  or  etched  leather.  Art  leather  decorations  offer 
hundreds  of  ways  for  beautifying  homes  at  Jittje  cost. 
Order  skins  now  and  decorate  for  friends  as 

Christmas  Gifts 

Table-covers.  Sofa-piHows.  Book-covers,  Calendars, 
Picture-racks,  e*c.,  ore  a  few  of  the  many  things  you 
can  make.  1  furnieh  skins  snitable  for  all  purposes ; 
1  buy  in  quantities  sufficiently  great  to  give  yon  the 
smalleet  possible  price  and  largest  selection.  Ooze 
calf,  ooze  sheep,  Russia  calf,  etc.,  and  I  will  send 

Liberal  Free  Samples 

Let  me  know  what  shade  yon  prefer  and  1  will  send 
on  a  variety  for  you  to  choose  from.  Write  today. 

M.  B.  Willcox 

21 Spruce  Street  New  York 

Oldest  Fancy  Leather  House  in  America. 


WANTED. 

Lady  capable  of  teaching  kindergarten  work, 
sewing,  music,  etc.,  in  a  large  manufacturing 
concern  in  the  middle  West 

Adlrees.  “WELFARE,”  this  office, 
GiAing  Qualifications  and  Refercuces. 


Questions  on  Current  Events 

(Continued) 

19.  What  misfortune  recently  befell 
Hong  Kong? 

Ans. — A  typhoon  made  great  havoc  at 
Hong  Kong  on  September  18.  It  lasted 
for  two  hours.  The  whole  Chinese  junk 
fleet  was  destroyed,  hundreds  of  lives 
were  lost,  and  the  property  loss  amounts 
to  millions  of  dollars  September  29, 
page  69. 

20.  When  and  where  was  the  recent 
Peace  Congress  held? 

Ans. — At  Milan,  Italy,  opening  on 
September  15.  Delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  were  present.  September 
29,  page  71. 

21.  What  changes  in  the  weather  pre¬ 
dictions  are  soon  to  be  made? 

A  ns. — The  United  States  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau  is  to  foretell  weather  conditions  for 
a  week  ahead.  September  29,  page  72. 


Under-the-Table  Manners. 

It’s  very  hard  to  be  polite 
If  you’re  a  cat. 

When  other  folks  are  up  at  table 

Eating  all  that  they  are  able. 

You  are  down  upon  the  mat 
If  you’re  a  cat. 

You’re  expected  just  to  sit 
If  you’re  a  cat. 

Not  to  let  them  know  you’re  there 

By  scratching  at  the  chair, 

Or  a  light,  respectful  pat 
If  you’re  a  cat. 

You  are  not  to  make  a  fuss 
If  you’re  a  cat. 

Tho  there’s  fish  upon  the  plate 

You’re  expected  just  to  wait. 

Wait  politely  on  the  mat 
If  you’re  a  cat! 

— Rochester  Post-Express. 


The  Birdies’  Song. 

Class  and  Child.: — A  little  bird  sits  in  a  tree. 
And  sings  a  pretty  song  to  me, 

“Just  stop  a  minute,  birdie  do 
I  wish  to  speak  a  word  to  you.” 

Bird. — I  cannot  stay  with  you  to-day, 
I’m  taking  home  a  worm,  this  way, 
My  birdies  wait  at  home  for  me. 

So  I  must  haste  to  birdies  three. 

Class  sees  Child. — Pray  do  not  fly  away 
so  soon. 

Do  sing  to  me  a  pretty  tune, 

I  like  to  hear  your  merry  song, 

You  seem  so  happy  all  day  long. 

Bird. — No,  my  child,  I  must  not  tarry, 

I  must  fly  my  food  to  carry. 

But  I  will  come  some  other  day 
When  all  my  children  fly  away. 


Pimples,  Blackheads 


Get  Rid  of  all  Yotir  Face  Troubles 

IN  A  Fj;w  Days’  Ti.vie  With  the 
Wonderful  Stuart  Calcium 
Wafers. 

Trial  Package  Sent  Free. 

You  cannot  have  an  attractive  face 
or  a  beautiful  complexion  when  your 
blood  is  in  bad  order  and  full  of  im¬ 
purities.  Impure  blood  means  an  im¬ 
pure  face,  always. 

The  most  wonderful  as  well  as  the 
most  rapid  blood  cleanser  is  Stuart’s 
Calcium  Wafers.  You  use  them  for  a 
few  days,  and  the  difference  tells  in 
your  face  right  away. 

Most  blood  purifiers  and  skin  treat¬ 
ments  are  full  of  poison.  Stua^-t’s  Cal¬ 
cium  Wafers  are  guaranteed  free  from 
any  poison,  mercury,  drug,  or  opiate. 
They  are  as  harmless  as  water,  but  the 
results  are  astonishing. 

The  worst  cases  of  skin  diseases  have 
been  cured  in  a  week  by  this  quick¬ 
acting  remedy.  Jt  contains  the  most 
effective  working  power  of  any  purifier 
ever  discovered, — calcium  sulphide.  Most 
blood  and  skin  treatments  are  terribly 
slow.  Stuart’s  Calcium  Wafers  have 
cured  boils  in  three  days.  Every  particle 
of  impurity  is  driven  out  of  your  system 
completely,  never  to  return,  and  it  is 
done  without  deranging  your  system 
in  the  slightest. 

No  matter  what  yc’ir  trouble  is, 
whether  pimples,  blotches,  blackheads, 
rash,  tetter,  eczema,  or  scabby  crusts, 
you  can  solemnly  depend  upon  Stuart’s 
Calcium  Wafers  as  never-failing. 

Don’t  be  any  longer  humilisted  by 
having  a  splotchy  face.  Don’t  have 
strangers  stare  at  you,  or  allow  your 
friends  to  be  ashamed  of  you  because 
of  your  face. 

Your  blood  makes  you  what  you  are. 
The  men  and  women  who  forge  ahead 
are  those  with  pure  blood  and  pure 
faces.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of 
that? 

Stuart’s  Calcium  Wafers  are  abso¬ 
lutely  harmless,  but  the  results, — mighty 
satisfying  to  you  even  at  the  end  of  a 
week.  They  will  make  you  happy 
because  your  face  will  be  a  welcome 
sight  not  only  to  yourself  when  you  look 
in  the  glass,  but  to  everybody  else  who 
knows  you  and  talks  with  you. 

W^e  want  to  prove  to  you 'that  Stuart’s 
Calcium  Wafers  are  beyond  doubt  the 
best_  and  quickest  blood  and  skin  puri¬ 
fier  in  the  world, — so  we  will  send  you  a 
free  sample  as  soon  as  we  get  your 
name  and  address.  Send  for  it  to-day, 
and  then  when  you  have  tried  the  sample 
you  will  not  rest  contented  until  you 
have  bought  a  50c  box  at  your  druggist’s. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  to-day 
and  we  will  at  once  send  you  by  mail 
a  sample  package,  free.  Address  F.  A. 
Stuart  Co.,  51  Stuart  Bldg.,  Marshall 
Mich. 


actions: 

A  child  flying  or  waving  his  hands  in 
front  of  class.  The  children  say  the  first 
verse  to  the  bird. 

1.  The  bird  says  the  first,  holding  a 
small  piece  of  hay.  The  same  may  be 
done  in  the  other  verses. 
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portraits  of  Bryant  for 
Composition  Papers. 


^  aad  fairest"'^ 
<shin  wont  count] 
for  much  wrtbcmt 
a  well  kept  mouth 


I  at  one  touch  m 
I  brings  a  triple,  m 

fhea/th  andswednem 

I  -ij 

to  themouth. 
wise  to  use  RwifOAm 
2Scts  everywhere 
,  E.W.HOYT&CO  j 

IL.  LOWEUL  MASS  h 


November  Thoughts. 

O  russet-robed  November, 

What  ails  thee  so  to  smile? 

Chill  August,  pale  September, 
Endured  a  woful  while. 

And  fell  as  falls  an  ember 
From  forth  a  flameless  pile; 

But  golden-girth  November 
Bids  all  she  looks 'on  smile. 

— Swinburne. 


Thou  waitest  late,  and  com’st  alone 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown. 
— William  Cullen  Bryant  (To  the 
Fringed  Gentian.) 


The  mountain  ash,  .  ,  . 

Decked  with  autumnal  berries,  that  out¬ 
shine  . 

Spring’s  richest  blossoms,  yields  a  splen¬ 
did  show 

Amid  the  leafy  woods. 

— William  Wordsworth. 


My  autumn  time  and  Nature’s  hold 
A  dreamy  tryst  together. 

And  both  grown  old,  about  us  fold 
The  golden  tissued  weather. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

The  summer  comes  and  the  summer  goes; 
Wild  flowers  are  fringing  the  dusty  lanes. 
The  swallows  go  darting  thru  fragrant 
rains, 

Then  all  of  a  sudden — it  snows. 


Dear  Heart,  our  lives  so  happily  flow. 

So  lightly  we  heed  the  flying  hours. 

We  only  know  winter  is  gone — by  the 
flowers. 

We  only  know  winter  is  come — by  the 


snow. 


— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


The  Rain  is  Raining  All  Around 

The  rain  is  raining  all  around. 

It  falls  on  fleld  and  tree. 

It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here. 

And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 


In  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrhs,  in¬ 
cluding  nervous  dyspepsia,  acidity  of 
stomach  and  gastralgia,  antikamnia  tab¬ 
lets  fulflll  the  requirements  and  quickly 
alleviate.  Two  tablets  are  the  usual 
adult  dose.  So  says  Frank  S.  Grant,  M. 
p..  Medical  officer  of  the  Provident  Sav¬ 
ings  Life  Assurance,  New  York  City. 


Removes  Dandrufi 


Sulphur  is  the  best  thing  known 
for  the  scalp,  and  Glenn’s  Sul¬ 
phur  Soap  is  the  only  fine  toilet 
soap  that  contains  enough  pure 
sulphur  to  make  it  a  specific  for 
scalp  and  skin  diseases.  Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

Hill’s  Hair  and  Whisker  Dye 
Black  or  Brown,  50c. 


When  daisies  go,  shall  winter  time 
Silver  the  simple  grass  with  rime. 
Autumnal  frosts  enchant  the  pool 
And  make  the  cart  ruts  beautiful; 

And  when  snow  white  the  moor  expands. 
How  shall  your  children  clap  their  hands! 
— Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  (The 

H  ouse  B  eautif ul . ) 
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Apple-Time. 

Tossing  its  boughs  in  the  breezy  morn, 
The  mossed  old  apple-tree  laughs  to  scorn 
The  skies  that  lower,  the  rains  that  fall, 
And  chuckles:  “I’ve  plenty  here  for  all! 
All  summer  Tve  drunk  the  silver  dew; 
The  sunshine  has  warmed  me  thru  and 
thru; 

Come!  gather  the  fruit  I’ve  saved  for  you. 
This  rare  October  morning! 


“Under  my  shade,  all  the  summer  long, 
The  quaint  red  robins  have  sung  their 
song; 

The  lambs  have  slumbered,  the  grasses 
grown; 

But  now  I  am  left  here  all  alone. 

Yet  blithely  I  take  my  ease,  nor  sigh, 
Tho  keen  are  the  winds  that  whistle  by; 
A  rugged  old  apple-tree  am  I, 

This  brisk  October  morning! 


“Little  ones,  little  ones,  come  with  a 
shout. 

For  here  I’m  spreading  my  broad  arms 
out! 

The  year  is  singing  a  sweet  good-bye; 
Like  flames  around  me  the  dead  leaves  lie. 
Full  soon  I’ll  be  clad  in  ice  and  snow. 
But  look,  with  their  gold  and  ruby  glow. 
The  prettiest  bubbles  for  you  I  blow, 
This  clear  October  morning!’’ 

— George  Cooper. 


i  THE  NATION’S  STOHEKEEPER  and  HOME  OF  PURE 
FOOD  PRODUCTS,  FULL  WEIGHT  and 
HONEST  TRADING 

265  Stores  in  the  U.  S. 


DISTRIBUTERS  OF  PURE 

TEAS, 

COFFEES  •»>« 
GROCERIES 

at  Wholesale  Prices 
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Schoolrooms 

The  gravity  of  the  dust  quest  ion  as  applied  to  our  schoolrooms  is  such  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  its  significance.  While  great  attention  has  been  given  to 
ventilation,  very  little  has  been  given  to  dust. 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  dust  is  constantly  being  raised  by  shuffling 
feet,  it  becomes  necessary  that,  in  order  to  correct  the  dust  evil  in  our  schools,  we 
must  use  some  means  whereby  the  dust  will  be  prevented  from,  circulating.  It  has 
been  proved  that  wherever 

STANDARD 
Floor  Dressing 

is  used  the  amount  of  circulating  dust  is  reduced  eleven-twelfths.  What 
a  boon  this  must  be  to  teachers  a;.d  scholars.  Irritation  of  eyes  and 
physical  discomfort  are  not  the  most  serious  consequences  of  dust :  Dust 
IS  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  In  the  spread  of  diseases  such  as 
TuMrculosis,  Typhoia  Fever,  Asiatic  Cholera,  Erysipelas,  Diphtheria, 
1  ellow  F ever.  Pneumonia,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

standard  Floor  Dressing  also  preserves  the  flooring,  reduces  labor, 
and  saves  Its  cost  many  times  over.  Will  not  evaporate.  Sold  by  the 
barrel  or  in  cans  of  varying  capacity  by  dealers  generally. 

Patent  Standard  OUer  makes  process  of  apphcation  easy  and 
economical. 

We  will  apply  without  charge  Standard  Floor  Dressing  to  the  floor 
mie  room  so  that  you  can  personally  see  that  all  we  claim  for  it  is  true, 
testimonials  and  interesting  reports  from  medical  authorities  on 
Dust  and  its  Dangers”  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


I 


Portraits  of  Prvant  for 
Composition  Exercises. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

■  Dialogues,  Plays,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono- 
I  logues.  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays,  Motion 
I  Songs,  IU"8trated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow  Plays, 

I  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for  all 
I  Holiiiavs,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up  Gixids, 

I  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  every  occasion.  Large 

1  catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one 

yT.  S.  DENISON,  Publisher,  Dept.  66.  CMeagoJ 


A  PIIW  style  with 
^  any  4  letters  or 
figures,  one  or  two  colors  of 
enamel.  Sterling  silver, 
leach;  $2.50  doz.  Silver  plated  10c.  each; 

$1.00  a  doz.  Special  designs  in  pins  or  badges^^^^^ 
made  for  any  class  orsoclety.Iow  prices;  send  design  for 

estimate.  Catalog  free.BaslianBros.aicSlochester.N.Y, 


THANKSGIVING  SOUVENIR  BOOKLET 


( 

< 

1 

A  GIFT  FOR  YOUR  PUPILS 

railil 

IKl 

t 

I’ii'l 

Handsome  Booklet,  4!^x5P4  in.— 19  paffes— Outside  Cover  printed 

in  colors  (same  design  as  cut)  Inside  pages  contain  toflowing 
Illustrati^s:  Landing  ot  Pilgrims,  Mayflower,  f  irst  Village 
Pilgrims  Going  to  Church,  First  Thanksgiving  Dinner,  Indian 
HiU.  Also  a  Poem:  “The  Stojy  of  the  Pilgrims  This  Poem 
andalso  the  Engravings  were  secured  expressly  for  this  booklet, 
ihe  title  page  has  form  printed  so  that  name  of  Teacher  may 
be  written  thereon. 

PRICE  2  CTS.  EACH  -POSTAGE  PREPAID 

TH  A  N  K SG 1 V 1  N  G  CA R  D,  — in. — Embossed 
border,  Lithograph  and  Poem  printed— 1  cent  each. 

SAM  PLE  will  cheerfully  be  sent  upon  request— a  stamp  will 
be  appreciated.  ^ 

THE  OHIO  PRINTING  COMPANY,  Box  K,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 
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Teachers’  Agencies. 

-  ■^==gaB=s^^=^egg^gsg^^^^BgBBai^giMag 


.TEACHERS’ 

ESTABLISHED  22  YEAR.S  BUILDING 

POSITIONS  ^ILLE,D^r, 500  ■  ^  »  CHICAGO  v; 

.•  BRANCH,  494  ASHLAND  AVE.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y.  v  '  -  ' 

I  O  ' . 


S'*  Union  Sq.,  New  YorK 

Steady  call  for  teachers.  Fills  best  pos¬ 
itions  :  four  last  year  ;  average,  i(!29<p0 
each.  Recommended  by  Eastern  col¬ 
leges  and  Normal  schools.  16th  year. 
For  quick  work,  call,  ’phone  or  wire. 


JAMES  F.  McCULLOUSH  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  Bunirao  It^ncAso 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU 

NOW  is  the  time  to  Register.  Vacancies  occur  right  along  through  the  year. 
Membership  good  nntil  the  close  of  the  season  1906*7.  Write  for  circular  and  blank  te-day 


Teachers  Wanted 

THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 


During  the  fall  and  winter  months  there  are 
frequent  racancies  which  must  be  filled  on 
short  notice.  Many  of  them  are  first  class  po¬ 
sitions.  Address 

I!  !!  378  Wabash  Ava.,  Chicago,  III. 


FISHER  AGENCY 

LONG  EXPERIENC3,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE.  129  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  Boston  :  Mass. 

New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Minneapolis,  414  Century  Bldg.  Portland,  Ore.,  1200  Williams  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C  >  1505  Penn  Ave.  Denver,  401  Cooper  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  217  Market  St. 

Chicago,  203  Michigan  Boulevard  Spokane,  313  Rookery  Block  Los  Angeles,  525  Stimson  Block 


ALBANV  TEACHEIRS'  AOENCV 

Has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records. 

Sendfor  Circulan  HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


B.  F.  CLARK  CHICAGO,  17  E.  VAN  BUREN  ST  17TH  YEAR 

THE  CLARK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 

NEW  YORK.  15^  Fifth  Ave.  ..  .  .  .  BOISE,  IDAHO 


The  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency  '"'sew  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 
private  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 


TEACHERS 

WANTED 


There  will  be  vacancies  to  be  filled  during  the 
fall  and  winter.  Register  now  and  be  ready. 
Registration  fee  pays  for  membership  for  two 
years. 


The  Hathaway 
Teachers’  Ag’cy. 
Bennington,  Vt. 


COLORADO  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 


We  want  competent  teachers  for  desirable  positions.  We  operate 
thrnoutthe  entire  West.  We  fill  positions  from  kindergarten  thru 
the  University. 


Fred.  Dick,  Rx-State  Snperiutendent.  Manager,  ]fi43  Glenarra  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Southern  office,  12-16  Trinity  Ave,,  Atlanta,  ba. 


Eastern  office,  101  Market 


agency  I  oldest  and  best  known  in  United  States 

UUllLlllllLIlilUllll  3  East  14th  St.,  New  York  1  Established  1855 


■  y  APCUPV  ’’’  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
An  AUCliWl  flnence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va¬ 
cancies  and  tells  TUBT  is  something,  but  if  it  is 
you  about  them  I  HA  I  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  recommends  yon,  tlCUnC 

that  is  more.  Ours  nLuUIH  In  CllUwa 

C  W.  BARDEEN  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


s 


ONG 


Your  Poems  May  Be  Worth 

thodsawps  of  Dollars 

Send  them  to  ns  for  the  music. 
Accept  no  offer  before  reading 
”““'*-*^**®  Music,  Song  and  Money.  Itisiree 
HAYES  MUSIC  COMPANY,  239  Star  B  ilding,  Chicago. 


It  is  yours  for  the  asking! 


Send  a  postal  card  request  for  a 
copy  of  a  new  descriptive  catalog 


of  our  long  list  of  books  for  teachers,  school  entertainments,  fiction,  etc. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 


11-lS  East  24th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


NO  POSITION-NO  PAY 
Free  registration  GeiiernI  Teachers; 
4  oin’l  T -aelieria  ;  ({iiNineHN  f  in  piuy. 
nieni.  Send  for  blanks  and  information 
lo-dnv. 

THE  KINSLEY  BUREAU,  245  BROACVYAY,  NEW  YORk 
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A  PERFECT 
GIFT  FROM 
TEACHER 
TO  PUPIL 


BEAUTIFUL 

EDUCA= 

TIONAL 


TTie 

> 

Childrens  Book 

NUMBER  ONE 


ERE  is  the  ideal  book  for  children,  a  treasure  house 
planned  to  last  through  the  entire  year.  It  is  absolutely 
unique  both  in  plan  and  contents.  Arranged  by  months 
and  seasons  it  begins  with,  Christmas  material.  Winter 
stories,  pictures  and  plays.  The  Spring  pages  devoted  to  the  winds, 
rain,  fresh  flowers  and  returning  buds  are  particularly  delightful. 
Summer,  with  suggestions  for  the  coming  vacation,  follows  and  the 
year  is  rounded  out  with  stories  of  the  harvest,  squirrels,  a  Jack-o- 
Lantern  party  and  Thanksgiving  pictures. 

There  are  four  exquisite  pages  in  color  and  hundreds  of  pictures. 
The  paper  is  of  a  tone  delightful  for  the  eyes.  Size,  9x11/4  inches. 

Price,  $1.00,  Postpaid. 


FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING.  Every  school  novradays  has  some  money  to  expend 
for  supplementary  reading.  Send  today  for  a  copy  of  this  beautiful  book,  and  then  show  it  to  your 
School  Board  with  the  suggestion  that  enough  copies  be  purchased  to  allow  each  child  a  copy  to  use 

as  a  reader  during  the  year.  Special  rates  for  quantities. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 

IM5  East  24tb  Street  .*.  .*.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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DO  NOT  FAIL 

To  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  splendid  opportunity 
given  you  by  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull’s  remarkable  books 


PROP.  JOHN  F.  WOODHULL 

.  12mo 


These  four  books  are  all  that  any  teacher  needs  to  inspire  the  most 
eager  interest  in  these  subjects.  Get  your  pupils  to  actually  mak¬ 
ing  experiments  and  they  will  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  further  in  a  single  term  than  in  years  of  purely  text-book 
methods.  Your  whole  problem  of  teaching  physical  science  will 
be  lightened  and  made  really  interesting  by  the  use  of  these  books. 
The  experiments  are  all  simple  and  practical. 

There  is  given  you  here,  right  to  your  hand,  something  for  the 
pupils  to  do  and  the  clearest  possible  explanation  of  how  to  do  it. 


Complete  descriptive  CATALOG  OF  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  FREE  for  the  asking 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 

11-15  East  Twenty-Fourth  Street  :  :  NEW  YORK 

Home-Made  Apparatus 
Simple  Experiments  in  Chemistry 
Simple  Experiments  in  Physics 

Properties  of  Matter;  Mechanics;  Fluids;  Heat 

Simple  Experiments  in  Physics 

Magnetism;  Electricity;  Light;  Heat 


Fig.  i$ 


Cloth 


Sixty-Five  Cents  each 
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Terrible  Scaly  Eczema. 

Eruptions  Appeared  on  Chest,  and 

Face  and  Neck  Were  Ale  Broken 
Out — Cured  by  Cuticura. 

“I  had  an  eruption  appear  on  my  chest 
and  body  and  extend  upwards  and 
downwards,  so  that  my  neck  and  face 
were  all  broken  out;  also  my  arms  and 
the  lower  limbs  as  far  as  the  knees.  I  at 
first  thought  it  was  prickly  heat.  But 
soon  scales  or  crusts  formed  where  the 
breaking  out  was.  Instead  of  going  to  a 
physician  I  purchased  a  complete  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  in  which 
I  had  great  faith,  and  all  was  satisfactory. 
A  year  or  two  later  the  eruption  appeared 
again,  only  a  little  lower,  but  before  it 
had  time  to  spread  I  procured  another 
supply  of  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  and 
continued  their  use  until  the  cure  was 
complete.  It  is  now  five  years  since  the 
last  attack,  and  have  not  seen  any  signs 
of  a  returfi.  I  have  more  faith  in 
Cuticura  Remedies  for  skin  diseases 
than  anything  I  know  of.  Emma  E. 
Wdlson,  Liscomb,  Iowa,  Oct.  1.  1905.” 


I  was  accidentally  spilled  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  thatthe  hair  was  completely  removed. 
We  named  the  new  discovery  MuDENE.  It 
is  absolutely  harm!  ess,  but  works  sure  results. 
Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disap¬ 
pears  as  if  by  magic.  IT  CANNOT  FAIL. 
If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will 
remove  it;  the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the 
beard  or  growth  on  moles, may  require  two  or 
more  ap^ications,  and  without  slightest  in¬ 
jury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or 
ever  afterw  ard. 

Modene  supersedes  electrolysis. 

Used  by  people  of  rehnement.  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  all  who  have  tested  its  merits. 
Modene  sent  by  mail, in  safety  mailing-cases 
(securely  sealed),on  receipt  of  $1.00  perbottle. 
Send  money  by  letter  with  your  full  address 
written  plainly.  Postage  stamps  taken. 

LOCAL  and  OENBBi  L  AGENTS  WANTED 

MODFNE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  61,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Every  Bottle  Guaranteed.  _  . 

We  offer  $l,uoo  for  Failure  or  Slightest  Injury. 


flO  for  bags  and  chains,  CanvMea, 

<>0^^  Threads,  Cross  Stitch  Materials, 
fapestry  8i)ks  and  Wools,  Lace  Braids. 

EVERYTHING  YOU  CAN  THINK  OF  IN  THIS  LINE 

that  can’tbe  ha  elsewhere.  Send  stamps  for  mail  list  Est.  1860. 
PETEK  BENDER,  laiPORTEU,  111  E.  9th  ST.,  N.Y. 


WHOLESALE  &  RETAI  L 


Goodyear’s  Histoiy  of  Art. 

By  the  Curator  of  Art  at  the  Brooklyn 
Institute.  Widely  used  in  the  U.  S. 

Price  $2.80  net 

fl.  S.  Barnes  (S  Co.,  11-15  East  24th  St,  N.  Y. 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by 
mentioning  Teachers  Magazine  when 
writing  to  advertisers. 


Thru  the  House  Give  Glimmer¬ 
ing  Light. 

Thru  the  house  give  glimmering  light. 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire; 

Every  elf  and  fairy  sprite. 

Hops  as  light  as  bird  from  brier; 

And  this  ditty  after  me 
Sing  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

First  rehearse  your  song  by  note. 

In  each  word  a  warbling  note; 

Hand  in  hand  with  fairy  grace 
Will  we  sing  and  bless  this  place. 

William  Shakespeare. 

Thanksgiving. 

We’re  thankful  for  the  winter  frost 
That  made  the  snowflakes  fall. 

For  every  snowball  that  we  tossed. 
And  sleds  and  skates  and  all. 

We’re  thankful  for  the  flowers  we  found 
In  May-time,  long  ago; 
Spring-beauty  peeping  from  the  ground 
And  bloodroot  white  as  snow. 

We’re  thankful  for  the’  holidays 
That  came  with  summer  heat. 

And  all  the  happy  summer  plays 
In  grandma’s  garden  sweet. 

We’re  thankful  for  the  autumn’s  store. 
When  fields  are  bare  and  gray. 

And  all  the  year  that  brings  once  more 
Our  dear  Thanksgiving  Day. 

— Zoeth  Howland,  in  Youth’s  Comjpan- 
ion. 

The  Old  Kitchen  Clock. 

Listen  to  the  kitchen  clock! 

To  itself  it  ever  talks. 

From  its  place  it  never  walks; 
“Tick-tock — tick-tock!  ” 

Tell  me  what  it  says. 

What  a  talkative  old  clock! 

Let  us  see  what  it  will  do 
When  the  pointer  reaches  two: 
“Ding-ding!  ’’-“Tick-tock!  ” 

That  is  what  it  says. 

Mrs.  Hawkshawe. 


In  5i^o?s28c  a  lb 


Regular  Price  33c  a  Lb 

SPECIAL  OFFER  S,  OUR  GOODS 

Onasainpleorderof  $5and  upwards  of  Teas; 
Coffees ,  Spices,  Extracts  and  Baking  Powder  wo 
will  allow  you  20  per  cent,  off  and  PAY  ALL  ex¬ 
press  charges  so  that  you  moy  thoroug'hly  test 
the  quality  of  our  goods.  This  is  a  chance  that 
is  seldom  offered — it  gives  all  a  chance  to  pur¬ 
chase  our  goods  at  less  ti  an  wholesale  prices. 


we  ARE  Sellino  The  Best  New-Crop 

50c  TEAS 

Oolong.E.  B’kfast,  Sonchong,  Conpon,  M  xed, 
Janan,  Imperial,  Ounpowder,  Y.  I'yson,  Ceylon 
Good  Oolongs,  Alixed  and  English  Breakfast 

25c  and  30c  a  Lb 


Wc  ARC  Selling  the  Best 

25c  COFFEE 

Good  Coffees  12, 15, 18, 20c  a  Lb 

ty  All  Coffees  Freshly  Roasted  Daily 

Full  Line  of  G’ROCEB.IEa  AT  almost  COST 
"We  Bay  All  Charges 

- TH  E - 

Great  Amerioan  Tea  Co. 

IMPORTERS  AND  COFFEE  ROASTERS 

31  &33  VE8EY  8T.,  NEW  YORK 

P.  O.  BOK  2sa  TEL.  a.sl  CORT. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever. 

DR.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD’S 


An  Eye  Insurance  Policy.  Each  Pack¬ 
age  Murine  Eye  Tonic  Insures  Eye  Com¬ 
fort — Eye  Health — Eye  Beauty. 

To  Ladies  Only. — The  wish  to  be 
beautiful  is  predominant  in  every  woman, 
and  none  can  say  she  does  not  care 
whether  she  is  beautiful  or  not.  Dr.  T. 
F.  Gouraud’s  Oriental  Cream,  or  Magical 
Beautifier  elicits  a  clear,  transparent 
complexion,  free  from  Tan,  Freckles,  or 
Moth  Patches,  and  so  closely  imitating 
nature  as  to  defy  detection.  It  has  the 
highest  medical  testimony,  as  well  as 
professional  celebrities,  and  on  its  own 
merits  is  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
and  a  popular  specialty  in  the  trade. 
Ferd  T.  Hopkins,  Sole  Proprietor,  37 
Great  Jones  Street,  New  York.  For  sale 
by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Deal¬ 
ers  thruout  the  United  States,  Canada, 


Oriental  Cream 
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2  £525 .2 
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BEAUTIFIER 

Removes  Tan 
Pimples.  Freckles 
Moth-P  a  t  0  h  e  s. 
Rash,  and  Skin 
diseases,  and 
every  blemish 
on  beauty,  and 
defies  detection. 
(  n  its  virtues  it 
has  stood  the  test 
of  66  years ;  no 
other  has,  and  is 
so  harmless  ire 
taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  properly 
made.  Accept  no 
counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
Thedistingnished 
Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre 
said  to  a  lady  of 
the  7iaut-ton  (a,  patient).  As  you  ladies  will  use  them,  i 
recommend  ‘  Gouraud’s  Oream  '  as  the  'east  harmful  of  all 
the  Strin  preparations."  One  bottle  will  last  six  months 
nslngitevery  day.  fiOUK  AUII’N  POUI»U E  SUB  ■ 
TILE  removes  superfluous  hair  wiclioiit  in- 
fury  to  the  skiu. 

FERD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop’r, 

37  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York. 


and  Europe. 


Rest  and  Health  for  Motlier  and  Child. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used 
for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILL  ONS  OK  IMOTH- 
Ira  for  THEIR  OHILDRiN  WHILE  TEETHING 
WITH  PF.RKECT  SUPC’ESS.  It  SOOTHES  the 
CHII.D,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN, 
CURES  W'ND  COLIC,  and  is  thi  best  remedy  for 
DlARRHCE  A.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Be  sore  to  ask  for  “Mrs  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Svrnn.”  And  take  no  other  kind.  Twentv-five  cents 
a  bottle 


For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers 
thronghont  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  and  Pnrope.  Also  found 
in  N.  Y.  City  at  R.  H.  Macy’s,  Wanamaker’s  and  other 
Fancy  Goods  I'ealers.  JJ'' Beware  of  Base  Imitations. 
$1,000  Reward  for  arrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selling  the 
same. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men¬ 
tioning  Teachers  Magazine  when  com- 
muncating  with  advertisers. 
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FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

AWARDED  FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS 

Cfte  Perry  Pictures 

For  language,  history, geography,  picture 
study,  etc.,  in  all  grades.  Beautiful  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  world’s  great  paintings. 

ONE  CENT  EACH 

for  25  or  more.  Size,  5>^x8.  120  for 
$1.00  (3  to  5  times  size  of  this  Sistine 
Madonna).  Half-Cen  i  Size,  3x3/4-  50 
for  25c.  Extra  Size,  I0xi  2.  11  for  50c. 

Oems  of  Art  :  Order  Now 

Bird  Pictures  in  Natural  Colors.  7x9. 
Two  Cents  Each  for  13  or  more,  lOO  or 
more  at  i^c. 

Catalogue  of  1,000  illustrations,  two 
pictures  and  a  bird  picture  for  2c. stamp 
in  November. 

25  Art  Subjects,  or  Madonnas,  or  25 
for  children  for  25c. ,  or  beautiful  Xmas 
Art  Set  of  120  for  $1.00.  Each  5/4x8. 

Che  Perry  Pictures  Company 

Box  16  ::  ::  MALDEN,  MASS. 


See  The  List  on  Front  Pages  Under  Same  Cut 


A  Train  Load  of  Books 

The  Dominion  Company  pAilpH 

Oneof  America’s  biggest  publishing  houses 

I  bought  its  entire  stock  of  books  at  receiver’s 
sale  and-  am  closing  It  out  at  10  cents  to  60  cents 
on  the  dollar. 


Sample  Prices:  Late  copyright  books, 
were$1.50.  Myprice  38c.  List  includes  Eben 
Holden,  The  Sea  Wolf,  The  Spend¬ 
ers,  The  Eeopard’s  .Spots,  The  Chris¬ 
tian,  To  Have  and  to  Hold  and  doz¬ 
ens  of  others. 

History  of  Nations,  74  vol.  Regularly 
$148.00.  My  price  $37  .OO.  _ 
Encyclopedia  Hritjinnica.  Regu- 
larly$36.  My  price  $7.7.5, 

Hickens’  Works.  15  vol.  Regularly 
$15.00.  My  price  $3.95, 

Ciioice  of  Fine  Cloth  Bound  Classics  9c. 


Millions  of  Books — Thousands  of  Titles. 

Chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  almost  any  book  or  set  of 
books  you  want  for  next  to  nothing  while  stock  lasts. 

Books  Shipped  on  Approval,  subject  to  examination  in 
your  own  liome  before  paying.  Every  book  guaranteed 
satisfactory,  or  subject  to  return  at  my  expense.  Write 
for  my  big  Free  Bargain  List  of  this  struck  before  ordering. 
It  costs  nothing.  Will  save  you  money.  Postal  card 
will  bring  it. 

DAVID  B.  CLARKSON,  The  Book  Broker 
1151  Como  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


A  FREEHAND  DRAWING  PENCIL 

OF  UNUSUAL  QUALITY 

The  Eberhard  Faber  No.  430  Pencil  contains  an  extra  thick,  soft,  black  lead — smooth 
and  evenly  graded — that  is  unexcelled  for  freehand  drawing. 

EBERHARD  FABER  :  :  New  York 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  School  Pencils,  etc. 


The  Garden  of  Content. 

There  is  a  garden  where  the  sunbeams 

play, 

And  o’er  the  wall  the  clambering  roses 
twine; 

Where  murmuring  waters  flow  the  live¬ 
long  day. 

And  happy  songbirds  pipe  from  bush 
and  vine. 

And,  where  the  fairest,  sweetest  roses 
blow. 

Where  sunbeams  kiss  her  cheek  with 
Love’s  caress. 

Her  tender  eyes  illumed  with  radiant  glow 

Enthroned  as  Queen,  sits  smiling  Hap¬ 
piness. 

• 

In  vain  pursuit  the  eager  crowds  move 
on — 

They  scorn  the  garden  with  its  gate 
flung  wide; 

While  phantoms  beckon  onward,  then 
are  gone, 

And  trusting  hearts  are  crushed  with 
hope  denied, 

0  garden  of  Content!  Thy  peaceful  rest 

Is  not  attained  thru  titled  rank  or  gold; 

A  nobler,  purer  impulse  stirs  the  breast 

Of  him  who  would  thy  tranquil  joys 
behold. 

— Emily  H.  Watson. 


Collier’s  Popular  Weekly  Says  of 
Murine  Eye  Remedy:  “In  the  Semi- 
Ethical  field  Murine  has  made  itself 
prominent.” 

Mother  Earth’s  Bedquilts. 

Four  bedquilts  are  yearly  folded  and 
spread 

On  Mother  Earth’s  old  trundle-bed. 

The  first,  a  brown  and  white  old  thing, 
She  puts  on  in  the  early  spring. 

The  summer  one  is  green  and  bright. 
With  four-o’clocks,  nodding  left  and  right. 
And  then  when  winds  begin  to  blow. 

She  spreads  a  red  quilt  on,  ycu  know. 
She  sews  it  thru  with  yellow  thread; 

It  makes  an  autumn-leaf  bedspread. 

And  by  and  by,  all  in  a  night. 

She  spreads  her  quilt  of  snowy  white. 

— S.  Raymond  Jocelyn,  in  The  Phila- 
delphia  Teacher. 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH  THEM 


rrESTERBROOK’S 


Slant,  Modified  Slant,  Vertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy  writing  QTTA'n’TFs 


Ask  Stationer 


THE  ESTERBRGOK  STEEL  PER  KFG.  CO. 


28  JOHN  STrt~  T  NEW  YORK 
WORKS.  OAMDKN,  N.  J. 
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Portraits  of  Bryant  for 
('omposition  Exercises. 


iilii 


I,unt  liibrar.v 

Northwestern  University 


HOW  WILL  YOU  USE 
YOUR  SPARE  TIME? 


Is  yonr  determination  strone  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  spare  hours  this  school  year  ?  Are  you  aware  of  a  possible 
great  advartage  next  spring  over  unprepared  fellow  teachers 
if  you  study  faithfully  during  the  next  few  months  to  raise 


lijvu  Duuuy  laiuniuiiy  uuring  tne  next  tew  months  to  raise 
your  grade  of  eflBciency  ?  There  is  an  insistent  demand  for  well-qualified  teachers,  and  salaries  to  such 
are  increasing.  We  offer  you  at  small  expense  and  on  reasonable  monthly  payments  (without  extra 
cost)  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  highest  rank  among  teachers  of  yonr  county. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

common  school  and  high 

Course  of  study  in  Primary  Methods, covering  the  work 
organization,  LnagemenVand  d^^^^^  treatment  of  the  subjects  of 

NO  OTiiER  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
CAN  OEiER;  Advantages  of  affiliation  with  a 
great  university ;  courses  of  such  strength  that 
they  receive  university  entranc'  credits ;  instruc¬ 
tion  especially  adapted  to  individual  needs;an- 
nnal  scholarships  in  Northwestern  University 
for  the  best  wors  in  correspondence  courses.  Cut 
out  the  coupon,  mark  it  properly  and  mail  it 
to-day. 


DRAW  LIKES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESIEO  WRITE 
TOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 

Streng  Reviews.  A  CQuose  Includes  Any  Five  Subjects 


INTERSTATE  SCHOOL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 


Arithmetic 

Elementary  Algebra 

Higher  Algebra 

Bookkeeping 

Plane  Geomelry 

Grammar 

Compesitlon 

Rhetoric 

Literature 

Drawing 

Physiology 

Physical  Geography 

Agriculture 

Botany 


Zoology 
Physics 
Geography 
U.  $.  History 
Civil  Government 
Economics 
Pedagogics 
Psychology 


COMMERCIAL  DEPT. 


Business 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 


ACADEMIC  DEPT. 
Each  Subject  is  a  Course 


Algebra 

Geometry 

Grammar 

How  to  Write  English 
Eng.  and  Amer.  Literatur# 
First  Year  Latin 
Physics 
Botany 

Ancient  History 
Med.  and  Mod.  History 
United  States  History 


SPECIAL  COURSES 


Pharmacy 
Primary  Melhods 


Afflliated  with  Northwestern  Urdversity  p|  Nam.. 

374-390  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Mcservcy’s  Single-Entry  Bookkeeping 

Abridged  Edition  64  pages 

Prepared  for  those  schools  where  time  is  not  found  for  the  usual 
text-book.  Contains  enough  for  the  usual  life  experience,  and 
calls  for  little  time.  The  importance  for  everyone  to  know  how 
to  keep  simple  accounts  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized.  This  book 
furnishes  all  needed  instruction  for  this  purpose,  and  at  very 
small  price,  viz.:  20  cents,  subject  to  usual  introductory  discount. 
Adopted  for  use  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  numerous  cities  and 
towns.  ::  ::  ::  Send  for  sample  copy. 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston 


TWO  NEW  STORY  BOOKS' 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR 

By  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and  Clara  M.  Lewis 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR  is  one  of  the  most  notable  books  for  children  that  have  recently 
been  published. 

Appropriately  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

A  KINDERGARTEN  STORY  BOOK 

By  Jane  L.  Hoxie 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  says:  I  know  of  no  equally  simple,  varied  and  interesting  collection  of 
stories  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six,  and  1  earnestly  hope  that  A  KINDER¬ 
GARTEN  STORY  BOOK  may  rapidly  win  the  popularity  it  merits.  Price,  postpaid,  50c. 

Send  for  KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW  Premium  Circular 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  ::  Springfield,  Mass. 

New  York  Boston  Plilladelpliia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


The  Pathfinder,  the  Old  Reliable  National  News  Keview, 

gives  you  every  week  all  the  importaut  news  of  the  world, 
stated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  Is  the  only  news  review 
that  is  truly  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not 
padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the  wheat  without  the  chaff. 
Itisatime  saver  for  busy  people.  In  purpose  it  is  high- 
toned,  healthy  and  Inspiring;  It  is  a  protest  against  sensa¬ 
tional  journalism.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals  costing 
Try  it  and  you  would  not  be  without  it  for  many 
times  Itscos’t— a  year.  The  Pathfinder,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


Our  Specialty:  CLASS  PINS 

High-grade  work  at  low  prices. 
Write  for  illustrations.  Designs 
made  free  of  charge..  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  in  every  instance. 

6UNDE&UPMEYER  CO. 

^  13  to  19  Wiscousla  St.* 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCOKSIN 
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An  Excursion  and  Some  Results,  j 

School  excursions  yield  unlimited  op-  ] 
portunities  for  the  soul  of  educational 
work  that  tells  most  in  life.  Aside  from 
the  better  understanding  they  will 
bring  about  between  teacher  and  pupils, 
the  health  gained,  the  joy  stored  up,  and 
many  other  fine  results,  there  is  supplied 
an  abundance  of  new  material  that  may 
be  utilized  in  the  drawing  class,  in 
geography,  in  nature  study,  in  language, 
and  in  other  studies.  Here  are  three 
compositions  that  were  written  by  chil¬ 
dren  of  Necedah,  Wis.,  after  a  school 
excursion  with  their  teacher.  Miss  Alma 
Casey. 

AN  EXCURSION. 

It  was  the  last  school  day  in  the 
month  of  September.  We  finished  writ¬ 
ing  an  examination  early  and  our  teacher 
took  us  (the  school)  on  an  excursion  to 
Yellow  River.  The  sun  shone  warm  and 
bright.  We  started  from  the  school- 
house  about  half  past  ten  and  arrived  at 
the  river  at  noon.  When  we  got  there 
we  all  sat  down  on  a  large  sand-bar  and 
ate  our  lunch.  After  lunch  we  went 
down  the  river  observing  the  changes  in 
Nature.  When  we  came  back  we  played 
games,  waded  in  the  river,  and  gathered 
clam  shells.  About  half  past  three  we 
all  started  home.  Some  of  the  pupils 
found  some  pretty  leaves  and  other 
things.  One  of  them  found  a  knife  and 
another  one  found  an  Indian  arrow-head. 
When  we  got  home  we  told  our  parents 
what  a  good  time  we  had  and  they 
promised  us  another  day. 

Perla  Moore,  Age  14. 

AN  EXCURSION. 

Last  Friday  being  the  last  school  day 
in  the  month,  also  examination  day,  we 
got  thru  early  and  went  on  an  excursion 
to  the  “Yellow  River,”  to  observe  the 
changes  of  nature.  The  whole  school 
went,  accompanied  by  two  dogs.  We 
started  at  half  past  ten  and  arrived  there 
at  noon.  We  went  about  half  a  mile 
down  the  river  and  ate  our  lunch  on  a 
sand-bar.  We  all  took  off  our  shoes 
and  stockings  except  teacher,  and  we 
waded  in  the  river.  Teacher  and  two  of 
us  girls  caught  a  cold.  After  we  had 
eaten  our  lunch  we  went  on  down  the 
river  and  found  pretty  leaves,  pebbles, 
stones,  and  lots  of  pretty  things  that  grow 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  We  found  a 
cocoon  and  some  clam  shells  too.  We 
started  home  after  three  o’clock  and 
stopped  and  played  “Hide  and  go  seek” 
on  the  way.  We  had  a  very  pleasant 
time  and  did  not  get  home  till  after  five 
o’clock. 

Nellie  Moore,  Age  11. 


AO  EXCURSION. 

Seeing  it  was  examination  day  and  we 
get  out  early,  our  teacher.  Miss  Alma 
Casey,  took  us  to  the  woods,  near  the 
river.  We  gathered  leaves,  cocoons- 
acorns,  and  many  other  things.  We 
went  down  the  river  about  half  a  mile 
and  came  to  a  sand-bar  v/here  we  ate  our 
lunch  and  took  off  our  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  and  waded  in  the  river.  Teacher 
then  told  us  to  come  and  go  down  the 
river  and  observe  the  changes  that  had 
been  made  in  the  woods.  We  noticed 
the  leaves,  how  they  had  changed  color 
and  the  nuts  had  fallen  from  the  trees- 
and  other  changes.  We  then  came  back 
and  crossed  a  slough  where  we  played 
“Hide  and  go  seek”  in  the  tall  grass.  It 
being  late  our  teacher  said  we  had  betted 
start  for  home  and  on  our  way  we  visited 
an  old  battle  ground  of  the  mound  build¬ 
ers,  and  found  arrow  heads,  pieces  of 
flint,  and  Indian  pottery.  We  had  a 
very  good  time  and  are  going  again  in 
the  spring. 

Frank  Porter,  Age  13. 


Weak,  Weary,  Watery  Eyes  welcome 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  as  an  Eye  Tonic. 


Your  Druggist  Will  Tell  You  That 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  Cures  Eyes.  Makes 
Wcax  Eyes  Strong — Doesn’t  Smart. 
Soothes  Eye  Pain — Sells  for  50c. 


Excellent  Help  for  Primary 
Teacher*. 

In  an  address  before  a  State  associa¬ 
tion  of  teachers  less  than  a  year  ago,  a 
prominent  educator  said  that  less  than 
six  per  cent,  of  public  school  teachers 
are  normal  school  graduates,  and  that 
not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  have  had 
as  much  as  six  weeks’  normal  training. 
These  statistics  applied  to  Illinois,  one  of 
the  foremost  States  of  the  Union;  the 
record  of  other  States  is  similar.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  trained  teachers  are 
eagerly  sought  and  that  the  supply  is 
always  short  of  the  demand. 

In  the  grammar  grades  one  is  more  apt 
to  find  carefully  trained  instructors  than 
in  the  primary  room,  altho  the  need  of 
the  highest  type  of  professional  skill  in 
the  lowest  grades  is  everywhere  recog¬ 
nized.  Probably  not  one  primary  teacher 
in  twenty  has  taken  special  work  to  equip 
her  for  the  peculiar  needs  of  her  important 
post.  This  fact  renders  unusually  con¬ 
spicuous  the  course  of  study  in  Primary 
Methods  offered  teachers  of  the  lower 
grades  by  the  Interstate  School  of  Cor¬ 
respondence  of  Chicago,  affiliated  with 
Northwestern  University.  This  school, 
always  in  search  of  features  which  will 
raise  the  standard  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession,  now  offers  a  comprehensive 
course  in  the  above  subject,  covering  in  an 
especially  pleasing  and  thoro  manner  the 
topics  of  school  management,  discipline, 
and  methods  of  teaching  all  the  branches 
pertaining  to  the  first  three  years  in  any 


school.  The  lessons  are  bound  in  two 
fine  leather  volumes  of  more  than  300 
pages  each,  and  are  beautifully  illustrated. 
There  seems  to  be  no  essential  feature  of 
primary  school  work  that  is  not  presented 
according  to  the  best  known  methods. 
Practical,  illustrative  lessons  are  given  in 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  laws 
of  child  psychology,  in  all  the  subjects 
usually  taught  in  the  primary  grades. 

The  work  is  in  no  sense  technical.  It 
is  just  what  its  title  would  indicate,  a 
complete  course  of  study  in  primary 
methods  of  school  management  and 
school  teaching.  Without  question  it  is 
the  most  pretentious  and  superior  work 
of  the  kind  ever  published,  and  offered 
as  a  basis  of  a  correspondence  course  in 
methods.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated, 
with  a  number  of  plates  in  the  drawing 
lessons  lithographed  in  natural  colors. 

The  author  of  this  course  of  study  is 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Sprague,  who  is  already 
quite  widely  and  favorably  known  thru 
her  authorship  of  the  Sprague  Classic 
Readers.  Miss  Sprague  was  for  years 
instructor  in  Primary  Methods  in  teach¬ 
ers’  institutes,  and  for  six  years  was 
supervisor  of  graded  schools  in  Minnesota. 
The  lesson  in  music  was  prepared  by  Miss 
Mary  Pierce,  who  is  western  manager  of 
the  American  Book  Company’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Music. 

Some  school  principals  and  county 
superintendents  insist  that  the  teachers 
under  their  supervision  shall  pursue  some 
correspondence  course  of  instruction  each 
year  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools  which  they  teach.  In 
addition  to  added  ability  acquired  thru 
such  study,  the  mere  fact  that  the  teacher 
is  herself  taking  a  course  of  study  has  a 
remarkably  good  influence  upon  her 
pupils,  as  they  can  see  that  teachers  as 
well  as  pupils  are,  and  ought  to  be,  stu¬ 
dents.  In  all  parts  of  the  country, 
teachers  are  working  for  advancement  of 
salaries,  and  along  with,  this  movement 
the  teacher  must  equip  herself  to  be 
worth  the  wages  demanded. 

It  may  not  always  be  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  drop  her  work  and  go  to  a 
normal  school  or  college,  but  no  excuse 
whatever  can  be  framed  that  will  release 
a  teacher  from  the  obligation  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study  when  it  is  so  easily 
obtainable  thru  the  correspondence  schooL 
With  an  educational  institution  of  this 
kind,  a  teacher  can  carry  on  her  scholastic 
and  professional  studies  and  go  right  on 
with  her  teaching.  Any  teacher  ambi¬ 
tious  t.o  improve  should  write  for  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  Interstate  School  of  Cor¬ 
respondence  of  Chicago,  whose  courses 
of  study  and  plan  of  work  we  cordially 
endorse.  The  regular  announcement  of 
theschool  appears  onpage2 41  of  this  issue. 
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GIVE  NATURE  A  CHANCE 

When  you  are  bilious,  when  your  stomach  is  deranged,  when  your  bowels  are  not  in  good  order,  when 
you  have  sick  headache  or  can’t  sleep  at  night,  things  are  apt  to  look  very  bad,  and  it  is  no  vonder  that  you 
feel  discouraged  and  depressed. 

At  such  times  as  these  you  need  a  remedy  that  will  regulate  and  tone  the  digestive  organs,  rebuild  the 
nervous  energy,  rest  the  tired  brain,  and  restore  natural  sleep. 

Go  to  the  nearest  drug  store  and  get  a  box  of 


and  take  one  or  two  immediately.  You  will  feel  their  good  effects  in  half  an  hour. 

Take  another  dose  when  you  go  to  bed  and  you  will  aw'aken,  in  the  morning,  feeling  like  a  new  person. 
Beecham’  Pills  act  at  once  on  the  digestive  organs,  give  the  liver  natural  exercise,  operate  the  bowels,  im¬ 
prove  the  blood,  clear  the  brain  and  assist  Nature  to  restore  healthy  conditions  to  the  entire  body.  They  do 
their  work  thoroughly  and  quietly  in  perfect  harmony  with  physical  laws.  Beecham’s  Pills  have  a  remark¬ 
able  buoyant  effect  on  both  mind  and  body,  without  the  slightest  reaction.  A  great  remedy  for  the 
blues  ”  as  they  dispel  the  gloom  of  disease  and  * 


Act  LriRe  Sunshine 

Sold  Everywhere  in  Boxes  10c.  and  25c. 


66 


The  204h  Century  Limited.’* 


THE  FASTEST  LONG-DISTANCE  TRAIN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

VIA  THE 


‘‘America’s  Greatest  Railroad.” 

This  magnificent  train  is  equipped  with  Pullman  cars  of  the  very  latest  design  and  has  all 
the  special  features  which  have  made  the  New  York  Central  service  so  deservedly  popular. 
Barber,  Fresh  and  Salt  Water  Baths,  Valet,  Ladies’  Maid,  Manicure,  Stock  and  Market 
Reports,  Telephone,  Stenographer,  etc. 

A  dozen  other  fast  trains  between 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  and 
BUFFALO,  DETROIT,  CLEVELAND,  COLUMBUS, 

CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS, 

the  West  and  Southwest. 

C.  FDALY,  M.J.  LYNCH, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  ^  Passenger  Traffi  Manager, 

Hew  YirIC.  nhirag'd 
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|I>EALJTSFUL  women,  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  for  over  a  hundred  years  have  found 


EARS’  SOAP 

Matchless  for  the  Complexion 


AU  BICHT^  yCURED 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS*  OTTO  OF  ROSE  JS  THE  REST, 


■SB 


9 

Remington  Typewriters 

are  used  for  instruction  purposes  in  the  schools  of  the 
IJnited  States  and  Canada— vastly  more  than  all  other 
makes  combined. 

The  choice  of  the  commercial  world  is  reflected  in  the 
equipment  of  the  commercial  schools. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 


New  York  and  Everywhere 


Just  Published 


H INTS  AND 


FROM  MANY  SCHOOL-ROOMS 

Arranged  by  CAROLINE  S.  GRIFFIN 

^UCCESSFUL  PLANS  AND  DEVICES  contributed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  who  have 
used  them  in  their  schools.  The  teacher  who  grows  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  something 
new.  What  others  have  found  helpful  can  be  tried  again  and  again,  and  the  successful  plans  of  one 
school-room  can  be  used  in  the  other  with  like  success.  The  hints  cover  the  work  of  the  school-day 
from  the  opening  exercises  to  suggestive  plans  for  quiet  dismissal  at  night. 

16mo.,  cloth  $1.00,  Postpaid  192  pp. 

S'Sv  A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY  new  york 


HELP 


Every  Pair  Warrantad 


HOSE  I'Ttoh  supporter 

Sample  pair,  Mer.  25c. ;  LOOK  IfT** 

Silk  50c.  Mailed  on  H:me 

receipt  of  price.  oa  Every  Laop 

I  M  r^C^-r-ITl  IT-tre  may  beoffereo  youto  1N- 

SUBo T  I  1  U  I  llo  EREAiSE  DEAXEUS*  FKOFlTt:, 

^INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GENUINE'^ 


=ood-Drink^^^^';^^^^^  Pure  as 
for  All  Ages  Delicious 

TnvieoratinK,  snstaming,  and  nonrlshlng.  at  meals 
and\weeii  meals,  hjperio  to  tea.  coffee,  or  cocoa 
“  a  table  drink.  Agrees  with  the  weak  st  stomach, 
M  it  aids  digestion.  Pure,  rich  milk  with  extract 
of  choice  malted  grains. 

Tn  nowder  or  Lunch  Tablet  form.  Sample  Free 
in  powuei  .  *  A  air  fn,.  HnTUnlr’. 


BEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston,  Mass,  0.  S.  A, 


Perfect 


Luscious 


TOILET 

POWDER 


Flavor 


■  Is  the  only  CANDY 

with  sustaining  nourishment  for  the  “  Between- 
Meals-Hunger  ”  felt  by  all  who  work  or  play. 

So  boxed  in  caramel  form  that  it  is  handy  to 
carry  when  shopping,  calling,  traveling  or  work¬ 
ing.  Put  it  in  the  school  bag  for  recess. 

Avoid  the  dangers  of  ordinary  candy — Mackin¬ 
tosh’s  English  Toffee  is  good  and  safe  to  eat  at  all 
times.  Try  it  NOW. 

Any  dealer  can  supply  you  (5c.,  10c.,  or  $1.60  tin) 
or  will  send  out  and  get  it.  If  not,  write  to  Dept.  19. 

JOHN  MACKINTOSH 
78  Hudson  St.,’  New  York. 


OUTDOOR  CHILDREN 


are  healthy  children.  Send  them  into  the  open  air,  but 
don’t  neglect  to  protect  their  little  hands  and  faces 
from  the  painful  chapnlng  and  chafing  which  winter 
and  outdoor  sports  inflict  on  tender  skins.  The  best 
protection  is  the  dally  use  of 

MENNEN  to^let^Vowder 

put  up  in  non-refillable  boxes,  for  your  protection. 
If  Mennen’s  face  is  on  the  the  coyer,  it’s  genuine, 
that’s  a  guarantee  of  purity.  Delightful  after  8ha\- 
ing.  Sold  everj-where,  or  oy  mail  25  cts. 
Sample  free. 

JfeklT  Mennen  Co.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Try  Mennen’s  Violet(Borated)Talcum  Powder 
(,lt  has  the  setnt  cf  frtsh  cut  Vhltts) 


ORLIC 
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“Have  Wc  a  Huxley  Among  Us”? 


“  The  call  goes  up  for  a  new  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  a  new 
Huxley  who  shall  lead  us  out  of  darkness  into  light.  But  whither 
shall  we  turn  ?”  says  The  New  York  Herald,  in  a.full  page  review  of 

The  New  Knowledge 

By  ROBERT  KENNEDY  DUNCAN 

Sir  William  Ramsay  and  M.  Becquerel  pronounce  it  one  of  the 
great  books  of  the  day.  It  makes  the  mysteries  of  science  plain. 
It  fascinates  like  a  wizard’s  tale.  It  brings  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  up  to  date. 

OPINIONS  THAT  COUNT 

“The  author  has  the  rare  faculty  of  infusing  life  into  scientific  discussion.” — The  Outlook. 

“Presented  with  system  and  clearness  and  with. a  style  to  attract  the  reader.” — American  Journal  of 
<  Hence. 

“The  volume  is  a  fascinating  one;  its  author  possesses  the  rare  gift  of  lucid  exposition,  and  the  still 
irer  gift  of  scientific  imagination.” — London  Daily  News. 

“  Professor  Duncan  has  the  power  of  lucid  exposition.  There  is  no  book  on  the  market  with  the  same 
’^im  which  gives  the  required  information  so  well  as  The  New  Knowledge.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

“  The  *  man  in  the  street  ’  when  he  finishes  this  book  will  have  a  more  lucid  idea  of  the  recent  advance  in 
hysics  and  the  conclusions  to  which  it  has  given  rise  than  he  can  have  at  the  present  moment.  *  *  * 

”his  book  remains  the  best  of  its  kind  that  we  have  read.” — London  Atheneum. 

“The  New  Knowledge  is  a  book  to  be  read  with  delight  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress 
science.  *  *  *  There  is  not  a  paragraph  that  cannot  be  understood  by  any  person  of  high  school 

location.  *  *  *  R  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  work  could  be  better  done.  ” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“Intended  to  give  a  general  review  of  science  in  popular,  but  accurate,  language,  and  so  carry  on  the 
vork  left  by  Huxley  and  Tyndall.  A  well  arranged,  accurate  and  clear  exposition' — something  to  hold  the 
mind  fascinated.  Science  needs  an  interpreter,  and  Professor  Duncan  is  trustworthy.” — New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post. 

“A  need  has  been  felt  for  a  trustworthy  treatise  on  the  ‘new  science’  written  by  a  man  competent  for 
+’  task.  This  want  is  supplied  in  The  New  Knowledge,  by  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan.  *  *  *  The 
■>ok  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  its  data  possess  an  authority  which  cannot  be  looked  for  in  popular  mag- 
me  articles  on  the  same  subjects.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

PRICE  $2.00  BY  MAIL  $2.16 
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IMPORTANT  ITEMS 


DIVERSIFIED  READING 

The  American  Book  Company’s  collection  of  Supple¬ 
mentary  Reading,  numbering  176  volumes,  forms  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  complete  list  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 
It  embraces  the  subjects  generally  recognized  by  educators 
to  be  those  best  adapted  for  children’s  reading.  The  needs 
of  each  grade  in  the  elementary  schools  are  amply  provided 
for.  Not  only  are  the  books  instructive,  supplementing 
the  work  in  the  regular  branches,  but  they  appeal  to  the 
child  and  provide  reading  which  is  unusually  entertaining. 
Mechanically  they  are  attractive,  and  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  beautifully  illustrated.  No  other  books  of  their 
kind  have  met  with  so  great  popularity  and  success. 

Recently  Issued 

Baldwin's  Abraham  Lincoln . $0.60 

Golden  Fleece . 50 

Nine  Choice  Poems . 25 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Children . 35 

Thirty  More  Famous  Stories  Retold . 50 

Dutton's  Fishing  and  Hunting  (World  at  Work 

Series) . 30 

In  Field  and  Pasture  (World  at  Work  Series) . 35 

Little  Stories  of  France . 40 

Holder's  Half  Hours  with  Fishes,  Reptiles  and 

Birds . 60 

Johnson's  Waste  Not,  Want  Not  Stories . 50 

Marden's  Stories  From  Life . 46 

Walker's  Our  Birds  and  Their  Nestlings . 60 

Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue 


WEBSTEirs 

primary 

VDICnONARY 


WEBSTERS 
(COMMON  school) 
VWCnONARYy 


GET  THE  ONLY  UP-TO-DATE  AND  GENUINE 

1:\  WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARIES 

School  Editions  Revised  to  Date 

Primary . $0. 48  High  School . $0.98 

Common  School . 72  Academic . 1.50 

Webster’s  Dictionaries  are  the  Acknowledged  Author¬ 
ity  throughout  the  English  speaking  world.  They  are 
more  widely  used  in  the  home,  the  office,  and  the  school 
room  than  all  others  combined.  They  constitute  a  com¬ 
plete  and  progressive  series,  carefully  graded  and  adapted 
for  all  classes.  The  spelling  and  punctuation  in  all  lead¬ 
ing  school  books  are  based  on  these  dictionaries,  which 
are  therefore  a  necessity  to  the  teacher. 

There  have  been  issued  cheap,  photographic  reprints 
of  the  old  editions  of  Webster’s  Dictionaries,  and  other 
cheaply  made  up  books  fraudulently  using  the  Webster 
name.  These  reprints  are  over  fifty  years  old  and  are 
not  only  badly  printed  but  do  not  contain  the  words  in 
common  use  to-day. 

The  genuine  revised  Webster’s  School  Dictionaries 
are  distinguished  by  the  circular 
.  trade  mark  which  appears  on 
(HIGH  school)  the  cover  of  each,  and  by  ov*’  A  academic  ! 
'^“cnoNARY/  name  on  the  title  page.  Apk^noNARry 


WHY  SHOULD  YOU  USE  THE  MELODIC  MUSIC  SERIES? 

BECAUSE 

FIRST — The  series  is  complete  in  four  books  and  no  charts  are  required. 

SECOND— It  contains  a  rich  selection  of  songs,  representing  the  work  of  leading  American  composers,  foreign  com¬ 
posers,  and  the  folk  songs  of  all  nations. 

THIRD — These  songs  are  bright,  spontaneous,  cheerful,  and  pleasing,  and  form  an  indispensable  contribution  to 
child  life. 


FOURTH — The  books  contain  a  natural  and  progp'essive  plan  of  teaching. 

FIFTH — There  is  distinct  training  from  the  beginning  in  tone  study  and  dictation,  a  course  of  instruction  that  should 
begin  in  the  earliest  years. 

SIXTH — The  poems  are  preeminently  pictures  of  child  life.  They  are  attractive,  natural,  and  in  diction  suitable  to 
the  grade  for  which  they  are  intended. 

SEVENTH — The  division  of  work  by  year  and  month  is  invaluable  to  the  grade  teacher. 

EIGHTH — The  books  are  graded  very  carefully  and  all  of  the  material  is  sequential. 

NINTH — The  course  contains  nothing  unreal  or  impossible,  and  the  authors  preserve  a  high  ideal,  which  is  practi¬ 
cally  carried  out. 

TENTH — The  pages  are  clear,  open,  legible,  and  easily  read  by  the  child,  and  the  suggestions  made  to  the  grade 
teacher  are  clear  and  definite. 
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For  School  Entertainments 


The  Recitation,  Dialogue,  Pantomime,  Drill,  Motion  Song,  or  Play  that  you 
are  looking  for  is  probably  in  one  of  the  books  named  below.  We  are  special¬ 
ists  in  this  sort  of  material.  Write  to  us  for  suggestions. 


'  TINY  TOT’S  SPEAKER.  By  Misses  Rook  and  Good- 
fellow.  Contains  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  only  a  few  lines  each,  expressed  in  the 
simplest  language.  For  the  wee  ones.  Paper 
binding,  15  cents. 

CHILD’S  OWN  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  and  L.  J.  Rook. 
A  collection  of  Recitations,  Motion  Songs,  Concert 
Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tableaux.  Contains  over 
one  hundred  pieces.  For  children  of  six  years. 
Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  A  superior  collection  of  Recitations  for 
little  people,  mostly  in  verse  and  ranging  in  length 
from  four  to  twenty  lines.  For  children  of  nine 
years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  and  L.  J. 
Rook.  Bright,  cheery,  wholesome  recitations  by 
the  most  popular  authors.  For  children  of  twelve 
years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  RECITATIONS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Shoemaker.  An  excellent  collection  of  fresh  and 
crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  various  needs  of 
young  people’s  entertainments.  For  children  of 
fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  DIALOGUES.  By  Clara  J.  Den¬ 
ton.  All  new  and  original.  Everything  bright  and 
fresh,  and  arranged  for  special  days  and  seasons,  as 
well  as  for  general  occasions.  For  children  of  ten 
years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  DIALOGUES.  By  Charles  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  Everything  specially  written  for  this  vol¬ 
ume.  One  of  the  best  dialogue  books  in  print. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  E.  C.  and 
L.  J.  Rook.  Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces, 
Pantomimes,  Tambourine  and  Fan  IDrills,  Tableaux, 
etc.  All  specially  prepared,  directions  simple, 
everything  taking.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  E.  C.  and  L.  J.  Rook. 
Everything  specially  prepared  for  this  volume. 
Contains  Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill  and  March,  Mother 
Goose  Reception  and  Drill,  Doll  Drill,  New  Tam¬ 
bourine  Drill,  etc.  Fullest  directions.  Paper  bind¬ 
ing  25  cents. 

GOOD  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By 
Henry  Firth  Wood.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  original 
creations  of  the  compiler  and  many  of  the  others 
were  never  before  published.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

CHOICE  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  One  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  humorous  recitation  books  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Contains  many  of  the  best  humorous 
selections  in  print.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


CHOICE  DIALOGUES.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker  'V 
This  is  doubtless  the  best  all-round  dialogue  book 
in  print,  being  adapted  as  it  is  to  the  Sunday-school 
or  day-school,  to  public  and  private  entertainments, 
and  to  young  people  or  adults.  Paper  binding  30 
cents. 

HUMOROUS  DIALOGUES  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  All  the  pieces  are  clean,  bright,  and 
taking.  They  can  be  given  on  any  ordinary  stage  or 

Elatform,  and  require  no  difficult  costumes.  Paper 
inding,  30  cents. 

IDEAL  DRILLS.  By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  En¬ 
tirely  new  and  original  drills  with  many  unique 
features.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  diagrams. 
Among  the  more  popular  are  the  Brownie,  Taper, 
Maypole,  Rainbow,  Tennis,  Easter,  Ring  and  Scarf 
Drills.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHRISTMAS  SELECTIONS.  For  Readings  and 
Recitations.  By  Rosamond  Livingston  Mc- 
Naught.  Every  piece  is  new,  not  one  having  been 
previously  published.  All  are  Christmas  recitations, 
in  prose  and  poetry,  suited  to  young  and  old,  and 
for  any  kind  of  Christmas  entertainment.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

HOLIDAY  SELECTIONS.  For  Readings  and  Recita¬ 
tions.  By  Sara  S.  Rice.  The  selections  are  specially 
adapted  to  Christmas,  New  Year’s,  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  Washington’s  Birthday,  Easter,  Arbor  Day, 
Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  etc. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

HOLIDAY  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  Charles  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  Contains  many  original  exercises,  dialogues, 
and  novel  entertainments  for  Christmas,  Easter, 
Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  etc! 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

MONEY  MAKING  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  Misses 
Rook  and  Goodfellow.  The  best  way  to  raise  money 
for  benevolent  purposes  is  by  entertainments.  This 
unique  volume  contains  a  great  abundance  of  new 
material  especially  prepared  for  such  occasions. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

TABLEAUX,  CHARADES,  AND  PANTOMIMES.  The 
features  in  this  volume  are  adapted  to  Parlor  Enter¬ 
tainments,  School  and  Church  Exhibitions,  and  the 
Amateur  stage.  Much  of  the  material  was  specially 
written.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SKETCHES,  SKITS,  AND  STUNTS.  By  John  T. 
McIntyre.  This  book  contains  an  abundance  of 
the  best  amateur  and  professional  vaudeville  mater¬ 
ial.  There  are  jokes,  monologues,  dialogues,  stories 
songs,  sketches,  parodies,  and  short  farces.  Paner 
binding,  30  cents.  ^ 


L 


^  These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  they  will  be  sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price  to  any  address  ^ 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

951  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 
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Be  sure  to  include  it.  Not  cheap  bjut  the  best 

Three  Great  Serial  Novels  I  I 


“COME  AND  FIND  ME  I’ 

By  Elizabeth  Robins 


"THE  SHUTTLE” 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

An  international  novel  of  great  Author  of  “  The  Magnetic  North.” 

power, — a  story  of  marriage  between  A  story  full  of  humor  and  pathos, 

men  and  women  of  American  and  Eng-  without  a  dull  character  or  uninterest- 
lish  nationality.  In  interest  and  in  i  ng  incident  in  it, — the  scene,  California 

charm  is  probably  Mrs.  Burnett’s  great-  and  the  far  North.  A  strong  love  in-  this  complete  story. 


"RUNNING  WATER” 

By  A.  E.  W.  Mason 

By  the  author  of  “  The  Four  F eathers.  ’  ’ 
Began  in  August,  1006.  New  subscribers 
who  begin  with  Nov.  may  have  Aug., 
Sept,  and  Oct.  numbers  free  and  so  get 


Illustrated. 


est  work  of  fiction. 


Illustrated,  terest. 


Illustrated. 


An  Important  liiterary  and  Historical  Study 

By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

“  THE  PANAMA  CANAE,”  by  Secretary  Taft 


Whistler  in  Paris  and  Venice 
Papers  on  Gardening, 
Farming,  and  Architecture 


Copyright,  1904,  by  Picb 


French  Cathedrals  Illustrated 
Papers  on  Art 
Seventy-tive  Short  Stories 


THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR 

Three  Short  Serials-Supplementing  The  Century's  Famous  “War  Series” 


HOW  THE  WAR 
WAS  FINANCED 

Being  an  account  of  the  career  of  Jay 
Cooke  who  furnished  Lincoln  with  a 
million  dollars  a  day  and  whose  suc¬ 
cess  in  placing  loans  helped  to  save  the 
Union.  From  unpublished  documents. 

Fully  Illustrated. 


GENERAE  HOWARD’S 
REMINISCENCES 

The  only  surviving  commander  of  a 
separate  army  in  the  Civil  War  here 
gives  his  personal  recollections  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Jefferson  Davis,  Lee,  Grant  and 
others, — all  leaders  of  the  time. 

Fully  Illustrated. 


THE  FINEST  COLOR 

Be  sure  to  take  THE  CENTURY  in  J907 


WORK  IN 


ANY 


MAGAZINE 
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EINCOEN  IN  THE 
TEEEGRAPH  OFFICE 

Mr.  Lincoln  spent  a  large  par,':  of  his 
time  in  the  War  Department  Telegraph 
office, — here  is  the  story  of  those  ex¬ 
citing  days,  contributed  by  the  teleg¬ 
rapher,  David  Homer  Bates. 

Fully  Illustrated. 


Ne'w  Subscribers  •who  be^in  ivith  the  volume  (Nov.,  jgod)  are  entitled  to  receive  Auz.>  Sept, 
RTTTOC*  A  XTT  TTl TFD’C'D  dud  Oct.  Humbers  FREE,  containing , first  chapters  o/"‘Ritnnin^  Water,"  Mason' sjine 
IVllSS  A  rNUlVllillxx  novel.  Price  $4.00 /or  the  year  0/ Jl/teen  numbers,  August,  igo6,  to  October,  iQOy,  inclusive, 

7'he  Centu^  Co.,  Union  Square,  Nevj  Yorh, 


**  The  best  child’s  period- 
ical^in  the  world.” 

John  G.  IVhittzer, 


Whatever  Magazines  you  taKe  you  need 

ST  NICHOLAS 


“A  benediction  to  any 
household.” 

Margaret  Bottome. 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  children  want  it.  Make  a  subscription  your  Christmas  gift. 

FAIRY  STORIES  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett; 
¥11  ¥007  A  SERIAL  FOR  BOYS  by  the  Author  of  “Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch”; 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY  FOR  GIRLS  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

A  thousand  illustrations  by  the  best  illustrators  of  the  day,  short  stories,  travel  articles, 

“  Nature  and  Science,”  prizes  for  good  work  in  writing,  drawing,  photography,  etc. 

Subscription  price  $3.00  a  year.  THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York 
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Will  Lighten  the  Burdens  of  School-Room  Work 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty  of  ftie  Very  Best 

HINTS  AND  HELPS  SCHOOL-ROOMS 

Arranged  by  C.  S.  GRIFFIN,  Editor  of  OUR  TIMES. 

Only  such  devices  have  been  selected  as  have  been  tried  and  found  success¬ 
ful  in  the  actual  work  of  the  school-room.  These  include  the  subject  of  school 
Management,  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Language, 
Music,  Drawing,  Busy  Work,  and  Current  Events,  besides  a  large  number  of 
general  suggestions  covering  all  manner  of  subjects  connected  with  school  life. 

It  is  a  veritable  teacher’s  cyclopedia  of  tested  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
lightening  the  burdens  of  school-room  work,  keeping  up  pupils’  interest,  and 
making  school  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  happiest,  busiest,  most  enjoyable  and 
inspiring  place  the  pupils  know  of. 

Cloth.  200  pages.  Price,  $i.oo  postpaid. 


I  ¥T*TI  I?  TAf  SCHOOL 

AjI  1  1  AjEj  1  MANAGEMENT 

By  RANDALL  N.  SAUNDERS. 

County  School  Commissioner,  Claverack,  New  York. 

A  PRACTICAL  work,  full  of  suggestion,  information,  and  inspiration  for 
teachers  in  primary  schools.  The  book,  in  fifteen  chapters  or  divisions, 
covers  the  entire  field  of  school  management  from  “Before  School’’  to 
“Home  Lessons,’’  and  discusses  in  an  intelligent,  helpful,  and  spirited  manner 
all  of  the  problems  that  teachers  in  both  graded  and  ungraded  schools  meet  and 
are  forced  to  solve  correctly  to  attain  the  highest  professional  success.  It  con¬ 
tains  full  description  of  novel  and  practical  methods  that  have  been  employed 
to  excellent  advantage  by  the  author;  and,  while  it  is  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  the  young  teacher,  it  is  also  full  of  valuable  suggestions  and  inspiration  for 
the  teacher  of  experience. 

12mo.  Cloth.  50  cents. 


MONTH  BY  MONTH  BOOKS 

FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 

By  MISSES  S.  H.  WILLIS  and  F.  V.  FARMER 

Here  is  a  new  series  of  lesson-plan  books  of  Nature  Study,  correlated  with 
reading,  literature,  language,  and  drawing  lessons,  one  book  for  each  month 
of  the  year,  from  September  to  June,  inclusive.  These  are  based  on  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  and  readily  conform  to  any  course  of  study.  A  detailed 
description  of  this  splendid  series,  with  illustrations,  free  on  request.  Published 
in  ten  monthly  volumes,  with  strong  paper  cover,  25c.  each;  $2.25  a  set, 
postpaid.  In  three  beautifully  bound  red  cloth  volumes.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
each,  $1.25;  Spring,  I1.50.  Set,  $3.50,  postpaid. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  COMPLETE  CATALOG 


A.  $.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  New  York 


Blackboard  Stencils  on  strong  linen  paper. 

Borders— Sunbonnet  Babies,  Brownies,  Holly, 
Goldenrod.  Oak  Leaves,  Maple  Leaves,  Swallows, 
Kittens,  Reindeer,  Pumpkins,  Turkeys,  Rabbits, 
Cherries  and  Hatchet,  Flags,  Roses,  Santa,  Chicks, 
Grapes,  Bells,  Overall  Boys,  Dutch  Boys,  Ivy,  Dutch 
Girls,  Soldiers,  Cupids,  Lillies,  Tulips,  each  5  cts. 

Colored  Chalk  Crayons — Very  best,  doz.,  14c. 

Calendars  and  Large  Portraits — Name 
any  wanted,  each  6  cts.  Large  fancy  alphabet,  20c. 

Washington  on  Horse,  Washington  and  Betsy 
Ross,  Log  Cabin,  Flag,  Colonial  Relics,  Roosovelton 
Horse,  Uncle  Sam,  Pilgrims  Landing,  Boys  with 
Flags,  Soldier  and  Drummer,  all  large,  each  10  cts. 

Santa— Driving  Eight  Deer,  Going  Down  Chim¬ 
ney,  Filling  Stockings,  Tree,  Fireplace  Calendar,  A 
Merry  Christmas,  A  Happy  New  Year,  Shepherd, 
Christ  Child,  Wise  Men,  Madonna,  all  large,  each, 10c. 

Busywork  Stencils,  Assorted, 
Set  of  50  for  25  cts,  4x6  inches.  Set 
of  BO  for  35  cts,  5x8  inches.  10  Sten¬ 
cils  on  any  subject  for  10  cts.  Native 
I  Birds,  natural  size,  16  for  15  cts. 

'  ^  Blue  Stamping  Powder — ^ 
^pound  in  cloth  bag  for  10  cts. 

Program,  Roll  of  Honor  or  Wel¬ 
come,  very  fancy,  each,  10  cts, 

Turkey,  Pumpkins,  Indian,  Mayflower,  Fruit, 
Eagle,  Dog,  Cat,  Horse,  Cow,  Pig,  Hen,  Goose,  Ele¬ 
phant,  Lion,  Sheep,  Deer,  Dutch  Boy,  Owl,  Jonnie, 
Rabbits,  Locomotive,  Ship,  Steamer,  Dutch  Girl, 
Heart,  Ear,  Eye,  Doll,  10  Eskimo,  8  Hiawatha,  and  6 
Sunbonnet  Baby  Stencils,  17  x  22,  each  6  cts. 

United  States— Any  Group,  Continent,  State  or 
Country,  8%  x  11  inches,  each  3  cts;  17  x  22,  6  cts; 
34  X  44,  20  cts:  44  x  68,  40  cts.,  U.  S.  22x34, 10  cts. 

Outline  Maps— Printed  on  nice  white  paper, 
8%  X 11  inches.  U.  S.,  any  Group,  Continent,  State  or 
Country,  20  for  15  cts;  100  assorted  to  order  for  60c. 

Dissected  Maps — of  imitation  sole  leather, 
very  hard  and  durable,  size  18  x  24  inches.  U.  S.  cut 
on  state  lines.  Europe  cut  on  country  lines.  I  make 
them  and  know  they  will  please  you.  each  60  cts.  _ 

Pictures  of  Birds,  Animals,  Flowers,  Fruits, 
colored  true  to  life,  7x9.  Name  any,  each  2  cts. 

Order  at  least  10  cts.  worth  and  ask  for  a  catalog. 

Please  do  not  send  stamps  or  check. 


AU  goods  sent  prepaid  by 

JOHN  LATTA,  Box  44.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

We  want  to  send  you  our  catalogue  of  Seat 
Work  and  Educative  School  Occunations  for  Pri¬ 
mary  Grades.  It  is  full  of  good  things  for  both 
graded  and  country  school  teachers.  Your  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Dept.  H,  159  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


PUPIL  SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Kay  Plau 


CITIXBIN 
®  PUBLIC  ^ 

■9y  ^School*  A 


'Sy  AV.V- 


By  GUizen  and  Tribunes 

200,000  pupils  now  using  It 
in  the  U.  S. 

Specially  recommended  by  com¬ 
mittee  of  New  York  City  Supts. , 
who  carefully  investigated  the 
subject.  Copy  of  Mr.  Ray’s 
Plans,  containing  the  rules  and 
suggestions  for  nee,  as  praoMced 
in  John  Crerar  School,  Chicago, 
together  with  sample  pin  for 
two-cent  stamp. 


Citizen  Pin  and  Supply  Go.,  1180  Washington  Bvd.,  Chicago 
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“AN  ADMIRABLE  EXAMPLE  OF 
MODERN  DICTIONARY  MAKING” 

Thus  a  Distingjuished  EducatOx  Characterizes  the 

Clarendon  Dictionary, 

PLEASE  NOTE 

1.  The  makers:  William  Hand  Browne,  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  and  the  late  S.  S.  Haldeman,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  each  an  expert  in  his  part 
of  the  making.  Such  makers  give  the  work  high 
authoritative  value. 

^  2.  A  handy  volume  of  less  than  400  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  nearly  30,000  words. 

3.  The  spelling  and  pronunciation  represent  the 
best  current  usage. 

4.  The  clear,  clean  typography;  the  vocabulary 
words  m  a  neat  Clarendon  letter;  the  fine  white 
paper;  the  tasteful  binding,  make  the  book  a  pleasure 
to  the  eye. 

5.  The  excellence  and  value  of  its  subsidiary  de- 
partmente  are  notable:  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
English  Language;  Affixes;  Classified  List  of  Irregular 
Verbs;  Pronouncing  Lists  of  Geographical,  Scripture, 
Gr^k  and  Latin  Proper  Names;  French,  Italian, 
and  Latin  Phrases;  Values  of  Foreign  Coins. 

ui"  ^  desirable  Reference  Book  for  the  home  library 
teble,  the  pupil's  school  desk,  or  the  business  office 
desk. 

Size,  6  X  5  inches.  380  pages.  Illustrated.  Hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  red  cloth.  Price,  45  cents. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

27*29  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


flIFT  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 


MARY  KINQWOOD’S  SCHOOL 

By  Corinne  Johnson 

This  beautiful  story  takes  up  the  work  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  room  by  months,  telling  what  Miss  Kingwood 
did  in  each  of  these  months  to  make  the  season  a 
delightful  and  helpful  one  to  the  children.  The  book 
is  worth  having  in  one’s  own  room  as  a  daily  inspi¬ 
ration. 

Cloth,  i2mo.  $1.00. 


THE  CHILD  HOUSEKEEPER 

By  Elizabeth  Colson  and  Anna  G.  Chittenden.  Songs 
and  Games  with  Music.  Music  and  Songs  by 
Alice  R.  Baldwin.  Introduction  by  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
Illustrated  by  Alice  Lenore  Upton. 

“I  think  it  has  a  mission  of  far-reaching  good.” — 
Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

It  IS  so  happy,  so  full  of  good  cheer  and  goodness, 
so  vivid  with  quick  successful  action,  that  it  makes 
me  long  to  be  a  child  again,  and  to  be  taught  through 
such  a  book.” — Alice  Morse  Earle. 

i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL.  SCHOOL  CLV'B  ET>ITIO/i 


30c 


Ten  or  more  copies  of  the  S chool  Club  Edition  of  ei^ht  pa^es  in  a  single  pacl(a^e  allto  one 
name  toill  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  each  for  ttventy  tveeKs.  Earner  clubs  of  any 
for  a  longer  period  at  the  same  rate,  one  and  one~hatf  cents  a  copy  per  bveel(. 


Vol.  XXIV.  No.  14 


Our  Times 


A  MODEL  NEWSPAPER 

DECEMBER  I,  1906 


School  Club  Edition 
Ten  or  more  Copies— 20  weeks— 30c.  each 


The  question  whether  there  is  news  enough  or  not  does  not  determine  the  size 
of  the  daily  newspapers.  The  logic  of  this  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  argue  that 
we  lose  much  time  each  day  unless  we  learn  to  separate  real  news  from  wasteful 
gossip  and  worthy  reading  from  trash. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  the  School  Club  Edition  of  Our  Times  to  compress  the 
real  news  of  the  week  into  eight  pages,  omitting  all  advertising  and  extraneous 
matter,  and  give  to  our  students  of  current  events  a  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  history  of  our  times  in  the  form  of  a  model  newspaper. 


WE  WILL  START  YOU  by  sending  FREE  enough  copies  of  a  single  issue  for  each  pupil  of  the  Qrammar 
Grade,  with  circular,  “  How  to  Teach  Current  Events  in  Public  Schools.” 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  T1-15  East  24th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Subscriptions  an/^ current  nnm  - 

ber.  Price  %1.00  per  annum  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Single  copies  15  cents.  Foreign 
Postage  50  cents  per  year  extra. 

Remittances  "Jl". 

should  be  made  by  Post  Office  Money 
Order:  Kxpress  Money  Order;  Bank 
l>raft,or  Hegistered  Letter,  and  should 
be  made  payable  to  A.  S/  Barnes  and 
Company.  Money  in  letters  not 
registered  is  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 
Please  do  not  send  stamps  unless  actu¬ 
ally  compelled  to  do  so.  As  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  your  remittance  the 
date  on  the  label  of  the  first  or  second 
paper  yon  receive  after  yon  remit  will 
be  chanced.  If  special  receipt  is  want¬ 
ed  please  enclose  2c.  stamp  for  postage. 
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Discontinuances 

wishing  to  stop  his  paper  must  notify 
the  publishers,  otherwise  he  is  respon¬ 
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is  sent.  Subscribers  should  not  depend 
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you  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  lead 
pencils  by 
simply  looking 
at  them?  Very 
few  people 
can.  The  real 
test  lies  in  the 
lead;  If  that 
is  bad  the 
pencils  are 
bad. 
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TONIC 

For  the  restoration  of  energy  and 
vitality;  the  relief  of  mental  and  ner¬ 
vous  exhaustion,  impaired  digestion  or 
appetite  there  is  no  remedy  so  beneficial 
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Have  you  noticed  that  the  initial  letters  in  these 
advertisements  were  arranged  in  alphabetical  order? 
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The  Christmas  Spirit  of  the  Teacher 


DET  no  sectarian  prejudice  deprive  the 
schools  of  the  wonderful  mystery  sym¬ 
bolized  in  the  pictures  of  the  Madonna. 
Whatever  the  Virgin-Mother  and  her 
Child  may  mean  to  those  with  whom  they  are 
a  central  religious  dogma,  the  rest  of  the  world 
cannot  afford  to  deny  itself  the  vision  of  the 
great  and  universal  truth  they  embody.  We 
teachers;  especially,  have  need  of  that  vision. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  realm  of  literature 
and  representational  art  which  brings  out  so 
completely,  so  beautifully  and  inspiringly  the 
essence  of  that  personality  -jvhich  stamps  the 
ideal  educator.  To  the  teacher  the  Madonna  is 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  strengthening  help. 
To  him  the  Madonna  points  the  way  to  the 
development  of  a  true  teacher  personality. 

The  story  is  simple: 

Here  is  a  virgin  pure  and  undefiled,  a  daughter 
of  the  people  that  gave  to  the  world  the  most 
uplifting  conceptions  of  the  Author  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse.  Trained  in  the  law  and  bathed  in  the 
poetry  of  Isaiah  and  the  Psalter,  she  represents 
the  life  of  one  who  seeks  to  do  what  is  right  and 
good.'  As  a  virgin  she  typifies  purity  of  mind 
and  heart,  sweetness,  hopefulness,  and  faith, — 
the  faith  that  trusts  and  knows  that  the  world 
is  beautiful  because  a  loving  Father  is  in  it  and 
watches  over  it. 

Here  is  a  mother;  from  her  eyes  radiates  the 
love  that  would  yield  up  every  possession,  even 
life  itself,  that  the  future  may  be  bright,  and  that 
happiness  may  abound.  The  mother-spirit  is 
the  very  heart  of  an  educational  personality. 
Living  and  laboring  for  others,  hoping  for  them; 
counting  nothing  a  task  that  benefits  those  who  be¬ 
long  to  the  household, — this  and  much  else  it  does. 

Virginhood  is  the  ideal  that  contains  the 
essences  of  which  sweetness  of  personality  is 
compounded.  Its  trustfulness  encompasses  all 
creation.  Mother  love  “beareth  all  things;  en- 
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dureth  all  things.”  Virginhood  ^‘believeth  all 
things;  hopeth  all  things.”  What,  think  you; 
is  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world?  Do 
you  understand  the  thought  of  the  Virgin- 
Mother?  If  you  do,  you  know  what  womanhood 
is,  and  why  that  is  the  most  wonderful  thing 
in  the  universe. 

In  secular  literature  the  sweetest  example  of 
the  redemptive  power  that  virginhood  exercises 
in  the  world, — and  there  are  not  a  few  of  these 
examples:  Beatrice,  Imogen,  Lorna  Doone, 
is  probably  Wagner’s  Elizabeth,  niece  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the  spotless  maiden 
who  begged  for  the  life  of  Tannhaiiser;  of  Tann- 
haiiser  who  had  deeply  wronged  her  by  the 
vileness  of  his  faithlessness.  When  the  Landgrave 
judged  that  -‘Such  as  he  can  never  be  redeemed,” 
Elizabeth  replied  (using  the  beautiful  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Tannhaiiser”  which  Oliver  Huckel 
has  given  to  the  English-speaking  world) : 

Speak,  would  you  rob  a  sinner  of  his  hope. 

In  His  name,  who  was  hope  and  mercy’s  self? 
Behold  me!  How  my  tender  heart  is  crushed. 

Yon  light  has  struck  my  life  with  cruel  blow, 

For  this  true  heart  did  love  him  faithfully. 

And  now  is  hurled  to  darkest  depths  of  woe. 

Yet  do  I  pray  for  him.  O  spare  his  life! 

Give  him,  I  pray,  the  chance  of  penitence! 

Renew  in  him  a  ray  of  faith  and  hope! 

Trustful,  hopeful;  wandering  in  a  garden  of 
roses,  delighting  in  sunshine,  confident  that  the 
future  will  be  bright,  these  are  essences  of  vir¬ 
ginhood  which  the  teacher  is  ever  in  need  of. 

And  motherhood?  It  is  mankind’s  greatest 
educator.  Morality  sprang  from  it,  and  so  did 
all  else  that  makes  for  a  better  world  to  live  in. 
Virginhood  hopeth  all  things,  motherhood  labors 
for  the  realization  of  those  hopes.  “Many 
daughters  [virgins]  have  done  virtuously,  but 
thou  [mother]  excellest  them  all.”  Think  of 
the  tender  tribute  which  St.  Augustine  in  his 
“Confessions,”  pays  to  Monica: 
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N.  Barabino’s  picture  of  the  Madonna. 

Twice  my  mother,  in  the  flesh  that  I  might 
be  born  into  this  earthly  light,  in  heart  that  I 
might  be  born  into  light  eternal. 

Verily,  ^‘Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed;  her  husband  also,  and  praiseth  her.” 
St.  Augustine  refers  several  times  to  the  refining 
influence  which  his  mother  exercised  over  his 
father.  The  bishop  whom  Monica  entreated 
to  save  her  son  from  the  Manichees  knew  the 
power  of  motherhood: 

Go,  and  God  be  with  you;  it  cannot  be  that 
the  son  of  these  tears  should  be  lost. 

To  many  a  young  man  struggling  with  tempta¬ 
tions,  the  thought  of  his  mother  is  the  one  anchor 
that  holds  him  in  the  moorings  of  righteousness. 
But  why  need  we  multiply  instances?  The  good 
that  motherhood  has  done  for  the  world  that 


was  and  is,  and  which  it  is  now  doing  for  the 
world  that  is  and  is  to  be,  abounds  on  every  hand. 

Overflowing  with  a  love  that  cannot  be  bribed 
by  transient  semblances  of  pleasure;  to  labor 
for  the  deepening  of  the  sources  of  happiness 
that  shall  abide;  careful  of  the  present  and  prov¬ 
ident  for  the  future;  giving,  with  not  one  thought 
of  self,  that  others  may  live;  strengthening  hearts 
that  are  fainting  and  hands  that  are  losing  their 
purpose;  forgetting  self  altogether,  and  glorying 
in  the  glory  of  her  husband  and  of  her  children; 
and  her  children’s  children — such  are  a  few 
sweeps  of  the  brush  that  would  paint  the  picture 
of  a  mother. 

Here  let  the  teacher  stand  and  gaze  and 
ponder.  The  mother  idea  is  the  heart  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Methods,  plans,  devices  are  as  so  many 
arteries  and  veins  whose  sustaining  power  flows 
from  that  heart,  which  are;  in  fact,  of  no  avail 
without  that  heart. 

Would  you  know  examples  of  teachers  in  whom 
virginhood  and  motherhood  were  the  strong 
elements  of  personality?  Francis  of  Assisi,  Pes- 
talozzi,  Froebel,  Lucy  Stone,  Lydia  Sigourney, 
Frances  Mary  Buss.  Read  the  sweet  life  of  the 
meek  and  loving  Brother  Francis,  and  let  your 
soul  be  charmed  by  the  Little  Flowers.”.  Here 
flow  the  springs  of  virginhood;  here  motherhood 
speaks  in  every  line. 

The  wonderful  mystery  symbolized  in  the 
pictures  of  the  Madonna  is  revealed  to  the  eye  of 
the  teacher  that  has  the  heart  of  the  Virgin- 
Mother,  the  heart  of  the  Elizabeth  of  Tannhaiiser 
and  of  Monica  in  one;  the  spirit  that  drew 
Pestalozzi  into  the  blessed  work  of  teaching 
little  children  and  spread  his  influence  over  two 
continents. 

The  children  have  their  Santa  Claus — may  he 
be  theirs  many  years!  This  kindly  saint  who 
comes  unseen,  when  all  are  asleep,  and  seeks  to 
give  to  each  the  things  most  eagerly  wanted,  is 
an  embodiment  of  mother-love  which  even  the 
littlest  ones  can  grasp.  The  mystery  surround¬ 
ing  his  figure  heightens  the  effectiveness  of  the 
thought  he  represents.  All  great  thoughts  are 
best  divined  in  significant  symbols.  That  is 
why  the  great  Galilean  Teacher  spake  unto  the 
multitude  in  parables;  and  without  a  parable 
spake  He  not  unto  them.”  Let  the  children  have 
their  Santa  Claus,  and  let  us  older  children  look 
to  the  Virgin-Mother  to  waken  the  Christmas 
spirit  within  us  and  keep  it  astir  the  whole  year 
round. 

B  Christmas  to  lJ)ouI 
B  ffDerr^  Christmas  to  l^ou! 

B  ^o^tul  Christmas  to  l^out 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


Myles  B.  Foster. 
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tid  -  ings,  Saw  Heav’n’s  wondrous  light!  Hal  -  le  -  lu  -  jahs  heard  they  From  the  An  -  gels  then — 
glad-ness  Bless  -  ed  Christ-mas  Eve!  Chil-dren, let  those  tid  -  ings  Ring  forth  once  a  -  gain; 
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‘•Peace  on  earth  ”  their  message, And  “Good-will  to  men!”  “Peace  on  earth”  their  message, And“Good- 
“Glo  -  ry  in  the  high-est,”  And  “Good-will  to  men!”“Glo  -  ry  in  the high-est,”And“Good- 


Song  Music 

By  Alys  E.  Bentley,  Director  of  Music;  Washington;  D.  C. 

Christmas  Music  '  ' 


W*“^HEN  we  turn  to  the  selection  of  Christmas 
music  for  songs  for  use  in  our  schools,  the 
wealth  of  available  material  is  an  embar- 
■  rassment.  In  few  schools  will  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  go  into  the  history  and  traditions  of 
this  centuries-old  festival  with  its  customs; 
individual  to  different  countries,  and  its  as¬ 
sociations  and  background.  The  Christian  festi¬ 
val,  as  such,  will  be  celebrated  in  all  Christian 
churches,  but  so  great  a  hold  does  the  Christmas 
spirit  take  on  the  imagination  and  interest  of  the 
average  child,  and  so  entirely  does  the  prospective 
holiday  and  its  joys  fill  his  horizon  for  weeks 
preceding  the  event,  that  to  take  no  notice  what¬ 
ever  of  it  would  be  to  lose  a  great  opportunity. 

All  this  joy  of  anticipation,  all  this  enthusiasm 
and  excitement  may  be 
made  to  serve  the  music. 

There  is  never  a  time 
when  children  are  so  ready 
to  sing.  To  them  -‘The 
‘world’s  running  over 
with  joy.”  Conserve  all 
this  buoyancy  of  spirits; 
and  make  it  ring  out 
glad  tidings  of  youthful 
hope  and  happiness  in 
the  most  joyously  beau¬ 
tiful  carols  you  can  find. 

It  is  sometimes  objec¬ 
ted  that  time  is  ill-spent 
in  learning  songs  for  the 
Christmas  season,  since 
they  cannot  be  used  at 
any  other  time.  By  way 
of  meeting  this  objec¬ 
tion,  let  us  first  of  all 
lay  great  stress  upon  the 
selection  of  the  carols  to 
be  taught.  Find  the  two 
or  three  that  are  best 
adapted  to  your  class, 
that  are  the  most  joyous, 
melodic,  and  simple,  then 
use  these  year  after  year. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  in  every 
high  school  in.  America  the  great  Christian  fes¬ 
tival  could  bfe  heralded  by  the  singing  of  “The 
Glory  of  the  Lord”  from  Handel’s  “Messiah,”  by 
a  great  high  school  chorus. 

For  the  lower  grades  there  is  no  lovelier  song 
than  “The  Bells,”  Gilchrist,  to  be  found  in  the 
second  reader  of  the  Modern  Music  Series.  The 
intertwining  of  the  bass  or  alto  with  the  soprano 
part,  where  each  has  a  lovely  melody,  beautiful 
in  itself,  arouses  the  keenest  interest  in  children. 
They  invariably  love  this  song,  and  will  sing  it 
delightfully. 

“Gather  Around  the  Christmas  Tree”  is  one  of 
the  songs  that  sing  themselves.  These  songs  have 
that  inherent  quality  of  rhythmic  life  and  beauty. 


which  is  their  guarantee  of  real  musical  worth. 

In  “Songs  of  the  Child  World,”  Jessie  Gaynor, 
is  another  pretty  carol,  suitable  in  sentiment; 
movement,  and  simplicity  for  our  use.  Carols 
of  this  sort  may  be  sung  every  Christmas 
season  for  a  period  of  years,  with  increasing 
delight  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Sweeter  and  richer,  perhaps,  than  any  I  have 
mentioned,  is  “Christmas  Eve,”  by  Myles  B. 
Foster,  which  is  reprinted  in  this  number  of 
Teachers  Magazine. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear  Wm.  L.  Tom¬ 
lins  teach  this  carol  to  a  class.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  atmosphere  created  by  this  teacher- 
magician!  Every  child  participated  in  the  long 
watch  of  the  shepherds  as  they  sat  huddled  in 

their  blankets  on  the  cold 
starlight  hillsides.  Every 
child  felt  the  thrill  of 
dawning  glory  in  the 
mystery  of  “  Heaven’s 
Wondrous  Light,  ”  and 
the  “Hallelujahs”  that 
rang  from  their  little 
throats  were  paeans  of 
joy  that  stirred  one’s  very 
soul. 

In  no  other  music  is 
there  so  great  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enlist  the  whole 
child,  his  imagination,  his 
interest,  and  his  affect¬ 
ion.  The  traditions  of 
Christmas,  and  the  entire 
lovely  setting  of  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  story,  are  as  dear 
as  they  are  familiar  to 
all  children.  Use  this 
interest.  See  to  it  that 
the  “Peace  on  Earth” 
is  a  real  message,  given 
out  again  by  them,  in  the 
spirit  of  sincerity. 

Below  is  a  list  of  other 
carols  and  Christmas 
readings  which  I  have  found  very  helpful: 

Christmas  in  Song  and  Sketch,  McCaskey.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Rounds,  Carols,  and  Songs,  Osgood.  Published  by 
Oliver  Ditson. 

Christmas  Carol,  Tomlins.  American  Book  Company. 

Old  Christmas,  Ring  Out  Wild  Bells,  Christmas  Bells- 
From  Second  Reader.  Published  by  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co. 


Mr.  Harvey  Worthington  Loomis,  the  composer  of  the  charming 
song  “  The  Trees  Know,”  published  in  October,  has  composed  for 
Teachers  Magazine  a  beautiful  Christmas  song,  called  “Christmas 
Chimes.”  Miss  Bentley  writes  that  it  is  an  unusually  fine  song  for 
children  in  the  primary  grades.  Unfortunately  the  manuscript  was 
received  too  late  for  use  in  this  number  and  will,  therefore,  have  to  be 
held  over  a  year.  Those  viho  desire  to  have  the  song  now  can  obtain 
copies  of  the  publishers  of  Teachers  Magazine  at  ten  cents  per  copy. 


Beautiful  Bells  of  Cbristmas 

By  Susie  M.  Best,  Ohio. 


Beautiful  Bells  of  CBrfsttnas, 

Ring  in  tbe  Belfry,  ring! 

Tn  BetBlebem’s  lowly  manger 
$lumBer$  a  little  King. 

Beautiful  Bells  of  £Bri$tma$, 
£Bime  on  the  air  again, 

CBis  is  your  Blessed  message, 
Peace  and  Goodwill  to  men. 

Beautiful  Bells  of  £Bristmas, 
Scatter  the  news  afar, 

CBe  light  of  the  world  is  promised 
Tn  BetleBem’s  Blazing  star. 
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Gather  Around  the  Christmas  Tree. 

Old  Carol 
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English  Composition  in  the  Grammar  Grades.  V 

By  Harriet  E.  Peet;  the  Forestville  School;  Chicago 


Work  in  Poetics, 


T 


HE  Bowery  type  of 
language  is  gaining  in 
popularity  with  the 
masses  of  people  in 
our  great  cities,  and  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  experience  in 
our  schools  for  a  child  to  be 
laughed  at  for  taking  some 
pride  in  his  use  of  English. 

It  is  well,  because  language 
has  a  deep  influence  over  us 
as  a  people,  to  examine  some 
of  the  helps  which  the  public  school  can  give  in 
stemming  this  tide  and  turning  the  current  into 
another  channel. 

There  are  three  ways  of  obtaining  a  fluent  and 
an  accurate  vocabulary.  The  first  is  thru  the 
widening  of  experience  by  a  direct  contact  with 
people  and  things.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of 
the  use  of  the  laboratory,  the  shop,  the  studio; 
and  excursions,  in  their  influence  on  the  use  of 
English  alone,  for  a  vocabulary  acquired  in  this 
way  is  vital  and  telling.  The  second  way  is  that 
used  by  many  of  our  great  poets.  It  is  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  verbal  memory  thru  reading,  or; 
better  still,  thru  memorizing  masterpieces  in 
literature.  The  purity  and  fluency  of  Helen 
Keller's  diction  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  she 
has  never  heard  the  commonplace.  Her  mind 
is  stored  with  beauties  of  thought  and  phrases 
from  literature.  The  third  way  of  acquiring 
a  vocabulary  comes  thru  searching  for  the  right 
word  in  writing.  Benjamin  Franklin  says  in 
his  autobiography: 

But  I  found  I  wanted  a  stock  of  words,  or  a  readiness 
in  collecting  and  using  them,  which  I  thought  I  should 
have  acquired  before  that  time  if  I  had  gone  on  making 
verses;  since  the  continual  search  for  words  of  the  same 
import,  but  of  different  lengths  to  suit  the  measure,  or 
of  different  sound  for  the  rhyme,  would  have  laid  me 
under  a  constant  necessity  of  searching  for  variety  and 
also  have  tended  to  fix  that  variety  in  my  mind,  and 
make  me  a  master  of  it.  Therefore  I  took  some  of  the 
tales  in  the  Spectator,  and  turned  them  into  verse;  and, 
after  a  time,  when  I  had  pretty  well  forgotten  the  prose, 
turned  them  back  again. 

Work  in  poetics  with  the  children  will  do 
much  to  quicken  their  sense  of  rhythm  and  to  add 
to  their  power  of  appreciating  poetry,  but  our 
chief  reason  for  introducing  it  into  the  upper 
grades  of  the  grammar  school  is  the  same  as  is 
that  of  Benjamin  Franklin  for  turning  the 
Spectator  into  verse  and  then  into  prose  again — 
the  acquirement  of  a  wide  and  accurate  vocab- 
ulaiy. 

Simple  rhythms  such  as  the  ballad  verse  and  the 
regular  iambic  tetrameter  should  be  used,  and 
such  subjects  as  in  themselves  stimulate  the 
imagination.  The  work  must  not  be  forced  but 
be  handled  most  sympathetically.  All  effort 
should  be  encouraged. 


If  the  children  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  memorizing 
poetry  they  will  have  had  a 
training  in  the  sound  of 
things  which  is  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  verse 
making.  Such  children  will 
readily  see  where  the  rhythm 
of  their  compositions  is  wrong 
and  where  a  word  is  inappro¬ 
priately  used. 

The  work  should  be  started 
when  there  seems  to  be  some 
cause  for  writing  in  verse.  It 
may  be  a  day  in  early  spring,  the  first  snowfall  of 
the  season,  an  ice-storm,  or  Indian  summer,  which 
will  call  out  the  right  word.  A  poem  on  the  same 
theme  will  help  them  in  creating  a  poetic  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  children  will  enjoy  writing  Robin 
Hood  ballads  of  their  own  or  re-writing  the 
“Deacon's  Masterpiece,"  or  the  “Ballad  of  the 
Oysterman." 

This  verse  was  suggested  to  a  seventh  grade 
child  by  a  picture  of  Elaine.  She  had  been 
touched  by  the  story: 

Down  a  river  gently  flowing 
A  dumb  old  man  a  barge  is  rowing. 

Beautiful  Elaine  lies  on  her  bier 

While  three  white  doves  are  hovering  near. 

As  down  the  stream  the  barge  glides  by 
The  wind  is  heard  to  mournfully  sigh. 

The  trees  repeat  the  maiden’s  knell, 

“Elaine,  Elaine,  farewell,  farewell!’’ 

The  work  may  be  started  as  an  exercise  in 
rhyming.  Such  lines  as  the  following  may  be  used : 

1.  There  came  three  kings  ere  break  of  day. 

2.  Above  an  eagle  soared  on  high. 

3.  The  owl  for  all  his  feathers  was  a-cold. 

4.  Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven. 

5.  The  sedge  has  withered  from  the  lake. 

6.  I  made  a  garland  for  her  head. 

7.  So  pure  the  sky,  so  quiet  was  the  air! 

8.  I  have  a  garden  of  my  own. 

9.  The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright. 

10.  The  sun  is  warm.  The  day  is  clear. 

'The  children  will  write  the  second  line  almost 
invariably  in  rhythm.  Start  the  scanning  next; 
and  after  that  let  them  try  writing  lines  which 
rhyme  alternately;  with  more  scanning.  Such 
lines  as  these  may  be  used,  the  children  completing 
the  verses  by  adding  a  third  line  to  rhyrne  with 
the  first  line  and  a  fourth  to  rhyme  with  the 
second. 

1.  Fresh  blows  the  breeze  thru  hemlock  trees; 

The  fields  are  edged  with  green  below. 

2.  Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long; 

The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  line. 

3.  The  first  loud  blast  that  he  did  blow; 

He  blew  both  loud  and  shrill; 

4.  The  star  shone  brightly  over-head; 

The  air  was  calm  and  still. 

5.  The  sun  now  rose  out  of  the  east; 

Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
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After  they  have  completed  a  number  of  verses 
in  this  way  and  have  had  a  little  practice  in 
scanning,  they  will  be  ready  for  subjects.  If 
the  season  is  at  Christmas  time  such  subjects  as 
these  will  be  suggested,  ‘‘The  Star  in  the  East,’' 
^‘In  a  Lowly  Manger,”  “Shepherds  Watched  by 
Night,”  ‘‘The  Christmas  Tree,”  “A  Christmas 
Wish”;  if  it  is  midwinter,  “The  Glistening 
Snow,”  “The  Wintry  Wind,”  “Fairy  Frostwork,” 
“A  Storm”;  if  the  sea  has  awakened  interest; 
“The  Sailor  Song,”  “A  Lonely  Lighthouse,” 
“The  Fisherman’s  Home”;  if  it  is  spring,  “A 
Robin’s  Song,”  “In  the  Merry  Month  of  May,” 
‘‘Spring  Sunshine,”  “The  Crows,”  “The  Dande¬ 
lion,”  etc.  The  children  will  enjoy  writing  lulla¬ 
bies  to  a  soldier’s  child,  a  sailor’s,  a  shepherd’s, 
and  to  children  of  different  nations. 

After  the  work  is  started  it  is  well  to  work  for 
definite  things,  one  at  a  time.  Different  rhythms 
may  be  studied,  schemes  for  rhyming,  the  poetic 
phrase,  the  refrain,  the  picture-making  quality 
in  a  verse,  and  the  inner  meaning. 

The  first  two  of  the  following  poems  were 
written  by  children  when  they  were  reading  the 
“Iliad.”  The  last  ones  were  suggested  by  the 
seasons. 

Apollo. 

A  shimmering  glare  from  out  the  sky 
A  glittering  mass  of  shining  gold, 

Apollo  stands  in  his  chariot  high 
Above  a  bright  cloud’s  fleecy  fold. 

Driving  his  steeds  of  heavenly  fame. 

He  stands  alone  with  fearless  eye. 

Rumbling  around  like  an  endless  chain 
He  never  will  stop  and  never  die. 

The  earth  looks  up  and  welcomes  him. 

The  brightness  and  the  warmth  therein; 

And  he,  in  turn,  gives  all  he  can 
To  tree  and  flower  and  godlike  man. 

Diana. 

Beautiful  and  fair  she  stands, 

This  goddess  of  the  moon, 

Waiting,  watching  o’er  the  strands 
To  give  the  world  her  boon. 

Round  about  her  hangs  her  mantle. 

Falling  scarcely  to  her  knees. 

Arms  and  ankles  Arm  and  supple, 

Riding  o’er  the  heavenly  leas. 

O’er  her  shoulder  ^hangs  her  quiver 
With  its  slender  golden  bow. 

On  her  head  her  crown  doth  glitter 
Brightening  all  the  world  below. 

Thus  she  waits,  the  queen  of  night. 

Till  Apollo’s  rays  are  gone. 

Coming  forth  with  silvery  light. 

Guarding  heaven  till  coming  dawn. 

Far  above  the  earth  is  she 
Wand’ring  with  the  tiny  stars, 

Wand’ring,  shining  over  me. 

Casting  down  her  nightly  spars. 


Diana,  sweet  and  fair  and  kindly. 

Goddess,  proud  but  full  of  love, 

Guard  me  thru  thy  nightly  visits 
While  thy  chariot  speeds  above. 

Indian  Summer. 

The  days  are  warm  and  pleasant. 

The  sky  is  soft  and  clear. 

Thru  the  haze  of  Indian  summer 
Shine  the  autumn  colors  here. 

Red  and  green  and  blue  and  yellow 
Shine  from  every  nook  and  tree, 

Each  one  mingling  with  its  fellow 
Making  joy  for  you  and  me. 

On  the  hills  and  in  the  forest 
Haze  outdoes  the  glow  of  June, 

In  the  mild  October  evening 
Scarlet  shines  the  harvest  moon. 

Thru  the  flelds  of  new-made  stubble 
Happy  children  play  all  day 

Catching  field  mice  small  and  tiny. 

Laughing,  romping,  always  gay. 

The  Ice  King. 

The  wintry  wind  doth  wildly  blow. 

How  cold  and  drear  the  sound! 

It  warns  us  of  an  ancient  foe, 

Who  now  is  on  his  round. 

He  comes  from  out  the  northland  bare. 

Arrayed  in  crystal  sheen. 

He  slides  from  out  his  hidden  lair 
And  goes  along  unseen. 

He  brings  the  frost  and  brings  the  hail. 

And  all  the  cold  blue  snow. 

He  rides  amidst  the  roaring  gale 
And  the  gusty  winds  that  blow 

Cheerfulness. 

[Five  “memory  gems.”] 

“The  skies  may  meet  in  sadness. 

The  blustering  winds  may  blow. 

But  if  our  hearts  are  cheery, 

There’s  sunshine  where  we  go.” 

“Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams 
Lying  all  along  our  path, 

Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses. 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff.” 

“  In  days  of  joy  and  pleasure  store  up  gladness  that  will  last 
And  give  it  out  again  when  days  are  drear; 

If  your  heart  o’erflows  with  sunshine,  you  may  gladden 
many  a  life. 

And  in  the  days  of  gloom  give  hope  and  cheer.” 

“’Tis  well  to  walk  with  a  cheerful  heart 
Wherever  our  fortunes  call. 

With  a  friendly  glance  and  an  open  hand. 

And  a  gentle  word  for  all.” 

« 

“It  was  only  a  glad  ‘Good  morning,’ 

As  she  passed  along  the  way, 

But  it  shed  a  glory  like  sunshine 
Over  the  livelong  day.” 


I 


Sissies  and  Tomboys 

By  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Stamford,  Conn. 


truths  are  not  whole  truths,  nor  are  all 
lies  exempt  from  a  basis  of  fact.  Few 
laws,  if  any,  are  so  general  as  to  require 
V,  no  exceptions;  even  axioms  are  not  self- 
evident  in  all  cases.  The  biggest  lies  have  think¬ 
able  or  possible  conditions,  and  the  most  imagi¬ 
native  novel  ever  written  has  a  certain  foundation 
in  actual  experience,  altho  idealized  almost 
beyond  recognition. 

No  human  being  has  fallen  so  low  as  to  be 
without  all  goodness;  and  tho  there  are  many 
lovable  and  angelic  men  and  women,  every  one, 
both  literally  and  figuratively,  must  make  changes 
in  his  apparel  when  he  becomes  so  good  that  he 
feels  his  wings  beginning  to  sprout.  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde  continue  in  business  at  the  old 
stand.  «>The  partnership  will  never  be  dissolved; 
the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  struggle  as  to 
which  shall  be  senior  and  controlling. 

The  naturalist  finds  that  all  positives  have  a 
negative.  The  wisest  of  ants  are  the  biggest 
fools — when  you  look  for  the  foolishness;  and 
the  dullest  “dod  hopper”  toad  may  have  to  his 
credit  a  lot  of  brilliant  doings,  even  reasonings, 
and  clever  tricks. 

>!j  5*5 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  we  want  our 
boys  to  be  sissies,  or  our  girls  to  be  tomboys, — 
nor  to  denounce  the  characteristics  that  often 
entitle  them  to  those  nicknames  among  their 
schoolmates.  Sugar  by  the  mouthful  and  acid 
by  the  glassful  are  not  agreeable,  but  a  little  of 
both  in  a  summer  drink  makes  a  pleasing  com¬ 
bination.  A  boy  wholly  or  predominatingly  a 
sissy,  or  a  girl  a  tomboy — would  be  unbearable 
and  intolerable.  But  a  real  boy,  or  a  really 
whole-souled  girl  is  nicely  flavored  by  a  fair 
degree  of  tomboyishness,  or  sissiness.  Or,  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  better  put  if  I  should  say  that 
they  would  be  nicely  flavored  by  the  character¬ 
istics  of  healthy  heartiness  and  loving  gentleness, 
which  the  terms  tomboy  and  sissy  of  the  old  time 
vernacular  maligned  and  misrepresented.  Less 
and  less  frequently  nowadays  do  we  hear  applied 
to  girl  or  boy  these  derisive  terms,  and  more  and 
more  do  we  see  commended  and  encouraged  under 
other  phrases  the  qualities  which  our  fathers  and 
mothers  denounced. 

It  is  not  much  more  than  a  decade  since  I 
heard  it  said  of  a  young  lady  who  was  the  first  of 
her  sex  in  town  to  get  a  bicycle  and  to  ride  it. 

Oh,  the  immodest  Miss - .”  She  was  always 

doing  rash  and  bold  things.”  Nothing  but  a 
regular  tomboy,  anyway,”  and  other  derogatory 
remarks  of  a  similar  import.  Such  remarks 
applied  to  bicycle  riding  sound  strange,  indeed, 
at  present,  to  those  who  do  not,  in  1906,  live  in 
spirit  in  the  first  part  of  last  century.  But  it 
has  not  been  more  than  two  months  since  I  heard 
similar  remarks  about  an  accomplished  and 
beautiful  lady  who  was  wearing  a  divided  skirt 
and  riding  astride  of  a  horse. 

But  we  are  improving  in  this  matter  of  the 


“tomboy.”  It  is  not  long  ago  (and  there  are 
traces  of  it  still  lingering  like  vestiges  of  snow 
banks  on  the  northern  side  of  stone  wails  in  late 
spring) ,  when  the  standard  of  girlhood  and  young 
womanhood  seemed  to  be  pale  eyes,  pallid  cheeks, 
mincing  steps,  and  a  “prunes  and  prisms” 
manner  of  speech.  Hockey,  golf,  tennis,  basket 
ball,  and  the  “exhilarations  of  the  road”  in  nature 
interests  haven’t  yet  got  the  upper  hand  in  all 
aspects  of  young  womanhood.  In  many  a 
boarding  school  for  young  women  we  still  line 
them  up  two  by  two  for  the  conventional  sidewalk 
outing.  Imagine  that  with  a  boys’  school!  It 
would  not  take  a  long  search  to  find  many  a  high 
school  where  the  young  women  get  all  their 
communion  with  nature  out  of  formalin  and  over 
the  microtome,  and  the  standard  of  excellence  is 
the  neatness  and  primness  of  the  note  book. 

But  all  this  you  say  is  not  the  negative  of  tom¬ 
boyishness.  No;  neither  is  all  flame  of  the  same 
color.  It  depends  upon  what  is  burning.  But 
it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  proper,  rank  and 
file,  conventional  spirit.  Applied  to  various 
materials,  placed  in  different  environments,  and 
the  appearance  is  changed,  that  is  all. 

Nature  study  is  dead  if  it  doesn’t  fill  the  lungs 
with  pure  air,  the  arteries  with  redder  blood,  the 
muscles  with  better  fiber;  if  it  does  not  quicken 
the  step,  brighten  the  eye,  and  bring  a  certain 
spirit  of  abandon,  a  happy-go-lucky,  free  and 
easy  vivacity  that  the  old  folks  maligned  by 
calling  “tomboy.”  In  nature  study,  especially 
by  the  girls,  bright  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  happy 
hearts  are  worth  more  than  stacks  of  note  books 
and  conventional  walks  on  brick  pavements. 

Then,  too,  to  the  girl  belong  all  the  de¬ 
lights  and  advantages  of  athleticism  as  well  as 
to  the  boy.  I  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  that 
young  lady  in  a  Pennsylvania  normal  school  who 
insisted  upon  becoming  a  member  of  the  class 
in  boxing — the  only  one  of  her  sex  that  did  so 
in  a  class  of  fifty.  And  she  was  soon  one  of 
the  first  in  skill.  Perhaps  she  was  called  a 
tomboy,  but  I  doubt  if  she  cared  for  that,  and  the 
results  are  worth  it.  The  training  will  count  for 
health  and  long  life  and  happiness,  and  it  counted, 
too,  for  a  successful  buffeting  of  a  big  brother 
of  one  of  the  smaller  troublesome  boys  who,  a 
few  months  after  her  graduation,  came  to  the 
school  that  she  was  teaching  and  interfered  with 
the  management.  As  soon  as  he  regained  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  could  pull  himself  together,  he 
went  home,  but  he  went  there  with  more  respect 
for  her  and  for  her  sex,  than  he  had  when  he 
began  to  meddle  with  her  discipline.  It  was  an 
argument  for  and  from  femininity  that  he  could 
understand.  Some  learn  by  seeing,  others  by 
reading,  more  by  thinking,  and  occasionally  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  mental  acquirements  are  best  re¬ 
ceived  and  retained  when  pounded  straight  thru 
the  skull ! 

Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  formerly  active  and 
prominent  in  business  and  in  society,  but  now 
afflicted  with  an  incurable  nervous  disease. 
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invited  me  to  ride  with  him  in  his  carriage.  He 
was  large  and  imposing  in  appearance,  he  had  a 
noble  head  and  face,  but  was  so  nearly  helpless 
that  two  attendants  were  needed  to  help  him 
from  his  house  to  the  vehicle.  After  he  had  with 
difficulty  attained  his  seat  in  the  carriage,  he  made 
an  impressive  gesture  and  said:  -‘Let  me  preach 
you  a  sermon— with  the  text  and  the  sermon  in 
one  sentence.  Will  you  preach  it  to  your  nature 
classes — in  season  and  out  of  season — wherever 
you  go?” 

I  replied,  have  no  doubt  that  you  can  give 
them  some  good  advice.  What  is  it?” 

Just  this — with  good  health;  everything,  with 
bad  health,  nothing.” 

f‘But,”  I  hear  some  one  say,  “that  is  just 
what  I  am  trying  to  get — good  health.  I  employ 
the  best  physician  in  town.” 

No  physician  can  keep  or  regain  health  for 
you.  The  physician  is  only  one  of  many  guides 
to  nature,  the  storehouse  of  health.  The  naturalist 
likewise  guides  you  to  nature.  He  believes  that  the 
living  plant  is  as  healthful  and  much  more  agree¬ 
able  than  a  decoction  of  its  juices.  Some  things 
we  take  to  the  stomach — other  things  just  as 
good  to  heart  and  lungs.  Old  Mother  Nature  is 
hale  and  hearty,  but  with  a  certain  roughness 
in  her  character.  She  coddles  not  her  weakest 
nor  her  strongest.  She  who  would  be  her  boon 
companion  must  meet  her  in  a  similar  spirit. 
You  can’t  get  her  best  when  you  are  in  silk  gowns 
or  on  velvet  cushions.  She  will  give  you 
heartiness  when  you  meet  her  heartily.  Her 
best  life,  too,  is  essentially  feminine.  It  is  the 
pistillate  portion;  not  the  staminate,  that  endures 
the  longest.  And  these  are  protected  and  can 
endure  because  they  are  rough,  or  tough;  or 
prickly,  or  firm  and  hearty. 

So,  girl  or  woman,  go  to  nature;  not  for  fragility; 
not  for  delicacy,  but  for  hardiness  and  strength. 
Pick  not  merely  the  beautiful  flower  for  a  bouquet; 
but  tramp  the  road,  scale  the  wall,  or  climb  the 
tree  if  necessary;  push  thru  the  tangle  and  find 
health  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind.  You  may  tear 
your  clothes  and  scratch  your  skin,  but  your 
appetite  will  be  good,  and  you  will  not  need 
“after  dinner”  pills  to  assist  your  digestion. 
“With  good  health,  everything;  with  bad  health; 
nothing.”  Let  our  girls  be  a  little  more  boyish, 
aye,  even  tomboyish,  if  you  please, — but  in  the 
best  sense.  Do  not,  if  you  please,  misinterpret 
or  misunderstand  me;  do  not  decide  Aat  I 
want  all  girls  to  be  hoydens,  to  be  loud,  and 
coarse,  and  unrefined;  that  I  want  the  girl  to 
swear  when  a  briar  tears  her  frock,  or  to  call  on 
any  of  the  heathen  gods  when  a  chestnut  burr 
pricks  her  finger.  I  want  nothing  of  the  kind. 
One  of  the  most  accomplished  naturalists  that  I 
have  ever  known  was  a  woman,  gentle,  kind,  and 
good.  Good?  More  than  that;  for  a  brutal 
husband  pounded  her  body,  and  abandoned  her 
to  her  own  resources,  or  to  the  coldness  of  charity; 
and  when  the  beast  was  dying  in  a  hospital  alone, 
she  cared  for  him  like  any  other  angel,  and  the 
man  died  with  his  head  on  her  bosom,  blessing 
her.  And  she  was  a  nature  student,  and  corres¬ 
ponded  with  Darwin,  and  wrote  books,  and  made 
discoveries,  and  liked  bugs,”  and  climbed  fences. 


and  was  not  afraid  of  a  cow,  and  never  shrieked 
when  some  one  cried,  “Snake.”  Oh,  no!  I 
don’t  like  hoydens,  and  I  don’t  like  girls  that 
swear.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  what  I  do 
like.  Please  do  not  misinterpret  or  misunder¬ 
stand. 

5|c  *  * 

What  a  fallacy  it  is  to  state  that  “words  are 
signs  of  ideas.”  Frequently  they  are  more  than 
the  ideas — they  compel,drive  and  even  warp  ideas. 
The  original  meaning  of  barbarian  was  merely 
a  foreigner.  Our  “dunce”  was  but  a  follower  of 
Dunsman,  a  famous  schoolman  who  opposed  so 
great  prominence  of  classical  studies  in  education. 
And  now  the  word  is  a  synonym  for  fool! 

THE  “SISSY.” 

It  seems  probable  that  the  word  “sissy” 
originated  in  the  days  when  it  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  boy  to  live  in  a  different  world  from 
that  occupied  by  his  sister.  Men  and  women  in 
those  horrible  days  must  never  engage  in  the  same 
pursuits,  never  think  or  act  alike;  the  standard 
of  conduct  and  propriety  were  vastly  different 
for  the  man  and  for  the  woman.  Nowadays  when 
women  may  engage  in  almost  any  business  per¬ 
missible  to  men,  when  both  sexes  enjoy  the  same 
outdoor  pursuits,  is  it  so  very  bad  for  a  boy  to 
have  at  least  some  resemblance  to  his  sister? 
Shouldn’t  he  have  the  same  gentleness,  refine¬ 
ment,  and  purity?  May  she  not  skate,  and  ride 
a  bicycle? 

He  should  of  course  be  whole-souled  and  clean- 
souled,  hearty,  and  genuine.  But  shouldn’t  the 
sister  set  him  a  commendable  copy?  If  he  can 
climb  a  fence  by  balancing  himself  on  the  top 
rail,  and  with  a  yell  and  a  wriggle  land  on  his  feet 
in  the  next  field,  why  shouldn’t  she,  if  she  wants 
to  do  so  and  is  dressed  for  it?  If  he  “likes  bugs 
and  things,”  why  shouldn’t  she?  She  will  if  she 
may  be  allowed.  In  brief,  what  I  have  main¬ 
tained  that  the  boy  should  be,  that  I  think  the 
girl  should  be.  And  isn’t  the  reverse  true?  We 
have  been  too  much  dominated  by  “tomboy” 
and  “Miss  Nancy”;  we  have  been  frightened 
away  from  the  truth  and  driven  back  to  thread¬ 
bare  notions  by  “tomboy”  and  “sissy.”  It  has 
been  said  by  some  one  that  if  you  want  to  kill  a 
good  thing,  give  it  a  ridiculous  nickname.  We 
admit,  I  think,  that  the  qualities  our  ancestors 
mistakingly  tried  to  kill  should  now  be  re¬ 
stored.  Then  why  continue  the  nicknames?  Why 
not  hasten  on  the  restoration  —  name  or  no 
name? 

A  few  months  ago,  from  the  high  school  in 
Calais,  Maine,  I  took  out  a  large  party  of  young 
people  in  a  nature  study  class.  Nearly  all  were 
manly  young  men  and  womanly  young  women, 
and  heartily  enjoyed  the  afternoon,  all  in  the  same 
road,  all  climbing  the  same  fences,  listening  to 
the  same  bird  songs,  watching  the  same  squirrels, 
picking  and  examining  the  same  flowers.  But 
not  all  the  pupils  in  that  school  thought  it  within 
the  proper  dignity  of  a  manly  boy  to  go  on  any 
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pursuits  in  which  the  girls  were  engaged.  There 
were  two  of  the  kind  that  brace  up  buildings  on 
street  corners  and  make  tobacco  spittle  mosaics 
and  splatter  dashes  of  liquid  filth  on  the  pavement. 
Such  manliness  always  strives  to  avoid  sissiness 
by  leering  in  the  faces  and  gazing  at  the  ankles 
of  the  sisters  who  pass  the  corner  or  cross  the 
street. 

These  particular  youths  openly  avowed  that 
they  were  “not  going  to  be  sissies,  and  pick 
flowers,”  and  they  hied  them  away  to  congenial 
dirt.  Their  absence  was  not  noticed  by  the 
principal  till  the  party  was  well  on  the  way  along 
the  road.  Then  he  started  to  investigate,  and 
discovered  the  “manly”  non-sissy ites  in  the 
horse  sheds,  vigorously  taking  in  cigarette  smoke; 
and  volubly  putting  forth  profanity  and  obscenity. 
This,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  an  extreme  case^ 
but  the  pitiful  part  was  not  so  much  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  these  two  particular  boys,  as  it  was  in 
their  example  to  many  other  boys  who  in  same  or 
lesser  degree  may  have  a  wrong  conception  of 
manliness.  Strength  in  character,  as  well  as  in 
muscle,  is  admirable.  But  filth  and  ugliness, 
a  narrow  mind,  and  a  stained  soul  are  detestable. 
What  teacher  or  parent  but  knows  how  much 
bravery  it  requires  on  the  part  of  a  boy  to  be 
what  his  own  conscience  tells  him  he  should  be 
in  gentleness,  truthfulness,  and  kindness;  what 
he  should  be  in  purity,  and  in  a  love  of  the  true 
and  beautiful  because  he  fears  to  be  called  “sissy,” 
or  “Miss  Nancy.” 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a  boy  should  not  pick 
flowers  and  give  a  bouquet  to  a  boy?  If  the  girls 
do  so,  why  should  he  not,  if  he  wants  to  do  it? 
Any  reason  why  he  shouldn’t  see  and  exclaim 
over  the  beauties  of  a  landscape  as  enthusiastically 
as  a  girl?  Any  reason  why  he  shouldn’t  be  as 
gentle  as  the  girl  should  be  and  as  free  from 
cruelty  or  from  a  desire  to  be  cruel?  Any  reason 
why  he  should  be  more  addicted  to  disagreeable 
or  dirty  habits  than  the  girl?  Any  reason  why 
he  shouldn’t,  as  much  as  the  girls,  have  high  ideals 
and  gentle  manners? 

* 

Let  teachers  and  parents  strive  to  bring  boys 
to  be  one  hundred  per  cent,  boys,  and  girls  to  be 
one  hundred  per  cent,  girls.  Then  for  full 
measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over,  add 
to  the  boys  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  girlishness; 
and  to  the  girls  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  boyish¬ 
ness.  In  either  case  the  result  will  be  a  well- 
flavored  and  pleasing  mixture. 

Your  mathematics,  your  grammar;  and  spelling 
may  help  to  produce  for  boy  or  girl  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.  It  needs  athletics,  nature  study, 
and  other  outdoor  interests  to  add  the  finishing 
and  the  flavoring,  or  to  drop  in  the  superabundant 
twenty-five  per  cent,  qualities. 

“But,  really,  would  you  advise  our  girls  to  be 
tomboys  and  our  boys  to  be  sissies?” 

See  here!  if  you  talk  like  that,  you  will  see  rne 
rise  up,  and  hear  me  speak  words  that  are  not  in 
my  new  dictionary,  nor  in  yours  either.  Please 
do  not  misinterpret  or  misunderstand. 

No,  I  would  bury  those  nicknames,  and  dig  up 
the  good  qualities  they  have  long  enough  maligned; 
distorted,  and  misrepresented. 


A  Nutting  Party  in  a  New  York 
City  Kindergarten. 

By  Rose  R.  Archer,  New  York. 

In  Teachers  Magazine  last  month  Miss  Archer  de¬ 
scribed  a  most  delightful  nutting  party  which  she 
arranged  for  the  wee  folk  of  her  kindergarten.  She 
told  us  that  the  children  put  the  nuts  they  found  on 
the  floor  under  the  dry  leaves,  into  crepe  paper 
baskets.  She  tells  us  here  how  the  baskets  were  made, 
and  also  how  the  children  painted  the  “squirrel 
pictures”  which  added  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
those  present  at  the  party. 

Crepe  Paper  Baskets. 

- .  ^  A  little  labor-sav- 

for  the 
teacher  will  be  found 
helpful  if  followed 
exactly  as  given. 

Make  a  perfect 
sample  pattern  (8^  x 
inches)  of  white 
watercolor  paper; 
with  folds  and  cuts 
complete,  as  in  dia¬ 
gram.  (Fig.  10). 
Place  this  sample 
square  on  a  large 
piece  of  strong;  flex¬ 
ible  cardboard,  and 
by  means  of  pencil 
dots  and  lines;  mark  off  as  many  (8^  x  8^ 
inch)  squares  as  the 
cardboard  will  con¬ 
tain.  These  squares 
should  then  be  cut 
out  of  the  cardboard 
with  the  point  of  a 

sharp  pen-knife,  using  : 

a  “metal-edged”  ruler 
as  a  guiding  line. 

Continue  the  pro-  - 

cess  until  the  num¬ 
ber  of  squares  thus 

made  equals  the  - 

number  of  baskets  - 

required  for  the  children  of  the  class;  and  a  few 

extra  ones  for  the 
principal  of  the 
school  and  the 
guests. 

Then  each 
square  of'  card- 
board  is  treated 
in  the  following 
manner:  T  he 

sample  square  is 
placed  on  top  of 
a  cardboard 
square;  and  one 
side  at  a  time  of 
the  “sample” 
square  is  turned  back  to  the 
center  crease  of  the  paper  (i.c.; 
turn  back  edge  marked  e;  e,  e} 
e;  until  it  touches  line  marked 
c;  c;  c;  c;  then  edge  formed  by 
this  process  at  d,  d,  d,  d  will 
form  the  guiding  line  for  a 
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‘‘dotted ’Mine.  Repeat  this  process  on  the  card¬ 
board  with  the  other  three  sides.  Use  the 
metal-edged”  ruler  as  a  guiding  line,  and  the 
sharp-pointed  pen-knife,  as  before,  in  cutting  the 
four  corner  openings.  Great  pressure  must  be 
used  to  secure  clean  cut  edges).  Still  using  the 
ruler,  trace  lightly  with  the  knife  point  the  dotted 
lines  (which  form  the  folds  of  the  box,  later); 
being  exceedingly  careful  not  to  cut  thru  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cardboard. 

This  delicate  tracing  will  cause  the  cardboard 
to  bend  easily  and  evenly  when  the  box  is  folded 
into  shape. 

Sew  the  sides  of  the  box  together,  and  cover 
the  outside  with  a  piece  of  crepe  paper  same  size 
as  sample  square  (having  the  same  “cuts”  and 
folds  as  sample).  Sew  this  paper  with  a  few 
stitches  to  each  side  and  corner  of  the  box,  thus 
making  a  neat  finish  for  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 

The  handle  is  made  of  a  strip  of  cardboard  one 
inch  wide  and  fifteen  and  a  quarter  inches  long. 
Cover  this  with  a  strip  of  crepe  paper,  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  wide  and  two  and  seven-eighths 
yards  in  length.  Wind  the  paper  around  the 
cardboard  diagonally,  so  that  each  lap  will  come 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  lower  than  the  one  preceding 
it.  (See  Fig.  12.) 

Paste  the  end  of  the  crepe  paper  strip  to  the 
end  of  the  cardboard  to  prevent  the  paper  from 
unwinding.  Then  sew  the  handle  to  the  box 
with  strong  thread.  A  strip  of  crepe  paper  six 
and  a  half  inches  wide  and  three  and  one-half 
yards  long  (on  the  side  at  right  angles  to  the 
crinkly  line  of  the  paper) ,  is  doubled  (making  this 
double  strip  the  same  length  as  before,  but  only 
three  and  a  quarter  inches  wide).  This  strip 
should  then  be  fringed  on  the  two  open  edges  to 
the  depth  of  two  inches. 

The  width  of  each  little  strand  or  thread  of 
fringe  should  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Use  a  pair 


of  sharp  shears,  not  scissors,  for  this  process,  as 
the  crepe  paper  does  not  cut  easily  when  folded. 

With  the  fringe  at  the  top,  wind  the  paper 
around  the  outside  of  the  box,  fastening  it  to  the 
sides  with  photographic  paste.  Continue  wind¬ 
ing,  and  fasten  each  layer  with  paste  to  the  layer 
below.  This  three  and  a  half  yard  strip  of  fringed 
paper  will  encompass  the  box  seven  times.  (If 
the  end  of  the  strip  be  folded  under  neatly,  and 
pasted  at  one  of  the  corners  of  the  box,  the  join¬ 
ing  will  not  be  perceptible.)  The  fluffy  mass  of 


fringe  is  then  brushed  back  over  the  edge  of 
the  box,  with  a  light  touch  of  the  fingers.  The 
effect  thus  produced  is  extremely  pretty. 

A  circle  of  crepe  paper  twelve  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  fringed  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  all  around 
the  circumference,  is  made  to  line  each  basket. 
It  is  simply  laid  inside  and  tacked  in  place  with 
tiny  dabs  of  paste. 

The  handle  of  the  basket  may  be  tied  with  a 
fancy  bow  of  crepe  paper  and  an  autumn  leaf  or 
two,  or  left  perfectly  plain.  These  baskets  make 
very  dainty  little  souvenirs  for  a  child’s  party 
when  filled  with  pretty  flowers,  sugared  popcorn; 
or  candy. 

Almost  all  the  paper  used  in  the  making  of 
the  leaf  costumes  and  the  other  accessories  of 
the  party  consisted  of  sample  rolls,  short  lengths, 
or  pieces  given  to  the  teacher  by  a  friend.  So 
the  expense  was  not  what  it  would  have  been  if 
all  the  paper  had  had  to  be  purchased. 

For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  making  the  baskets  of  crepe  paper,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  use  tissue  paper,  instead  of  crepe 
paper,  may  be  valuable.  As  it  takes  one  roll 
(four  yards)  of  crepe  paper  to  make  three  baskets, 
and  the  cost  of  the  roll  is  nine  cents,  each  basket 
costs  three  cents.  It  takes  six  sheets  of  tissue 
paper  to  make  three  baskets,  and  the  entire  cost 
for  the  three  baskets  is  two  cents,  so  that  each 
basket  costs  less  than  a  cent.  Multiplying  this 
by  the  number  of  baskets  required  for  a  class,  the 
expense  can  easily  be  calculated. 

If  tissue  paper  is  used,  the  following  method  of 
folding  and  fringing  the  paper  will  be  found  expe¬ 
ditious.  Use  two  sheets  of  tissue  paper  for  each 
basket.  Fold  each  sheet  into  halves,  the  long 
way  of  the  paper.  Fold  this  again  into  thirds, 
and  keeping  the  folded  closed  edge  for  the  bottom; 
cut  off  the  top  edge  one- quarter  of  an  inch  deep 
(to  secure  six  open  edges),  and  fringe  these  edges 
to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  Do  the  same 
with  the  other  piece  of  tissue  paper. 

Wind  the  first  band  of  fringed  paper 
around  the  box,  having  the  bottom  of  the 
paper  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
and  fastening  the  paper  to  the  box  with 
paste.  Add  the  second  fringed  band  where 
the  first  ends,  and  continue  to  wind  and 
paste  until  all  the  fringed  paper  is  used. 
Fasten  neatly  at  a  corner  of  the  box  by 
either  turning  in  the  end  of  the  paper,  or 
cutting  it  off. 

After  a  little  experience  in  making  these 
baskets  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  fold 
and  fringe  both  the  two  pieces  of  tissue 
paper  at  once,  separating  the  fringe  into 
two  bands  of  six  fringed  strips  each,  and 
continuing  the  winding  process  as  described. 

The  handle  of  a  tissue  paper  basket  is  wound 
with  a  strip  of  paper  similar  to  that  used  for  the 
crepe-paper  basket  handle,  but  use  the  tissue 
paper  double,  instead  of  single,  as  it  is  so  much 
thinner.  Moreover,  if  the  teacher  has  not  the 
time  in  which  to  make  either  style  of  basket,  she 
may  omit  these  entirely  and  substitute  small 
paper  bags  which  can  be  bought  for  seven  cents 
per  hundred. 

The  autumn  leaves  with  which  the  class-room 
was  decorated  were  cut  from  ordinary  light- 
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brown  manila  drawing  paper  by  the  teacher, 
assisted  by  the  girls  of  a  higher  class,  and  painted 
by  the  kindergarten  children,  in  all  the  autumn 
colors.  Some  leaves  were  all  of  one*  color,  others 
were  of  two,  and  others  three  colors  blended 
together.  When  the  leaves  were  strung  on  the 
long  pieces  of  green  worsted,  the  large  leaves 
were  followed  by  small  and  medium-sized  leaves 
and  great  care  was  taken  to  arrange  them  so  that 
the  colors  were  alternated  as  well. 

There  were  twelve  strings  of  leaves,  more  than 
half  being  leaves  saved  from  previous  autumn 
parties.  Standing  under  this  beautiful  decora¬ 
tion  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  child  to  imagine 
himself  under  the  trees  in  the  October  woods. 

When  the  fall  season  was  over,  the  leaf  costumes; 
grasshopper  masks,  milk-weed  baby  caps,  the 
green  cambric  cloth  for  the  pod,  the  butterfly 
wings,  and  the  paper  leaves  for  the  class-room 
decoration  were  all  carefully  packed  and  labeled 
in  large  letters  and  placed  on  shelves  in  the  store¬ 
room  of  the  school,  to  remain  until  the  next  year. 

Squirrel  Pictures. 

The  squirrel  pictures  painted  by  the  children 
were  made  in  the  following  manner:  The  A  Eu¬ 
ropean  Squirrel,”  No.  9,296,  in  the  natural  color¬ 
ing,  published  by  Mumford  &  Co.,  Chicago,  also 
one  of  the  Perry  Pictures,  was  used  for  a  sample. 
Cut  the  squirrel  out  of  the  picture,  and  use  it  as 
an  outline-drawing  from  which  others  exactly 
like  it  may  be  traced  and  cut  from  white  water- 
color  paper. 

A  soft,  reddish-brown  wash  should  be  used  in 
painting  the  squirrel.  The  background  for  the 
squirrel  pictures  was  a  simple  sky  wash  of  pale 
orange  paint  on  water-color  paper.  The  children 
left  unpainted  white  streaks  here  and  there  in 
the  paper,  to  represent  white  clouds. 


Secure  several  copies  of  the  “  European  squirrel,” 
the  “Fox  squirrel,”  the  “Red  squirrel,”  or 
the  “Gray  Squirrel”  also  the  little  chipmunk  from 
the  Perry  Pictures.  Cut  out  the  squirrels  and 
chipmunks,  mount  them  on  cardboard,  and  then 
cut  off  the  cardboard  where  it  protrudes  beyond 
the  picture.  Paste  with  glue,  a  thin  cotton  cloth 
loop  on  the  back  of  each  of  these  little  animals. 
Then  place  the  squirrels  and  chipmunks  among 
the  branches  of  the  real  autumn  leaves  which 
decorate  the  room,  fastening  them  securely  in 
place  by  pinning  the  cotton  loop  to  a  small  twig 
in  such  a  manner  that  this  fastening  does  not 
show. 

The  autumn  leaves,  which  covered  the  entire 
floor  of  the  kindergarten  room,  were  collected  by 
the  teacher,  a  few  every  morning  for  ten  weeks 
before  the  party,  as  she  passed  thru  Central  Park 
on  her  way  to  school. 

The  park  sweepers,  who  were  raking  the  leaves 
into  large  piles  at  7  A.M.,  preparatory  to  carting 
them  away,  very  kindly  allowed  her  to  fill  a  big 
hat-box  with  oak  and  maple  leaves,  when  the 
nature  of  her  request  was  made  known.  It  was 
the  work  of  only  a  few  seconds  to  fill  the  box. 

The  leaves  were  kept  fresh  and  damp  until 
used  by  putting  each  day’s  collection  in  a  large 
wooden  box,  in  the  janitor’s  broom  closet,  and 
sprinkling  the  entire  contents  daily  with  a  little 
water. 

The  day  of  the  party  it  was  quite  a  satisfaction 
to  have  the  pretty  leaves  rustle  under  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  feet  in  such  a  realistic  way,  and  to  see  the 
pleasure  which  the  children  had  in  hunting  for 
the  nuts,  which  were  completely  hidden  by  the 
leaves.  The  nuts  were  gathered  in  the  country 
by  the  teacher,  and  expressed  directly  to  the 
school,  as  the  walnuts  were  too  heavy  to  trans¬ 
port  in  any  other  manner. 


Miss  Arche’-’s  Autun:n  La.^.f  Party. 


Christmas  for  1906 

By  Elizabeth  K.  Flittie,  Minnesota. 


a  Saturday  in  early  December  a  teacher 
I  I  entered  an  art  gallery,  hoping  to  receive 
some  inspiration  for  her  Christmas  work. 

■  She  was  possessed  with  a  desire  for  some¬ 
thing  new  to  present  to  the  children,  as  she  felt 
that  they  must  be  tired  of  the  same  old  stories 
and  the  same  pictures  each  year. 

Seating  herself  in  rather  an  unobserved  part 
of  the  gallery,  yet  in  range  of  some  of  its  finest 
treasures,  she  gave  herself  up  to  thought  and 
study  of  the  famous  paintings  around  her.  Di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  her  hung  a  fine  copy  of  Raphael’s 
“Madonna  of  the  Chair,”  and  as  she  gazed  into 
the  sweet  face  of  the  lovely  “Mother  and  Child,” 
a  feeling  of  rest  came  upon  her,  and  a  deeper  love 
for  the  old  story  filled  her  heart. 

At  her  left  was  another  of  Raphael’s  famous 
productions,  his  beautiful,  soul-inspiring  “Ma¬ 
donna  di  Tempi,”  and  beside  it  his  matchless 
“Madonna  of  the  Fish,”  to  many,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  paintings. 

In  the  north  end  of  the  gallery  hung  a  painting 
by  Guido  Reni,  perhaps  not  so  well  known,  but 
certainly  worthy  of  study — “St.  Joseph  and  the 
Infant  Jesus.”  The  original  painting  hangs  in 
the  gallery  at  Milan.  In  this  picture  the  child 
has  much  of  the  childlike  attitude  as  it  looks  into 
Joseph’s  face  and  lovingly  strokes  his  long  gray 
beard. 

Raphael  was  the  first  artist  who  painted  chil¬ 
dren  as  children,  and  much  of  his  decorative 
work  is  rich  in  the  suggestions  which  they  bring. 
Other  artists,  it  is  true,  painted  children,  but  "not 
as  children,  because  always  in  the  attitude  of  acts 
of  older  people.  In  paintings  of  the  Holy  Family, 
the  child  is,  of  course,  the  essential  figure;  but 
how  stiff  and  unchildlike  it  often  is,  especially 
when  in  the  attitude  of  a  dispenser  of  blessings; 
with  uplifted  hands!  The  Madonnas  chosen  for 
the  study  of  children  and  for  school-room  decora¬ 
tion,  should  be  those  in  which  the  child  is,  at 
least,  childlike  in  attitude. 

As  the  teacher  sat  musing  on  the  condition  of 
the  times  when  these  pictures  were  painted,  the 
legends  and  traditions  surrounding  them,  and 
the  sweet,  simple  story  of  the  “Mother  and 
Child,”  an  elderly  man  accompanied  by  a  some¬ 
what  neglected-looking  little  girl  entered  the  gal¬ 
lery.  To  one  unused  to  children,  the  child  would  ‘ 
have  passed  unnoticed,  but  beneath  her  unkempt 
hair  was  a  bright,  pretty  face,  and  a  keen,  pene¬ 
trating  eye. 

They  were  evidently  in  quest  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  picture,  for,  as  they  neared  the  teacher; 
the  child  exclaimed  with  delight,  “See;  uncle, 
this  is  the  one!  We  are  to  have  this  for  Christ¬ 
mas  study  in  our  room  this  year.” 

In  an  attitude  of  perfect  adoration  and  self- 
forgetfulness,  she  gazed  for  some  moments  upon 
that  masterly  one  of  Raphael’s,  the  “Madonna 
of  the  Fish.” 

The  teacher  was  attracted  by  the  child’s  unusual 
interest,  and  silently  noted  further  developments. 


After  looking  at  the  picture  until  she  seemed 
filled  with  its  idea  and  beauty,  she  related  briefly 
its  story.  She  journeyed  with  Mary  and  Joseph 
to  Bethlehem;  told  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people  of  their  time;  of  the  birth  of  the 
“Child”;  of  the  wise  men  with  their  gifts  and  the 
white  camels  in  their  rich  trappings;  of  the 
wonderful  star;  of  the  shepherd’s  sleeping  on 
those  beautiful  hills;  and  of  the  angelic  chorus, 
“Peace  and  Good-will.” 

Observations  of  the  picture  then  followed,  in 
which  she  spoke  of  the  lovely  “  Mother  and  Child  ” ; 
the  timid  St.  John  bringing  as  his  gift,  a  fish,  and 
of  St.  Jerome  and  his  ever-present  lion. 

She  also  knew  several  interesting  facts  about 
the  famous  Raphael,  which  the  teacher  heard 
her  relating  to  her  interested  companion  as  they 
went  on  their  way. 

The  teacher  gave  a  sigh,  arose,  and  passed  out, 
filled  with  an  inspiration,  not  to  find  something 
new,  but  to  make  the  old  story  a  vivid,  living 
truth  to  the  children,  and  if  possible,  to  divest  it  of 
its  far-away,  mysterious  element. 

To  accomplish  this  she  read  anew  the  legends 
and  traditions  of  that  wonderful  period,  became 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  then  told 
the  story,  as  a  story,  pure  and  simple.  The 
children  were  not  expected  to  reproduce  it  in 
readings,  drawings,  or  paintings,  either  in  part 
or  as  a  whole,  but  enjoyed  it  as  children  will  enjoy 
a  true  story  graphically  told. 

Develop  the  story,  a  portion  at  a  time,  and  let 
the  children  first  know  the  “Christ-Child”  as  a 
child  like  themselves.  Give  them  the  true  his¬ 
toric  setting  of  the  story,  and  put  all  the  poetry 
and  faith  of  your  own  soul  into  its  telling.  Have 
pictures  illustrating  the  different  parts  of  the 
story,  and  so  arranged  that  the  children  can  have 
easy  access  to  them  at  the  intermission  periods. 

One  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Christmas  festival 
is  for  each  to  have  an  ideal,  to  strive  for  it,  and 
to  realize  the  best  that  is  in  us.  We  all  rejoice 
to-day  that  a  Raphael  put  his  best  upon  canvas, 
that  a  Virgil  sang  his  best,  and  that  a  Luther 
preached  his  best.  “Man  can  have  no  higher 
aim,  no  nobler  ambition,  than  that  of  lightening 
by  one  feather  the  load  of  care  that  darkens  so 
many  lives.”  This  is  indeed  the  spirit  of  the 
Yuletide,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  story  of  the  “Christ-Child,”  who  came  as 
a  gift  to  all  the  world,  furnishes  us  an  example  of 
that  highest  actuating  motive,  loving  kindness. 
After  the  story  has  been  fully  developed,  if  the 
children  are  asked  “Shall  we  make  gifts  for 
those  we  love?”  they  will  quickly  respond,  “Oh, 
yes,  we  want  to  make  presents,  too.” 

The  making  of  their  simple  little  gifts  for  papa; 
mamma,  sister,  or  brother,  will  be  a  gladsome 
time  to  the  little  workers.  If  the  spirit  of  joyous 
helpfulness  pervades  the  room  and  permeates  each 
little  heart  there  will  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  their  Christmas  keeping  and  giving.  They 
will  understand  why  gifts  are  made  and  received. 
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And  at  the  close  of  their  hard  day’s  work  i 

A  chance  to  rest  is  all  they  ask.  | 

TcTith —  ' 

“All’s  well!”  the  ship  bell’s  cheerful  notes,  ' 

Far  o’er  the  billows  send  their  sound,  , 

Proclaiming  the  fact  to  all  concerned,  \ 

That  the  watchman’s  on  his  daily  round.  Il 

Eleventh—  f 

Loud  sounds  the  bell-buoy’s  warning  notes. 

As  o’er  the  wave,  the  rising  swell  f 

Stirred  by  the  passing  vessel’s  beat  t 

Swings  and  rings  the  floating  bell.  !' 

Twelfth —  |! 

“Rest,”  says  the  peal  of  the  curfew  bell,  ? 

To  weary  men  the  word  is  sweet.  I 

“Go  to  your  homes  and  linger  not”  ^ 

It  commands  the  children  on  the  street. 

In  Concert — -  i 

Many  are  the  voices  of  the  bells,  » 

At  morn  and  eve,  they  rise  and  float;  | 

And  in  all  their  ringing,  loud  or  soft  | 

You’ll  rarely  hear  a  discordant  note.  i 


Every  teacher  who  aspires  toward  making  the 
■Christmas  festival  of  1906  the  brightest  and  best 
in  the  history  of  her  teaching  can  do  nothing 
which  will  so  inspire  and  refresh  her  as  to  study 
the  Madonna  creations  of  old  and  modern  artists. 
To  one  not  especially  interested  in  art,  it  is  a  most 
excellent  way  to  awaken  an  enthusiastic  interest. 

The  teacher  who  makes  the  Christmas  work 
a  pleasure  and  a  profit  to  herself  will  have  no 
trouble  in  making  it  the  same  to  the  children. 
She  will  be  doubly  repaid  for  the  effort  made,  in 
that  her  love  for  the  sweetest  story  the  world  has 
to  offer  will  have  broadened,  widened,  and  deep¬ 
ened,  and  that  her  interest  in,  and  appreciation 
of  good  pictures  will  have  grown  in  proportion 
to  the  knowledge  acquired  of  them. 

The  Voices  of  the  Bells. 

By  Jane  A.  Stewart. 

What  the  Bells  Say. 

(For  twelve  children,  each  with  bell,  to  illustrate.) 

First  Pupil — 

“Wake!”  says  the  rising  bell,  Tis  time  to  stir. 
Wake!  dear  children,  the  day’s  begun. 

Sound  you’ve  been  sleeping  all  night  long, 

Are  you  not  ready  to  greet  the  sun?” 

Second — 

“Come!”  says  the  school-bell,  “come  to  school!” 
Come  to  study  while  you  may. 

Tardiness  is  against  the  rule,  . 

Rejoice  in  another  glad  school-day]” 

Third— 

Nobody  fails  to  answer  the  call 

When  the  dinner-bell  sounds  its  welcome  note; 
Whatever  you’re  doing,  stop  at  once 
And  an  hour  to  your  midday  meal  devote. 

Fourth — 

Calling  to  worship  on  each  Sabbath  day, 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  soft  church  bell! 
Pealing  its  message:  “Come  to  Prayer,” 

Or  sadly  sounding  a  funeral  knell. 

Fifth— 

“Work  on, ’’says  the  bell  that  every  one  knows; 

It  hangs  high  up  in  town-hall  tower. 
Reminding  all  of  the  way  time  flies. 

And  marking  each  rapid  passing  hour. 

Sixth — 

“Tinkle;  tinkle,”  that’s  the  cowbell’s  voice; 

“Follow  me.  I’ll  show  the  way!” 

The  list’ning  herd  will  know  its  note 
Heard  in  the  pastures  day  by  day. 

Seventh — 

Clang,”  go  the  Are  bells  down  the  street; 
With  crowds  that  follow,  rushing  fast. 

While  listeners  wait  their  slow  return 
And  the  welcome  toll  that  danger’s  past. 

Eighth — 

“Jingle  bells,”  the  sleigh  bells  sing, 

Away  with  toil  and  grinding  care! 

Gaily  their  cheerful  voices  ring 
Out  on  the  frosty,  winter  air. 

Ninth — ■ 

“To  work,”  calls  the  factory  bell,  whose  ring 
Bids  millions  to  their  daily  task; 


Recitation — "Those  Evening  Bells,”  by  Moore. 

(Page  713,  Bryant’s  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song.) 


The  Voices  of  the  Bells. 

(For  three  pupils.)  ^ 

First — From  olden  times  special  importance 
has  been  attached  to  the  sounds  of  bells.  It 
is  a  pretty  practice  that  places  inscriptions  on 
bells.  Our  own  Liberty  Belly  you  know,  has  on 
it  a  fitting  motto,  “Proclaim  liberty  thruout  the 
land  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.”  In  the 
early  ages,  it  was  believed  that  the  sound  of 
bells  had  power  to  disperse  storms  and  pestilence, 
to  drive  away  enemies,  and  to  extinguish  fire. 
As  late  as  1852,  the  Bishop  of  Malta  ordered 
the  church  bells  to  be  rung  for  an  hour  to  quiet 
a  gale. 

Second — The  voices  of  bells  are  heard  on  all 
occasions.  They  are  rung  for  joy,  and  for  warn¬ 
ing;  they  are  rung  for  grief.  The  bells  were  so 
associated  with  religious  ceremonies  that  they 
acquired  at  one  time  a  sacred  character,  and  were 
dedicated  with  services  like  those  connected 
with  the  baptism  of  an  infant,  a  custom  which 
still  prevails  in  some  sections. 

Third — Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  to  toll  the 
church  bells  for  those  who  were  passing  out  of 
the  world.  During  church  funeral  services,  the 
bells  often  sound  a  knell  at  the  present  time. 
In  lighthouses  along  our  rocky  coast,  the  voices 
of  the  bells  give  warning  of  dangerous  shoals  and 
reefs.  The  ringing  of  the  bells  in  merriment  is 
an  old  usage  which  began  nobody  knows  when. 
The  ringing  of  a  merry  peal  of  bells  is  a  pleasant 
token  of  joy  at  weddings  and  other  occasions  of 
rejoicing  and  festivity. 


I^ecitation — "Those  Evening  Bells,”  Cowper. 

[Items  of  information  about  bells  may  be  recited,  also 
a  selection  from  Schiller’s  “  Song  of  the  Bell.”  See  page 
266.] 
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Children’s  Holiday  Games. 

By  T.  Celestine  Cummings,  Wisconsin. 

‘‘The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas”  is  an  old 
English  game  which  was  taken  to  the  West  Indies 
in  the  time  of  our  great-great-grandfathers.  It 
is  still  played  at  Christmas  time,  and  would  be 
fun  for  American  children  to  play  as  well. 

The  company  sit  around  in  a  circle  and  each 
in  turn  repeats  the  following  verses.  The  first 
day  verse  or  “gift,”  as  they  call  it,  passes  around. 
Then  the  second  day’s  gift  is  added  each  time 
around,  increasing  the  length  of  the  jingle  until 
the  twelfth  is  reached.  For  each  mistake  a  for¬ 
feit  is  to  be  paid.  The  rhyme  begins: 

The  first  day  of  Christmas 
My  sweetheart  sent  to  me 
A  peacock  in  a  tree. 

At  each  time  around  these  lines  are  the  first 
and  the  last,  the  other  day’s  gifts  coming  be¬ 
tween.  The  last  verse  runs 

The  twelfth  day  of  Christmas 
My  sweetheart  sent  to  me 
A  peacock  in  a  tree. 

Twelve  glowing  fireflies. 

Eleven  fairies  dancing. 

Ten  robins  singing, 

Nine  turtle  doves, 

Eight  milk  white  steeds. 

Seven  swans  a-swimming. 

Six  pixies  playing. 

Five  white  mice. 

Four  plump  partridges. 

Three  geese  a-laying  golden  eggs. 

Two  kitty-cats,  and 
A  peacock  in  a  tree. 

The  twelve  days  of  Christmas  referred  to  are  those 
between  Yule  and  Twelfth  Night. 

The  little  West  Indian  children  have  an  inter¬ 
esting  variation  of  blindman’s  buff  that  they  play 
in  this  way: 

One  of  the  children  starts  the  game  by  being 
blindfolded.  She  shuts  both  hands  tightly,  in 
one  of  them  she  holds  a  ring,  and  the  trick  for 
the  rest  of  the  children  is  to  discover  in  which  of 
her  outstretched  hands  she  has  it  hid.  As  the 
circle  of  children  passes  her,  one  by  one  they  each 
touch  her  hands  softly,  then  with  a  slap  they 
designate  the  hand  chosen.  If  this  is  empty  she 
or  he  passes  on,  if  it  holds  the  ring  she  must  take 
it  and  in  turn  be  the  “blind  goose” — their  name 
for  the  game.  As  the  children  pass  in  choosing 
the  ring,  they  sing  the  following  verse: 

Chippe  dee,  O  chippe  dee! 

Where  is  the  ring? 

Chippe  dee,  0  chippe  dee! 

Which  hand  shall  I  choose. 

This  or  the  other? 

As  the  “blind  goose”  attempts  to  catch  the 
children  they  tease  her  by  singing: 

She’s  lost  her  ring. 

The  little  blind  goose. 


Who’ll  bring  her  a  firefly 
To  light  the  blind  goose 
Till  she  finds  her  ring? 

Scamper  and  caper! 

Catch  us  if  you  can! 

In  New  Orleans  they  have  a  pretty  Christmas 
game  called  “Christmas  Rose  and  Willow  Tree.” 
In  this  game  the  children  may  do  some  pretty 
posing,  accompanied  with  music  and  rhyming. 
Two  children  are  chosen  to  represent  the  rose 
and  the  tree;  the  rose,  a  girl,  being  short,  and 
the  tree,  a  boy,  being  tall.  The  other  children 
taking  part  in  the  little  play  should  be  grouped 
near  them  or  circled  around  them,  and  these 
repeat: 

There  stood  a  Christmas  rose  beside  a  willow  tree. 
And  it  grew,  and  grew,  and  grew. 

Oh  pretty  Christmas  rose  will  you  bloom  for  me. 

As  you  stand  in  the  sun  by  the  willow  tree? 

Oh  do!  Oh  do!  Oh  do! 

As  the  last  “grew”  is  spoken;  the  children  ex¬ 
press  the  growing  of  the  rose  in  pantomime  by 
stretching  their  arms  in  front  of  them  and  slowly 
spreading  them  apart,  gradually  widening  the 
distance  between  the  palms.  When  the  words 
“Oh,  do!”  are  spoken,  those  in  the  line  assume 
all  sorts  of  supplicating  attitudes.  Then  the 
Christmas  rose  cries: 

I’m  spinning  my  roses  and  weaving  my  dew 
Right  now  in  a  sweet  little  nosegay  for  you. 

As  she  says  these  words,  she  advances  and  waves 
her  hands  about  as  tho  making  the  nosegay.  Her 
touch,  seemingly  accidental,  selects  four  of  the 
largest  children  in  the  group,  who  kneel  at  her 
feet,  to  form  the  nosegay.  Then  the  rose  says; 
turning  to  the  others: 

But  before  you  may  pluck  it,  you’ll  have  to  break  thru 

The  hedge  of  my  thorns;  and,  whatever  you  do 
Look  out  for  the  willow  tree. 

Upon  this  the  nosegay — four  girls — springs  up  ta 
become  a  protecting  circle  of  thorns  about  the  rose, 
for  the  rest  of  the  players  at  once  rush  upon  them 
in  efforts  to  “pluck”  her.  The  willow  tree  stand¬ 
ing  motionless  until  now,  throws  himself  into  the 
scramble  at  the  points  where  danger  of  breaking 
thru  the  line  seems  most  imminent,  trying  to 
thwart  the  attempts  of  the  players,  and  to  ward 
off  others  who  come  to  their  aid.  When  at  last 
the  rose  is  reached,  a  new  game  is  formed,  with 
different  children  in  the  center. 

Mother  Goose  and  her  relatives  offer  an  unfail¬ 
ing  source  of  amusement  for  the  children  in  many 
ways,  one  of  which  is  acting  “Mother  Goose. 
Verses  are  chosen  which  lend  themselves  to  illus¬ 
tration  thru  motions  of  the  hands  and  feet.  Just 
before  the  game  begins  assign  a  verse  to  each 
child  for  recitation. 

Little  Nancy  Netticoat 
In  a  white  petticoat. 

With  the  second  line  should  be  a  motion  indicat¬ 
ing  the  spreading  out  of  the  skirts. 
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And  a  red  nose, — (Touch  the  nose), 

The  longer  she  stands, — (Rise  on  tiptoe),  : 

The  shorter  she  grows. — (Gradually  crouch  toward 
the  floor.) 

After  the  child  to  whom  the  verse  is  given  recites 
it,  all  the  children  repeat  it  in  chorus,  imitating 
the  leader  in  her  motions.  Other  verses  with 
good  action  are  Little  Tommy  Tucker  singing 
for  his  supper,  the  end  of  the  verse  suggesting  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Then  there’s  a  host  of 
others  equally  diverting.  Little  Miss  Muf- 
fet.  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  Bean  Porridge  Hot; 
Little  Jack  Horner,  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence, 
This  Little  Pig,  Rock-a-By  Baby,  Little  Polly 
Flinders,  Cock-a-Doodle-Doo,  My  Dame  Has 
Lost  Her  Shoe. 

In  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence  the  right  side  is 
slapped  to  indicate  the  place  of  the  pocketful  of 
rye,  and  a  large  circle  described  in  the  air  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  blackbird  pie.  When 
the  line  about  the  -‘maid  in  the _  garden”  is 
reached,  the  children  go  thru  the  motions  of  hang¬ 
ing  up  the  clothes.  After  each  child  has  picked 
off  his  nose,  he  holds  it — his  thumb— tucked 
between  the  first  and  second  finger. 

Bean  Porridge  Hot  is  acted  out  by  the  children 
in  twos,  the  two  children  clapping  their  lifted 
palms  together,  then  clapping  their  own  hands 
and  flinging  them  to  one  side;  then  all  over 
again  in  rhythm  with  the  verse.  In  this  Mother 
Goose  acting,  each  child  should  have  a  chair,  as 
some  of  the  verses,  like  Little  Polly  Flinders,  are 
best  acted  in  a  sitting  position.  At  the  end  of 

Little  Miss  Muffet”  all  the  children  get  behind 
their  chairs. 

tas^ 

Christmas  with  the  Poets. 

To  the  poets  Christmas  has  always  been  dear; 
and  has  been  celebrated  by  them  in  some  of  the 
finest  poetry  in  our  language.  One  of  the  finest 
Christmas  carols  ever  written  is  that  of  Milton’s, 
which  was  written  when  he  was  very  young.  It 
is  descriptive  of  the  first  Christmas  Day,  when 
there  was  “an  universal  peace  thru  sea  and  land.” 

Nor  war  nor  battle’s  sound 

Was  heard  the  world  around: 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  uphung  ; 

The  hooked  chariot  stood 

Unstain’d  with  hostile  blood; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng; 

And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye. 

As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord  was  nigh. 

Alas  for  the  imperfection  of  our  Christianity! 
After  an  interval  of  nineteen  centuries  we  have 
not  realized  “  Peace  on  Earth  Good  Will  to 
Man,”  but  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  prevail  from 
the  far  East  to  the  farthest  West,  alike  amongst 
Pagan  and  Christian  nations;  and  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  quote  Milton  with  a  difference,  for 

Now  war  and  battle’s  sound 
Are  heard  the  whole  world  round. 

Coleridge,  like  his  still  greater  master,  holds 
the  same  view,  and  in  his  Christmas  carol,  writ¬ 


ten  during  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  represents  the  Virgin  Mother 
as  saying: 

War  is  a  ruffian,  all  with  guilt  defiled. 

That  from  the  aged  father  tears  the  child. 

*  *  * 

Plunders  God’s  world  of  beauty;  rends  away 
All  safety  from  the  night,  all  comfort  from  the  day. 

Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate. 

That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  cease; 

I’m  poor  and  of  a  low  estate. 

The  mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Joy  rises  in  me  like  a  summer  morn; 

Peace,  peace  on  earth!  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born. 

Turning  from  the  view  of  Christmas  as  regards 
the  nations  of  the  earth  to  the  congenial  aspect 
of  its  domestic  side,  let  us  welcome  him  with 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  sings: 

Christmas  comes!  he  comes,  he  comes, 

Ushered  with  a  reign  of  plums; 

Hollies  in  the  windows  greet  him, 

Schools  come  driving  home  to  meet  him; 

Every  mouth  delights  to  name  him; 

Wet  and  cold,  and  wind  and  dark. 

Make  him  but  the  warmer  mark. 

No  poet  was  ever  more  ardent  in  his  praise  of 
good  old  customs  than  Leigh  Hunt,  that  most 
conservative  of  radicals.  He  could  even  cele¬ 
brate  and  speak  kindly  of  their  excesses,  and  in 
a  strain  of  most  pleasant  banter  he  writes  of 
Christmas  as  the 

Glorious  time  of  great  Too  Much! 

Too  much  fire  and  too  much  noise. 

Too  much  babblement  of  boys; 

Too  much  eating,  too  much  drinking. 

Too  much  everything  but  thinking; 

Solely  bent  to  laugh  and  stuff. 

And  trample  upon  base  Enough. 

This  is  how  Lord  Houghton  describes  the  ideal 
weather  of  Yule-tide  in  his  charming  “Christmas 
Story”: 

Long  ere  the  dawn  can  claim  the  sky, 

The  tempest  rolls  subservient  by; 

While  bells  on  all  sides  ring  and  say 
How  Christ  the  Child  was  born  to-day. 

Some  butterflies  of  snow  may  float 
Down  slowly,  glistening  in  the  mote; 

But  crystal-leaved  and  fruited  trees 
Scarce  lose  a  jewel  in  the  breeze. 

Frost  diamonds  twinkle  on  the  grass. 
Transformed  from  pearly  dew. 

And  silver  flowers  encrust  the  glass. 

Which  gard  never  knew. 

Feathery  flakes  are  falling,  falling 
From  the  skies  in  softest  way. 

And  between  are  voices  calling, 

Soon  it  will  be  Christmas  Day. 


Entertainment  for  Winter  Days 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Iowa 


A  Voyage  to  Slumberland. 

A  lullaby  song  for  the  dollies  whose  small 
owners  turn  to  them  for  a  large  share  of  their 
amusement  during  these  cold  days  when  playing 
outdoors  is  not  expedient.  To  be  sung  or  recited 
by  a  row  of  small  girls,  holding  dolls  which  they 
sway  to  and  fro  as  they  sing  “By-low.”  Tune, 
“The  Shell,”  page  65,  “Modern  Music  Series, 
First  Book.” 


The  boat  to  take  is  mother’s  arms; 

’Tis  waiting  for  you  here. 

O  step  aboard  and  sail  away 
To  Slumber-land,  my  dear. 

By-low,  by-low! 

By-low,  by-  low! 

O  take  the  boat  and  sail  away 
To  Slumber-land,  my  dear. 

{Looking  down  and  singing  very  softly): 

The  white  lids  close.  We’re  sailing  now; 

Nearer  and  nearer  seems 
The  harbor  fair.  ’Tis  reached  at  last 
And  here’s  the  Port  of  Dreams. 
By-low,  by-low! 

By-low,  by-low! 

We’re  anchored  safe  in  Slumber-land 
Safe  in  the  Port  of  Dreams. 

Recitation— The  Doll’s  Fairyland. 

O  a  wonderful  land  is  the  dolls’  fairyland, 

And  the  doll  queen  opens  its  portals  wide 
When  the  children  lie  in  their  beds  asleep 
And  she  calls  all  the  dolls  inside. 

The  broken  dolls  are  made  whole  again. 

And  the  faded  cheeks  grow  red. 

And  they  laugh  and  play  all  the  long  glad  night 
While  the  children  are  snug  in  bed. 

But  when  the  bright  dawn  comes  softly  near 
The  doll  queen  calls  them  then; 

She  gives  each  one  a  good-bye  kiss 
And  sends  them  home  again. 


They  never  tell  of  the  sights  they  see 
Or  the  sport  that  the  night  beguiles. 

But  all  day  long,  each  little  doll 
Just  smiles  and  smiles  and  smiles. 

A  Visit  from  the  Tone  Family. 

This  is  a  bit  of  dramatization  which  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  music  lessons  in 
our  primary  room.  The  small  members  of  the 
family  were  chosen  according  to 
their  ability  to  sing  their  notes  and 
each  was  provided  with  some  emblem 
of  his  supposed  home  activity. 
The  father  was  given  a  newspaper 
and  delighted  in  sitting  in  the  teacher’s 
big  chair.  Our  Sister  Re  always 
chose  to  make  believe  wash  the 
doll’s  dishes  as  her  occupation,  and 
our  little  Mother  Mi  to  wield  the 
little  red-ribboned  broom.  Our 
Brother  Fa  played  on  a  tin  flute  that 
some  small  pupil  had  brought  to 
school  for  the  purpose.  Our  Sol 
pounded  with  a  small  hammer  and  sang  while 
he  worked.  Our  small  Sister  La  found  great 
joy  in  tending  the  school-room  doll,  and  our 
Baby  Si  shook  a  rattle  vigorously.  Our  grand¬ 
mother — who  was  a  grandfather  a  large  part  of 
the  time,  with  the  “knitting”  changed  to  “whit¬ 
tling,  ”  for  our  boys  succeeded  better  than  our 
girls  in  singing  the  high  do — usually  leaned  on 
the  school-room  pointer  for  a  staff  and  played 
that  occupation  was  laid  aside  for  a  moment. 

For  speaking  days  a  different  speaker  intro¬ 
duces  each  member  of  the  family,  who  gravely 
comes  forward  and  takes  a  place  in  a  row  in 
front  of  the  school;  but  for  every-day  exercises 
the  school  repeats  the  verses  in  concert.  When 
all  the  musical  family  have  been  placed,  let  some 
one  come  forward  with  a  pointer  and  touch  the 
head  of  each  one  in  turn.  The  child  touched 
responds  by  singing  his  note.  Up  and  down  the 
scale  the  pointer  goes,  back  and  forth  and  skip¬ 
ping  around;  and  by  the  time  the  exercise  is 
finished,  the  pupils  in  the  room  have  obtained  a 
good  amount  of  practice  in  distinguishing  the 
tones,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  pleasure. 

First  Speaker. — (Calling  up  and  introducing  the  father 
of  the  tone  family,  who  takes  his  place  in  front. ) 

This  is  the  father,  sitting  here, 

Reading  the  news  in  the  firelight’s  glow. 

Kind  is  his  voice  and  deep  and  clear; 

Hear  him  now  speaking! 

(Father  sings) — Do,  do,  do. 

✓ 

Second  speaker. — (Calling  the  sister  into  place.) 

This  is  the  sister  who  loves  him  well; 

Close  by  his  side  she  loves  to  stay. 

Wonderful  stories  she  can  tell; 

Sweetly  she’s  saying, 

(Sister  sings) — Re,  re,  re. 


Now  go  to  sleep  my  baby  dear; 

O  shut  your  weary  eyes. 

And  slip  away  to  Slumber-land 
Where  happy  dreams  arise. 
By-low,  by-low! 

By-low,  by-low! 

Now  slip  away  to  Slumber-land 
Where  happy  dreams  arise. 

O  Slumber-land’s  an  island  green 
Far  in  the  sea  of  sleep. 

Where  little  lapping  waves  creep 
up 

From  out  the  tideless  deep. 
By-low,  by-low! 

By-low,  by-low! 

O  take  the  boat  to  Slumber-land 
And  slip  away  to  sleep. 
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Third  Speaker. — (Placing  the  mother.) 

This  is  the  mother  so  gentle  and  good, 
Tender  and  loving  and  kind  as  can  be; 
Making  home  happy  all  day  long; 

This  is  her  sweet  song. 

(Mother  sings) — Mi,  mi,  mi. 

Fourth  Spea/cer.— (Placing  the  brother.) 

This  is  the  brother,  growing  so  tall. 

Likes  to  play  ball  and  to  shout  hurrah; 
Plays  on  the  flute,  too,  when  shadows  fall. 
List  to  his  music. 

(Brother  sings) — Fa,  fa,  fa. 

Fifth  Speaker. — (Placing  Sol.) 

This  is  the  singer;  from  morn  till  eve 
Carol  and  catch  and  song  he’ll  troll; 

Oh  how  they  love  to  hear  his  voice 
Singing  so  blithely. 

(Sol  sings) — Sol,  sol,  sol. 

Sixth  Speaker.— (Placing  La.) 

This  is  the  sister  who  plays  with  her  doll. 

Sings  it  to  sleep  ’neath  the  evening  star; 
Tenderly,  dreamily,  softly  sings. 

Drowsily,  softly. 

(Little  sister  sings) — La,  la,  la. 

Seventh  Speaker.— (Placing  the  baby.) 

This  is  the  baby,  the  pet  of  all; 

Pretty  and  good  and  sweet  to  see. 

All  day  long  crooning  one  little  song, 
Babylike  crooning. 

(Baby  sings) — Si,  si,  si, 

Eighth  Speaker.— (Placing  the  grandmother.) 

This  is  the  grandmother,  knitting  away, 
Singing  a  song  of  long  ago. 

Feebly  but  sweetly  the  notes  come  forth, 
Quavering,  trembling. 

(Grandmother  sings) — Do,  do,  do. 

Entertainment  for  January. 

A  New  Year’s  Resolve. 

The  new  year  has  come  and  the  old  year  is  over; 
The  snow  o’er  the  earth  spreads  a  beautiful  cover 
As  spotless  and  pure  as  an  angel’s  robe  fair; 

And  nothing  seems  ugly  or  grimy  or  bare. 

The  New  Year  has  come;  ’tis  a  time  for  beginning, 
A  time  for  new  efforts,  new  victories  winning; 

The  old  page  is  finished,  the  new  page  is  clear; 
Let’s  make  a  good  record  this  Happy  New  Year. 

A  January  Rhyme. 

The  pretty  snow  so  soft  and  white 
Is  falling,  falling,  falling. 

And  children’s  voices  with  delight 
Are  calling,  calling,  calling. 


The  merry  sleigh-bells  here  and  there 
Go  jingle,  jingle,  jingle; 

And  cheeks  are  glowing  everywhere. 

And  toes  and  fingers  tingle. 

The  round  white  snow-balls,  thick  and  fast 
Are  flying,  flying  flying. 

As  happy  boys  come  trooping  past 
With  shouts  and  gay  replying. 

Each  laughing  girl  and  red-cheeked  boy 
Is  merry,  merry,  merry; 

And  all  the  world  is  full  of  joy 
This  day  in  January. 

What  they  Thought  of  the  Snow. 

When  the  wee  Japanese  saw  the  first  flakes  of  snow 
He  held  his  brown  little  hands  high. 

“Some  pretty  white  rice-flakes  are  falling,’  he  cried; 
“They’re  falling  right  out  of  the  sky.’’ 

When  the  small  German  girl  saw  the  first  falling  flakes 
She  said  as  she  smoothed  the  quaint  gown, 

“The  dear  old  sky-mother  is  shaking  her  beds; 

Just  see  the  white  feathers  fall  dbwn!’’ 

A  little  American  boy  that  I  know 
Cried  out  in  his  rapturous  glee, 

“Oh,  auntie,  come  here!  See  the  crumbs  falling  down 
To  feed  hungry  birdies!  Just  see!’’ 

It’s  queer  what  a  different  thought  each  one  had; 

But  one  thing  we  surely  may  know; 

All  over  the  world  when  the  pretty  flakes  fall 
The  children  delight  in  the  snow. 

A  Winter  Thought. 

The  young  Russian  boys  when  they  see  the  snow  fall 
And  hear  the  cold  wind  whistle  shrill 
Toss  up  their  fur  caps  and  cry,  “Now  for  some  fun. 
We’ll  have  an  ice  palace;  we  will.’’ 

And  the  Dutch  boys  rejoice  when  the  cold  weather  comes, 
For  that  gives  them  skating,  you  see. 

And  the  Eskimo  brings  out  his  sledge  with  delight. 
And  the  Norse  boy  his  snow-shoes  with  glee. 

And  the  little  Lapp  babies  will  laugh  out  and  crow 
When  they  see  the  white  flakes  in  the  air. 

And  go  to  sleep  snugly,  all  covered  with  snow. 

And  tucked  in  with  motherly  care. 

Shall  I  stay  by  the  Are  then,  and  shiver  and  shake 
And  say  it  is  dreadfully  cold. 

When  the  winter  wind  blows  and  the  white  snow-flakes 
fall? 

Oh  no.  I’ll  be  sturdy  and  bold. 

I’ll  skate  and  I’ll  slide  and  I’ll  coast  down  the  hills; 

I’ll  work  hard  and  then  I’ll  be  warm. 

Grow  hardy  and  strong  like  these  neighbors  of  mine. 
And  welcome  the  snow  and  the  storm. 

Then  hurrah  for  old  winter,  his  ice  and  his  snow! 

Good  health,  strength,  and  vigor  he  brings; 

His  keen  bracing  air  makes  us  sturdy  and  strong. 

And  happy,  yes,  happy  as  kings. 


About  Birds 

Conducted  by  William  E.  D.  Scott,  Curator  of  Ornithology,  Princeton  University,  and  Director 
of  the  Worthington  Society  for  the  Investigation  of  Bird  Life,  Shawnee,  Pa. 

Thru  this  department  it  is  the  hope  of  Teachers  Magazine  that  teachers  may  be  kept  informed  of  the  happenings 
in  the  bird  world.  The  comings  and  goings  of  birds,  their  nesting  time,  locality  and  season,  their  food  and  how  this 
varies  with  the  time  of  year,  their  song,  their  behavior,  and  particularly  their  attitude  to  man,  are  to  be  treated  in 
these  columns.  Prof.  Scott  is  desirous  that  teachers  should  write  him,  giving  him  any  items  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  and  telling  him  just  what  they  would  like  to  find  out  about  birds.  Write  him,  in  care  of  Teachers  Maga-zine. 


D '■“DECEMBER  is  a  quiet  time  in  the  bird  life 
of  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  points 
further  north  on  the  seaboard  and  in  the 
■  J  interior.  This  statement  needs,  perhaps, 
the  qualification  that  it  applies  in  the  main  to 
the  smaller  birds,  the  songsters  of  the  feathered 
people.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  in  sheltered  and 
favored  places  a  few  lingering  robins  and  blue¬ 
birds,  and  nomadic  bands  of  those  bird-gypsies, 
the  wax  wings,  cedar  birds,  visit  such  fields  as 
afford  them  food  in  the  way  of  fruit,  now  half 
dried  but  still  an  ornament  to  many  wild  and 
cultivated  trees  and  shrubs.  To  your  food  tables 
will  come  daily,  if  you  have  them  in  proper  order, 
the  group  of  birds  discussed  in  a  recent  article: 
the  nuthatches  and  chickadees,  the  downy  wood¬ 
peckers  and  jays,  beside  the  tree  and  song  spar¬ 
rows.  These  will  be  the  re'~alar  boarders  but 
they  will  be  accompanied  now  and  then  by  strange 
guests  from  the  northland,  pine  grosbeaks,  red 
crossbills,  snow  buntings,  and  sometimes  Lap- 
land  longspurs.  A  few  purple  finches  and  an 
occasional  goldfinch  will  brighten  this  period. 

On  the  bare  trees,  particularly  isolated  ones  in 
open  fields  and  meadow  lands,  you  will  see  soli¬ 
tary  hawks  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  the 
field  and  meadow  mice.  The  red-tailed  and  red¬ 
shouldered  hawks  are  the  common  kinds  you  will 
meet,  and  they  are  the  so-called  “Hen  Hawks" 
of  the  farmers.  But  the  birds  deserve  a  better 
understanding  than  this  indicates,  for  tho  under 
stress  of  hunger,  particularly  when  the  snow  is 
deep,  they  make  occasional  forays  on  the  chicken 
yard,  yet  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by  careful 
study  of  their  food  supply,  mice  and  other  small 
.  animals  are  the  staple  diet  which  both  of  these 
hawks  prefer.  They  are  the  friends,  not  the 
enemies,  of  the  farmer,  and  are  of  great  benefit 
from  an  economic  point  of  view  to  all  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  these  birds  have  been  systemati¬ 
cally  destroyed,  under  the  delusion  that  they  do 
great  damage  to  poultry,  the  plague  of  field  mice 
has  become  a  source  of  great  danger  to  the  hus¬ 
banded  stock  of  grain  in  barns  and  stacks,  for 
no  guardian  hawk  looks  to  their  destruction,  and 
they  flourish  to  the  annoyance  and  detriment  of 
the  persecutors  of  the  mouse  hawks. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  Care  of  Nestlings  as  well  as  to  the 
Rearing  of  Wild  Birds. 

Next  spring,  and  also  in  the  early  summer, 
there  will  come  in  your  way  the  inevitable  young 
bird,  a  nestling  apparently  abandoned  by  his  kin, 
and  the  question  will  be  “What  shall  we  do 
with  it?" 

It  is  early  to  answer,  but  this  is  not  the  busiest 


bird  season,  and  now  for  the  reply  to  the  anti¬ 
cipated  query,  taking  time  by  the  forelock.  As 
the  advice  regarding  the  care  of  young  birds  will 
apply  to  strays  as  well  as  to  those  taken  pur¬ 
posely  a  summary  of  methods  will  afford  a  good 
working  plan  in  either  case. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  wild  birds  to 
be  kept  in  confinement  either  for  study  or  as 
pets.  Most  of  them  are  secured  with  traps  of 
various  kinds  and  bird-lime  is  often  employed. 
Generally,  but  not  always,  birds  taken  by  any 
of  these  means  are  difficult  to  tame.  The  feath¬ 
ered  creatures  have  a  very  high  grade  of  nervous 
sensibility;  the  shock  of  capture  and  the  change 
from  freedom  to  the  limits  of  a  cage,  no  matter 
how  spacious,  is  fatal  to  large  numbers.  I  am 
told  by  expert  trappers  that  they  expect  to  lose 
between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  birds 
they  lure.  My  own  experience  hardly  bears  this 
out,  as  most  trapped  birds  with  care  will  survive, 
and  five  per  cent,  of  loss  will  fully  cover  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  far  as  the  majority  of  small  birds  is  con¬ 
cerned.  As  stated  above,  these  birds  rarely 
become  tame;  they  can  not  accustom  them¬ 
selves  to  the  new  set  of  conditions,  the  presence 
at  close  quarters  of  human  beings  alarms  them; 
and  they  are  in  a  constant  state  of  nervousness 
that  is  a  barrier  to  the  forming  of  any  intimacy 
with  them. 

However,  there  are,  curiously  enough,  notable 
exceptions,  and  these  may  be  classed  as  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  extremes  of  intelligence  and  appar¬ 
ent  stolidity  which  characterizes  not  only  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  whole  generations  and  families  of 
birds.  As  examples,  I  may  mention  the  tit¬ 
mice  on  the  one  hand,  whose  sagacity  is  betrayed 
by  what  seems  to  be  curiosity  in  the  main,  and 
the  larger  finches  on  the  other,  such  as  the  pine 
grosbeak,  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  and  some 
of  their  close  allies.  These  latter  birds  are  stolid 
in  deportment,  but  are  so  affectionate  and  kindly 
in  their  appreciation  of  those  they  know  as  to 
win  great  regard  from  those  who  know  them  well 
in  return.  Their  gentleness  and  dignity,  accom¬ 
panied  by  fearlessness,  are  charming  in  their  way 
and  rarely  fail  to  win  for  them  high  consideration. 
Generally  a  very  considerable  period  is  passed 
before  any  real  intimacy  can  be  established,  but 
sooner  or  later  they  become  accustomed  to  the 
new  conditions,  and  will  readily  approach  any¬ 
one  with  whom  they  are  acquainted,  feed  from 
the  hand,  and  even  alight  on  the  head  or  shoulder 
of  the  human  friend.  This,  of  course,  refers  to 
birds  that  have  the  comparative  liberty  of  a  large 
room  or  cage. 

Titmice,  when  first  caught,  are  generally  quite 
wild,  but  they  soon  become  familiar.  Tufted 
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titmice  and  chickadees,  caught  with  bird-lime,  have 
flown  to  meet  me  when  I  came  to  the  room  where 
they  were  at  large,  within  ten  days  of  their  cap¬ 
ture.  They  would  perch  on  my  shoulder,  hover 
over  my  head,  and  cling  to  my  beard,  seeking 
the  tidbits  they  associated  with  my  coming,  and 
all  the  while  keeping  up  an  excited  chatter  in  true 
chickadee  language,  while  now  and  then  one 
would  sing  outright.  So  much  for  trapped  birds. 

The  other  way  of  getting  birds  for  pets  or  to 
study  is  to  take  young  birds,  either  such  as  seem 
unable  to  look  out  for  themselves,  or  better  still, 
those  which  have  not  left  the  nest.  The  hand¬ 
rearing  that  ensues  is  a  long,  slow  process,  but 
the  nestlings  when  grown  up  fully  repay  their 
foster  parents  for  all  the  trouble  and  effort. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  matters  which 
should  be  carefully  considered  and  well  under¬ 
stood  before  the  attempt  is  made.  Few  of  us 
realize  how  many  and  arduous  are  the  cares  of 
the  parents  of  a  newly-hatched  brood.  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  kind  of  attention  a 
pair  of  robins  bestow  on  their  young.  Each 
chick  must  be  fed  at  short  intervals  varying  from 
five  to  fifteen  minutes  thruout  daylight,  during 
the  longest  days  in  the  year.  This  alone,  when 
we  realize  that  probably  an  amount  of  food  equal 
in  weight  to  each  of  the  little  creatures  is  fed  to 
them  each  day,  seems  an  herculean  task,  but  it 
must  be  multiplied  by  four  or  five,  the  number 
of  chicks  in  the  nest,  before  one  fully  comprehends 
what  the  labor  really  is.  The  young  birds  and 
the  nest  in  which  they  are  must  be  kept  abso¬ 
lutely  clean;  not  only  must  no  food  be  dropped 
on  the  bodies  of  the  fledglings  themselves,  or  upon 
the  nest,  without  being  at  once  removed,  but 
every  particle  of  excrement  must  be  taken  away 
as  soon  as  voided,  and  carried  to  a  distance  from 
the  home.  Look  at  any  small  bird’s  nest  from 
which  the  young  have  flown,  and  mark  how 
well  this  duty  of  cleanliness  has  been  performed. 
No  sign  of  dirt  of  any  kind  defaces  the  lining  of 
the  shelter  where  the  little  fellows  have  lived  for 
several  weeks,  and  except  at  points  where  the 
old  birds  have  alighted  constantly,  the  fabric 
deceives  one  in  thinking  it  just  completed. 

Storm  and  sunshine  each  add  to  the  task  of 
the  parent  birds;  go  to  a  robin’s  nest  during  a 
wet  day  in  May  or  June,  and  you  will  find  the  old 
ones  on  guard  playing  the  part  of  an  umbrella; 
hovering  the  brood  with  outstretched  wings 
which  reach  beyond  the  borders  of  the  cup-like 
cradle  where  the  young  are  safe  from  the  down¬ 
pour.  On  a  sunshiny  day  at  noon,  the  parents 
are  now  sunshades  protecting  the  callow  brood, 
standing  erect  in  the  nest  and  with  distended 
wings  shading  the  nestlings  and  allowing  the  air 
to  pass  freely  over  them  without  hovering  them 
as  was  done  in  the  rain. 

No  wonder  you  ask  how  is  a  foster  parent  like 
man  able  to  supply  the  essentials  in  rearing  a 
brood  of  young  birds.  But  it  can  be  done,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  with  more  precision,  and 
with  a  resultant  number  of  birds  which  arrive 
to  the  age  of  maturity  much  larger  than  the 
efforts  of  wild  birds  out  doors  accomplish.  Let 
us  take  for  example  a  nest  containing  four  young 
robins,  and  step  by  step  see  how  the  matter  is 
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brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  by  human  foster 
parents.  A  nest  of  robins,  because  by  taking  the 
entire  brood  they  are  more  easily  kept  warm  than 
if  a  single  youngster  were  isolated,  and  besides 
they  keep  one  another  in  position.  The  best 
time  to  take  them  is  when  quite  young,  not  more 
than  a  week  old ;  they  are  blind  and  naked,  to 
be  sure,  but  this  very  dependency  is  one  of  the 
factors  that  leads  to  success  in  establishing  an 
intimacy.  You  will  ask,  if  they  are  blind  how 
can  they  be  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  parent 
who  is  about  to  feed  them?  When  you  have 
brought  the  nest  containing  the  brood  of  young 
into  the  house,  and  have  established  it  perma¬ 
nently,  go  away  fora  few  moments,  and  then 
come  back  and  tap  with  one  finger  on  the  rim  of 
the  nest,  and  your  question  will  be  answered; 
every  chick  will  instantly  raise  its  head  and  with 
outstretched  neck  and  gaping  mouth  demand 
with  plaintive,  low  cries,  the  food  which  this  sig¬ 
nal  instinctively  indicates  to  them  is  imminent; 
for  you  have  imitated  the  footstep  of  the  father 
or  mother  bird  at  the  nest  door. 

The  old  birds  generally  feed  one  young  chick 
at  each  visit,  and  then  journey  for  a  further  food 
supply.  You  with  your  cup  of  prepared  food 
may  feed  each  in  succession,  perhaps  a  couple  of 
mouthfuls  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  this  feeding  is 
over,  almost  before  the  morsel  is  swallowed,  down 
will  go  the  little  head,  a  curious  shuffling  motion 
with  the  feet  will  ensue,  accompanied  by  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  back,  for  instinctively  the  young  try 
to  void  the  excrement  over  the  edge  of  the  nest, 
and  a  bolus  of  faeces  is  passed.  As  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  it  must  be  taken  in  the  hand  before  it  falls 
in  the  nest  and  laid  aside,  for  this  is  the  office 
of  the  old  birds  and  becomes  a  paramount  duty 
with  the  foster  parent.  Unfailingly  the  old  birds 
do  this  service,  and  who  undertakes  hand-rearing 
young  birds  will  have  to  be  even  as  careful  if  they 
hope  for  success,  for  the  nest  must  be  clean  within 
and  without. 

At  first,  the  feeding  and  care  must  be  looked 
after  at  least  once  in  fifteen  minutes,  but  as  the 
nestlings  grow  the  interval  between  meals  may 
become  longer,  and  gradually  increased  to  forty 
minutes.  Between  the  times  of  feeding;  if  it  is 
at  all  cold,  a  piece  of  felt  may  be  laid  over  the 
nest  to  keep  the  youngsters  warm,  and  this  should 
be  used  at  night  till  the  fledglings  are  well  feath¬ 
ered.  This  general  treatment  must  go  on  for 
three  or  perhaps  four  weeks,  from  daylight  till 
dark,  and  will  keep  one  person  pretty  well  em¬ 
ployed  during  its  progress. 

When  your  brood  is  about  ten  days  old,  the 
members  composing  it  are  beginning  to  look  more 
like  traditional  nestlings.  Now  the  larger  quills 
of  the  wings  begin  to  show  plainly;  the  tail 
feathers,  too,  still  very  short  and  encased  in 
opaque  covers  of  leaden  blue  color,  what  we  are 
used  to  calling  pin  feathers,  give  a  new  character 
to  the  whilom  tailless  chick.  The  body,  no 
longer  naked,  is  clothed  in  a  garment  of  singu¬ 
larly  soft  downlike  feathers,  in  no  way  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  down  proper.  For  the  first  six 
weeks,  or  during  the  babyhood  of  your  birds; 
these  feathers  form  the  body  garment,  when  they 
in  their  turn  are  shed  and  replaced  by  the  dregs 
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of  the  first  winter.  The  tail  and  wing  quills,  how¬ 
ever,  are  in  most  small  birds  retained  till  the  an¬ 
nual  ensuing  moult,  which  occurs  late  in  the  next 
summer. 

Now,  too,  there  begins  a  greater  activity  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  chicks.  They  move  about  the 
nest,  stretch  themselves,  standing  on  tottering 
legs,  and  make  efforts  to  preen  their  coming  plu¬ 
mage,  and  soon  they  flutter  their  tiny  wings.  The 
consummation  comes  quickly  with  the  nest-leaving, 
which  is  a  serious  matter  with  the*  brood  under 
our  care,  but  a  vastly  more  hazardous  event  in 
the  lives  of  young  birds  out  of  doors. 

This  digression  has  led  us  far  from  our  duties, 
for  we  must  feed  our  robins  or  their  feathers  will 
not  grow,  neither  will  we  be  able  to  study  their 
development  nor  the  habits  and  behavior  of  the 
wearers,  their  customs,  and  peculiarities.  How 
shall  we  feed  our  nestlings?  This  is  a  question 
which  has  been  answered  by  many  pens,  each 
adding  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  by  their 
experience,  and  the  tale  is  not  yet  told.  Many 
fragile  lives  have,  however,  passed  safely  thru 
the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  bird  babyhood,  and 
these  are  not  a  few,  on  a  diet  and  management 
to  be  dealt  with  in  an  ensuing  paper.  Paramount 
in  the  undertaking  is  cleanliness,  and  scarcely 
less  important  is  precision.  After  you  have  found 
out  a  way  to  good  results  do  not  experiment. 

About  Bells. 

[This  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  exercise  by 
Mrs.  Stewart,  printed  on  page  259  of  the  present  number.] 

First  Pupil — The  terms  ‘‘three  bells,”  “eight 
bells,”  etc.,  on  board  ship  are  used  because  the 
ringing  of  bells  mark  the  divisions  of  time  at  sea. 
The  general  divisions  of  time  are  called  “watches,” 
of  which  there  are  two:  Dog  watch,  of  two  hours; 
and  the  long  watch  of  four  hours.  Five  out  of 
seven  watches  last  four  hours.  Each  half  hour 
is  marked  by  a  bell  which  gives  a  number  of 
strokes,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  half- 
hours  passed.  Thus  “three  bells”  denotes  the 
third  half  hour  of  the  watch;  “eight  bells”  the 
last  half  hour.  The  dog  watches  are  from  4  to 
6,  and  from  6  to  8  P.  M.,  and  are  introduced  in 
order  to  change  the  hours  of  the  watchmen. 

Second  Pupil — I  have  read  that  the  voices  of 
the  bells  were  first  heard  in  churches  about  the 
year  400  A.  D.  At  first  the  bells  were  of  small 
size  and  could  be  carried  from  place  to  place. 
Bells  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  feast  of 
Osiris  in  ancient  Egypt.  Bronze  bells  have  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  The  old  Romans 
used. bells  instead  of  clocks  to  mark  the  hours  of 
bathing  and  of  business.  The  fact  that  church 
bells  were  first  introduced  in  Campania  gave  the 
name  “campanile”  to  the  bell  towers  of  the 
churches. 

Third  Pupil — The  Buddhists  have  a  beautiful 
idea  in  connection  with  bells.  Each  idol  worship¬ 
per,  before  beginning  his  devotions,  strikes  a  bell 
so  as  to  attract  attention,  and  to  be  given  credit 
for  his  obedience  to  the  rites.  The  Buddhists 
think  that  the  tinkling  of  a  bell  or  the  offering 
of  a  flower  is  as  important  as  the  voicing  of  a 
prayer.  They  hang  little  bells  on  every  point 


of  their  artistic  temples  and  pagodas.  These  tiny 
silver  and  brass  bells  are  swung  in  the  passing 
breezes,  and  chime  softly  and  sweetly,  making 
music  that  is  very  charming  to  the  ear. 

On  the  pagoda  spire 
The  bells  are  swinging, 

Their  little  golden  circles  in  a  flutter 

With  tales  the  wooing  winds  have  dared  to  utter, 

Till  all  are  ringing 
As  if  a  choir 

Of  golden-nested  birds  in  heaven  were  singing. 

Selection — “The  Lay  of  the  Bell,”  Schiller. 

Rejoice  and  laud  the  prospering  skies! 

The  kernel  burst  its  husks, — behold 

From  the  dull  clay  the  metal  rise. 

Pure-shining  as  a  star  of  gold ! 

Rim  and  crown  glitter  bright, 

Like- the  sun’s  flash  of  light. 

And  even  the  scutcheon,  clear-graven,  shall  tell 

That  the  art  of  a  master  has  fashioned  the  bell. 

Ji:  >!<  >|« 

Be  hers  above  a  voice  to  raise 
Like  these  bright  hosts  in  yonder  sphere. 

Who,  while  they  move,  their  maker  praise. 

And  lead  around  the  wreathed  year. 

To  solemn  and  eternal  things 
We  dedicate  her  lips  sublime. 

As  hourly,  calmly,  on  she  swings. 

Touching  with  every  movement.  Time! 

No  pulse, — no  heart — no  feeling  hers. 

She  lends  the  warning  voice  to  Fate: 

And  still  companions,  while  she  stirs. 

The  changes  of  the  Human  state! 

So  may  she  teach  us  as  her  tone. 

But  now  so  mighty,  melts  away, — 

That  earth  no  life  which  earth  has  known 
From  the  last  silence  can  delay. 

*  *  *  Sfc  5i« 

Slowly  now  the  cords  upheave  her! 

From  her  earth  grave  soars  the  bell; 

’Mid  the  airs  of  Heaven  we  leave  her. 

In  the  music  realm  to  dwell. 

Up — upward — yet  raise — 

She  has  risen,  she  sways. 

Fair  bell  to  our  city  bode  joy  and  increase; 

And  0,  may  thy  first  sound  be  hallowed  to 
Peace! 

Quality,  not  Quantity. 

Not  how  many,  but  how — this  should  appeal 
to  every  teacher.  The  more  experience  we  have, 
the  more  fully  do  we  realize  that  very  few  put 
the  proper  estimate  upon  quality,  and  that  many 
make  quantity  their  guide. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  is  not  how  much 
ground  we  cover  during  the  year,  but  with  what 
degree  of  proficiency.  Is  the  lesson  understood 
and  thoroly  mastered  by  the  pupils,  or  is  it  merely 
passed  over?  Do  we  make  parrots  of  our  chil¬ 
dren,  allowing  them  to  give  a  recital  of  jargon 
from  the  text,  or  do  we  teach  them  to  think  for 
themselves,  thus  developing  their  reasoning 
powers? 

Get  at  the  why  and  wherefore  of  all  you  teach. 
Create  a  desire  in  the  pupils  to  “see  the  wheels 
go  ’round.” 

Winfield,  Mo.  Roy  V.  Ellise. 


The  Story  of  Baby  White=Coat 

By  W.  Edgar  Simpson 

Oh,  but  it  is  cold  where  I  live.  Nothing  but  ice,  snow,  and  the  sea. 

When  my  mother  pushed  me  from  our  ice-floe  to  teach  me  how  to  swim 
I  tell  you  I  didn’t  like  it  one  bit.  Still,  I  must  learn  how  to  take  care  of 
myself,  I  suppose,  just  as  you  must  learn  how  to  walk,  and  earn  your 
living.  I  never  shall  walk,  for  I  can  only  squirm  over  the  ice  very  clum¬ 
sily  ;  but  I  can  go  pretty  quickly  for  all  that.  I  shall  swim  beautifully 
when  I  grow  up. 

My  name  is  Baby  White-Coat,  and  my  mother’s  name  is  Mrs.  Harp 
Seal. 

I  heard  her  talking  with  a  neighbor  one  day.  This  lady  had  come  to 
our  ice-floe  quite  by  accident,  for  her  family  and  ours  do  not  always  get 
along  peaceably.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Hood  Seal.  She  seemed  to  be 
awfully  stupid,  and  my  mother  knows  a  lot  more  than  she  does.  Mother 
told  her  why  she  was  called  Mrs.  Hood  Seal,  saying  that  it  was  because 
her  husband  carried  a  hood  on  his  head,  which  he  could  blow  up  like  a  little 
balloon  when  any  one  came  to  attack  him ;  and  that  nothing  could  hit  his 
tender  snout  when  the  hood  was  full  of  air.  When  she  asked  why  my 
mother  was  called  Mrs.  Harp  Seal,  mother  said  that  it  was  because  all  our 
branch  of  the  family  are  marked  upon  our  backs  with  darker  hair  which 
grows  in  the  shape  of  a  harp.  I  was  very  much  interested,  for  I  never 
knew  that  before. 

I  was  more  interested  when  mother  said  that  the  hunters  call  the  babies 

white-coats,”  for  the  reason  that,  until  we  are  six  weeks  old,  our  warm 
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coats  are  a  coarse  yellowish- white  color,  and  that,  shortly  after  this  period, 
they  grow  spotted  and  rough  and  dark.  They  then  callus  “ragged 
jackets. 

Mother  told  Mrs.  Hood  Seal  that  all  the  babies  of  our  branch  of  the 
family  grow  very  fast  and  very  fat  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  our  lives, 
and  that  this  is  the  time  the  hunters  want  us  the  most.  It  isn’t  hard 
work  to  grow  fast  and  fat  when  your  mother  takes  such  good  care  of  you. 
She  never  leaves  me  day  or  night,  except  when  she  is  very  hungry.  Then 
she  tells  me  to  lie  still,  and  she  dives  through  our  ice-hole  into  the  sea  to 
catch  fish. 


If  she  has  caught  enough,  she  is  so  happy  that  her  nostrils  seem  to  wink 
with  joy.  At  least,  it  so  appears  to  me.  But  Mother  says  that  is  only 
her  way  of  breathing,  and  that  she  closes  her  nostrils  tightly  when  under 
water  to  shut  out  the  sea  and  keep  in  the  air  ;  so  she  can  swim  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  without  coming  up  for  more  air. 

“Now,  Mrs.  Hood  Seal,”  said 
Mother,  “  I  think  you  are  lucky  not  to 
belong  to  our  branch  of  the  family. 
We  are  mt)st  unfortunate,  for  the 
hunters  seem  to  think  we  belong  to 
them  exclusively.  They  are  constantly,  year  after  year,  robbing  us  of 
our  little  ones. 


When  Flippy  White- Coat  came  to  us  last  year,  he  was  my  first 
baby ,  you  know,  I  never  thought  I  should  be  so  lucky  as  to  keep  him  ; 
for  my  cousins  and  aunts  told  me  horrible  stories  about  the  hunters. 

“  Our  ice-floe  stayed  frozen  in  long  after  others  broke  loose  and  drifted 
-  away,  but  finally  it  broke  loose,  with  over  three  hundred  of  our  family  on 
it.  Then  I  knew  our  trials  were  to  begin. 

“Flippy  grew  so  fat  and  strong  that  I  loved  him  as  much  as  little 
White-Coat  here,  who  I  am  going  to  call  Beauty  when  he  takes  to  the 
sea.  I  was  just  thinking  that  I  would  teach  Flippy  to  swum,  when  word 
reached  our  floe  that  the  hunters  were  coming.  All  of  us  were  terribly 
frightened,  and  many  of  the  mothers  took  to  the  sea,  because  they  were 
so  frightened  they  didn’t  dare  to  stay  on  the  floe.  You  see  they  had 
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been  robbed  of  their  other  babies,  and  nearly  lost  their  own  lives,  too ; 
so  they  could  not  be  blamed. 

‘‘But  Flippy  was  my  first  baby,  and  I  thought  nothing  would  harm 
him,  I  was  hungry,  too,  for  fishing  had  not  been  good  for  a  few  days  past ; 
so  I  had  just  taken  in  a  long  breath  and  was  getting  ready  to  dive, 
when  something  struck  our  floe  such  a  terrible  crash  that  1  trembled 
all  over.  I  didn’t  know  what  it  was  until  Uncle  Walrus,  who  is  very  old, 
and  very  wise,  told  me  that  it  was  a  sealing  steamer  full  of  hunters.  Then 
I  trembled  from  my  tail-flipper  up  to  the  tip  of  my  nose. 

“  In  a  minute  more  the  horrible  things  came  running  over  the  floe,  and 
it  was  pitiful  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  little  ones. 

“  Fortunately,  Flippy  lay  still  and  did  not  cry ;  because  I  put  my  flip¬ 
pers  about  him  and  comforted  him.  Then  I  spied  a  hole  between  two 
cakes  of  ice ,  that  the  last  gale  had  rafted  up  on  our  floe  and  I  nosed 


Flippy  along  until  I  got ‘him  into  the  hole,  where  I  felt  he  would  not  be 
seen. 

“  I  told  him  to  lie  still  and  make  no  noise.  Then  I  thought  that  if  I 
left  him,  the  hunters  might  chase  me  ;  and  I  knew  of  a  hole  nearby, 
through  which  I  could  easily  dive  and  escape  them.  It  all  happened  just 
as  I  thought  it  would,  and  the  monsters  kept  killing  the  little  ones  they, 
saw,  until  I  felt  half  sick  at  the  sight,  and  dived  through  the  hole.” 

I  noticed  iust  then  that  Mother’s  beautiful  eyes  grew  moist,  and  that  she 
was  breathing  quite  rapidly  from  the  excitement  of  telling  Mrs.  Hood  Seal 
about  Flippy  ;  but  when  I  cuddled  closer  to  her  she  grew  calmer. 

“I  thought  Flippy  was  safe,”  she  continued,  “for  I  saw  the  hunters 
going  back  to  their  ship  when  I  popped  my  head  up  once  or  twice  to  see 
what  was  happening. 

“But,  suddenly,  one  of  them  came  toward  the  hole,  and  I  was  forced 
to  dive  again.  Somehow,  I  got  confused  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
when  I  wanted  to  find  the  hole  again.  Usually,  you  know,  Mrs.  Hood 
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Seal,  our  family,  like  your  own,  can  find  our  own  holes  in  the  ice,  no 
matter  how  far  the  floe  may  drift  ;  and  that  we  never  make  the  mistake 
of  coming  up  the  wrong  hole  and  thus  disturbing  some  of  our  relatives. 
But  I  suppose  I  was  worried. 

“Finally,  J  found  our  hole  and  came  up.  Just  as  I  poked  my  nose  into 
the  air  I  heard  Flippy  crying,  oh,  so  piteously,  and  I  kept  my  tail-flipper 
going  to  keep  me  up,  while  I  scraped  my  fore-flippers  against  the  ice,  on 
the  sides  of  the  hole,  which  was  terribly  thick.  Still,  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  help  Flippy  no  matter  what  happened,  for  what  can  a  poor  seal  do 
against  those  horrible  monsters  with  their  sticks  and  knives  ? 

“Suddenly  I  heard  Flippy  give  a  loud  cry,  and  I  thought  I  had  lost  him. 

“I  almost  jumped  out  of  the 
water  and  as  I  fell  back  I  heard 
one  of  the  hunters  say  : 

“  ‘  I  can’t  hit  him  over  the  nose, 
and  kill  him.  He  cries  too  much 
like  my  own  baby  at  home. 
Why,  look  at  the  tears  in  his 
eyes!  Come  on,  and  let  him  go;  we’ve  got  enough  skins  and  fat.’ 

What !  ’  said  the  other  hunter,  ‘  miss  a  sixpence,  just  because  you 
are  soft-hearted,  and  this  is  your  first  hunt  ?  Here,  let  me  at  him  1  ’ 

“But  the  kind-hearted  hunter  pulled  the  other  away  and,  would  you 
believe  it,  Mrs.  Hood  Seal,  they  left  my  little  Flippy  alone.  I  never  felt 
so  happy  in  my  life.  But  isn  t  it  terrible  to  think  that  those  monsters 
hunt  us  just  for  our  skins  and  fat  ?  There  might  be  some  excuse  for  them  • 
if  they  were  hungry,  but  they  never  eat  us. 

“I  met  Flippy  the  other  day,  when  I  was  fishing,  and  he  has  grown  so 
big  and  strong  that  I  hardly  knew  him.  He  told  me  that  he  was  coming 
to  see  his  sister,  baby  White-Coat  here,  just  as  soon  as  he  gets  time.  He 
is  very  busy  looking  after  his  own  baby  now.  ’  ’ 

Just  as  I  fell  asleep  I  heard  Mrs.  Hood  Seal  congratulate  Mother  on 
the  fact  that,  as  I  had  been  born  later  than  usual  that  year,  I  would  be 
able  to  swim  before  the  hunters  came  after  the  “  ragged-jackets.  ” 

When  the  horrible  monsters  come,  won’t  I  have  fine  fun  diving  out  of 
their  way  ?  And  won’t  I  just  kick  up  my  tail-flipper  at  them  in  delight? 

But  wouldn’t  you  have  been  frightened,  if  you  had  heard  your  mother 
tell  about  the  hunters  and  the  narrow  escape  your  brother  had  ?  I  tell 
you,  I  was. 


Watertown  Plans 

Edited  by  Supt.  Frank  R.  Page,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


FLast  vear  Teachers  Magazine  published  a  report  of  work  done  in  the  schools  of  Watertown,  Mass.  The  readers 
were  so  well  pleased  that  the  editor  asked  the  Superintendent  to  supply  each  month  an  account  of  the  plans  earned 
on  in  his  schools.  There  is  a  wealth  of  suggestions  which  thoughtful  teachers  will  know  how  to  utilize  for  the  good 


of  the  pupils.— The  Editor.] 

I.  “Busy  Work.” 

^USY  Work’’ — detestable  words— cannot¬ 
ing  devices  for  whiling  away  time — pegs 
and  splints,  splints  and  pegs,  letter  cards 
and  written  numbers  and  split  peas — 
idiocy-breeding  devices.  How  does  child  nature 
withstand  and  survive  such  things]  If  parents 
and  school  committees  could  only  be  brought 
to  see  it  that  way  how  infinitely  better  it  would 
be  to  send  the  children  home  when  there  was 
nothing  left  for  them  to  do;  and  not  resort  to 
devices  that  are  not  only  time  killing,  but  spirit 
killing. 

We  should  be  very  glad  in  Watertown  if  we 
thought  we  had  solved  the  problem  of  what  to 
give  children  to  do  when  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  do.  We  haven’t  done  that  yet;  but 
I  believe  we  have  found  a  clue;  which  is^  this; 
An  important  aim  in  first  grade  education  is  the 
development  of  independence  and  freedom  of 
expression;  the  cultivation  of  helpfulness  and  the 
social  spirit;  freeing  from  self-consciousness.  Lit¬ 
tle  children  may  be  over  taught;  too  much  tied 
to  the  teacher’s  apron  strings.  Looked^  at  in 
this  way;  the  period  when  the  division”  is 
having  its  lesson  is  the  great  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  child  in  the  division,”  an 
opportunity  to  busy  himself,  to  do  things  because 
he  likes  to  and  wants  to,  to  cultivate  thinking 
power  and  idea  getting;  to  stand  on  his  own  feet. 
Looked  at  in  this  way,  busy  work  becomes  more 
than  a  mere  device  for  killing  time.  It  may  be¬ 
come  truly;  and  in  a  high  degree,  educative. 

Some  of  our  devices  for  educative  busy  work 
are  the  following :  First  is  the  illustrative  drawing 
and  paper  cutting.  The  children’s  primer  con¬ 
sists  of  mimeographed  typewritten  sentences 
made  up  by  the  teacher  and  based  on  the  morning 
talk.  Likewise,  the  composition  or  writing  lesson 
consists  of  sentences  written  by  the  children  and 
based  on  the  same  morning  talk.  In  both  primer 
and  writing  lessons  half  the  page  is  left  blank 
for  the  illustration.  This  illustration  the  child 
makes  himself;  out  of  his  own  head;  without  a 
pattern;  drawing  in  lead  or  colored  pencils  or 
cutting  out  of  colored  paper  and  pasting  on  the 
sheet.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  the  wolf 
perhaps;  or  the  Three  Bears  with  their  three 
chairs  and  their  three  bowls  of  porridge;  or  what¬ 
ever  the  printed  or  written  story  may  be  about. 
Of  course  these  things  are  crude;  oftentimes  re¬ 
quiring  interpretation.  But;  by  the  way;  when 
you  see  a  remarkably  good  little  drawing,  marked 

Johnny  Jones  aged  5  years  grade  1”  did  you 
know  that  you  may  read  between  the  lines  ^‘Miss 
So  and  So;  drawing  teacher.”  The  crudest  piece 
•of  drawing  or  paper  cutting  that  represents  a 
thought  or  an  idea  counts  for  infinitely  more  in 
.the  child’s  education  than  the  prettiest  piece  of 


work  executed  under  the  teacher’s  eye  and  hand 
with  numberless  erasures  and  re-drawings.^  Of 
course;  if  children  dawdle  and  scrawl  and  snip  up 
paper  when  illustrating,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time;  but  this  is  not  often  the  case.  The  papers 
that  the  pupils  illustrate  are  punched  in  the 
margin;  and  as  fast  as  completed,  are  bound  into 
a  little  book  of  which  they  are  quite  proud. 
They  are  doing  work  evident  to  them  as  worth 
while.  And  by  the  way  again,  if  a  little  child 
does  think,  what  a  feeling  of  futility  must  occas¬ 
ionally  come  to  him  when  after  a  half  hour’s 
work  at  word  building  or  number  writing;  the 
teacher  comes  along  and  with  half  a  glance 
scrapes  the  thing  into  the  box  or  tosses  it  into  the 
waste  basket.  Put  yourself  in  his  place.  That’s 
a  good  motto  even  in  primary  education.  ^ 

In  a  corner  of  some  of  our  first  grade  rooms 
two  or  three  barrels  of  beach  sand  have  been 
emptied;  with  a  wooden  strip  three  or  four 
inches  high  about  it  to  keep  it  from  spreading 
over  the  floor.  A  few  toys  have  been  contributed 
by  the  children;  and  each  pile  is  supplied  with 
several  boxes  of  old  fashioned  cube  letter  blocks; 
and  with  large  cubical  and  oblong  wooden  blocks 
made  by  boys  at  manual  training.  Each  room 
has  a  big  low  table  and  sometimes  a  second 
table,  well  supplied  with  blocks.  Here  divisions 
not  engaged  in  lessons  are  allowed  to  play,  to 
build  things,  to  make  houses  and  castles,  barns  and 
railroad  stations,  little  villages,  etc.;  often  things 
illustrating  the  subject  of  the  day.  The  children 
play  quietly  because  they  know  that  if  they 
do  not;  the  privilege  will  be  taken  away.  It  is 
play;  to  be  sure,  but  it  helps  make  school  a 
pleasant  place,  and  that  is  worth  while;  and 
more  than  that;  it  is  play  that^  is^  educative.  It 
is  developing  the  social  sense,  it  is  conducive  to 
idea  getting  and  thinking,  it  has  in  considerable 
degree  the  value  of  manual  training.  Playing 
with  big  things;  working  at  making  real  things 
lacks  altogether  the  namby-pambyness  of  inane 
pegs  and  sticks.  It  really  counts. 

Another  kind  of  busy  work  consists  in  furnishing 
the  play  house  made  by  the  older  boys  in  the 
manual  training.  Each  first  grade  room  has  one 
or  more  of  these  houses.  And  incidentally  their 
making  and  presentation  establishes  a  fine  bond 
of  sympathy  between  the  big  boys  and  the  little 
children.  Most  of  the  furniture  for  the  houses 
is  made  under  the  teacher’s  direction;  but  the 
carpets;  rugs,  and  portieres  are  made  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  busy  work,  woven  on  looms  also  made 
by  the  big  boys  and  presented  to  the  first  grade 

room.  Each  room  has  three  or  four;  and  three 
children  at  a  time  can  work  at  one. 

One  of  the  finest  kinds  of  busy  work  has  been 
the  use  of  a  children’s  library.  There  are  fifteen 
or  twenty  books  in  the  library,  the  good  old- 
fashioned  linen  picture  books  with  animal  alpha- 
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bets  and  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  simply  told 
familiar  fairy  stories,  all  of  them  illustrated  with 
bright  pictures.  One  child  is  very  proud  to  be 
appointed  librarian  for  the  day,  and  he  distributes 
the  books.  The  children  enjoy  looking  at  them 
and  incidentally  find  them  a  considerable  aid  in 
learning  to  read. 

We  have  experimented  occasionally  during  the 
last  year  with  a  sort  of  play  school  held  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room  while  the  teacher  is  busy  with 
another  class.  Twelve  or  fifteen  children  draw 


their  little  chairs  in  a  circle  and  take  out  their 
primers.  One  child  is  appointed  teacher  and 
hears  the  others  read.  The  plan  has  worked 
wonderfully  well.  The  children  are  so  pleased 
with  it  that  they  do  not  disturb  the  room.  The 
play  teacher  calls  on  one  after  the  other  to  read. 
The  children  raise  their  hands  to  correct  each 
other  and,  occasionally,  the  little  teacher  herself. 
It  is  a  good  promoter  of  wide-awakeness,  a  freer 
from  self-consciousness,  and  a  developer  of  a  fine 
social  spirit. 


Homely  Talks  to  Young  Teachers 

By  Thomas  S.  Sanders,  Tennessee;  Author  of  “-Management  and  Methods” 


Keeping  Conditions  Good.  11. 

4.  Evening  Dismission. 

WiATCH  the  way  pupils  leave  the  building 
and  the  grounds  in  the  afternoon  and 
you  have  an  index  of  the  school  and  its 
*  success.  The  teacher  should  insist  on  de¬ 
corum  here  just  as  in  calling  classes.  It  is  the  one 
time  of  the  day  when  pupils  are  at  your  mercy; 
as  it  were,  and  the  one  time  when  you  can 
least  show  that  you  are  in  a  hurry  or  anx¬ 
ious.  The  weak  teacher  hurries  to  dfemiss; 
to  relieve  him  of  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
order,  and  pays  for  it  tenfold  as  the  days  go  by. 
This,  of  all  times,  is  when  the  teacher  should  show 
composure.  He  should  be  so  gentle  and  delib¬ 
erate  in  his  movements  that  the  pupils  are  quieted 
and  rested.  Perfect  quietness  should  always 
precede  dismission.  A  moment  of  perfect  quiet, 
a  pleasant  word,  and  a  deliberate  manner  of 
dismissing  in  the  afternoon,  serves  as  a  dessert 
to  the  meal,  and  leaves  a  pleasant  taste  to  the 
day’s  work.  On  the  other  hand,  a  jump,  a  shout; 
a  snatching  of  hats,  and  a  wild  rush  for  the  door 
will  disorganize  for  a  week.  Monitors  should 
distribute  all  wraps,  umbrellas,  etc.,  and  when 
everything  is  ready  and  quiet,  the  pupils  file  out 
singly,  just  as  to  a  recitation. 

5.  The  Opening  Exercises. 

Logically;  this  should  be  mentioned  before 
dismission  and  movement  of  classes.  Many 
teachers  give  little  or  no  attention  to  this.  Others 
have  the  same  dry,  non-spiritual  devotional  exer¬ 
cise  day  after  day  and  term  after  term.  Of  all 
dry  things  devotional  exercise  with  nothing  left 
but  the  form,  the  dry  husks  with  the  spirit  gone; 
is  about  the  dryest. 

The  opening  exercise  is  a  good  omen  of  the 
day’s  work.  The  main  purpose  is  to  gather  the 
scattering,  wandering  minds  of  the  pupils  and 
get  them  in  the  school  mood.  Some  are  peevish 
with  petting,  others  sour  from  scolding,  some 
are  glad  to  get  to  school  and  others  tired  of  its 
restrictions.  The  opening  exercise  should  be 
such  that  it  will  drive  out  the  peevishness,  relieve 
the  sullenness,  and  make  glad  the  whole  school 
by  giving  them  something  new  to  think  about. 


This  requires  study  and  skill  and  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  In  no  other  lesson 
of  the  day  is  more  planning  needed.  He  must 
know  beforehand  what  he  will  present.  There 
must  be  variety  also.  Children  tire  of  sameness. 
It  must  be  brief,  interesting,  and  pointed.  I 
have  used  all  the  following  suggestions  worked 
out,  and  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  In 
some  schools  one  plan  will  work  admirably  for 
months  and  then  another.  Make  your  opening 
exercise  interesting  and  tardiness  will  decrease. 
When  pupils  are  tardy  they  should  feel  that  they 
have  lost  something.  The  following  suggestions 
worked  out  will  give  variety  for  a  whole  school 
year. 

1.  One  or  two  good;  cheerful  songs — songs 
.the  school  like  to  sing,  with  nothing  else,  is  often 

food.  I  mean  songs  sung,  not  lessons  in  music. 

iCssons  in  music  may  be  as  dry  as  lessons  in 
arithmetic.  Singing  should  form  a  prominent 
part  of  opening  exercises  during  the  year. 

2.  A  solo  or  a  duet  from  pupils  or  others  who 
sing  well  is  a  good  change.  It  is  better  if  it  come 
as  a  surprise  to  the  school  also. 

3.  A  humorous  or  a  pathetic  story  read  by 
the  teacher,  or  some  pupil,  or  an  outsider,  is  good. 
Do  not  spoil  it  by  tacking  a  long  moral  to  it. 
It  is  best  if  this,  too,  comes  as  a  surprise  to  the 
school. 

4.  A  scripture  lesson  without  comment;  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  brief  prayer,  if  it  come  from  the  heart; 
is  perfectly  proper. 

5.  A  brief  news  report  by  some  pupil  sum¬ 
marizing  the  happenings  of  the  week  or  month 
is  often  interesting,  if  properly  prepared. 

6.  A  little  spicy  talk  on  some  of  our  great  men 
now  living  is  interesting.  Be  sure  to  organize 
this  and  emphasize  the  facts  so  that  pupils  will  re¬ 
member  the  name  and  leading  facts  of  his  life. 

7.  A  discussion  of  elections,  strikes,  lockouts; 
etc.;  may  be  made  profitable.  The  teacher  must 
be  careful  to  be  non-partisan  and  to  give  both 
sides  of  the  event.  Be  liberal  in  your  views  and 
avoid  criticism  if  it  is  anything  in  which  your 
pupils  and  patrons  are  directly  interested. 
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8.  Have  a  few  maxims  or  mottoes  written  on 
the  board  and  discuss  their  meaning  and  appli¬ 
cation  with  your  pupils. 

9.  Perform  experiments  in  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry  illustrating  principles  before  your  school. 
These  will  be  intensely  interesting,  and  you  can 
get  a  great  variety. 

10.  Short  appropriate  queries  are  good  material 
and  full  of  interest. 

11.  Information  lessons  on  plants  and  animals 
are  valuable,  and  if  properly  presented  never  fail 
to  interest  the  whole  school. 

12.  Describe  the  manufacture  of  common 
articles,  as  pens,  pencils,  boots,  shoes,  buttons, 
books,  etc.  The  teacher  who  neglects  a  visit  to 
a  factory  or  publishing  house  when  he  has  the 
opportunity,  is  blind  to  his  own  interests.  It  is 
so  much  more  interesting  when  told  from  personal 
observation. 

13.  Give  graphic  illustrations  of  geographical 
facts.  In  1905  the  United  States  raised  two 
billion,  five  hundred  million  bushels  of  corn. 
Allowing  20  bushels  to  the  load,  and  twenty  feet 
to  the  team  and  wagon,  how  many  times  will  the 
procession  that  moves  the  corn  crop  reach  around 
the  earth  at  the  equator?  Figure  it  out  and 
the  results  may  surprise  you  and  your  pupils  as 
well.  Calculate  how  many  tons  of  water  fell 
upon  your  school-house  last  year.  That,  too, 
may  surprise  you. 

14.  Select  a  number  of  historical  quotations, 
as,  Don't  give  up  the  ship,”  Millions  for 
defense,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute,”  “’Better  be 
right  than  be  President,”  and  have  pupils  tell  by 
whom  and  upon  what  occasions  they  were  uttered. 

15.  Describe  historic  places  and  things  you  have 
seen.  Be  modest,  be  brief,  be  interesting,  or  else 
leave  this  part  alone. 

16.  Describe  the  habits,  manners;  and  customs 
of  strange  peoples  of  the  earth. 

17.  Have  each  pupil  give  a  memory  gem. 
This,  with  me,  has  been  the  most  successful  of  all. 
Pupils  never  fail  to  enjoy  it,  and  for  a  month 
and  two  and  three  months  at  a  time  they  would 
be  anxious  to  have  gems.  Aside  from  the  interest, 
it  serves  to  store  the  mind  with  beautiful  thoughts, 
beautifully  expressed,  to  lift  and  brighten  and 
cheer  and  comfort  the  minds  of  pupils  in  future 
hours  of  gladness,  as  well  as  sadness. 

6.  The  Teacher’s  Daily  Preparation  for  the  Lessons. 

I  can  hardly  afford  to  close  this  article  without 
saying  something  on  this  point,  so  close  does  this 
work  lie  to  success.  Such  work  is  not  drudgery 
to  the  teacher  intensely  interested  in  the  school 
and  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  pupils.  It  is 
quite  the  reverse.  It  is  a  work  which  yields 
pleasure  in  itself,  and  profit  in  the  results.  This 
preparation  includes  not  only  the  outline  and  de¬ 
tails  of  the  particular  lesson,  but,  what  is  more 
essential,  the  relation  of  this  lesson  to  the  lessons 
which  have  preceded  and  the  lessons  to  follow. 
The  teacher  must  know  what  he  wants  to  teach. 


why  he  wants  to  teach  it,  what  preparation  the 
class  have  had  for  this  lesson,  and  how  this 
lesson  is  to  hinge  on  the  next  one.  He  must 
have  the  teacher’s  knowledge  of  the  subject  and. 
its  relations  to  the  other  parts  of  the  subject, 
and  of  the  other  subjects  in  the  course,  as 
well  as  its  relation  to  the  child’s  development. 

Fresh  preparation  for  the  day’s  work  will  give 
zegt  to  the  recitation.  It  will  be  reflected  m  the 
tone  of  the  voice,  the  elastic  step,  and  the  flash¬ 
ing  eye  of  the  teacher.  He  need  not  demand 
attention,  his  whole  attitude  will  command  i  it. 
His  very  bearing  will  show  that  he  is  awake 
to  the  importance  of  the  lesson,  and  pupils 
will  be  aroused  to  the  receptive  attitude. 

It  matters  not  how  well  the  teacher  may  haye 
once  studied  the  subject,  daily  preparation  is 
necessary.  He  must  recall  what  to  present  and 
how  best  to  present  it  to  this  particular  class. 
So  much  of  our  teaching  is  sleepy,  slip-shod, 
listless.  It  is  an  indefinite  presentation  of  shadowy 
facts  lying  incoherent  in  the  teacher’s  mind,  and 
the  results  are  equally  shadowy,  indefinite,  and  in¬ 
coherent  in  the  pupil’s  mind.  You  have  but 
to  stop  a  recitation  and  ask  the  teacher  the 
purpose  of  the  lesson  to  prove  this.  Stop  the 
recitation  also  and  let  the  teacher  recite  while  you 
ask  the  questions,  and  you  find  many  times  the 
teacher  will  fail  to  make  a  passing  grade.  Let 
the  teacher  have  a  message  to  give,  a  lesson  to 
teach,  and  let  his  soul  be  on  fire  with  that  lesson 
or  that  message,  and  let  him  also  remember  that 
the  child  is  educated,  not  by  what  we  do  for  it, 
but  by  what  we  cause  it  to  do  for  itself,  and  his 
teaching  results  are  apt  to  be  safe. 

The  Four  Winds. 

In  September  Teachers  Magazine  published 
a  very  helpful  article  on  Primary  Geography,  by 
Principal  J.  H.  Rohrback,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
reference  in  that  article  to  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man’s  poem  of  “The  Four. Winds,”  has  brought 
several  requests  for  copies  of  the  poem.  Here  is 
the  poem  : 

WHAT  THE  WINDS  BRING. 

By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

“Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  cold? ” 

“The  North-wind,  Freddy — and  all  the  snow; 

And  the  sheep  will  scamper  into  the  fold 
When  the  North  begins  to  blow.” 

“Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  heat?  ” 

“The  South-wind,  Katy;  and  corn  will  grow, 

And  peaches  redden  for  you  to  eat. 

When  the  South  begins  to  blow.” 

“Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  rain?  ” 

“The  East-wind,  Arty;  and  farmers  know 

That  cows  come  shivering  up  the  lane 
When  the  East  begins  to  blow.” 

“Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  flowers?’ 

“The  West-wind,  Bessy;  and  soft  and  low 

The  birdies  sing  in  the  summer  hours 
When  the  West  begins  to  blow.” 


Constructive  Work  for  December 

By  Anna  J.  Linehan. 


Grade  I. 

First  Week. — Review  six  colors,  also  faces  of 
models,  such  as  circle,  square,  oblong,  etc. 

Second  Week. — Draw  from  Japanese  doll. 

Third  Week. — Mounting  same  for  calendar. 

Grade  2. 

First  Week. — Lesson  on  measuring  and  cutting. 

Second  Week. — Mounting  pictures  and  making 
mat  for  same;  or  making  calendar  or  case  for 
postage  stamps. 

Third  Week. — Finishing  to  take  home. 

Grade  3. 

First  Week. — Planning  envelope  for  court  plas¬ 
ter  case. 

Second  Week. — Cutting  and  decorating  same. 

Third  Week. — Finishing  work  to  take  home. 

Grade  4* 

Making  a  page  of  letters  according  to  rule  will 
be  found  very  beneficial  before  attempting  any 
lettering  on  Christmas  work.  Whether  envelope 
or  blotter  is  decided  upon,  have  the  work  planned 
carefully  before  cutting.  Let  the  class  have  time 
to  finish  work  carefully  to  take  home. 

Grade  5. 

Measuring  and  cutting  box  to  hold  some  gift. 
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Decorating  same,  and  lettering,  also,  if  the  children 
have  had  drill  on  making  letters. 

Grade  6. 

Many  quotations  may  be  found  in  Ruskin, 
Emerson,  and  other  essayists,  that  will  be  appro¬ 
priate,  and  not  too  long  for  the  class  to  letter 
nicely.  The  quotation  should  be  on  a  separate 
sheet  of  paper  and  carefully  traced  in  booklet. 
The  initial  letter  of  gold  paint  adds  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

A  book  for  postals  could  be  made  by  this  grade 
in  place  of  the  booklet  suggested.  The  cover 
should  be  of  heavy  mounting  board  of  some  neu¬ 
tral  shade,  a  little  scene  made  for  one  corner 
of  the  cover,  and  the  lettering  done  neatly. 

The  teacher  desiring  good  holiday  work  will 
not  leave  the  subject  to  be  taken  up  a  few  days 
before  Christmas,  for  the  pupils  must  have  time 
to  dwell  on  the  subject  before  they  can  produce 
good  results  in  design  and  original  construction. 

The  growth  of  holly  and  mistletoe  is  interest¬ 
ing  at  this  season,  and  the  smaller  children  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
South,  the  holly  tree  is  used  for  Christmas  instead 
of  the  fir  tree  in  common  use.  The  differences  in 
appearance  between  the  American  and  English 
varieties  is  interesting  to  note,  so  if  possible  the 
teacher  should  try  to  have  specimens  of  both. 

If  everything  is  prepared  before  the  lesson  it 
saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  nerve-exhaustion 
on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupils. 

At  present  there  are  so  many  talented  men  and 
women  drawing  for  advertisements,  it  should  be 
an  easy  matter  for  the  teachers  in  the  different 
grades  to  get  a  good  collection  of  designs  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  holiday  season,  costing  nothing  but 
the  time  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  first  grade  the  Japanese  doll  was  chosen 
because  of  its  simplicity  of  feature  and  outline, 
and,  relating  to  toys,  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  little 
ones  at  this  season.  Little  calendars  could  be 
made  from  the  small  pictures  of  the  Perry  or 
the  Brown  Picture  Co. ;  raffia  frames  of  green  or 
red  raffia,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  circle,  enclosing 
a,  picture  of  the  Madonna,  could  be  made.  Just 
a  fir  tree  with  touches  of  red  and  yellow  for  can¬ 
dles,  or  other  decoration,  could  be  made  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper,  and  neatly  pasted  on  a 
darker  mounting  sheet,  perhaps  6"x8". 

If  the  children  are  not  familiar  with  the  carol 
of  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  they  will  enjoy  hearing  it. 

Here  are  two  stanzas: 

Good  news  on  Christmas  morning, 

Good  news,  O  children  glad, 

Rare  gifts  are  yours  to  give  the  Lord 
As  ever  wise  men  had. 

Good  news  on  Christmas  morning. 

Good  news,  O  children  fair! 

Still  doth  the  one  Good  Shepherd  hold 
The  feeblest  in  His  care. 
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To  make  the  box  according  to  the  diagram  given  above,  use  heavy  construction 
paper,  either  tinted  or  white.  Small  sprays  of  holly  or  mistletoe  may  be  us^  to 
decorate  the  cover  and  sides  of  the  box  to  give  it  a  more  festal  appearance.  Have 
the  pupils  test  the  drawing  before  cutting,  that  the  parts  may  fit  perfectly  when 
cut,  that  there  may  be  no  waste  of  material.  Having  tested  the  lines  and  decorated 
the  box  as  directed,  or  with  some  conventional  design,  have  the  pupils  cut  thru 
darkened  lines,  and  fold  on  the  others.  Cut  at  A,  and  the  places  marked  H  will 
fit  in,  holding  the  bottom  of  the  box  securely.  The  small  flap  at  the  end  will  be 
all  that  needs  mucilage.  The  corners  at  C  may  be  left  square  or  curved,  these  pieces 
making  the  inside  cover.  The  box  may  be  used,  for  confectionery  or  any  little  suit¬ 
able  gift. 


The  little  stamp  holder 
may  be  made  from  a  4"  square 
of  paper,  folded  thru  the  cen¬ 
ter  for  oblong.  A  border  line 
should  be  marked  off,  and  a 
spray  of  holly  may  be  drawn 
to  decorate  it.  If  the  pupils 
can  print  neatly,  other  words 
may  be  substituted  for 
“stamps.”  Sheets  of  paraf¬ 
fin  paper,  cut  one-half-inch 
smaller,  and  folded  like 
cover,  may  be  fastened  in¬ 
side,  tied  with  narrow  ribbon 
or  embroidery  silk  or  simple 
colored  cord. 


The  above  diagram  may  be  used 
for  an  envelope  to  be  made  by  the 
pupils,  or  one  brought  from  home. 
Any  appropriate  design  will  answer 
in  place  of  the  holly.  If  a  calendar  is 
added  to  one  corner,  as  suggested  in 
the  drawing,  a  little  conventional  de¬ 
sign  may  be  made  to  cover  it.  Nar¬ 
row  ribbon  could  be  tied  around  it, 
after  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  containing 
sachet  powder  has  been  enclosed  in 
the  envelope.  This  same  form  could 
be  used  for  a  blotter,  by  decorating 
an  oblong  as  suggested  in  the  drawing 
then  cutting  red  or  green  blotting 
paper  one-half  inch  larger,  on  two  of 
the  sides,  so  that  there  is  a  border  of 
green  or  red  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
on  the  four  sides. 


A  suggestion  is  here  given  for  a  sim¬ 
ple  design  from  the  holly  leaves  and 
berries,  to  be  used  as  decoration  for 
the  cover  of  a  booklet  to  be  made  by 
the  pupils.  Have  them  take  a  strip  of 
water-color  paper,  or  ariy  paper  that 
can  be  decorated  satisfactorily,  meas¬ 
uring  14"x3V'-  Fold  thru  the  short 
diameter,  making  the  cover.  This 
may  be  decorated  according  to  choice. 
On  a  separate  sheet,  or  inside  this  cover, 
should  be  neatly  printed  a  quotation 
from  some  favorite  author,  or  a  motto 
for  Christmas  or  the  New  Year.  The 
leaves  may  be  fastened  in  with  a  nar¬ 
row  ribbon,  matching  color  of  design, 
or  the  tiniest  paper  fasteners,  which 
come  for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Santa  at  Home 

By  Frances  L.  Allison,  Texas 


Scene  I. — Mrs.  Santa  and  some  little  friends  in 
the  work-room,  making  little  gifts  for  poor  chil¬ 
dren. 

Scene  II. — Santa’s  arrival,  and  the  Christmas 
exercises. 

Scene  I. 

Mrs.  Santa. — Now,  my  children;  you  have  been 
so  busy  and  worked  so  hard  and  so  willingly  to¬ 
day,  you  may  put*  up  the  toys.  Everything  is 
just  about  ready.  I  am  glad  that  Christmas  will 
not  be  here  for  another  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days!  I  do  wish  Santa  would  come  home. 
He  just  works  and  works,  and  is  out  in  the  cold  and 
snow  so  much,  and  what  does  it  all  amount  to, 
anyway?  Half  of  the  people  grumble  about  their 
giHs.  “Not  what  they  wanted ” ;  “not  as  good 
as  somebody  else’s”;  “can’t  Santa  do  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing,”  till  I’m  just  half  crazy.  We 
had  trouble  enough,  before,  but  since  Santa  had 
the  telephone  put  in,  we  realize  that  we  knev^ 
only  half  of  our  troubles.  I  tell  you,  children, 
you  had  better  enjoy  this  Christmas,  for  that 
i^phone  worried  Santa  so  the  last  time  he  was 
at  home  that  he  threatened  not  only  to  have  the 
^phone  taken  out,  but  to  close  out  this  entire 
stock  of  goods  as  well,  and  go  out  of  the  business. 

Exclamations  of  0  dear,  Mrs.  Santa,  please  don’t  let 
Santa  do  that. 

Well,  children.  I’ll  try  to  keep  us  both  in  good 
humor,  but — (telephone  bell  rings).  Answer 
the  ‘phone,  Sara. 

Sara  can  be  heard  at  the  ‘phone. 

Sara. — Hello!  yes,  yes,  I  think  so.  I’ll  tell 
her.  All  right.  Good-by.” 

Sara  comes  in  laughing. 

Mrs.  Santa,  a  little  girl  in  Chicago  wants  Santa 
to  bring  her  a  doll  just  like  the  one  she  had  last 
year.  With  yellow,  hair,  brown  eyes,  teeth,  and 
red  slippers  and  a  pink  dress,  a  hat  to  match 
and  that  can  say  “papa.” 

Mrs.  Santa. — Good  thing  she  told  you  all  about 
it,  for  how  could  we  remember  all  about  her  doll? 

‘Phone  rings  again.  ’ 

Sara. — ^A  little  boy  in  Florida  wants  a  pair  of 
reindeer  and  a  sled — just  like  Santa’s,  he  says. 

Mrs.  Santa. — Humph!  much  use  he’ll  have 
for  them  down  there.  I’m  tired  of  this  foolish¬ 
ness.  This  makes  about  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  times  the  telephone  bell  has  rung  to-day. 
After  Santa  calls  me  up,  Sara,  you  see  that  that 
receiver  is  left  down  till  daylight,  anyway. 

Phone  ag^in.  Mrs.  Santa  sinks  into  a  chair  and  throws 
up  her  arms  as  tho  in  despair. 

Sara. — (calls  from  ’phone.)  Mrs.  Santee-ee. 

Mrs.  Santa. — Be  good  children  (fairly  beaming 
upon  them.)  I  know  that  is  Santa. 

A  thrill  of  excitement  pervades  the  room.  One  boy 
turns  a  somersault,  another  takes  the  stooping  position 
ready  for  a  boy  to  jump  over  him,  which  a  third  boy 
proceeds  to  do  in  regular  leap-frog  style,  while  the  girls 
are  laughing  and  whispering  together,  but  trying  to 
refrain  from  being  noisy. 


(Mrs.  Santa  returns.)  Santa  is  at  —  (a  place 
near  by) ,  and  will  be  in  on  the  next  interurban. 

The  Boys. — Hurrah  for  Santa!  Of  course  he’d 
come  in  for  a  little  while,  to-night. 

Mrs.  Santa.— Come,  let  us  tie  up  these  packages. 
You  know  Santa  can’t  stay  but  a  little  while,  as 
it’s  Christmas  eve.  I’ll  tell  him  what  good  chil¬ 
dren  you’ve  been  to  come  in  and  help  me.  You 
just  wait  till  you  see  what’s  in  your  stockings.  I 
never  could  have  gotten  these  extra  orders  ready 
for  those  poor  children  if  it  had  not  been  for  you. 

Exit  all. 


Scene  II. 


The  scenery  has  been  changed  somewhat,  a  few  more 
Christmas  decorations,  etc.  Mrs.  Santa  and  children  are 
now  in  holiday  attire.  There  is  the  sound  of  bells,  a 
stamping  as  of  some  one  knocking  snow  off  the  feet,  a 
wild  rush  is  made  for  the  door,  and  in  comes,  or  rather,  is 
dragged,  Santa.  He  is  given  a  warm  supper  and  made 
to  sit  near  the  fire  and  “toast”  his  feet,  while  he  is  plied 
with  questions  about  his  last  trip.  Mrs.  Santa  tells  him 
that  they  are  going  to  have  a  little  Christmas  program 
before  the  children  are  sent  home  and  while  he  is  there 
resting.  Santa  expresses  his  delight,  and  leans  back  in 
his  chair  ready  to  listen. 

Mrs.  Santa,  as  mistress  of  ceremonies,  uses  the  following 
program: 


The  Angels’  Song. — Recitation 

Borne  on  the  air  of  that  'silent  night 
When  old  earth  lay  a-sleeping. 

Was  an  anthem  sung  by  angels  bright 
To  shepherds  their  lone  watch  keeping. 

What  meant  that  song  by  the  heavenly  choir. 
Which  they  sang  on  that  Judean  hill? 

Glory  to  God!  Glory  to  God! 

On  earth  peace  and  good  will. 

A  tiny  babe  in  a  manger  lay 
In  the  town  of  Bethlehem; 

That’s  why  they  sang  to  the  praises  of  God, 
For  this  gift,  the  Savior  of  men. 

Long,  long  years  since  the  glad  tidings  rang 
From  the  throats  of  that  heavenly  band. 

The  world  has  echoed  the  glad  refrain 
Now  known  in  every  land. 


“Glory  to  God!”  ay,  “Glory  to  God!” 

Let  each  heart  the  words  keep  repeating. 

For  the  angel  song  and  our  first  Christmas  gift. 
The  Savior,  who  lost  ones  came  seeking. 


2.  Christmas  Carol  (Selected.) 

f  Germany. 

3.  Christmas  in  Other  Lands  \ 

Holland. 

^England. 

(See  Teachers  Magazine  for  December,  1905.) 


4.  How  we  celebrate  Christmas  in  America. 

5.  Fancy  Drill  (children  use  wreaths  of  ever¬ 
greens  or  of  mistletoe  and  holly. 

6.  All  join  hands  around,  including  Santa;  and 
recite  in  a  lively  manner: 
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Holly  red,  holly  red, 

Mistletoe  and  holly; 

All  the  boys,  all  the  girls. 

Everybody  jolly. 

When  the  door  is  opened 
On  a  Christmas  day. 

Everywhere,  all  around. 

All  the  world  seems  gay. 

Mrs.  Santa.— Children,  bring  the  packages  and 
let’s  pack  Santa  off.  He  will  not  have  any  too 
much  time.  (Children  hurry  for  packages,  tin 
horns,  etc.,  etc.) 

“Santa,  please  say  something  to  us  before  you 
go,”  call  two  or  three  little  voices. 

Santa. — Ha!  ha!  want  me  to  say  something, 
do  you?  All  right,  here  goes.  (And  he  says  the 
following.) 

By  the  time  he  is  ready  to  speak,  the  last  stanza; 
he  should  be  over  in  front  of  the  fire-place,  ready 
to  disappear  up  the  chimney; 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  My  children  dear 
This  is  your  Santa  Claus,  do  not  fear. 

He  loves  you  all;  he  loves  you  well. 

But  where  he  lives  he  cannot  tell. 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  over  the  snow. 

My  reindeer  pull  me  so  merrily,  oh! 

There  are  bells  on  my  reindeer  and  bells  on  my 
sleigh. 

And  I  make  all  my  visits  from  sundown  to  day. 


I  see  you’re  looking  at  my  back 

All  loaded  down  with  this  heavy  old  pack; 

You  want  me,  I  know,  to  unload  my  toys 
For  good  little  girls  and  good  little  boys. 

Come!  come!  kiss  your  old  .Santa  Claus, 

And  get  well  acquainted  you  girls  and  boys; 

For  soon  I  must  go  in  my  gay  little  sleigh. 

To  see  other  children  who  live  out  my  way. 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  over  the  snow 
My  reindeer  pull  me  so  merrily,  oh! 

There  are  bells  on  my  reindeer  and  bells  on  mjr 
sleigh, 

I  must  be  off  now  before  it  is  day. 

For  this  exercise  the  follov/ing  characters  are  required: 

Mr.  Santa. 

Mrs.  Santa. 

Twelve  little  girls  for  the  drill. 

One  small  girl  for  first  recitation. 

Four  boys  to  tell  “Christmas  in  Other  Lands,  and  a. 
fifth  boy  to  tell  about  Christmas  celebrations  in 
America. 

Sara — maid  to  Mrs.  Santa. 

Five  or  six  other  girls  and  boys — just  helpers. 

In  the  first  scene  all  are  merely  helpers.  In  scene  two 
those  who  take  special  parts  are  dressed  suitably,  while 
every  one  takes  part  in  the  Christmas  Carol  (Mrs.  Santa. 
at  the  piano). 


Christmas  Thoughts 


The  deepest  love  of  the  deepest  heart 
Beats  true  for  the  one  away. 

— Lizzie  H.  Underwood. 


Who  sacrifices  most. 

Drinks  deepest  life’s  rich  strain. 
Counting  no  cost. 

— George  Klingle. 


The  rosy  glow  of  summer 
Is  on  thy  dimpled  cheek. 

While  in  thy  heart  the  winter 
Is  lying  cold  and  bleak. 

But  this  shall  change  hereafter, 
When  years  have  done  their  part. 
And  on  thy  cheek  the  winter. 

And  summer  in  thy  heart. 

— Anonymous. 


A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime. 

Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men! 
—Henry  W^adsworth  Longfellow. 


When  winter  bars  the  woods  and  streams. 
When  flowers  are  lost  in  happy  dreams. 
When  brooks  are  dumb  and  winds  are 
loud. 

And  earth  puts  on  her  snowy  shroud;— 
In  home’s  pure  pleasures  mays’t  thou  find 
True  solace  for  both  heart  and  mind. 
The  firelight’s  glow,  the  welcome  guest 
The  well-told  tale,  the  merry  jest. 

The  sunshine  glad  of  loving  looks. 

The  fine  companionship  of  books; 

May  these  inspire  such  full  content 
As  makes  a  joy  of  banishment. 

— Selected 


Christmas  Green. 

Bring  in  the  trailing  forest  moss; 

Bring  cedar,  fir,  and  pine; 

And  green  festoon,  and  wreath,  and  cross. 
Around  the  windows  twine! 

Yes,  Merry  Christmas  let  it  be! 

A  day  to  love  and  give! 

Since  every  soul’s  best  gift  is  He 
Who  came  that  we  might  live. 

• — Lucy,  Larcom. 


A  Christmas  Carol. 

The  moon  that  now  is  shining 
In  skies  so  blue  and  bright. 

Some  ages  since  on  Shepherds 

Who  watched  their  flocks  by  night. 
There  was  no  sound  upon  the  earth 
The  azure  air  was  still. 

The  sheep  in  quiet  clusters  lay 
Upon  the  grassy  hill. 

When  lo!  the  white- winged  Angel 
The  watchers  stood  before. 

And  told  how  Christ  was  born  on  earth 
For  mortals  to  adore; 

He  bade  the  trembling  Shepherds 
Listen,  nor  be  afraid. 

And  told  how  in  a  manger 
The  glorious  child  was  laid. 

When  suddenly  in  the  Heavens 
Appeared  an  Angel  band, 

(The  while  in  reverent  wonder 
The  Syrian  Shepherds  stand.) 

And  all  the  bright  host  chanted 
Words  that  shall  never  cease, — 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest 
On  earth  good-will  and  peace! 

— Adelaide  Procter 


Christmas  Work  with  Pencil,  Scissors,  and  Paste 

By  Minnie  B.  Linn,  New  York. 


Wagon. 

Materials  required.  Heavy  construction  paper 
^olored),  or  white  drawing  paper  7  inches  square. 
Extra  piece  for  pole.  Cardboard  patterns 
^ircles  about  1|  inches  in  diameter),  for  wheels. 
•Scissors.  Pencils.  Art-paste. 

Have  paper  squares  placed  on  desks  straight¬ 
way  before  pupils. 


Q 

• 

o 

P 

o 

OP 

o 

box — if  the  corner  squares  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  cut 
out  entire. 

One  of  the  squares  may  be  cut  into  strips 
for  the  pole. 

Have  pupils  cut  out  pole  having  cross-piece 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  end.  (The  cross¬ 
piece  may  be  omitted,  and  narrow  strips  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  used  for  the  pole.) 

Attach  pole  under  wagon-box,  midway 
at  one  end. 

Paste  a  tiny  yellow  paper  dot  at 
the  center  of  each  wheel,  or  have  the 
dots  made  with  Crayola.  Omit,  if 
you  like,  or  use  different  color. 

Fasten  wheels  in  place  on  sides,’ 
using  art-paste. 

If  colored  construction  paper  is  used; 
a  medium  ^ay  gives  good  results,  as  it 
does  not  soil  easily. 

In  illustration  dotted  lines  represent 
creases,  solid  lines  represent  edges  or 
cuttings. 


Holly. 

Hectograph  as  many  copies  as  re¬ 
quired. 

Have  pupils  color  leaves  green; 
berries  red,  and  the  stems  brown. 

Small  original  drawings  may  be 
made  by  using  a  real  holly  leaf  to 
trace  around.  These  may  be  procured 


7  inrLckvs  ScLtux^ 

Tri  placirrTw‘daVr'’L'fm4''ch^^^ 

9  1  ^  ^  .  One  branch  will  supply  sufficient  leaves  for  a 

2.  Fold  lower  edge  over  to  meet  this  crease,  whole  class. 

Crease.  Open.  _ 

3.  Fold  upper  edge  over  to  meet  first  crease  . 

(middle)  and  crease.  Open.  Christmas  Bell. 

4.  Fold  left  edge  over  to  meet  right  edge.  Hectograph  as  many  copies  of  each  as  re- 

^  ^  1  X  quired;  or  cardboard  patterns  may  be  used  for 

o.  h  old  left  edge  over  to  meet  this  last  crease,  tracing. 

^  ^  •  If  patterns  are  given  to  pupils  to  trace;  have  at 

b.  I  old  rigffi  edge  over  to  meet  middle  crease,  least  one  pattern  for  three  pupils. 

^  zr  ,  ,  Have  pupils  color  bell  red  (or  any  bright  color); 

With  scissors  cut  off  at  the  last  crease  made  with  clapper  brown. 

(cutting  off  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
square).  This  part  has  three  short  creases, 
which  divides  the  strip  into  four  small 
squares. 

Take  pattern  for  wheel,  place  on  each 
small  square,  and  trace  around  with  pencil. 

Cut  these  out  carefully. 

Take  the  large  piece.  With  scissors  cut 
from  the  sides  only — at  the  end  crease — 
to  the  first  long  crease,  on  lines  A,  B, 

C,  D.  Fold  corner  squares  under  sides; 
which  gives  strength  to  the  box, 
and  fasten  securely  in  place 
with  art-paste.  Gummed 
cloth,  cut  in 
small  strips; 
may  be  used 
to  fasten  the 
corners  of  the 
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Cut  out  on  the  outline  and  fasten  on  tape,  or 
on  a  large  sheet  of  cardboard. 

A  small  bow  of  ribbon,  etc.;  tied  on  the 
handle,  makes  a  pretty  finish. 


Christmas 

Stocking. 

Hectograph,  or 
use  cardboard  pat¬ 
terns  for  pupils  to 
trace. 

H  ave  pupils 
color,  using  any 
favorite  color. 
Then  have  the  best 
cut  out  on  the  out¬ 
lines.  Hang  them 
up  around  the 
chimney-place,  or 
any  chosen  place. 


The  Eye*  of  the  Potato. 

A  big  potato  grew  on  a  root, 

And  a  great  many  eyes  had  he 
Yet  lo  and  behold!  down  under  the  mold, 
It  was  far  too  dark  to  see. 

The  gardener’s  fork  soon  found  him  out. 
Tossing  him  up  to  the  light. 

Where  he  lay  on  the  ground  and  gazed 
around 

On  many  a  curious  sight. 

Somebody  gathered  him  up  with  the  rest. 
And  carried  him  off  to  the  cook, 

Who  stripped  him  ouite  bare  and  washed 
him  with  care; 

With  terror  he  shivered  and  shook. 

Poor  fellow!  his  fate  is  sad  to  relate. 

He  was  changed  to  a  ball  of  flour. 

To  his  wrath  and  surprise,  cook  cut  out 
his  eyes 

And  boiled  him  for  half  an  hour! 

—  The  Teachers'  Aid. 


Pieces  to  Speak 


December. 

Ding!  Dong!  Ding!  Dong! 

Hear  the  joy-bells  ring! 

One  and  thirty  little  men 

To  make  them  chime  and  sing. 
Holly-berries  gleam  and  glow; 

Beneath  their  glossy  leaves 
Icicles  hang  glittering  down 
And  sparkle  from  the  eaves; 
Happy  voices  shout  good-will 
To  dear  ones  near  and  far; 

And  over  all  the  earth  shines  fair 
The  light  of  Bethlehem’s  star. 


The  Little  Christmas  Tree. 


The  Christmas  day  was  coming,  the 
Christmas  eve  drew  near; 

The  fir-trees  they  were  talking  low,  at 
midnight  cold  and  clear. 

And  this  was  what  the  fir-tree  said,  in 
all  the  pale  moon  light, 

“Now  which  of  us  shall  chosen  be,  to 
grace  the  ‘Holy  Night’?” 

The  tall  trees  and  the  goodly  trees  raised 
each  a  lofty  head. 

In  glad  and  secret  confidence,  tho  not  a 
word  they  said; 

But  one,  the  baby  of  the  band,  could  not 
restrain  a  sigh, 

“You  all  will  be  approved,”  he  said, 
“but  oh,  what  chance  have  I? 

“I  am  so  small,  so  very  small,  no  one  will 
mark  or  know 

How  thick  and  green  my  needles  are, 
how  true  my  branches  grow; 

Few  toys  or  candles  could  I  hold,  but 
heart  and  will  are  free. 

And  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  know  I  am 
a  Christmas  tree.” 

The  Christmas  angel  hovered  near;  he 
caught  the  grieving  words. 

And  laughing  low  he  hurried  forth,  with 
love  and  pity  stirred; 

He  sought  and  found  St.  Nicholas,  the 
dear  old  Christmas  Saint, 

And  in  his  fatherly,  kindly  ear,  rehearsed 
the  fir-tree’s  plaint. 

Saints  are  all  powerful,  we  know,  so  it 
befell  that  day. 

That,  ax  on  shoulder,  to  the  grove  a 
woodman  took  his  way; 

One  baby  girl  he  had  at  home,  and  he 
went  forth  to  find 

A  little  tree  as  small  as  she,  just  suited 
to  his  mind. 

Oh,  glad  and  proud  the  baby  fir,  amid  its 
brethren  tall. 

To  be  thus  chosen  and  singled  out,  the 
first  among  them  all! 


He  stretched  his  fragrant  branches,  his 
little  heart  beat  fast. 

He  was  a  real  Christmas  tree;  he  had  his 
wish  at  last. 

One  large  and  shining  apple  with  cheeks 
of  ruddy  glow. 

Six  tapers  and  a  tiny  doll,  were  all  that 
he  could  hold. 

The  baby  laughed,  the  baby  crowed,  to 
see  the  tapers  bright; 

The  forest  baby  felt  the  joy,  and  shared 
in  the  delight. 

And  when  at  last  the  tapers  died,  and 
when  the  baby  slept. 

The  little  fir  in  the  silent  night  a  patient 
vigil  kept. 

Tho  scorched  and  brown  his  needles  were, 
he  had  no  heart  to  grieve, 

“I  have  not  lived  in  vain,”  he  said, 
“thank  God  for  Christmas  eve!” 

■ — Susan  Coolidge.  Reprinted  from  The 
Philadelphia  Teacher. 


A  Tale  of  John  Henry  Paul 
Brown. 

John  Henry  Paul  Brown  was  an  excellent 
boy. 

His  mother’s  chief  treasure,  his  father’s 
great  joy; 

He  rose  promptly  at  six,  washed  his  face, 
combed  his  hair. 

Dressed  himself  with  dispatch,  and  his 
bed  put  to  air. 

He  brought  up  the  coal,  and  he  carried  in 
wood — 

Oh,  never  was  boy  so  re-mark-a-bly  good 
As  Master  John  Henry  Paul  Brown. 

When  the  clock  struck  eight-thirty  he 
started  for  school; 

He  never  was  punished,  he  ne’er  broke  a 
rule; 

He  respected  his  teacher,  he  loved  each 
dear  mate, 

He  never  was  absent,  he  never  was  late; 

He  doted  on  grammar;  to  spell  was  his 
joy— 

Oh,  there  never  was  such  a  mag-nif-i-cent 
boy 

As  Master  John  Henry  Paul  Brown! 

’Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  and 
John  was  in  bed. 

But  he  was  not  sleeping,  for  in  his  small 
head 

Was  the  strangest  idea — you  never  could 
guess 

If  you  tried  till  next  summer — and  I  must 
confess, 

Tho  you  may  not  believe  it,  I  tremble 
with  joy 

As  I  write  of  this  won-der-ful,  an-gel-ic 
boy, 

Good  Master  John  Henry  Paul  Brown. 
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Santa  Claus  had  come  down  by  the  old- 
chimney  way. 

And  was  warming  his  hands  when  he 
heard  some  one  say, 

“Dear  Santa,  I  pray  you,  leave  nothing 
for  me. 

But  won’t  you  accept  these  three  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts — see? — 

A  heavier  coat,  a  very  warm  hood. 

And  an  automobile?”  said  John  Henry 
the  Good — 

Kind  Master  John  Henry  Paul  Brown. 

Old  Santa  Claus  gasped  and  fell  down  by 
his  pack; 

He  was  so  overcome  he  kept  crying, 
“Alack! 

That  I  should  pass  hundreds  of  Christ¬ 
mases  thru 

Before  I  encountered  a  lad  just  like  you! 

In  my  life  I  have  given  full  many  a  toy. 

But  received  not  one  thing  from  a  girl  or 
a  boy 

Save  Master  John  Henry  Paul  Brown.” 

J ohn  Henry  went  quietly  back  to  his  bed. 

And  Santa  Claus,  shaking  his  dear,  old 
white  head. 

Took  up  John’s  fine  presents  and  caught 
up  his  pack; 

But  just  as  I  heard  him  again  say, 
“Alack!” 

I  awoke  from  my  dream — and  I  felt 
rather  sad. 

To  think  that  there  never  had  been  such 
a  lad 

As  Master  John  Henry  Paul  Brown. 

— I.  Wright  Hanson  in  St.  Nicholas. 


If  I  Knew. 

If  I  knew  the  box  where  the  smiles  are 
kept 

No  matter  how  large  the  key. 

Or  strong  the  bolt,  I  would  try  so  hard 
’Twould  open,  I  know,  for  me. 

Then  over  the  land  and  the  sea  broad¬ 
cast, 

I’d  scatter  the  smiles  to  play. 

That  the  children’s  faces  might  hold 
them  fast 

For  many  and  many  a  day. 

If  I  knew  a  box  that  was  large  enough 
To  hold  all  the  frowns  I  meet, 

I  would  like  to  gather  them,  every  one. 
From  nursery,  school,  and  street. 

Then,  folding  and  holding,  I’d  pack' 
them  in. 

And,  turning  the  monster  key, 

I’d  hire  a  giant  to  drop  the  box 

To  the  depths  of  the  deep,  deep  sea. 

— Ram’s  Horn. 


Hints  and  Helps 


^  Plans,  Methods,  Devices,  and  Suggestions 

The  Day  Before  Christmas. 

'We  have  always  had  a  Christmas  tree  in  our 
room.  Three  years  ago  I  planned  something  new 
for  the  little  folks,  which  was  very  much  enjoyed. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  a  chimney,  be¬ 
hind  which  Santa  Claus  dispensed  the  small  gifts 
prepared  by  the  pupils,  and  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  donor  and  the  one  who  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  Each  was  topped  by  a  sprig  of  ever¬ 
green.  As  old  Santa’s  deep-sounding  voice  called 
a  name,  the  child  who  answered  to  it  came  for¬ 
ward  to  receive  his  gift.  The  child  then  threw 
a  hook  and  line  over  the  chimney  top  to  Santa 
Claus,  and  after  a  moment  landed — he  knew  not 
what — until  every  child  had  his  gift.  At  a  signal 
all  unwrapped  their  parcels  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  no  child  would  be  without  his  gift.  I  had 
all  parcels  handed  to  me  the  day  preceding  the 
distribution,  and  then  supplied  small  gifts  of  my 
own  for  those  who  had  been  overlooked. 

I  tried  to  impress  the  children  that  the  value 
of  the  gift  must  not  be  looked  for,  only  the  good 
will  of  the  givers,  and  I  encouraged  them  to 
give  things  of  their  own  make. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  before  Santa  began  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  gifts,  we  all  joined  hands  around  his 

Chimney  Den”  and  sang  the  children’s  favorite 
Christmas  song,  Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas.”  After¬ 
ward,  just  before  Santa’s  head  appeared  above 
the  chimney,  we  sang,  “Old  Santa  Comes,”  re¬ 
peating  the  chorus  with  his  help. 

Santa  Claus  then  came  out  and  told  the  boys 
and  girls  about  the  little  Dutch  children  who  set 
their  wooden  shoes  for  him  each  night  before 
Christmas,  and  the  little  Swedes  who  fill  their 
shoes  with  hay  for  the  Christmas  donkey  to  eat 
before  Christmas  morning,  and  the  many  greet¬ 
ings  he  receives  besides  their  stockings  hung  in 
front  of  the  grate. 

Penna.  E.  Maie  Seyfert. 


Will  Readers  Please  Respond? 

Will  you  please  ask  your  readers  thru  the 
columns  of  Teachers  Magazine  to  give  some 
suggestions  as  to  how  they  use  memory  gems  in 
the  second  grade,  or  in  any  grade?  I  wish  to 
know  how  to  make  the  memorizing  of  “gems” 
pleasant. 

I  would  like  also  suggestions  for  busy  work 

Pennsylvania.  Alline  Rank. 


Interesting  Arithmetic. 

This  little  plan  was  contrived  to  interest  and 
wake  up  my  third  grade  children,  one  gray  morning. 

Instead  of  calling  class,  I  gave  the  command: 
?‘Turn  your  books  over.”  All  were  surprised  at 
this  unusual  proceeding  and  were  wide  awake  at 
once..  ^  ‘ 

I  then  asked  them  what  the  first  example  was 
about.  Some  one  remembered  that  it  was  about 
apples. 


From  the  Workshops  of  Many  Teachers 

At  once  several  knew  just  what  was  the  exam¬ 
ple  called  for  and  were  ready  to  give  it. 

The  entire  page  was  worked  out  in  this  manner, 
and  not  once  did  the  children  look  at  their  books. 
Illinois.  Jessie  Alexander. 


Describing  Pictures. 

Perhaps  some  busy  country  school  teacher  may 
be  helped  by  my  plan  for  using  the  pictures  in 
Teachers  Magazine  every  month  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  exercise  in  writing.  I  have  each  child  de¬ 
scribe  or  write  all  he  can  about  the  picture  which 
I  hold  before  the  class. 

This  describing  of  pictures  serves  as  a  change 
in  writing  exercise  and  also  as  a  help  in  language. 

Other  pictures  besides  those  found  in  Teachers 
Magazine  may  be  used.  I  would  suggest  for 
this  purpose  pictures  that  are  interesting  to  the 
children  and  that  have  in  them  some  reference 
to  farm  life. 

I  have  a  question  which  I  would  like  to  have 
answered  in  some  issue  of  Teachers  Magazine: 

How  can  a  teacher  control  the  unruly  boy  or 
children  whose  parents  are  on  the  children’s  side 
when  the]  children  try  to  do  all  they  can  to 
make  the  work  of  the  teacher  hard? 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  line  and 
would  like  some  advice  on  the  matter. 
Wisconsin.  Jessie  D.  Adams. 


Clay  Modeling. 

Early  last  October  we  obtained  permission  to 
dismiss  school  one  afternoon,  and  spend  the  time 
on  the  hill.  While  there  we  collected  enough 
clay  to  use  in  the  winter’s  work.  Three  times 
every  week  we  spent  a  half  hour  modeling  in  clay. 
The  first  few  times  our  efforts  were  feeble,  but 
as  we  became  more  proficient  we  undertook  more 
difficult  subjects.  I  would  select  the  very  best 
work,  after  each  lesson,  and  keep  it  for  public 
inspection.  It  was  really  wonderful  in  such 
short  time  how  quickly  the  imaginative  powers 
of  the  children  developed. 

Indiana.  Nettie  E.  Pleasants. 


A  Method  for  Paragraphing. 

I  tell  the  children  to  look  at  my  big  piece  of 
paper  drawn  on  the  board  and  to  turn  the  lines 
facing  them,  as  mine  are  placed. 

Now,  who  can  find  the  middle  of  the  first  line? 
All  write  Rover  with  a  big  R  right  where  your 
finger  was  placed. 

Who  can  put  two  fingers  on  the  second  line  as 
I  have  mine,  at  the  left  edge?  Here  write  the 
word  I.  How  many  could  write  these  words  after 
I — have  a  and  dog  ?  We  have  room  on  this  line 
for  the  words  His  name. 

Now  place  one  finger  on  the  third  line  and  after 
it  write  is  Rover.  Put  a  period  after  Rover.  On 
the  same  line,  as  we  have  room  and  do  not  want 
to  waste  paper,  write  He  can  jump  high. 

Later  I  work  for  all  words  on  the  right  side  one 
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finger  from  the  edge.  In  two  weeks  or  so  the 
teacher  need  only  suggest  to  a  second  or  third 
grade,  ‘Tirst  word  two  fingers  in,  all  other  words 
one  finger  from  the  edge  of  the  paper.” 

California.  Lucile  Hazard. 


mer  only”  in  parenthesis.  ‘‘Yours  truly  Ern¬ 
est”  was  the  intelligent  closing  of  one  menu. 

The  following  bill  of  fare  was  written  by  a  little 
girl: 

Chittenden  Hotel. 


Primary  Arithmetic. 

Let  the  children  write  want  on  the  board . 
Leave  a  space  below,  then  write  has. 

Place  the  figure  three  before  the  word  want. 
Place  the  figure  two  before  the  word  has.  Draw 
a  line  like  this  in  front  of  the  two  (show  on 
board).  Draw  a  line  under  the  two. 

Now  ask  how  many  has  the  man?  (2)  How 
many  does  he  wa7it  ?  (3)  Cows,  horses,  etc.  Now 

all  write  below  the  line  how  many  the  man  will 
have  to  get. 

When  we  explain  the  example  we  say,  each 
pointing  to  his  own  work.  Two  and  what  (I  tell 
them,  “now,  we  will  call  the  long  mark  in  front 
of  the  two  the  and  what  sign)  make  three?” 

Then — two  and  one  make  three. 

This  method  of  teaching  subtraction,  by  addi¬ 
tion,  has  been  very  successful  in  second  and  third 
grades.  It  may  not  be  new  to  others,  however. 
California.  Lucile  Hazard. 

.  Spelling  for  Fifth  Grade. 

What  should  I  do  to  gain  better  results  in  the 
spelling  lessons?  In  my  despair  I  tried  a  new 
way. 

The  last  five  lessons  in  our  text-book  consisted 
of  names  of  edibles — soups,  vegetables,  nuts; 
fruits,  and  meats. 

I  assigned  a  review  of  these  words  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day’s  lesson  and  the  children  expected 
the  customary  dictation,  or  the  use  of  these  words 
in  sentences.  Instead  of  this,  I  asked  them  to 
write  menus,  using  the  names  of  any  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  hotels,  preparing  breakfast,  luncheon,  and 
dinner.  I  merely  suggested  that  they  use  the 
words  which  we  had  previously  learned,  and 
avoid  putting  on  the  dessert  before  the  soup. 
The  spelling  was  a  great  improvement  over  the 
previous  lessons.  The  novelty  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  appealed  to  the  pupils,  and  their  efforts 
were  doubled.  A  number  of  new  names  appeared 
on  the  “Good  Spellers”  list  at  the  board  the  next 
day,  and  a  spirit  of  good  will  prevailed. 

A  number  of  ludicrous  things  was  written 
on  the  papers  and  some  had  enough  of  a  mix-up 
for  dinner  to  cause  the  diner  to  have  dyspepsia 
for  sit  least  a  year.  One  boy  wrote  watermelon 
for  an  item,  and  enclosed  the  words  “In  sum- 


BILL  OF  PARE. 

Thursday,  April  5,  ’06. 
Breakfast. 

Fried  Ham  and  Eggs. 
French  Rolls. 
Cereals. 

Assorted  Fruits. 
Coffee. 


Radishes. 


Fruit. 


Luncheon. 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup. 

Prime  Roast  Beef. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 

Olives. 

Parker  House  Rolls. 

Salted  Almonds. 

Coffee. 


Tomato  Soup 

Chicken. 
Sweet  Potatoes. 
New  Peas. 


jjinner. 


Fried  Halibut. 


Stewed  Tomatoes. 


Ox  Tail  Soup. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 
Mashed  Potatoes. 
Sweet  Corn. 


Radishes.  Onions. 

Peach  Pie.  Raspberry  Pie. 

Strawberry  Short  Cake. 

Ice  Cream. 

Tea  Coffee.  Cocoa. 


Here  is  another  example: 


Hotel  Neil. 

BILL  OF  FARE. 

Thursday,  April  5,  1906. 

Breakfast. 

One  Wheat  Biscuit. 

One  Veal  Steak. 

Two  Pieces  of  Bread. 

Cup  of  Coffee. 

Luncheon. 

Two  Sandwiches. 

Glass  of  Water. 

A  Slice  of  Cold  Liver. 

1 

Dinner. 

Spinach.  One  Mackerel. 

A  Dish  of  Turtle  Soup. 

Four  or  Five  Potatoes. 

Carnations  for  Center  of  Table. 

Tt  is  discernible  at  a  glance  what  child  has  at 
any  time  taken  meals  at  hotels.  This  work  can 
be  correlated  with  the  drawing  lesson  by  decorat¬ 
ing  the  menu  cards  with  appropriate  designs. 
Ohio.  Ernestine  Karger. 


A  Christmas  Blackboard  Hint  by  Nelle  Spangler,  Mustain,  Illinois. 


Nature  Lessons  for  the  Reader  Class 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  Minnesota 


Christmas  Trees. 

My  name  is  Pine  Tree. 

My  body  is  long  and  straight. 

My  branches  are  around  my  body  in  rings. 

One  row  of  my  branches  fall  off  every  year. 

I  show  how  many  birthdays  I  have  had  by 
the  rows  of  rings  around  my  body. 

My  lowest  branches  are  the  largest. 

My  shape  is  like  a  cone. 

The  snow  slides  off  my  branches  like  lit¬ 
tle  boys  sliding  down  hill. 

If  the  snow  did  not  slide  off,  it  is  so  heavy 
that  it  would  break  off  my  branches. 

I  am  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
tall. 

I  am  sometimes  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old. 

My  bark  is  brown. 

My  leaves  are  shaped  like  needles. 

My  needles  are  sharp. 

My  leaves  are  green  all  winter. 

Maple  Tree  drops  her  leaves  in  winter. 

My  leaves  stay  on  till  spring. 

I  am  the  only  tree  whose  leaves  stay  on  all 
winter. 

They  call  me  evergreen. 

When  my  needles  are  dry  they  make  sweet 
pillows. 

I  sometimes  have  gum  for  the  little  ones. 

My  fruit  is  brown  cones. 

I  have  little  brown  seeds  hidden  under  the 
scales. 


Some  of  my  cones  grow  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

My  cones  are  sometimes  six  inches  long. 
The  squirrels  like  to  eat  my  seeds. 

My  roots  run  in  the  ground. 

They  do  not  go  down  as  far  as  the  roots 
of  other  trees. 

I  am  shaped  like  a  top  with  the  point  up. 
My  seeds  have  wings. 

The  wind  carries  them  about. 

They  fall  to  the  ground. 

Mother  Earth  covers  them  with  a  blanket 
of  earth  and  leaves. 

They  do  not  wake  up  all  winter. 

They  wake  up  in  the  spring. 

I  make  more  lumber  than  any  other  tree. 
Hundreds  of  men  go  to  the  forests  to  cut 
me  down. 

They  work  there  all  winter. 

In  the  spring  they  float  me  down  the  rivers. 
Houses  and  ships  are  made  from  me. 
Bears  and  rabbits  live  under  my  branches 
all  winter. 

Birds  stay  in  them,  too. 

My  leaves  keep  the  cold  away  from  them. 
My  family  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tree 
families. 

I  am  sometimes  brought  into  houses. 

I  have  other  fruit  instead  of  cones. 

Dolls  and  carts  and  other  toys  grow  on  me. 
All  the  children  love  me. 

I  am  the  Christmas  Tree. 
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The  Water  Drops. 

There  were  once  some  little  water  drops 
in  a  pail  in  the  kitchen. 

Some  one  put  them  in  a  kettle. 

The  kettle  was  put  over  a  fire. 

In  a  little  while  the  drops  began  to  dance. 

The  water  was  boiling  you  think 

Yes,  but  the  water  drops  were  having  a 
good  time. 

How  light  they  kept  growings 

At  last  some  grew  so  light  they  floated  out. 

They  floated  around  in  the  air  for  a  while. 

Then  they  went  to  the  window  to  rest. 

The  window  was  cold  and  they  froze  fast. 

They  stayed  there  till  the  warm  sun  shone. 

The  sun  changed  them  to  drops  of  water 
again. 

They  rolled  down  the  window  and  lay  on 
the  sill. 

How  warm  the  sun  felt! 

The  drops  grew  lighter  and  soon  were 
changed  into  vapor. 

This  time  they  went  to  help  make  a  cloud. 

There  they  met  many  little  friends. 

What  fun  they  had!  The  wind  tried  to 
catch  them. 

Over  and  over  they  went,  making  cloud 
pictures. 

They  went  a  long  way  in  their  play. 

All  at  once  they  met  a  cold  wind. 

They  tried  to  hurry  on,  but  it  was  hard  to 
do  so. 

They  were  getting  heavy.  Down,  down 
they  went. 

“Oh,  see  it  rain,”  said  a  little  boy. 

And  so  it  did.  There  were  drops  falling 
from  the  cloud. 

Some  drops  got  very  cold. 

They  froze  as  they  fell. 

Do  you  know  what  we  call  frozen  rain¬ 
drops  ? 

We  call  them  hailstones. 


Water-Dust. 

We  boiled  water  in  a  dish. 

Steam  came  out  of  the  spout. 

The  steam  looked  like  white  smoke. 

We  call  it  water- dust. 

We  could  not  see  water-dust  near  the  spout. 
We  put  a  cold  slate  in  the  water-dust. 

We  saw  little  drops  of  water  on  the  slate. 
The  cold  slate  made  rain  of  the  water-dust. 


Clouds. 

See  all  the  clouds  floating  in  the  air! 

How  high  they  sail  and  how  soft  they  look! 
Do  you  know  what  makes  the  clouds 
They  were  vapor  in  the  air. 

They  were  very  light. 

A  breeze  carried  them  high  in  the  air. 

It  was  cold  up  there. 

The  cold  air  changed  the  vapor  into  water- 
dust. 

The  little  specks  kept  close  together. 
When  we  looked  up  we  saw  the  clouds. 

Do  you  see  the  pictures  they  make 
I  like  to  watch  them  change  in  shape. 
They  change  color,  too. 

Sometimes  they  are  white  and  fleecy. 
Sometimes  they  are  black  and  grey. 
Sometimes  they  have  beautiful  colors. 
Look  at  them  at  sunset  and  you  will  see. 
One  day  the  clouds  were  very  dark. 

They  kept  growing  blacker  and  blacker. 
Up  in  the  air  a  cold  wind  was  blowing. 

It  met  the  clouds. 

Do  you  know  what  happened  then  .? 

The  water-dust  formed  into  little  drops. 
The  drops  were  heavy  and  could  not  float 
in  the  air. 

Down  they  came  in  a  shower. 

After  the  shower  the  sun  came  out. 

It  was  very  warm. 

The  water  drops  began  to  dry  up. 

Where  do  you  think  they  went 
Why,  the  heat  changed  them  into  vapor, 
and  they  went  up  in  the  air. 

Perhaps  they  made  another  cloud. 


Snow. 

One  day  the  clouds  were  having  a  play. 
They  were  chasing  each  other  around. 

A  freezing  wind  was  blowing. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  it  did  ? 

It  caught  the  clouds. 

It  changed  the  water-dust  to  ice-dust,  or 
flakes  of  snow. 

The  snowflakes  fall  just  as  rain-drops  do. 
Did'  you  ever  look  at  snowflakes 
They  look  like  stars. 

They  do  not  all  look  alike. 

How  softly  snowflakes  fall! 

If  the  sun  is  very  warm  it  will  melt  the 
snow. 

It  will  change  it  into  vapor. 

Lillian  C.  Flint. 


December,  1905 
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Be  Congenial;  Not  Dictatorial. 

None  of  us  put  too  great  a  value  on  friend¬ 
ship;  and  yet,  how  much  it  is  worth!  To  be 
able  to  make  friends  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  suc¬ 
cess.  While  all  are  not  so  constituted  that  the 
term  ‘‘mixer”  may  be  applied  to  them,  yet  one 
may  gain  much  in  this  line  by  continually  trying. 

A  teacher  can  easily  lose  prestige  by  not  being 
of  a  pleasant  and  sympathetic  nature.  No  one 
likes  the  company  of  an  iceberg  or  a  sphynx. 

Are  you  a  Superintendent?  Then  be  friendly 
with  your  teachers.  They  are  the  ones  whom 
you  should  help:  and  how  are  you  to  do  it?  By 
holding  yourself  aloof  from  them?  Acting  far 
superior  to  them?  Not  respecting  their  wishes? 
Not  tolerating  their  ideas?  This  would  be  a  poor 
way  to  win  them.  Never  be  dictatorial;  put 
yourself  in  their  place;  give  your  orders  in  the 
form  of  suggestions;  make  changes  by  degrees. 
Above  all,  be  sociable. 

Are  you  a  rural  teacher?  If  so,  you  have  a 
chance  to  make  friends  with  the  noblest  of  God’s 
creatures — a  little  child.  Every  teacher  should 
realize  that  children  have  certain  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  that  should  be  respected.  Not  heeding  this 
has  caused  trouble  to  more  than  one  young  peda- 
gog.  Do  not  think  that  because  you  have  the 
scholastic  position  of  teacher  that  your  jurisdic¬ 
tion  extends  over  that  of  nature.  Be  careful  not 
to  overstep  your  limits.  Be  kind  and  considerate 
of  the  pupils’  needs.  Mingle  with  them;  _  be  one 
of  them,  but  always  possess  manly  bearing;  lift 
them  up;  be  jolly;  keep  sweet.  Don’t  even  be 
dictatorial  with  the  children.  Be  firm;  positive 
in  your  tone,  and  resolute  in  your  determinations; 
but  leave  out  the  overbearing  spirit.  Not  even  a 
child  likes  a  ‘  ‘  boss.’  ’  Might  makes  right  no  longer. 

Cheer  up;  brother;  sister,  go  to  school  with  a 
smile,  and  make  new  friends  as  the  days  flit  away. 

Missouri.  Roy  V.  '‘Ellis. 

Why  We  Like  School. 

An  exercise  for  the  smallest  class. 

First  Child: 

Why  do  you  like  to  come  to  school? 

Now  tell  me,  tell  me  true. 

Second  Child: 

I  like  to  sing  our  pretty  songs; 

And  read  our  primer  thru. 

Third  Child: 

I  like  the  music  lesson; 

And  writing  on  my  slate. 

Fourth  Child: 

I  like  the  games  we  play  sometimes 

When  no  one  has  been  late. 

Fifth  Child: 

I  like  to  have  gjnnnastic  drill 

And  march  around  in  line. 

Sixth  Child: 

I  like  the  games  we  play  outside; 

Oh,  recess  is  just  fine! 

Seventh  Child: 

We  like  our  school  so  very  much 
That  really  this  is  so: 

At  four  o’clock  when  school  is  out 
All  together  \  We  almost  hate  to  go. 


Nature  Study  in  Primary  Schools. 

Water. 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  Minnesota. 

Hold  a  vessel  of  water  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp. 

What  is  the  first  change  you  see  in  the  water? 

The  rising  of  little  bubbles. 

In  the  bubbles  is  air. 

They  grow  larger  and.  larger  as  the  water  gi-ows 
warmer. 

Find  the  temperature  of  the  water  now. 

Watch  the  thermometer  till  after  the  water 
boils. 

Soon  steam  rises  and  turns  to  vapor. 

The  bubbles  are  large. 

The  water  boils. 

It  goes  off  into  the  air  as  vapor. 

You  find  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
about  212  degrees. 

Why  does  it  stop  there? 

See,  there  is  more  and  more  vapor  every  minute. 

If  we  leave  our  vessel  long  enough  over  the 
flame,  all  the  water  will  change  to  vapor. 

No  Coffee 

THE  DOCTOR  SAID. 

Coffee  slavery  is  not  much  different  from 
alcohol  or  any  other  drug.  But  many  people 
don’t  realize  that  coffee  contains  a  poisonous; 
habit-forming  drug — caffeine. 

They  get  into  the  habit  of  using  coffee;  and  no 
wonder,  when  some  writers  for  respectable  maga¬ 
zines  and  papers  speak  of  coffee  as  “harmless.” 

Of  course  it  doesn’t  paraliyze  one  in  a  short 
time  like  alcohol,  or  put  one  to  sleep  like  mor¬ 
phine,  but  it  slowly  acts  on  the  heart,  kidneys; 
and  nerves,  and  soon  forms  a  drug-habit,  just 
the  same,  and  one  that  is  the  cause  of  many 
overlooked  ailments. 

“  I  wish  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  other  coffee 
slaves,”  writes  a  Vt.  young  lady;  “What  Postum 
Food  Coffee  has  done  for  me. 

“Up  to  a  year  ago  I  thought  I  could  not  eat 
my  breakfast  if  I  did  not  have  at  least  2  cups  of 
coffee,  and  sometimes  during  the  day,  if  very 
tired,  I  would  have  another  cup. 

“  I  was  annoyed  with  indigestion;  heart  trouble; 
bad  feeling  in  my  head,  and  sleeplessness.  Our 
family  doctor,  whom  I  consulted,  asked  me  if  I 
drank  coffee.  I  said  I  did  and  could  not  get 
along  without  it. 

“He  told  me  it  was  the  direct  cause  of  my 
ailments,  and  advised  me  to  drink  Postum.  I 
had  no  faith  in  it,  but  finally  tried  it.  The  first 
cup  was  not  boiled  long  enough  and  was  distasteful 
and  I  vowed  I  would  not  drink  any  more. 

“  But  after  a  neighbor  told  me  to  cook  it  longer, 
I  found  Postum  was  much  superior  in  flavor  to 
my  coffee.  I  am  no  longer  nervous,  my  stomach 
troubles  have  ceased,  my  heart  action  is  fine; 
and  from  105  lbs.  weight  when  I  began  Postum; 
I  now  weigh  138  lbs.  I  give  all  the  credit  to 
Postum,  as  I  did  not  change  my  other  diet  in 
any  way.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.;  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road 
to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 
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A  Doctor’s  Trials. 

He  Sometimes  Gets  Sick  Like  Other  People, 

Even  doing  good  to  people  is  hard  work  if  you  have 
too  much  of  it  to  do. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  hard-working, 
conscientious  family  doctor.  He  has  troubles  of  his 
own — often  gets  caught  in  the  rain  or  snow,  or  loses  so 
much  sleep  he  sometimes  gets  out  of  sorts.  An  over¬ 
worked  Ohio  doctor  tells  his  experience: 

“About  three  years  ago  as  the  result  of  doing  two 
men’s  work,  attending  a  large  practice  and  looking  after 
the  details  of  another  business,  my  health  broke  down 
completely,  and  I  was  little  better  than  a  physical  wreck. 

“I  suffered  from  indigestion  and  constipation,  loss  of 
weight  and  appetite,  bloating  and  pain  after  meals,  loss 
of  memory  and  lack  of  nerve  force  for  continued  mental 
application. 

“I  became  irritable,  easily  angered,  and  despondent 
without  cause.  The  heart’s  action  became  irregular 
and  weak,  with  frequent  attacks  of  palpitation  during 
the  first  hour  or  two  after  retiring. 

“Some  Grape-Nuts  and  cut  bananas  came  for  my 
lunch  one  day  and  pleased  me  particularly  with  the 
result.  I  got  more  satisfaction  from  it  than  from  anything 
I  had  eaten  for  months,  and  on  further  investigation 
and  use,  adopted  Grape-Nuts  for  my  morning  and  evening 
meals,  served  usually  with  cream  and  a  sprinkle  of  salt 
or  sugar. 

“My  improvement  was  rapid  and  permanent  in  weight 
as  well  as  in  physical  and  mental  endurance.  In  a  word, 
I  am  filled  with  the  joy  of  living  again,  and  continue 
the  daily  use  of  Grape-Nuts  for  breakfast  and  often  for  the 
evening  meal. 

“The  little  pamphlet,  ‘The  Road  to  Wellville,’  found 
in  pkgs.,  is  invariably  saved  and  handed  to  some  needy 
atient  along  with  the  indicated  remedy.”  Name  given 
j  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  “'There’s  a  reason.” 


Envelope  or  Court  Plaster  Case. 

See  article  by  Anna  J.  Linehan  on  page  275. 

The  envelope  for  the  court  plaster  case  can  be  made 
from  manilla,  water-color  paper,  or  heavy  construction 
paper.  It  will  require  a  piece  6"x4J".  This  can  then 
be  folded  in  thirds  on  the  longer  diameter.  One  and 
one-half  inches  from  each  corner  mark  off  a  point, 

and  fold  thru  these  points.  The 
corners  on  the  diagram  should 
be  cut  off,  leaving  the  squares  on 
the  center  for  flaps  to  fold  to 
center.  The  corners  of  these  flaps 
may  be  curved  or  square.  An 
opening  should  be  cut  in  the  lower 
oblong  for  the  flap  or  fold  of  the 
upper  section  to  slip  into.  The 
front  of  the  envelope  may  be 
decorated  with  corner  design  or  one  in  the  center 
with  a  greeting  printed  neatly  on  one  corner. 

Christmas  Riddles. 

By  Alice  E.  Allen,  New  York. 

For  four  little  children.  First  carries  tiny  Christ¬ 
mas  tree;  second,  toy  Santa  Claus;  third,  empty- 
stocking;  fourth,  pretty  motto,  “Merry  Christmas.” 
All  of  these  are  hidden  behind  backs  until  named. 
If  desired,  children  of  audience,  or  selected  children 
may  “guess,”  as  opportunity  is  given,  and  object 
held  up,  each  time. 

First: — 

Festoons  of  pop-corn  white  as  snow, 

A  hundred  tapers  twinkling. 

Such  spicy  perfume,  such  a  glow 
Of  colored  tinsel  crinkling. 

Now — riddle,  riddle,  riddle,  ree. 

And  what  am  I?  The  Christmas  Tree. 

Second: — * 

I’m  up  stairs,  down  stairs,  while  you  sleep. 

Oh,  oh,  but  this  is  fun-time. 

Such  trinkets,  all  for  you  to  keep. 

Left  everywhere  at  one  time. 

Now  riddle,  riddle,  riddle,  pause — 

And  who  knows  me?  I’m  Santa  Claus. 

Third: — 

A-hanging  in  the  firelight  dim, 

I  never  trouble  borrow. 

For  tho  to-night  I’m  long  and  thin, 

I  shall  be  plump  to-morrow. 

So,  riddle,  riddle, — children  flocking 

Guess — who  am  I?  The  Christmas  Stocking. 

Fourth: — 

Oh,  such  a  happy  message — I, 

So  short  and  bright  and  jolly, 

I  ring  from  bells  that  tinkle  by, 

I  flash  from  scarlet  holly. 

Now,  riddle,  riddle,  do  not  miss, 

I  am — I  am — “A  Merry  Christmas.” 

AW:— (Tree,  Santa,  Stocking,  and  Motto  held  high):— 
Now,  take  us  every  single  one. 

And  put  us  all  together, 

Add  little  hearts  brimful  of  fun, 

And  clear  crisp  sparkling  weather. 

And  pour  in  joy  and  love  beside - - 

What  do  we  make? — The  Christmas-Tide! 


Your  Druggist  Will  Tell  You  That  Murine  Eye  Remedy 
Cures  Eyes.  Makes  Weak  Eyes  Strong— Doesn’t  Smart. 
Soothes  Eye  Pain — Sells  for  50c. 


Talks  About  Books 


Readers  of  Teachers  Magazine  do  not  need  to  be  told 
what  excellent  entertainments  Miss  Bertha  Bush  gets  up 
for  use  with  little  children.  Miss  Bush  is  herself  a  pri¬ 
mary  teacher,  and  she  knows  just  how  hard  it  is  to  teach 
children  anything  long  or  difficult,  and  how  easy  it  is  to 
arrange  simple  entertainments  that  will  delight  both  the 
children  and  their  fond  mammas — if  one  only  knows  how. 
Special  Days  with  the  Little  Folks  is  a  book  of  enter¬ 
tainments  by  Miss  Bush,  that  cover  all  the  special  days 
of  the  year.  It  includes  a  sun-flower  entertainment  for 
autumn;  a  bird  entertainment  suitable  for  the  time  when 
the  birds  are  flying  away  to  the  South;  a  Thanksgiving 
celebration,  and  exercises  for  Christmas,  Washington’s 
Birthday,  Easter,  Memorial  Day,  and  an  entertainment 
suitable  for  any  season  in  the  year,  to  be  used  with  the 
tiniest  folks  of  all.  Every  one  of  these  entertainments 
has  been  used  in  Miss  Bush’s  own  school-room,  and  with 
every  one  of  them  pupils  and  guests  were  delighted. 
Each  is  easy  to  get  up,  and  each  will  be  used  again  and 
again  in  other  school-rooms,  all  over  the  English-speaking 
world.  Don’t  you  want  to  try  them  with  your  children? 
Price,  25  cents. 


The  Little  Talks  on  School  Management,  by  Randall 
N.  Saunders,  forms  an  excellent  manual  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  young  teachers  looking  for  help  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  discipline.  Experienced  teachers,  too,  will  And 
in  these  pages  a  wealth  of  useful  hints  on  the  problems  of 
the  every-day  life  of  the  school.  A  splendid  spirit  per¬ 
vades  the  book,  and  the  reader  feels  at  every  page  that 
the  suggestions  have  sprung  from  the  actual  practice  of  a 
thoughtful  teacher.  'The  neat  appearance  of  the  book 
ought  to  prove  an  additional  argument  for  its  wide  cir¬ 
culation.  The  more  copies  of  the  book  there  are  abroad, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  schools.  16mo.  68  pages. 

Cloth,  50  cents. 


Plans  and  devices  tested  in  the  class-room  and  found 
successful  have  a  practical  value  which  teachers  readily 
appreciate.  What  others  have  found  helpful  is  worth 
knowing.  Physicians  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
prescriptions  that  have  produced  desired  results.  Equally 
alert  teachers  will  want  to  have  the  book  of  Hints  and 
Helps  from  Many  School  Rooms,  collected  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  C.  S.  Griffin,  editor  of  Our  Times,  and  a  teacher 
of  wide  and  varied  experience.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers  have  contributed  to  this  handy  volume.  In 
appearance  the  book  is  very  attractive.  To  those  looking 
about  for  suggestions  that  will  add  newness  and  interest 
to  the  daily  routine  of  the  school-room,  the  book  is 
heartily  commended.  182  pages.  Cloth.  $1.00. 


The  Children’s  Book  is  a  treasure  house  planned  to 
last  thru  the  year.  It  is  all  kinds  of  books  in  one.  As 
children  are  ever  “chasing  after  the  story,”  this  is  the 
most  prominent  feature.  Yet  in  the  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures,  large  and  small,  the  suggestions  for  easy  drawing, 
and  the  fun  of  various  kinds,  there  is  abundance  of  other 
interesting  and  valuable  material.  The  book  is  arranged 
by  months  and  seasons.  Beginning  with  Christmas 
material,  it  follows  with  winter  stories,  pictures,  and 
plays.  The  portion  devoted  to  spring  will  be  enjoyed 
particularly  m  the  season  of  winds,  rains,  fresh-grown 
flowers,  and  the  return  of  the  birds.  Then  comes  the 
summer,  with  suggestions  and  plays  for  the  long  vacation. 
The  cycle  of  the  year  is  completed  with  stories  of  harvest, 
nut-gathering,  squirrels,  and  ending  with  a  Jack-’o- 
Lantern  party  and  Thanksgiving  tales.  The  type  is 
large,  good  for  the  eyes  of  young  readers,  and  the  binding 
is  exceptionally  attractive,  with  a  beautiful  Christmas 
cover.  For  supplementary  reading  it  will  be  found  just 
the  thing.  Special  terms  for  quantities  will  be  made 
to  teachers  and  school  boards  on  application.  200  pages. 
9x1 1^.  Boards.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 


Fortify  the  system  against  disease  by  purifying  and  en¬ 
riching  the  blood — in  other  words,  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


The  Headless  Horseman  is  a  drama  arranged  for 
school  use.  It  is  suited  to  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades, 
or  to  older  young  people.  It  is  based  on  Washington 
Irving’s  “Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,”  and  a  merrier 
little  entertainment  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  this 
supplies.  It  is  in  two  scenes,  and  requires  about  half 
an  hour  The  speakers  are  the  well-known  characters 
of  the  “Legend,”  Ichabod  Crane,  Katrina  Van  Tassel, 
Brom.  Bones,  etc.,  besides  a  company  of  school  children, 
and  the  visitors  at  the  Van  Tassel’s  house,  thus  allowing 
any  number  of  pupils  to  take  part.  Price,  15  cents. 


Young  people,  like  their  elders,  are  more  or  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  but  also  like  their 
elders,  young  people  are  more  interested  in  the  problems 
of  every-day  life  than  in  war-like  affairs.  Of  course,  it 
is  right  that  our  histories  should  lay  emphasis  upon  the 
important  wars  that  have  done  so  much  to  make  our 
country  what  it  is,  but  on  the  other  hand  pupils  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  of  that  which  has  given 
our  country  its  development  along  social  and  moral  lines, 
and  this  is  what  Mr.  Judson  Wade  Shaw  has  done  in  his 
Uncle  Sam  and  His  Children.  The  story  of  the  growth 
of  our  country  from  the  first  beginnings  is  told  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  manner,  and  boys  and  girls  will  both  understand  and 
thoroly  enjoy  it.  'The  book  is  quite  unlike  anything  else 
that  has  been  published  for  the  use  of  young  people  in 
our  schools.  It  can  be  used  advantageously  as  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  ordinary  text-book  in  United  States 
history,  in  any  of  the  grammar  grades.  In  fact,  the 
points  which  the  author  has  emphasized  are  so  important, 
and  have  been  so  generally  neglected  in  history  text¬ 
books,  that  it  hardly  seems  that  a  pupil’s  knowledge  of 
history  can  be  far  reaching  or  complete  without  the  aid 
of  some  such  book  as  this.  It  is  printed  in  large  type,  is 
well  bound,  and  the  text  is  enlivened  by  most  interesting 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.20. 


Tillikins  and  His  Dinah,  to  be  acted  out  in  panto¬ 
mime,  is  a  most  amusing  ballad.  The  pantomime  calls 
for  three  characters,  and  is  most  charming  when  these 
parts  are  taken  by  a  little  girl  and  two  little  boys.  The 
song,  an  old  English  ballad,  is  to  be  sung  behind  the 
scenes,  while  the  three  wee  actors  make  suitable  gestures 
against  a  sheet.  “Villikins”  will  do  much  toward 
making  any  sort  of  evening  entertainment  a  success. 
Price,  15  cents. 


Good  Blood 

Nourishes  and  supports  every  membrane  and  tissue, 
every  bone  and  muscle  of  the  body,  and  enables 
every  organ  to  perform  its  functions  naturally  and 
perfectly; 

It  is  the  best  gift  of  parent  to  child,  and  should 
be  carefully  safe-guarded. 

If  you  have  lost  your  appetite,  if  you  get  tired 
easily,  feel  run  down,  dull  or  listless,  without  am¬ 
bition  or  courage,  your  blood  is  no  longer  good 
blood,  but  needs  purifying,  enriching  or  revitalizing. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Makes  good  blood,  cures  scrofula,  eczema,  psoriasis, 
humors  of  every  kind  and  degree;  Buy  a  bottle  to¬ 
day.  Insist  on  having  Hood’s. 

In  the  usual  liquid  form  or  in  chocolated  tablets  known  as 
Sarsatabs.  100  doses  $i.  C.  I.  Hood  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN— Series  I 

This  is  a  great  bargain  in  Christmas  Cards  and  is 
fully  the  equal  of  anything  we  have  heretofor  offered. 
It  consists  of  two  cards.  tied  together  with 

silk  ribbon.  The  design  on  the  first  card  is  scenery 
and  flowers,  elegantly  lithographed  and  embossed, 
with  Ooristmas  and  Ne  w  Year  greeting.  The  second 
card  has  a  short  poem  appropriate  for  tlhristmas  and 
New  Year,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  holly,  the  leaves 
and  berries  being  in  their  natural  colors  of  green  and 
red.  It  is  an  elegant  card  in  every  respect  and  we 
guarantee  satisfaction.  By  making  them  in  immense 
quantities  we  are  able  to  cut  the  price  to 

3c.  each,  40  for 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN— Series  2 

This  is  similar  in  ai  general  way  to  the  card  de¬ 
scribed  above,  but  is  considerably  larger,  being 
inches.  It  is  also  tied  with  wider  ribbon. 

5c.  each,  24  for 
OTHER  STYLES— Single  Cards 
Series  A — About  embossed,  assorted 

designs,  1  c.  each,  120  for  31 

Series  C — About  embossed,  assorted  designs 

1  I -2c.  each,  80  for  31 


Series  E — Very  pretty,  6x7,  embossed,  flowers  and 
scenery,  2c.  each  60  for  31 

Series  H — 5^x8^,  embossed,  cut  out  edge,  beau¬ 
tiful  designs  in  scenery  and  cut  flowers,  big  value  for 
the  money,  4c  each.  30  for  31 

Christmas  Booklets — Elegantly Uihographed 

imported  goods,  none  prettier  made. 

6C..  iOc.,  I5c.,  20c.,  25c.,  each 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN— Series  3 

This  is  the  largest  and  finest  Christmas  Card  we 
make.  Nothing  equal  to  it  can  be  found  elsewhere.  It 
canslsts  of  two  cards,  5x83^,  tied  with  ribbon.  The  first 
cardis  elegantlylithograpned,  embossed  and  enameled. 
There  are  four  center  designs— two  of  kittens  and 
flowers  and  two  of  landscapes— which  are  sent  assorted. 
On  the  second  card  is  printed  an  appropriate  Christ¬ 
mas  selection. 

6c.  each.  20  for  31 

We  can  add  a  third  card  with  name  of  school, 
teacher,  officers,  and  pupils,  specially  printed,  at  an 
additional  cost  of  50c.  for  any  number.  If 
yos  wish  your  photo  placed  on  this  card,  send  a  photo 
to  copy  from,  and  add  26c.  for  the  first  10,  and  lo.  for 
each  additional  one. 

Photo  Postcards 

Send  us  a  good  clear  photo  from  which  to  copy  and 
we  will  reproduce  it  on  postcards  by  our  photo  process. 

I  They  are  all  the  rage  just  now.  _  Send  them  lo  your 
:  friends  with  a  Christmas  greeting.  We  can  copy  a 
I  portrait,  a  view,  or  any  photo.  Photo  will  be  returned 
1  uninjured. 

I  12  for  48c.,  3c.  for  each  additional 
I  one.  Postpaid — All  goods  sent  postpaid  at  the 
j  prices  quoted.  Cash  must  accompany  eyery  order. 

I  Catalogue  free. 

-  MILFORD,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  WILCOX, 


GOOD  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  BOOKS 

THREE  ROMANCES  OF  A  PHILOSOPHER 

IN  PURSUIT  OF  DREAMS  By  Arthur  henry 

AN  ISLAND  CABIN.  The  Dream  of  Idleness 

THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  WOODS.  A  Dream  of  Country  Life 

Just  published :  LODGINGS  IN  TOWN.  The  Dream  of  Greatness 

Illustrated.  12mo,  cloth,  boxed,  $4.00  per  set ;  $1.50  per  volume. 

“  If  it’s  the  truth  it’s  mighty  good  stuff,  if  it’s  fiction  it’s  a  thousand  per  cent,  better 
because  it  gets  us  vitally  interested  in  make-believe  people  by  the  simplest  of  means.” 

— Cleveland  Leader. 


Naming  Animals. 

As  so  many  teachers  have  trouble  in 
getting  the  little  folks  interested  in  their 
work  I  am  going  to  tell  of  one  of  my  plans 
that  has  proved  helpful  along  the  line  of 
oral  language. 

The  first  child  thinks  of  some  animal, 
but  instead  of  telling  its  name,  tells 
something  about  it — appearance,  food, 
etc.,  and  the  others  guess  its  name.  Of 
course  the  one  guessing  the  right  animal 
has  the  next  “turn.” 

Sometimes  we  use  birds,  vegetables, 
or  flowers,  instead  of  animals,  but  the 
children  all  seem  to  enjoy  the  animals 
best. 

Michigan.  Amy  O.  Burns. 


The  Three  Kings. 

Three  kings  came  riding  from  far  away. 

Melchior,  Caspar,  and  Baltazar; 

Three  wise  men  out  of  the  East  were  they. 

They  traveled  by  night  and  they  slept  by 
day. 

For  their  guide  was  a  beautiful,  won¬ 
derful  star. 

The  star  was  so  beautiful,  large,  and  clear, 

That  all  the  other  stars  in  the  sky 

Became  a  white  mist  in  the  atmosphere, 

And  by  this  they  knew  that  the  coming 
was  near 

Of  the  Prince  foretold  in  the  prophecy. 

Three  caskets  they  bore  on  their  saddle¬ 
bows, 

Three  caskets  of  gold,  with  golden  keys; 

Their  robes  were  of  crimson  silk,  with 
rows 

Of  bells,  and  pomegranates  and  furbelows. 

Their  turbans  like  blossoming  almond 
trees. 

— Reprinted  from  The  Philadelphia 

Teacher. 


Only  One  Life. 

’Tis  not  for  man  to  trifle:  life  is  brief 
And  sin  is  here. 

Our  age  is  but  the  falling  of  a  leaf 
A  dropping  tear. 

We  have  no  time  to  sport  away  the 
hours ; 

All  must  be  earnest  in  a  world  like  ours* 

Not  many  lives,  but  only  one  have  we  ; 
One,  only  one. 

How  sacred  should  that  one  life  ever  be — 
Day  alter  day  filled  up  with  blessed  toil^ 
Hour  after  hour  still  bringing  in  new 
spoil  1 


A.  S.  &  COMTANY 


N1.W  YOKK 


— Anon. 
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Arithmetic. 

Some  Examples  for  Advanced  Pupils. 

1.  How  many  rails,  22  feet  long,  will  be  required 
for  21  miles  of  railway? 

2.  From  A.  to  B.;  two  towns,  is  1  mile,  2  rods; 
from  C.  to  D.;  two  others,  is  4,284  feet;  how 
many  more  yards  from  A.  to  B.  than  from  C. 
to  D.? 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  14  barrels  of  vinegar; 
at  28  cents  a  gallon? 

4.  Multiply  the  sum  of  675  and  786  by  the 
product  of  98  and  47. 

5.  Mr.  T.  has  214  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  58 
bushels  of  oats,  and  375  bushels  of  winter  wheat; 
how  much  is  all  his  wheat  worth  at  $1.09  per 
bushel? 

6.  A  farmer  sold  57  hogs  at  $2  each;  48  sheep 
at  $3.50  each,  24  cows  at  $35  each,  and  6  horses 
at  $138  each;  how  much  land  at  $4  an  acre  can 
he  buy  with  the  money? 

7.  In  902  cents,  17  dollars,  $39.50,  how  many 
dollars  and  cents? 

8.  Find  the  cost  of  87,856  pounds  of  oats  at 
42  cents  per  bushel? 

9.  The  quotient  is  764,  the  divisor  is  5,760, 
and  the  remainder  is  36;  find  the  dividend. 

10.  A  merchant  bought  7  pieces  of  cloth,  each 
containing  45  yards,  for  $267.75;  what  did  one 
yard  cost? 

11.  A  drover  bought  67  cows  at  $35  each,  and 
sold  them  at  $42.25  each;  find  his  net  gain  after 
deducting  $24  expenses. 

12.  At  374  cents  a  pair,  how  many  dozen  pairs 
of  mitts  can  be  bought  for  $1,008? 


Answers. 

1.  10,080  rails. 

2.  343  yards. 

3.  $123.48. 

4.  6,729,366. 

5.  $642.01. 

6.  4874  acres. 

7.  $65.52. 

8.  $1,085.28. 

9.  4,400,676. 

10.  85  cents. 

11.  $461.75. 

12.  224  dozen. 


THE  ONE  GREAT  STANDARD  AUTHORITY 


WEBSTER’S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


CAUTION. 

There  are  so  many  inferior,  low  priced,  so-called 
“Webster”  dictionaries  now  offered  for  sale  that 
exceeding  care  should  be  taken  to  look  for  the  CIR¬ 
CULAR  TRADE-MARK  on  the  front  cover  and  OUR 
NAME  on  the  title-page.  Buy  only  the  genuine  Web¬ 
ster  Dictionaries. 

The  International  is  the 
HIGHEST  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Of  no  other  dictionary  can  the  following  be  said: 
That  all  of  the  45  State  Superintendents  of  Schools 
are  a  unit  in  their  indorsement;  that  the  schoolbook 
publishers  adhere  to  it  as  their  standard;  that  College 
Presidents,  State  Normal  School  Principals,  County 
and  City  Superintendents  and  educators  without 
number  commend  and  praise  it;  that  in  every  instance 
where  State  purchases  nave  been  made  for  the  supply 
of  public  schools,  the  genuine  Webster  has  been 

Qpl  pp+'pH 

A  LIBRARY  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

Besides  an  accurate,  practical,  and  scholarly  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  English,  enlarged  with  25,000  NEW  WORDS, 
the  International  contains  a  History  of  the  English 
Language,  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  Dictionary  of 
Fiction,  New  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  New  Biographical 
Dictionary,  Vocabulary  of  Scripture  Names,  Greek 
and  Latin  Names,  and  Englisn  Christian  Names. 
Foreign  Quotations,  Abbreviations,  Metric  System, 
Flags  of  all  Nations,  including  Cuba  and  Panama, 
State  Seals,  etc.  _ 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  fittingly  says:  The  Tnternalionalis 
a  wonderfully  packed  storehouse  of  accurate  information. 

2,380  PAGES.  5,000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SHOULD  YOU  NOT  OWN  SUCH  A  BOOK 
in  order  to  answer  quickly  and  with  final  authority 
the  many  questions  arising  daily  concerning  new 
words,  spelling,  pronunciation,  definition,  etymology, 
synonyms,  etc? 


WEBSTER’S  COr.LEGIATE  DICTIONARY.  The  largest  of  onr 
abridgments.  Regular  and  Thin  paper  editions.  Unsurpassed  for 
elegance  and  convenience.  1116  pages  and  14UU  illustrations. 


Write  for  the  “Dictionary  Habit.” 

Contains  seven  lessons  on  teaching  the  use  of  the 
dictionary.  FREE  TO  EVERY  TEACHER. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


GET  THE  BEST. 
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The  young  men  flocked  around  her; 
But  there  was  one  from  Boston, 
Who  seemed  to  be  her  favorite; 

His  name  was  Doctor  (3). 


A  Seaside  Romance— Qeographi- 
cal  Game. 

By  Eva  F.  Putnam,  Wyoming. 

(1)  was  a  summer  girl. 

And  very  sweet  was  she; 

Her  favorite  sports  were  (2) 

And  bathing  in  the  sea. 


He  came  down  to  the  sea-side  port 
To  do  some  needed  (4), 

And  fell  in  love  with  our  sweet  Ann, 
While  she,  with  grace,  was  dancing. 


The  delicious  Cod  Liver  Prepara¬ 
tion  Without  Oil. 

Vinol  contains  all  the  medicinal 
elements  of  cod  liver  oil  actually 
taken  from  fresh  cods’  livers,  but 
no  oil.  The  oil,  having  no  value  as 
medicine  or  food,  is  thrown  away. 

Vinol  is  therefore  better  than  old- 
fashioned  cod  liver  oil  and  emul¬ 
sions  to  restore  health  for 

Old  people,  delicate  children,  weak 
run-down  persons,  and  after  sick¬ 
ness,  colds,  coughs,  bronchitis  and 
all  throat  and  lung  troubles. 

Get  it  at  THE  Leading  Drug  Stores  Everywhere 
Exclusive  agency  given  to  one  druggist  in  a  place 
CHESTER  KENT  &  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


He  said  ’twas  surely  (5) 

Had  guided  him  that  way. 

And  soon  he  asked  the  lovely  Ann 
If  she  would  name  the  day. 

They  sat  upon  a  (6) 

Too  small  almost  for  one; 

He  told  her  if  she  answered  no. 
For  him  would  set  life’s  sun. 

She  hung  her  head  and  he  exclaimed, 
“0,  love  me  if  you  can. 

Or  I’ll  be  happy  never  more. 

My  beautiful  (7). 

But  she  exclaimed  that  all  her  heart 
Was  given  to  another; 

But  she  would  gladly  cherish  him 
As  a  true  friend  and  brother. 

At  this  he  very  angry  grew; 

Said  he  had  sisters,  seven; 

He  packed  his  (8)  then. 

And  left  before  eleven. 


Leather  for  Art  Work  at  Lowest  Prices 

For  Pyrography,  Dens,  Cozy-corners 

.  Sitting  Rooms,  etc. 

Nothing  a^  neat  or  artistic  as  rooms  decorated  with 
burnt  or  etched  leather.  Art  leather  decorations  ofter 
hundreds  of  ways  for  beautifying  homes  at  littie  cost. 
Order  skins  now  aud  decorate  for  friends  as 

Christmas  Gifts 

Table. covers.  Sofa-pillows.  Book-covers,  Calendars, 
Picture-racks,  etc.,  are  a  few  of  the  n.  ny  things  you 
can  make.  [  fiiruish  skins  suitabie  for  all  purposes ; 
I  buy  in  quantities  sufficiently  great  to  give  yon  the 
smallest  possible  price  and  largest  selection.  Ooze 
calf,  ooze  sheep,  Russia  calf,  etc.,  anc^I  will  send 

Liberal  Free  Samples 

Let  me  know  what  shade  yon  prefer  and  1  will  send 
on  a  variety  for  you  to  choose  from.  Write  today. 

M.  B.  Willcox 

21)4  Spruce  Street  New  York 

Oldest  Fancy  Leather  House  in  America. 


And  asked  himself  the  question  oft, 
“Why  did  I  ever  trust  her? 

When  I  return.  I’ll  settle  down 
And  marry  my  (9). 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  Ann  Arbor. 

(2)  Wheeling. 

(3)  Austin. 

(4)  Lansing. 

(5)  Providence. 

(6)  Little  Rock. 

(7)  Cheyenne  (Shy  Ann). 

(8)  Saratoga. 

(9)  Augusta. 


„  I  ^ .  The  latest  and  best  col- 
oelections  lection  of  recitations ; 
^  No.  1  niost  of  them  new,  all  of 
them  good. 

Send  25  cents  for  sample  copy 

Dramatic  Publishing  Company 

358  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Dr.  H.  G.  Remsnyder  says:  A  lady 
was  suffering  with  headache  and  vomit¬ 
ing.  I  prescribed  antikamnia  tablets, 
and  when  next  I  saw  her,  she  informed 
me  that  the  medicine  I  gave  her,  not  only 
relieved  the  headache,  but  also  the 
vomiting.  Having  other  cases  on  hand, 
I  gave  each  of  them  antikamnia  tablets 
and  was  delighted  to  And  that  every  case 
was  decidedly  benefited  thereby. — Hos¬ 
pital  Bulletin. 


Tricked  by  Dyspepsia. 


The  Doctor  Couldn’t  Tell  Where 
THE  Trouble  Lay. 

“For  the  past  seven  years  I  have 
been  a  victim  of  dyspepsia  and  chronic 
constipation,  and  have  consulted  the 
most  noted  specialists  to  be  found  on 
diseases  of  this,  character.  None,  how" 
ever,  seemed  to  locate  the  difficulty  or 
give  relief.  In  addition  to  this  medical 
treatment  I  have  resorted  to  the  use 
of  many  remedies  and  have  given  them 
faithful  trial,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

“Upon  the  recommendation  of  a  close 
friend,  I  purchased  a  50c  package  of 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  and  in  less 
than  five  days  noticed  that  I  was  re¬ 
ceiving  more  benefit  than  from  any 
remedy  I  had  used  before.  I  continued 
to  use  the  tablets  after  each  meal  for 
one  month  and  by  that  time  my  stom¬ 
ach  was  in  a  healthy  condition,  capable 
of  digesting  anything  which  my  in¬ 
creasing  appetite  demanded. 

“I  have  not  experienced  any  return 
of  my  former  trouble,  though  three 
months  have  elapsed  since  taking  your 
remedy,’’ 

We  wish  that  you  could  see  with  your 
own  eyes  the  countless  other  bona-fide 
signed  letters  from  grateful  men  and 
women  all  over  the  land  who  had  suffered 
years  of  agony  wich  dyspepsia,  tried 
every  known  remedy  and  consulted 
eminent  specialists  without  result,  unti] 
they  gave  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
a  trial.  Like  the  doctor  above,  they 
couldn’t  locate  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 

Dyspepsia  is  a  disease  which  has  long 
baffled  physicians.  So  difficult  of  loca¬ 
tion  is  the  disease  that  cure  seems 
next  to  miraculous.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  treat  dyspepsia^to  supply  the 
elements  which  nature  has  ordained  to 
perform  this  function  and  to  cause  them 
to  enter  the  digestive  organs,  supplying 
the  fluids  which  they  lack.  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  alone  All  these  re¬ 
quirements,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  40,000  physicians  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  unite  in  recom¬ 
mending  them  to  their  patients  for 
stomach  disorders. 

We  do  not  claim  or  expect  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  to  cure  anything  but 
disordered  conditions  of  the  stomach 
and  other  digestive  organs,  but  this 
they  never  fail  to  do.  They  work  upon 
the  inner  lining  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  stimulate  the  gastric  glands 
and  aid  in  the  secretion  of  juices  nec¬ 
essary  to  digestion. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  for 
sale  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  a  box. 
One  box  will  frequently  pffp''’-  a  per¬ 
fect  cure.  If  in  doubt  and  wish  more 
adequate  proof  send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  gladly  mail  you 
a  sample  package  free.  F.  A.  Stuart 
Co.,  61  Stuart  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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dbrtstmae  dbimcs 


Cbristmas  cbimes  are  peaUna,  softly 

4^  \  ^  pealing;  the  joyous  sounds  are  ringing,  ever 
louder  and  clearer,  ever  nearer  and  nearer,  like 
a  sweet-toned  benediction  falling  on  the  ear.  Glad 
ringers  are  pulling  the  ropes,  and  in  one  grand  swell 
of  melody  Christmas,  with  its  old  yet  ever  new  and 
marvelous  mysteries,  bursts  triumphantly  upon  the 
world  once  more. 

The  cattle  have  turned  their  heads  to  the  East  and 
knelt  down  to  worship  the  King  cradled  in  the 
manger;  the  houses  are  decked  with  holly;  the  yule- 
log  burns  brightly;  the  gray  shadows  sweep  away;  the 
sun  is  up  and  the  bright-eyed  children,  who  have  lain 
awake  all  night  listening  for  the  patter  of  old  Saint 
Nick’s  tiny  steeds  on  the  roof,  only  to  fall  asleep  at 
the  eventful  moment,  wake  hurriedly  to  find  the 
stocking’s  running;  over  with  tovs  and  sweetmeats. 

Beautiful  and  right  it  is  that  gifts  and  good  wishes 
should  fill  the  air  like  snowflakes  at  Christmas-tide. 
And  beautiful  is  the  year  in  its  coming  and  in  its 
going — -most  beautiful  and  blessed  because  it  is  always 
the  year  of  Our  Lord. 

I  do  not  know  a  grander  effect  of  music  on  the 
moral  feelings  than  to  hear  the  full  choir  and  the 
pealing  organ  performing  a  Christmas  anthem  in  a 
cathedral,  and  filling  every  part  of  the  vast  pile  with 
triumphant  harmony. 

Masbington  Hcvtng 


T 


The  First  Snowfall. 


The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 
And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 
With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 


Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  “  Father,  who  makes  it 
snow?  ” 

And  I  told  of  the  good  All-Father 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 


Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  Chanticleer’s  muffled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  softened  to  swan’s-down, 
And  still  ffuttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  Vv^indow 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 

And  the  sudden  ffurries  of  snow-birds, 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood; 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently. 
As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 


Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall, 

And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 
That  arched  o’er  our  first  great  sorrow. 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remember  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cioud-like  snow, 
Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  that  renewed  our  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 
“The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 
Alone  can  make  it  fall!’’ 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed 
her, 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not 
know 

That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, 
Folded  close  under  deepening  snow, 
— J.\M£s  Russell  Lowell. 


TUST  a  bit  of 
“J  this  delicious 
liquid  dentifrice, 
just  a  bit  of  regular 
use,  and  large  returns 
are  yours  in  lustered 
teeth, in  sweetened  breath, 
in  a  comfortable  mouth 
and  in  freedom  from^ de¬ 
cay.  A  day,  a  week  or  a 
year  of  wonderful 


brings  its  proportionate  results. 
Give  Rubifoam  a  chance  in 
your  mouth;  prove  for  your¬ 
self  what  the  increasing  thou¬ 
sands  of  regular  users  know 
and  show  and  enjoy.  “It’s 
wise  to  use  Rubifoam.’’ 

^  25  cents 

Everywhere. 

Sample  Free. 

E.  W.  Hoyt  &  Co., 
Lowell,  Mass. 


A  Clear 
Complexion 


Pure  sulphur,  as  compounded  in 
Glenn’s  Sulphur  Soap,  will  clear 
the  complexion  of  pimples,  moth 
patches,  liver  spots,  dry  scaling 
and  other  defects.  Use  it  daily 
in  toilet  and  bath.  Sold  by  all 
druggists. 


Hill’s  Hair  and.  Whisker  Hyo 
Slack  or  Brown,  60c. 
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Answers  to  Questions 

Conducted  by  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 


The  New  Education. — This  may  be 
variously  defined;  it  is  the  progressive 
discovery  of  the  child;  it  is  the  reverent 
treatment  of  a  young  human  being.  The 
Old  Education  teaches  by  authority;  it 
would  impose  beliefs  by  brute  force. 
The  New  Education  recognizes  in  the 
child  (the  unspoiled  child),  a  natural 
disposition  to  know  and  believe  in  the 
truth,  and  seeks  in  all  ways  to  preserve 
and  cultivate  this  disposition.  Krusi 
says  of  Pestalozzi,  “He  directed  his  whole 
attention  to  those  natural  elements 


which  are  found  in  the  mind  of  every 
child.”  A  recent  writer  says  of  the  New 
Education,  “The  teacher  becomes  a 
friend,  a  co-laborer,  causing  the  pupil  to 
discover  and  to  adjust  himself  to  his  dis¬ 
coveries;  he  must  always  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  pupil.”  The  New  Educa¬ 
tion  is  the  new  attitude  towards  youth 
arising  from  the  new  attitude  the  world 
has  come  to  maintain  towards  humanity 
in  general. 

Reading. — A  teacher  may  teach  read¬ 
ing  well  to  large  classes  if  he  knows  how; 


it  is  not  necessary  that  every  pupil  should 
read  aloud  in  the  class  every  day;  some 
time  only  one  may  read  aloud.  The 
great  thing  is  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
reading — that  is,  in  pronunciation,  artic¬ 
ulation,  emphasis,  inflection,  tone,  etc., 
to  give  expression  to  the  thought.  A 
good  teacher  may  handle  one  pupil  so 
that  all  the  rest  will  get  ideas;  they  will 
try  at  home  to  express  them;  they  will 
apply  them  to  the  reading  when  called 

upon  in  class.  But  only  good  teaching 
effects  this. 


THE  NATION’S  STOSEKEEPER  and  HOME  OF  PURE 
FOOD  PRODUCTS,  FULL  WEIGHT  and 
HONEST  TRADING 


II 


365  Stores  in  the  U.  S. 

DISTRIBUTERS  OF  PURE 

TEAS, 


and 


COFFEES 

groceries! 

at  Wholesale  Prices 
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IX 


E.  G.  A. — The  law  requires  publishers 
to  send  a  copy  of  every  book  on  which 
they  desire  a  copyright,  to  be  placed  in 
the  National  Library  at  Washington. 
In  this  way  there  have  been  accumulated 
1,344,618  books,  410,352  pieces  of  music, 
and  many  prints  and  maps. 


The  Cid. — A  reader  of  Emerson’s  “Es¬ 
says”  is  unable  to  find  information  con¬ 
cerning  this  historical  character.  The 
term  means  Lord;  a  famous  poem  was 
written  by  some  unknown  person  con¬ 
cerning  Ruy  Diaz  (surnamed  the  Cid), 
during  the  twelfth  century,  and  this  laid 
the  foundation  of  Spanish  literature- 
During  the  eleventh  century  there  was 
a  long  struggle  between  the  Spanish 
Christians  and  the  Moorish  Mohamme¬ 
dans;  this  poem  appeared  in  which  the 
champion  of  the  former  is  celebrated 
under  the  title  of  “The  Cid”;  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  generosity,  patriotism,  courage> 
truthfulness,  honor,  and  loyalty  are 
claimed  for  him  in  extravagant  language* 
It  shows  the  sentiments  aroused  by  the 
long  struggle. 


C.  0.  S.  speaks  strongly  of  the  help 
derived  from  Teachers  Magazine; 
her  school  is  composed  mainly  of  for¬ 
eigners.  (1)  To  teach  the  multiplication 
table  there  are  many  devices — possibly 
fifty.  Place  on  the  board  in  a  horizontal 
line  the  numbers  one  to  ten  in  irregular 
order  (one,  three,  seven,  etc.);  put  two 
under  the  right  hand  number;  and 
draw  a  line;  let  them  copy  and  multi¬ 
ply.  Then  employ  three  and  so  on.  It 
IS  not  necessary  that  a  word  be  spoken. 
(2)  It  is  not  objectionable  to  have  pupils 
of  different  sexes  sit  together  in  busy 
work  any  more  than  to  sit  together  in 
reading  and  spelling.  (3)  For  my  part 
I  would  teach  common  fractions  before 
decimals;  but  other  teachers  think  well 
of  teaching  United  States  money  before 
the  former;  in  this  case  the  decimal 
p^oint  is  employed  and  explained.  (5) 
The  teacher  who  builds  her  own  fire 
should  be  on  hand  early  enough  to  have 
the  room  warm  when  the  pupils  arrive; 
this  miay  be  8:30  or  even  8:15.  (6)  In 

the  Third  Grade  geography,  arithmetic, 
language  lessons,  reading,  spelling,  and 
penmanship  are  not  too  many  daily 
studies — if  rightly  taught. 


Punishment. — To  inflict  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  before  the  school  is  not  a  good 
plan.  There  are  serious  objections; 
among  these  is  the  teacher’s  own  state 
of  mind,  which  the  pupils  (at  least  some 
of  them),  will  consider  as  malevolent. 
Besides,  a  slight  punishment  in  private 
will  often,  from  its  mystery,  produce  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  rest.  If  corporal 
punishment  is  administered  at  all  it 
should  be  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  two 
of  the  teacher’s  most  reliable  pupils. 
These  should  be  consulted  and  they 
should  agree  that  it  is  necessary.  I 
think  the  parents  should  be  informed  of 
the  event.  There  should  be  _  no  haste 
or  passion.  Be  sure  to  consider  care¬ 
fully  whether  punishment  may  not  be 
avoided. 


The  gravity  of  the  dust  question  as  applied  to  our  schoolrooms  is  such  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  ig-nore  its  significance.  While  great  attentiou  has  been  given  to 
ventilation,  very  little  has  been  given  to  dust.  ...  .  ,  ,  m- 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  dust  is  constantly  being  raised  by  shuttling 
feet  it  becomes  necessary  that,  in  order  to  correct  the  dust  evil  in  our  schools,  we 
mus’t  use  some  means  whereby  the  dust  will  be  prevented  from,  circulating.  It  has 
been  proved  that  wherever 

STANDARD 
Floor  Dressing 

is  used  the  amonnt  of  circulating  dust  is  reduced  eleven-twelfths.  What 
a  boon  this  must  be  to  teachers  and  scholars.  Irritation  of  eyes  and 
physical  discomfort  are  not  the  most  serious  consequences  of  dust ;  Dust 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  spread  of  diseases  such  as 
Tuberculosis,  Typhoid  Fever,  Asiatic  Cholera,  Erysipelas,  Diphtheria, 
Yellow  Fever,  Pneumonia,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

standard  Floor  Dressing  also  preserves  the  flooring,  reduces  labor, 
and  saves  its  cost  many  times  over.  Will  not  evaporate.  Sold  by  the 
barrel  or  in  cans  of  varying  capacity  by  dealers  generally. 

Patent  Standard  Oiler  makes  process  of  application  easy  and 
economical.  ^ 

We  will  apply  without  charge  Standard  Floor  Dressing  to  the  floor 
of  one  room  so  that  you  can  personally  see  that  all  we  claim  for  it  is  true. 
Testimonials  and  interesting  reports  from  medical  authorities  on 
‘‘Dust  and  its  Dangers**  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


CHRISTMAS  SOUVENIRS 

ARRANGED  FOR  EITHER  DAY  OR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


No.  Booklet  Style;— Size  folded,  4x5}4  inches,  1* 
pages;  Cover  printed  in  4  Colors  and  Embossed  in  Kich 
Gold,  Deckled  Edgre;  First  Insert,  Fine  Imported  Onion. 
Sk  n.printed  Irom  lithographed  plates;  Second  lD8ert,Fine 
Cameo  Plate  paper,  a  beautifully  Illustrated  Christmas 
Carol  Lithographed  on  three  pages;  on  page  l  we  print  to 
your  order.  Name  of  School,  District,  Twp.,  County. 
State,  Teacher’s  Name,  also  names  of  School  Board,  and 
all  the  names  of  your  Pupils.  Booklet  tied  with  hand¬ 
some  Silk  Tassel. 

Price,  Postpaid,  6c  each. 

7c  with  your  Photo  on  each  Souvenir. 

If  less  than  15  ordered  include  lOo  for  postage. 

No.  3.  A  Souvenir  For  All  Purposes; — May  bo 

used  to  remembvr  your  Friends,  Class,  etc.;  Card  Em¬ 
bossed  in  White,  Lithographed  in  Two  Colors;  We  Print 
your  Name,  and  words  “Compliments  of,’’  etc.  Cards  are 
inches. 

Price,  4c  each— 5c  with  Photo. 

Photo  Souvenirs:— We  can  supply  you  with  your 
photo  for  either  style  of  souvenirs.  i  11  that  is  necessary 
IS,  that  you  must  send  us  your  photo  to  copy;  we  will  re-, 
turn  same  in  good  condition  in  special  mailing  envelope. 
We  can  copy  large  or  smal  1  photos;  copies  always  as  good  as  the  photos  we  copy— photos  made  in  same 
manner  as  those  cnstiog  $3  per  <iozen,  and  we  guarantee  same  for  ten  years.  AH  photos  copied  oval. 

SAMPLES  FREE.  A  stamp  will  be  appreciated  to  show  good  faith.  All  orders  tilled  prompt¬ 
ly  and  in  a  business-like  manner.  We  want  to  retain  your  patronage  and  will  treat  you  right. 

W.  E.  Seibert,  Gen.Mgr. 


The  Ohio  Printing  no.,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


BOX  K. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Dialogues,  Plays,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono¬ 
logues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays.  Motion 
Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow  Plays, 
Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for  all 
Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up  Goods, 
etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  everv  occasion.  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one  « 

S.  DENISON,  Publisher,  Dept.  66,  Chicago^ 


rr  ACC  PINTC  this  style  with 
VlLAiSO  any  4  letters  or 

figures,  one  or  two  colors  of  { 
enamel.  Sterling  silver,  25c.« 

I  each;  $2.50  doz.  Silver  plated  10c.  each; 

$1.00  a  doz.  Special  designs  in  pins  or  badges'''<^ 
made  tor  any  class  or  society,  low  prices;  send  design  for 
estimate.  Catalog  free-gaslian  Bros.21C5Rochester,N.Y. 
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Teachers’  Agencies. 


THE 


BREWER 


TEACHERS’ 
AGE  N  C  Y 


-A-:.,,  .  ' 

ESTABLISHED  22  YE  AILS  ^  1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 

posiTiQNs  riLLE,D.  r.soo^  V  ^  /  K  '  CHICAGO  ■ 

•  ‘  -  '  ■”  “  •  o  ”  ■  ''-a  .*  '.-..A'--- 

BRANCH,  494  ASHLAND  AVE..  BUFFALO.  N.Y.  •  .  , 


Kellogg’s  Agency 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

steady  call  for  teachers.  Fills  best  pos¬ 
itions;  four  last  year;  average,  ^2900 
each.  Recommended  by  Eastern  col¬ 
leges  and  Normal  Schools.  16tb  year. 
For  qnick  work,  call,  ’phone  or  wire. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  Points  of  Advantage; 

C.  J.  Albert,  Mgr.  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  ty-two  years’  experience.  Positions 

- - :2_  Ailed  in  28  State  TTniversities,  in  90  per 

cent,  of  all  the  Colleges,  300  in  the  State  Normal  Schools,  large  numbers  in  Secondary  and  Public 
Schools.  We  have  the  business.  Eesults  sure  if  you  ha\e  the  qnaliAcations.  Year  BookFREE. 


FISHER, AGENCY 

LONG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE.  129  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  Boston  :  Mass. 

New  York.  156  Fifth  Ave.  Minneapolis,  414  Century  nldg.  Portland,  Ore.,  1200  Williams  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C-,  1505  Penn  Ave.  Denver,  401  Cooper  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  217  Market  St. 

Chicago,  203  Michigan  Boulevard  Spokane,  313  Rookery  Block  Lo*  Angeles,  525  Stimson  Block 


AL.BANV  TEIACHEIRS'  AGENCV 

Has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Sena  for  circulars  HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


B.  F.  CLARK 


CHICAGO.  17  E.  VAN  BUREN  ST 


17th  year 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 

BOISE.cIDAHO  I 


NEW  YORK,  “156  FIFTH  AVE. 


70  Fifth 


Avenue 

New  York 


The  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency 

kecommends  college  and  normal  gradnates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 
private  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  WM.  O.  PRATT.  Manager. 

TEACHERS 
WANTED 


There  will  be  vacancies  to  be  filled  daring  the 
fall  and  winter.  Register  now  and  be  ready. 
Registration  fee  pays  for  membership  for  two 
years. 


The  Hathaway 
Teachers’  Ag’cy. 
Bennington,  Vt. 


COLORAOO  TEACHER’S  AGENCY 

Operates  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

register  with  us.  TEACHERS  wanting  more  desirable  position^thlan  they  now  have  should  keep 
our  list.  SCHOOL  BOARDS  are  invited  to  send  to  us  for  teachers  at  any  time. 


Fred  Dick,  Ex-State  Supt.,  Manager,  1545  Glenarm  St.,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Denver, 
Salt  Lake  Citw,  Los  Angeles,  Harrisourg,  Atlanta. 

TEACHEkS  wanting  positions  in  the  West  should 


their  names  on  our  _  _ 

We  endeavor  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 


TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

3  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


Oldest  and  best  known  in  United  States 

Established  1855 


FR  F  F  PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

*  a  Supply  of  Nature  Study  Material 

We  will  send  free  to  any  teacher  of  a 
primary  grade  a  supply  of  interestingand 
valuable  nature  study  material.  Send  us 
your  name  and  address,  and  state  how 
many  of  your  pupils  you  would  like  to 
interest  in  the  study  of  nature — we  will 
forward  you  a  piece  of  literature  for  each 
one.  We  are  now  forming  clubs  to  fol¬ 
low  the  famous 

CORNELL  JUNIOR  NATURALIST  LESSONS 

under  the  direct  supervision  of  Miss  Alice  G.  McCloskey,  of  Cornell  University,  The  wonderful  success 
of  these  cluhs  In  the  schools  of  New  York  State  has  demonstrated  the  great  superiority  of  this  method  of 
nature  study.  Under  special  arrangements,  we  have  undertaken  the  distribution  of  the  lessons  and  study 
material  prepsred  by  Corii6ll  University,  to  the  schools  of  other  states.  ^  Write  us  at  once  for  lutroductorv 
package  of  this  material,  which  will  be  sent  absolutely  free.  Address  ^ 

STTJUY  ItUREjAU,  Itooni  ^^-^4  South  laimestoiie  St*,  Sprinjcfiehl,  Ohio, 


A  Livingston  County,  Missouri,  rural 
teacher,  has  sent  to  Teachers  Magazine 
a  delightful  composition  by  one  of  her 
pupils,  on  John  Smith.  The  editor  re¬ 
grets  that  the  composition  is  too  long  for 
publication  in  this  column.  The  teacher 
writes:  “I  am  a  reader  of  Teachers 
Magazine,  and  must  say  that  I  am 
greatly  delighted  over  the  drawing  lesson 
given  in  the  June  number.  I  reproduced 
the  drawing  on  the  blackboard,  having 
the  children  draw  as  I  did,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  result.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  similar  lessons  in  the  coming  num¬ 
bers. 

"I  send  you  a  composition  written  by 
one  of  the  brightest  members  of  my 
‘B’  History  class.  He  is  ten  years  old, 
and  has  been  studying  Gordy’s  Elemen¬ 
tary  History  since  April  1st.  The  writ¬ 
ing  is  the  first  effort,  just  as  I  received  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  with  the 
exception  of  the  correction  of  two  gram¬ 
matical  errors  and  several  changes  in 
capitals  and  punctuation.  ” 


An  Eye  Insurance  Policy.  Each  Pack¬ 
age  Murine  Eye  Tonic  Insures  Eye  Com¬ 
fort — Eye  Health — Eye  Beauty. 


The  Snapdragon. 

This  is  probably  the  favorite  of  children 
over  the  civilized  world.  They  make  up 
various  fanciful  names  for  them,  such  as 
‘‘Dog  Face,”  ‘‘Lion  Mouth,”  ‘‘Monkey 
Face,”  ‘‘Mad  Dog,”  and  many  others. 
To  many  children  there  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  living  about  the  snapdragon,  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  flowers  may  be 
made  to  open  and  shut  their  mouths  like 
an  animal,  and  they  are  a  source  of  end¬ 
less  delight  to  all  of  them.  They  come 
in  many  beautiful  shades  and  colors,  being 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  hybridizers,  who 
are  putting  out  named  varieties.  While 
they  are  perennials,  for  the  use  of  the 
children  they  should  be  treated  as  annuals. 
They  should  be  planted  in  clumps  in  a 
sunny  location,  as  they  do  not  do  well 
as  specimens  in  light  soil.  If  your  soil  is 
heavy,  add  enough  sharp  sand  to  it  to 
loosen  and  lighten  it.  When  the  soil  is 
warm  in  the  early  spring  sow  them  where 
they  are  to  bloom,  and  when  two  inches 
high,  thin  to  a  foot  apart.  Give  a  top 
dressing  of  bone  meal,  and  keep  well  cul¬ 
tivated. — Samuel  Armstrong  Hamilton 
in  Woman's  Home  Companion  for  March. 


Weak,  Weary,  Watery  Eyes  welcome 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  as  an  Eye  Tonic. 


ly  ■I'CynY  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  m- 
fUlCIIWl  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va¬ 
cancies  and  tells  TIJIT  is  something,  but  if  it  is 
you  about  them  I  liA  I  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  recommends  you,  nmAUUFUnC 

thatiamore.  Ours  HtCUMMENDSi 

0,  W.  BARDEEN  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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C(j)ristmaa  ©ifts  IHi)^  J^icturea? 


Reproductions  of  the  World’s  Great  Paintings  ::  Awarded  Four  Gold  Medals 

Order  to-day.  Do  not  wait  nntil  almost  Christmae.  Ton  will  wish  to 
order  again,  when  you  see  how  beautiful  they  are  for  Holiday  Gifts. 


Send  25  cents  for 

25  Art  Subjects,  or 
25  Madonnas,  or 
25  On  the  Life  of  Christ,  or 
25  Dogs,  Kittens,  etc.,  or 
25  for  Children. 

The  5  set  s  for  .11 .05 . 

A  Choice  Holiday  Gift. 

Or  25  cents  for  13  Bird  Pictures 
in  Colors,  or  for 
Art  Booklet,  Madonnas 


or  SO  cents  for 

Any  two  sets  in  first  column,  or 
11  Perry  Pictures,  Extra  Size,  10 
xl2.  Gemsof  Art;  or 
25  Art  Pictures,  New  York  Edi¬ 
tion,  7x9, 

or  $1.00  for 

50  Pictures,  New  York  Edition,  or 
Our  beautiful  1906  Christmas  Set, 
No.  1,  120  Art  Pictures,  no 
two  alike,  all  in  Boston  Edi¬ 


tion.  A  beautiful  gift,  or 
120  Perry  Pictures,  your  own 
selection  from  2000  subjects, or 
Christmas  Set,  No.  2,  23  Extra 
Size,  10x12. 

We  especially  recommend  sets 
No.  1  and  No.  2. 

OUR  NEW  BOOK 

“  The  Story  of  the  Christ  ” 
112  full  page  pictures,  SI. 76. 


(This  picture  is  the  Sistine  Madonna.  The  one-cent  pictures  are  £J^x8,  4  to  6  times  this  size.) 

Send  P,  O.  money  order,  check,  registered  letter,  or,  if  necessary,  stamps.  Beware  of  Inferior  Imitations. 
The  price  is  ONE  CENT  EACH  for  25  or  more.  120  for  $1.00.  Postpaid. 

Send  two  two- cent  stamps  for  Catalogue, of  1,000  miniature  illustrations  and  two  pictures. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY  ::  Box  16  ::  MALDEN,  MASS. 


The  Alphabet’s  Christmas  Tree. 

The  Alphabet  a  meeting  held 
As  Christmas-time  drew  near, 

And  voted  each  a  gift  to  bring 
To  please  the  children  dear. 

“  They  try  so  hard,”  the  letters  said, 
“To  learn  us  by  our  names; 

We’ll  give  them  presents,  every  one, 

Of  candy,  balls,  and  games.” 

So  Christmas  eve  they  one  and  all 
Came,  bringing  in  high  glee 

Their  presents  large  and  presents  small 
To  hang  upon  the  tree. 

A  brought  an  apple,  round  and  red. 
And  B,  a  bouncing  ball; 

While  C  a  bag  of  candy  gave — • 

Enough  to  feed  them  all. 

D  carried  in  his  arms  a  doll 
With  shining  golden  hair; 

And  E,  a  cotton  elephant 

Came  bringing  with  great  care. 

F  had  a  fan  from  far  Japan, 

And  G  a  funny  game; 

H  boldly  rode  a  hobby-horse, 

A  racer  of  great  fame. 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  DISABILITY  INSURANCE 

A  subBtantial  income  can  be  made  by  devoting 
part  or  all  of  one’s  time  to  the  sales  of 

THE  "SQUARE  DEAL"  DISABILITY  POLICY 
No  insurance  education  is  necessary  to  sell  this 
contract  (covering  every  accident  and  ©very  ill¬ 
ness  in  full).  Responsible  representatives  want¬ 
ed  in  every  locality  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  rivers.  Liberal  terms.  Good 
territory.  F or  particnlars  apply,  Dep’t  K. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  CASUALTY  COMPANY.  [Capital,  $300,000] 
No.  11(5  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GRAC£  B.  FAXON’S 

BOOK  OF  PANTOMIMES 

Contains  Abide  With  Me;  Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye; 
Home*  Sweet  Home;  Lcad^  Kindly  Lisht;  My 
Faith  Looks  IJp  to  Thee;  8’wanee  River;  and  ten 
others,  all  of  which  have  been  presented  with  great  success. 

These  pantomimes  are  suitable  for  the  school,  church  or 
ball.  Paper  binding.  35  cents,  postpaid.  Send  orders  to 

ERNEST  A.  FINK,  Publisher, 

886  E.  86th  St.,  New  York. 


I  held  an  inkstand  in  his  hand, 

“A  useful  thing,”  he  said; 

J  waved  on  high  a  jumping-jack, 

All  painted  black  and  red. 

K  thought  a  kite  the  proper  thing; 

A  lamb  L  held  aloft; 

M's  present  was  a  little  muff 
Of  fur  so  warm  and  soft! 

N  proudly  bore  a  Noah’s  ark, 

Filled  up  with  creatures  queer; 

0  felt  that  yellow  oranges 

Would  bring  the  best  of  cheer. 

“A  purse,”  said  P,  “will  look  so  well 
Up  there  upon  the  tree;  ” 

Q  brought  a  quilt  for  dolly’s  crib — 
A  thoughtful  Q  was  he. 

R  gave  a  pretty  ruby  ring 
With  sparkling  deep-red  glow; 

S  dragged  along  a  brand-new  sled 
To  coast  upon  the  snow. 

Loudly  upon  a  trumpet  blew 
The  valiant  letter  T; 

U  held  a  strange  umbrella  up, 
Unfurled  for  all  to  see. 

A  dainty  vase  V’s  gift  appeared, 

Of  crystal  glass  so  clear; 

“A  whip,”  said  lively  W 
“Is  handy  to  have  near.” 

But  X’s  present  was  so  large 
He  sent  it  by  express, 

And  what  was  in  it  no  one  knew, 
Altho  they  tried  to  guess. 

Y  had  a  gaily  painted  yacht 
With  every  part  complete; 

Z  bore  a  zither,  “which,”  he  said, 
“Would  furnish  music  sweet.” 

How  merrily  the  children  danced 
Around  the  tree  next  day; 

While  safe  within  the  primer  all 
The  little  letters  lay! 

-Diantha  W.  Horne  in  St.  Nicholas. 


THE  BEST  STORY  BOOKS 

FOR  CHILDREN 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR 

By  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and  Clara  M* 
Lewis 

Price,  $1.50 


A  KINDERQABTEN  STORY  BOOK 


By  Jane  L.  Hoxie 

Price,  $0.50 


MOTHER  STORIES 

By  Maud  Lindsay 

Price,  $1.00 


MORE  MOTHER  STORIES 


By  Maud  Lindsay 

Price,  $1.00 


IN  THE  CHILD’S  WORLD 

By  Emilie  Poulsson 

Price,  $2.00 


These  books  ate  all  handsomely  bound, 
and  illustrated.  They  are  a  delight  to 
the  little  ones,  and  free  from  the  trashi¬ 
ness  which  characterizes  so  many  chil¬ 
dren’s  story  books.  Sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 


HILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Fublishers 

SPRINQFIELD,  MASS. 

BostoH  N(w  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


ONG 


Your  Poems  May  Be  Worth  1 

TBODSABDS  OF  DOLLARS 

Send  them  to  ns  for  the  mnsio.  | 
_  Accept  no  offer  before  reading 

WRITERS  Music,  Song  and  Money.  It  is  tree.' 
HAYES  MUSIC  COMPANY,  239  Star  Building,  Chicago.  < 


It  Is  Yours  for  the  Asking! 

Send  a  postal  card  request  for  a  copy  cf 
a  new  descriptive  catalog  of  our  long 
list  of  books  for  teachers,  school  enter¬ 
tainments,  fiction,  etc. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  11-15  E.  24tli  Y 
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A  Train  Load  of  Books 

Books  to  be  closed  out  at  less  than  cost 
of  paper  and  printing.  Binding  free. 

Merrill  A  Baker;  National  Book  Concern,  rill  P  n 
Sims,  Wilson  &  Sims,  Colonial  Pub.  Co.  p  nil  pi  I 
Standard  Pub.  House,  The  Dominion  Co.  I  fllLLU 

We  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  four  of  these  Big 
Bankrupt  Book  Houses  and  big  quantities  of  the 
other  two.  We  are  CLOSING  IT  OUT  NO  W  at  10  to 
50  cents  on  the  doUaf. 


SAMPLE  PRICES:  Late  copyright  books,  were 
$1-50,  my  price  38c.  List  includes  Eben  Holden, 
The  Sea  Wolf,  The  Spenders,  The  Leopard's 
Spots,  The  C  hristian.  To  Have  and  to  Hold,  and 
dozens  of  others. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA.  Half  Mo- 
rocoo.  Regularly  $36.00,  my  price  8''t.75. 

DICKENS’  COMPLETE  WORKS,  15  vol. 
Regularly  $16.00,  my  price  ss2.9o. 

Choice  of  hne  OL  O  I'H  BOUN  D  CLASSICS,  9c. 

Your  Christmas  Opportunity. 

Millions  of  books,  thousands  of  titles.  Chanceof 
aliletime  to  get  almost  any  boo  a  or  set  of  books 
yon  want  for  next  to  nothing  while  stock  lasts. 

Books  Shipped  on  Approval 

subject  to  examination  in  your  own  home  before  pay¬ 
ing.  Every  book  guaranteed  new  and  satisfactory,  or 
subject  to  return  at  my  expeuse.  Write  for  my  big 
EREE  BARGAIN  LIS'T  of  this  stock  before  ordering. 
It  costs  nothing.  Will  save  you  money.  Postal  card 
will  bring  it. 

OAVIO  B.  CLARKSON,  THE  BOOK  BROKER 


FIFTY  THOUSAND  TEACHERS  TAKE 

WORLD’S  EVENTS  MAGAZINE 

Formerly  $1.00— How  Only  50  Cents 
WORLD’.S  EVENTS  is  a  monthly  world  review. 
It  is  not  composed  of  clippings  from  other  periodicals, 
but  gets  its  information  from  original  sources,  securing 
as  contributors  men  and  women  specially  qualified  to 
treat  certain  subjects,  these  persons  always  being 
selected,  not  only  because  they  are  eminently  qualified 
along  particular  lines  but  because  they  possess  the 
ability  to  write  entertainingly. 

VVOK-LO’S  EVENTS,  by  its  method  of  treating 
current  events,  makes  facts  which  might  otherwise  be 
considered  dry  and  heavy  as  interesting  as  fiction.  It 
believes  in  the  value  of  pictures  as  an  educative  feature 
and  gives  in  every  issue  a  large  number  of  choice  illus¬ 
trations  of  prominent  people  and  places,  ag  well  as 
events  of  special  importance.  Asa  means  of  keeping 
yourself  abreast  the  world’s  progress  you  will  find 
WORLD’S  EVENTS  invaluable.  You  cannot  afford  to 
miss  the  notable  series  of  remioiscent  articles  by  Col. 
A,  K.  McClure  on  Grant,  Stanton,  Jefferson  Davis, 
Greeley,  Stephens,  Butler,  Fitzhngh  Lee,  Tilden  and 
Joe  Johnston,  any  one  of  these  articles  Deing  easily 
worth  the  price  of  a  year’s  subscription. 

Three  Months'  Trial  Subscription  Only  Ten  Cent® 

WORLD’S  EVENTS  PUB.  CO., 

120  Normal  St,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


See  The  List  on  Front  Pages  Under  Same  Cut 


The  Old  Year. 

By  Ida  G.  Howard,  Massachusetts. 

•  A  volume  closed  and  sealed  forever  now, 

And  tenderly  committed  to  that  place 
Prepared  for  thee  since  great  creation’s 
dawn. 

When  Time  began  his  tireless,  cease¬ 
less  race. 

0  were  it  possible  to  break  thy  seal, 

And  live  again  thy  interval  of  time, 

So  pure  our  lives,  thy  pages  should  be 
filled 

With  naught  but  deeds  and  motives 
most  sublime. 

Then  how  transformed  would  be  this 
world  of  ours! 

For  the  perusal  of  each  noble  deed 
Would  lift  both  heart  and  soul  to  purer 
realms. 

And  soon  to  highest  aspirations  lead. 

And  may  the  volume  with  its  pages  fair 

About  to  open  with  the  glad  New  Year 
Be  stained  by  neither  blot  nor  blemish 
dark. 

On  which  to  gaze  would  cause  a  silent 
tear. 


What  but  the  grace  of  Him  can  keep  us 
pure. 

Who  holds  within  His  hand  this  sacred 
scroll? 

And  whose  recording  angel  doth  inscribe 
The  inmost  secrets  of  the  human  soul. 


The  Dictionary  Habit. 

The  publishers  of  Webster’s  Inter¬ 
national  Dictionary  have  just  issued  a 
handsome,  thirty-two  page  booklet  on 
the  use  of  the  dictionary.  Sherwin  Cody, 
well  known  as  a  writer  and  authority 
on  English  grammar  and  composition, 
is  the  author.  The  booklet  contains 
seven  lessons  for  systematically  acquiring 
the  dictionary  habit.  While  it  is  pri¬ 
marily  intended  for  teachers  and  school 
principals,  the  general  reader  will  find 
much  of  interest  and  value.  A  copy  will 
be  sent,  gratis,  to  anyone  who  addresses 
the  firm,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Keat  and  Elealtb  for  JHother  and  Child 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sooxhinq  Btbup  has  been  used 
for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  OF  MOTH¬ 
ERS  tor  THEIR  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the 
CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  AT, I.  PAIN. 
CURES  WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
DIARRHOEA.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  ‘‘Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup.”  And  take  no  other  kind.  Twentv-five  cents  a 
bottle. 


"  j 

Awful  ILczema  on  Hands. 


Troubled  from  Childhood  with  Skin, 

Eruption. — Skin  Now  in  Splendid 
Condition — Cured  by  Cuti- 

CURA. 

“From  childhood  I  had  always  been 
troubled  with  skin  eruptions,  more  or 
less,  and  in  winter  my  hands  would  crack 
open  all  over  the  back.  You  could  lay  a 
straw  in  any  of  them,  but  since  using  the 
Cuticura  Remedies  for  the  eczema  about 
five  years  ago  I  have  not  been  troubled  in 
any  way.  At  that  time,  I  think,  I  got 
the  eczema  from  handling  imported  hides 
at  the  Custom  House  stores.  I  doctored 
for  it  for  over  a  month  without  relief. 
It  was  on  my  hands  and  face,  and  my 
hands  were  swollen  twice  their  size. 
After  losing  time,  I  was  told  of  a  woman 
whose  finger  nails  had  fallen  off  and  was 
cured  by  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  so  I 
tried  them  and  I  was  cured,  and  my  skin 
is  in  splendid  condition  now,  and  does 
not  crack  in  cold  weather.  Henry 
O’Neill,  4949  Girard  Ave.,  Philadelphia;' 
Pa.,  July  2,  1905.’’ 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH  THEM 


This  was 
said  of 


ESTERBROOK’S 

Slant,  Modified  Slant,  Vertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy  writing  qualities. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfq.  Co. 


Ask  Stationer. 
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The  Christmas  Dolls. 

’Twas  Christmas  eve.  Our  little  May 
Was  fast  asleep  upstairs, 

And  in  the  nursery  three  fine  dolls 
Sat  in  three  little  chairs. 

They  all  had  come  as  Christmas  gifts, 

And  all  of  them  were  new. 

They  were  beautifully  dressed  in  silk  and 
lace; 

Their  eyes  were  large  and  blue. 

Close  by  sat  an  old,  worn  doll; 

She  was  but  pale  at  best; 

Her  hair  was  thin,  her  nose  was  worn. 
And  she  was  plainly  dressed. 

When  Christmas  dawned,  in  ran  the  child. 
And  there,  all  gay  and  bright. 

The  new  dolls  sat  and  smiled  at  her. 

They  were  a  lovely  sight! 

May  praised  their  cheeks,  their  eyes, 
their  curls. 

The  way  that  they  were  dressed; 

But  all  the  while  the  old,  worn  doll 
Was  held  close  to  her  breast. 

— Reprinted  from  The  Philadelphia 
Teacher. 


STUDY  UNDER 
COMPETENT  DIRECTION 

There  i*  a  vast  difference  between  occasional  efforts  a* 
home  study  without  the  assurance  that  you  are  proceeding 
oorrectJy  and  the  well  planned  courses  offered  for  study 
liunt  Library  under  the  guidance  of  thoroughly  equipped,  enthusiastic  in- 

Northwestern  University  structors.  In  the  first  instance  but  little  is  usually  accom¬ 

plished  ;  in  the  second,  every  expectation  may  be  realized.  When  a  student  enrolls  with  ns  we  assign 
a  teacher  to  her  who  is  watchful  of  her  interests  continually  until  the  course  is  finished.  Students  of 
this  School  always  feel  that  inquiries  for  help  in  their  courses  are  welcomed  by  us.  Any  teacher  real¬ 
izing  the  necessity  of  study  to  keep  up  and  advance  in  her  profession  should  avail  herself  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  our  strong  organization.  Tuition  fees  may  be  paid  in  reasonable  monthly  installments  In 
every  way  possible  we  study  to  be  helpful  to  those  who  apply  to  ns  for  aid. 

NORMAL  ELECTIV  R  COURSES. — Thorough  reviewcourses  in  twenty-two  common  school  and  high 
school  branches ;  any  five  subjects  constitute  a  course  of  study  for  one  tail  ion  fee. 

PRIMARY  METHODS. — A  very  extended  new  course  of  study  in  Primary  Methods,  covering  the  work 
in  every  branch  taught  in  the  first  three  grades  of  school ;  also  careful  treatment  of  the  subjects  of 
organization,  management,  and  discipline. 


NO  OTHER  OORRESPONDENOE  SCHOOL 
CAN  OFFER:  Advantages  of  affiliation  with  a 
groat  university ;  courses  of  such  strength  that 
they  receive  university  entrance  credits ;  instruc¬ 
tion  especially  adapted  to  individual  needs ;  four 
annual  $il)0  scholarships  in  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  best  worn  in  correspondence 
ourses.  Out  out  the  coupon,  mark  it  properly 
and  mail  it  to-day. 


INTERSTATE  SCHOOL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Afflliatea  with  Northwestern  University 

374-390  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE 
YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 

Sirens  Review*.  A  Couree  Includes  Any  Five  Subject* 


Arithmetic 
Elementary  Atgebri 
Higher  Algebra 
Bookkeeping 
Plan*  Ceomelrf 
Grammar 
Composition 
Rhetoric 
Literature 
Drawing 
Physiology 
Physical  Geograptif 
Agriculture 
I  Botany 


Zoology 
Physics 
Geography 
U.  S.  History 
Civil  Government 
Economics 
Pedagogics 
Psychology 


COMMERCIAL  DEPT. 


Business 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 


ACADEMIC  DEPT. 
Each  Subject  is  a  Course 


Algebra 

Geometry 

Grammar 

How  to  Write  English 
Eng.  tnd  Amer.  UterAture 
First  Year  Latin 
Pnysic* 

Botany 

Ancient  History 
Med.  and  Mod.  History 
United  Slates  History  


SPECIAL  COURSES 


Pharmacy 
Primary  Methods 


Teachers  Magazine— Dec. 


The  power  of  work:  This  is  the  key 
of  industrial  education.  We  keep  and 
hold  only  what  we  can  use  and  give  away* 
The  thing  that  belongs  to  you  is  what  you 
can  use;  things  may  be  told  you  but  they 
are  not  yours  until  you  know  them.  Ex¬ 
perience  can  only  be  obtained  for  one’s 
self.  There  is  an  economic  reason  for 
industrial  education.  Frequently  girls 
who  from  childhood  have  had  everything 
do  not  know  anything.  Many  are  the 
instances  where  mothers  and  daughters, 
by  the  loss  of  husbands  and  fathers,  have 
been  left  utterly  unprepared  to  face  the 
world.  The  shame  of  not  knowing  how 
to  serve  those  who  serve  us!  All  should 
know  how  to  do  something,  for  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  world  for  us  to  pass  thru  with¬ 
out  leaving  it  better. 

— Sarah  Louise  Arnold^ 


Nichols’s  Arithmetical  Problems 


By  the  author  of  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC, 
one  of  the  most  successful  series  ever  published.  Con¬ 
tains  numerous  examples  in  all  topics  taught  in  Graded 
Lessons,  including  work  in  the  equation  for  pupils  who 
have  taken  algebra  in  an  elementary  way.  A  notably 
strong  book  in  this  direction.  Used  very  extensively. 

Sample  for  15  cents 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Company  ::  ::  Boston 


COLORED  SCHOOL  CRAYONS 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  specific,  giving  immediate  relief  in 
cases  of  hoarseness,  loss  of  voice,  coughs^ 
inflammation  of  the  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations  generally.  They  are  especially 
good  for  the  hoarseness  and  throat  irri¬ 
tations  resulting  from  speaking,  singing, 
and  teaching.  Being  free  from  any  form 
of  opiate  they  may  be  used  whenever 
required  without  fear  of  injury.  Every 
teacher  ought  to  include  these  Troches  in 
his  medicine  chest. 


Every  to-morrow  has  two  handles — 
we  can  take  hold  of  it  by  the  handle  of 
anxiety,  or  the  handle  of  faith. 


Seven  Inches  Long  in  Polished  Cedar.  Made  with  14  Colors  of 
the  Finest  Quality.  Finished  in  same  shade  as  Crayon. 
There  is  no  Better  Colored  Crayon  Made.  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 


EBERHARD  FABER  NEW  YORK 


The  Pathfinder,  the  Old  Reliable  National  News  Review, 

gives  you  every  week  all  the  important  news  of  the  world, 
stated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  Is  the  only  news  review 
that  Is  truly  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not 
padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the  wheat  without  the  chaff. 
It  Is  a  time  saver  for  busy  people.  In  purpose  it  is  high- 
toned,  healthy  and  inspiring;  it  is  a  protest  against  sensa¬ 
tional  journalism.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals  costing 
1 3  &  f4.  Try  it  and  you  would  not  be  without  It  for  many 
times  its  costal  a  year.  The  Pathfinder,  Wash.,  D.C 


Our  Specialty s  CLASSiPINS 

High-grade  work  at  low  prices. 
Write  for  illustrations.  Designs 
made  free  of  charge.^  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  in  every  instance. 

BUNDE&UPMEYER  CO. 

13  to  19  Wisconsin  St., 
MILWAUKEE.WISCONSIN 
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bound  in  two  fine  leather  volumes 
of  more  than  300  pages  each  and  are 
beautifully  illustrated.  There  seems 
to  be  no  essential  feature  of  primary 
school  work  that  is  not  presented 
according  to  the  best  known  meth¬ 
ods.  Practical,  illustrative  lessons 
are  given  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  laws  of  child  psychol- 
ogy,  in  all  the  subjects  usually  taught 
in  the  primary  grades. 

The  work  is  in  no  sense  technical. 
It  is  just  what  its  title  would  in¬ 
dicate,  a  complete  course  of  study 
in  primary  methods,  school  manage¬ 
ment  and  school  teaching.  Without 
question  it  is  the  most  pretentious 
and  superior  work  of  the  kind  ever 
published  and  offered  as  a  basis  of  a 
correspondence  course  in  methods. 
It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  with 
a  number  of  plates  in  the  drawing 
lessons  lithographed  in  natural 
colors. 

Some  school  principals  and  county 
superintendents  insist  that  the 
teachers  under  their  supervision  shall 
pursue  some  correspondence  course 
of  instruction  each  year  for  their 
.  own  sake  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 

L/XCCHcnt  Help  for  Primary  schools  which  they  teach.  In  addition 
Teachers.  to  added  ability  acquired  thru  such 

In  an  address  before  a  State  association  study,  the  mere  fact  that  the  teacher 
of  teachers  less  than  a  year  ago,  a  promi-  is  herself  taking  a  course  of  study  has  a 
nent  educator  said  that  less  than  six  per  remarkably  good  influence  upon  her 
cent,  of  public  school  teachers  are  normal  P'^Piis,  as  they  can  see  tha.t  teachers  as 
j  4-u  4-  s,s  pupils  are,  and  ought  to  be,  stu- 

school  graduates,  and  that  not  more  than  dents.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  teach- 

twenty  per  cent,  have  had  as  much  as  ers  are  working  for  advancement  of  sala- 
six  weeks’  normal  training.  These  sta-  ^ies,  and  along  with  this  movement  the 


I  Alaskan  school  showing  fire  place.  This  school  is  located  at  Met- 

lakahtla  and  attended  by  the  children  of  the  natives.  Mr.  Wm.  Duncan  is  the  teacher. 

If  You’re  Qood. 

Santa  Claus  ’ll  come  to-night. 

If  you’re  good. 

And  do  what  you  know  is  right, 

As  you  should; 

Down  the  chimney  he  will  creep, 

Bringing  you  a  woolly  sheep. 

And  a  doll  that  goes  to  sleep; 

If  you’re  good. 

Santa  Claui,  will  drive  his  sleigh 
Thru  the  wood. 

But  he’ll  come  around  this  way 
If  you’re  good. 

With  a  wind-up  bird  that  sings. 

And  a  puzzle  made  of  rings — 

Jumping  Jacks  and  funny  things 
If  you’re  good. 

He  will  bring  you  cars  that  “go,” 

If  you’re  good. 

And  a  rocking-horsey — oh! 

If  he  would! 

And  a  dolly,  if  you  please. 

That  says  “Mama!”  when  you  squeeze 
It — he’ll  bring  you  one  of  these. 

If  you’re  good. 

Santa  grieves  when  you  are  bad. 

As  he  should; 

But  it  makes  him. very  glad 
When  you’re  good. 

He  is  wise  and  he’s  a  dear; 

Just  do  right  and  never  fear; 

He’ll  remember  you  each  year. 

If  you’re  good. 

— James  Courtoey  Challiss. 


tistics  applied  to  Illinois,  one  of  the  fore 
most  States  of  the  Union;  the  record  of 
other  States  is  similar.  It  is  little  won¬ 
der  that  trained  teachers  are  eagerly 
sought  and  that  the  supply  is  always  far 
short  of  the  demand. 

In  the  grammar  grades  one  is  more  apt 
to  find  carefully  trained  instructors  than 
in  the  primary  rooms,  altho  the  need  of 
the  highest  type  of  professional  skill  in 
the  lowest  grades  is  everywhere  recog¬ 
nized.  Probably  not  one  primary  teacher 
in  twenty  has  taken  special  work  to  equip 
her  for  the  peculiar  needs  of  her  impor¬ 
tant  post.  This  fact  renders  unusually 
conspicuous  the  course  of  study  in  Pri¬ 
mary  Methods  offered  teachers  of  the 
lower  grades  by  the  Interstate  School 
of  Correspondence  of  Chicago,  affiliated 
with  ^Northwestern  University.  This 
school,  always  in  search  of  features  which 
will  raise  the  standard  of  the  teaching 
profession,  now  offers  a  comprehensive 
course  in  the  above  subject,  covering  in 
an  especially  pleasing  and  thoro  manner 
the  topics  of  school  management,  disci¬ 
pline,  and  methods  of  teaching  all  the 
branches  pertaining  to  the  first  three 
years  in  any  school.  The  lessons  are 


teacher  must  equip  herself  to  be  worth 
the  wages  demanded. 

It  may  not  always  be  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  drop  her  w  ork  and  go  to  a  nor¬ 
mal  school  or  college,  but  no  excuse  what¬ 
ever  can  be  framed  that  will  release  a 
teacher  from  the  obligation  to  pursue  a 
course  of  study  when  it  is  so  easily  obtain¬ 
able  thru  the  correspondence  school. 
With  an  educational  institution  of  this 
kind,  a  teacher  can  carry  on  her  scholas¬ 
tic  and  professional  studies  and  go  right 
on  with  her  teaching.  Any  teacher 
ambitious  to  improve  should  write  for 
information  to  the  Interstate  School  of 
Correspondence  of  Chicago,  whose  courses 
of  study  and  plna  of  work  we  cordially 
endorse.  The  regular  announcement  of 
the  School  appears  every  month  in  this 
publication. 


GIVE  NATURE  A  CHANCE 


When  you  are  bilious,  when  your  stomach  is  deranged,  when  your  bowels  are  not  in  good  order,  when 
you  have  sick  headache  or  can’t  sleep  at  night,  things  are  apt  to  look  very  bad,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  you 
feel  discouraged  and  depressed. 

At  such  times  as  these  you  need  a  remedy  that  will  regulate  and  tone  the  digestive  organs,  rebuild  the 
nervous  energy,  rest  the  tired  brain,  and  restore  natural  sleep. 

Go  to  the  nearest  drug  store  and  get  a  box  of 


and  take  one  or  two  immediately.  You  will  feel  their  good  effects  in  half  an  hour. 

Take  another  dose  when  you  go  to  bed  and  you  will  awaken,  in  the  morning,  feeling  like  a  new  person. 
Beecham’  Pills  act  at  once  on  the  digestive  organs,  give  the  liver  natural  exercise,  operate  the  bowels,  im¬ 
prove  the  blood,  clear  the  brain  and  assist  Nature  to  restore  healthy  conditions  to  the  entire  body.  They  do 
their  work  thoroughly  and  quietly  in  perfect  harmony  with  physical  laws.  Beecham’s  Pills  have  a  remark¬ 
able  buoyant  effect  on  both  mind  and  body,  without  the  slightest  reaction.  A  great  remedy  for  the 
**  blues  ”  as  they  dispel  the  gloom  of  disease  and 


Act  Like  Sunshine 

Sold  Everywhere  in  Boxes  10c.  and  25o. 


J6.  HOUDAY  READING  JJ,  JJ.  HOUDAY  READING 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  11-15  East  Twenly-lourtli  Street,  New  York 


THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY 

Mr.  Pratt 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

Author  of  “  Cap'n  Eri  ”  (in  its  eighth  edition) 
and  “  Partners  of  the  Tide.” 

“  Genuinely  amusing.  These  are  exactly  the  kind 
of  foolish  things  that  a  couple  of  worn-out  business 
men  might  do  in  the  exunerance  of  their  release 
from  care.” — N.  Y.  Mail. 

Illustrated  with  frontispiece.  $1.50 


SECOND  EDITION 

The  Heart  of  a  Girl 

By  RUTH  KIMBALL  OARDINER 

“As  in  the  case  of  '  Emmy  Lou  ’  it  is  a  revelation.” 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 
Illustrated.  $1.50 


The  Ancient  Miracle 

A  Romance  of  the  Canadian  Wilderness 
By  JANE  QROSVENOR  COOKE 

“A  charming  book.” — Montreal  Star. 

With  frontispiece  in  colors  by  Everett  Shinn.  $1.50 


Confessions  of  a  Detective 

By  ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS 

By  the  author  of  “  The  Boss,”  “  The  Sunset  Trail.”  etc. 
With  eight  illustrations  by  E.  M .  Ashe  and  others.  $1 .50 

Full  of  the  magic  fascination  of  all  that  pertains 
to  the  life  of  a  New  York  detective. 


The  Voice  of  the  Street 

By  ERNEST  POOLE 

“The  sort  that  grips.” — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Illustrated.  $1.50 

The  Upper  Hand 

By  EMERSON  Q.  TAYLOR 

“We  like  to  be  thoroughly  entertained  by  a  work 
of  fiction,  and  this  one  has  provided  us  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  joyous  feeling.” — N.  Y.  Sun. 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.50 
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Rights  Secured 


Pears’  Annual  for  contains  two  original  Tales  with  20  illustrations  and  three  large  Chromo  Lithographed 
Presentation  Plates.  The  best  Annual  published — without  any  doubt.  However,  judge 
for  yourself.  Agents;  The  International  News  Company. 
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A  PERFECT  GIFT  FROM 
TEACHER  TO  PUPIL 


THE 

CHILDREN’S  BOOK 

NUMBER  ONE 


HIS  IS  THE  HOLIDAY  BOOK  of  the 
year — far  in  advance  of  any  other,  as  it 
is  educational  as  well  as  interesting  and 
beautiful. 

Full  of  things  for  children  TO  DO. 

Splendid  stories,  hundreds  of  pictures. 

Printed  on  tine  toned  paper. 

An-  ideal  Christmas  gift  from  teacher  to  pupil. 

An  excellent  supplementary  reading  book. 

Price,  $1.00 

POSTPAID 


SPECIAL  RATES  for 
quantities  for  school 
or  presentation  use. 

Send  $1.00  today  for 
a  single  copy  to  look 
over. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 

11-15  East  24th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HOSE  supporter 


Sample  pair,  Mer.  25c. ; 
Silk  50c.  Mailed  on 
receipt  of  price. 


LOOK 

For  tbe  Kame 
on  Eyery  Loop 


SUBSTITUTES 


MAY  BE  OFFERED  YOU  TO  IN¬ 
CREASE  DEALERS’  PROFITS 


^INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GENUINE'^ 


GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston,  Mass,  B.  S.  A. 


THE  MOST  ACCEPTABLE 

XMAS  PRESENT 

FOR  OLD  a  YOUNG 


ON  SALE  AT  ALL  STORES 

&  AUTHORIZED  SALES  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 


Is  the  only  CANDY 

with  sustaining  nourishment  for  the  “  Between- 
Meals-Hunger  ”  felt  by  all  who  work  or  play. 

So  boxed  in  caramel  form  that  it  is  handy  to 
carry  when  shopping,  calling,  traveling  or  work¬ 
ing.  Put  it  in  the  school-bag  for  recess. 

Avoid  the  dangers  of  ordinary  candy — Mackin¬ 
tosh’s  English  Toflree  is  good  and  safe  to  eat  at  all 
times.  Try  it  NOW. 

Any  dealer  can  siij)ply  you  (5c.,  lOc.,  or  $1  .RO  tin) 
or  will  send  out  and  fjet  it.  ]f  riot,  write  to  Dept.  19. 

JOHN  MACKINTOSH 
78  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 


HENNEN5 

Borated  Talcum 

TOILET 
POWDER, 


OUTDOOR  CHILDREN 

are  healthy  children.  Send  them  into  the  open  air,  hut 
don’t  neglect  to  protect  their  little  hands  and  faces 
from  the  painful  chapping  and  chafing  which  winter 
and  outdoor  sports  inflict  on  tender  skins.  The  best 
protection  is  the  daily  use  of 

•M  P ISI INJ  P  N  ’C  borated  talcum 
iTL  Ei  1>(  ly  Hily  iD  toilet  powder 

Put  up  in  non-rcfillable  boxes,  for  your  protection. 
If  Mennen’s  face  is  on  the  the  cover,  it’s  genuine, 
that’s  a  guarantee  of  purity.  Delightful  after  shav¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  cts. 
Sample  free. 

Gerhard  Mennen  Co.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Try  Mennen’s  Yiolet(B(>rated)  Talcum  Pow  tier 

(//  has  the  scent  of  fresh  cut  Violets) 
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Only  Up-to-Date  and  Genuine 

WEBSTER’S  DICTIONARIES 


WEBSTER’S  Dictionaries  are  the 
acknowl  edged  autho  rity 
throughout  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world.  They  are  more 
widely  used  in  the  home,  the 
office,  and  the  schoolroom  than  all  others 
combined.  They  constitute  a  complete  and 
progressive  series,  carefully  graded  and 
adapted  for  all  classes.  The  spelling  and 
punctuation  in  all  leading  schoolbooks  are 
based  on  these  Dictionaries,  which  are, 
therefore,  a  necessity  to  the  teacher. 


WEBSTER'S, 

:<Mhioh  school; 

'  DtCTIONAKY/ 


REVISED  SCHOOL  EDITIONS 

Wcbster*s  Primary  School  Dictionary 

Cloth,  i2mo,  336  pages.  Containing  over  20,000  words  and  meanings,  with  over  400  illustra¬ 
tions.  48  cents.  ^ 

The  proper  pronunciation  of  words  in  the  Primary  Dictionary  is  indicated  by  respelling  with  phonetic 
markings.  The  vocabulary  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  English  words,  all  words  not  important  to  the  class  for 
which  It  is  intended  and  special  lists  and  phrases  being  omitted. 

Webstcr*s  Common  School  Dictionary 

Cloth,  i2mo,  432  pages.  Containing  over  25,000  words  and  meanings,  with  over  «;oo  illustra¬ 
tions.  72  cents.  ^ 

The  pronunciation  of  every  word  is.  shown  by  respelling  with  phonetic  markings,  and  the  pronunciation 
of  unaccented  syllables  is  accurately  indicated.  Condensation  has  been  accomplished  by  omitting  definitions  of 
derived  words,  mostly  adverbs,  adjectives,  and  abstract  nouns  which  are  self-explaining. 

Webster^s  High  School  Dictionary 

Cloth,  i2mo,  560  pages.  Containing  about  37,000  words  and  definitions,  with  over  800  illus¬ 
trations.  98  cents. 

This  dictionary  gives  the  correct  orthography,  pronunciation,  and  definition  of  all  words  with  which 
pupils  of  the  high  school  grade  are  likely  to  meet.  It  also  includes  a  guide  to  pronunciation;  a  table  of  prefixes 
and  suffixes;  rules  for  spelling  certain  classes  of  words;  and  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of  biblical,  classical 
mythological  historical,  and  geographical  proper  names. 

Webster^s  Academic  Dictionary 

Cloth,  8vo,  739  pages.  Containing  about  60,000  words  and  definitions,  with  over  800  illus¬ 
trations,  $1.50.  Indexed,  $1.80.  Half  calf,  $2.75.  Half  Calf,  indexed,  $3.00. 

This  book  is  abridged  directly  from  the  International  Dictionary.  The  definitions  are  clear,  there  are 
many  synonyms,  and  the  etymologies  are  in  accordance  with  the  latest  scholarship.  There  are  also  given  a 
guide  to  pronunciation;  a  list  of  prefixes  and  suffixes;  rules  for  spelling;  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of  literary, 
historical,  and  geographical  proper  names;  quotations  from  foreign  languages,  and  much  other  useful  information! 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 
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There  have  been  issued  cheap  photo¬ 
graphic  reprints  of  the  old  editions  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  Dictionaries  and  other  cheaply  made 
up  books  fraudulently  using  the  Webster 
name.  These  reprints  are  of  editions  over  fifty 
years  old,  and  are  not  only  badly  printed  but  do 
not  contain  the  words  in  common  use  to-day. 

The  genuine  revised  Webster’s  School 
Dictionaries  are  distinguished  by  the  cir¬ 
cular  trade  mark  which  appears  on  the  cover 
of  each,  and  by  the  name  of  the  American 
Book  Company  on  the  title  page. 
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STENCILS 

READ  THE  WHOI,E  LIST 


Blackboard  Steaclls  on  stronsr  linen  i>aper. 

Borders— Sunbonnet  Babies,  Brownies,  Holly, 
Goldenrod.  Oak  Leaves,  Maple  Leaves,  Swallows, 
Kittens,  Reindeer,  Pumpkins,  Turkeys,  Rabbits, 
Cherries  and  Hatchet,  Flags,  Roses,  Santa,  Chicks, 
Grapes,  Bells,  Overall  Boys,  Dutch  Boys,  Ivy,  Dutch 
Girls,  Soldiers,  Cupids,  Lillies,  Tulips,  each  6  cts. 

Colored  Cbnlk  Crayoas— Very  best,  doz.,  14c. 

Calendars  and  Large  Portraits^ — Name 
any  wanted,  each  6  cts.  Large  fancy  alphabet,  20e. 

Washington  on  Horse,  Washington  and  Betsy 
Ross,  Log  Cabin,  Flag,  Colonial  Relics,  Roosevelt  on 
Horse,  Uncle  Sam,  Pilgrims  Landing,  Boys  with 
Flags,  Soldier  and  Drummer,  all  large,  each  10  cts. 

Santa— Driving  Eight  De^  Going  Down  Chim¬ 
ney,  Filling  Stockings,  Tree,  Fireplace  Calendar,  A 
Merpr  Christmas,  A  Happy  New  Year,  Shepherd, 
Christ  Child,  Wise  Men,  Madonna,  all  large,  each,  10c. 

Bnsywork  Stencils,  Assorted. 
Set  of  BO  for  25  cts,  4x6  inches.  Set 
of  60  for  35  cts,  6x8  inches.  10  Sten¬ 
cils  on  any  subject  for  10  cts.  Native 
1  Birds,  natural  size,  16  for  16  cts. 

Blue  Stamping  Powder — 
""pound  in  cloth  bag  for  10  cts. 

Program,  R®il  of  Honor  or  Wel¬ 
come,  very  fancy,  each,  10  cts, 

Turkey,  Pumpkins,  Indian,  Mayflower,  Fruit, 
Eagle,  Deg,  Cat,  Horse,  Cow,  Pig,  Hen,  Goose,  Ele¬ 
phant,  Lion,  Sheep,  Deer,  Dutch  Boy,  Owl,  Jonnie, 
Rabbits,  Locomotive,  Ship,  Steamer,  Ilutch  Girl, 
Heart,  Ear,  Eye,  Doll,  10  Eskimo,  8  Hiawatha,  and  6 
Sunbonnet  Baby  Stencils,  17  x  22,  each  6  cts. 

United  States— Any  Group,  Continent,  State  or 
Country,  8%  x  11  inches,  each  3  ct-s;  17  x  22,  5  ctsj 
84  X  44,  20  cts:  44  x  68,  40  cts.,  U.  S.  22x34, 10  cts. 

Outline  Maps— Printed  on  nice  white  paper, 
8%  X 11  inches.  U.  S.,  any  Group,  Continent,  State  or 
Country,  20  i»r  15  cts;  100  assorted  to  order  for  60c. 

Dissected  Maps — of  imitation  sole  leather, 
very  hard  and  durable,  size  18  x  24  inches.  U.  S.  cut 
on  state  lines,  Europe  cut  on  country  lines.  I  make 
them  and  know  they  will  please  you.  each  60  ots.  ^ 

Pictures  of  Birds,  Animals,  Flowers,  Fruits, 
colored  true  to  life,  7x9.  Name  any,  each  2  cts. 

Order  at  least  10  cts.  worth  and  ask  for  a  catalog. 

Please  do  not  send  stamps  or  check. 

All  goods  sent  prepaid  by 

JOHN  LATTA,  Box  44»  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

We  want  to  send  you  our  catalogue  of  Seat 
Work  and  Educative  School  Occupations  fer  Pri¬ 
mary  Grades.  It  is  full  of  good  things  for  both 
graded  and  country  school  teachers.  Your  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHINQ  CO., 

Dept.  H,  IS'P  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  -j 


Serg^  S  latest  and  best  col- 

SelectionB  lection  of  recitations ; 
No  1  JTiost  of  them  new,  all  of 


them  good. 

Send  25  cents  for  sample  copy 

Dramatic  Publishing  Company 

358  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


I  I  Published  Monthly  I  I 

EDUCATIONAL 

FOUNDATIONS 


THIS  UNIQUE  MAGAZINE  deals  with  fundamentals.  It  discusses  systematically 
the  great  principles  of  education.  It  is  the  only  magazine  occupying  itself  with 
the  various  aspects  of  the  history  of  education.  The  processes  which  make 
teaching  effective  are  clearly  presented.  School  organization  and  administration 
are  carefully  considered.  Educational  psychology  and  child  study  are  regular . 
departments.  The  classics  of  education  are  reprinted  with  comments.  Ques¬ 
tions  (with  answers)  for  examination  and  review  form  a  regular  department. 

Program  for  1907 1  ~1 


JOSEPH  S.  TAYLOR,  author  of  the  very  practical  manual  on  Class  Manage¬ 
ment,  will  conduct  a  department  on  “Principles  of  Teaching.”  Beginning  with 
a  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  interest,  in  September,  there  will  follow  chapters 
on  “Correlation,  Co-ordination,  and  Concentration,”  “ Apperc^tion,”  “Multiple- 
Sense  Education,”  “The  Inductive,  Deductive,  Socratic,  and  Heuristic  Methods.” 

J.  M.  RICE,  editor  of  The  Forum,  has  done  great  work  for  the  schools  of 
America  by  his  remarkable  investigations  of  the  results  produced  in  the  schools. 
A  complete  revision  of  his  most  important  articles  will  he  published  in  the  new 
volume  of  Educational  Foundations  beginning  in  September 

CHARLES  B.  GILBERT  will  discuss  the  course  of  study  of  the  common 
school.  After  a  general  survey  of  the  problem,  each  study  will  be  taken  up  by 
itself  to  determine  its  individual  value  and  its  relation  to  the  great  problems  of 
education. 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET  has  no  superior  in  the  work  of  training  teachers  for 
their  profession.  His  criticisms  of  the  various  plans  of  grading  and  promoting 
pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  will  clear  the  atmosphere.  He  will  contribute 
three  articles  during  the  year. 

GEO.  S.  MESSERSMITH,  of  Newark,  Delaware,  has  prepared  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  “Composition  in  the  Lower  Grades.” 

ALBERT  SNOWDEN,  who  has  specialized  for  years  upon  the  study  of  educational 
systems,  will  write  a  series  of  articles  describing  the  school  systems  of  France, 
&rmany.  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  probably,  Switzerland. 

C.  HANFORD  HENDERSON’S  “Autobiography  of  a  Teacher,”  a  remarkable 
series  of  articles  presenting  in  a  charmingly  personal  manner  a  number  of  the 
really  great  educational  problems,  will  run  during  the  year.  This  ‘  ‘  Autobiography  ’ 
jgives  flesh  and  blood  to  pedagogical  ideas.  Dr.  Henderson  is  a  teacher  of  remark¬ 
able  power,  broad-minded,  keen,  and  large-hearted. 

t  RIBOT’S  great  essay  on  the  “Psychology  of  Attention”  has  been  specially 
translated  and  adapted  for  publication  throughout  the  year. 

There  will  be  the  usual  departments  of  “History  of  Education,”  “Great 
Teachers,”  and  “Educational  Classics,”  besides  a  much  improved  department  of 
Teachers’  Examination  questions  and  answers. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

Ten  numbers  a  year  are  published,  from  September  to  June,  inclusive. 

^  reading  circle  clubs  a  special  price  of  $i.oo  a 


year 


for  10  copies  or  more  sent  in  one  package  or  separately 


SPECIAL  OFFER — The  November  and  December  issues  of  Educational 
Foundations  will  be  sent  free  to  readers  of  Teachers  Magazine  and  their 
friends  sending  $1.25  for  a  year’s  subscription  for  1907.  Sample  copy,  15  cents. 


fl.  S.  BIIRNES « CO.,  1M5  East  24th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

First  Year:  THE  WIDE-AWAKE  FIRST  RE ADER .- 

By  CliARA  Mubkav,  Authoref  “The  Wide-Awak»  Primer. 

Second  Year:  BOY  BLUE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS,^ 

By  E.  A.  and  M.  F.  BlaisdelL,  Authors  of  the  Ohild-Li 
Third  Year:  6  ^  ^.'*Bi!I^MVATt^ohf  ^Motb'er  Goose  Village.” 

An  Atlas  of  Physiology  and  Anatomy 


■Life  Readers.” 


.itti-e: 


A'serTes  of  color^platee,  with  descriptive  text. 

SROWN  A.  CO  ;  :  


-  30c 

-  40c 

-  00c 
S3 .50 


BOSTON 


Standard  Books  forTeachers 


Composition  in  the  Elementary  School— Taylor 

This  new  book  presents  the  science  and  art  of  composition  in  the  elementary  school.  It  is  an  attempt  to  ana¬ 
lyze  composition  as  a  rnent^  process  and  as  a  form  of  art,  in  order,  by  such  analysis,  to  relate  the  subject  to  other 
modes  of  expression,  and  to  find  the  data  necessary  for  the  formulation  of  principles  whieh  srovern  the  aim  and  method 
of  teaching  the  art  to  children.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 


Little  Talks  on  School  Management — Saunders 

•  A.  of  suggestion,  information,  and  inspiration  for  teachers  in  primary  schools.  Discusses 

in  an  intelligent,  helpful,  and  spirited  manner  all  of  the  problems  that  teachers  in  both  graded  and  ungraded  schools 
meet  and  are  forced  to  solve  correctly  to  attain  the  highest  professional  success.  Small  12mo.  Cloth.  50  cents. 

Management  and  Methods— Sanders 

.It  is  plain,  practical,  pointed,  and  pedagogically  sound.  The  author  speaks  from  a  wide  experience.  He  hits 
the  point  on  every  topic.  He  discusses  the  problems  of  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers — those  teaching  in  the  rural  and  village  schools.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Hints  and  Helps  from  Many  School-Rooms— Griffin 

There  can  hardly  a  question  come  up  in  the  teacher’s  work,  about  which  there  is  any  doubt,  but  that  some  help- 
ul  answer  will  be  found  in  this  book.  It  is  a  veritable  teacher’s  cyclopedia  of  tested  ideas  and  suggestions  for  lierht- 
ening  the  burdens  of  schoolroom  work,  and  keeping  up  pupils’  interest.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 


Art  of  Class  Management  and  Discipline— Taylor 

.  ®veiy  principle  and  device  suggested  has  been  demonstrated.  It  is  the  only  book  we  know  of 

treating  in  detail,  frorn  a  practical  point  of  view,  all  the  problems  of  government  and  management  that  confront  the 
teacher.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 


Mary  Kingwood’s  School — Johnson 

This  beautiful  story  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  primary  teacher  in  her  schoolroom  was  first  published  in  Teach¬ 
ers  Magazine.  It  takes  up  the  work  of  the  primary  room  by  months,  telling  what  Miss  Kingwood  did  in  each  of  these 
months  to  make  the  season  a  delightful  and  helpful  one  to  the  children.  The  story  of  how  she  and  her  little  folks  erew 
as  the  months  advanced  is  a  charming  one.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.00. 


Talks  on  Pedagogics— Parker 

Represents  the  advanced  thought  on  education  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Talks  on  Teaching— Parker 

No  book  on  education  has  created  so  much  interest  and  so  influenced  methods  of  teaching.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Education  Through  Nature— Munson 

A  book  on  Nature  Study  based  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  life  and  development.  Cloth,  12mo.  $1.25. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  — Page 

One  of  the  best  of  all  books  for  teachers.  As  valuable  to-day  as  when  it  was  written.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

National  Question  Book— Shaw 

Revised  and  enlarged.  Questions  and  answers  on  twenty-two  branches  of  study.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.75, 


Educational  Reformers— Quick 

The  most  widely  known  History  of  Education,  and  the  best  one.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1,00. 


School  Management — Kellogg 

Filled  with  original  and  practical  ideas  on  school 
government.  Cloth.  50  cents. 

Grube  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic — Seeley 

A  perfect  guide  in  this  difficult  subject.  Cloth.  50  cents. 

School  Devices — Shaw  and  Donnell 

A  large  stock  of  new  ideas  and  suggestions  for  school 
work.  Cloth.  50  cents. 

Among  Ourselves— Taylor 

A  series  of  inspiring  talks  to  teachers  about  teaching. 
Enlivened  with  anecdote.  Cloth.  50  cents. 

Outlines  of  Pedagogics— Rein 

A  book  for  all  students  of  pedagogy.  The  Herbartian 
theory  explained.  Cloth.  50  cents. 


Mind  Studies — Allen 

Elements  of  psychology  in  relation  to  teaching.  Many 
practical  illustrations.  Cloth.  50  cents. 

Autobiography  of  Froebel 

An  excellent  account  of  the  life  and  views  of  this  edu¬ 
cational  reformer.  Cloth,  50  cents. 

Mistakes  in  Teaching  — Hughes 

The  chief  faults  in  school  management  set  down  in  a 
sensible,  direct  manner.  Cloth.  50  cents. 

Securing  and  Retaining  Attention— Hughes 

To  be  used  in  connection  with  the  above.  A  remark¬ 
ably  able  book.  Cloth.  50  cents. 

Edueational  Theories — Browning 

A  standard  short  history  of  education.  With  side- 
heads,  analysis  and  index.  Cloth.  50  cents. 


Send  for  our  new  complete  catalog 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  1H5  East  24th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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For  School  Entertainments 


The  Recitation,  Dialogue,  Pantomime,  Drill,  Motion  Song,  or  Play  that  you 
are  looking  for  is  probably  in  one  of  the  books  named  below.  We  are  special- 

II  II  II  Write  to  us  for  suggestions. 


ists  in  this  sort  of  material.  II 

TINY  TOT’S  SPEAKER.  By  Misses  Rook  and  Good- 
fellow.  Contains  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  only  a  few  lines  each,  expressed  in  the 
simplest  language.  For  the  wee  ones.  Paper 
binding,  15  cents. 

CHILD’S  OWN  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  and  L.  J.  Rook. 
A  collection  of  Recitations,  Motion  Songs,  Concert 
Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tableaux.  Contains  over 
one  hundred  pieces.  For  children  of  six  years. 
Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  A  superior  collection  of  Recitations  for 
little  people,  mostly  in  verse  and  ranging  in  length 
from  four  to  twenty  lines.  For  children  of  nine 
years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  and  L.  J. 
Rook.  Bright,  cheery,  wholesome  recitations  by 
the  most  popular  authors.  For  children  of  twelve 
years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  RECITATIONS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Shoemaker.  An  excellent  collection  of  fresh  and 
crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  various  needs  of 
young  people’s  entertainments.  For  children  of 
fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  DIALOGUES.  By  Clara  J.  Den¬ 
ton.  All  new  and  original.  Everything  bright  and 
fresh,  and  arranged  for  special  days  and  seasons,  as 
well  as  for  general  occasions.  For  children  of  ten 
years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  DIALOGUES.  By  Charles  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  Everything  specially  written  for  this  vol¬ 
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MODERN  DICTIONARY  MAKING’’ 

Thus  a  Distinguished  Educator  Characterizes  the 

Clarendon  Dictionary 
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1.  The  makers:  William  Hand  Browne,  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  and  the  late  S.  S.  Haldeman,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  each  an  expert  in  his  part 
of  the  making.  Such  makers  give  the  work  high 
authoritative  value. 

2.  A  handy  volume  of  less  than  400  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  nearly  30,000  words. 

3.  The  spelling  and  pronunciation  represent  the  best 
current  usage. 

4.  The  clear,  clean  typography;  the  vocabulary 
words  in  a  neat  Clarendon  letter;  the  fine  white 
paper;  the  tasteful  binding,  make  the  book  a  pleasure 
to  the  eye. 
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Verbs;  Pronouncing  Lists  of  Geographical,  Scripture, 
Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names;  French,  Italian,  and 
Latin  Phrases,  Values  of  Foreign  Coins. 

6.  A  desirable  Reference  Book  for  the  home  library 
table,  the  pupil’s  school  desk,  or  the  business  office 
desk. 

Size,  6^x5  inches.  3S0  pages.  Illustrated.  Hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  red  cloth.  Price,  45  cents. 
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The  Best 

TONIC 

For  the  restoration  of  energy  and 
vitality;  the  relief  of  mental  and  ner¬ 
vous  exhaustion,  impaired  digestion  or 
appetite  there  is  no  remedy  so  beneficial 
as 

Horsford^s 
Acid  Phosphate 

(l)lon- Alcoholic.) 

It  is  a  scientific  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  preparation  of  the  phosphates 
that  provides  the  tonic  and  nerve  food 
needed  to  improve  the  general  health. 

An  Ideal  TONIC  in  Nervous  Disorders. 

If  your  druggist  can*t  supply  you,  send  25  cents  to  Rumkord 
Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R,  I.,  or  sample  bottle,  postage  paid. 


ID  you  ever  stop 
to  think  how 
many  steps 
were  taken 
in  order  to 
produce  the 
ordinaryrub- 
ber  tipped 
pencil  for 
school  use  ? 
There  are 
thirty  -  eight 

different  processes  in  all,  and  each  one  has  to  be  most 
carefully  taken  in  order  that  the  finished  pencil  may 
be  as  near  perfection  as  possible. 

Would  you  like  to  know  about  these  steps  and 
where  the  materials  come  from.?  If  you  will  let  us 
know  where  you  teach  we  will  be  glad  to  send  the 
information;  it  is  all  printed  in  book  form  and  may  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

Have  you  noticed  the  initial  letters  in  these  adver¬ 
tisements.?  Others  will  follow. 
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Moore  and  Miner’s  Practical  Business 

Arithmetic 

By  the  Authors  of  “  Accounting  and  Business  Practice.” 

A  new  book  which  gives  the  broad  training 
in  the  subject  that  is  demanded  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  today.  It  develops  arithmetic  as 
an  effective  tool  for  rapid  and  accurate  calcu¬ 
lation,  and  gives  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
common  business  forms  and  papers,  expres¬ 
sions  and  abbreviations. 

Smith’s  Arithmetics 

By  DAVID  EUGENE  SMITH,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Teacheis  College,  Columbia  University. 

These  arithmetics  have  vitalized  the  teaching 
of  elementary  mathematics.  They  preserve 
the  best  of  the  old-time  books  with  their 
topical  method  and  their  abundant  drill,  and 
at  the  same  time  include  material  that  is 
thoroughly  modern  in  arrangement  and  in 
treatment.  They  have  been  enthusiastically 
received  by  teachers. 
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Sources  of  Discouragement 


DJISCOURAGEMENT  is  cumulative.  The 
first  slight  dissatisfaction  with  your  lot 
in  life  becomes  a  center  around  which 
J  groans  and  tears  and  sobs  will  gather  in 
progressive  volume.  Teaching  has  its  trials, 
no  doubt.  Every  serious  business  has.  The 
winter  months  may  be  particularly  wearing. 
But  they  need  not  be  dispiriting.  The  teacher 
who  will  look  well  to  his  health  and  to  his  growth 
may  be  as  bright  as  a  June  morning  in  the  midst 
of  darkest  winter. 

Health!  G.  Stanley  Hall  used  to  begin  his 
child  study  addresses  with  these  words,  “What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  health?  And  what  shall  he  give  in 
exchange  for  his  health?”  Health  is  the  first 
consideration. 

Sneaping  winter  winds  are  not  as  unfriendly 
as  a  fur-coddled  cuticle  would  have  a  teacher 
believe.  Deep  breaths  of  fresh  ozone  drawn 
in  thru  the  nose  will  do  no  harm.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  will  vigorate  the  whole  organism  and 
impart  to  the  whole  body  the  glow  of  health. 
That  muffler  which  covers  nose  and  mouth  is  a 
stifler  of  vitality.  The  chest  and  the  space 
between  the  shoulder  blades  being  well  pro¬ 
tected,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  warmly  clad, 
the  ears  covered,  and  especially  the  feet  and  hands 
kept  comfortable,  one  can  brave  any  weather  in 
our  zone.  The  neck  requires  no  more  attention 
than  the  face.  By  all  means  give  the  fullest 
scope  of  activity  to  the  lungs.  And  don’t  neglect 
physical  exercise.  Let  a  brisk  two-mile  walk 
be  the  minimum  daily  physical  exertion. 

A  considerable  percentage  of  the  ills  that 
beset  teachers  during  the  winter  months  is  due 
to  neglect  of  the  elementary  hygienic  laws. 
Out-of-door  exercise  is  reduced.  The  body  is 
coddled.  Ventilation  is  neglected  thru  fear  of 
colds.  Breathing  is  impeded  in  various  ways. 
Is  it  any  wonder  discouragements  arise?  Thin 
blood  is  their  favorite  swimming  place. 

Growth!  A  teacher  who  ceases  to  grow  is 
from  that  moment  no  longer  fit  to  educate  chil¬ 
dren.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  any  other 
that  must  be  insisted  upon,  it  is  that  the  teacher 
himself  set  the  best  example  as  a  learner.  The 


teacher  who  has  completed  his  education  is 
sadly  out  of  place  in  the  school-room.  Let  the 
dead  bury  the  dead,  and  let  us  have  live  people 
to  teach  the  young.  When  growth  has  ceased, 
life  has  ceased.  The  cadaver  may  retain  the 
ability  to  draw  wages,  but  his  usefulness  to 
humanity  is  at  an  end.  It  is  from  the  dying  ones 
that  the  groans  of  discouragements  issue.  The 
growing  teacher  has  his  face  set  toward  the 
future.  Present  difficulties  are  to  him  only 
stepping  stones  to  higher  planes  of  life. 

Growth  in  one’s  work!  That’s  the  thing. 
If  in  the  course  of  events  this  means  growing  out 
of  one’s  sphere  of  labor,  well  and  good.  But  the 
motive  of  the  laboring  for  growth  must  not  be 
to  get  away  into  something  else.  The  teacher’s 
life  is  consecrated  to  the  education  of  humanity. 
The  cause  is  broad  enough  for  many  lifetimes  of 
growth.  So  let  the  teacher’s  aim  be  to  grow 
in  understanding  and  in  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  Thoughts  of  other  vocations  are  well 
enough  for  the  incapacitated  and  the  unfit  to 
entertain.  The  healthy,  conscientious,  growing 
individual  will  only  deprive  himself  needlessly 
of  the  joy  that  might  be  his  if  he  felt  that  he 
was  in  the  right  place.  One  reason  for  the  failure 
of  so  many  people  in  all  walks  of  life  is  that  they 
always  look  in  the  elsewhere  for  their  happiness. 

The  successful  worker  does  whatever  his  hand 
finds  to  do  in  his  place,  and  more.  Unusual 
efficiency  in  his  present  station  argues  for  effi¬ 
ciency  in  a  larger  sphere.  The  world  has  little 
sympathy  with  the  growler.  Discontentment 
is  apt  to  become  chronic.  So  the  conclusion 
is  generally  drawn  that  one  who  is  discontented 
in  one  place  will  be  just  as  discontented  in  another. 
The  point  is,  make  the  best  of  your  opportunities  as 
they  are,  and  the  rest  will  largely  take  care  of  itself. 

The  compensations  of  the  successful  teacher 
are  far  more  gratifying  to  the  human  spirit  than 
those  of  most  other  workers.  It  is  far  easier  for 
the  teacher  to  keep  his  soul  alive  than  for  people 
in  other  occupations.  He  lives  and  labors  with 
the  young,  whose  superabundant  vitality  and 
ambition  impart  to  him  constant  stimulus  to 
strive  for  fuller  achievement.  Youth  keeps  the 
heart  young. 


(new  '^eart 


Our  School  Out  of  Doors 

By  Edward  F.  Bigelow;  Stamford,  Conn. 


WlE  wait  a  minute!  means  the  writer 

and  the  teachers  whom  he  is  to  help,  if 
he  can,  in  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
^'Our  School  Out  of  Doors,”  and  treating 
of  practical  and  seasonal  suggestions  in  outdoor 
nature  study  and  observation. 

^‘Wait  a  minute,”  is  figurative  of  the  waiting 
at  the  gate  for  the  arrival  of  some 
dilatory  members  of  the  party,  which  must 
be  entire  before  we  start.  So  let  the  writer,  before 
leading  the  way  toward  various  fields  of  nature 
study,  wait  for  a  minute  to  assemble  some  of  the 
chief  purposes,  methods,  places,  and  means  of 
nature  study  in  the  open. 

In  my  book,  ^‘How  Nature  Study  Should  be 
Taught,”  I  have  defined  nature  study  as  follows: 

Nature  study  is  the  creating  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  of  a  loving  acquaintance  with  nature.  This 
shall  begin  and  continue  so  informally  in  love, 
that,  sooner  or  later,  it  shall  welcome  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  formal  knowledge.  Both  together, 
both  head  and  heart,  and  both  in  earnest,  shall 
increase  our  enjoyment  of  life,  and  our  capacity 
to  enjoy  it.” 

That  seems  broad  enough  to  include  all  sea¬ 
sons,  and  all  things  from  nebulae  to  diatoms,  and 
from  seed  vessels  to  fossils.  It  does  not  mean  a 
little  botany  at  the  coming  of  the  spring  flowers, 
a  little  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  birds  in  May, 
nor  a  study  of  only  fruits  and  i‘sticktights”  in 
the  autumn.  With  emphasis  I  make  the  asser¬ 
tion,  my  teachers,  before  we  start,  and  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  part  of  my  creed,  that  Nature  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  of  educational  value  in  all  seasons, 
in  all  places,  and  in  every  visible  object,  or  that 
may  be  made  visible  by  turning  over  a  stone. 


prying  up  a  stump;  or  magnif5dng  with  a  pocket- 
lens.  And  that  is  my  reason  for  inviting  you  to 
take  your  first  outing  with  me  in  mid-winter, 
that  supposedly  deadest  of  all  dead  seasons. 

So  much,  figuratively,  of  the  outing  of  natural¬ 
ist  and  teacher;  but  of  the  real  outing,  your  own 
real  outing,  let  me  answer  the  question,  -'How 
many  shall  I  take?  ” 

None.  To  be  alone  is  the  first  and  crucial  test. 
"But,”  you  say,  "I  do  not  care  to  go  alone.” 
Then  never  even  hope  to  take  a  class  with  you. 
Your  preparation  and  the  test  of  your  ability  to 
teach  nature  study  shall  be  your  willingness  to 
go  alone  and  make  the  excursion  a  resource  and 
a  benefit  to  yourself. 

I  believe  that  this  one  thing,  combined  with  a 
secondary  test  of  your  ability  to  go  in  the  so- 
called  unfavorable  and  least  attractive  of  the 
seasons,  is  the  supreme  test  for  the  spirit  of  a 
genuine  naturalist.  Anybody  can  go  with  a 
jolly  company  in  the  best  of  seasons  and  the 
brightest  weather.  Bradford  Torrey  thus  puts 
his  impressions  of  a  man  who  was  able  to  go 
alone  and  get  resource  and  benefit  from  nature. 

"I  remember  the  first  man  I  ever  saw  sitting 
still  by  himself  out  of  doors.  What  his  name 
was  I  do  not  know.  I  never  knew.  He  was  a 
stranger  who  came  to  visit  in  our  village  when  I 
was  perhaps  ten  years  old.  I  had  crossed  a  field, 
and  gone  over  a  low  hill  (not  so  low  then  as  now), 
and  there,  in  the  shade  of  an  apple  tree,  I  beheld 
this  stranger,  not  fishing,  nor  digging,  nor  eating 
an  apple,  nor  picking  berries,  nor  setting  snares, 
but  sitting  still.  It  was  almost  like  seeing  a 
ghost.  I  doubt  if  I  was  ever  the  same  boy  after¬ 
ward.  Here  was  a  new  kind  of  man.  I  won¬ 
dered  if  he  was  a 
poet!  Even  then 
I  think  I  had  heard 
that  poets  sometimes 
acted  strangely,  and 
saw  things  invisible 
to  others’  ken. 

"I  should  not  have 
been  surprised,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  to  have  found 
a  man  looking  at  a 
picture,  some 
"nice,”  high-colored 
"chromo,”  such  as 
was  a  fashionable 
parlor  ornament  in 
our  rural  neighbor¬ 
hood  —  but  to  be 
looking  at  Nat 
Shaw’s  hayfield  and 
the  o  1  d  unpainted 
house  beyond — that 
marked  the  stranger 
at  once  as  not  belong¬ 
ing  in  the  ranks  of 
common  men.  If 
he  was  not  a  poet; 
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he  must  be  at  least  a 
scholar.  Perhaps  he 
was  going  to  be  a 
minister;  for  he 
seemed  too  young 
to  be  one  already. 

A  minister  had  to 
think,  of  course  (so 
I  thought  then),  else 
how  could  he 
preach?  and  perhaps 
this  man  was  medi¬ 
tating  a  sermon. 

I  fancied  I  should 
like  to  hear  a 
sermon  that  had 
been  studied  out  of 
doors.” 

The  Season:  I 
have  invited  you  in 
January  because 
I  believe  it  is  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable 
months,  and  because 
the  objects  of  nature 
are  then  fewer  in 
some  respects,  and 
many  of  them  are 

less  active.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of  bird 
study  I  heartily  agree  with  Frank  Chapman  that, 
“The  best  time  of  the  year  to  begin  studying 
birds  is  in  the  winter,  when  the  bird  population 
of  temperate  regions  is  at  the  minimum.  The 
problem  of  identification  is  thus  reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms,  and  should  be  mastered  before 
spring  introduces  new  elements.” 

The  same  principle  is  true  of  plants;  that  is; 
of  shrubs  and  trees.  One  needs  to  know  them 
in  all  their  simplicity  and  detail  before  the  foliage 
conceals  them  and  they  become  a  mere  mass  of 
green.  The  leafless  tree  or  shrub  is  the  skeleton, 
the  bare  bones  of  the  tree,  as  the  fleshless  bones 
form  the  skeleton  of  the  man.  It  may  be  a  slight 
task  to  recognize  the  differences  between  the 
skeleton  of  a  monkey  and  a  dog,  of  a  fish  and  a 
bird,  but  it  is  no  slight  task  to  be  able  to  say 
positively  of  a  leafless  tree,  “That  is  the  sugar 
maple”;  “that  is  the  Norway  maple”;  “that 
is  the  Ailanthus,”  or,  “that  is  the  ash.”  It  is 
a  difficult  matter  for  even  the  learned  botanist 
to  recognize  a  plant  by  a  single  leaf;  it  is  a  still 
more  difficult  task  for  the  ordinary  observer  to 
name  the  tree  when  it  has  shaken  itself  free  from 
its  summer  foliage,  and  stands  bare  and  brown 
against  the  sky,  an  apparently  lifeless  collection 
of  vegetable  bones.  A  learned  anatomist  can 
say  of  a  single  bone,  that  was  once  part  of  a  sheep, 
or  of  a  rat,  and  an  accomplished  botanist  can  say 
of  a  single  branch-tree,  that  was  once  part  of  the 
magnolia,  the  liquidambar  or  the  tulip  tree. 
When  the  teacher  of  nature  study  can  do  this; 
he  may  felicitate  himself.  Few  of  us  can  hope 
to  do  it,  but  all  of  us  may  learn  to  know  every 
leafless  tree-skeleton  within  the  region  of  our 
out-of-door  rambles.  Who  can  know  a  beech 
lost  in  the  density  of  its  own  and  surrounding 
foliage  as  well  as  when  it  stands  sharply  cut  and 
clean  in  a  forest  of  snow  with  its  dainty  limbs 
showing  in  clear  outline  against  the  blue  sky? 


Winter  Flora. 

Beautiful  crystals  of  frost  on  dried  grasses  overhanging  a  brook. 


Then  how  beautiful,  even  huggable  (ever  try  it?) 
is  the  trunk.  I  think  that  nine-tenths  of  my 
love  for  the  beech  depends  upon  my  January 
acquaintance  with  it. 

But  all  this  is  preliminary.  Pardon  me  for 
detaining  you  so  long  before  starting  for  the 
school-room  out  of  doors. 

The  Start:  Let  us  leave  the  trolley  at  the 
foot  of  this  hill  and  go  along  the  ice-covered  pond 
and  snow-covered  hillside.  How  ^aceful  are 
the  curves  and  even  the  severer  outlines.  What 
harmony.  How  nicely  everything  is  arranged. 
Nature,  especially  in  winter,  never  jars  by  leav¬ 
ing  things  out  of  place.  Even  that  stone  wall  is 
where  it  should  be.  I  would  begin  a  series  of 
lessons  in  nature  sketching  in  mid-winter.  The 
outlines  are  appealing,  simple,  and  fundamental. 
Artistic  nature  in  winter  is  detailed  and  realistic. 
In  summer  she  paints  as  an  impressionist,  with 
great  blotches  of  green  in  many  vivid  shades. 
Now  she  allows  us  to  see  things  as  they  are,  then 
as  they  appear  to  a  glance  of  the  eye.  Even  the 
ivy  on  the  wall  is  delineated  in  every  detail,  and 
all  the  more  sharply  because  the  background  is 
white.  In  the  summer  we  shall  have  no  back¬ 
ground  and  no  detail — just  a  mass  of  green.  Note 
the  flat  lichens  (Parmelia)  on  the  fence  rails; 
stones,  trees  of  various  kinds,  branches  (espe¬ 
cially  the  pendant  lichen  called  Usnea,  so  often 
seen  on  the  scrub  oak);  the  gray  little  lichen 
clinging  close  to  the  ground  in  the  shade,  branch¬ 
ing  and  brittle;  and  with  the  stem  and  all  the 
branches  hollow.  Why  should  it  be  hollow,  and 
seem  a  mere  shell  of  a  plant,  yet  is  living  and  re¬ 
producing  itself?  Who  knows?  In  the  lichen 
Cladonia  (cluster-cups),  a  cup  or  bowl  on  a  short 
stem,  the  edges  of  the  cup  are  cut  into  rounded 
projections  and  are  often  blood  red.  Then,  tooj 
do  not  overlook  the  smaller  lichens  in  the  winter. 
They  are  so  often  overlooked  or  even  neglected; 
yet  they  are  beautiful,  altho  they  seem  to  be  dead 
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and  dry.  They  seem  to  be  so  even  when  most 
active. 

Then;  too;  winter  is  a  more  agile  artist  than 
summer.  A  month  of  warm  weather  sometimes 
does  not  make  as  complete  a  change  as  is  often 
made  by  a  single  day  of  winter.  The  details,  the 
background,  and  the  color  are  in  a  few  hours  in 
winter  often  completely  transformed. 

You  perceive  that  I  am  talking  to  you  at  the 
very  first,  you  of  dissimilar  tastes,  from  the  com¬ 
mon  ground  on  which  we  must  all  stand,  beauty; 
for  beauty  unifies  all  tastes,  just  as  a  reduction 
to  a  common  denominator  makes  dissimilar  frac¬ 
tions  addable. 

From  the  pondside,  let  us  follow  the  brook  into 
the  forest.  And  in  this  matter  of  beauty,  where 
shall  we  find  it  in  more  dazzling,  kaleidoscopic 
form  than  in  the  fringings  of  stones  in  the  brook 
and  along  the  bank? 

I  never  get  more  happiness  out  of  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  than  I  do  when  in  late  autumn  I 
invest  that  amount  in  rubber  boots  and  use  them 
for  nearly  all  the  winter  in  wading  up  the  middle 
of  a  shallow  but  broad  little  river  near  my  home. 
In  those  miniature  Niagaras,  diminutive  Mam¬ 
moth  Caves  under  the  banks;  with  various  set¬ 
tings  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  in  the  Lurays; 
the  maelstroms,  the  fiords,  the  capes,  the  white 
tropical  vegetation,  the  Labradors,  and  the  Green¬ 
land’s  icy  mountains  and  India’s  coral  strand,  I 
travel  the  world  over.  And  really  this  isn’t  so 
surprising  as  it  may  seem.  I  am  merely  realiz¬ 
ing  the  statement  of  Whittier’s: 

The  eye  may  well  be  glad  that  looks 
Where  Pharpar’s  fountains  rise  and  fall; 

But  he  who  sees  his  native  brooks 
Laugh  in  the  sun,  has  seen  them  all. 

If  you  haven’t  tried  such  wading  in  winter 
brooks,  I  envy  you  the  pleasure  in  store  for  you. 
The  charm  of  discovery  is  all  before  you.  Truly; 
says  Bradford  Torrey: 

After  all,  the  beginners  have  the  best  of  it. 
No  knowledge  is  so  interesting  as  new  knowledge.” 

Then  depart  from  the  main  brook  and  follow 
some  little  trickling  branch.  How  aptly  and 
appreciatingly  have  these  been  described  by 
Lowell : 

‘‘Fernwork  and  lacework  and  filagree  in  end¬ 
less  variety,  and  under  it  all  the  water  tinkles  like 
a  distant  guitar,  or  drums  like  a  tambourine,  or 
gurgles  like  the  Tokay  of  an  anchorite’s  dream. 
Beyond  doubt  there  is  a  fairy  procession  march¬ 
ing  along  those  frail  arcades  and  translucent  cor¬ 
ridors.” 

But  let  us  not  overlook  the  wonderful  snow 
itselL  Examine  the  snow  crystals  as  they  lightly 
fall  and  rest  on  your  sleeve.  Look  at  them  thru 
the  pocket  lens.  See  the  beautiful  curves  made 
by  accumulations  of  snow  on  a  narrow  surface, 
fence  rails,  for  instance.  I  have  seen  a  volute  or 
scroll  of  snow  that  was  almost  a  semicircle,  formed 
by  a  gentle  current  of  air  in  a  snowstorm,  one 
edge  of  the  scroll  being  the  crossbar  or  ‘‘slat”  of 
a  grape  arbor.  The  curving  surface  was  pure 
white,  perfect,  beautiful  beyond  description,  while 
the  soft,  transparent  shadow  within  the  hollow 
was  superb  beyond  the  reach  of  words.  How 


fond  are  we  of  quoting  Lowell’s  ^‘The  First  Snow¬ 
fall.”  Yet  it  was  Lowell  himself  who  told  us, 
i‘But;  on  the  whole,  if  one  would  know  what  snow 
is,  I  should  advise  him  not  to  hunt  up  what  the 
poets  have  said  about  it,  but  to  look  at  the  sweet 
miracle  itself.” 

Many  forms  of  animal  life  are  hibernating 
(“sleeping”  as  the  young  folks  call  it),  but  there 
are  plenty  of  other  forms  stirring  to  invite  our 
interest  but  not  enough  to  become  confusing. 

According  to  Chapman,  in  the  Middle  Eastern 
States  the  winter  birds  we  may  expect  to  see  are: 
bob-white,  ruffed  grouse,  red-shouldered  hawk; 
red-tailed  hawk,  sharp-shinned  hawk,  barred  owl; 
long-eared  owl,  screech  owl,  great  horned  owl; 
downy  woodpecker,  hairy  woodpecker,  flicker; 
blue  jay,  crow,  meadow  lark,  American  gold¬ 
finch;  purple  finch,  song  sparrow,  white-breasted 
nuthatch,  chickadee,  and  occasionally  the  wax¬ 
wing,  bluebird,  and’ robin  pass  the  winter. 

The  red  squirrel  one  can  see  almost  any  day. 
He  is  the  bravest  of  the  squirrel  kind.  The  chip¬ 
munk  hibernates  in  the  coldest  weather  but  like 
the  grey  squirrel  ventures  out  on  warm  days. 

There  is  a  chance  for  the  rare  sight  of  a  fox  or 
a  racoon.  Skunks  are  occasionally  seen.  Shrews 
and  moles  are  active,  but  mostly  at  night.  Meadow 
mice,  muskrats,  hares,  and  weasels  are  active. 

Make  drawings  of  the  footprints  of  birds  and 
animals  in  the  snow.  Some  are  recognizable; 
others  can  only  be  guessed  at,  while  some  are 
complicated  by  the  mark  of  a  trailing  tail,  or  the 
irregular  dots  and  touches  of  a  drooping  tail. 
'The  wind  blows  a  dry  seed-vessel  along  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  snow  and  leaves  marks  and  lines  and 
dots  that  might  mean  a  message  if  you  could  inter¬ 
pret  them. 

Occasionally  spiders  may  be  seen  running 
about  on  the  snow,  but  surer  hunting-grounds 
for  them,  as  well  as  for  ants  and  other  small  forms 
of  animal  life,  are  under  logs  and  stones. 

A  hatchet  or  small  axe  is  an  excellent  hunting 
utensil.  Chop  off  decaying  bark  from  a  dead 
tree.  Break  open  a  fallen,  punk -like  log,  and  a 
whole  world  of  treasures  is  revealed.  Study  the 
wonderful  channelings  of  the  wood-cutting  ants. 

Sometimes  the  snow  insects  (Thysanura)  may 
be  seen  in  large  numbers  on  the  snow.  Ordi¬ 
narily  they  spend  their  time  under  leaves  and 
wood  and  in  the  chinks  of  bark,  but  occasionally 
they  come  out  on  the  snow.  For  details  see  any 
book  of  entomology. 

The  adult  mourning  cloak  butterflies  may  be 
found  on  almost  any  day  in  sheltered  places,  and 
even  be  seen  flying  over  the  snow  banks  on  sun¬ 
nier  days.  A  large  variety  of  insects  may  be 
found  in  larval  and  pupal  stages.  Look  in  decay¬ 
ing  wood  for  larvae.  Look  on  bushes  for  cocoons. 
A  large  variety  of  insect  life  may  be  found  at  the 
edges  of  ponds  and  in  slowly  running  streams. 
Even  in  swiftly  flowing  brooks  there  are  sure 
hunting-grounds  under  the  stones. 

Do  not  complain  of  the  fewness  of  things.  Start 
out  and  look,  and  a  world  of  wonders  will  keep  on 
opening  up.  “Stop,  look,  listen.”  Nature  will 
pay  you  as  liberally  as  you  will  allow  her.  She 
will  give  you  the  treatment  that  you  give  her. 
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SNOW-FLAKES. 

Poem  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  ^  Music  by  Frederic  H.  Cowen. 
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Technique  Thru  The  Song 

By  Alys  E.  Bentley,  Director  of  Music,  Washington,  D.  C. 


B 


the 


EGINNING  with  this 
number  it  is  my  in¬ 
tention  to  give  a  series 
of  lessons  which  I  hope 
readers  of  Teachers 


Magazine  will  be  able  to  test 
by  actual  use  with  their 
classes.  It  is  my  desire  to 
have  frank  criticism  of  the 
lessons,  and  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  them  will  be  cordially 
received  and  very  carefully 
considered. 

On  the  opposite  page  you 
will  find  two  songs  selected 
as  furnishing  material  suited 
to  the  illustration  I  desire 
to  make.  We  will  use  these 
songs  as  the  base  of  our 
lesson. 

The  subject  of  each  song  is 
easily  within  the  experience 
of  every  child,  to  whom  the  “tick-tock”  of  the 
household  clock  and  the  “jog,  jog”  of  the  grocer’s 
cart  are  as  familiar  as  his  own  name  or  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice.  In  teaching  these  songs  be 
sure,  first  of  all,  that  you  get  the  characteristic 
rhythm  of  each.  You  can  trust  the  children  for 
this.  They  will  be  unerring  in  their  imitation  of 
these  two  familiar  and  characteristic  rhythms. 

Another  point  of  emphasis,  besides  the  rhythm; 
is  the  setting  or  atmosphere  of  each  song.  Here 
again,  you  have  only  to  use  the  child’s  experience, 
and  you  will  have  him  visioning  a  favorite  Dan 
jogging  home  to  supper,  or  the  familiar  kitchen 
clock,  or  the  conventional  marble  one  on  the 
parlor  mantle,  as  he  sings  the  “jog,  jog,”  or 
“tick-tock.” 

When  the  children  have  learned  the  clock 
song  by  rote,  so  that  they  can  sing  it  in  the 
perfects  winging  rhythm  of  the  pendulum,  step 
to  the  board  and  quickly  sketch  the  staff,  writing 
in  the  notes  of  the  song,  in  large  free  form.  If 
it  is  your  custom  to  teach  the  syllables,  teach  the 
syllable  names  of  the  song  by  rote  as  a  second 
verse  of  the  song. 

Alternate-  the  singing  of  the  syllables  by  the 
children,  the  teacher  pointing,  with  the  singing 
of  the  syllables  by  the  teacher  alone  or  the 
teacher  and  a  part  of  the  class,  while  a  pupil 
points.  Have  pupil  after  pupil  come  up  and 
point  the  song,  while  the  rest  of  the  children 
sing.  Be  sure  that  in  the  pointing  the  child 
indicates  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  song, 
and  that  his  pointing  is  in  large  movements  of 
the  arm,  covering  whole  phrases  of  the  song, 
not  in  jerky,  uncertain  movements.  In  an 
astonishingly  short  time  the  children  will  be 
singing  the  syllables  of  the  song  with  as  much 
zest  and  abandon  as  they  express  in  singing  the 
words.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  observation  work. 

Let  the  teacher  sing  different  measures,  calling 
on  different  children  to  come  to  the  board  and 


point  to  the  measure  sung. 
For  example,  the  teacher 
sings  “do,  sol,  ’’and  the  child 
points  to  the  first  measure. 
The  teacher  sings  “la,  sol,” 
and  different  children  point 
to  the  seven  measures  con¬ 
taining  this  interval.  Having 
discovered  all  the  measures 
which  are  alike,  we  next 
study  differences,  comparing 
the  measure  “la,  la,  sol” 
with  “la,  sol,”  “do,  sol,” 
with  “do,  sol,  sol,”  “la,  sol,” 
with  “la,  sol,  sol.”  Here  is 
time  drill  as  well  as  interval 
drill.  In  this  work  utilize 
the  opportunity  offered  for 
hearing  from  a  large  number 
of  the  children.  Never  allow 
one  pupil  to  do  the  work  for 
the  rest.  Work  in  the  idea 
of  a  game  and  of  competition,  so  that  you  have 
a  wholesome  excitement,  children  vying  with 
each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  excel  and  to 
find  the  measure  first. 

Next  let  each  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  children 
come  up  to  the  board  and  point  to  the  different 
measures  of  the  song,  naming  them  by  syllable, 
as  “do,  sol,”  or  “first  measure,”  “second  meas¬ 
ure,  ”  etc.,  to  familiarize  them  with  the  idea  of 
measure. 

Next  let  different  children  point  to  all  of  the 
eight  notes  in  the  song,  others  in  turn  pointing 
to  all  of  the  quarter  notes,  so  that  these  two  notes 
may  be  easily  recognized  when  met  in  any  song. 

Send  a  group  of  children  to  the  board  to  make 
a  long  string  of  quarter  notes,  then  of  eighth 
notes.  These  need  not  be  placed  on  the  staff. 

The  teacher  will  now  sing  two  measures,  any 
two,  such,  for  example,  as  the  first  and  last,  or 
the  first  and  third,  the  pupils  competing  for  the 
privilege  of  pointing  the  measures. 

Let  individual  pupils  volunteer  to  come  to 
the  front  of  the  room  and  sing  different  measures, 
the  teacher  finding  and  pointing  out  the  same. 
The  teacher  will  point  to  different  measures, 
skipping  about,  the  children  singing  the  intervals, 
with  syllables,  as  each  measure  is  pointed.  For 
example,  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  seventh 
might  be  pointed  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils 
singing  these  measures  as  they  are  indicated. 

The  teacher  may  sing  all  measures  containing 
quarter  notes,  directing  the  pupils  to  sing  the 
measures  containing  eighth  and  quarter  notes, 
the  two  thus  rendering  the  song  antiphonally,  as 
it  were.  Now  let  the  children  close  their  eyes, 
and  as  they  sing  the  song  with  syllables,  let  them 
indicate,  by  raising  and  lowering  the  hands,  the 
relative  position  on  the  staff  of  the  notes  of  the 
song. 

Now  let  one  child  clap  the  song  while  another 
child  points. 
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The  teacher  may  now  erase  all  of  the  -‘do  sol’ ’ 
measures,  the  children  coming  to  the  board  and 
replacing  them. 

There  is  in  the  above  suggestion  sufficient 
material  for  at  least  ten  lessons.  Other  songs 
should,  of  course,  be  taught  by  rote,  their  syllable 
names  taught  by  rote,  their  symbol  representation 
placed  on  the  blackboard,  and  all  the  devices 
suggested  for  this  one  song  should  be  applied 
to  them. 

Let  us  briefly  summarize  the  technique  covered 
in  this  observation  work.  We  find  we  have 
learned  the  syllable  names;  that  we  have  been 
training  in  the  recognition  of  certain  intervals 
on  the  staff,  with  their  syllable  names;  that  we 
have  been  studying  eighth  and  quarter  notes; 
that  we  have  been  training  in  the  observation  of 
the  position  of  notes  on  the  staff,  and  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  measure.  Finally,  and  more  im¬ 


portant  than  all  else,  the  pupils  have  been  taught 
intervals  and  time  at  the  same  time,  and  all  of 
these  elements  of  technique  have  been  taught 
in  the  language  of  music,  which  is  song.  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  important 
as  they  are  as  factors  in  musical  interpretation, 
these  elements  can  have  no  meaning  to  the  child 
when  severed  from  their  relation  with  the  song. 
They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  song  that 
the  word  elements  do  to  the  sentence  in  the 
reading  lesson.  f‘My  Old  Dan”  furnishes  equally 
good  material  for  observation  work.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  all  of  this  work  is  based  upon  a 
study  of  likenesses  and  differences.  It  is  a  study 
of  comparisons  and  contrast,  and  its  practice 
will  never  fail  to  develop  judgment  as  well  as 
memory  in  pupils,  beside  arousing  a  tremendous 
and  enthusiastic  delight  and  interest  in  the 
actual  doing  of  the  thing. 
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Slow  he  is  but  al  -  ways  read  -  y.  Jog,  jog,  jog,  jog.  I  can  stop  him  just  by  say  -  ing,  “  Whoa  1** 
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Teaching  Penmanship 

By  Harry  E.  Houston,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  New  Haven. 
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0  help  make  clear  what  is  meant  by  teach¬ 
ing  penmanship,  a  few  statements  seem 
necessary  about  what  is  not  teaching  'pen¬ 
manship.  To  place  copies  before  pupils 
and  have  them  write  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
is  not  teaching.  To  add  to  this  such  admonitions 
as  i'Try  to  make  your  writing  like  the  copy,” 
‘‘Do  better  next  time,”  “See  how  much  improve¬ 
ment  you  can  make,”  does  not  constitute  in¬ 
struction.  This  is  about  all  that  is  done  in 
many  schools.  A  few  naturally  gifted  may 
become  good  penmen,  but  the  writing  of  the  vast 
majority  will  be  poor. 

To  teach  penmanship  means  simply  to  apply 
recognized  principles  of  teaching  to  this  subject. 
It  necessitates,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  (1) 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  (2)  knowing  how  to 
instruct,  and  (3)  the  securing  of  proper  response 
from  pupils. 

By  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  meant  first, 
the  ability  to  execute  good  writing;  and  second, 
the  ability  to  separate  the  essentials  from  the 
non-essentials;  and  to  emphasize  the  former. 
In  reading,  drawing,  penmanship,  or  any  other 
subject,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  do  what 
is  expected  of  pupils.  Showing  how  is  better 
than  telling  how.  More  is  learned  from  what 
the  teacher  does  than  from  what  she  says.  Many 
a  teacher  conducts  the  writing  lesson  with 
the  understanding  that  pupils  are  to  do  as  he 
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Teachers  should  know  the  subject  so  well  that 
they  can  properly  diagnose  poor  writing,  and 
suggest  the  remedy.  This  is  necessary  in  every 
subject.  In  reading,  if  enunciation  is  poor,  it  is 
noted  and  the  proper  drills  given.  If  new 
words  are  the  stumbling  blocks,  these  receive 
attention.  Any  one  can  detect  poor  reading  or 
writing,  but  to  know  why  it  is  bad  and  what 
will  remedy  the  fault  is  the  business  of  the  teacher, 
and  is  a  large  part  of  good  teaching. 

The  chief  practical  problem  before  every 
teacher,  except  the  teacher  of  beginners,  is  not  to 
teach  pupils  who  cannot  write,  but  to  improve 
the  writing  of  those  who  already  know  how; 
but  write  poorly.  It  is  necessary  to  know  where 
and  how  to  attack  this  poor  penmanship.  Begin 
by  mentioning  those  general  faults  which,  if 
corrected,  will  improve  an  entire  page. 

Neatness  is  a  general  point  that  will  help 
make  a  good  page  effect.  The  proper  care  of 
ink  and  pens  is  essential.  Good  results  cannot 
be  obtained  if  the  pens  are  not  uniform  and  of 
good  quality,  if  the  ink  wells  are  not  cleaned 
and  replenished  occasionally,  and  if  penwipers  are 
not  provided  and  used.  Slovenly,  careless  writing 
invariably  indicates  inattention  to  the  materials. 
With  good  materials,  properly  cared  for,  the 
securing  of  neatness  is  largely  a  matter  of  disci¬ 
pline.  Incorrect  penholding,  such  as  gripping 
the  pen,  causes  too  much  pressure,  making 
heavy,  broad  lines.  Finally;  untidy  writing 
should  not  be  accepted.  The  average  class  will 
hand  in  as  poor  work  as  the  teacher  will  accept. 
They  will,  on  the  other  hand,  respond  to  a  high 
standard  for  neatness.  As  strong  a  sentiment 
can  and  should  be  created  in  favor  of  neat  writing 
as  for  cleanliness,  punctuality,  etc.  Proper  at¬ 
tention  to  materials  and  penholding,  touching 
the  pen  lightly  to  the  paper,  and  demanding 


CorrecT  margins  and  spootn^  improve  all  wn'tfen 

Fig.  1. 


says  and  not  as  he  does.  Ten  minutes  a  day  of 
the  right  kind  of  practice  upon  the  blackboard 
for  from  one  to  three  months  will  enable  the 
average  teacher  to  place  good  models  before 
pupils.  This  should  not  be  i^ored  nor  evaded. 
But  supplying  good  copies  will  no  more  insure 
good  writing  than  placing  drawing  books  before 
pupils  will  insure  good  results  in  that  subject. 
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excellence,  will  insure  good  results. 

The  arrangement  or  placing  of  writing  properly 
by  means  of  margins  and  spacing  is  another 
important  point.  In  all  written  work  margins 
should  be  made  at  top,  bottom,  right,  and  left. 
This  effect,  with  a  liberal  space  between  letters 
and  words,  will  cause  considerable  improvement, 
as  shown  by  illustrations.  Crowding  not  only 
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makes  a  poor  page  effect,  but  it  distorts  the 
letters,  frequently  making  them  illegible.  Teach 
by  example  on  the  blackboard,  by  showing 
model  papers,  by  calling  attention  to  the  wide 
margins  in  boofe  and  to  the  pleasing  effect  of 
picture  mountings.  If  neatness  and  arrangement 
are  secured,  a  great  deal  of  poor  writing  will 


the  letters,  and  will  greatly  improve  the  page 
effect.  (See  Fig.  3.) 

A  few  other  general  points  requiring  attention 
are  size,  slant,  spacing,  and  relative  height  and 
width  of  letters.  If  writing  is  too  large  or  too 
small,  if  the  letters  are  too  broad  or  too  narrow, 
too  close  or  too  far  apart,  the  work  will  not  present 
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Fig.  2. 


disappear.  (See  Fig.  1,  page  298.) 

Teachers  should  realize  that  the  penmanship 
will  be  judged  by  the  general  page  effect.  A 
superintendent,  or  any  one  else,  will  know  from  a 
glance  if  the  writing  is  good  or  poor.  The  exact 
formation  of  this  or  that  letter  will  not  be  noted, 
but  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  neatness, 
arrangement,  and  uniformity  will  be  noticed  and 
will  determine  whether  the  writing  is  good  or 
bad.  Teachers  are  apt  to  focus  attention  on 
non-essentials,  and  to  see,  for  example,  that  the 
lines  in  I  intersect  either  too  high  or  too  low, 
or  to  feel  distressed  because  t  and  d  are  (or  are 
not,  according  to  some  system),  the  same  height 
as  h,  while  they  entirely  ignore  the  more  im¬ 
portant  general  points  that  make  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  possible. 

Script  is  formed  by  curved  and  straight  lines, 
the  former  predominating.  The  amount  of  curve 
in  the  line  is  what  determines  the  style  of  writing. 
An  excessive  amount  of  curve  produces  a  coarse, 
ungainly  effect;  while  too  little  curve  makes 
angular,  illegible  letters.  (See  Fig.  2.) 

The  pen  should  take  a  very  direct,  straight¬ 
forward  course,  curving  some  of  the  lines  just 
enough  to  make  the  letters  legible.  Where 
vertical  writing  is  practiced  with  poor  position 
and  excessive  amount  of  finger  action,  there  is 
apt  to  be  too  great  an  amount  of  curve  in  the 
lines.  If  the  arms  are  spread  out  on  the  desk 
with  elbows  pushed  far  from  the  body  and  the 
hand  turned  on  the  side,  it  is  nearly  impossible 
for  the  pen  to  travel  by  this  direct  route.  Correct 
such  penholding  and  position  and  present  the 
reason  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  If 
this  fault  of  too  much  curve  is  prevalent,  show 
how  much  time  would  be  wasted  in  coming  to 
school  by  a  route  as  crooked  and  out  of  the  way 
as  that  taken  by  the  pen. 

If  considerable  slant  has  been  taught,  the  poor 
writing  will  be  angular  and  illegible.  Show  how 
this  can  be  remedied  by  curving  some  of  the 
lines.  The  matter  of  a  proper  amount  of  curve 
should  be  presented  frequently.  Have  pupils 
compare  their  writing  with  the  models;  have 
each  child  ascertain  which  fault  is  prevalent  in 
his,  and  apply  the  remedy.  This  affects  all  of 


a  pleasing  effect  nor  the  maximum  of  legibility. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  telling  pupils 
their  faults  is  not  teaching  penmanship.  To 
move  about  the  room,  telling  one  that  the  letters 
are  too  broad  and  another  that  the  spacing  is 
wrong,  is  practically  useless.  They  should  be 
shown  in  a  very  definite  way  how  to  overcome 
the  difficulties.  If,  for  example,  the  joinings 
between  letters  are  too  nan’ow,  show  on  the 
blackboard  that  the  down  strokes  should  not 
be  brought  direct  to  the  base  line,  but  that  by 
turning  a  little  above  this  line  a  broader,  curved 
joining  can  be  made.  Suppose  the  letters  are 
too  broad.  It  is  useless  to  mention  this  without 
showing  how  to  make  narrower  forms.  In  the 
word  “land”  the  letters  are  too  broad.  Show  on 
the  blackboard  that  the  lines  at  the  top  of  a, 
n,  and  d  are  carried  over  too  far  to  the  right. 


Note  the  difference  when  these  lines  are  carried 
only  one-half  so  far  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines.  Broader  or  narrower  letters  can  be  made 
at  the  first  trial  after  such  instruction.  If  the 
letters  are  too  close  or  too  far  apart,  how  much 
response  would  follow  mere  mention  of  the  fault? 
It  is  safe  to  say  none  at  all,  if  no  help  has  been 
given.  If  spacing  is  too  close,  the  lines  connecting 
the  letters  should  be  made  more  slanting.  Any 
amount  of  space  can  be  made  by  changing  the 
direction  of  these  connecting  strokes.  These 
few  examples  have  been  given  to  illustrate  what 
is  meant  by  effectual  instruction  and  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  teacher’s  crayon  should  be  used 
frequently  to  show  in  a  definite  way  how  to  make 
the  desired  changes. 

The  writing  lesson  should  be  a  time  for  study 
and  comparison  as  well  as  practice,  a  time  to  get 
definite  ideas  about  what  to  do  and  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  It  is  a  time  to  learn  how  to  prepare  the 
regular  written  exercises.  The  copies,  therefore, 
should  be  practical,  consisting  of  words,  sentences, 
paragraphs,  letters,  and  friendly  notes,  spelling 
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lessons,  arithmetic  work,  and  in  fact  any  other 
lesson  that  is  not  properly  written. 

The  lesson  should  be  begun  in  a  systematic 
manner.  If  the  materials  are  passed  with  more 
or  less  confusion,  if  the  inkwells  are  opened  in  a 
haphazard  manner,  if  pens  are  plunged  into  ink, 
and  if  the  blotters  are  marked  over  and  be¬ 
spattered,  a  prediction  of  poor  results  can  be 
made  that  further  investigation  will  substantiate. 

The  teacher  should  write  the  copy  on  the  black¬ 
board,  standing  to  one  side  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  view  of  the  class.  Talk  about  the  difficult 
letters  or  combinations  as  they  are  made.-  Em¬ 
phasize  the  most  important  general  points.  Have 
the  class  write  a  line  or  two,  then  stop  to  compare 
with  copy.  Help  them  to  see  what  is  wrong 
by  asking  such  questions  as  ‘Hs  your  writing  too 
large  or  too  small?”  ^‘Are  the  letters  too  broad 
or  too  narrow?”  etc.,  etc.  Do  not  waste  time 
by  simply  asking  pupils  to  find  something  wong 
with  their  writing.  They  may  find  that  t  is  not 
dotted  high  enough,  or  that  t  is  not  crossed 
properly,  or  any  number  of  other  non-essential 
points.  The  teacher  should  direct  them,  by 
proper  questions,  to  important  points  that  need 
attention,  should  show  how  to  make  the  correc¬ 
tions,  and  then  have  them  proceed  with  the 
practice.  By  this  method  each  pupil  who  is  a 
poor  writer  can  have  something  definite  and 
important  in  mind  which  he  is  to  do,  and  can 
know  precisely  how  to  proceed.  If  the  class  is 
conducted  properly,  an  immediate  and  decided 
change  for  the  better  can  be  made.  Too  often 
a  class  will  wTite  and  write,  trying  hard,  it  may  be, 
to  improve,  but  with  no  clear  idea  of  what  to  do 
or  how  to  do  it.  Such  work  is  frequently  worse 
than  no  practice  at  all,  as  it  simply  confirms  the 
incorrect  habits. 

Keep  in  mind  the  three  necessary  steps, — 
namely,  knowing  what  to  emphasize,  knowing 
how  to  instruct,  and  knowing  what  to  expect 
from  pupils.  Many  teachers  fail  on  this  latter 
point.  The  difference  between  a  good  and  a 
poor  teacher  is  very  often  guaged  not  so  much 
by  the  instruction  given  as  by  what  the  pupils  give 
back.  The  responsibility  of  teachers  does  not 
end  after  giving  certain  directions.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  teachers  who  are  getting  poorer 
results  say,  ‘‘Fve  spoken  to  them  about  these 
things,”  little  realizing  that  they  are  convicting 
themselves  of  being  poor  teachers.  A  class  that 
has  been  told  many  things,  but  has  made  little 
or  no  response,  is  in  worse  condition  than  one  not 
told  at  all.  Of  course,  it  is  not  such  an  important 
matter  that  this  or  that  change  is  not  made  in  the 
writing,  but  it  is  vitally  important  that  a  class 
forms  the  habit  of  responding.  Make  them  feel 
ashamed  to  have  lesson  after  lesson  pass,  all 
showing  the  same  faults.  Make  them  feel  that 
they  come  to  school  to  conquer  difficulties  and 
make  progress.  Have  them  realize  that  their 
hands  are  their  servants  and  will  carry  out  the 
directions  of  the  mind.  To  see  that  lines  in  the 
copy  are  made  in  a  given  direction  and  then  to 
allow  the  pen  to  move  in  a  radically  different 
direction,  saying  that  it  cannot  be  remedied,  is 
absolutely  untrue.  Radical  changes,  if  necessary, 
can  be  made  in  a  short  time.  The  work  may  be 
crude  and  slow  at  first,  but  practice  will  smooth 


out  the  rough  places  and  make  rapidity  possible. 

Unfortunately,  when  vertical  writing  was  in¬ 
troduced,  the  idea  became  prevalent  that  by 
adopting  this  or  that  system  pupils  would  natur¬ 
ally  sit  erect,  hold  the  pen  properly,  and  write 
well.  Poor  results  can  be  attributed,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  this  fallacious  idea.  Handwriting 
is  not  acquired  naturally,  or  instinctively.  It 
must  be  taught.  A  revival  is  needed  in  teach¬ 
ing  penholding,  position,  and  movement. 

In  the  primary  grades,  excellent  papers  can  be 
produced  with  the  hands,  arms,  and  paper  in  the 
worst  possible  position.  This  is  because  the 
writing  can  be  done  slowly  and  is  merely  drawing. 
This  good  appearance  cannot  be  maintained  in 
the  grammar  grades,  where  rapidity  is  demanded. 
Good  position,  penholding,  and  movement  are  all 
necessary  to  produce  both  legibility  and  rapidity. 
Where  incorrect  habits  are  formed  in  primary 
grades,  the  difficulty  of  changing  in  the  grammar 
grades  is  so  great  that  the  average  school  will  fail 
to  graduate  good  penmen.  It  would  be  better 
to  sacrifice  a  little  of  the  accuracy  during  the 
first  years  of  practice  in  order  to  secure  better 
results  in  penholding  and  position. 

The  great  amount  of  written  work  required  in 
all  of  the  grades  makes  it  difficult  to  prevent 
good  penmanship  from  deteriorating.  This  writ¬ 
ten  work  wears  out  the  writing.  The  average 
child  in  school  whose  handwriting  is  not  formed, 
writes  more  than  the  average  adult.  The  per¬ 
nicious  practice  of  giving  copying  for  additional 
practice,  or  just  to  keep  pupils  busy,  should  be 
stopped.  It  is  neither  good  for  the  pupils  nor 
for  their  writing.  In  the  best  schools  it  has  been 
stopped,  more  profitable  kinds  of  “seat  work” 
having  been  substituted.  In  such  schools 
handwriting  is  not  needed  during  the  first  year 
and  but  very  little  during  the  second.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  give  writing  lessons  without 
having  the  results  nullified  by  the  written  work 
referred  to.  It  makes  it  possible  to  teach  begin¬ 
ners  in  a  more  rational  manner,  namely,  by  having 
large  writing  on  the  blackboard,  followed  by  work 
on  unruled  paper  with  wax  crayon  or  soft  pencils. 

Preserve  specimens  so  as  to  compare  and  note 
improvement.  Display  the  best  work  and  speci¬ 
mens  showing  progress.  This  latter  encourages 
the  poor  writers.  Put  compositions  or  other 
written  work  into  the  form  of  booklets,  designing 
suitable  covers.  This  frequently  causes  pupils 
to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  practicing  before  or 
after  school  in  order  to  make  their  work  fit  to  put 
into  book  form.  Exchange  letters  with  other 
schools.  Be  in  earnest,  and  other  means  of 
arousing  interest  and  enthusiasm  will  suggest 
themselves. 

Summarizing  the  above,  teachers  should  learn 
to  write  well  on  the  blackboard,  should  teach  by 
showing  instead  of  telling,  should  emphasize 
essentials  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  a  good 
page  effect,  should  give  attention  to  the  materials, 
and  conduct  the  writing  lesson  in  a  systematic 
manner.  Penholding,  position,  and  movement 
should  receive  more  attention.  Copying  or  writ¬ 
ing  for  “busy  work”  should  be  discontinued. 
Large,  free  writing  should  be  given  beginners. 
Interest  and  enthusiasm  should  be  aroused  and  a 
sentiment  created  in  favor  of  neat,  careful  work 


English  Composition  in  the  Grammar  Grades.  VI 

By  Harriet  E.  Peet,  Chicago 


Narration. 

ARRATION  has  been  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  the  characteristic  form  of  dis¬ 
course  for  all  people.  Its  typical  mood 
is  action,  and  its  aim  when  it  is  other 
than  a  mere  recounting  of  events,  the  solution  of 
a  situation  in  which  characters  and  setting  are 
involved.  As  fiction  it  helps  to  unravel  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  to  open  an  enchanted 
fairyland.  All  told,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is 
the  chief  delight  of  the  children  when  they  read; 
and  in  writing  their  favorite  form  of  expression. 
The  bulk  of  the  composition  work  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools  should  therefore  be  in  this  form  of 
discourse. 

This  series  of  articles  has  endeavored  to  make 
a  protest  against  confining  the  work  in  composi¬ 
tion  to  the  tedious  reproduction  of  stories.  After 
years  of  such  work  it  is  usually  found  that  the 
children  have  little  power  when  thrown  on  their 
own  resources  and  forced  to  express  their  own 
thoughts.  The  work  itself  is  wearisome  and  has 
not  even  the  excuse  of  being  of  service  in  ^'reaP' 
life.  Who,  after  leaving  school,  devotes  much 
time  to  reproducing  stories  from  literature? 

Let  us  consider  what  can  be  done  with  nar¬ 
ration  which  avoids  reproduction,  and  in  its  place 
give  the  children  a  chance  to  use  their  imagina¬ 
tions  and  native  good  sense  in  the  expression  of 
things  which  are  an  integral  part  of  themselves. 

We  may  draw  our  material  from  three  fields; 
each  of  which  will  contribute  something  of  value 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two, 
but  which,  when  used  entirely  alone,  will  be 
found  to  have  its  limitations.  In  recounting 
and  interpreting  incidents  from  experience  the 
children  will  gain  the  power  of  selecting,  arrang¬ 
ing,  and  judging  material,  and  will  be  led  to  look 
for  beauty,  as  Wordsworth  did,  in  common  things. 
Work  from  this  field  will  raise  their  every-day 
vocabularies  to  a  higher  plane  and  bridge  over 
the  unfortunate  chasm  which  exists  b^etween 
school  and  playground  English.  In  writing  from 
the  imagination,  fancy,  which  is  so  rampant  in 
childhood,  will  have  a  healthful  outlet  and  be¬ 
come  at  the  same  time  disciplined  into  finer 
phases  of  creative  work.  In  work  taken  from 
literature,  the  children  will  find  in  the  writing  of 
dialogs  _  and  dramas  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
all  the  ingenuity  and  power  which  they  can  mus¬ 
ter.  These  will  give  them  an  all-round  develop¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  serve  as  basis  for  informal 
entertainments. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  all  three  fields  must  be 
for  the  things  which  give  interest  to  this  form  of 
discourse:  vividness,  clearness,  movement,  and 
suspense  and  climax.  Vividness  will  be  secured 
by  the  children  (1)  thru  their  dealing  with  things 
near  their  own  interests,  and  (2)  by  an  endeavor 
to  picture  things  for  others  as  they  see  and 
feel  them;  clearness,  by  testing  the  papers  to 
see  if  they  have  one  point  to  which  all  that  has 
been  said  pertains;  movement  will  be  helped 


by  the.  use  of  direct  discourse;  and,  suspense 
and  climax  by  holding  back  the  point  of  the 
paper  until  curiosity  has  been  aroused. 


I.  Composition  from  Experience. 

After  some  unusual  event  in  the  neighborhood 
the  children  will  be  ready  to  write  from  experi¬ 
ence,  and  since  letter-writing  forms  the  bulk  of 
most  composition  with  people  out  of  school,  it  is 
well  to  have  many  of  these  papers  in  that  form. 

Further,  because  this  is  a  day  when  tedious 
writing  is  not  endured,  and  a  short  paper  can  be 
more  easily  perfected,  it  is  well  to  limit  these 
papers  to  a  paragraph  or  two.  The  children  may 
be  left  to  choose  their  own  subjects,  but  if  they 
need  help,  those  things  which  stimulate  the 
irnagination  should  be  given.  The  following  list 
will  serve  to  illustrate: 


A  Day  on  a  Farm. 

A  Visit  to  a  Factory. 
What  I  Like  to  Do. 
Where  I  Like  to  Go. 
Planting  a  Garden. 
My  Favorite  Game. 
Winter  Fun. 

In  the  Park. 


Taking  Care  of  Pets. 
A  Street  Parade. 

The  First  Robin. 
Indian  Summer. 

A  Snow  Storm. 

A  Home  Scene. 
Flying  Kites. 

Street  Musicians. 


2.  Original  Stories. 

The  endeavor  in  this  work  must  be  to  keep  the 
stories  consistent;  that  is,  while  wild  flights  of 
the  imagination  should  be  encouraged,  there 
must  be,  in  the  report  of  the  same,  an  air  of 
reality  so  that  however  strange  they  may  be, 
they  at  least  seem  plausible.  If  the  stories  are 
read  aloud  the  children  will  soon  discover  w.hether 
or  not  the  papers  have  this  quality.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  titles  may  be  suggested : 

The  Story  of  a  Penny. 

A  Ride  with  Santa  Claus. 

The  Story  the  Clock  Told. 

An  Autobiography  of  a  Dog: 

In  Dreamland. 

In  Fairyland. 

Trouble  in  the  Squirrel  Family. 

In  an  Airship. 

Afloat  on  a  Raft. 

In  Arctic  Seas. 

A  Puritan  Boy. 

A  Meeting  with  a  Soldier  from  Valley  Forge. 

3.  Dialogs  and  Dramas. 

Before  beginning  the  work  with  the  dialog  or 
drama  proper,  it  will  be  found  profitable  to  put 
many  of  the  old  fables  into  the  form  of  conversa¬ 
tions.  Eliminate  all  direct  discourse  from  those 
to  be  reproduced.  When  the  children  have  gained 
some  skill  with  these  they  may  begin  on  more 
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formal  dialogs,  using  material  from  history  and 
old  hero  tales.  Those  from  the  latter  must  be 
archaic  in  form  and  consistently  dignified.  Such 
stories  as  these  will  be  found  adapted  to  this  use: 

Ulysses  in  the  Cave  of  Polyphemus.” 

Princess  Nausicaa  and  the  Stranger.” 

“Ulysses  and  His  Herdsman.” 

1‘The  Quarrel  Between  Achilles  and  Aga¬ 
memnon.” 

“Robin  Hood  and  Allan-a-Dale.” 

The  third  step  in  dialog  is  that  which  gives  a 
still  wider  scope  to  the  dramatic  instinct,  the 
drama  proper.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
the  classic  tales,  such  as  “Cinderella,”  “Sleeping 
Beauty,”  “Snow  Drop,  Snow  White,  and  Rose 
Red,”  will  be  easily  managed;  in  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  such  stories  as  “Rip  Van  Winkle” 
and  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish”;  and, 
in  eighth,  Evangeline ”  and  the  “Cricket  on  the 
Hearth.”  All  dramas  should  be  written  to  be 
played. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  plays  the  greatest 
effort  should  be  made  to  make  them  true  in  feel¬ 
ing.  All  that  is  meant  to  be  simply  pleasing  to 
the  eye  may  be  omitted.  Neither  scenery  nor 
costumes  are  needed  to  make  a  Greek  tragedy 
forceful,  and  neither  is  necessary  to  us,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  children  take  such  delight  in  dressing 
up,  the  latter  may  be  indulged  in  to  a  mild  ex¬ 
tent.  A  sword,  a  crown,  a  princess  veil,  and  a 
tattered  coat,  may  be  admitted  into  the  list  of 
stage  properties.  A  chair  put  upon  a  box  serves 
for  a  throne,  a  plank  between  two  chairs  over 
which  a  lace  curtain  is  thrown,  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  glass  coffin  for  Snow-Drop,  and  a  chair  upon 
a  table  suffices  fpr  the  tower  in  Sleeping  Beauty, 
and  inexpensive  screens  serve  for  curtains  and 
retiring  rooms. 

Before  writing  a  drama  the  children  must  de¬ 
termine  what  they  want  to  show  by  it  and  then 
what  will  serve  their  purpose.  Short  character 
sketches,  and  a  brief  outline  to  the  story  written 
before  the  dramatization  is'  started,  will  be  a  help 
in  getting  the  material  before  the  children’s 
minds.  After  this  has  been  done  the  acts  and 
scenes  may  be  determined  upon  and  then  given 
out  to  the  different  groups  in  the  class  to  be 
worked  out  co-operatively.  The  results  should 
be  worked  out  into  a  unified  and  harmonious 
whole  by  the  class.  It  is  well  to  push  the  work 
a  little  so  that  it  can  be  finished  during  the  first 
heat  of  enthusiasm.  After  a  rapid  reading  of 
the  story  to  be  dramatized,  the  play  itself  can 
be  finished  in  a  few  days  if  in  the  first  day  the 
children  bring  in  descriptions  of  the  settings; 
on  the  second,  character  sketches;  on  the  third, 
the  outline  of  acts  and  scenes;  and  on  the  fourth 
the  first  drafts  of  the  scenes. 

A  Synopsis  of  Sleeping  Beauty. 

Act  I.  Scene  I.  The  King  and  Queen  in  a 
conversation  over  the  cradle  of  their  child,  plan 
a  feast  for  the  Fairies.  Scene  II.  The  Fairies 
come  to  the  feast.  Evil  fairy  prophesies. 

Act  II.  Scene  I.  Sixteen  years  later.  Beauty 
while  playing  among  the  flowers  in  her  garden 


discovers  a  door  in  a  tower.  Scene  II.  Beauty 
finds  an  old  woman  and  tries  to  spin. 

Act  III.  Scene  I.  The  Prince  hears  the  Story 
of  Beauty  from  an  old  man.  Scene  II.  The 
Prince  finds  Beauty. 

Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Act  I.  Scene  I.  Rip  is  disturbed  in  his 
games  with  the  children  by  his  wife.  Scene  II. 
Rip  takes  his  gun  and  leaves  home. 

Act  II.  Scene  I.  While  hunting  Rip  meets 
a  dwarf  and  helps  him  with  his  burden.  Scene 
11.  Heinrich  Hudson’s  strange  company  plays 
at  nine  pins. 

Act  III.  Scene  I.  Rip  awakens  after  a 
twenty  years’  sleep.  Scene  II.  Rip  returns  to 
the  village  and  is  finally  recognized. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Scene  I.  A  stranger  enters  the  home  of  John 
Peerybingle.  Scene  II.  Caleb  Plummer  de¬ 
scribes  his  home  and  his  employer  to  his  blind 
daughter.  Scene  III.  The  Peerybingles  have 
a  supper  at  Bertha’s.  Scene  IV.  The  cricket 
chirps  for  John  Peerybingle.  Scene  V.  Expla¬ 
nations  and  the  wedding  feast  take  place. 

Language  Stories. 

In  my  language  classes  I  find  it  hard  to  secure 
suitable  text-books  for  lower  grades.  I  am  teach¬ 
ing  first  and  second  grades  this  year,  and  have 
prepared  my  language  myself.  I  put  a  short 
story  in  sentence  form  on  the  blackboard.  Pupils 
copy  and  learn  to  read.  At  class  they  talk  about 
the  story  and  tell  anything  they  can  relating  to 
it.  Any  new  or  hard  words  are  put  on  the  black¬ 
board  for  a  spelling  lesson.  Then  the  children 
return  to  thir  seats,  draw  the  object  or  scene  in 
the  story,  and  commit  spelling  words  to  memory. 

In  the  fall;  stories  were  about  fall  flowers; 
fruits,  and  birds;  later  Pilgrims,  etc.,  leading  up 
to  Thanksgiving.  After  the  Christmas  and  patri¬ 
otic  seasons  are  over,  I  write  “Robinson  Crusoe” 
for  them.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  complete  the 
story,  but  they  are  interested  until  the  last. 

I  will  give  one  I  used  on  Whittier’s  birthday. 
Each  child  was  given  a  small  picture  of  Whittier 
to  paste  at  the  top  of  his  story. 

This  is  a  picture  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

Mr.  Whittier  was  a  poet. 

His  first  home  was  a  farm  house. 

This  farm  house  was  near  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

He  liked  to  live  on  the  farm. 

He  used  to  run  about  with  bare  feet. 

When  he  became  a  man  he  did  not  forget  his  happy 
boyhood. 

He  wrote  a  poem  called  “Barefoot  Boy.’’ 

In  it  he  told  of  things  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  a  bare¬ 
foot  boy. 

Minnesota.  Hattie  E.  Thompson. 


Watertown  Composition  Plans 

By  SuPT.  Frank  R.  Page,  Watertown,  Mass. 


HiERE  is  one  of  those  words,  the  mere  utter¬ 
ance  of  which  gives  us  the  shudders — 
“Composition.”  Ugh!  And  “language 
^  lessons,” — I  hate  the  term,  bane  of  teacher 

and  pupil— Omen  absit. 

The  bad  taste  of  these  words  we  shall  never 
quite  get  out  of  our  mouths.  The  processes  which 
they  denote,  however,  we  have  succeeded  in 
Watertown  in  making  not  only  innocuous,  but 
efficacious  and  even  pleasant.  In  the  space  at  my 
disposal  I  shall  try  to  give  the  readers  of  Teach¬ 
ers  Magazine  a  hint  as  to  how  we  did  it.  We 
began  with  these  axioms — that  is,  we  believe 
them  to  be  axioms.  First,  children  learn  to 
write,  “write”  being  used  in  the  sense  of  “com¬ 
pose,”  by  writing.  Second,  writing  must  be  about 
something  that  they  can  write  about.  Third, 
don’t  merely  make  them  write,  make  them  want 
to  write. 

In  the  beginning,  we  threw  away  our  text¬ 
books  of  language  lessons.  They  were  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  nature  study,  picture  study,  poetry, 
fables,  history,  and  a  good  many  other  things, 
including  exercises  in  language.  Conscientiously 
used  they  deprived  the  pupils  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  time  that  might  otherwise  be  devoted  to  the 
very  thing  they  proposed  to  teach — that  is,  how 
to  write  compositions. 

Our  writing  begins  in  the  first  grade.  We  do 
not  at  first  differentiate  writing,  spelling,  and 
composition.  The  children  begin  by  copying  a 
sentence  from  the  board  based  on  the  morning 
talk  of  the  day,  illustrating  it  for  busy  work  with 
drawings  or  paper  cuttings.  Thru  repetition 
they  gradually  learn  to  write  independent  of 
copy  terms  like  “I  see,”  “we  saw,”  “this  is,” 
“here  are,”  etc.;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  year 
they  are  able  to  write  independently  little  sen¬ 
tences  and  stories  in  which  the  spelling  of  new 
words  is  told  by  the  teachers.  Lack  of  ability 
to  spell  ought  no  longer  to  keep  a  child  from  com¬ 
position  than  lack  of  ability  to  make  his  own 
clothes  should  compel  him  to  go  naked.  In  the 
second  and  third  grades  words  for  spelling  are 
chosen  with  reference  to  a  given  composition. 
The  increasing  knowledge  of  phonics  is  an  aid  in 
spelling.  If  in  these  grades  a  child  asks  the 
teacher  for  a  word  already  learned,  or  for  a  new 
word  spelled  as  it  sounds,  she  refers  him  to  his 
spelling  list  in  the  one  instance  and  tries  to  get 
him  to  spell  the  word  himself  in  the  other.  A 
word  coming  under  neither  category  is,  however, 
always  spelled  for  him.  From  the  fourth  grade 
on  each  pupil  has  a  dictionary,  which  he  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  use  in  finding  out  the  spelling  of  new 
words. 

Oral  composition  we  find  a  great  help  with  the 
younger  children.  Almost  from  the  first  day 
they  tell  stories  to  each  other,  stories  that  the 
teacher  has  told  them,  stories  the  people  at  home 
have  told  them,  stories  of  things  they  have  seen, 
vacations,  and  holiday  experiences,  etc.  Fluency 
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and  ease  in  telling  lie  at  the  foundation  of  success¬ 
ful  composition. 

The  aim  of  language  lessons  is  to  teach  pupils 
to  express  themselves  correctly.  Fluency  first, 
correctness  afterward,  is  the  proper  order.  Lan¬ 
guage  lessons  are  not  an  end  in  themselves,  as  the 
makers  of  the  language  text-books  would  have 
them.  The  list  of  topics  in  which  lessons  need 
to  be  given  in  the  elementary  grades  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  few.  And  the  amount  of  time  that  needs, 
to  be  devoted  to  them,  once  the  teacher  accepts 
the  idea  of  their  true  function,  is  very  smalls 
Our  whole  list  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  sentence  should  begin  with  a  capital  and 
close  with  a  period.  2.  How  names  are  written. 
3.  How  questions  are  written.  4.  Use  of  capi¬ 
tal  7.  5.  Each  line  of  poetry  should  begin  with  a 

capital.  6.  Capitals  begin  names  of  places.  7. 
How  to  write  quotations.  8.  Use  of  apostrophe 
to  denote  possession.  9.  Use  of  comma  in  a 
series.  10.  Use  of  comma  to  set  off  name  of 
person  addressed.  11.  Use  of  hyphen  to  divide  syl¬ 
lables.  12.  Broken  quotations.  13.  The  paragraph. 

In  grade  one  the  first  four  topics  are  taken; 
in  grade  two;  the  first  six ;  in  grade  three,  the  first 
nine;  in  grade  four  the  first  twelve;  in  grade  five 
to  nine  inclusive,  the  whole  list.  Each  grade; 
if  necessary,  takes  up  the  topics  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Exercises  for  drill  are  based  on  sentences 
taken  from  the  pupils’  own  work.  The  whole 
idea  is  a  thoro  drill  on  fundamentals;  eradicating 
mistakes  one  at  a  time.  From  the  fourth  grade 
on,  weeks  and  even  months  should,  if  necessary, 
be  spent  on  a  single  topic,  until  the  pupils  gener¬ 
ally  apply  in  composition  the  principle  learned. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades;  after  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  correctness  has  been  attained,  a  good  deal 
of  attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of  specific  words,; 
taking  as  a  model  Richard  Harding  Davis’  re¬ 
porter’s  stories;  which  are  a  part  of  the  work  in 
literature,  and  to  the  writing  of  descriptions  and 
character  sketches  based  on  Hopkinson  Smith’s 
stories,  also  used  in  the  literature  lessons. 

Compositions  are  not  ordinarily  written.  It  is 
better  to  guard  against  mistakes  by  concentrated 
language  lessons  than  to  squeeze  out  spontaneity 
and  fluency  by  continual  rewriting.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  correct  expressions  that  are  not  absolutely 
wrong,  but  which  are  merely  different  from  what 
the  teacher  would  use.  Such  correction  not  only 
takes  the  charm  and  freshness  from  the  child’s 
work,  but  tends  to  make  his  style  stilted  and 
unnatural. 

To  repeat;  fluency;  ease;  spontaneity  come 
first,  correctness  afterwards.  A  badly  spelled; 
poorly  written  composition,  that  shows  thinking; 
that  has  individuality,  counts  for  more  than  the 
prettiest  specimen  of  writing  planned  by  the 
teacher,  corrected  by  the  teacher,  and  rewritten 
under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  We  can  cure  chil¬ 
dren  of  bad  spelling  and  writing  and  ungram¬ 
matical  language,  we  do  cure  them;  but  lost 
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thinking  power  may  never  be  recovered,  and 
without  it,  altho  a  boy  or  a  girl  may  have  the 
forms,  he  will  lack  the  substance  of  education. 

Compositions  are  written  only  on  subjects 
which  the  children  know  about  and  are  interested 
in.  When  we  go  outside  the  child’s  experience 
for  a  subject,  the  result  is  artificiality.  The  sub¬ 
jects  may  be  based  on  the  school  literature  les¬ 
sons,  history,  geography,  nature  study,  art,  and 
school  trips.  Pedagogically  it  is  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  use  the  subjects  of  the  school  lessons 
than  to  draw  on  the  material  supplied  by 
the  language  book,  for  they  not  only  give  the 
needed  practice  in  composing,  but  they  reinforce 
the  lessons  in  nature  study,  history,  etc.,  lessons 
in  themselves  worth  while.  Another  set  of  com¬ 
positions  is  based  on  the  children’s  personal  ex¬ 
periences.  Those  are  the  most  valuable  of  all, 
because  in  them  there  is  no  element  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  The  child  himself  is  the  creator.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  teacher  knows  how  hard 
it  is  to  find  subjects,  or  rather  to  get  the  children 
to  realize  that  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  inci¬ 
dents  coming  into  their  experience  during  the 
year,  incidents  that  they  talk  about  to  each  other 
and  to  their  parents,  is  worthy  of  being  put  down 
in  writing.  All  we  really  need  to  do  is  to  open 
the  pupils’  eyes.  That  is  the  real  problem.  Our 
teachers  have  found  that  the  best  solution  is  to 
have  the  child  who  has  found  something  in  his 
experience  worth  recording,  read  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  class  or  have  it  printed  in  The  School  Maga¬ 
zine.  It  is  just  like  swopping  stories.  The 
example  proves  contagious.  Once  two  or  three 
children  in  the  room  get  the  idea,  it  is  surprising 
to  see  how  the  others  take  it  up.  We  try  to  steer 
pupils  away  from  the  diary  style  of  composition 
when  under  such  a  title  as  '‘What  I  did  last 
Saturday.”  The  author  records  the  fact  that  he 
got  up  at  seven  o’clock  and  then  had  breakfast, 
and  then  went  to  the  store; 
and  then  minded  the  baby; 
and  then  had  dinner,  and  then 
played  ball,  and  a  whole  string 
of  other  “and  thens.”  The  one 
event  in  the  day  that  stands 
out,  that  has  a  real  interest  for 
a  reader,  is  the  one  to  write 
about.* 

The  idea  is  that  pupils 
will  be  more  interested,  and 
so  do  better,  in  a  real  thing, 
than  in  an  exercise.  Instead 
of  “writing  compositions”  the 
pupils  “make  books.”  We 
use  a  special  kind  of  paper 
with  red  margin  lines,  and  with 
the  horizontal  writing  lines 
terminating  an  inch  from 
either  side  of  the  sheet.  A 
written  page  presents  a  neater 
appearance  on  this  paper  than 
on  the  ordinary  school  com¬ 
position  paper.  Each  sheet  is 
punched  in  the  left  margin, 
one  hole  near  the  top  and  the 
other  an  equal  distance  from 
the  bottom.  There  are  covers 


of  regular  cover-stock  punched  to  correspond, 
and  round  head  brass  fasteners  for  binding. 
Each  composition  makes  a  chapter  in  the 
book  and  is  inserted  when  finished.  The  chap¬ 
ters  are  illustrated  with  drawings,  pictures 
collected  from  magazines  and  guide-books,  and 
photographs  taken  by  pupils.  Decorative  initial 
letters  and  head  pieces  and  tail  pieces  are  used. 
An  appropriate  cover  is  designed,  and  when  the 
last  chapter  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
preface  and  a  table  of  contents  are  added,  and 
the  book  is  complete.  The  pupils  take  pains  in 
making  these  books  because  they  are  working  at 
a  real  thing,  because  they  are  doing  something 
worth  while.  Besides  the  book  of  stories,  that 
is,  compositions  based  on  personal  experiences, 
there  are  books  of  history,  literature,  science, 
geography,  based  on  the  school  work  in  these 
subjects,  information,  a  good  deal  of  it,  not  found 
in  text-books,  some  of  it  secured  at  first  hand. 
These  books  make  up  a  little  library,  worth  all 
the  more  because  the  pupil  has  made  it  himself. 
They  are  the  only  books  that  the  pupils  may  keep. 

An  adjunct  to  the  composition  work  is  The 
School  Magazine,  the  first  number  of  which  was 
published  in  December,  1904.  This  is  an  illus¬ 
trated  magazine  of  the  elementary  grades,  edited 
by  pupils;  its  contributions  are  selected  from 
the  school  compositions.  Its  aim  is  to  give  the 
pupils  an  added  incentive  to  original  composing 
and  to  show  parents  what  the  schools  are  doing  in 
this  line.  It  sells  for  five  cents  a  copy,  which 
just  pays  the  cost  of  publication. 

Another  side  of  composition  is  the  school  cor¬ 
respondence  carried  on  in  most  of  the  grades  with 
children  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  don’t 
have  to  teach  letter-writing.  The  children  just  go 
ahead  and  write  because  they  have  something  to 
write  about  and  some  one  on  the  other  end  to  write 
to,  and  they  write  letters  that  are  worth  reading. 


*  See  note  on  page  307. 
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About  Birds 


Conducted  by  Wiliam  E  D.  Scott,  Curator  of  Ornithology,  Princeton  University,  and  Director 
of  the  Worthington  Society  for  the  Investigation  of  Bird  Life,  Shawnee,  Pa. 

in  Magazine  that  teachers  may  be  kept  informed  of  the  happenings 

varies  with  the  time  of  year,  their  solg  their^bSvio^Tnd^m'XnWl’  season,  their  food  and  how  thl 

these  columns.  Prof.  Scott  is  desirous^that  teachers  should  wSp  W  ^re  to  be  treated  in 

t.on  and  telling  him  just  what  they  would  like  to  Snd  out  about  birds.’  ®wSfe  hto.TcarTyTKic™ 


Seasonal  Comment. 

HIS  is  the  season  of  rest,  and  January  is 
the  last  month  of  the  long  vacation  of 
the  feathered  people  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.  In  the  South  the  birds  are 
already  beginning  a  new  breeding  season.  In 
Florida,  for  instance,  the  bald  eagles  have  repaired 
the  damage  to  their  ancestral  home,  have  laid 
eggs,  and  indeed  many  of  them  have  family  re¬ 
sponsibilities  at  Christmas  time.  A  little  farther 
to  the  northward  the  duties  of  these  gallant  birds 
have  only  begun,  and  it  will  not  be  till  next 
month  that  we  shall  be  able  to  find  birds  breed¬ 
ing  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey.  These  early 
nesting  birds  we  can  leave  till  then. 

Now,  with  the  carpet  of  white  tucked  about 
the  grasses  and  flowers  that  will  soon  awaken 
there  is  no  sign  even  of  mating  hereabout.  The 
same  friends  that  have  been  in  constant  atten- 
dance  at  our  bird  restaurants,  patronize  us  still, 
and  while  there  are  nomadic  guests  that  appear 
now  and  again,  the  routine  of  bird  life  is  much 
what  it  was  in  December.  Song  sparrows  and 
tree  sparrows,  snowbirds  and  cardinals,  chicka¬ 
dees  and  nuthatches  are  the  people  of  bird-land 
who  meet  us  in  Central  and  Prospect  Parks.  All 
of  them  are  so  common  as  to  have  become  famil- 
mr  even  to  the  novice.  But  another  element  in 
this  bird  life  is  each  year  assuming  new  propor- 
Lons;  the  common  starling  of  England  and 
Europe,  imported  and  naturalized  here  in  the 
early  eighties,  has  now  a  place  in  the  fauna  of  our 
great  city  and  its  neighborhood.  In  short,  it 
has  become  one  of  our  common  resident  birds. 
You  may  see  it  any  day  in  the  parks  or  squares 
or  strGots,  End  it  is  extending  the  region  it  now 
occupies  every  year  It  was  first  introduced  in 
central  Park,  but  the  flight  of  a  few  years  has 
increased  the  original  flock  of  some  eighty  birds 
till  now  a  large  starling  population  is  to  be 
found  m  all  the  adjacent  territory.  Hoboken 
and  Jersey  City,  Newark  and  the  Oranges,  as  well 
as  the  region  about  Elizabeth,  and  even  as  far  as 
Kahway,  have  all  been  invaded.  This  fine  fel- 
low  from  the  Old  World  has  been  a  good  colonist 
1  j  ^  Gflmrts  to  find  a  place  for  himself  in  the  new 
land.  You  shall  know  him  by  his  coat  of  iri¬ 
descent  black,  reflecting  the  finest  greens,  and 
blues,  and  purples,  the  whole  spangled  with  tiny 
silver  aiTows;  by  his  cheery,  metallic  song,  and 
by  his  habit  of  strolling  when  on  the  ground, 
this  locality  these  birds  much  affect,  and  their 
short  tells  End  rEther  stout  bodies  will  serve  to 
distinguish  thern  from  any  of  our  native  black- 
birds,  who,  by  the  way,  are  their  distant  cousins. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  tell  you  where  these 
lively  and  conspicuous  birds  find  a  place  to  nest 


and  breed  m  the  confines  of  the  towns  and  cities 
they  frequent;  and  their  households  are  not 
without  interest.  The  nestlings,  too,  are  espe¬ 
cially  entertaining  in  their  babyhood.  But  it  is 
our  desire  that  out  of  the  many  children  in  our 
schools  some  may  discover  the  homes  of  the  star¬ 
lings  and  write  to  Teachers  Magazine  about 
them,  so  we  will  not  tell  the  story  of  the  family 
life  of  these  birds  now. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  Care  of  Nestlings  Apparently 
Abandoned,  as  well  as  to  the  Rearinj^  of 
Wild  Birds  from  the  Nest. 

(Continued.) 

THE  CARE  OF  NESTLINGS. 

Food  for  birds  till  they  are  four  weeks  old  is 
made  m  the  simplest  way,  of  boiled  potato  and 
hard-boile(i  egg.  The  potato  must  be  fresh 
boiled,  and  mashed  so  that  there  is  no  suspicion 
of  even  the  tiniest  lumps  in  it.  The  egg  must  be 
boiled  hard  so  that  it  will  readily  disintegrate 
into  a  coarse,  dry  meal  under  a  fork.  Take  one 
part,  in  bulk,  of  this  egg-meal,  and  two  parts  of 
the  inashed  potato;  mix  them  thoroly,  and  with 
\iork  knead  the  mass  into  a  stiff  paste.  This  is 
the  basis  of  the  food;  and  now  as  to  the  time  and 
method  of  feeding.  We  will  assume  that  there 
are  four  chicks  in  the  brood  to  be  taken  care  of. 
Take  a  tablespoon  of  the  paste  described,  add  to 
It  a  few  drops  of  hot  water  so  that  the  paste  shall 
have  become  a  thick  mush,  so  thick  that  it  will 
not  pour. 

^  The  best  implement  to  use  in  feeding  nestlings 
is  made  from  a  sliver  of  soft  pine  wood.  This 
should  be  some  six  or  seven  inches  long  and  an 
eighth  of  En  inch  thick.  ShErpen  one  end  into  e 

point,  having  smooth  edges. 
With  this  a  pellet  of  food  may  be  readily  placed 
m  the  wide-open  mouth  of  the  hungry  chick 
and  two  mouthfuls  are  generally  sufficient  for  a 
meal.  Two  or  three  times  an  hour,  with  a  small 
amount  of  food  each  time,  is  better  than  a  too 
hearty  meal  at  longer  intervals.  No  water  pure 
and  simple  should  be  given  to  young  birds  until 
they  are  at  least  two  weeks  old,  and  even  then 
it  should  be  used  with  great  care.  This  kind  of 
meding  wiJ  prove  successful  in  almost  every  case 
if  these  rules  are  strictly  followed,  and  no  change 
in  the  menu  will  be  needed  till  the  young  birds 
approach  the  age  of  three  weeks.  As  a  tonic  a 
scrap  of  raw  meat  or  a  bit  of  a  meal-worm  will  be 
foimd  useful  should  the  nestlings  not  flourish. 

^  But  there  are  other  matters  to  consider  in  rear¬ 
ing  these  delicate  creatures,  which  are  quite  as 
essential  to  ensure  the  best  development  and 
growth  as  is  the  food  itself.  I  have  spoken  of 
cleanliness  and  precision  and  now  each  in  its  turn 
will  be  dealt  with  in  detail. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  more  imperative  duties 
connected  with  cleanliness  which  in  its  broad 
sense  means  general  sanitation.  No  excrement 
must  be  allowed  to  touch  the  nest  nor  to  soil  the 
feathers;  no  morsel  of  food  must  be  allowed  to 
defile  the  resting  place  nor  to  adhere  to  the  plum¬ 
age  or  the  edges  of  the  bill.  Endless  dipters 
will  result  if  these  simple  rules  are  not  followed; 
sore  mouths,  ulcerated  feet,  and  be^aggled  feath¬ 
ers  are  not  the  worst  of  the  evils.  Parasites  often 
occur  in  a  brood  of  young  birds,  even  when  the 
greatest  care  is  exercised,  and  any  accumulation 
of  food  or  excrement  enables  them  to  multiply 
with  great  rapidity.  However,  if  the  birds  are 
kept  clean,  parasites  are  easily  controlled.  When 
their  presence  is  determined,  they  may  best  be 
got  rid  of  by  the  use  of  Persian  insect  powder  ot 
the  purest  grade,  blown  into  the  crevices  of  the 
nest  and  into  the  plumage  of  the  chicks  with  a 

small  bellows.  ,  j  a 

All  these  services  must  be  performed  over  and 
over  again  in  rearing  a  brood  of  birds.  They 
should  be  done  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  way 
each  time;  there  should  be  no  undue  haste,  no 
quick  or  violent  motion,  and  no  clatter  or  noise 
in  their  accomplishment.  This  is  what  I  mean 
by  pr6cisioTi,  3.nd  it  shs-rGs  with  clGS-nlinGss  in  its 

importance.  ,  .  ^  ^ 

And  it  is  essential  to  be  particular  about  the 
purity  and  quality  of  the  food;  not  only  during 
the  time  birds  are  being  hand-fed,  but  at  all  times 
thruout  their  lives.  Most  pet  birds  suffer  from 
the  mistaken  kindness  of  those  who  attend  thern. 
Simple,  plain  diet,  served  at  regular  times,  is 
rarely  the  regimen.  With  our  brood  of  young, 
one  imperative  condition  is  to  feed  them  only 
with  pure,  sweet  food.  The  mixture  which  has 
been  advised  for  rearing  by  hand  very  readily 
ferments  if  kept,  for  instance,  as  long  as  twelve 
hours;  and  a  much  shorter  period  will  sour  the 
compound  if  it  is  allowed  to  be  in  a  warm  or  hot 
place.  The  cooked  egg  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
beds  for  the  cultivation  of  bacilli,  once  the  seed  is 
sown,  and  when  we  cpnsider  that  these  germs 
throng  the  atmosphere  indoors  as  well  as  out,  the 
necessity  of  extreme  care  is  evident. 

As  soon  as  the  young  begin  to  feed  themselves; 
the  weaning  process  must  commence.  In  another 
week  the  egg  food  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 
For  it  is  manifest  that  if  left  in  the  food  cups 
thruout  the  long  summer  day  the  condition  of 
ferment  is  bound  to  occur.  Therefore  we  must 
gradually,  but  as  quickly  as  may  be,  accustom 
the  young  to  a  food  not  open  to  the  objection 
indicated.  This  process  is  the  weaning  spoken  ot, 
for  as  soon  as  the  young  really  acquire  the  power 
of  feeding  themselves,  they  begin  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent  and  in  a  short  time  will  not  allow  the  hand¬ 
feeding  of  infancy  to  go  on.  Hence  there  is  really 
no  such  thing  as  weaning  among  birds,  for  the 
young  decline  to  take  food  even  from  their  (^n 
parents  before  they  are  six  weeks  old,  and  they 
do  not  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  foster- 
p3.r0iits. 

As  your  charges  begin  to  get  well  clothed;  you 
may  institute  a  gradual  change  in  the  diet.  The 
staple  known  as  mocking-bird  food  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  bird-shop;  many  druggists  and 
grocers  deal  in  it.  It  will  be  the  best  and  the 


easiest  food  to  obtain  of  the  several  kinds  of  food 
recommended  for  feeding  what  are  known  as  sot  c- 
billed  birds,  thrushes,  catbirds,  orioles,  bluebirds 
— in  short,  such  as  do  not  live  largely  on  sooos. 
Make  the  egg-food  precisely  as  at  first,  but  add 
to  it  at  this  juncture  one-fifth  in  bulk  ot  the 
mocking-bird  food.  Feed  this  new  mixture  as 
you  did  the  older  one;  diminish  the  proportion 
of  egg-food  daily  till  there  is  only  enough  m  the 
compound  to  hold  it  together.  This  will  have  to 
be  maintained  as  long  as  hand-feeding  goes  on. 
Meantime  another  departure  must  be  undertalmn. 
The  food  supplied  to  the  young  as  soon  as  they 
show  a  desire  to  feed  themselves  mu.st  contain 
no  egg;  that  is,  the  food  placed  where  they  feed 
from  cups  or  other  receptacles  in  the  cage  or 
room  where  they  are  at  large.  It  will  consist  ot 
one  part  of  the  mashed  potato  to  two  parts  ot 
mocking-bird  food  in  bulk.  So  that  the  result 
will  be  that  the  birds  are  feeding  on  a  mixture 
containing  no  egg,  and  you  are  feedmg  them  by 
hand  on  a  diminishing  quantity.  You  will  also 
do  your  service  to  them  at  lengthening  intervals 
till  you  are  only  offering  to  hand-feed  them  once 
an  hour.  In  the  same  way  that  the  was 
gradually  lessened  in  the  egg-potato  mod  begin 
to  reduce  the  potato  in  the  cup  food,  until  it 
should  be  eliminated  in  five  days  at  most.  After 
this  is  accomplished  the  mocking-bird  staple  umst 
be  dampened  with  grated  raw  carrot;  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  carrot  will  properly  moisten  a  small 
teacup  of  the  dry  food.  Shortly  your  offers  of 
assistance  will  be  declined  and  your  charges  will 
be  weaned  to  a  simple  regimen  on  which  1  have 
had  many  birds  live  happily  many  years. 

Long  before  this,  however,  your  wards  will  have 
left  the  nest  never  to  return.  This  is  without 
doubt  the  most  perilous  point  in  the  bird  s  career. 
Precocious,  they  are  singularly  fearless  and  inno¬ 
cent.  As  yet  they  make  but  poor  and  feeble  at¬ 
tempts  to  fly,  and  their  efforts  at  walking  or  hoP“ 
ping  are  awkward  to  a  degree.  Escape  from 
enemies  or  disaster  is  beset  by  many  hazards 
and  it  is  the  exceptionally  fortunate  who  reach 
the  goal  of  maturity.  From  many  years  experi¬ 
ence  afield,  I  am  convinced  that  froni  only  one 
out  of  every  ten  eggs  which  is  hatched  does  the 
young  bird  attain  maturity,  that  is,  only^a  single 
individual  out  of  each  ten  born  lives  to  breed  in 
its  turn.  Thus  but  a  small  proportion  of  birds 
lives  to  be  a  year  old,  and  most  of  the  catastrophes 
which  so  greatly  reduce  the  number  born  into 
the  world  occur  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  ne^. 
Not  to  speak  of  four-footed  foes,  predatory  feath¬ 
ered  kindred  and  reptiles,  the  very  elements 
seem  to  conspire  to  aid  in  this  destruction.  A 
heavy  shower  in  late  spring  or  early  summer  is 
disastrous  to  the  weak  creatures  who  can  barely 
perch  on  some  limb,  or  who  are  hidden  in  the  grass 
and  exposed  in  the  open.  The  scattered  brood  is 
no  longer  protected  froni  the  elements  by  solici¬ 
tous  parents,  as  it  was  in  the  nest;  the  callow 
young  are  beaten  and  buffeted  by  wind  and  waters 
and  only  the  strongest  escape  death.  Any  one 
who  wishes  to,  can,  I  am  sure,  verify  this  conclu¬ 
sion  by  observing  what  happens  to  the  broods  ot 
young  robins  that  are  hatched  each  season  m  his 

dooryard.  ,  ,  •  r 

The  results  of  the  best  hand-rearing  are  far 
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different.  Here  is  a  paradox!  The  dangers  to 
be  guarded  against  are  under  much  better  con¬ 
trol;  no  cat  nor  owl  nor  hawk  nor  weasel  should 
be  able  to  disturb  our  charges,  and  shelter  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather  is  obvious.  At  least 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  hand-reared  young  should 
reach  the  breeding  age,  and  most  of  them  should 
live  long  and  happy  lives,  dying  finally  of  old  age. 
In  the  last  four  years  I  have  taken  twenty-five 
young  of  the  common  starling  from  nests  to  rear 
by  hand;  some  of  these  birds  have  been  given 
away,  and  a  few  have  been  liberated  but  of  these 
that  I  have  retained,  all  are  alive  and  are  strong; 
healthy  birds.  None  of  them  died  or  were  killed 
during  the  first  year  of  their  lives,  a  record  not 
possible  out  of  doors  in  a  wild  state.  My  ex¬ 
perience  with  robins;  wood-thrushes,  bluebirds; 
and  many  other  kinds;  only  goes  to  confirm  the 
conclusion  that  many  times  more  young  birds 
reach  maturity  if  properly  hand-reared  than  can 
possibly  do  so  under  the  conditions  that  prevail 
out  of  doors  where  the  parent  birds  are  the  sole 
protectors. 

When  the  young  brood  leave  the  nest  it  will 
be  best,  even  if  the  birds  are  to  be  ultimately  at 
large,  to  confine  them  for  a  time  at  least  to  a 
cage;  here  it  is  much  easier  to  minister  to  their 
wants.  Moreover,  the  more  intimate  relation 
which  can  better  obtain  under  such  conditions  is 
conducive  to  fostering  the  tameness  that  is  so 
great  a  charm.  Finally,  the  young  are  protected 
from  accidents  and  sheltered  in  a  way  that  would 
not  be  possible  if  even  allowed  the  larger  liberty 
of  a  room.  If  the  nest  is  placed  inside  a  cage 
when  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  young  are 
about  ready  to  make  their  departure  from  their 
birthplace,  on  leaving  it  they  will  at  once  become 
familiar  with  the  new  condition,  and  very  shortly 
content.  This  is  not  the  case  with  birds  which; 
on  forsaking  the  home  of  their  infancy,  are  allowed 
the  freedom  of  a  room  or  even  a  very  large  cage. 
They,  no  longer  dependent  on  being  fed,  have 
lost  that  incentive  to  intimacy  with  their  foster- 
parents  and  forget  the  relation  which  is  not  main¬ 
tained  under  the  new  surroundings.  If,  after  a 
day  or  so,  one  or  more  of  them  is  caught  and  con¬ 
fined  to  the  narrower  limits  of  an  ordinary  cage; 
the  result  will  be  a  state,  to  which  I  can  give  no 
better  name  than  cage-fighting.”  The  bird 
runs  up  and  down  the  structure  in  its  efforts  to 
find  a  way  out  of  its  confines,  jumps  at  and  tries 
to  get  between  the  bars,  and  exhausted  and  bat¬ 
tered  by  the  continued  effort,  often  succumbs  to 
the  nervous  shock;  and  should  it  survive,  is 
never  again  the  confiding  creature  of  the  early 
days  of  babyhood. 

A  cage  for  a  robin  should  be  of  the  size  known 
to  the  trade  as  a  mocking-bird  or  thrush  cage. 
The  best  sort  are  those  made  wholly  of  brass  or 
rnetal,  which  will  not  rust.  No  harbor  for  para¬ 
sites  is  afforded;  its  wooden  perches  and  glass 
feeding  and  water  vessels  easily  washed,  this  can 
be  kept  exquisitely  clean.  If  the  sort  is  pro¬ 
cured  having  a  detachable  bottom;  so  much  the 
better,  for  then  you  may  allow  your  birds  daily 
baths  without  getting  the  sand  of  the  floor  hope¬ 
lessly  wet,  so  that  the  labor  of  getting  it  dry  and 
clean  again  is  no  small  task.  All  one  has  to  do 
is  to  detach  the  bottom  and  place  the  cage  over 


the  bath  already  filled,  on  some  place  where  no 
damage  can  ensue,  and  the  happy  inmate  may 
bathe  and  splash  to  his  heart’s  content.  The 
feeding  and  water  cups  should  always  be  so 
arranged  that  they  are  free  to  be  taken  away 
and  resupplied  from  the  outside  of  the  cage. 

Sun  baths,  as  well  as  the  liquid  ones,  are  essen¬ 
tial,  for  your  robin  is  truly  a  fire-worshipper. 
With  wings  extended,  and  every  feather  seemingly 
separate,  he  will  lie  prone  or  tilted  at  a  slight 
angle,  mouth  wide  open  and  eyes  almost  closed; 
basking  for  so  long  that  the  first  time  you  see 
the  achievement  alarm  will  accompany  astonish¬ 
ment.  So  the  cage  should  be  for  a  time  each  day 
where  the  sun  can  reach  it.  A  temperature  of  from 
sixty  to  sixty-five  is  probably  the  most  suitable,  and 
it  should  not  fluctuate  quickly;  above  all,  there 
must  be  no  draught.  This  last  is  fatal,  for  tho 
birds  are  able  to  stand  with  apparent  impunity  a 
wide  range  of  temperature,  if  the  shift  is  not  too 
sudden,  yet  a  slight  current  of  cooler  or  hotter 
air  than  the  surrounding  medium,  passing  thru 
the  cage,  always  does  serious  mischief. 

A  last  word  as  to  diet.  Fruit  and  live  insects 
can  be  used  to  advantage  to  supplement  the  menu 
already  detailed.  Apple  and  banana  are  chief 
among  the  one  class,  as  are  meal  worms  and  ants- 
eggs  under  the  other.  All  these  are  readily  ob¬ 
tainable  as  a  little  experience  will  prove,  but  this 
sort  of  dainty  is  to  be  used  as  a  treat,  and  tho 
such  tidbits  may  be  used  often  they  must  be 
employed  with  discretion;  two  or  three  meal 
worms,  and  a  morsel  of  banana,  are  enough  in  the 
way  of  relishes  for  your  robin  daily. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  can 
get  children  to  want  to  write  they  will  do  a  great 
deal  better  than  if  we  merely  make  them  write. 
It  is  pretty  discouraging  for  us  grown-ups  to  be 
continually  doing  work  that  is  apparently  not 
worth  while,  that  amounts  to  nothing.  And  it’s 
mighty  hard  work  for  the  children,  for  they  have 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  When  the  school  looks 
on  a  composition  as  an  exercise,  which  after  much 
painstaking  and  many  rewritings,  brings  up  in 
the  waste  basket,  it  is  an  encourager  of  listless¬ 
ness  and  half-heartedness.  We  find  a  motive 
for  our  composition  in  what  we  call  our  “book 
plan.” 

Watertown,  Mass.  Supt.  Frank  R.  Page. 
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February  Entertainment 


By  Bertha  E 

February  Days. 

EBRUARY  should  be  a  very  short  girl  with 
a  long  dress  and  hair  done  high.  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday  should  wear  a  soldier 
cap,  and  carry  a  drum,  which  he  beats  as 
he  enters.  Valentine  Day  may  have  hearts  cut 
out  of  red  or  white  paper  and  pinned  all  over  her 
dress.  Lincoln’s,  Dickens’,  and  Longfellow’s 
Birthdays  should  carry  the  pictures  of  their  peo¬ 
ple  or  their  names,  printed  in  very  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  letters  on  cardboard. 

Enter  February 

February. — 

I  am  little  February, 

Shortest  month  of  all  the  year. 

Short  my  days  are  too,  and  few; 

Cold,  maybe,  but  very  merry. 

Not  so  many,  it  is  true 
As  my  sisters  bring  to  you; 

But  such  good  days  and  so  dear. 

I’m  the  month  of  February, 

Short  and  cold,  but  full  of  cheer. 

(To  the  school.)  I  will  call  out  some  of  my 
days  for  you.  Which  shall  I  call  first?  Which 
do  you  like  best? 

A  voice  from  the  school. — Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day. 

Another  voice. — Valentine  Day. 

February. — What!  Do  you  like  them  both  the 
best?  Well,  I  do  not  wonder.  They  are  both 
very  good  days.  I  will  call  them  together. 

Goes  to  the  door  and  calls  in  Washington’s  Birthday 
and  Valentine  Day. 

Washington's  Birthday  (with  a  roll  of  the  drum) 

I’m  the  twenty-second  day; 

I’ve  a  welcome  from  each  one; 

Every  boy  and  every  girl 
Loves  the  name  of  Washington. 

When  I  come  they  march  and  sing; 
Rat-a-tat-tat  go  the  drums; 

Flags  wave  gaily,  glad  bells  ring 
When  our  hero’s  birthday  comes. 

Let  me  hear  you  tell  it,  pray. 

Children,  who  was  born  to-day? 

School. — George  Washington,  the  Father  of  his 
Country. 

Valentine  Day. — 

I  sent  a  letter  to  my  love, 

A  pretty  letter  with  a  dove, 

A  wreath  of  flowers,  a  golden  heart, 

A  Cupid  with  his  bow  and  dart. 

I  sent  it  as  you  may  have  guessed. 

To  let  her  know  I  loved  her  best. 

Who  am  I? 

School. — St.  Valentine’s  Day. 

Valentine  Day  and  Washington’s  Birthday  step  back. 
Enter  February  7,  with  picture  of  Dickens. 

February  7. — 

I  am  the  day  when  an  author  was  born, 

Born  in  old  England  across  the  wide  sea. 


.  Bush,  Iowa. 

Wonderful  books  full  of  stories  he  wrote; 

Tell  me  now  who  that  great  writer  may  be? 
School. — Charles  Dickens. 

Enter  February  12,  with  picture  of  Lincoln. 

February  12. — 

My  hero  was  born  in  a  cabin  of  logs 

Whose  walls  did  not  shut  out  the  wind  and  the 
damp. 

He  wore  homespun  clothes  and  a  queer  coonskin. 
cap. 

And  studied  by  firelight  for  lack  of  a  lamp. 

His  school-days  were  few  and  his  life  hard  and 
rough. 

And  plain  and  uncultured  and  homely  was  he; 
But  his  heart  was  so  noble,  his  purpose  so  true. 
That  he  rose  to  great  honor  and  made  our  land 
free. 

Who  was  born  on  February  12? 

School. — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Enter  February  27,  with  picture  of  Longfellow. 
February  27.— 

One  hundred  years  ago  to-day. 

In  a  city  fair  by  the  ocean  tide; 

Our  poet  Longfellow  was  born. 

Beloved  by  children  far  and  wide. 

This  is  a  day  to  celebrate. 

And  every  boy  and  girl  should  know  it. 

So  let  us  join  with  all  our  hearts 
To  honor  our  dear  Children’s  Poet. 

Is  there  not  some  poem  by  Longfellow  that  you 
can  repeat  to  me? 

Let  the  school  answer  and  repeat  as  many  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  poems  as  they  know.  Then  tell  them  some  inter¬ 
esting  things  about  his  life,  and  try  in  eve^  way  you  can 
to  honor  the  name  of  the  poet  who  especially  appeals  to 
the  hearts  of  young  people  on  this  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  birth. 

A  Bit  of  Exercise  for  Valentine  Time. 

Let  two  children  stand  in  front  with  hands 
clasped  together  to  make  a  door  to  the  dove-cote. 
A  third  child  is  the  owner  of  the  doves.  He 
unfastens  the  door  and  calls  the  doves  out  while 
the  first  stanza  is  sung. 

(Tune,  “Dancing  Song,”  page  22,  Modern 
Music  Series,  Book  One.) 

Little  doves  that  coo  inside. 

Come  to  me.  The  sun  shines  clear. 

See!  The  door  opens  wide. 

There  is  work  for  each  one  here. 

One  by  one  the  doves  fly  out  and  form  a  circle. 
The  owner  calls  one  dove  to  him  and  fastens  a 
valentine  around  its  neck,  and  sends  it  out 
while  the  school  sings: 

Little  dove,  I  send  you  forth 
With  a  valentine  to-day. 

Fly  to  East,  North,  and  South. 

Find  my  true  love  now  I  pray. 
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Around  the  circle  from  one  side  to  the  other 
the  messenger  bird  flies,  and  chooses  some  child 
to  deliver  the  valentine  to.  This  child  becomes 
dove  in  her  turn,  and  carries  it  to  another.  Mean¬ 
while  the  school  is  singing: 

East  and  West  and  South  and  North 
Flies  the  dove  on  light  wing  free; 

Bears  it  swift  to  my  love. 

Brings  the  answer  back  to  me. 

When  the  game  has  been  played  long  enough; 
the  owner  calls  home  her  flock  of  doves,  and  fas¬ 
tens  the  door  while  they  sing: 

Little  doves,  we  thank  you  all. 

You  have  served  us  well  to-day. 

Now  the  night  shadows  fall; 

Homeward  you  must  fly  away. 

A  Group  of  Flag  Recitations. 

WHAT  MY  GRANDPA  SAID. 

(Recitation  for  a  boy  carrying  a  flag.) 

This  is  my  country’s  flag. 

I  love  each  snowy  star 
Set  in  its  azure  corner  space. 

Each  white  and  crimson  bar. 

I’d  love  to  see  it  float 
Above  a  battle-fleld. 

I’d  fight  for  it  until  I  died; 

And  never,  never  yield. 

I  told  my  grandpa  so. 

He  smiled  and  stroked  my  head. 
i‘You  can  defend  the  flag  to-day,” 

That’s  what  my  grandpa  said. 

He  said  that  to  fight  in  war-time 
Was  not  the  only  way 
To  serve  the  country  that  we  love; 

We  can  serve  her  every  day. 

He  said  that  every  wrong  thing  done 
Was  weakening  our  land; 

Unless  the  evils  are  put  down 
Our  country  may  not  stand. 

'  He  talked  of  Greece  and  Egypt 
And  Rome  and  Babylon, 

.  And  how,  because  they  were  not  good 
Their  mighty  power  is  gone. 

*‘A  boy  who  loves  his  flag,”  he  said; 

“Will  battle  for  the  right. 

A  boy  can  serve  our  country. 

Being  good  with  all  his  might.” 

He  said  that  the  dearest  country; 

And  the  best  the  sun  shines  on. 

Should  have  the  best  and  bravest  boys 
To  put  the  wrong  things  down. 

I  mean  to  always  think  of  this 
When  I  see  our  banner  bright, 

%  We  boys  may  serve  our  country  well 

By  trying  to  do  rigbt- 


OUR  FLAG. 

(Recitation  for  a  very  small  girl  carrying  a  flag.) 

I  am  a  very  little  girl. 

But  my  little  heart  is  true. 

I’m  big  enough  to  love  our  flag 
Of  pid  and  white  and  blue; 

And  when  I  see  it  waving 
I’m  proud  and  happy,  too. 

School. — (Rising  and  saluting  the  flag  that  she 
carries.) 

God  bless  the  land  that  has  the  flag 
Of  red  and  white  and  blue. 

ABOUT  FLAGS. 

There  are  many  flags  in  this  land  of  ours; 

Some  float  from  flag-staves  tall. 

And  some  are  carried  in  children’s  hands. 

And  some  hang  on  the  wall. 

From  the  largest  to  the  tiniest 
We  love  them  one  and  all. 

And  we’ll  serve  our  country  and  our  flag 
Whatever  may  befall. 

WASHINGTON’S  BIRTHDAY. 

Why  do  children  look  so  happy 

With  their  marching  and  their  flags; 

Gaily  keeping  time  to  music 
With  a  step  that  never  lags. 

Every  boy  and  girl  can  say 
All  Together. — Washington  was  born  to-day. 

Song  for  the  school  with  flags  waving  in  time. 
Tune,  the  first  part  of  “Hail  Columbia.” 

Wave,  wave  your  banner  bright! 

Sing,  sing  with  heart  and  might  ! 

A  hero  bold  was  born  to-day; 

With  love  and  praise  his  name  we  say. 

With  heart  and  voice  let  every  one 
Give  honor  to  George  Washington. 

They  march  around  the  room  with  flags  waving  to  the 
rest  of  the  music. 

OUR  COUNTRY  DEAR. 

(Concert  recitation  or  song.) 

Our  country  dear,  with  hearts  aflame 
With  love  we  breathe  thy  sacred  name. 

We  give  our  love  to  thee. 

Land  of  the  true,  land  of  the  free; 

0  best-loved  land  of  liberty, 

We  give  our  love  to  thee. 

Our  country  dear,  our  prayers  shall  rise; 
’Neath  summer  stars  or  winter  skies, 

Our  prayers  shall  rise  for  thee. 

0  land  of  hope  for  all  oppressed; 

0  land  of  freedom,  greatly  blessed; 

Our  prayers  shall  rise  for  thee. 

Our  country  dear,  ’tis  thee  we  serve; 

Our  loyalty  shall  never  swerve. 

Our  service  is  for  thee. 

So  long  as  life’s  last  thread  shall  hold; 

Till  eyes  grow  dim  and  lips  grow  cold; 

Our  service  is  for  thee. 
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Entertainment  Helps 

By  Grace  B.  Faxon. 


WiHO  would  not  rather  laugh  than  cry?  The 
more  fun  that  can  be  put  into  a  program 
the  m^'re  pleased  will  be  your  audience. 

■  ■J  Now  that  the  holidays  are  over  let  us 
think  about  an  entertainment  to  be  given  in 
the  mid-winter  month,  that  will  amuse  young 
and  old,  and  yet  be  one  that  will  not  require 
months  of  drilling  and  tedious  preparation. 

It  is  quite  the  fad  in  some  towns  to  call  a 
mixed  program  a  “vaudeville,”  and  those  who 
have  attended  a  vaudeville  theater  in  a  large  city 
will  understand  how  the  performance  is  arranged. 
The  curtain  should  fall  after  every  number,  and 
a  boy  dressed  in  uniform  may  come  out  and  place 
a  placard  on  an  easel  at  one  side  of  the  curtain; 
bearing  the  name  of  the  “act”  and  the  actor. 

A  great  deal  of  fun  will  be  occasioned  by  call¬ 
ing  the  performer  or  performers  by  some  foreign 
name.  For  instance  placard  the  “Swanee  River” 
pantomime  as:  “The  Greatest  of  all  Darkey 
Songs.  By  a  Double  Quartette  of  Colored  Ar¬ 
tists,”  or  the  dialog  as:  “The  School  of  To-day; 
by  Mademoiselle  Floretta  and  Her  Lovely  Fam¬ 
ily.”  Get  some  person  who  can  letter  easily  to 
make  the  placards. 

I  shall  describe  a  few  humorous  numbers,  and 
as  many  more  as  are  desired  may  be  added.  The 
following  playlet  has  been  successfully  given 
many  times,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  fit  nicely 
in  many  a  program. 

The  Schools  of  To-Day. 

Characters. — Teacher;  the  oldest  girl;  Jonas; 
Marcus;  Ezra;  Mary;  Jane;  Sally. 

Scene. — A  district  school. 

Teacher  (holding  up  a  somewhat  knotty  apple) . 
— What  have  I  in  my  hand?  Jonas,  you  may 
tell  me. 

Jonas  (peering  carefully  at  the  apple). — A  lit¬ 
tle  runt  of  an  apple,  I  should  say. 

Teacher. — Jonas,  you  will  please  tell  me  just 
the  object  in  my  hand,  and  nothing  else. 

Jonas  (after  another  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
apple). — Well,  ma’am,  I  should  say  a  spitze- 
bergen — a  mighty  poor  one,  tho. 

Marcus  (waving  his  hand) . — No,  ma’am.  That’s 
the  very  apple  you  took  from  me  day  before  yes¬ 
terday,  and  it’s  a  None-such,  and  it’s  as  good  an 
apple  as  Jonas’s  dad  had  on  his  farm  this  year. 

Teacher  (sternly). — Boys,  you  will  please  at¬ 
tend  strictly  to  the  subject  of  the  lesson  and  my 
question.  (Repeats.^  What  have  I  in  my  hand? 
Jonas. — Please,  teacher,  I  can  tell  exactly  now. 
Teacher.— You.  may  tell. 

Jonas. — A  rotten  apple.  It  must  be;  if  it’s 
been  lying  around  here  so  long. 

Teacher  (with  offended  dignity). — Is  there  no 
pupil  in  this  class  bright  enough  to  tell  me  exactly 
the  common  name  of  the  object  in  my  hand? 
(Several  hands  raised.)  Mary,  you  may  tell. 
Mary.— An  apple. 


Teacher. — An  apple.  (Cuts  apple  into  four 
equal  parts.)  What  have  I  done  now?  (Chil¬ 
dren  raise  hands  enthusiastically.)  Jane,  you 
may  tell  me. 

Jane  (triumphantly) .  Quartered  it. 

Ezra. — Humph!  anybody  can  see  that. 

Teacher  (glaring  at  Ezra). — Ezra,  you  will 
please  not  speak  unless,  called  upon.  Jane,  please 
make  your  statement  more  simply. 

Jane. — Please,  Miss  Brent,  ma  is  always  say¬ 
ing  I  couldn’t  look  any  more  simple  if  I  tried — 
that  I  don’t  look  half  what  I  know. 

Teacher. — Jane,  please  attend  to  the  subject  of 
the  lesson.  Tell  me  what  you  mean  by  quartering. 

Jane. — You  cut  the  apple  into  four  pieces. 

Teacher. — Please  give  me  another  term  for  pieces. 

Jane. — Chunks! 

Teacher. — No.  Who  can  give  me  a  better  word? 

Sally. — Parts. 

Teacher. — That  is  right.  Now,  children,  look 
carefully  and  be  ready  to  tell  me  how  these  parts 
compare  in  size. 

Ezra. — They  are  awful  stingy  pieces,  teacher — 
just  bites ! 

Teacher.— Ezru;  if  you  indulge  in  any  more 
such  remarks  you  will  have  to  stay  after  school 
for  your  lesson.  Sally,  you  may  tell  me. 

Sally  (cautiously) — They’re  about  the  same  size. 

Teacher  (somewhat  discouraged) . — Take  the 
parts  in  your  hand  and  observe  how  evenly  I 
have  cut  them.  (The  pieces  are  passed  around 
and  examined  very  critically  by  the  children.) 

Jonas  (raises  hand). — Barring  the  knots  and 
poor  places,  I  reckon  you  meant  to  have  them 
all  alike. 

Teacher. — Yes;  you  can  see  that  were  the  apple 
perfect,  the  parts  would  be  all  alike.  Now,  who 
can  give  me  that  meaning  in  one  word?  (Chil¬ 
dren  look  thoughtful  and  ponder  the  question 
in  vain). 

Ezra  (raising  hand  lazily,  drawls  out). — Why 
not  just  put  “same  size”  together,  and  call  it 
one  word? 

Teacher. — No,  that  will  not  do.  There  is  one 
word  which  will  tell  me  exactly  that  two  objects 
are  of  the  same  size.  (More  intense  thought  by 
children;  great  screwing  of  faces  and  wrinkling 
of  brows.) 

Jonas  (having  regained  his  courage,  is  gesticu¬ 
lating  v.dldly,  and  crying  out). — I  know,  teacher; 
I  know! 

Teacher. — Well,  Jonas;  you  may  tell. 

Jonas  (shouts). — Twins!  (All  the  children  nod 
their  heads,  and  exclaim)  Oh,  yes;  that’s  it! 

Teacher  (struggling  with  laughter)  .-^No,  that 
is  not  the  proper  term  to  be  used  in  this  case.  I 
shall  have  to  tell  you.  They  are  equal  parts. 
Now,  you  may  tell  me. 

Children  (in  chorus) . — Equal  parts. 

Teacher  (breaking  a  ruler  into  three  equal 
parts,  takes  up  two  of  the  parts). — What  have  I 
here? 

Mary. — Two  parts  of  a  ruler. 
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Teacher. — What  can  you  say  of  the  size  of 
these  parts?  Marcus,  you  may  tell  me., 

Marcus. — They  are  of  the  same  length. 

Teacher  (reprovingly). — You  are  very  much 
behind,  Marcus.  Who  can  tell? 

Jane  (eagerly  raising  hand) . — Please,  Miss 
Brent,  I  can  tell.  They  are  twin  parts  of  the 
same  length. 

Teacher. — Ezra,  you  may  tell. 

Ezra. — Equal  parts. 

Teacher  (breaks  crayon  into  two  parts.) — What 
have  I,  Jonas? 

Jonas. — Two  parts. 

Teacher. — What  kind  of  parts,  Ezra? 

Ezra  (carelessly) . — Equal  parts. 

Sally. — No,  teacher,  the  ends  aren’t  alike! 

Teacher. — That  is  so,  in  this  case,  Sally.  We 
will  take  the  pieces  of  the  ruler.  What  can  you 
say  of  them? 

Sally.— are  equal  parts. 

Teacher. — Marcus,  which  would  you  rather 
have,  one  part  or  three  parts  of  the  apple? 

Marcus. — I  wouldn’t  be  particular,  thank  you, 
ma’am,  with  such  a  poor  apple. 

Teacher  (taking  up  an  orange). — Which  would 
you  rather  have,  Ezra,  one  part  or  three  parts 
of  the  orange? 

Ezra. — Three  parts,  if  it  was  a  blood  orange. 

Teacher. — Why? 

Ezra. — ’Cause  I  like  blood  oranges. 

Teacher. — How  many  parts  of  anything  may 
be  taken,  Marcus. 

Marcus  (jubilantly). — Well,  it  depends  on  how 
many  you  can  get  hold  of. 

Teacher. — A  part  of  anything  is  a  fraction  of 
the  whole.  Now,*  Jonas,  you  may  tell  me  what 
a  fraction  is. 

Jonas. — Oh,  a  fraction  has  one  number  writ¬ 
ten  above  a  little  straight  line — or  you  could 
slant  that  ’ere  line  if  you  wanted  to,  teacher — 
and  another  number  under  it.  I  knew  that  all  the 
time,  teacher.  I  could  have  told  you  that  before. 

Teacher  (beginning  to  look  desperate). — Jane? 

Jane. — The  parts  of  anything  are  a  fraction  of  it. 

Teacher. — That  is  not  the  whole  definition, 
however.  Sum  up  in  your  definition  all  the 
points  I  have  discussed  with  you.  I  want  those 
who  have  not  paid  such  close  attention  to  answer. 
Marcus? 

Marcus. — Some  parts  that  are  near  alike  as 
two  twins — only  you  don’t  call  ’em  twins — I 
can’t  remember  that  word,  teacher — are  called 
a  fraction;  that  is,  if  you  can  manage  to  have 
’em,  but  we  didn’t  get  any  of  the  apple  or  the 
orange,  either. 

Teacher. — Such  carelessness  is  inexcusable.  I 
am  ashamed  of  you. 

Sally. — Please,  Miss  Brent,  I  can  tell. 

Teacher. — Well,  Sally,  you  shall  redeem  the 
honor  of  your  class. 

Sally. — One  or  more  twins  exactly  of  the  same 
size — if  there  weren’t  any  knots  or  poor  places 
in  them — cut  into  equal  parts  and  both  ends 
alike,  are  called  a  fraction  of  the  very  first  apple. 

(Children  simultaneously  exclaim). — Oh,  my] 
Ge  Whittaker!  Goodness  gracious. 

Teacher  (striking  a  bell  for  order). — The  class 
is  excused.  You  may  have  recess.  To-morrow 


we  shall  have  the  same  lesson.  (Children  all 
rush  out.) 

Let  eight  girls  pantomime  the  beautiful  old 
song,  “Swanee  River.”  Blacken  their  face  and 
hands  and  rouge  their  lips  well.  A  dress  of  ging¬ 
ham  coming  part  way  to  the  ankles,  with  striped 
stockings,  well-worn  shoes,  and  hair  done  in  tiny 
braids  tied  with  bright  ribbon,  will  make  up  a 
grotesque  costume  that  is  well  suited  to  the  song. 
The  directions  for  the  pantomime  are  as  follows: 
The  singing  would  best  be  by  a  male  quartette 
stationed  behind  the  scenes. 

Pantomime  of  “S’wance  River.” 

Way  down  upon  de  Swanee  Ribber, 

Far,  far  away, 

(Right  hand,  palm  down,  carried  right  oblique; 
eyes  in  same  direction.) 

Dere’s  whar  my  heart  is  turning  ebber, 

Dere’s  whar  de  old  folks  stay. 

(Retain  right  hand  at  right  oblique  and  lay 
left  hand  on  heart.) 

All  up  and  down  de  whole  creation, 

(Let  both  hands,  palms  down,  meet  at  mid¬ 
front  and  then  be  carried  around  to  sides.) 

Sadly  I  roam, 

(As  hands  come  down  to  sides,  hold  them  out 
a  little  from  sides,  palms  toward  audience.  The 
body  droops.) 

Still  longing  for  de  old  plantation. 

And  for  de  old  folks  at  home. 

(Both  hands  laid  flat  on  chest.) 

CHORUS. 

All  de  world  am  sad  and  dreary 
Eb’ry  whar  I  roam, 

(Clasp  the  hands  at  chest  and  let  them  fall  to 
low  front.) 

Oh,  darkies,  how  my  heart  grows  weary. 

Far  from  de  old  folks  at  home. 

(Lay  left  hand  on  heart,  extend  right  palm 
down,  at  right  oblique ;  eyes  looking  right  oblique. 
Hold  thru  interlude.) 

All  round  de  little  farm  I  wandered. 

When  I  was  young, 

(Carry  both  hands  wide  at  sides,  palms  up.) 

Den  many  happy  days  I  squandered. 

Many  de  songs  I  sung. 

(Face  lights  up;  clasp  hands  at  chest.) 

When  I  was  playing  wid  my  brudder. 

Happy  was  I. 

(The  hands,  still  remaining  clasped,  may  be 
>  carried  front,  to  fullest  arm’s  length.) 

Oh,  take  me  to  my  kind  old  mudder, 

Dere  let  me  live  and  die. 

(Unclasp  hands  and  carry  them  about  two 
feet  a  part,  palms  up ;  hold  one  hand  a  little 
higher  than  the  other.) 

(Repeat  Chorus.) 
One  little  hut  among  the  bushes, 

(Right  hand  ascends  in  front  of  shoulder,;  in¬ 
dex  finger  prominent.) 

One  dat  I  love, 

(Lay  left  hand  on  heart.) 

Still  sadly  to  my  mem’ry  rushes. 

No  matter  where  I  rove. 

(Lay  right  hand  on  the  right  side  of  head,  near 
temple;  head  droops.) 
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When  will  I  see  de  bees  a-humming, 

All  round  de  comb? 

(Carry  right  hand  forward,  palm  up.) 

When  will  I  hear  de  banjo  tumming, 

Down  in  my  good  old  home? 

(Raise  left  knee;  curve  left  arm  as  tho  hold¬ 
ing  a  banjo,  and  put  right  hand  in  position  of 
picking  strings.) 

(Repeat  Chorus.) 

Another  feature  that  I  have  seen  in  a  humor¬ 
ous  entertainment  is  called  ‘‘The  Limerick  Class.” 
Get  some  of  the  well-known  and  jolly  people  of 
the  town,  parents  of  the  children,  and  ask  them 
to  learn  five  limericks  each.  You  know  what  a 
limerick  is,  do  you  not?  It  is  just  a  nonsense 
verse  similar  to: 


There  was  a  young  lady  named  Kate, 

Who  sat  on  the  stairs  very  late; 

When  asked  how  she  fared, 

She  said  she  was  scared, 

But  was  otherwise  doing  first-rate. 

Ask  them  to  dress  in  grotesque  costume  and 
recite  with  many  grimaces.  They  should  speak 
quickly,  each  one  taking  up  his  verse  as  soon  as 
'the  last  one  finishes.  They  may  stand  in  a  row 
on  the  platform. 

Limericks  may  be  found  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  there  is  a  book  of  them  pub¬ 
lished.  It  has  been  a  fad  for  some  time  to  collect 
original  limericks,  and  in  planning  “The  Limerick 
Class”  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  give  original 
limericks,  bringing  in  some  laughable  “hits”  on 
the  town  and  characters,  but  be  careful  not  to 
hurt  any  one’s  feelings. 


A  Valentine  Party  in  a  New  York  City  Kindergarten 

By  Rose  R.  Archer,  New  York 


TiHE  following  account  of  a 
“Valentine  Party”  held  last 
February  in  Public  School  No. 

'  137,  New  York  City,  will  show 

what  can  be  accomplished,  in  nine 
school  days,  with  a  new  class  of 
children. 

On  the  first  days  of  a  new  term  we 
always  talk  about  the  children’s  homes; 
and  especially  about  their  mothers; 
so  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  first 
song  which  the  children  were  taught 
(with  the  exception  of  the  hymn),  was 
one  which  the  children  could  sing  to 
the  mothers. 

This  song  may  be  found  in  the  “  St. 

Nicholas  Song  Book,”  page  135.  The  beautiful 
words  are  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  and  the  exquisite 
music  by  J.  Remington  Fairlamb.  The  words  of  the 
original  poem,  “0,  little,  loveliest  lady  mine”  were 
changed  by  the  teacher  to  “  0,  sweetest,  loveliest, 
mother  mine,”  as  being  more  appropriate,  and 
the  poem  with  this  alteration  was  written  on 
the  backs  of  the  valentines  which  the  children 
painted  for  their  mothers. 

As  the  majority  of  the  parents  on  the  lower 
East  Side  of  New  York  cannot  read  English,  it 
was  a  happy  thought  to  teach  the  children  this 
poem  as  a  song,  so  that  when  the  mothers  inquired 
the  meaning  of  the  writing  on  the  valentines  the 
children  could  enlighten  them. 

Preparations  for  the  Party. 

Before  the  kindergarten  room  was  decorated 
for  the  Valentine  party,  all  other  decorations  and 


pictures  were  removed.  Owing  to  the 
construction  of  the  room,  four  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  paper  heart  borders  were 
used  on  the  walls,  but  this  might  not 
be  either  necessary  or  effective  in 
other  class-rooms.  (See  figures  one, 
two,  and  three.) 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  teacher  to  complete  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  party  on  time  without 
the  aid  of  the  older  scholars  of  the 
school.  One  class  wrote  all  the  “invi¬ 
tations”  during  a  regular  writing 
period.  (Only  the  best  copies  were 
selected.)  “Honor  students”  of  an¬ 
other  class  remained  after  school 
hours,  and  under  the  teacher’s  direction  made 
the  hundreds  of  paper  hearts  used  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  room. 

These  hearts  ranged  in  size  from  one  inch  in  diameter 
to  ten  inches.  The  sample  patterns  were  made  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  children  traced  and  cut  out  other  hearts 
exactly  like  them,  using  white  water-color  paper.  The 
smaller  hearts  were  made  from  the  pieces  left  m  cutting 
the  larger  ones. 

The  paper  hearts  were  painted  on  both  sides 
with  red  water  color  paint.  Some  were  strung 
by  means  of  a  large  needle  on  long  ropes  of  red 
worsted,  and  were  festooned  across  the  room  from 
the  side  walls  to  the  center  chandelier.  The 
hearts  being  alternated,  large,  small,  medium, 
very  small,  very  large,  etc.,  so  as  to  avoid  having 
two  hearts  of  the  same  size  together  on  the  fes¬ 
toon.  The  effect  thus  produced  was  very  artistic. 

A  hundred  hearts,  size  5^  x  5,  were  reserved 
for  making  the  souvenirs  of  the  party,  which,  for 
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Figure  1. 

Border  made  of  paper  hearts  for  wall  decoration. 


Small  hearts  held  together  by  being  strung  on  worsted  and  spaced  by  means  of  knots  on  the  under  side. 

Figure  2. 


a  valentine  joke  were  called  ‘‘Sweethearts” 
(Fig.  4).  Other  large  and  small  hearts  were  used 
for  decorative  borders  for  the  walls  (see  diagrams, 
Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  and  door  decorations,  Fig.  5) . 

The  chandelier  was  decorated  with  a  large  bow 
of  red  crepe  paper  and  long  streamers  of  red  baby 
ribbon,  to  which  tiny  gilt  Cupids  and  bows  and 
arrows  were  fastened. 

These  gilt  ornaments  may  be  purchased  in  Wanamak-^ 
er’s  favor  department,  in  the  basement,  for  five  cents  a- 
piece,  and  may  be  kept  for  years,  as  the  gilt  is  of  excellent 
quality. 

On  the  west  side 
of  the  room  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Cupid  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  dia¬ 
mond-shaped  dec¬ 
oration  of  hearts 
(see  illustration), 
converted  a  bare 
wall  space,  left  by 
the  removal  of  the 
piano  to  the  yard, 
into  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  background. 

This  picture  of 
Cupid  (which  was 
cut  out  of  the  Val¬ 
entine  edition  of 
the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald)  ,  was  mounted 
on  green  cartridge 
paper  and  a  red 
paper  heart  was  pasted  in  each  of  the  four  corners 
of  the  mount. 

The  teacher  designed  the  little  white  tarlatan 
dress  worn  by  the  “Queen  of  Hearts”  (over  her 
white  dress),  the  day  of  the  party.  This  dress, 
made  low  neck  and  short  sleeves,  was  simply  a 
blouse  waist  shirred  into  a  band  to  which  a  full 
skirt,  having  a  deep  hem  and  two  tucks,  was 
fastened.  The  sewing  was  done  by  two  larger  girls. 


Pattern  on  a  reduced  scale  of  the 
‘  ‘Sweethearts.”  Actual  size,  five  and 
one-half  inches  wide  and  five  inches  long. 
Cross  lines  around  the  edge  indicate 
stitches  of  double  saxony  worsted.  Bow- 
knot  of  red  saxony  worsted,  ends  finished 
with  paper  hearts.  Note. — Paste  a 
fairy  scrap  picture  on  reverse  side,  if 
desired.  Fill  with  tiny  candies  wrapped 
in  parafln  paper  before  sewing. 


After  the  dress  was  sewed,  tiny  red  paper 
hearts,  attached  by  means  of  safety-pins  fas¬ 
tened  thru  the  under  side  of  the  tarlatan  so  that 
they  did  not  show,  were  pinned  in  a  border  on 
the  skirt,  and  arranged  effectively  here  and  there 
on  the  waist,  and  short  puffed  sleeves. 

Any  teacher  who  has  not  the  time  to  make  a  tarlatan 
dress  may  trim  a  child’s  own  white  dress  with  paper  hearts 

The  queen’s  crown  was  made  of  silver  rope  tin¬ 
sel,  the  kind  used  for  Christmas  tree  decoration;, 
costing  five  cents  per  yard,  and  tiny  red  paper 
hearts  were  fastened  in  a  design  directly  in  front; 
to^  give  her  “diadem”  a  much- 
bejewelled  effect. 

The  king’s  crown  was  made  in  the 
same  way,  but  was  larger  and  more 
elaborate. 

For  her  own  costume  the  teacher 
used  a  thin  white  summer  dress,  and 
trimmed  the  double  flounce  of  the 
skirt  with  a  border  of  red  paper 
hearts.  The  waist  and  skirt  were 
trimmed  with  silver  rope  tinsel,  on 
which  tiny  one-inch  red  hearts  were 
fastened.  These  shining  pasteboard 
hearts  may  be  purchased  at  Wana- 
maker’s  favor  department  at  twenty 
cents  per  dozen.  They  are  extremely 
brilliant  and  very  pretty. 

At  Macy’s  the  teacher  discovered 
some  small  but  beautiful  heart-shaped 
valentine  cards  (price  one  cent  each)  ; 
and  bought  two  of  each  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  different  designs.  These  she 
converted  into  lockets  and  badges; 
with  the  aid  of  red  baby  ribbon.  The  “lockets” 
for  the  “little  ladies”  had  a  loop  of  the  ribbon 
large  enough  to  slip  over  the  child’s  head.  The 
ends  of  the  ribbon  were  tied  into  a  pretty  bow; 
where  the  “heart”  was  attached. 

The  badges  were  trimmed  with  red  baby  ribbon 
rosettes  which  concealed  a  safety-pin  by  which 


Figure  5. 

Treatment  of 
door:  each 
heart  pasted  to 
wood-work 
with  small  dab 
of  photograph¬ 
ic  paste  size  of 
a  dime.  Can  be 
removed  b  y 
means  of  wet 
sponge  and 
wood-work 
will  not  be  in¬ 
jured. 


Borders  of  paper  hearts  for  wall  decoration.  Fasten  each  heart  to  molding  with  thumb  tack  or  use  a  dab  of  photographic  paste  size  of  a  dime 

Figure  3. 


Note. — Smaller  hearts  held  together  by  being  strung  on  worsted. 

Figure  4. 
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the  badge  could  be  easily  attached  to  the  ‘‘  knight’s 
jumpers.” 

The  valentines  which  the  children  made  for 
their  mothers  were  double  hearts  cut  out  of  water- 
color  paper  by  the  teacher,  and  painted  and  pasted 
by  the  kindergarten  children.  (See  reduced  dia¬ 
gram,  Figs.  6  and  7.) 

In  cutting  the  “opening  doors”  use  a  sharp-pointed 
knife  and  a  metal-edged  ruler  for  a  guiding  line,  instead 
of  scissors,  and  clean-cut  edges  will  be  the  result. 

To  Paint  the  Valentines. 

Tint  the  edge  only  of  each  of  the  four  sides  of 
the  valentine.  (This  edge  should  be  less  than 
half  an  inch  wide.)  When  dry,  outline  the  edge 
with  a  thin  line  of  the  same  color,  only  a  deeper 
tint.  Older  children  may  add  a  bow-knot  at  the 
top,  or  this  may  be  painted  by  the  teacher.  Paint 
and  outline  the  doors  in  the  same  way  as  the  edges. 

For  the  benefit  of  other  teachers,  the  numbers  ” 
of  the  scrap  pictures  used  in  decorating  the  valen¬ 
tines  are  here  given,  as  scrap  pictures  are  not  nearly 
so  popular  as  they  used  to  be,  and  pretty  ones 
are  hard  to  obtain. 

After  much  searching,  most  satisfactory  pictures  were 
found  at  a  Stationer’s  who  is  an  agent  for  Raphael  Tuck 
&  Sons’  designs.  The  Tuck  firm  does  not  sell  any  scrap 
pictures  retail,  but  their  designs  may  be  purchased  in 
small  quantities  from  David  Murdock,  .503  Columbus 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  (near  84th  Street.) 

Gigantic  Relief  No.  982  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
thirty-two  fairy  figures,  four  of  each  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  designs.  The  fairies  are  dressed  in  blue, 
pink,  white,  or  yellow  robes,  and  carry  flowers, 
letters,  etc.;  We  used  four  sheets  of  these  in 
decorating  the  hearts  used  for  the  class-room,  the 

sweetheart”  souvenirs,  and  the  mother’s  valen¬ 
tines. 

No.  1084  is  a  sheet  of  dainty  (one  inch  wide) 
flower  pictures.  It  contains  180  separate  flowers; 


Figures  G  and  7. 

Pattern  for  Valentines 


five  or  six  flowers  of  a  kind;  roses,  lilies,  morn¬ 
ing  glories,  daisies  etc.  We  ordered  three  sheets 
of  this  style  that  we  might  have  fifteen  of  each 
kind  for  a  valentine.  (See  diagrams.  Figs.  6  and 
7.)  Both  sets  of  pictures  cost  five  cents  a  sheet. 

In  making  a  valentine  follow  this  color  scheme 
to  produce  the  prettiest  results:  A  fairy  with  a 
blue  dress  should  be  placed  on  a  valentine  with 
pale-blue  tinted  edges.  Use  the  “blue  morning 
glory”  scrap  pictures  for  the  flower  decoration. 

A  fairy  with  a  yellow  dress  may  be  pasted  on  a 
valentine  with  a  yellow  tinted  edge.  Use  the 
“tea  roses”  or  the  “yellow  jonquils”  for  flower 
decoration,  etc. 

Candy  Souvenirs. 

The  “sweetheart”  souvenirs  were  made  and 
filled  by  the  older  children,  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher  (see  Fig.  4  for  directions  in  making) . 
The  hearts  were  sewed  together  by  means  of  a 
large  needle.  The  worsted  (used  double),  was 
thirty-four  inches  in  length,  the  stitches  were 
wide  apart  and  placed  a  half  inch  from  the  edge. 
The  candy  was  put  inside  before  the  hearts  were 
sewed  together. 

On  the  day  of  the  party  the  six  kindergarten 
tables  were  arranged  in  pairs  (to  make  three  wide 
tables) .  These  were  covered  with  the  white  table¬ 
cloths.  White  paper  napkins  (with  a  border  de¬ 
sign  of  red  hearts,  cupids,  and  bows  and  arrows), 
were  used  in  the  following  manner.  One  napkin 
was  spread  on  the  tablecloth  under  each  child’s 
plate,  thereby  keeping  the  cloth  clean,  besides 
being  very  decorative.  Another  neatly  folded, 
was  laid  beside  the  plate  for  use. 

The  spoons  (silver-plated),  were  presented  to 
the  kindergarten  by  a  friend  of  the  teacher’s, 
who  saved  all  her  soap  wrappers  for  two  years  to 
obtain  the  spoons  as  “premiums,”  for  this  purpose. 

As  we  did  not  possess  a  full  set  of  plates,  the 
kindergarten  children  were  requested  to  bring 
their  own  for  the  day,  as  charlotte  russe  was  to  be 
served.  This  was  purchased  at  wholesale  rates 
thru  the  courtesy  of  a  Grand  Street  caterer  whose 
son  had  been  in  the  kindergarten. 

A  large  bunch  of  beautiful  daffodils  and  ferns 
was  sent  by  a  Grand  Street  florist,  whose  son 
(once  in  the  kindergarten  and  still  a  pupil  in  the 
school),  has  never  failed  to  send  us  flowers  on 
“Party  Days.”  A  dozen  pink  roses  (with  very 
long  stems),  ferns,  and  foliage,  were  sent  by  an¬ 
other  friend  of  the  teacher’s. 

The  flowers  were  placed  on  the  tables  in  tall, 
plain,  glass  vases,  purchased  at  the  ten-cent  store 
across  the  way  from  the  school,  where  three  round 
metal  trays  and  fringed  white  doilies  were  bought 
also. 

One  thing  has  been  very  noticeable — the  rough¬ 
est,  rudest,  most  ill-mannered  children  have 
always  behaved  as  quietly  and  properly  at  these 
party  tables  as  the  most  exacting  person  could 
desire. 

A  week  before  the  party  the  children  were 
allowed  to  choose  the  “  King  of  Hearts,”  by  whis¬ 
pering  the  name  of  their  choice  into  the  teacher’s 
ear.  The  teacher  kept  account  of  the  votes  on  a 
piece  of  paper  during  this  process.  The  King 
then  chose  a  little  girl  whom  he  desired  to  honor 
as  the  “Queen  of  Hearts.” 


The  Bear  and  the  Little  Wolf 

A  Nursery  Play,^ 

By  MARGARET  and  CLARENCE  WEED,  Massachusetts. 

Dramatis  Personae  : 

The  Bear. 

The  Little  Wolf. 

ACT  I. 

Scene:  A  road  by  a  field.  The  Bear  enters  from  one  direction,  the  Little  Wolf  from  the  other. 

The  Bear. — Well  met,  Brother.  I  was  wishing  to  find 
A  friend  who’d  help  on  a  plan  I’ve  in  mind. 

Little  Wolf. — Well  met.  Brother.  And  what  is  your  plan  ? 

I’m  sure  I’ll  be  glad  to  help  if  I  can. 

The  Bear. — Yon  field  is  plowed  to  plant  the  corn. 

Would  you  help  plant  to-morrow  morn  ? 

Little  Wolf — Why,  yes.  I’ll  help  if  you’ll  divide 

The  crop  that  ripens  as  I  decide. 

The  Bear. — And  how  would  you  like  to  take  a  half? 

That  would  be  fair  and  neither  could  laugh. 

Little  Wolf. — Yes,  that  would  be  fair,  and  I’ll  agree 

That  the  half  of  the  crop  shall  be  my  fee. 

The  Bear. — You  know  that  ’tis  said  the  roots  of  the  plants 
Go  down  far  beneath  the  nest  of  the  ants. 

*  Adapted  from  the  story  of  the  Bear  and  the  Coyote  in  “The  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,”  by  Charles  F.  Lummis, 

by  permission  of  The  Century  Co. 
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Little  Wolf. — Yes,  so  I’ve  heard  say  ;  ’tis  wonderous  indeed 

So  much  should  be  roots  and  so  little  seed. 

The  Bear. — Would ’st  like  for  your  share  the  half  below  ground. 
Together  with  stalks  that  above  it  are  found? 

Little  Wolf — Yes,  I’d  be  content  so  to  divide. 

And  thus  it  shall  be,  I  now  do  decide. 

The  Bear. — We  agree  then  that  I  shall  have  only  the  ears, 

A  plan,  I  confess,  that  ’rouses  my  fears. 

Curtain. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  :  The  same.  The  Bear  beside  a  pile  of  ears  of  corn;  Little  Wolf  beside  a  pile  of  cornstalks. 

Little  Wolf. — I’m  sure.  Brother,  you  didn’t  intend 

To  rob  me  and  thus  to  the  poorhouse  to  send. 

The  Bear. — Why  do  you  thus  my  intentions  deride? 

You  know  you  yourself  were  left  to  decide. 

Little  Wolf — The  roots  are  trash  and  the  stalks  beside 

Are  fit  but  to  burn  or  the  vermin  to  hide. 

The  Bear. — Well,  next  year,  good  friend,  we’ll  change  the  game. 
And  you  shall  have  whatever  you  name. 

Little  Wolf. — Of  this  then  I’m  sure,  I  never  shall  choose 

The  worthless  roots  that  I  cannot  use. 

Curtain. 
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ACT  III. 

Scene:  The  same.  Time,  a  year  from  first  meeting.  Enter  The  Bear  on  one  side,  Little  Wolf 
on  the  other. 

The  Bear. — Well  met.  Brother.  Shall  we  again 

Discuss  the  crop  to  plant  on  the  plain  ? 

Little  Wolf, — Well  met.  Brother.  Yes,  I  would  fain 

Talk  over  the  part  that  I  may  gain. 

The  Bear. — When  last  we  met,  lest  I  forget, 

On  the  part  above  the  ground  your  heart  was  set. 

Little  Wclf. — ’Twas  so  indeed,  and  you  may  lead 

In  planning  the  crop,  if  this  be  my  meed. 

The  Bear. — All  right.  Brother.  And  what  would  you  say 
To  potatoes,  a  crop  that  is  likely  to  pay? 

Little  Wolf. — Yes,  potatoes  are  good,  and  agree  I  would 

That  they  be  planted  and  gathered  for  food. 

The  Bear. — All  right.  Brother,  on  the  morrow  morn. 

We’ll  plant  the  murphies  where  once  was  corn 

Curtain. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene:  Same,  four  months  later.  The  Bear  beside  a  pile  of  potatoes  ;  the  Little  Wolf  beside  a  heap 
of  dead  potato  stalss. 


The  Bear.- 

—How  now,  Brother  ?  Why  so  sad  ? 

Are  you  ill,  or  is  the  crop  so  bad  ? 

Little  Wolf.- 

—You  know  very  well  the  crop  is  all  right, 

’Tis  you  that  has  taken  all  that’s  in  sight. 

The  Bear.- 

—I’ve  only  taken  the  part  that  you  said 

Should  be  mine  to  take  in  the  game  that  we  played. 

Little  Wolf.- 

—These  stalks  are  worse  than  those  of  corn; 

To  the  poorhouse  I  go  the  morrow  morn. 

The  Bear.- 

—Oh  no.  Brother,  you  mustn’t  despair. 

I  still  desire  to  treat  you  fair. 

Little  Wolf.- 

—How  now.  Brother?  Would  you  divide 

That  pile  of  potatoes  there  by  your  side  ? 

The  Bear,- 

—Certainly,  Brother,  I’ll  willingly  give 

The  half,  that  you  near  me  may  live. 

Little  Wolf.- 

—’Tis  good  of  you.  Brother,  so  to  reward 

A  stupid  like  me  who  forgets  his  own  word. 

Curtain. 

Robert  E.  Lee  Day— January  19 


A  large  part  of  the  material  to  be  used  in .  celebration  of  th|  birth  <.f  Robert  E.  Ue  was  gatheredfr^om  varmus 

IspSy  w  “h  the'^needs  of  The  'sotoofs  ofThe 'fate  under  Mr.  Merritt's  charge  in  mind,  it  is  particularly  suitable 
for  use  in  school-rooms  everywhere. 

Rnhert  Lee.  The  thoro  education  of  all  closes  of  the  people 

,  is  the  most  efficacious  means,  in  my  opinion,  of 

His  was  all  the  Norman  s  polish  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  South;  and  the 

And  sobriety  of  grace;  material  interests  of  its  citizens,  as  well  as  their 

All  the  Goth’s  majestic  figure;  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  depend  upon  its 

All  the  Roman’s  noble  face;  accomplishment. 

And  he  stood  the  tall  exemplar  — ^rom  a  \kter  tO  GEN.  JOHN  B.  GORDON. 

Of  a  grand,  historic  race.  _ 

Truth  walked  beside  him  always 
From  his  childhood’s  early  years, 

Honor  followed  as  his  shadow. 

Valor  lighted  all  his  cares; 

And  he  rode — that  grand  Virginian — 

Last  of  all  the  Cavaliers! 

— James  Barron  Hope. 

He  was  a  foe  with¬ 
out  hate;  a  friend  with¬ 
out  treachery;  a  soldier 
without  cruelty ;  a  vic¬ 
tor  without  oppression, 
and  a  victim  without 
murmuring. 

He  was  a  public 
officer  without  vices; 
a  private  citizen  with¬ 
out  wrong;  a  neighbor 
without  reproach ;  a 
Christian  without 
hypocrisy,  and  a  man 
without  guile. 

He  was  Caesar  with¬ 
out  his  ambition;  Fred¬ 
erick  without  his  ty¬ 
ranny;  Napoleon  with¬ 
out  his  selfishness,  and 
Washington  without 
his  reward. 

He  was  obedient  to 
authority  as  a  servant, 
and  royal  in  authority 
as  a  true  king. 

He  was  gentle  as  a 
woman  in  life;  modest 
and  pure  as  a  virgin  in 
thought;  watchful  as  a 
Roman  vestal  in  duty ; 
submissive  to  law  as 
Socrates,  and  grand 
in  battle  as  Achilles. 

— Benj.  H.  Hill. 


But  I  can  anticipate  no  greater  calainity  for 
the  country  than  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It 
would  be  an  accumulation  of  all  the  evils  we  com¬ 
plain  of,  and  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  everything 
but  honor  for  its  preservation.  I  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  that  all  constitutional  means  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted  before  there 
is  a  resort  to  force. 

If  I  owned  the  four 
million  slaves,  I  would 
cheerfully  sacrifice 
them  to  the  preserv¬ 
ation  of  the  Union, 
but  to  lift  my  hand 
against  my  own  State 
and  people  is  impos¬ 
sible. 

General  Lee  related 
a  pleasing  incident  of 
one  of  his  boys  with 
whom  he  was  walking 
out  in  the  snow  one 
day  at  Arlington.  The 
little  fellow  lagged 
behind,  and,  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  the 
father  saw  him  imitat¬ 
ing  his  every  move¬ 
ment,  with  head  and 
shoulders  erect,  and 
stepping  exactly  in 
his  own  footprints. 
i'When  I  saw  this,” 
said  the  General,  “I 
said  to  myself,  Ht 
behooves  me  to  walk 
very  straight,  when 
this  fellow  is  already 
following  in  my 
tracks’.” 


GENERAL  ROBERT  E.  LEE 
Born  January  19,  1807  —  Died  October  12,  1870 


Words  of  General  Lee.  . 

\ 

If  you  want  to  be  missed  by  your  friends  be 
useful. 

Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language. 

Human  virtue  should  be  equal  to  human 
calamity. 

I  have  a  self-imposed  task  which  I  must  accom¬ 
plish.  I  have  led  the  young  men  of  the  South 
in  battle;  I  have  seen  many  die  on  the  field;  I 
shall  devote  my  remaining  energies  to  training 
young  men  to  do  their  duty  in  life. 


Qone  Forward. 

Yes,  “Let  the  tent  be  struck’’;  victorious  morning 
Thru  every  crevice  fiashes  in  a  day 
Magnificent  beyond  all  earth’s  adorning: 

The  night  is  over;  wherefore  should  he  stay? 
And  wherefore  should  our  voices  choke  to  say, 
“The  General  has  gone  forward?” 

Life’s  foughten  field  not  once  beheld  surrender, 
But  with  superb  endurance,  present,  past. 

Our  pure  commander,  lofty,  simple,  tender. 

Thru  good,  thru  ill,  held  high  his  purpose  fast, 
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Wearing  his  armor  spotless — till  at  last 
Death  gave  the  final  “Forward!” 

All  hearts  grew  sudden  palsied:  yet  what  said  he 

Thus  summoned? — “Let  the  tent  be  struck!” — For 
when 

Did  call  of  duty  fail  to  find  him  ready 
Nobly  to  do  his  work  in  sight  of  men, 

For  God’s  and  for  his  country’s  sake — and  then 
To  watch,  wait,  or  go  forward? 

We  will  not  weep — we  dare  not!  such  a  story 
As  his  large  life  writes  on  the  century’s  years 

Should  crowd  our  bosoms  with  a  flush  of  glory 
That  manhood’s  type,  supremest  that  appears 
To-day,  he  shows  the  ages.  Nay,  no  tears 
Because  he  has  gone  forward. 

Gone  forward:  whither?  Where  the  marshaled  legions, 
Christ’s  well-worn  soldiers,  from  their  conflicts  cease. 

Where  Faith’s  true  Red-Cross  Knights  repose  in  regions 
Thick-studded  with  the  calm,  white  tents  of  peace. 
Thither,  right  joyful  to  accept  release, 

“The  General  has  gone  forward!” 

— Margaret  J.  Preston. 


Comments  on  the  Character  of  General  Lee. 

I  have  met  many  of  the  great  men  of  my  time, 
but  Lee  alone  impressed  me  with  the  feeling  that 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  was  cast  in 
grander  mold  and  made  of  different  and  finer 
metal  than  all  other  men. 

— Lord  Wolseley. 

(Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army.) 

I  tell  you  that  if  I  were  on  my  deathbed  to¬ 
morrow,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  tell  me  that  a  great  battle  was  to  be  fought 
for  the  liberty  or  slavery  of  the  country,  and 
asked  my  judgment  as  to  the  ability  of  a  com¬ 
mander,  I  would  say  with  my  dying  breath,  ‘‘Let 
it  be  Robert  E.  Lee.’’ 

— General  Scott  to  General  Preston. 

He  lived  among  us  to  all  appearances  absorbed 
and  contented  in  the  routine  of  educational  work. 
If  he  repined  under  failure,  he  gave  no  sign;  if 
he  found  the  utter  revolution  in  his  life  irksome 
to  the  spirit  “once  wrapped  in  high  emprise,” 
he  uttered  no  complaint;  if  he  felt  anxiety  as  to 
the  judgment  of  posterity  on  his  military  career, 
he  made  no  effort  to  place  the  records  in  evidence. 
In  the  controversial  disputes  among  others  of 
our  military  chieftains  which  sprung  up  from  the 
ashes  of  defeat,  as  weeds  from  the  wreck  of  some 
proud  edifice,  he  took  no  part.  He  seemed  to 
be  content  to  leave  his  character  and  services; 
his  name  and  fame,  in  the  keeping  of  his  country¬ 
men;  without  a  word  of  his  own  to  prejudice  the 
verdict.  —Governor  Cameron. 

I  fail  to  find  in  the  books  any  such  masterful 
generalship  as  this  hero  showed,  holding  that 
slim;  gray  line;  half  starved,  with  no  prospect  of 
additions;  and  fighting  when  his  army  was  too 
hungry  to  stand  and  the  rifles  were  only  useful 
as  clubs.  His  courage  was  sublime.  He  was  as 
great  as  Gustavus  Adolphus,  or  Napoleon;  or 
Wellington,  or  Von  Moltke.  His  cause  was  not 
lost  cause  so  much  as  is  suspected.  All  that  was 
good  in  his  cause  has  been  grafted  into  our  laws 


and  our  Constitution.  The  doctrine  of  States’ 
rights,  as  now  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  his  claims  on  the 
point. 

— Dr.  E.  Benj.  Andrews. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  in  life  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  some  whom  the  world  pronounced 
great;  but  of  no  man  whom  it  has  ever  been  my 
fortune  to  meet  can  it  be  so  truthfully  said,  as  of 
Lee,  that,  grand  as  might  be  your  conceptions  of 
the  man  before,  he  arose  in  incomparable  majesty 
on  more  familiar  acquaintance.  This  can  be 
affirmed  of  few  men  who  have  ever  lived  or  died, 
and  of  no  other  man  whom  it  has  been  my  for¬ 
tune  to  approach.  Grandly  majestic  and  digni¬ 
fied  in  all  his  deportment,  he  was  genial  as  the 
sunlight  of  May,  and  not  a  ray  of  that  cordial, 
social  intercourse  but  brought  warmth  to  the 
heart,  as  it  did  light  to  the  understanding. 

— Gen.  John  B.  Gordon. 

_  There  was  in  his  religion  faith  without  fanati¬ 
cism,  prayer  without  pretension,  and  an  earnest¬ 
ness,  gentleness,  and  simplicity  that  kept  him 
tranquil  in  disaster  and  grand  in  the  final  catas¬ 
trophes  of  fortune.  Modest  and  humble,  he 
blamed  himself  for  his  failures  and  glorified  God 
for  his  success. 

From  these  inner  principles  came  an  outer  life 
and  manner  as  graceful  as  they  were  serene  and 
majestic.  Nothing  unworthy  could  abide  his 
presence;  yet  all  felt  exalted  by  having  seen  and 
heard  him.  With  him  the  weak  felt  strong  and 
the  good  secure.  Amidst  a  thousand  a  child 
would  have  selected  him  as  a  friend,  and  the  pure 
and  good  of  all  ages  and  conditions  ever  felt  him 
to  be  their  pattern  and  champion. 

— Rev.  W.  H.  Platt. 

I  have  always  regarded  him  as  the  purest, 
sweetest,  most  charming  Christian  gentleman 
who  ever  lived,  as  well  as  the  greatest  military 
chieftain  who  ever  planned  a  battle  in  this  or  any 
other  land.  Gifted  by  nature  with  a  lofty  bear¬ 
ing,  blended  with  a  never-failing  gentleness,  he 
inspired  his  followers  with  love,  with  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  devotion,  and  with  sublime  faith.  No 
purer  man  ever  lived;  no  greater  general  ever 
led  an  army. 

— W.  H.  Harrison. 


Appomattox. 

Where  did  a  defeated  cause, 

Like  the  shining  sun,  go  down? 
Where,  upon  a  martyr’s  cross. 

Brightest  gleamed  the  victor’s  crown? 
At  Appomattox. 

Where  was  fadeless  glory  wrought, 

Out  of  an  immortal  deed? 

Where,  did  Valor,  all  unsought. 

Win  from  Fame  her  fairest  meed? 

At  Appomattox. 

Where  was  proved  that  on  this  earth 
Something  godlike  still  is  found. 

And  that  men  of  greatest  worth 

Are  with  greatest  honors  crowned? 

At  Appomattox. 
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Should  you  doubt  that  such  there  are, 

Scan  the  scroll  of  History, 

Where  in  splendor  like  a  star,  ^ 

Shines  the  name  of  Robert  Lee, 

At  Appomattox. 

Every  land  has  holy  ground, 

Touched  alone  with  feet  unshod. 

Thine,  my  Southland!  thine  is  found 
In  the  consecrated  sod 
At  Appomattox. 

There  the  crown  won  thru  the  cross. 

Gave  to  Lee  his  deathless  fame. 

And  a  great  tho  vanquished  Cause 
Fell  in  glory,  not  in  shame. 

At  Appomattox. 

— Charles  W.  Hubner, 


The  Sword  of  Robert  Lee. 

Forth  from  its  scabbard,  pure  and  bright, 

Flashed  the  sword  of  Lee! 

Far  in  front  of  the  deadly  fight, 

•High  o’er  the  brave  in  the  cause  of  Right, 

Its  stainless  sheen,  like  a  beacon-light. 

Led  us  to  Victory! 

Out  of  its  scabbard,  where,  full  long. 

It  slumbered  peacefully. 

Roused  from  its  rest  by  the  battle’s  song, 

Shielding  the  feeble,  smiting  the  strong. 

Guarding  the  right,  avenging  the  wrong. 

Gleamed  the  sword  of  Lee. 

From  its  scabbard,  high  in  the  air. 

Beneath  Virginia’s  sky; 

And  they  who  saw  it  gleaming  there. 

And  knew  who  bore  it,  knelt  to  swear 
That  where  the  sword  led  they  would  dare 
To  follow — and  to  die. 

Out  of  its  scabbard!  never  hand 
Waved  sword  from  stain  as  free. 

Nor  purer  sword  led  braver  band. 

Nor  braver  bled  for  brighter  land. 

Nor  brighter  land  had  cause  so  grand. 

Nor  cause  a  chief  like  Lee. 

Forth  from  its  scabbard!  How  we  prayed  • 

That  sword  might  victor  be; 

And  when  our  triumph  was  delayed. 

And  many  a  heart  grew  sore  afraid. 

We  still  hoped  on  while  gleamed  the  blade 
Of  noble  Robert  Lee. 

Forth  from  its  scabbard  all  in  vain 
Bright  fiashed  the  sword  of  Lee; 

’Tis  shrouded  now  in  its  sheath  again. 

It  sleeps  the  sleep  of  our  noble  slain. 

Defeated,  yet  without  a  stain. 

Proudly  and  peacefully. 

— Abraham  J.  Ryan  (Father  Ryan). 

From  One  of  His  Soldiers. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
gratification  to  me  that  I  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  frequently  seeing  General  Lee,  on  the 
line  of  march,  in  the  bivouac  and  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  and  I  am  proud  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  I  had  the  privilege  of  very  brief  con¬ 
versations  with  him. 

I  recall  that  while  in  command  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Twelfth  Alabama  Regiment  on  the 


banks  of  the  Rappahannock  River;  in  1863; 
General  Lee  rode  to  where  my  men  were  digging 
rifle-pits.  As  he  rode  alone  up  to  where  the  men 
were  eagerly  working  I  spoke  to  him,  and.  with 
uplifted  cap  and  reverent  look,  I  told  him  that  I 
had  directed  my  men  to  cease  firing  at  the  pickets 
across  the  river,  and  that  the  enemy’s  pickets 
had  been  silent  for  some  time  as  if  in  tacit  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  course.  General  Lee  smiled  and 
said,  “Shooting  do^7n  pickets  is  not  war,”  and 
in  these  words  expressed  his  approbation  of  my 
command.  I  then  ventured  to  say,  “General; 
it  is  dangerous  for  you  to  be  here,  for  the  enemy’s 
pickets  may  renew  their  firing  at  any  time,  and 
you  are  in  a  very  exposed  position.  I  wish  you 
would  go  back.”  Without  making  any  reply; 
but  bowing  slightly;  he  turned  his  horse  and 
quietly  rode  back  to  where  his  staff  were  await¬ 
ing  him  some  distance  in  the  rear.  As  I  looked 
upon  him  the  impression,  made  by  having  seen 
him  frequently  before,  as  to  his  remarkable 
personal  beauty  and  great  grace  of  movement 
was  deepened.  He  had  a  superb  figure,  delicate 
hands,  was  graceful  in  carriage;  and  of  most 
benign  countenance. 

His  character  as  understood  by  the  soldiers 
was  possessed  of  a  gentleness  and  dignity  that 
won  their  love  and  admiration.  The  men  whom 
he  commanded  were  men  of  courage,  honor,  and 
nobility,  because  they  were  true  to  their  convic¬ 
tions  of  right,  and  were  soldiers  whose  hands 
were  unstained  by  cruelty  or  pillage.  Their 
characters  were,  in  a  large  sense,  influenced  by 
the  example  of  their  beloved  leader. 

The  admiration  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  for 
General  Lee  was  not  their  partial  judgment  only, 
but  his  greatness  and  his  goodness  are  admitted 
by  the  bitterest  of  his  foes.  Books  and  papers 
and  the  very  air  has  been  filled  with  calumnies 
and  revilings  of  his  cause,  but  none  has  been 
aimed  at  this  illustrious  exemplar  of  the  cause. 
If  there  are  spirits  so  base  as  to  malign  him  and 
so  blind  as  not  to  see  his  matchless  worth  and 
incomparable  greatness,  they  will  at  least  merit 
and  receive  the  certain  indignation  of  mankind. 
Base  cowards  who  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor  have  been  branded  as  unworthy, 
and  the  name  of  Lee  has  moved  more  tongues 
and  stirred  more  hearts  than  the  siege  of  the 
mightiest  city  or  the  triumph  of  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  of  kings.  He  was  in  every  sense  the  great¬ 
est  of  soldiers,  the  sublimest  of  heroes,  the  best 
of  men. 

His  unblemished  name  and  shining  fame  will 
endure  thru  all  ages;  and  the  undying  love  of 
every  Southern  man  and  woman  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  the  world  will  follow  him.  General 
Lee’s  name  and  fame  are  not  bounded  by  the 
borders  of  the  South  nor  by  the  limits  of  the 
American  continent.  The  South  gave  him  birth, 
the  South  holds  his  ashes,  but  his  enduring  fame 
belongs  to  the  human  race.  Washington  and 
Jefferson  Davis  were  born  in  the  South  and  sleep 
in  the  South,  but  their  great  fame  is  not  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  country;  it  is  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  mankind.  The  names  of  Lee  and  Davis 
should  be  placed  by  the  present  and  by  posterity 
beside  that  of  Washington. 

—Robert  E.  Park. 


Drawing  and  Constructive  Work  for  January 


By  Anna  J,  Linehan,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Grade  i. 

First  Week. — Review  of  sphere,  cube,  and  cylin¬ 
der.  Also  front  and  top  faces  of  same. 

Second  Week. — Modeling  miniature  snow-man; 
or  cutting,  or  painting  it,  making  the  head  and 
body  like  the  sphere  and  the  limbs  like  the  cylin¬ 
der. 

Third  Week. — Drawing  drum  from  model. 

Fourth  Week. — Cutting  front  and  top  face  of 
cylinder;  and  arranging  to  make  old-fashioned 
clock. 

Or  the  teacher  may  prefer  to  have  the  children 
make  silhouette  of  toy  dog,  lamb,  or  elephant, 
letting  some  child  bring  the  object  from  home  for 
the  lesson. 


Grade  II. 

First  Week. — Give  lesson  on  equilateral  tri¬ 
angular  prism. 

Second  Week. — Making  a  prism  like  above,  and 
leaving  one  side  in  open  strips  to  form  a  hen-coop. 
Or,  designing  borders  with  triangular  tablets. 


then  cutting  from  colored  paper.  Or  the  tablets 
having  been  drawn,  color  them  with  crayon  or 
water-color. 

Third  Week. — Drawing  fir  trees,  using  same  to 
decorate  cover  of  story  of  how  the  holidays  were 
spent. 

Fourth  Week. — Large  drawing  of  sled  from 
model. 

Grade  III. 

First  Week. — Have  children  clearly  understand 
from  drawings  or  tablets  the  difference  between 
ellipse  and  oval,  so  that  they  may  avoid  the  confus¬ 
ion  of  terms  so  general.  Give  practice  in  making 
ellipses  with  one  sweep  of  pencil. 

Second  Week. — Designing  and  cutting  cups  of 
various  shapes.  Making  large  drawing  of  cup  that 
each  child  may  select  from  his  designs.  The 
teacher  will  have  to  talk  of  appropriateness  of 
size  of  handle,  also  width  of  ellipse  at  top  of  cup, 
depending  on  distance  below  the  eye. 

Third  Week. — Drawing  skate,  ball,  and  hockey- 
stick  from  object. 


Skate,  ball,  and  hockey-stick  arranged  for  composition 
cover  design. 


Fourth  Week. — Using  above  drawing  for  sub¬ 
ject  of  story  of  some  incident  which  occurred  on 
the  skating-pond.  Or,  the  class  may  draw  from 
some  toy  b^rought  from  home,  such  as  locomotive 
and  train,  automobile,  horse  and  wagon. 


Fir  tree  design  for  composition  cover. 


Grade  IV. 

Making  square,  circular,  or  ellip¬ 
tical  frame  for  picture. 

Drawing  snow  scene  in  black 
and  white  to  fit  in  same. 

Grade  V. 

Designing  lamp  or  candle-shade. 
Decorating  and  finishing  same. 

Grade  VI. 

Drawing  some  article  in  common 
use  at  home,  such  as  teapot.  If 
possible,  have  several  brought  in  for 
the  lesson,  for  the  variety  of  shapes- 
is  unlimited. 
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Or,  the  tea- 
bowl  used  by 
the  Chinese  will 
serve  as  a  grace¬ 
ful  object  to 
draw. 

The  manner 
of  serving  and 
drinking  tea  in 
Japan  will  be 
interesting  at 
this  time. 

In  the  first 
grade,  as  the 
front  and  top 
faces  of  the 
sphere  are  both 
circles,  and  of 
the  cube  both 
squares,  the 
cylinder  will 
offer  the  first 
variation.  Mak¬ 
ing  an  object  like  a  clock  will  fix  the  lesson  in 
the  child’s  mind.  The  diameter  of  the  circle 
is  the  same  as  the  short  diameter  of  the  oblong, 
the  longer  one  being  twice  this  length.  Having 
made  one  like  the  diagram;  let  each  child  make 
one  of  his  own  design.  If  there  is  no  time  in  the 
school-room'  for  this,  encourage  the  children  to 
make  them  at  home.  The  teacher  who  has  in¬ 
terested  her  class  will  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  good  clocks  brought  in,  some  only  varying 
slightly,  perhaps,  but  enough  to  show  some 
thought  and  originality. 

The  hands  and  numerals  may  be  added  at  the 
teacher’s  discretion.  In  the  second  grade,  when 
the  children  have  drawn  or  cut  one  fir  tree,  the 
best  possible  for  them,  this  can  be  used  for  the  re¬ 
peat  to  form  the  border.  In  the  same  way,  a  toy 
dog,  cat,  or  soldier  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  trees.  If  the  toys  are  chosen  instead  of 


the  trees,  Eugene  Field’s  “Little  Boy  Blue”^ 
could  be  repeated  by,  or  read  to  them. 

In  the  third  grade,  if  the  children  have  not 
already  cut  bowls,  it  would  be  best  to  have  them 
first  cut  or  draw  the  common  kitchen  cup  without 
a  handle,  that  they  may  get  the  two  sides  sym¬ 
metrical.  In  the  little  book  called  “Aunt  Martha^s 
Corner  Cupboard,”  or  “Stories  about  Tea,  Cof¬ 
fee,  Sugar,”  etc.,  the  teacher  will  find  a  condensed 
and  interesting  description  of  the  making  of  cups; 
this  information  will  impress  itself  on  the 
children  more  at  this  time  than  if  told  abstractly. 

In  the  fifth  grade  the  pupils  should  be  prepared 
for  the  work  of  the  candle  or  lamp-shade  before 
they  attempt  it.  Have  them  get  the  diameter  of 
some  shade  at  home;  and  then  plan  to  make 
theirs  for  that  lamp.  The  radius  of  the  inner 
circle  will  be  to  that  of  the  outer  circle  as  1:3. 
Have  them  prepared  for  the  design  by  talking  of 
the  shape  of  each  panel,  and  the  amount  of  space 
to  be  covered  by  the  design.  ^  i 

The  results  are  rarely  satisfactory  when  a  class 
turns  from  a  difficult  lesson  in  mathematics,  for 
instance,  to  a  lesson  in  designing;  unless  some 
previous  preparation  has  been  made.  The  space 
to  be  covered  should  be  considered;  then  exam¬ 
ples  sought,  for  that  will  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
day.  Finished  drawings  need  not  be  made,  but 
each  pupil  should  have  some  sketch  ready,  so  that 
no  time  may  be  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  les¬ 
son.  Each  pupil  should  finish  a  large  or  a  small 
shade,  as  he  prefers. 

In  the  sixth  grade  have  the  class  make  sketches 
of  several  teapots;  perhaps  only  handle,  cover, 
or  spout,  before  finally  deciding  on  the  one  to  be 
drawn.  Then  have  large  drawing  in  light  and 
shade,  or  in  color,  of  one  pleasing  and  appropriate 
in  shape. 

An  initial  letter  of  an  essay  on  Japan  or  China^ 
could  be  designed  while  working  on  the  subject. 

In  all  grades  try  to  develop  the  pupils’  indi¬ 
viduality. 


Use  of  initial  in  cover  design. 


I 


Diagram  of  candle  or  lamp-shade,  to  be  made  by- 
pupils  of  the  fifth  grade. 

To  make  the  shade  according  to  diagram  given,  draw  concen¬ 
tric  circles  of  one  inch  and  three  inch  radii.  Draw  one  radius 
from  center  to  circumference.  Then  use  this  last  poirit  from 
which  to  mark  off  points  on  the  circumference  with  this  same 
radius.  There  will  be  four  sections  in  all.  Join  these  points  by 
straight  lines.  Cut  the  center  out  carefully,  also  the  third  of 

the  circle  that  is  not  needed.  Crease  carefully  on  the  lines,  and  ,  ^  ,  -.u  v,  nr, 

then  trace  on  design  previously  made.  The  shade  may  be  made  of  tinted  cardboard  with  parchment  or  good  tracing  paper  on 

the  under  side,  after  the  design  has  been  cut.  If  white  cardboard  is  used,  the  tracing  paper  could  be  colored.  Green  and  white  will 
make  a  very  satisfactory  shade,  but  any  good  combination  could  be  used. 
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Dressing  an  Eskimo  Doll. 

The  costume  for  the  Eskimo  doll  is  planned  to 
fit  a  doll  eight  inches  high.  The  cap,  coat,  and 
trousers  should  be  of  fur,  the  leggings  of  leather. 
To  avoid  unnecessary  sewing,  the  first  three  gar¬ 
ments  have  been  planned  to  cut  in  one  piece. 

The  trousers  (Diagram  1),  will  have  a  band,  or 
a  gathering  string  at  the  top,  and  the  four  oblique 
lines  joined  in  pairs. 

The  cap  (Diagram  2),  will  require  about  a  half¬ 
inch  more  than  a  semi-circle  having  a  six-inch 
diameter. 


The  Doll  Complete. 


The  straight  line  fits  around  the  face;  the  curve 
will  have  to  be  gathered  or  laid  in  plaits  to  fit  the 
back  part  of  the  neck.  The  coat  (Diagram  3), 
may  be  cut  from  the  fur  doubled,  the  opening  at 
the  front  being  cut  down  the  center,  and  a  small 
ellipse  cut  for  the  neck.  Fold  3,  thru  the  long 
diameter  if  the  coat  is  to  be  cut  double. 

The  leggings  should  be  of  leather,  the  front  and 
back  cut  from  the  same  pattern,  and  joined  on 
the  sides. 


Civics  for  all  Grades 


By  Flora  Helm  Krause,  Chicago 

(Especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Fifth  School  Year.) 


The  Deaf. 


mHERE  are  two  or  three  institutions  in  each 
State  for  the  education  of  the  totally  deaf. 
The  expenses  of  these,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  or  transference  of  the  attendants, 
are  paid  by  the  people  of  the  State  by  taxation. 

There  are  two  methods  of  instruction  the 
sign  language  and  the  articulation. 

In  the  first  method  there  are  two  kinds  of  signs 
— the  natural  and  the  arbitrary.  .  . 

By  the  former  is  meant  such  signs  as  are  origi¬ 
nated  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  apd  indicate 
naturally  by  gesture  or  motion  the  idea  to  he 
expressed.  As,  to  point  to  the  rnouth  and  at  the 
same  time  make  a  chewing  motion  would  mean 

By  the  arbitrary  is  meant  a  set  system  of  motions 
that  always  express  the  same  idea,  and  that  the 
deaf  are  taught  to  recognize.  As,  to  put  the 
hand  to  the  forehead  means  man. 

The  method  by  articulation,  which  means 
understanding  communication  by  the  motion  oi 
others’  lips,  and  learning  to  use  the  voice  to  com¬ 
municate  with  others,  is  considered  the  better  by 
modern  educators,  and  will  no  doubt  in  time  dis¬ 
place  the  other  altogether.  j 

The  reason  this  method  is  considered  the  better 
is,  primarily,  because  education  by  this  method 
has  been  tried  with  satisfactory  results,  ihe 
deaf  person  is  no  longer  isolated  frorn  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  humanity  by  a  language  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self.  He  communicates  with  his  fellow  creatures 
in  apparently  the  same  way  as  the  norn^l  person, 
thus  removing  largely  the  appearance  before  the 
world  of  his  handicapped  condition.  EducaHon 
of  the  deaf  is  now  a  part  of  the  regular  public 

school  system.  . 

In  large  cities  where  there  are  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  to  warrant  it,  there  are  rooms  opened  for  the 
especial  instruction  of  the  deaf.  The  children 
are  here  taught  everything  that  is  in  the  regular 
school  program,  except  singing.  And  rhythmic 
drills  take  the  place  of  that. 

There  are  not  many  pupils  to  one  teacher— 
generally  eight  or  ten.  The  teacher,  who  has 
been  especially  trained  for  this  instruction,  in¬ 
structs  the  little  ones  orally  from  the  beginning. 

They  have  to  watch  very  closely  to  learn  just 
what  each  muscular  motion  of  the  lips,  tongue, 
throat,  and  face  means.  Each  motion  means  to 
them  an  idea,  just  as  each  sound  means  to  the 
normal  person  an  idea.  They  soon  learn  that 
they  must  make  similar  muscular  motions  to  use 
their  voice  and  be  understood  by  others. 

This  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the  facial  motions 
is  helped  at  first  thru  feeling.  The  child’s  one 
hand  is  placed  on  the  teacher’s  throat  for  gut- 
terals — on  the  nose  for  nasals,  etc.,  and  the  other 
on  his  own  corresponding  organs.  The  idea  ot 
volume,  too,  is  taught  them  by  the  sight  of  mus¬ 
cular  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  At 


recess  time  the  children  mingle  freely  in  play  with 
the  normal  children  of  the  other  rooms,  thereby 
breaking  down  barriers  and  introducing  t^bern  by 
degrees  into  the  great  world  of  humanity  of  which 
they  must  eventually  become  a  part. 


Children. 

(The  words  normal  and  abnormal  are  so  much 
in  demand  in  the  science  of  civics  that  it  would 
be  well  to  have  pupils  of  the  fifth  grad^  at  the 
very  start,  make  them  parts  of  their  vocabulary.) 

Children,  from  the  standpoint  of  civics,  are 
divided  into  the  two  great  classes,  normal  and 
abnormal.  Abnormal  children  are  classified  thus: 
i  Defectives 

Abnormals  ]  Dependents 
(  Delinquents. 

Defectives  are  those  who  are  physically  deficient; 
such  as  the  blind  and  deaf. 

Dependents  are  those  for  whom  proper  paren^tal 
care  is  missing.  They  may  be  orphans  or  they 
may  have  parents  who  are  neglectful  or  who  are 
ignorant,  or  who  are  immoral. 

In  former  days  the  property  of  a  dependent  \^s 
thought  to  be  the  essential  consideration  by 
society;  now  it  is  the  child  itself. 

.  Dependents. 

Orphans  who  have  no  one  especially  interested 
in  their  welfare  may  be  placed  in  institutions 

called  Orphan  Asylums. 

These  are  large  buildings  supported  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  State,  county,  city,  or  by  private 
enterprise.  These  buildings  are  gradually  being 
superseded  by  the  cottage  system,  just  as  m  the 
insane  institutions,  in  order  to  give  more  a  natural, 

homelike  effect.  •  ^  j? 

But  a  still  later  procedure  by  society  for  the 
caring  of  orphans  is  the  organization  of  societies 
called  Home  and  Aid  Societies,  or  Child  Placing 

Societies.  ,  ,  •  •  i  xi,  4. 

These  are  organized  on  the  principle  that 

A  home  is  no  home  without  a  child, 

A  child  is  no  child  without  a  home. 

It  has  become  generally  recognized  that  plac¬ 
ing  children  in  large  buildings  operated  m  a  per¬ 
functory  way  gives  them  a  certain  undeniable 
stamp  called  institutional.  _  The  child  is  not  a 
natural  being  when  placed  in  unnatural  environ¬ 
ment;  he  is  deprived  of  his  natural  right— a 
home  influence.  So  these  societies  aim  to  place 
orphans  in  the  h'omes  of  people  who  volunteer 
their  protection.  There  are  agents  for  the  societies; 
whose  special  business  it  is  to  look  up  such  homes 
for  orphans.  The  child  is  placed  in  such  a  home 
temporarily,  until  it  is  determined  that  if  is  a 
desirable  place  for  the  child  and  that  the  child  is 
what  the  people  wish  it  to  be.  , 

Then,  possibly,  legal  adoption  takes  place,  m 
which  case  the  child  has  all  the  rights  of  a  child 
born  to  these  people. 
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In  large  cities  there  are  also  Homes  for  the 
Friendless,  where  a  child  may  be  left  temporarily 
until  the  parent  or  parents  arrive  at  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  life  where  they  can  again  take  care  of  it. 

Day  Nurseries  and  Creches  are  places  where 
poor  people  may  leave  their  children  under  proper 
care  and  protection  during  the  day,  while  they  go 
to  work.  The  State  or  organization  which  cares 
for  dependents  in  the  ways  described  above; 
stands  in  loco  'parentis,  in  place  of  the  parent. 

The  purpose  of  their  work  is  that  the  depen¬ 
dent  child  may  become  a  useful  citizen  like  the 
normal  child,  the  purpose  being  both  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  child  and  the  protection  of  society;  as 
the  dependent  child,  deprived  of  home  influence 
and  parental  care,  might  possibly  become  bad; 
and  thus  be  a  menace  to  society. 

Delinquents. 

Delinquents  are  those  children  not  coming  up 
to  the  moral  standard  of  the  normal  child.  There 
are  three  classes  of  institutions  which  are  formed 
to  discipline  and  educate  delinquents: 

Parental  Schools. 

Industrial  Schools, 

Reformatories. 

Parental  schools  are  a  part  of  the  public  schools; 
and  are  principally  for  truants  and  incorrigibles 
of  schools.  Industrial  Schools  make  a  specialty 
of  teaching  the  children  confided  to  their  care 
manual  training;  domestic  science;  trades,  and 
crafts.  They  may  be: 

1.  State  Institutions,  in  which  case  each'county 
pays  a  certain  part  of  the  expenses  in  proportion 
to  the  number  sent  from  it  to  the  institution. 

2.  County  Institutions,  in  which  case  the  county 
having  such  institution  of 
its  own  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  State 
Institution. 

3.  Private  Institutions; 
in  which  case  the  county  in 
which  they  are  located 
pays  a  share  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  privilege  of 
sending  children  there. 

Reformatories  are  places 
of  confinement  for  delin¬ 
quents  convicted  of  se¬ 
rious  offenses;  and  who 
are  older  than  those  sent 
to  the  other  two  places. 

The  object  of  reform¬ 
atories  is  to  protect  society 
from  the  youthful  crim¬ 
inal;  and  to  reform  and 
reclaim  him  from  his  sinful 
ways. 

Juvenile  Court. 

Formerly;  bad  children 
were  tried  in  the  same 
way;  and  at  the  same 
court  that  adult  criminals 
were.  Then,  after  a  while; 
society  began,  to  realize 
that,  on  account  of  their 
youth  they  were  not  so 
responsible;  and  that  if 
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taken  in  time  they  could  be  educated  into  men 
and  women  of  good  character. 

And  so  in  time  a  special  court,  called  the  Juven¬ 
ile  Court,  was  instituted  to  try  these  delinquents. 
And  then,  as  it  was  recognized  that  dependents 
might  become  delinquents  on  account  of  their 
unfortunate  circumstances,  they  were  also  given 
over  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  which  decided  where 
they  should  be  placed. 

The  Juvenile  Court  has,  as  a  part  of  its  system; 
a  set  of  officers  called  probation  officers.  It  is  the 
duty  of  these  people  to  look  after  delinquents 
who  have  been  given  a  second  chance  by  the 
Court,  and  dependents  who  are  placed  temporar¬ 
ily  in  homes. 

The  Insane— Institutions  for  Them. 

The  objects  of  institutions  for  the  insane  are: 

1.  To  have  these  unfortunates  given  such  as¬ 
sistance,  hygienic  and  medical,  as  may  help  in 
making  them  well. 

2.  To  protect  and  support  them,  since  they  are 
not  able  to  do  so  themselves,  and  make  them  as 
comfortable  and  happy  as  they  can  be. 

3.  To  protect  society  from  them. 

Institutions  of  this  kind  are  for  four  kinds  of 

patients — the  Curables,  the  Incurables,  the  Crimi¬ 
nal  Insane,  and  the  Feeble-Minded. 

The  County  and  State  both  have  their  asy¬ 
lums  for  the  insane.  It  is  customary  in  most 
States  to  have  the  County  care  for  a  certain 
number;  the  patients  of  a  County  in  excess  of 
that  number  are  sent  to  a  State  Asylum.  A  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  Counties  together  make  a  district 
in  a  State  which  ^'feeds’'  the  State  Asylum  of 
that  district. 


Paper  Cutting  for  January.  [See  article  by  Anna  J.  Linehan.] 
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The  County,  unless  it  contains  a  very  large 
city  like  New  V'ork,  generally  cares  for  its  insane  at 

the  County  Farm.  ^  , 

The  management  of  the  County  Asylum  and 
care  of  its  property  are  under  control  of  a  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  who  are  either  elected 
by  the  people  or  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 

the  State. 

The  support  is  by  County  taxation. 

State  Asylums. 

The  asylums  of  the  State  and  of  those  Coun¬ 
ties  that  contain  large  cities  are  large,  well-con¬ 
structed  buildings  with  beautiful  grounds.  The 
old  style  of  construction  for  these  buildings  is  to 
have  one  large  building  thru  which  runs  a  corri¬ 
dor  From  the  corridor  extend  rooms  tor  pa¬ 
tients;  attendants,  and  officers.  The  modern 
method  of  construction  is  to  have  a  mam  building 
for  offices  and  a  few  wards,  while  a  group  ot  de¬ 
tached  wards  house  the  great  bulk  of  patients. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  give  a  more  home-like 
effect.  The  more  variety  that  is  introduced  into 
these  separate  wards,  both  as  to  exterior  an 
interior,  the  more  this  home-effect  is  height¬ 
ened.  Piazzas  surround  the  cottages  for  summer 

use  by  the  inmates.  i  •  j  ^ 

The  yards  or  surroundings  are  laid  out  liKe 
parks  or  home-like  yards,  with  regard  to^  the 
influence  that  natural  beauty  has  upon  the  -  sick 

^^Wliere  the  Institution  is  on  a  large  scale,  these 
groups  of  wards  or  cottages  make  a  little  village, 
with  regular  streets,  sidewalks,  gas  and  water 
mains,  shade-trees,  and  street  lighting  apparatus 
There  are  general  bath-houses,  workshops,  and 
theaters  for  the  comfort;  occupation,  and  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  patients.  ...11 

There  is  a  hospital  for  the  sick  m  body;  there 
is  a  general  ciining-room  with  pleasing  appurte¬ 
Some  Institutions  arrange  for  music,  enter¬ 
tainment;  anci  social  functions  for  the  occupants. 

The  expenses  for  all  this,  with  medical  care 
and  board,  are  obtained  frorn  the  State  taxes. 
Those  of  the  State  who  neeci  the  benefits  ot  these 
State  Institutions  are-  admitted  after  an  exam¬ 
ination  by  the  County  Court.  Jhe  management 
and  money  part  are  looked  after  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  Board  appoints  the  wardens,  officers,  and' 
other  attendants. 

Insane  Criminals. 

Some  insane  asylums  of  the  State  are  especiafly 
given  over  to  the  care  and  cure  of  people  who 
have  committed  crime  while  insane  or  who  have 
gone  insane  after  committing  a  crime  and  have 
to  be  kept  in  custody  by  the  State. 

These  are  generally  placed  near;  and  run  m 
conjunction  with,  the  State  penitentiary. 

The  Feeble-Minded. 

And  again;  another  State  institution  of  this 
class  is  devoted  especially  to  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  -‘the  intellectual,  moral,  and  Physical 
culture  of  feeble-minded  children  and  to  fit  them 
as  far  as  possible  for  earning  their  own  livelihood 
and  for  future  usefulness  in  society. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 

Eighth  Grader.— You  deserve  rnuch  credit  for 
the  work  you  are  doing  in  interesting  your^pupils 
in  the  greatness  and  sweetness  of  our  English 
prose  writers  of  the  past  two  centuries, 
twelve  names  I  would  propose  are  these:  John¬ 
son,  Goldsmith,  Macaulay,  Landor  DeQuincey, 
Lamb  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Froude,  Ruskm,  New¬ 
man  and  F.  W.  Robertson.  A  Cleveland  teacher 
who’  asked  last  year  for  suggestions 
point  is  working  on  this  line;  her  letter  shows 

that  she  is  an  admirer  of  the  fL^nlv 

and  that  is  a  great  step;  it  is  almost  the  only 

qualification  needed;  the  next  step  is 
one  of  these  authors  before  her  class,  she  will 
tell  them  about  him ;  after  a  week  has  passed 
inquire  who  is  reading  his  writings;  discussion 
follows.  So  with  others. 

A  New  York  teacher  asks  some  curious  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  Ruskin.  f'ls  he  not  over¬ 
rated?”  I  think  not.  Since  his  death  a  cer¬ 
tain  silence  has  ensued,  but  he  is  by  no  means  for¬ 
gotten  Bear  in  mind  that  he  is  far  more  than 
an  art  critic;  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  moral 
teacher.  Also  that  the  very  great  teachers  of  the 
human  race  never  sat  m  schoobrooms.  Carlyle 
and  Emerson  were  teachers  of  this  sort  as  well  as 
Ruskin.  His  dictum  If  a  picture  is  not  great, 
it  is  because  the  artist  lacks  moral  and  spiritual 
fiber  ”  while  not  wholly  accepted,  places  beauty 
on  a’ higher  plane  than  merely  sense  pleasing;  it 
is  to  be  interpreted  like  KeaCs  famous  line  (Ode 
to  a  Grecian  Urn)  “  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty. 

In  my  opinion  there  will  come  a  time  when  Rus¬ 
kin  will  occupy  a  niche  like  Socrates. 

In  Memoriam  is  so  called  because  the  poems 
composing  it  were  written  by  Tennyson  m  meniory 
of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  a  dear  friend,  who  died 
in  Vienna,  September  15,  1833,  m  his  twenty- 
third  year.  He  was  buned  m  Clevedon  Church. 
A  tablet  is  on  the  west  wall  of  the  south  transept 
which  celebrates  “the  brightness  of  his  genius; 
the  depth  of  his  understanding,  the  nobleness  of 
his  disposition,  the  fervor  of  his  piety,  and  the 
purity  of  his  life.”  ^  ^ 

Socialism.— A  Baltimore  teacher  inquires  it 
socialism  is  taught  in  any  school.  There  are  two 
,  meanings  given  to  this  word;  one  identifies  it 
with  communism,  and  this  is  objectionable,  the 
other  opposes  it  to  individualism  (each  one  tor 
himself),  and  would  unite  all  for  the  common 
good;  this  is  evidently  desirable.  There  is  more 
or  less  socialism  of  the  latter  sort  taught  in 
all  good  schools.  Hazing  is  an  unsocial  (un- 
neighborly)  act;  children  in  the  family  are 
trained  to  be  social  (do  for  the  comm9n  good), 
and  that  is  the  great  reason  for  their  loving  home. 
I  know  of  one  school  where  the  daily  quesHon  is; 
UWhat  have  you  done  for  another  (teacher  or 
pupil)  to-day?”  That  is  true  socialism.  The 
acts  of  the  last  Congress  that  attracted  so  much 
attention  (concerning  railroads  and  pure  food) 
are  of  the  socialistic  order;  the  public  school  is 
a  socialistic  institution,  but  it  is  of  the  com¬ 
pulsory  order;  I  am  referring  to  free  socialism, 
such  as  the  Samaritan  evinced. 


Winter  Plays  and  Activities 

By  Belle  R.  Parsons,  California. 


Snow  Play. 

Activities:  Throwing,  stamping,  tramping, 
bending,  large  arm  and  leg  movements,  head 
movements. 

Give  this  sequence  after  the  children  have 
watched  a  snow  storm  and  played  in  the  snow. 

When  a  right  trunk,  or  head,  bending,  or  twist¬ 
ing,  exercise  is  given  or  an  exercise  for  the  right 
arm  or  leg,  be  sure  to  repeat  the  same,  or  a  similar 
movement  to  the  left. 

1.  Looking  up  into  the  sky  to  watch  the  clouds 
or  snowflakes. 

Ready — position. 

Head  slightly  backward  bend. 

Hold. 

Head  upward  raise. 

Order:  Ready— Head  Back!  (hold).  Head 

Up!  Po-sition!  Repeat  several  times. 

Class  should  talk  about  the  falling  flakes,  before 
taking  the  exercise,  and  during  the  ‘‘Hold"  the 
teacher  may  make  the  play  more  real  by  asking 
Can  you  see  them?"  ^‘I  wonder  if  you  could 
count  them,"  etc. 

‘‘Hold"  is  not  a  command  to  be  given  to  the 
children. 

2.  Imitating  the  Palling  Flakes. 

Ready — Position:  Arms  upward  raised. 

, .  Arrns  downward  sink,  moving  Angers  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  flakes. 

Order:  Position— Ready.  Down!  Down 
Down!  Down!  (slowly).  Position! 

One  and  two  may  be  combined  when  each  is 
done  correctly  alone. 

3.  Making  Snowballs. 

Ready— Position:  Kneeling  on  left  knee. 

Trunk  downward,  slightly  to  left,  bend,*  arms 
outward  and  forward  swing.  (Large  movement, 
pretending  to  scoop  up  snow.) 

Come  to  erect  position  and  pretend  to  pat  ball 
into  shape. 

Ban-Dow^r  P"*’ 

Repeat,  making  four  balls  on  left. 

Repeat,  kneeling  on  right  knee,  trunk  down¬ 
ward,  slightly  to  right  bend.  Make  four  balls  on 
right. 

Repeat,  kneeling  on  both  knees,  trunk  forward 
bend.  Make  four  balls  in  front. 

Count  “‘one,"  “two,"  etc.;  as  each  ball  is 
nnished,  and  put  down.  Anally  coming  to  “posi- 

l/lC/ll  • 

^  4.  Throwing  Snowballs. 

Ready — Position. 

Stoop  to  left  to  get  ball  (with  or  without  knee 
bend.) 

Stand  erect  and  take  aim. 


Throw  ball.  (Get  good  stretch  out  of  this  exer¬ 
cise.) 

Position. 

(Stoop) 

Order:  Ready— (Stand)  (4) - Position ! 

(Throw) 

Repeat,  stooping  to  right,  throwing  with  right. 
Repeat,  stooping  (or  bending)  forward. 

5.  Warming  Feet. 

Ready — Position. 

^  Lifting  one  leg  and  then  the  other,  as  if  stamp¬ 
ing  m  the  snow,  or  springing  from  foot  to  foot. 

(Left) 

Order:  Ready  (Stamp)  (8) - ^Po-sition! 

(Right) 

Halt!^  fii’st,  then  faster,  faster,  faster,  slowly 

On  balls  of  feet  with  slight  spring  in  knees. 

Stamping  or  jumping  in  the  soft  snow  will  not 
make  any  noise. 

6.  Warming  Hands. 

Rubbing  hands  together. 

•  Rub,  Rub — (as  long  as  de¬ 

sirable)— Po-sition ! 

7.  Making  Snowman. 

Ready  Position.  Trunk  forward,  downward 
bend. 

Holding  this  position;  walk  along  slowly,  using 
arms  as  if  rolling  large  ball,  which  grows  larger 
and  heavier  with  each  revolution. 

Order:  Ready— Position.  Roll,  Roll,  etc.  Po¬ 
sition  ! 

Indicate  effort  of  rolling  by  tone  of  voice. 

(Dlass  take  exercise  one  row  at  a  time,  each  row 
pretending  to  make  one  part  of  snowman. 

If  possible,  use  medicine  balls  (not  heavy)  in 
the  rolling,  to  offer  resistance,  and  thus  gain  real 
muscular  work. 

Take  this  exercise  slowly,  and  for  short  dis¬ 
tances,  at  least  for  first  few  times. 

Good  for  back  and  arm  muscles. 

8.  Warming  Body. 

Ready — Position ! 

Swing  arms  in  front  of  and  around  body,  “as 
you  have  seen  motormen,  or  coal  drivers,  do." 

Order:  Ready  Swing!  Swing!  Swing!  etc. 
Po-sition ! 

9.  Shoveling  Snow. 

Ready:  Position!  Right  foot  forward,  place 
hands  as  if  holding  candle. 

Trunk  forward  bend,  with  arms  forward,  reach. 
Trunk  erect. 

Arms  to  right,  fling. 

(Down) 

Order:  Ready  Position  (Up)  (8)  Po-sition! 
Repeat  to  left.  (Toss) 
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10.  Tramping  or  Wading  in  the  Snow. 

Ready — Position . 

Slow,  high-stepping,  on  balls  of  feet. 

(Left) 

Order:  Ready— Wade  (  )  (around  the 

room).  Po-sition. 

(Right) 

Teacher  count  slowly  “left”  “right”  indicat¬ 
ing  effort  of  pulling  feet  out  of  snow  by  tone  of 
voice. 

Icc. 

An  ice  series  may  be  worked  out  in  much  the 
same  way,  if  the  children  are  familiar  with  the 
activities.  Sliding  and  skating  offer  themes  for 
rhythmic  movements:  cutting,  hauling,  loading, 
and  storing  ice  furnishes  excellent  activities. 

The  Woodman. 

Older  children  may  take  great  pleasure  in  in¬ 
vestigating  and  representing  the  activities  of  a 
lumber  camp:  cutting  trees,  hauling  to  river, 
and  making  of  rafts,  or  loading  on  trains.  For 
younger  children  the  typical  and  simple  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  woodman  are  all  that  should  be  used. 
The  work  could  be  introduced  by  a  short  re¬ 
view  of  trees,  or  directly  follow  the  tree 
series  “The  Woodman”  may  be  followed  by 
the  Carpenter”  to  complete  the  shelter  idea,  or 
by  a  ship-building  sequence,  thus  leading  to 
‘  ‘  Transportation.” 

1.  Trudging  Thru  Snow  to  Woods. 

(1)  Long,  slow,  trudging  step. 

(2)  Leg  from  hip,  swing,  as  if  scuffling  thru 

light  snow. 


(3)  Going  to  woods  on  snow  shoes. 

2.  Chopping  Trees. 

Ready:  Position!  Right  foot  forward,  place; 
arms  swung  over  shoulder  as  if  holding  ax. 

Arms  downward  fling;  with  trunk  forward; 
downward  bend. 

(1)  Chop  first  on  one  side  of  tree,  then  on  other. 

(2)  Opposite  lines  facing  each  other,  swing  axes 
up  and  down,  alternately. 

Order:  Ready — Position  (Down)  8,  Po-sition! 

(  Up  ) 

3.  Trimming  the  Tree,  Cutting  off  Twigs  with 
Ax  or  Adz . 

Arm,  or  arm  and  trunk  movements. 

4.  Sawing,  with  Cross-cut  Saw. 

Ready:  Position!  One  foot  forward  place, 
weight  on  forward  foot,  both  hands  forward  reach 
(one  on  top  of  other  as  if  grasping  handle),  trunk 
erect,  chest  and  head  high. 

Sway  forward  and  backward,  changing  weight 
from  foot  to  foot,  bending  arms  at  elbows,  when 
coming  back. 

Order.  Ready — Position  (Front)  8,  Po-sition 

(Back ) 

A  larger  movement  may  be  obtained  by  bend¬ 
ing  forward  knee  when  swaying  forward,  back¬ 
ward  knee  when  swaying  backward. 

Do  not  bend  back  at  waist. 

When  movement  is  understood,  work  in  oppo¬ 
site  rows  about  four  feet  apart.  Begin  with  two 
children,  then  two  rows,  then  class. 


Rhythmic  Exercises 

By  Marion  Bromley  Newton,  Rochester,  N;  Y. 


Grade  i. 

LESSON  I. 

March.  (Light  march  music.) 

1.  In  circle.  2.  In  zigzag,  across  the  hall. 
(Children  should  stop  with  the  piano.  A  chord 
may  mean  to  face  and  march  the  other  way. 

3.  In  a  long  straight  line;  by  “twos”;  by 
“fours”;  taking  hold  of  hands.  4.  With  short 
steps.  5.  With  long  steps.  6.  On  tiptoe.  7. 
Backward,  with  short  steps. 

Note:  In  No.  4  music  quickens.  No.  5,  music 
becomes  slower.  No.  6,  light  music. 

LESSON  II. 

(Teacher  leads,  children  imitate.) 

Military  Imitations.  (March  music.)  Eyes  to 
the  front;  spaces  of  arm’s  length  should  be 
between  each  two. 

1.  Infantry  Parade.  Soldier  hats,  hands  placed 
on  heads  with  fingers  meeting  in  a  point.  Drums, 
hands  holding  imaginary  sticks,  beat  the  drurns; 
bass  drums,  beaten  with  right  hand  and  held  with 
left.  Drum  Major,  child  with  tall  paper  hat,  and 
stick  or  pointer  for  baton.  Trumpets,  tooting 
thru  hands.  Epaulettes,  hands  at  shoulders. 
Knapsacks,  arms  folded  behind.  Fifes,  ^  hands 
hold  imaginary  fife,  and  fingers  move  as  if  play¬ 
ing.  Cymbals,  using  palms  of  hands.  Guns, 
'(Command,  “Charge!”  children  run  in  line,  carry¬ 


ing  guns.  Command,  “Aim!”  children  kneel 
on  one  knee,  and  take  aim.  Command,  “Fire!” 
children  say,  “Bang!”  then  rise  and  march. 

Tactics.  Mark  time;  forward,  march;  about, 

march;  halt. 

2.  Cavalry  Parade.  High  stepping  horses. 
(March  music.)  Knees  lifted  high  at  each  step; 
heads  tossing  in  air.  Pawing  horses — waltz  music. 
Pawing  twice  with  each  foot  before  stepping. 
Trotting  horses  (quick  march  music.)  Running 
lightly  on  toes,  still  keeping  good  formation. 
Galloping  horses  (two-step  music.) 

3.  “King  of  France”  game,  and  “Soldier  Boy.” 

LESSON  III. 

Animal  Imitations.  (Have  pictures  or  silhou¬ 
ettes  of  all  the  animals  imitated.) 

1.  Dancing  Bear.  (Two-step  music.)  Sliding 
step  taken  in  circle,  hands  held  up  like  fore  paws, 
heads  wagging  from  side  to  side.  (Children  may 
stand  in  a  circle;  one  or  two  at  a  time,  having 
strings  around  their  necks,  held  by  the  teacher 
or  another  child,  dance  around  inside  of  ring.) 

2.  Elephants  in  circus  parade.  (Slow  march 
music.)  Children  march  in  circle;  bodies  are 
bent  forward  so  that  hands  come  together  as  the 
arms  fall  forward  to  form  the  elephants’  trunks; 
trunks  are  swung  from  side  to  side  with  music  as 
procession  marches  along. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Squirrel. 

My  fur  is  soft  and  thick. 

It  keeps  me  warm. 

It  is  my  coat. 

I  have  large  eyes. 

I  have  pointed  ears  and  long  whiskers. 

I  have  five  toes  on  my  hind  feet  and  four 
on  my  fore  feet. 

I  have  sharp  claws  on  my  feet. 

My  teeth  are  sharp. 

I  can  eat  a  nut. 

I  can  climb  a  tree. 

I  spend  most  of  my  time  in  the  trees. 

I  run  from  one  branch  to  another. 

If  I  fall  from  a  tree  it  does  not  hurt  me. 

I  have  a  long  bushy  tail  and  I  carry  it 
over  my  back. 

My  tail  makes  a  cloak  to  wrap  me  when  I 
sleep. 

My  tail  is  not  round  like  a  cat’s;  it  is 
broad  and  flat. 

My  thick  fur  keeps  me  warm  in  winter. 
My  nest  is  made  of  twigs. 

Often  I  make  it  under  an  old  tree. 

I  run  and  play  in  the  summer. 

I  work  hard  in  the  fall. 

I  gather  nuts  in  the  fall. 

I  live  on  acorns  and  nuts. 

I  put  some  of  the  nuts  in  my  nest. 

Some  nuts  I  put  in  holes  and  places  near  by. 
Sometimes  I  shell  the  nuts  before  I  hide 
them  away. 

I  hide  the  nuts  before  the  snow  comes. 

I  dig  down  thru  the  snow  to  find  the  nuts. 
I  always  know  just  where  to  find  the  nuts. 
Sometimes  I  eat  the  eggs  of  the  birds. 
Sometimes  I  eat  the  little  buds  on  the  trees. 
I  like  to  eat  apples. 

Sometimes  I  eat  the  farmer’s  wheat. 

I  am  afraid  of  weasels. 

Weasels  will  kill  me  if  they  find  me. 
Sometimes  I  am  killed  for  my  fur. 

In  this  country,  my  coat  is  sometimes  red 
and  sometimes  gray. 

Some  squirrels  have  pockets  in  their 
cheeks  to  carry  food. 

Sometimes  I  bite  the  bark  of  a  maple  tree 
and  drink  the  sap. 

I  like  to  eat  the  pine  seeds  of  the  Christmas 
tree.  Lillian  C.  Flint. 


Snow. 

A  cloud  is  water-dust. 

We  made  water-dust  by  boiling  a  kettle 
over  the  fire. 

The  steam  came  out  of  the  spout. 

The  water-dust  was  on  the  cold  window. 

That  made  the  water-dust  into  drops  of 
water. 

We  saw  them  roll  down  the  window. 

The  sun  drinks  up  the  water  from  the 
rivers  and  lakes. 

Then  the  water-dust  makes  clouds. 

Clouds  are  white. 

Some  clouds  are  gray. 

Some  clouds  are  black. 


A  cold  north  wind  blew  last  night. 

It  blew  snow  clouds  all  over  the  sky. 

The  cold  wind  turned  the  water-dust  into 
snow. 

The  little  flakes  fell  down  to  the  earth  softly. 
They  had  on  little  white  dresses. 

They  were  like  little  white  stars. 

Each  star  had  six  little  points. 

They  did  not  make  any  noise. 

They  covered  all  the  ground  with  a  soft 
white  carpet. 

They  made  a  blanket  for  the  little  flowers. 
The  flowers  went  to  sleep  in  the  fall. 

The  snow  blanket  keeps  the  flowers  from 
freezing. 

The  snow  made  white  night  gowns  for 
the  bushes. 

The  snow  hid  the  paths. 

We  can  find  the  paths  under  the  snow. 
Little  snow  birds  come  when  it  snows. 
Snow  is  soft,  and  cold,  and  white. 

We  can  make  snow  balls  out  of  the  snow. 
We  can  make  snow  men  out  of  the  snow. 
We  must  put  on  mittens  when  we  play  in 
the  snow. 

The  sun  melts  the  snow. 

It  takes  it  up  into  clouds  again. 

By  and  by  it  will  fall  softly  down  in  flakes. 
Then  we  can  play  with  it  again. 
“Whenever  a  snow  flake  leaves  the  sky 
It  turns  and  says  ‘Good-by,  good-by. 
Good-by,  dear  cloud,  so  cool  and  gray,’ 
Then  lightly  travels  on  its  way. 

“And  when  a  snow  flake  finds  a  tree, 
‘Good  day,’  it  says,  ‘Good  day  to  thee. 
You  are  so  bare  and  lonely,  dear. 

I’ll  rest  and  call  more  snow  flakes  here.’” 

Lillian  C.  Flint. 


Elementary 

By  Lillian  C. 

The  Oyster. 

Y'-^OU  had  oyster  soup  for  dinner.  Did  you 
ever  think  of  where  a  baby  oyster  lives, 
what  he  eats,  how  his  food  is  brought  to 
^  him,  who  are  his  enemies,  and  what  he 
does  to  protect  himself  against  them? 

At  first  the  oyster  is  in  a  tiny  egg,  so  little  that 
there  must  be  thousands  of  them  before  they  can 
be  seen.  After  floating  around  in  the  egg  for  a  few 
days  he  hatches  out  and  comes  up  to  the  top  of  the 
water.  There  he  swims  about  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine  for  some  hours  and  then  begins  to  sink, 
and  after  two  or  three  days  is  ready  to  fasten 
himself  to  something. 

Up  to  this  point  Nature  has  left  the  oyster 
without  any  protection  in  any  form.  He  is  for¬ 
tunate  if  he  even  gets  born  out  of  the  many 
thousand  eggs  that  his  mother  lays,  for  there  are 
thousands  of  fishes  that  are  on  the  watch  to  eat 
him  up.  But  Nature  managed  this  way:  She 
said,  “Never  mind,  I  will  provide  so  many  eggs 
that  if  one  in  a  thousand  lives,  it  will  be  enough.” 

When  the  wee  bag  of  jelly,  which  is  all  that  the 
baby  oyster  is  at  first,  gets  thru  swimming  and 
sinks,  as  soon  as  he  hits  a  rock  or  a  sunken  stick 
he  fastens  himself  to  it  and  never  moves  from  that 
place  as  long  as  he  lives.  Then  Nature  begins 
to  help  him;  she  begins  the  very  tiniest  bit  of 
armor  for  his  protection. 

This  wee  bit  of  armor  is  visible  only  with  the 
strongest  microscope,  for  altho  a  dozen  baby 
oysters  make  their  home  together,  they  will  not 
measure  more  than  an  inch.  But  tho  the  bit  of 
shell  is  so  small,  the  little  oyster  can  move  it  a 
little,  and  there  is  a  tiny  fringe  of  hairs  waving 
about  the  mouth,  and  thru  this  the  baby  breathes. 
If  these  hairs  get  clogged  with  sand  the  baby 
smothers. 

Now,  what  does  he  eat?  He  is  an  animal,  so 
like  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  he 
must  eat  plants.  He  cannot  eat  large  ones  he  is 
so  small,  but  all  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  there 
are  hosts  of  minute  plants,  most  of  them  strange 
forms,  not  like  any  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
and  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  well- 
known  trees  and  herbs  and  grasses  of  the  land 
except  that  they  can  take  the  matter  in  the  earth 
and  change  it  into  food  fit  for  animals. 

The  rivers  steal  the  bits  of  minerals  from  the 
mountains  and  banks,  the  tiny  plants  take  it  up, 
the  oyster  eats  them  and  thus  brings  this  material 
back  to  us.  The  ability  to  make  food  for  animals  out 
of  wee  bits  of  mineral  floating  about  in  the  ocean 
does  not  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  plant,  for 
these  tiny  plants  work  with  extraordinary  energy. 

The  so-called  black  water  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  feeding  ground  of  the  whale,  consists  of  a 
mass  of  these  plants  crowded  together  until  the 
whole  ocean  is  discolored  with  them. 

The  homestead  of  the  oyster  lies  where  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  ocean  wash  the  water  full  of  the  tiny 
plants  back  and  forth  thru  the  open  shells,  and 
the  gills  of  the  oyster  take  up  the  food. 

The  oyster,  once  he  is  anchored  where  he  is 
going  to  stay  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  grows  very 
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fast,  but  even  then,  before  he  can  get  his  shell 
large  enough  to  cover  all  his  body,  crabs  come 
and  eat  him  up  very  often. 

After  a  while  the  oyster  finds  that  his  lower 
shell  has  grown  much  larger  and  thicker  than  the 
upper  one,  and  shuts  down  into  it,  like  a  duck’s 
bill.  When  we  eat  oysters  raw,  the  lower  shell 
makes  a  good  dish  to  eat  them  in.  After  a  while 
his  body  is  shut  in  between  two  long,  concave 
doors,  which  are  made  of  limestone  and  are  fas¬ 
tened  together  at  one  end  like  a  long  book.  He 
always  lies  on  his  left  side. 

When  the  oyster  is  at  home  and  undisturbed 
the  shell  is  open,  but  when  anything  happens  to 
make  him  think  that  he  is  about  to  be  attacked, 
the  shell  closes  with  a  snap,  and  stays  shut  for  a 
long  time.  The  snapping  drives  out  the  water, 
together  with  any  irritating  matter  that  may  have 
found  its  way  in.  Some  think  that  this  snapping 
is  feeding,  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  serves 
to  drive  out  the  food  instead  of  taking  it  in. 

The  oyster  gets  the  limestone  for  his  shell  from 
the  lime  that  is  stored  up  in  the  wee  plants  from 
which  he  breakfasts,  lunches,  and  dines. 

The  thick  shell  is  Nature’s  way  of  providing 
defense.  She  does  not  require  him  to  float 
around  to  get  food;  she  brings  it  to  him  on  the 
waves,  and  the  oyster  sleepily  opens  his  mouth 
and  lets  the  nutritious  stream  flow  in  and  out. 

The  gills  of  the  oyster  are  two  fleshy  leaves 
that  lie  nearest  the  opening  of  the  shell.  They 
do  various  kinds  of  work.  They  act  as  a  pump 
for  getting  water;  a  cradle  for  the  eggs  before 
the  mother  sets  them  forth  to  hatch  out  in  the 
ocean,  and  they  also  get  the  food.  Their  surfaces 
have  a  sticky  substance  on  them,  and  the  little 
plants  floating  about  in  the  ocean  stick  fast  to 
the  gills  like  flies  to  fly  paper. 

If  Nature  had  left  the  oysters  exposed  in  a 
fleshy  mass,  as  they  are  in  the  grocer’s  pails,  with¬ 
out  a  shell,  she  would  have  had  to  give  them  a  bad 
taste  to  have  kept  them  alive.  As  it  is,  she  has 
given  the  oyster  strong  muscles  to  hold  its  doors 
against  intrusion,  a  triple  plate  of  limestone  over 
it,  and  the  foes  able  to  hurt  it  are  reduced  to  a 
small  number. 

Sometimes  a  sea-worm  bores  its  way  thru  the 
shell,  to  make  a  meal  of  the  oyster,  but  the  canny 
hermit  immediately  sets  to  work  and  indus¬ 
triously  builds  layer  after  layer  over  the  whole 
place  and  thus  plugs  up  the  hole  and  escapes. 

Great  storms  sweep  over  the  coast,  sometimes 
breaking  the  oyster  beds  where  they  lie  by 
thousands,  and  carrying  them  off  into  the  sea, 
cover  them  with  sand  and  silt  and  smother  them. 

Wedged  between  the  two  shells  is  an  elastic 
pad  like  a  piece  of  rubber,  and  this  acts  as  a  hinge. 
This  is  opened  and  shut  by  squeezing  the  rubber¬ 
like  matter  together  by  a  strong  muscle  that  is 
fastened  to  the  shell,  and  the  oyster  can  have  his 
house  open  or  closed  just  as  he  likes.  The  hard 
muscle  that  opens  and  closes  the  shell,  is  fas¬ 
tened  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and  shows  by  a 
dark  spot  on  the  shell. 

Some  think  that  when  the  muscle  is  broken 
the  oyster  is  dead,  but  this  is  not  the  case; 
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he  has  only  lost  the  power  of  shutting  his  door. 

Once  in  a  while  a  grain  of  sand  or  other  bit  of 
foreign  matter  gets  in  the  shell,  and  then  this 
canny  workman  covers  it  with  layer  after  layer 
of  shelly  matter.  It  is  said  that  pearls  are  made 
in  this  way.  At  any  rate,  as  long  as  the  oyster 
lives  he  makes  layer  after  layer  of  the  shelly  mat¬ 
ter,  and  adds  it  to  his  shell,  each  layer  being 
scarcely  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  re¬ 


sult  of  his  years  of  labor  is  a  solid  box  of  stone. 

The  Chinese  sometimes  put  little  images  of 
Buddha  into  theshells  of  the  giant  clam,  and 
they  are  covered  in  the  same  way  and  come  out 
wee  specimens  covered  with  mother  of  pearl. 

So  in  our  waters  the  oyster  makes  an  incon- 
ceivablyvast  amount  of  delicate,  nutritious  food 
without  the  aid  of  man.  It  is  a  harvest  that  no 
one  has  sown;  a  free  gift  of  bounteous  nature. 


Winter  in  Colonial  New  England. 

One  of  a  senes  of  outline  pictures  for  water  color,  copyright  by  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover,  Chicago. 


Homely  Talks  to  Young  Teachers 

By  Thomas  E.  Sanders,  Tennessee 


The  Teacher  and  the  Community. 

mHERE  are  two  sides  to  teaching — the  school¬ 
room  side,  and  the  public  or  community 
side.  You  can’t  teach  school  successfully 
without  being  master  of  the  first.  You 
can’t  hold  your  job  and  make  the  best  success  if 
you  are  indifferent  to  the  second.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  things  outside.  You  must  meet 
and  mingle  with  the  people.  You  must  under¬ 
stand  enough  of  human  nature  to  know  how  to 
do  this  successfully  and  yet  not  seem  to  strain  to 
do  so.  Confidence  in  yourself  without  excessive 
egotism,  a  knowledge  of  the  home  life  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  your  patrons,  the  ability  to  listen 
instead  of  talk,  these  will  help  you.  Then,  too, 
you  must  often  teach  your  patrons;  but  this 
requires  skill.  You  must  teach  them  as  tho  you 
taught  them  not.  You  must  be  diplomatic 
without  deceit  or  sham  or  show  of  weakness. 

Strict  etiquette  might  require  you  to  wait 
until  patrons  call  upon  you.  If  you  wait  until  they 
do  this  it  is  probable  you  will  know  few  of  your 
patrons.  The  teacher,  like  the  preacher,  if  he 
has  proper  personality,  may  ignore  many  of  the 
little  formalities.  Make  the  acquaintance  of 
your  patrons  early  in  the  term.  Be  cordial,  be 
pleasant,  be  brief.  Don’t  fawn,  don’t  bubble 
over,  don’t  find  fault,  don’t  tell  all  your  plans, 
don’t  make  glowing  promises.  Be  yourself,  but 
be  at  your  best.  Be  able  to  talk  something  be¬ 
sides  shop,  but  don’t  talk  Shakespeare,  politics, 
religion,  or  the  higher  criticism.  You  might 
soon  interest  your  patrons  in  the  second  and  third, 
but  the  first  and  last  they  may  know  little  about 
and  care  less.  Your  ability  as  a  mixer  is  tested 
by  your  power  to  talk  to  others  about  things  in 
which  they  are  interested.  The  hardest  clam 
will  open  if  you  know  what  springs  to  touch. 

Know  how  to  shake  hands.  You  are  judged 
often  by  the  handshake.  The  hand,  the  eye, 
the  voice — these  properly  used  quickly  break 
down  barriers  of  opposition  and  prejudice  and 
build  up  forces  in  your  favor.  It  is  unfortunate 
if  you  can  not  shake  hands  with  a  firm,  hearty 
grasp,  meet  the  eye  with  frankness  and  compos¬ 
ure,  and  speak  in  even,  well  modulated,  quieting 
tones.  If  your  handshake  is  passive  and  loose, 
Uriah  Heep-like,  if  your  eyes  look  aside  and 
ashamed,  and  your  voice  is  screechy  or  faltering, 
you  should  study  to  overcome  these  faults.  They 
will  tell  against  you  in  the  school-room  and  among 
the  patrons  and  the  public. 

Most  teachers  lack  poise.  You  may  call  it 
force  or  personality  if  you  choose — the  ability 
to  command  attention  and  respect,  and  to  mingle 
readily  among  the  best  business  and  professional 
men  of  the  community.  It  is  often  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience,  it  is  often  lack  of  knowledge  and  nar¬ 
row  vision.  It  is  frequently  bookishness  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  practical  side  of  the  world; 
it  is  sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  self-conscious 
feeling  that  one  should  apologize  for  being  a 
teacher.  Teachers  too  often  are  inclined  to 
whimper  and  whine,  to  seek  to  be  pitied  and 


petted,  to  feel  that  the  public  should  grant  them 
special  favors  and  attention,  instead  of  com¬ 
manding  the  respect  and  attention  of  the  com¬ 
munity  by  weight  of  their  own  strength  and 
personality. 

Strive  first  to  be  a  man  or  a  woman  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term — strong  mentally,  morally, 
physically,  with  personality  and  independence, 
but  without  rudeness.  Command  respect  as  a 
thinking  person,  avoid  eccentricities  and  parti¬ 
san  measures,  have  opinions  of  your  own  but 
without  flaunting  them  in  the  face  of  others  to 
provoke  combat  or  opposition.  Then  to  the 
respect  due  you  from  the  community  as  a  man  or 
a  woman  will  come,  if  your  teaching  justifies, 
the  additional  respect  due  you  as  a  teacher. 

The  teacher  should  be  the  apostle  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  a  living  example  of  the  best  products 
of  the  school  and  its  worth.  He  that  preaches 
right  living,  high  thinking,  and  the  power  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
State  should  be  a  worthy  example.  Of  all  per¬ 
sons,  the  teacher  should  be  the  champion  and 
defender  of  the  school.  His  power,  his  carriage, 
his  character,  his  thrift,  his  independence,  his 
zeal  in  good  works,  should  bear  testimony  and 
be  the  strongest  argument  for  the  schools.  A 
genuinely  good  teacher,  who  has  the  intellectual 
and  moral  force  to  be  a  man  among  men,  one 
whose  opinions  command  respect  among  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men,  such  a  teacher  in  a 
few  terms  will  create  a  public  sentiment  for  good 
schools  and  education  in  the  community  which 
will  bear  fruit  for  generations. 

As  long  as  the  teacher  is  a  weakling,  a  crank, 
an  upstart,  a  person  whose  opinion — if  he  has 
one — on  business  or  questions  of  the  day  would 
be  laughed  at  by  every  level-headed  business 
man  of  the  community,  there  is  little  sentiment 
for  schools  or  education  developed.  If  the  whole 
energy  of  the  teacher  is  absorbed  in  keeping  his 
problems  solved  in  advance  of  the  class,  if  his 
personal  appearance,  his  carriage,  his  address, 
his  thrift,  and  his  thoughts  are  below  those  of  the 
average  pa,tron  of  the  community,  many  of  whom 
have  had  little  or  no  schooling,  it  places  the  school 
on  the  defensive.  The  hard-headed,  but  sober- 
minded  man  will  look  upon  this  as  a  sample  and 
typical  product  of  the  best  of  the  schools,  and 
regrets  less  that  he  did  not  have  more  advantage 
of  them. 

My  contention  is,  that  the  teacher  should  be  a 
strong  personality,  a  worthy  product  of  the  school, 
a  person  whose  judgment  of  school,  of  business, 
of  the  questions  of  the  day,  is  good.  He  should 
embody  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  forceful,  suc¬ 
cessful  career.  With  such  a  teacher  the  schools 
will  become  what  they  should  be.  Buildings 
and  equipments  will  be  furnished.  The  com¬ 
munity  will  be  generous  and  look  upon  the  school 
as  a  safe  investment,  every  dollar  of  which  pays 
golden  dividends. 

When  teachers  possess  the  strength,  the  poise; 
the  diplomacy  they  should,  good  things  will  fol 
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low  for  the  schools.  Such  teachers  will  answer 
effectively  a  few  principles  which  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools  in  some 
communities.  My  Scotch-Irish  blood  always 
tingles  when  I  hear  them  mentioned.  If  the 
teacher  can  not  successfully  defend  the  school, 
who  can? 

There  is  a  lingering  sentiment  sometimes  met 
among  would-be-blue-bloods  with  more  money 
than  brains,  that  the  schools — the  public  schools 
— are  pauper  schools,  or  at  least  schools  for  poor 
people  only.  Such  sentiment  in  free  America 
seems  little  less  than  treason,  I  remember  to 
have  heard  it  first  from  a  native  of  New  York, 
a  physician,  a  graduate  from  a  Church-endowed 
school,  for  whose  maintenance  the  contribution 
box  was  passed  at  regular  intervals,  and  into 
which  many  a  washerwoman  dropped  a  higher 
percentage  of  her  earnings  than  the  physician 
gave  the  Church  of  his  in  a  year.  Yet  this  good, 
hypocritically  pious  man  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
maintaining  a  State  University  at  public  ex¬ 
pense,  and  kept  private  tutors  for  his  children 
that  they  might  not  associate  with  every  man’s 
children  in  the  schools!  There  could  be  no  better 
indictment  of  his  own  education.  The  best  les¬ 
son  his  boy  may  ever  learn  may  be  when  he 
measures  himself  with  the  boy  of  the  washer¬ 
woman,  and  finds  that  her  boy  has  the  better 
brains.  This  physician  did  not  seem  to  think 
himself  a  partaker  of  charity  or  a  beneficiary  of 
the  Government  when  he  received  his  mail  at 
Uncle  Sam’s  office  or  drove  over  the  smooth 
macadamized  road  built  at  public  expense. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate,  not  simply 
the  poor,  but  all.  Her  schools  are  maintained  as 
a  public  necessity,  and  for  the  whole  people,  and 
the  patron  of  the  public  school  is  no  more  a  par¬ 
taker  of  charity  or  no  more  a  pauper  from  that 
cause  than  if  he  receives  his  mail  at  the  public 
post-office,  uses  the  well-paved  streets,  or  drinks 
from  the  public  fountain.  There  are  some  things 
the  public  can  do  more  efficiently  than  any  indi¬ 
vidual  can  do  them.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  is  benefited  by  good  public  schools;  the 
bachelor  and  the  childless  family,  as  well  as  the 
family  with  children. 

Another  fallacy  the  teacher  should  correct  is 
the  feeling  that  people  are  not  able  to  support 
the  schools.  Now,  the  following  principle  is 
almost  axiomatic.  -‘A  people  can  not  be  pauper¬ 
ized  by  local  taxes  applied  to  local  purposes.” 
Very  little  of  the  school-tax  ever  leaves  the 
school  district  or  community.  The  teacher  is 
often  of  the  community,  and  often  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  neighborhood.  If  the  teacher  is  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  he  usually  boards  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  percentage  of  his  salary  is  not  large  after  all 
expenses  are  paid.  The  expense  of  wood  and 
supplies  is  often  spent  in  the  district,  and  the 
school  money  that  leaves  a  district  is  very  seldom 
a  large  amount — not  often  as  much  as  is  paid  by 
the  State  or  general  fund. 

In  1898,  when  the  cry  from  Cuba  came,  no 
one  thought  we  were  too  poor  to  help  her.  No 
one  thought  for  a  moment  we  were  too  poor  to 
send  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  our  soldiers  to  restore  order, 
recently.  Consider,  however,  the  cost  of  our 


war  with  Spain  as  compared  with  the  money  we 
spent  in  the  same  time  fighting  ignorance  and 
in  training  young  people  for  future  usefulness. 

Americans  are  few  who  do  not  take  pride  in 
our  large  and  growing  Navy.  The  launching 
of  a  war  ship  is  a  thrilling  event  to  the  nation. 
The  question  of  giving  a  silver  set  to  the  Tennes¬ 
see  has  occupied  almost  as  much  space  in  the 
daily  papers  of  Nashville  for  the  last  two  years 
as  has  been  used  in  discussing  education.  After 
all  the  stir  and  noise,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  whole  object  of  the  Tennessee  is  to  destroy 
life  and  property.  The  cost  of  that  vessel  would 
maintain  our  State  University  for  years.  People 
go  wild  with  enthusiasm  over  our  glorious  battle¬ 
ship,  and  declare  we  are  unable  to  support  schools! 

The  Carpenter. 

(Winter  Plays  and  Activities. — Continued  from  page  329.) 

1.  Sawing  with  Hand-saw. 

Ready:  Position!  Right  foot  forward  place, 
right  hand  grasping  handle  of  saw,  arm  bent  at 
elbow,  elbow  drawn  back,  trunk  inclined  slightly 
forward  from  waist,  head  and  chest  high. 

Or:  Feet  slightly  apart,  trunk  forward  bend. 

Right  arm  forward  and  downward  thrust. 

Order:  Ready — Position  (8)  Po-sition! 

Could  pretend  to  rest  board  on  desk,  and,  hold¬ 
ing  it  firm  with  left  hand,  saw  with  right;  or, 
resting  board  on  seat,  hold  it  with  left  knee  and 
add  trunk  bending  to  movement.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  sawing  could  actually  be  done. 

2.  Planing. 

Ready:  Position!  Right  foot  forward  place, 
right  hand  holding  plane.  Move  arm  from  left 
to  right,  in  front  of  body,  elbow  bent. 

Order:  Ready— Position  (8)  Po-sition! 

Desk  may  be  used  as  carpenter’s  bench. 


A  Blizzard  Song. 

By  Bertha  Bush. 

Sing  for  the  blizzard. 

The  jolly,  jolly  blizzard! 

Sing,  sing!  The  storm  king 
Holds  all  things  in  his  sway. 

Shout  for  the  blizzard. 

The  boisterous,  hearty  blizzard! 

Shout,  shout!  He  calls  out 
His  sprites  of  storm  to-day. 

CHORUS. 

Whirling,  swirling,  racing,  chasing. 

Fly  the  flakes  of  snow. 

While  the  lusty,  gusty  blizzard 
Whistles  as  they  go. 

•  Repeat  the  chorus  with  that  peculiar  whistling 
sound  that  is  made  by  holding  the  tongue  in 
front  of  the  upper  teeth  and  blowing  thru  the 
orifice,  and  imitates  almost  exactly  the  whistling 
of  the  wind.  For  a  bit  of  exercise,  let  the  pupils 
act  out  this  song.  Appoint  a  jolly  small  boy 
for  the  blizzard  and  let  him  call  out  his  school¬ 
mates  one  by  one  for  storm  sprites.  When  all 
are  on  the  floor,  let  them  dance  and  whirl  about 
like  snowflakes,  while  the  school  whistles. 
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Designed  for  the  Blackboard  by  G.  H.  Shorey. 


Hints  and  Helps 


Plans, 
Metbods, 
Devices,  and 
Suggestions 


from  tbe 
Workshops 
of  many 
Teachers 


This  feature,  originally  planned  for  Institute  and  Prinvarv  School  has  nrovert 
teachera  that  it  has  been  copied  by  nearly  every  educational  peri- 
oical  in  the  country.  Teachers  Magazine  will  continue  to  publish  th^ff  to 

like  nothing  better  than  that  he 
to  insit  the  school-rooms  of  every  one  of  the  the  hundred  thousand 
magazine.  What  an  abundance  of  good  things  he 
'k  cannot  be.  The  next  best  plan  is  to  have  the  teachere  aid 

+  writing  out  the  devices  and  plans  and  thoughts  that  have  proved 
*  -n  u®™'  contribute  from  the  store  of  your  expenence’ 

A  good  book  will  be  sent  for  every  contribution  accepted  for  this  department. 


Friday  Afternoon  Exercises. 

I  have  divided  my  older  pupils  (from  the  fourth 
grade  up),  into  three  sections.  These  sections  I 
have  made  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  both  as  to 
number  and  ability  of  pupils. 

Each  section  prepares  some  sort  of  literary 
work  for  each  week.  For  example,  I  may  tell 
Section  I  to  prepare  a  declamation  for  the  coming 
Friday;  Section  II  a  composition;  and  Section 
III  a  description.  Then  the  next  week  I  reverse 
matters,  and  assign  to  Section  II  the  declamation, 
etc.  In  this  way  each  section  will  have  a  declama¬ 
tion  every  three  weeks,  and  since  they  have  that 
length  of  time  to  hunt  it  up  and  commit  it,  I 
insist  that  they  get  something  worth  memorizing. 

In  the  written  work  I  try.  to  have  something 
new  each  week.  Once  every  few  weeks  I  let  one 
section  debate  against  another  section,  and  I  have 
been  more  than  pleased  each  time  at  the  interest 
the  children  take  in  their  side  of  the  debate. 

They  enjoy  writing  imaginary  autobiographies 
very  much.  I  have  three  kinds  to  select  from 
— animals;  plants,  and  inanimate  objects.  His¬ 
torical,  geographical,  and  physiological  subjects 
are  good,  altho  some  pupils  will  insist  on  using 
the  words  of  the  book  instead  of  their  own,  and 
these  must  be  watched.  This  is  also  true  of  biog¬ 
raphies  and  so  we  do  not  have  so  many  of  these 
subjects  that  carry  with  them  a  temptation  to 
plagiarize. 

Descriptions  are  excellent.  They  can  be  of 
two  kinds — real,  and  imaginary.  Next  week  I 
am  going  to  furnish  an  outline  and  give  to  Sec¬ 
tion  I  an  imaginary  description  of  Winter 
Morning,”  and  to  Section  II  i‘An  Evening  in 
June.” 

Reproductions  are  also  good.  At  first  I  let 
them  choose  their  own  poem  or  story;  but  since 
we  have  our  library  I  have  been  assigning  to  each 
one  a  poem  or  story,  as  it  may  be.  In  this  way 
I  hope  to  get  them  acquainted  with  good  litera¬ 
ture  and  noble  writers.  The  department  in  this 
magazine  headed  Children  from  Other  Lands,” 
has  been  a  help.  Each  month  I  have  read  aloud 
to  the  whole  school  these  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  stories  about  other  children,  and  then  have 


called  upon  one  of  the  sections  to  write  all  they 
can  remember  about  it. 

Then;  besides,  we  often  have  compositions. 
I  assign  the  subjects,  and  always  try  to  give  some¬ 
thing  that  will  make  them  -‘think,”  as  one  of  my 
girls  expresses  it.^  If  the  subject  is  hard  I  help 
them  to  outline  it  and  talk  with  them  about  it 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  productions  are  handed 
to  me  not  later  than  Thursday.  I  then  correct 
mistakes  and  write  at  the  bottom  of  each,  “good” 
or  “excellent,”  according  to  the  merit  I  think  it 
deserves. 

West  Virginia.  Ethel  Walter. 


Postal  Cards. 

A  little  girl  of  six  years  has  learned  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  well 
as  many  other  important  facts  pertaining  to  our 
early  history,  from  her  collection  of  souvenir 
postal  cards. 

In  the  beginning  her  uncle,  then  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  sent  her  a  card  illustrating  Paul  Revere’s 
Ride.  This  called  forth  a  number  of  questions, 
some  of  which  were  answered  by  hearing  Long¬ 
fellow’s  poem.  Then  followed  a  postal  with 
a  picture  of  the  Battle  Ground  at  Concord,  Mass.; 
Boulder,  Lexington,  Mass. ;  Bunker  HilljMonument, 
etc.,  and  lessons  in  earlyAmerican  history  had  been 
learned  without  effort  or  books. 

It  would  seem  that  this  fad  for  collecting  pos¬ 
tals,  so  popular  at  present,  could  be  put  to  good 
use  by  the  teachers  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
would  be  work  along  the  line  of  least  resistance; 
as  so  much  interest  is  shown  in  them  just  now. 

By  helping  the  pupils  to  group  the  cards,  other 
lessons  than  mere  facts  are  learned.  Some  of 
the  cards  published  are  bad  in  coloring,  but 
many  are  very  good,  and  will  suffice  until  the 
day  arrives  when  more  expensive  pictures  can 
be  obtained. 

Many  facts  about  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  could  be  studied,  such  as  public 

Your  Druggist  Will  Tell  You  That  Murine  Eye  Remedy 
Cures  Eyes.  Makes  Weak  Eyes  Strong — Doesn’t  Smart. 
Soothes  Eye  Pain — Sells  for  50c. 
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buildings  like  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall  at  Philadelphia,  or  memorial 
arches  in  every  town  where  one  exists,  or  other 
form  of  monument  erected  to  commemorate 
some  person  or  event. 

These  little  souvenirs  will  not  tell  all  there  is 
to  know,  but  the  child  will  be  incited  to  more 
knowledge,  which  he  can  obtain  for  himself  later. 
It  will  be  a  frame-work  on  which  he  can  build. 

New  York.  A.  J.  L. 


Hints  for  Country  Teachers. 

Work  in  country  schools,  where  often  all  grades 
are  found,  from  beginners  to  those  taking  high 
school  subjects,  must  necessarily  be  hard  for  the 
teacher.  But  like  many  other  kinds  of  work,  it 
loses  many  of  its  disagreeable  features  if  prop¬ 
erly  planned. 

Half  an  hour's  planning  after  school  hours  will 
save  double  that  time  in  the  next  day’s  work. 
How  easy  it  is  to  say,  I  will  copy  that  list  of 
cities  on  the  blackboard,  or  look  up  that  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  library,  or  select  a  sketch  for  you  to 
copy,”  and  then  forget  all  about  it  until  the  time 
comes  for  it  to  be  used  and  you  are  reminded  of 
it  by  some  pupil.  Or,  if  the  pupils  are  of  an 
uninterested  class  they  do  not  mention  it  at  all; 
but  leave  you  to  wonder  why  they  have  so  much 
time  to  get  into  mischief. 

If  at  night  you  carefully  review  the  work  of 
each  class  for  the  next  day,  you  can  decide  on 
the  class-work  you  will  give,  and  if  any  prepara¬ 
tion  is  needed  you  can  make  it.  Of  course,  for 
many  of  the  classes  none  will  be  needed,  but  it 
is  a  great  relief  in  the  morning  to  think  that  you 
are  well  prepared  for  the  day’s  work. 

Much  of  the  so-called  Busy  Work  would  not 
be  needed  if  lessons  were  assigned  more  carefully. 
For  instance,  if  the  geography  lesson  is  to  be 
rather  an  easy  one,  arrange  for  a  more  difficult 
one  in  English.  With  so  much  class-work  it  is 
hard  to  remember  just  what  work  has  been 
assigned  each  grade  unless  previously  planned. 

With  so  many  grades  and  classes  it  sometimes 
seems  impossible  to  give  the  proper  amount  of 
time  to  class-work,  answer  necessary  questions, 
and  preserve  order,  and  the  end  of  the  day  is  apt 
to  find  the  teacher  a  nervous  wreck.  Learned 
people  tell  us  it  is  folly  to  hurry;  and  repeat 
the  old  maxim  h  Haste  makes  waste,”  which 
is  doubtless  true,  but  does  not  help  much  toward 
a  solution  of  the  problem. 

If  the  teacher  can  keep  cool  and  collected,  her 
voice  low,  and  the  children  are  trained  to  come 
quickly  and  quietly  to  class,  it  will  do  much  toward 
helping  matters. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  answer  questions  from 
pupils  at  their  seats  while  you  are  having  a  reci¬ 
tation.  Unless  in  case  of  an  emergency  compel 
all  questions  to  be  asked  between  classes,  when 
you  can  make  a  tour  of  the  room,  and  answer  them. 

It  is  better  to  take  the  time  allotted  for  class- 
work  in  thoroly  explaining  the  work  to  be  done 
on  the  succeeding  day,  than  in  giving  oral  drill, 
for  unless  you  do  this  you  are  sure  to  be  deluged 


with  questions  about  it  the  next  day  just  when 
you  are  very  busy  and  need  the  time  for  some¬ 
thing  else. 

Number  work  for  the  primary  grades  is  usu¬ 
ally  placed  on  the  blackboard.  If  it  is  a  drill  on 
any  of  the  four  combinations  and  you  use  the 
signs,  plus,  minus,  etc.,  put  the  work  in  vertical 
lines.  Then  at  night,  by  erasing  the  first  column 
of  figures  and  substituting  others,  you  have 
changed  your  examples  for  another  day. 

A  copying  pad  or  hectograph  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over,  especially  if  you  are  cramped 
for  blackboard  room.  This  is  easily  made  at 
home.  If  by  accident  the  surface  of  the  hecto- 
^aph  gets  rough  or  some  foreign  matter  gets  in 
it.  heat  it  on  the  stove.  It  will  dissolve  and  can 
be  strained  back  into  the  dish  and  be  as  good  as 
ever,  only  perhaps  a  trifle  thinner. 

New  York.  Ada  B.  Mead. 


Blue  Blood 

May  Be  Aristocratic,  But  It’s  Liable  To 
Cause  Cold  Hands  and  Feet. 

Wherever  the  ideas  that  blue-blooded  ancestry 
is  the  best  may  have  originated,  the  fact  is, 
physiologically  speaking,  blue  blood  is  bad  blood. 

That  is  to  say,  the  blood  in  the  veins  which  is 
dark  and  appears  blue  through  the  white  skin, 
is  that  portion  of  the  blood  stream  laden  with 
the  waste  of  refuse  material  of  the  system,  after 
the  red  blood  (arterial)  has  carried  real  food  to 
the  tissues.  ‘‘Red  blood”  is  to-day  the  mark 
of  Nature’s  aristocrat. 

When,  from  imperfect  nutrition,  the  blood 
loses  its  rich  color  and  becomes  dark  or  “blue” 
the  result  is  cold  hands  and  feet,  and  more  or 
less  palpitation  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  general 
weakness.  Coffee  drinking,  in  many  persons, 
causes  blue  blood  and  does  not  insure  any  coat- 
of-arms  or  ancient  pedigree — except  the  ancient 
habit  of  coffee  drinking  itself.  A  “blue-blooded” 
woman  writes: 

“I  drank  coffee  for  ten  years,  my  head  was 
dizzy,  I  had  constant  heartburn,  could  not  sleep 
nights,  my  hands  and  feet  were  cold  summer  and 
winter,  my  blood  was  poor  and  thin  (Blue  Blcod) ! 

“Seeing  so  much  said  in  praise  of  Postum  in 
the  papers,  my  husband  and  I  decided  to  try  it. 
That  was  more  than  a  year  ago  and  we  have  used 
it  ever  since. 

“Now  my  head  is  not  dizzy,  my  hands  and  feet 
are  always  warm,  my  nerves  are  steady  and  I 
can  sleep  all  night.  A  few  weeks  ago,  calling  at 
a  friend’s  house,  they  said,  ‘What  in  the  world 
have  you  been  doing?  You  look  ten  years 
younger.  I  never  saw  you  look  so  well.’ 

“  When  I  told  them  it  was  on  account  of  Postum, 
that  I  had  quit  drinking  coffee,  they  could  hardly 
believe  it.  But  some  time  after  that  they  told 
me  they  had  been  using  Postum,  too,  bad  quit 
coffee  and  were  so  much  better  every  way.” 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Don’t  fail  to  read  booklet,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 
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How  to  Make  Colored  Crayons. 

Colored  crayons  are  commonly  regarded  by 
teachers  and  pupils  as  one  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
school-room.  In  some  schools  if  they  are  used 
at  all  they  must  be  purchased  a  few  at  a  time  by 
the  teacher.  Few  people  know  that  the  common 
crayon  can  be  transformed,  at  slight  cost,  into 
as  fine  colored  crayons  as  any  teacher  could  wish 
to  use. 

All  that  is  needed  is  a  few  bottles,  a  cup,  and 
a  few  packages  of  '‘Diamond  Dyes.”  Any  of 
the  following  colors  work  well,  but  probably  the 
first  five  will  be  all  that  are  needed.  Yellow  for 
cotton,  eosine,  light  blue,  ^een,  Bismarck,  gar¬ 
net,  cardinal  red,  crimson,  violet,  purple  for  wool. 

Moisten  the  dye  with  a  little  cold  water,  then 
add  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Keep  in  bottles  for 
use  either  for  ink,  colored  crayons,  diagrams,  map 
coloring,  or  any  other  of  the  various  uses  of  the 
dyes  not  directly  connected  with  the  school¬ 
room. 

Use  the  common  school  crayons,  the  soft  finish. 
Place  as  many  as  are  needed  in  the  cup  and  pour 
on  dye  to  cover  them.  Let  it  stand  about  ten 
minutes.  Then  pour  off  the  dye,  to  be  kept  for 
further  use.  Place  the  wet  crayons  where  they 
will  be  kept  warm  about  twelve  hours.  If  the 
pupils  assist  in  making  them  there  will  be  an 
increased  appreciation,  for  children  are  always 
interested  in  things  that  they  can  make  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Vermont.  D.  D. 


Geographical  Conundrums. 

After  completing  our  study  of  Europe  my  fifth 
year  pupils  were  very  much  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  out  the  following  conundrums  on  cities,  rivers, 
and  countries  of  that  continent,  some  of  which 
were  original  by  the  class.  We  have  also  done 
this  kind  of  work  with  cities  of  the  United  States. 
They  become  intensely  interested  in  trying  to 
work  out  new  ones,  and  it  has  helped  to  fix  names 
and  locations  more  firmly  in  their  minds. 

I. 

EUROPE— I.  CITIES. 

1.  To  wander. 

2.  A  very  good  person;  a  man’s  name;  a  village. 

3.  A  kind  of  carpet. 

•  4.  A  man’s  name;  not  out;  a  village. 

5.  To  peel;  to  be. 

6.  Covering  of  a  nut;  a  man’s  name. 

7.  A  girl’s  name;  a  biscuit. 

8.  Angry;  to  put  out  of  the  way. 

9.  To  ovm;  a  pronoun. 

10.  A  kind  of  meat;  a  village. 

11.  A  plant;  an  animal. 

12.  A  garment;  a  lion’s  home. 

13.  To  pound;  many  good  things  to  eat. 

14.  To  recline;  not  off. 

15.  To  disfigure;  refers  to  selling. 

16.  An  organ  of  the  body;  a  puddle  of  water. 

17.  Rings;  not  slow. 

18.  A  transparent  substance;  to  move. 

19.  A  girl’s  name;  an  exclamation;  an  ad- 
iective. 

20.  To  hurt  by  fire. 

21.  Two  girls’  names. 


II.  COUNTRIES. 

1.  Big  fish. 

2.  To  hurry;  an  adjective. 

3.  That  which  causes  disease;  an  adjective;  a 
question. 

4.  Anger;  not  water. 

5.  A  lion’s  home;  a  scratch. 

6.  Not  you;  to  keep  score. 

7.  A  city  near  water;  not  I;  a  girl. 

8.  An  opening;  not  water. 

9.  A  bird. 

10.  Used  in  frying. 

III.  RIVERS. 

1.  The  outside  of  an  orange. 

2.  A  boy’s  name;  a  pronoun;  the  maker  of 
honey. 

3.  Belonging  to  you;  the  whole. 

4.  A  net  for  catching  fish. 

5.  A  part  of  the  leg;  to  look. 

6.  A  boy’s  name. 

7.  Two  letters  of  the  alphabet. 


After  Typhoid 

The  Insatiable  Appetite  Must  Be  Carefully 

Watched. 

An  attack  of  typhoid  fever  usually  leaves  one 
with  an  enormous  appetite.  The  wasted  body 
cries  out  for  food  material  to  repair  the  loss  of 
body  tissues. 

If  care  is  not  used,  the  weakened  digestive 
organs  may  be  overwhelmed  before  thej^  have 
become  strong. 

There  is  no  food  that  has  the  tissue-building 
and  energy-producing  qualities  equal  to  Grape- 
Nuts. 

This  food  is  predigested — the  organs  are 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  digesting  it;  it  is 
concentrated — affording  much  nourishment  with 
little  bulk;  contains  all  the  essential  food  ele¬ 
ments  for  repair  and  energy.  It  is  therefore 
valuable  under  conditions  of  health  as  well  as 
convalescence. 

A  Calif,  young  lady  learned  the  truth  about 
Grape-Nuts.  She  YTites: 

-‘About  four  years  ago  I  had  a  severe  attack 
of  typhoid  fever.  After  recovering  I  had  a  wild 
longing  for  food  which  nothing  seemed  to  satisfy. 

-  I  tried  the  best  of  everything,  but  was  always 
weak  and  hungry.  A  change  to  a  milder  climate 
did  not  mend  matters — food  did  not  agree  with  me. 

‘‘A  friend  persuaded  me  to  try  Grape-Nuts. 
To  my  great  surprise  I  did  not  experience  that 
hungry  feeling  between  meals.  It  was  a  great 
relief  and  I  kept  on  eating  it  with  great  benefit. 

‘‘Grape-Nuts  not  only  relieved  that  wild 
craving  for  food,  but  made  me  stronger  in  mind 
and  body — relieved  the  old  headaches,  weakness, 
strengthened  my  nerves  so  that  I  was  easily  able 
to  do  my  work. 

I  have  never  tired  of  Grape-Nuts  as  one  does 
of  most  cereal  foods.  My  friends  were  so  sur¬ 
prised  at  my  improved  condition  after  eating 
Grape-Nuts  regularly,  that  many  have  benefited 
by  my  experience.”  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.;  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  famous  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s 
a  reason.” 
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ANSWERS. 

I.  CITIES. 

1.  Rome. 

2.  St.  Petersburg. 

3.  Brussels. 

4.  Ed  in  burg  (h). 

5.  Par  (e)  is. 

6.  Ber  lin. 

7.  Lis  bon. 

8.  Mad  rid. 

9.  Hav(e)  (her)  Havre. 

10.  Hamburg. 

11.  Mos(s)  cow. 

12.  Dres(s)  den. 

13.  Hammer  fe(a)st. 

14.  Ly  on. 

15.  Mar  (sales)  seilles. 

16.  Liver  pool. 

17.  Bel(l)  fast. 

18.  Glas(s)  go(w). 

19.  (Jen-o-a)  Gen  o  a. 

20.  (Burn)  Bern. 

21.  (Jen  Eva)  Gen  eva. 

II.  COUNTRIES. 

1.  W(h)ales. 

2.  (Rush-a)  Russia. 

3.  Germ  an  (wh)y. 

4.  Ire  land. 

5.  Den  mark. 

6.  I  tal(l)y. 

7.  Port  (yo)u  gal. 

8.  Hol(e)  land. 

9.  Turkey. 

10.  Greece. 

III.  RIVERS. 

1.  (Rind)  Rhine. 

2.  Dan  u  b(e). 

3.  (Yo)Ural(l). 

4.  Seine. 

5.  (Knee  peer)  Dnie  per. 

6.  Clyde. 

7.  (L  B)  El  be. 

N.  J.  Etta  A.  Burchard. 

Royalty  at  School! 

Our  school-room  is  frequently  converted  into 
a  royal  court.  My  chair  serves  as  a  throne,  and 
proud  indeed  is  the  little  king  or  queen  who  fills 
it  as  each  child  of  the  class  marches  by  and  gra¬ 
ciously  announces  a  piece  of  news  to  his  or  her 
sovereign.  That  is,  as  we  have  decided,  either 
to  spell  a  difficult  word  from  the  lesson  or  repeat 
part  of  a  specialized  table. 

If  done  correctly,  the  one  on  the  throne  touches 
him  with  his  scepter  (a  pencil)  and  he  moves  on 
to  his  seat. 

Play,  you  say.  Surely!  But  not  only  do  the 
little  subjects  make  desperate  efforts  to  tell  their 
news  well,  and  I  know  they  do  not  forget  soon  that 
2X9=18,  or  that  c-r-o-w-n  spells  crown,  but  they 
are  taking  first  steps  in  civics.  The  approval 
of  higher  authority  is  wonderfully  pleasing. 

Penn.  E.  Maie  Seyfert. 


A  Zone  Chart. 

The  following  has  proved  helpful  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  geography  : 

I  cut  a  large  circular  piece  of  of  manila  paper 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  earth,  and  with  a  colored  pencil  marked 
the  equator,  tropics,  arctic  and  antarctic  circles 
upon  it. 

This  was  tacked  upon  the  wall.  Then  I 
requested  pupils  to  bring  to  school  pictures  relat- 

The  fact  that  most  diseases  arise  from  an  impure  or  low  condition  of  the 
blood,  is  fully  poven  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


ing  to  life  in  the  different  zones.  Many  were 
brought,  and  these  I  pasted  on  in  their  respective 
places. 

In  the  North  Frigid  Zone  were  pictures  of 
Eskimos  and  their  igloos,  seals,  and  polar  bears. 

The  Temperate  Zones  had  pictures  of  animals 
found  there,  and  those  showing  the  different  occu¬ 
pations,  as  harvesting  wheat,  cattle  grazing,  etc. 

The  Torrid  Zone  had  pictures  of  elephants,  lions, 
cotton  picking,  harvesting  coffee,  etc.,  while  the 
South  Frigid  Zone  had  pictures  of  snow  and  ice. 

I  kept  this  on  the  wall  during  the  entire  school 
year,  adding  more  pictures  as  they  were  brought; 
until  it  was  full.  The  children  were  interested 
in  collecting  the  pictures  and  it  helped  them  a 
great  deal  in  their  geography  'work. 

Wisconsin.  Emma  Johnson. 


Colored  Hundreds. 

The  following  I  found  a  very  helpful  plan  to 
prevent  whispering. 

I  utilize  the  top  of  my  blackboard  by  writing; 
in  colored  crayon,  the  given  name  of  each  pupil. 
Below  each  name,  at  the  beginning  of  each  month; 
is  one  hundred,  also  marked  in  colored  crayons. 

When  a  child  is  discovered  whispering  or 
making  unnecessary  noise,  I  write  his  name  on  a 
slip  of  paper  kept  on  my  desk  for  this  purpose. 
The  next  morning  I  change  the  deportment-mark 
of  any  child  whose  name  I  have  on  my  list.  But 
to  encourage  them  to  win  back  their  -‘hundred,” 
on  each  day  a  child  is  good  I  ‘‘give  back”  two 
per  cent. 

Thus,  on  Monday,  if  Willie  is  seen  whispering 
twice  he  has  but  -“ninety-six”  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  but  if  he  does  not  whisper  or  otherwise  mis¬ 
behave  he  has  “ninety-eight”  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

I  have  found  this  an  excellent  plan.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  how  the  children  will  strive  to  keep 
their  “colored  hundred,”  for  after  the  deport¬ 
ment  is  once  changed  all  markings  are  in  white 
crayon.  The  parents  will  aid  in  this  too.  One 
of  my  little  boys  received  a  dollar  for  keeping: 
his  hundred  a  month. 

Michigan.  Pearl  Zeigler. 

The  Blood  Medicine 

that  “puts  a  new  life  into  your  veins,  a  new  strength 
into  your  muscles,  a  new  lightness  into  your  step  ; 
makes  you  feel  better,  look  better,  eat  and  sleep 
better;  strengthens  your  shoulders  for  the  burdens 
they  must  bear,  and  makes  the  hardest  work  lighter 
and  the  darkest  day  brighter.” — 

That  medicine  is  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  like  it  for  building  up  the  whole 
system. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Ordway,  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  writes :  “I  had 
that  tired  feeling  which  makes  one  feel  that  one  is  liable  to  have 
a  run  of  serious  sickness,  and  so  1  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It 
was  just  the  medicine  1  needed.  It  gave  me  a  good  appetite, 
steadied  my  nerves,  had  good  effect  on  my  blood,  and  completely 
overcame  that  tired  feeling.” 

Insist  on  having 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

In  usual  liquid  form,  or  in  chocolated  tablets  under  the 
protected  trade  name  Sarsatabs.  lOO  doses  $\. 
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The  delicious  Cod  Liver  Prepara¬ 
tion  Without  Oil. 

Vinol  contains  all  the  medicinal 
elements  of  cod  liver  oil  actually 
taken  from  fresh  cods’  livers,  but 
no  oil.  The  oil,  having  no  value  as 
medicine  or  food,  is  thrown  away. 

Vinol  is  therefore  better  than  old- 
fashioned  cod  liver  oil  and  emul¬ 
sions  to  restore  health  for 

Old  people,  delicate  children,  weak 
run-down  persons,  and  after  sick¬ 
ness,  colds,  coughs,  bronchitis  and 
all  throat  and  lung  troubles. 

Get  it  at  THE  Leading  Drug  Stores  Everywhere 
Exclusive  agency  given  to  one  druggist  in  a  place 
CHESTER  KENT  &  CO.,  CHEMrsTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


a  0  and  \/nique  0  0 


Rhymes  lor 
Little  Hands 

By  MAUD  BURNHAM 


A  book  of  original  plays  for  the  hands  and 
fingers.  The  text  is  written  in  delightful 
versf*,  and  the  volume  is  ill  ustrated  wit  n  o  v^er 
one  hundred  half-tone  pictures  made  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  author.  The 
f'ook  contains  an  introductory  note  by  Miss 
Lucy  Wheelock,  and  is  one  of  importance 
to  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers. 

Price,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  $1.00 


Milton  Bradley  Co. 

“PuhlUherJ!  Springfield,  Mass. 

New  York  a  Boston  a  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  0  San  Francisco 

W  rite  and  ask  us  about  the  valuable  books  we 
are  giving  away  with  Kindergarten  Review 


Watertown  Compositions. 

By  SuPT.  Frank  r  Page,  Watertown, 
Mass, 

Here  are  some  stories  written  by  our 
primary  children.  Except  that  in  three 
or  four  cases  a  misspelled  word  has  been 
corrected,  they  are  just  as  originally 
written.  I  call  them  good  because  they 
are  simple  and  sincere  and  childlike. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  fine  hand  of 
the  teacher.  They  were  not  ground 
out.  The  children  did  them  all  them¬ 
selves  readily  and  happily 

The  Wind. 

I  am  the  wind.  I  am  very  cold.  I 
make  children  run  into  their  houses. 
They  are  afraid  of  me  all  right.  Some 
boys  like  to  have  me  some  days.  I  know 
what  they  want  me  for.  They  want  me 
to  blow  their  kites  far  up  in  the  air.  I 
help  birds  to  fly,  I  blow  them  up  in  the 
sky.  And  I  make  school  flags  wave.  I 
blow  the  clothes  that  are  hung  out  to 
dry.  I  blow  off  children’s  hats  and  make 
the  girls’  hair  fly  away  back.  I  make  the 
ships  go  faster.  I  make  the  water  freeze 
and  let  boys  skate  on  it.  I  blow  people 
along  the  streets.  Some  of  them  I  tum¬ 
ble  down  hills  because  I  blow  them  so 
hard  with  my  strong  breath.  I  sing  very 
sweetly,  and  here  is  the  song:  “Yooo, 
yooo,  yooo.”  With  my  song  that  I  sing 
I  make  the  children  afraid.  They  think 
I  am  the  boogy  man  and  they  begin  to 
cry. 

Paul  Frijio,  Grade  III. 


This  is  my  doll. 

I  love  her  very  much. 

Her  name  is  Louisa. 

Polly  Horne,  Grade  I. 

What  I  Think  About  Robinson  Crusoe. 

I  have  read  the  book  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  I  liked  it  very  much.  We 
all  read  it  in  school.  I  think  he  was  a 
big,  foolish  man,  to  go  away  from  his 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Few  People  Know  How  Useful  it  is 
IN  Preserving  Health  and  Beauty 


Costs  Nothing  to  Try. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  char¬ 
coal  is  the  safest  and  most  efficient  dis¬ 
infectant  and  purifier  in  nature,  but  few 
realize  its  value  when  taken  into  the 
human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more 
you  take  of  it  the  better;  it  is  not  a  drug 
at  all,  but  simply  absorbs  the  gases  and 
impurities  always  present  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  and  carries  them  out  of 
the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  j 
smoking,  drinking,  or  after  eating  onions  | 
and  other  odorous  vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  im* 
proves  the  complexion,  it  whitens  the 
teeth  and  further  acts  as  a  natural  and 
eminently  safe  cathartic 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  ' 
collect  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  it 
disinfects  the  mouth  and  throat  from 
the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  | 
or  another,  but  probably  the  best  char-  I 
coal  and  the  most  for  the  money  is  in 
Stuart’s  Charcoal  Lozenges;  they  are 
composed  of  the  finest  powdered  Willow 
charcoal,  and  other  harmless  antiseptics  ; 
in  tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  char¬ 
coal  being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will 
soon  tell  in  a  much  improved  condition 
of  the  general  health,  better  complex” 
ion,  sweeter  breath,  and  purer  blood  ’ 
and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible 
harm  can  result  from  their  continued 
use,  but,  on  the  contrary,  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician,  in  speaking  of 
the  benefits  of  charcoal  says:  “I  advise 
Stuart’s  Charcoal  Lozenges  to  all  patients 
suffering  from  gas  in  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  to  clear  the  complexion  and  purify 
the  Dreath,  mouth,  and  throat;  I  also  1 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited  by 
the  daily  use  of  them;  they  cost  but  I 
twenty-five  cents  a  box  at  drug  stores,  | 
and  altho  in  some  sense  a  patent  prepara-  i 
tion,  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and  better  j 
cnarcoal  in  Stuart’s  Charcoal  Lozenges 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tab¬ 
lets 

Send  your  i;ame  and  addres  to-day 
for  a  free  trial  package  and  see  for  your-  j 
self.  jF.  W.  Stuart  Co.,  56  Stuart'^Build-  f 
jng,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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parents.  And  to  sleep  on  a  branch  of  a 
tree.  And  live  on  the  island  twenty- 
eight  years.  And  the  next  thing  he 
ought  to  have  got  a  case  knife  for  fear 
the  savages  would  kill  him  and  eat  him. 
I  think  that  he  was  very  glad  that  he 
had  those  things  from  the  ship.  And 
the  captain  was  good  to  give  Robinson 
Crusoe  his  ship.  But  when  he  got  home 
he  found  his  father  and  mother  and  sis- 
er  all  dead. 

Carmine  Catering/ Grade  III. 


will  be  mooing  for  something  to  eat.  I 
tell  papa  to  give  her  something.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  up,  so  he  feeds  her.  She 
gives  iriilk  now 

Eva  Steele,  Grade  III. 

My  Cat. 

I  have  a  cat  and  his  name  is  Tom.  One 
day  he  was  fighting  and  another  cat  put 
his  paw  in  my  cat’s  eye.  So  he  has  only 
one  eye.  He  will  sleep  till  noon  time 
and  he  will  sleep  till  supper  time.  Some¬ 
times  he  scratches,  but  I 
don’t  think  he  means  to. 
Sometimes  I  get  a  string 
and  run  across  the  kitchen 
and  he  will  run  after  me 
and  put  the  string  in  his 
mouth.  He  likes  to  play 
with  me.  When  he  sees 
mice  he  will  run  after  them 
till  he  catches  them.  One 
day  he  was  down  cellar 
and  he  crawled  under  my 
brother’s  overalls  and  the 
next  day  we  found  him 
dead.  We  were  very  sorry 
for  him.  We  buried  him 
last  Saturday  night. 

Ada  Simms,  Grade  III 


What  Makes  the  Sea  Salt. 


Our  Bob. 

JlThis  is  our’’ Bob.  Don’t  you  think  he 
is  pretty?  Mr.  Graham  gave  him  to  us. 
We  love  him  very  much.  He  screeches 
some  times.  I  wish  he  could  talk. 
When  he  does  screech  he  makes  a  lot  of 
noise.  I  like  to  see  him  sharpen  his  bill 
on  the  side  of  his  cage.  We  let  him  out 
of  his  cage  every  Friday.  He  flew  away 
one  day,  but  came  back.  When  Mr. 
Robinson  comes  in  he  will  get  upon  Mr 
Robinson’s  finger. 

Luther  L.  Elliott,  Grade  III. 

My  Pet. 

I  have  a  pet  cow.  She  is  good  to  me. 
When  I  go  anywhere  she  will  follow  me. 
She  follows  me  up  to  the  steps.  Her 
name  is  Dandy.  She  likes  me.  When 
I  get  home  I  feed  her  and  water  her.  My 
brother  takes  her  out  in  the  field  and  I 
go  with  him.  I  like  my  pet.  My  pet 
is  colored  brown.  She  bas  some  white 
on  her.  My  cow  comes  around  the  house 
after  me.  She  catches  me  and  I  pat  her. 
When  I  call  her  she  will  run  after  me. 
I  play  with  her  every  night  I  come  home 
from  school.  When  I  take  my  doll  out 
in  her  winter  sleigh  Dandy  will  follow 
me.  She  wakes  in  the  morning  before  I 
do.  When  I  go  to  hide  with  the  girls  she 
will  follow  me.  When  I  am  in  bed  she 


"Vidkin  and  Skilfin  were 
two  brothers.  "Vidkin  was 
rich  and  Skilfin  was  poor. 
Vidkin  had  a  wonderful 
mill.  He  could  make  any¬ 
thing  with  it.  It  made 
wonderful  furniture  and 
houses.  It  made  nice 
clothes  for  him  and  his 
wife.  He  couldn’t  spend 
all  his  money  that  he  had. 
So  he  stopped  it  up.  And 
he  gave  it  to  Skilfin.  Skil¬ 
fin  was  afraid  that  he 
would  take  it  back.  So 
Skilfin  got  it  a  working. 
And  he  made  a  lot  of 
gruel  and  fish.  And  he 
had  so  much  that  all  the 
plates  were  full.  And  he 
ran  to  "Vidkin  as  fast  as 
he  could  go.  And  Vidkin  stopped  it. 
And  a  captain  wanted  to  buy  it.  And 
Vidkin  sold  it.  And  the  captain  put  it 
on  his  ship.  And  it  made  a  lot  of  salt. 
And  it  got  so  full  that  the  ship  sank. 
And  the  mill  is  going  yet.  That  is  why 
the  sea  is  salt. 

Daniel  J.  Kelley,  Grade  III. 

Our  Dog. 

I  had  a  little  dog  and  h  liked  candy. 
When  we  had  any  candy  he  would  want 
some  too.  We  would  tell  him  to  shake 
a  da-da  '  He  would  get  upon  his  hind 
legs  and  shake  his  front  ones.  We  had 
to  keep  away  from  him  because  he  had 
the  mange. 

And  he  diea 

I  was  very  sorry  because  he  was'^my 
best  friend.  He  used  to  come  out  to 
walk  with  me.  I  let  him  play  in  the 
leaves.  When  I  went  down  the  street 
he  would  carry  the  paper  in  his  mouth. 
He  would  run  after  the  teams  and  I 
would  not  like  it.  I  used  to  go  up  to  Wal¬ 
tham  and  I  took  him  too. 

Hilda  Joy,  Grade  IV. 

About  My  Pet  Dog 

I  have  a  pet  dog.  His  name  is  Colonel- 
He  is  a  good  dog.  When  mama  wants 
the  paper,  papa  goes  for  it.  Then  papa 


TOOTH  powder' 

ni(  TfTK  wHUi.m  wtArh  twetT 
A  Juo  ntc  ouxa  WMnn  > 
CONTAINS  NO  OHIT  NO  *C'0-fn  ^ 
^NQS  ANYTHING  iNjUBIOg^i^ 
OIRCCTIONS. 
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kespeare  s  put  money  in 
thy  purse  "  is  small  economy '  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  the  regular 
use  of  this  delicious  liquid  denti¬ 
frice  brings.  Rubifoam  not  only 
puts  money  in  the  purse,  but  also 
puts  pearls  in  the  mouth  and  health 
and  sweetness  and  comfort.  It  puts 
away  disease  and  decay,  pain  and 
dentists’  bills. 

Being  a  liquid,  it  reaches  every 
crevice  or  opening  in  the  mouth, 
between  the  teeth  and  about  the 
gums,  carrying  its  antiseptic  work 
where  neither  paste  nor  powder  can 
penetrate.  No  waste,  every  atom 
counts,  and  so  delightful  and  clean 
is  its  use  that  it  saves  even  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  duty  in  tooth-care.  Don’t 
experiment  —  save  your  time  and 
teeth  and  money. 

It’s  wise  to  use  Rubifoam. 


Everywhere.  Sample  Free. 


E.  W.  HOYT  &  CO. 
Lowell,  Mass, 


A  Clear 
Complexion 


Pure  sulphur,  as  compounded  in 
Glenn’s  Sulphur  Soap,  will  clear 
the  complexion  of  pimples,  moth 
patches,  liver  spots,  dry  scaling 
and  other  defects.  Use  it  daily 
in  toilet  and  bath.  Sold  by  all 
druggists. 


Hill’s  Hair  and  Whisker  Dyo 
Hlaek  or  Hrown,  60c. 
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ives  him  the  paper  and  Colonel  takes  it 
ome  to  mama.  He  carries  it  in  his 
mouth.  When  mama  wants  anything 
from  the  store  she  writes  down  what  she 
wants  and  puts  it  in  the  bag  and  gives  it 
to  Colonel.  Then  Colonel  goes  to  the 
store.  He  can  fight  awful  but  he  will 
not  fight  little  dogs.  He  fights  big  dogs. 
One  day  Colonel  went  away.  He  did 
not  come  back  till  the  day  after.  And 
he  had  been  fighting.  He  had  a  cut  on 
his  nose  and  he  had  a  sore  paw.  And 
another  day  my  brother  was  out  coasting 
and  he  tried  to  catch  him  to  drag  him 
on  his  sled,  but  he  ran  away.  When 

gapa  comes  home  from  Boston  he  gives 
im  what  he  brings  home.  Colonel 
brings  it  in  the  house.  When  we  go  away 
Colonel  minds  the  house. 

Catherine  Cassidt,  Grade  II. 

My  Kitty. 

I  have  a  kitty.  His  name  is  Max.  He 
hides  at  noontime.  I  play  hide-and-go- 
seek  with  him.  He  comes  when  I  do 
not  say  ready.  Sometimes  he  cannot 
find  me. 

Leigh  Eisenhaur,  Grade  I. 

These  two  were  written  by  ninth  grade 
pupils  after  reading  and  studying  some 
of  Hopkinson  Smith’s  character  sketches. 

A  Monarch  of  Men. 

Mr.  Emery  was  English.  You  knew 
it  the  moment  you  laid  your  eyes  upon 
his  ample  proportions.  Likewise  he  was 
a  London  cockney,  and  that  fact  also  was 


apparent.  Every  feature  of  his  face, 
every  article  of  wearing  apparel,  every 
word  that  fell  from  his  lips,  proclaimed 
him  as  one  of  the  Lord’s  anointed,  a 
monarch  of  men,  an  Englishman. 

You  could  descry  the  person  of  Mr. 
Emery  while  he  was  yet  quite  a  distance 
from  you.  At  the  distance  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  he  resembled  a  large,  rotund 
pillow,  but  as  you  drew  nearer,  the  like¬ 
ness  to  that  household  article  became 
less  obvious,  and  the  resemblance  to  a 
man  proportionately  increased. 

He  was  usually  to  be  found  seated  upon 
the  front  piazza  of  his  house,  from  which 
vantage  point,  far  from  the  maddening 
crowd,  he  could  calmly  view  the  passers- 
by  read  the  morning  paper  and  smoke 
a  morning  pipe,  and,  perhaps,  indulge  in 
a  morning  “eye-opener,”  without  having 
either  his  privacy  or  weighty  delibera¬ 
tions  broken  in  upon.  Here  he  would 
sit,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  the  heat 
of  the  noontime,  and  the  shade  of  the 
afternoon,  his  large  feet  incased  in  slip¬ 
pers  gorgeous  in  hue  and  enormous  in 
size,  his  chair  jauntily  tilted  back  against 
the  house,  and  a  bland  and  peaceful 
smile  casting  a  cheerful  halo  around  his 
lowly  head. 

Mr.  Emery’s  appearance  was  much 
more  picturesque  when  he  stood  up 
than  when  he  was  seated.  Vertically, 
he  was  about  five  feet  two.  Horizon¬ 
tally,  he  was  about  two  feet  five  (  at  the 
waistband).  His  eyes  were  small,  and 
a  faded  grey  in  color.  The  upper  lids 
came  low  down  over  his  eyes,  and  below 
these  features  were  large  rolls  of  fat.  His 


hair  was  grey,  and  was  clipped  close  to 
his  head,  giving  that  portion  of  him  the 
appearance  of  a  toothbrush  grown 
grizzled  and  grey  from  hard  and  faith¬ 
ful  service.  His  face  was  large,  round 
and  fat,  and  about  the  color  of  an  under¬ 
done  piece  of  roast  beef.  His  mouth 
was  large,  and  was  perpetually  stretched 
in  a  gladsome  smile,  as  if  he  himself,  and 
life,  and  death,  and  nature  in  general, 
was  a  huge  joke,  from  which  he  absorbed 
a  large  amount  of  amusement. 

Mr.  Emery  never  wore  a  collar.  He 
had  also  renounced  the  use  of  coats,  and 
appeared  before  the  public  airily  attired 
in  an  immaculate  white  shirt,  whose 
bosom  was  so  stiffly  starched  that  it  was 
like  a  piece  of  Krupp’s  steel-plate;  a 
time-worn  and  consequently  time-hon¬ 
ored  vest,  which  was  never  buttoned,  and 
a  pair  of  trousers,  which  one  might  be¬ 
lieve,  from  their  size,  to  have  been  in¬ 
habited  by  a  prehistoric  Dutchman. 
This  last  mentioned  portion  of  his  attire 
was  patched  and  re-patched  at  knee 
and  seat,  and  in  both  places  it  had  a  half- 
despondent  droop,  as  if  it  realized  that 
it  had  not  done  its  full  duty  by  the  wearer 
and  stood  dishonored  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

Mr.  Emery  was  a  shoemaker  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  during  the  winter  he  tapped 
shoes,  weighed  the  affairs  of  great  nations 
in  his  mighty  brain  and  indulged  in  nu¬ 
merous  “eye-openers,”  as  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

Mr.  Emery  was  never  angry;  he  was 
never  excited;  he  was  never  despon¬ 
dent.  If  Mr.  Emery  had  been  born  in 
a  higher  sphere  of  life,  there  is  no  doubt 
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First  Aid  to  Beauty 

Beecham’s  Pills  are  Nature’s  first  aid  to  beauty.  They  strengthen  the  diges¬ 
tion,  create  appetite,  free  the  blood  of  all  impurities,  clear  the  complexion  and 
tone  the  entire  system.  Used  in  every  land  for  over  sixty  years,  Beecham’s 
Pills  are  a  blessing  to  womankind  for  those  recurring  ills  which  frequently  sap 
the  strength  and  undermine  the  general  health.  Taken  at  the  first  signs  of 
derangement,  Beecham’s  Pills  soothe  and  regulate  the  functions  and  create 
health,  beauty  and  happiness  by  their  prompt  and  beneficent  action. 


Beauty  is  largely  a  matter  of  health.  Bright  eyes,  clear  skin,  rosy 
cheeks,  red  lips  are  charms  that  make  the  plainest  features  attractive.  These 
are  the  secret  of  womanly  beauty  and  Beecham'’s  Pills  do  more  for  the  maid  or 
matron  than  any  other  medicine.  A  healthy  stomach,  active  liver,  regular 
bowels,  sound  sleep  and  clear  complexion  are  the  reward  of  every  woman  who 
lives  reasonably,  eats  moderately  and  takes  Beecham’s  Pills  when  there  are 
symptoms  that  indicate  any  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  liver  or  bowels. 

Clear  the  Complexion 

Sold  Everywhere  in  Boxes.  10c  and  25c. 
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thiat  he  would  have  been  as  great  as  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  or  Mr.  Peter  Finley 
Dunne. 

Gordox  H.  S.mith,  Grade  IX. 

Reginald  Francis  Longsby. 

What  a  pompous  little  body  he  was  as 
he  stood  there  by  the  blackboard!  He 
was  just  conmleting  the  drawing  of  a 
ship.  “The  Columbus”  was  its  name, 
spelled  with  a  small  “c.” 

“There,”  he  said,  turning  to  me, 
“That’s  much  better  than  yours,  isn’t 
it?” 

“Very  much,”  said  I,  to  humor  him. 

In  a  flash  the  eraser  was  raised  and  the 
picture  gone.  Now  he  was  beginning  a 
new  one. 

How  like  a  little  prince  he  looked  as  he 
stood  there  with  the  sunlight  touching 
his  hair!  But  he  did  not  act  like  a  prince. 
When  he  could  not  have  the  biggest  piece 
of  cake  for  tea,  he  would  kick  and  bite. 

Reginald’s  voice  sounded  much  the 
same  as  that  of  any  other  boy  of  his  age. 
But  it  did  not  seem  so  to  him;  for  the 
other  day  he  v/as  overheard  saying  to 
his  little  friend,  who  is  ten  months 
younger,  “Freddie,  when  you  are  as  old 
as  me,  you’ll  have  a  gruff  voice,  too.” 

For  a  wonder  Reginald’s  hair  was 
short.  It  was  inclined  to  twist  in  little 
ringlets  all  over  his  head,  and  would  have 
made  beautiful  curls,  so  his  mother  said. 
But  here  “daddy”  interfered  and  re¬ 
fused  to  have  his  boy  a  little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy.  And  so  it  had  ended. 

Reginald,  like  many  other  boys,  was 
very  fond  of  drawing  ships.  He  would 
sit  for  hours  at  a  time  constructing  men- 
of-war  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  mother 
«r  sister.  And  they  must  always  give 
their  opinion  of  them.  But  if  the  opin¬ 
ion  was  not  complimentary  to  the  extent 
the  young  artist  expected,  he  would  pout 
and  turn  sulky  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Truly  he  was  a  strange  little  eight-year- 
old! 

Margaret  Gooch,  Grade  IX. 


In  Slumberland- 

By  Edith  Worthington  Loomis,  New  York, 
(eleven  years  old). 

When  sandman  stings  my  little  hand 
I’m  nearly  then  in  slumberland. 

I’m  lying  in  my  bed  so  soft 
And  then  I  start  and  fly  aloft. 

I  play  with  the  moon  so  shiny  bright 
And  with  some  of  the  stars  thruout  the 
night. 

And  then  in  the  day  I  play  with  the  sun 
And  we  play  and  play  till  tired  of  fun. 

British  Choral  Societies. 

If  in  the  pure  artistic  sense  the  British 
people  cannot  be  said  to  be  musical, 
there  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  individ¬ 
uals  in  rnultitudinous  numbers  who  cul¬ 
tivate  with  eagerness  both  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  music.  But  there  is  un¬ 
questionably  no  people  who  devote  so 
rnuch  time  and  earnest  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  to  choral  singing  as  the  English — 
and  this  from  the  sheer  love  of  it. — Ed¬ 
ward  St.  John-Brenon,  in  the  Strand 
Magazine. 

An  Eye  Insurance  Policy.  Each  pack¬ 
age  Murine  Eye  Tonic  Insures  Eye  Com¬ 
fort — Eye  Health — Eye  Beauty. 


Floors  and  Health 


Compare  two  floors  of  the  same  age — one  that 
has  been  systematically  treated  with  Standard 
Floor  Dressing,  and  one  that  has  received  just  ordi¬ 
nary  attention.  What  do  you  see.?  Th«  flooring 
that  has  been  properly  cared  for  is  smooth,  and 
neither  shrunken  nor  splintered  ;  while  the  other 
shonjos  its  age  because  of  its  shrunken  appearance 
and  the  cracks  and  splinters  that  mar  its  surface. 

Moreover,  you  will  find  that  the  labor  required 
to  keep  the  dressed  floor  clean  is  much  less  than 
that  spent  on  the  other  floor.  In  addition  to 
these  features  the  hygienic  reasons  for  using 


STANDARD 
FLOOR  DRESSING 


must  also  be  considered  :  In  schoolrooms  having 
untreated  wood  floors  the  dust  is  kept  in  constant 
agitation  by  shuffling  feet.  The  floor  treated 
with  Standard  Floor  Dressing  collects  and  holds  the 
dust,  and  saves  the  air  from  contamination — the 
danger  from  disease  contagion  caused  by  the  dust 
thus  being  very  much  lessened. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  sold  in 
barrels  and  cans  of  varying  capacity 
by  dealers  generally.  Three  or  four 
applications  a  year  with  patented 
Standard  Oiler  give  best  results. 

That  you  may  be  convinced  of  the 
merits  of  Standard  Floor  Dressing 
we  will  apply  it  to  the  floor  of  one 
schoolroom  without  charge. 

Testimonials  and  interesting  re- 

Eorts  from  medical  authorities  on 
oors  that  have  been  treated  with 
Standard  Floor  Dressing  gladly  furn¬ 
ished  upon  request. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS! 


Your  Pupils  Will  Appreciate  Them,  Closing  Day 


WE  HAVE  TWO  STYLES; 

No.  1-Two  Card  Style.  Two  Heavy  Em¬ 
bossed  Cards,  in.  in  size,  embossed 

in  White,  Rich  Blue,  and  Gold,  Deckled 
Edge,  Tied  with  Handsome  Silk  Tassel. 
Price  Postpaid  4j^c  each;  S3^c  each  with 
your  photo  on  each  card.  If  less  than  15 
ordered  include  5c  for  postage. 

No.  2 — Booklet  Style.  Size  folded  4x5)4  in.; 
12  pages.  Cover  printed  in  4  colors  and  Em¬ 
bossed  in  Rich  Gold,  Deckled  Edge,  Tied 
with  Silk  Tassel.  First  Insert,  Fine  Im¬ 
ported  Onion  Skin,  printed  from  Litho¬ 
graphed  plates;  Second  Insert,  Fine  Cameo 
Plate  paper,  a  poem ‘‘At  Close  of  School” 
with  marginal  illustrations  is  Lithographed 
on  three  pages;  first  page  of  secondinsert  we 
print  to  your  order.  Price  Postpaid  5c  each; 
6c  each  with  your  photo  on  each  souvenir. 
If  less  than  1 5  ordered  include  5c  for  postage. 
We  Print  In  Either  Style.  Name  of  your 
Scliool,  District  Number,  Township,  County, 
State,  Name  of  Teacher,  and  School  Board 
and  names  of  all  your  pupils. 

Photo  Souvenirs  can  be  had  for  either  style 
of  Souvenirs;  allthat  is  necessary  is  that  you 
send  us  your  Photo  to  copy — we  will  return 
same  in  good  condition  in  special  mailing 
envelope.  We  can  copy  large  or  small  photos, 
copies  always  as  good  as  the  photo  we  copy. 
Photos  guaranteed  10  years.  All  photos 
copied  oval. 

Samples  Free.  A  stamp  will  be  appreciated 
to  show  good  faith.  All  orders  filled  prompt¬ 
ly  and  in  a  business-like  manner.  We  want 
to  retain  your  patronage  and  will  treat  you 
right. 


THE  OHIO  PRINTING  CO.,  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO 


We  are  anxions  that 
you  send  for  Sample 


W.  E.  SEIBERT,  General  Manager  BOX  K 
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T eachers  Agencies. 


=  BREWER 

ESTABLISHED  22  YEARS  1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 

POSITIONS  FILLLD,  7,500  CHICAGO 

BRANCH,  m  ASHLAND  AVE..  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


Kellogg’s  Agency 


31  Union  Sq.,NewYorK 

steady  call  for  teachers.  Fills  best  pos¬ 
itions;  four  last  year;  average,  ®2fl00 
eaoh.  Recommended  by  Eastern  cpl- 
leges  and  Normal  Schools.  16tb  year. 
For  quick  work,  call,  ’phone  or  wire. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  Points  of  AdvanUse, 

C.  J.  Albert.  Mgr.  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  ST.;trifn“™rs“ie,,K‘?S 

cent,  of  hll  the  CollegeB,  3ik?  in  the  State  Normal  Schools,  large  numbers  in  Secondary  and  Public 
Schools.  We  have  the  business.  Ttesults  sure  if  you  have  the  qualifications.  Year  Book  FREE. 


Memory  Gems  for  the  Year. 

Arranged  by  Anastasia  E.  Conlon, 
Maryland. 

January — 

Not  a  single  flower  is  blooming, 

For  cold  January’s  here; 

Deep  beneath  the  snow  they’re  sleeping 
In  this  happy,  bright  New  Year. 

February — 

The  willow  and  the  catkin 
Are  coming  into  sight; 

They  come  while  winter’s  snows  are 
here 

In  February’s  light, 

They  hold  a  tender  secret, 

I’ll  whisper  it  to  you; 

Some  morn  when  you  awaken, 

You’ll  And  the  spring  anew. 


FISHER. AGENCY 

LONG  EXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE.  129  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  Boston  :  Mass. 

New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Minneapolis,  414  Century  Bldg.  Portland,  Ore.,  1200  Williams  Ave' 

Washington,  D.  C-,  1505  Penn  Ave.  Denver,  401  Cooper  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  217  Market  St. 

Chicago,  203  Michigan  Boulevard  Spokane,  313  Rookery  Block  Los  Angeles,  525  Stimson  Block 


ALBANY  “TEIACHERS’  AGENCY 

Has  good  position,  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
MenA  for  circulars  HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


B  J  CLARK  CHICAGO,  17  E.  VAN  BUREN  ST  17TH  YEAR 

THE  CLARK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 

NEW  YORK,  156  FIFTH  AvE.  _  _  BOISE,  I DAHO 


March — 

Now  the  brightest  month  is  here, 
Hear  old  March  wind  blowing, 

He  came  to-day  at  early  morn, 

I  wonder  when  he’s  going? 

April — 

Listen  to  the  gentle  rain, 

Gentle  April  showers, 

They  are  working  very  hard, 

To  bring  the  May-day  flowers. 

May — 

All  the  earth  is  bright  and  happy — 
Flowers  are  blooming;  birdies  say 
In  their  song,  from  morn  till  even: 
“Don’t  you  know  that  it  is  May?” 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  college,  public  and 
private  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  W.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 


XT  A  There  will  be  vacancies  to  be  filled  during  the  Th<‘  Hathawa v 

1  fall  and  winter.  Register  now  and  be  ready.  »  A  ’ 

'\mT  A  1\I  T  F  ¥1  Registration  fee  pays  for  membership  for  two  ^ 

WW  PI  J.  AF  years.  Bennington,  Vt. 


Colorado  Teacher’s  Agency  A 1545  Glenarm  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Des  Moines  Denver 
Salt  Lake  City  _ Los  Angeles _ Harrisburg  Atlanta 

Teachers  wanting  positions  should  register  with  us  S^Telche'lrm ‘^rmri 

schools  in  Colorado.  We  are  also  receiving  calls  for  teachers  for  positions  to  be  filled  in  December 

and  January.  This  is  the  time  to  Register. 


June — 

“It  is  very  warm  this  morning,” 
Said  a  little  birdie  bright, 

“But  I  see  the  roses  blooming. 

See  the  little  daisies  white. 

And  the  pure  lilies  growing. 

Join  us  in  our  merry  tune. 
Saying  to  each  one  who  passes, 
’Tis  the  merry  month  of  June!” 

July — 

No  sound  upon  the  summer  air. 
Soft  glides  the  brooklet  clear; 
The  trees  with  foliage  are  thick, 
All  dainty  flowers  appear. 


TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

3  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


Oldest  and  best  known  in  United  States 

Established  1855 


in  grades,  paying  $70,  $60,  $50,  $40,  in  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Ohio,  South 
I  and  West,  constantly  available  through  this  Agency  Twenty- 

*  M.  s.  w  three  years’  experience.  Well  organized  and  successful  agencies  in 

Atlanta  and  Denver.  Call  personally  or  write. 

101  Market  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Weak,  Weary,  Watery  Eyes  welcome 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  as  an  Eye  Tonic. 


vl CLLX VCb  CbXX VA  m  V  UX  •  V./ CvXX  J^^X  OV/XXXXXX^  wX  VV  X  X  vu; • 

The  Teachers’  Agency,  R.  L.  MYERS  &  Co., 


MIDLAND  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES: 

ing ;  Shermann,  Texas;  Jonesboro,  Ark.;  Du  Bois,  Pa.  We  furnish  positions  for  COMPETENT  Teachers 
COMPETENT  TEACHERS,  for  Pnblic  and  Private  Schools.  Correspondence  solicited 


OFFICES,  Warrensbnrg,  Mo. ;  Shen¬ 
andoah,  Iowa;  Valley  City,  No  Dak.; 
Pendleton,  Oregon;  Lander,  Wyom. 


GLASS  P/A/S 

From  onr  factory  direct  to 
yon.  We  sell  Class  Pins  and 
Badges  for  Colleges, Schools 
and  Societies:  also  Society 
Emblemsand  Jewels inSter- 
ling  Silver  and  Gold.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  of  brand 
new  designs. 

C,  K.  GROUSE  &  Co., Dept.  ISOS,  Rochester, N.Y. 


THE  NEW  CENTURY  TEACHERS’  BUREAU,  ^stabush^d  .eso: 

ARTHUR  B.  FURNER,  I  Owned  and  managed  by  experienced  school  and  agency  men. 

GEOEOEMpDowNiso.  |  ,^,0  ChcstHut  Strcct,  Philadelphia 


All  AREIIPV  i.®  ■'■alnable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
Mil  A|]1bI1I#I  uneiice.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va¬ 
cancies  and  tells  TUAT  sometiimg,  but  if  it  is 
you  about  them  I  ilA  I  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  recommends  yon,  DCAAAl  AlCAinC 
that  is  more.  Onrs  if  ClfUMMIlnllws 

C.W.  BARDEEN  Syracuse/N.  Y. 


January,  1906 
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August — 

Gather  all  the  pretty  flowers 
In  these  happy  summer  days,  ' 

For  when  they  have  all  departed. 

We  will  sing  dear  autumn’s  praise. 

September — 

Come  forth  into  the  woodland. 

The  trees  are  bending  low 
With  fruit  so  good  and  wholesome, 
’Tis  harvest  time  you  know; 

And  every  leaf  now  turning 
To  yellow,  brown,  or  red. 

Tells  us  ’tis  autumn’s  birthday. 

For  summer  now  is  dead. 

October — 

The  ground  is  strewn  with  fallen  leaves. 
The  wind  goes  whirling  by. 

And  in  its  gentle  breezes  now 
Sings  them  a  lullaby. 

And  bids  those  little  children 
To  sleep  till  spring’s  dear  hour. 

And  then  awake,  refreshed  and  bright, 
To  deck  each  fairy  bower. 

November — 

The  trees  stand  bare  and  leafless. 

The  moaning  wind  wails  low. 

The  sky  is  growing  brighter 
With  evening’s  sunset  glow 
And  everything  about  us. 

On  height  or  in  the  deep. 

Tells  us  all  things  are  slumb’ring 
In  Nature’s  welcome  sleep. 

December — 

Oh!  how  we  love  this  dear  old  month, 
The  Year’s  last  tender  child. 

Who  comes  with  snow;  then  how  we 
sport 

When  wind  is  blowing  wild. 

But  most  of  all  we  love  him  so, 

For  ere  his  days  are  run. 

He  brings  us  dear  old  Christmas  time. 
So  full  of  joy  and  fun. 

Spelling  Reform  in  Puzzledom. 

Did  anybody  say  anything  about 
Reformed  Spelling?  No,  it  isn’t  my 
wicked  intent  to  stir  up  a  row  during 
this  season  of  good-will,  but  I  must 
take  this  occasion  to  say  that  for  economy 
of  space  we  puzzlists  have  other  spelling 
reformers  worn  to  a  frazzle — witness 
the  following; 

Y  Y  Y  MAN. 

There  is  a  farmer  who  is  Y  Y 
Enough  to  take  his  E  E, 

And  study  nature  with  his  I  I, 

And  think  of  what  he  C  C, 

He  hears  the  chatter  of  the  J  J 
As  they  each  other  T  T, 

And  sees  that  when  a  tree  D  K  K 
It  makes  a  home  for  B  B. 

A  yoke  of  oxen  he  will  U  U 
With  many  haws  and  G  G, 

And  their  mistakes  he  will  X  Q  Q 
When  plowing  for  his  P  P. 

He  little  buys,  but  much  he  sells, 

And  therefore  little  0  O; 

And  when  he  hoes  his  soil  by  spells 
He  also  soils  his  hoes. 

— Sam  Lloyd,  in  Woman’s  Home.  Com¬ 
panion  for  December. 


A  CERTIFICATE 
OF  HIGH  GRADE 

should  be  possessed  by  every  teacher.  It  is  not  only  ans 
indication  of  superior  educational  qualification,  but  it  rank 


the  holder  as  a  person  conscious  of  her  responsibility  as  an 
educator.  A  good  certificate  is  a  passport  to  a  better  pos 
ition  than  a  poorly  equipped  teacher  can  ever  hope  t 


Liunt  Library 

Northwestern  University 

secure.  The  better  salaries  are  paid  invariably  to  those  who  by  hard  study  rise  above  their  weake 
fellow-teachers  and  show  themselves  worthy  to  be  leaders  of  the  youth  of  the  community. 

HOW  MANY  TEACHERS  OF  YOUR  COUNTY  HOLD  THAN 

YOURS?  It  is  possible  with  our  help  to  put  yourseif  among  those  of  highest  grade  during  ISO i  ,  ii  you 
are  now  among  the  best  we  can  assist  you  further  by  special  courses  to  make  you  J.°. 

branches,  and  along  these  lines  are  some  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  desirable  teaching  positions  It 
will  not  cost  you  much  to  study  with  us  ;  we  wifi  let  you  pay  your  tuition  fee  in  reasonable  monthly 
installments.  . 

NORMAL  ELECTIVE  COURSES.— Thorough  review  courses  in  twenty-two  common  school  and  high 
school  branches ;  any  five  subjects  constitute  a  course  of  study  for  one  tail  ion  fee. 

PRIMARY  METHODS.— A  very  extended  new  course  of  study  in  Primary  Methods,  covering  the  work 
in  every  branch  taught  in  the  first  three  grades  of  sohoolj  also  careful  treatment  of  the  subjects  of 
organization,  management  and  discipline. 


SPECIAL. — No  correspondence  school  not 
affiliated  with  a  great  university  can  offer  courses 
of  such  strength  that  they  receive  university 
entrance  credits.  Our  instructors  are  university 
graduates  who  give  their  whole  time  to  to  our 
students,  and  the  instruction  is  carefully  ad¬ 
apted  to  individual  needs.  We  give  every  year 
four  $100  scholarships  in  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  best  work  done  by  our  correspond¬ 
ence  students.  Out  out  the  coupon,  mark  it 
properly  and  mail  it  to-day . 


INTERSTATE  SCHOOL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

A-giUatea  with  Northwestern  Unlversitt^ 

374-390  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE 
YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 

Strong  Rovlowt,  A  Courts  Includes  Anjr  FiveSubjecU 


ACADEMIC  DEPT. 

Etch  Subject  is  a  Course 


Arlthfflctle 

Elemanttrv  Algebra 

Higher  Algebra 
Bookkeeping 

Plane  Geometrf 

Grammar 

1  CempotitlOR 

Rhetoric 

Literature 

Drawing 

Physiology 

Physical  Geography 
Agriculture 

1  Botany 

Zoology 

Physics 

Geography 

U.$.  History 

Civil  Government 
Economics 

Pedagogics 

Psychology 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Grammar 

How  to  Write  English 

Eng.  and  Amer.  Litergturt 

First  Year  Latin 

Pnysics 

Botany 

Ancient  History 

Med.  and  Mod.  History 

United  States  History 

COMMERCIAL  DEPT. 

Business 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

Pharmacy 

Primary  Methods 

1  Address. . . . . . — — . — - . — - — . . 
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Nichols’s  Arithmcttcal  Problems 


By  the  author  of  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC, 
one  of  the  most  successful  series  ever  published.  Con¬ 
tains  numerous  examples  in  all  topics  taught  in  Grammar 
Schools,  including  work  in  the  equation  for  pupils  who 
have  taken  algebra  in  an  elementary  way.  A  notably 
strong  book  in  this  direction.  Used  very  extensively. 

■  -  Sample  for  15  cents  . . 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Company  ::  ::  Boston 


COLORED  SCHOOL  CRAYONS 


Seven  Inches  Long  in  Polished  Cedar.  Made  with  14  Colors  of 
the  Finest  Quality.  Finished  in  same  shade  as  Crayon.. 
There  is  no  Better  Colored  Crayon  Made.  ::  [ |  ^ 

EBERHARD  FABER  ::  ::  ::  NEW  YOR:l;j 


The  Making  of  an 
American  School  Teacher 

By  Forrest  Crissey, 

Author  of  “The  Country  Boy,’*  “  Tattlingsof  a  Retired 
Politician,”  etc. 

Cloth,  net  50  cents. 


The  intimate  life-story  of  Mr.  fi.  G.  Cooley,  Supt . 
of  Chicago  i^ublio  Schools—”  The  hbidest  kducatioDal 
job  in  America  ” — shovYing  how  he  educated  himself  to 
be  an  educator  ;  describing  marvelous  achievement  in 
spite  of  obstacles  and  detailing  triumph  over  School 
Politics  and  Pull.  Full  of  human  and  inspirational 
interest  to  all,  but  especially  to  other  Educators  fre^ 
the  Superintendent  to  the  Normal  Student,  and  to  th'i 
Member  of  “The  Loard.”  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  o  I 
price,  50  cents. 


C.  M.  BARNES  COMPANY,  Publishers  : :  262  Wabash  Avc.,  CHICAGO 
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The  History  of  the  world  is  the  “  Unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  value 

history  of  trails.  New  York  Sun.  of  these  Source-Histories.” — Chicago  Post. 

THE  TRAIL  MAKERS 

A  Library  of  History  and  Exploration.  Professor  JOHN  BACH  McMASTER,  Consulting  Editor. 

17  Volumes.  Each  volume  small  12mo,  cloth.  With  introductions,  notes,  illustrations,  and  maps 
Each  $1.00  net. 

(Special  circulars  on  application.) 

The  Early  Explorers  as  Makers  of  History 

The  appearance  of  The  Trail-Makers  ’  in  convenient  form  and  at  a  moderate  price  seems  to  indicate 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  history.”— ATew  York  Times. 

In  these  volumes  are  made  accessibla  some  of  the  most  important  sources  of  American  history. 
To  find  them  in  compact  form,  priced  at  a  low  figure  and  containing  the  full  text  of  the  originals 
supplemented  by  introductions  and  notes  provided  by  careful  editors,  is  truly  in  the  nature  of  a 
welcome  surprise.” — Chicago  Record- Herald. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Founder  of  New  France. 

Voyages  and  Explorations  of  Samuel  de  Champlain,  narrated  by  himself.  Translated  by  Annie 
Nettleton  Bourne.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne,  Professor  of  History 
in  Yale  University.  In  two  volumes. 

First  Across  the  Continent. 

The  Journey  of  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  and  his  companions  from  Florida  to 
the  Pacific,  1528- 1 5S6. 

Translated  by  Fanny  Bandelier.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Ad.  F.  Bandelier. 

The  First  Explorer  of  the  South. 

Narratives  of  the  Career  of  Hernando  de 
Soto  in  the  Conquest  of  Florida,  1539-15t2, 
as  told  by  a  gentleman  of  Elvas,  by  Luys 
Hernandez  De  Biedma,  and  by  Rodrigo 
Ranjel. 

Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Professor 
Edward  Gaylord  Bourne,  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  two  volumes. 

The  First  Explorer  of  the  West. 

The  Journey  of  Coronado,  1540=42.  From 
the  City  of  Mexico  to  the  Buffalo  Plains  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Translated  and  Edited,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion,  by  George  Parker  Winship. 

The  Explorer  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Journey  of  La  Salle  and  his  Com¬ 
panions,  1678-1687.  As  related  by  him¬ 
self  and  his  followers.  Edited,  with  an  In¬ 
troduction,  by  Professor  I.  J.  Cox,  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  In  two  volumes. 


First  Across  British  America. 

Voyages  from  Montreal  through  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America  to  the  Frozen 
and  Pacific  Oceans  in  1789  and  1793. 

By  Alexander  Mackenzie.  In  two  volumes. 

The  Greatest  American  Exploration: 

History  of  the  Expedition  Under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  Capts.  Lewis  and  Clark.  With 
an  Account  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
by  Professor  John  Bach  McMaster,  and  an 
Introduction  Identifying  the  Route.  In 
three  volumes. 

A  Contemporary  Lije  of  the  Iroquois. 

History  of  Five  Indian  Nations  of  Canada 
which  are  Dependent  upon  the  Province 
of  New  York. 

By  Cadwallader  Golden,  Surveyor-General 
of  the  Colony  of  New  York.  In  two  volumes. 

An  Early  Fur  Trader’s  Life. 

A  Journal  of  Voyage  and  Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  North  America. 

By  Daniel  Williams  Harmon,  a  partner  in 
the  Northwest  Company  (beginning  in 
1800). 

Across  Sub-Arctic  America. 

The  Wild  Northland. 

By  Gen.  Sir  William  Francis  Butler,  K.C.B. 
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IN  COMPOUNDING,  an  incomplete mirtnra 

was  accidentally  spilled  on  the  back  or  tno 
band,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  cli^ 


^odene  snperseaes  eieci,roijoi=. 

Used  by  people  of  refinement,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  all  who  have  tested  its  merits. 
Modena  sent  by  mail, in  safety  mailing-oases 
(saonrely  sealed),on  receipt  of  81.M  M^***®’ 

Send  money  by  letter  with  your  full  address 
written  plainly.  ^rp  pti 

LOCAL  and  GEN  BRiL  AGENTS  WANTED 

MBDENE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  51,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Every  Bottle  Guaranteed.  _  . 

We  offer  lor  Failure  or  Slightest  Injury. 


FIFTY  THOUSAND  TEACHERS  TAKE 

WORLD’S  EVENTS  MAGAZINE 

Formerly  $1.00— How  Only  SO  Cents 

WORLD’S  EVENTS  is  a  monthly  world  review. 
It  is  not  composed  of  clippings  from  other  periodicals, 
but  gets  its  information  from  original  sources,  securing 
as  contributors  men  and  women  specially  qualined  to 
treat  certain  subjects,  these  persons  always  being 
selected,  not  only  because  they  are  eminently  quaJinea 
along  particular  lines  but  because  they  possess  tne 
ability  te  write  entertainingly,  ,  ,  ^  x- 

WOK-IiO’S  EVENTS,  by  its  method  of  treating 
current  events,  makes  facts  which  might  otherwise  be 
considered  dry  and  heavy  as  interesting  as  fiction.  It 
believes  in  the  value  of  pictures  as  an  edacativ©  feature 
and  gives  in  every  issue  a  large  number  of  choice  illus¬ 
trations  of  prominent  people  and  places,  as  well  as 
events  of  special  importance.  Asa  means  of  keeping 
yourself  abreast  the  world’s  progress  you  wxU  find 
WORLD’S  EVENTS  invaluable,  ^  You  cannot  afford  to 
miss  the  notable  series  of  remioisoent  articles  l^Coi, 
A  K,  McClure  on  Grant,  Stanton,  Jefferson  Davis. 
Greeley,  Stephens,  Butler,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Tilden  and 
Joe  Johnston,  any  one  of  these  articles  being  easily 
worth  the  price  of  a  year’s  subscription 

Three  Months'  Trial  Subscription  Only  Ten  Cents 

WORLD’S  EVENTS  PUB.  CO., 

130  Normal  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


The  Pathfinder,  the  Old  Reliable  National  News  Review, 

gives  you  every  week  all  the  important  news  of  the.  world, 
stated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  Is  the  only  news  review 
that  is  truly  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  >8 
padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the  wheat  without  the  chan. 
It  is  a  time  saver  for  busy  people.  In  purjjose  it  is  high- 
toned,  healthy  and  inspiring;  It  is  a  protest  against  sensa¬ 
tional  Journalism.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals  costing 
ft  &  |4.  Try  it  and  you  would  not  be  without  it  for  many 
times  itscost — |l  a  year.  The  Pathfinder,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


Problems  in  Arithmetic. 

From  Teachers’  Aid. 

1.  How  many  must  be  added  to  the 
sum  of  twenty-five,  nineteen,  eighteen  and 
thirty-four  to  make  ninety  ? 

2.  A  gentleman  bought  seventy-two 
apples  and  gave  twenty-five  to  one  boy, 
sixteen  to  another,  and  nineteen  to 
another.  How  many  had  he  then? 

3.  A  girl  bought  forty-six  pins  and 
then  thirty-eight  more.  She  used  twenty- 
nine.  How  many  had  she  then? 

4.  In  a  box  I  have  twenty-five  marbles 
and  in  another  a  dozen  more  than  that 
number.  How  many  have  I  in  all? 

5.  Take  twenty-eight  from  the  sum 
of  forty-one,  twenty-six,  and  thirteen. 

6.  A  farmer  had  sixty-four  sheep.  He 
sold  eighteen  and  seven  others  died. 

How  many  had  he  then? 

7.  A  boy  gave  fifteen  nuts  to  his 
brother,  twenty-four  to  his  sister,  and 
had  a  dozen  left  for  himself.  How 
many  had  he  at  first? 

8.  A  woman  bought  forty-two  eggs 
on  Friday  and  six  more  than  that  num¬ 
ber  on  Saturday.  How  many  did  she 
buy  altogether? 

9.  I  bought  twenty-eight  hens.  I 
sold  nine  of  these  and  afterwards  bought 
thirty-five  more.  How  many  had  I 
then? 

10.  In  three  days  a  man  walked  sev¬ 
enty-two  miles  in  all.  He  walked  twenty- 
six  miles  on  Monday  and  thirty-two 
miles  on  Tuesday.  How  many  miles 
did  he  walk  on  Wednesday? 

11.  There  are  eighty-five  boys  in  a 
certain  school.  One  afternoon  six  boys 
were  absent  and  eleven  late.  _  How 
many  were  present  at  the  opening  of 
school? 

12.  Thirty-five  boys  and  twenty-six 
girls  were  present  at  school  at  2  o’clock, 
and  six  boys  and  nine  girls  came  in  after 
2  o’clock.  How  many  children  were 
present  that  afternoon? 

Answers. 

1.  4.  2.  12  apples.  3.  55  pins.  4. 

62  marbles.  5.  52.  6.  39  sheep.  7. 

51  nuts.  8.  90  eggs.  9.  54  hens.  10. 
14  miles.  11.  68  boys.  12.  76  children. 
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X  I  Tour  Poems  May  Be  Worth 

II  M  I  4 THOUSANDS  OF  DO^ARS 

I  M  Send  them  to  ns  today.  We  Will 
___  Compose  the  Musie.  HAYES 
W^RITERS  MUSIC  CO.,  2S9  Star  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Rest  and  Health  far  Mother  and  Child. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Stbup  has  been  used 
for  OVE.B  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  OP  MOTH¬ 
ERS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the 
CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUM*,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN, 
CURES  WIND  COLIC,  aad  is  the  beet  remedy  for 
DIARRHCEA.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Be  sure  t®  ask  for  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup."  And  take  no  other  kind.  T  wen  tv-five  cents  a 
bottle. 


STENCILS 

READ,  THE  WHOLE  LIST 


See  The  List  on  Front  Pages  Under  Same  Gut 


Our  Specialty  I 


CLASS  PINS 

High-grac^  work  at  low  pri^. 
Write  (or  iOus'Tationa.  Designe 
mad®  free  of  charge.^  Satidaation 
guaranteed  in  every  instance. 

BUNDE&UPMEYER  GO. 

13  to  19  Wisconsin  St**  , 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Dialogues,  Plays,  Recitations, 
logues,  Operettas,  Musieal  Piei 
Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime 
Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Speci  ’  '' 

Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  r 
etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages 
catalogue  Free.  Erery  Tee 
yr.  S.  DENISONj^ubll^er 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  DISABILITY  INSURANGE 

A  substantial  ineome  can  be  made  by  devoting 
part  or  all  of  one’s  time  to  the  sales  ot 

THE  ••  SQUARE  DEAL”  DISABILITY  PQLieY 

No  insurance  education  is  neeessary  to  sell  this 
contract  (oovering  every  accident  and  every  ill¬ 
ness  in  full).  Hesponsible  representativee  want¬ 
ed  in  every  locality  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  rivers.  Liberal  terms.  Good 
territory.  For  particulars  apply,  Dep’t  E. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  CASUALTY  COMPANY,  [Capital,  $300,880] 
No.  116  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  CC  DTKFC  this  style  with 
ITlIIllJ any  4 letters  or 
■  figures,  one  or  two  colors  of  1 
enamel.  Sterling  silver,  25c.* 
i;  $2.5D  doz.  Silver  plated  10c.  each; 

$1.00  a  doz.  Special  desig'ns  in  pinsor badges^ 
made  for  any  class  orsociety, low  prices;  send  design  for  ] 

estimate.  Catalog  f  ree.Sastian  Bros.  31C5Rochester.N.Y. 


This  was 
said  of 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH  THEM 

ESTERBROOK’S  PENS 


Slant,  Modified  Slant,  Vertical  The  special  reason,  thek  easy  writing  qualities. 

Ask  Stationer.  Th«  Esterbrook  Stwel  Pen  Mfq.  Co. 
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OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS’  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST. 

rights  secured." 


is  baby’s  skin  after  a  bath  with  Pears’  Soap 

Matchless  for  the  Com 


--.V  t_“ 


2  0,5  12 

Remington  Typewriters 

are  used  for  instruction  purposes  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada — vastly  more  than  all  other 
makes  combined. 

1  he  choice  of  the  commercial  world  is  reflected  in  the 
equipment  of  the  commercial  schools. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


THE  IDEAL  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN 


A  Treasure  House  Planned  to  Last  Throughout  the  Year 

I  T  IS  ABSOLUTELY  UNIQUE  both  in  plan  and  contents.  Arranged 
by  months  and  seasons,  it  begins  with  Christmas  material,  Winter 
stories,  pictures  and  plays.  The  Spring  pages,  devoted  to  the  winds, 
rain,  fresh  flowers  and  returning  buds,  are  particularly  delightful.  Summer,  with  suggestions  tor  the 
coming  vacation,  follows,  and  the  year  is  rounded  out  with  stories  of  the  harvest,  squirrels,  a  Jack-o’- 
Lantern  party  and  Thanksgiving  pictures.  There  are  four  exquisite  pages  in  color  and  hundreds  of 
pictures.  Size  9x1 inches.  Over  200  pages. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.00 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  New  York 


HEART 


GIRL 


By  RUTH  KIMBALL  GARDINER 


WE  find  that  a  good  book  will  sell  well  not  only  for  a 
season,  but  from  year  to  year.  We  had  faith  in 
The  Heart  of  a  Girl,  although  a  first  novel, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  by  the  orders  so  far  received  that 
the  public  supports  that  faith.  This  is  a  rare  story,  full  of 
[erfully  sympathetic  insight  into  the  heart  and  mind  and 
erv  one  has  known  and  loved  some  time. 


RUTH  KIMBALL  GARDINER 


12ino.  CLOTH.  $1.50 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


MENNEN’5 

BORAX  ED  TA  L  C  U  M 

TOILEr  POWDER 


Every  Pair  Warranted 


never  Sllpe  nor  Tears 


ITennen’s  Borated  Talcum 
Toilet  Powder 

used  daily  renders  the  most  tender  skin  proof  against 
chapping  and  the  usual  ill  effects  of  wind  and  weather. 
Menncn’s  soothes,  heals,  and  preserves  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  complexion.  Put  up  in  non-refillable  boxes,  for 
your  protection.  If  Mennen’s  face  is  on  the  cove^  it  3 
genuine,  that’s  a  guarantee  of  purity.  Delightful 
after  shaving.  Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  cts. 
Sample  free, 

Qerhard  Mennen  Company 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Try  Mennen’s  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum 
Powder. 

It  has  the  scent  of  fresh  cut  Violets. 


HOSE  bS?to°n"  supporter 

Sample  pair,  Mer.  25c. ;  LOOKBfB^ 

Silk  50c.  Mailed  on  Rame 

receipt  of  price.  on  Every  Loop 

w  I-I-C-e  MAY  BE  OFFERED  YOU  TO  IN. 

SUBSTITUTES  crease  DEAEERS>  profits 

^INSIST  ON  HAVINGTHE  GENUINE-^ 


GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston,  Mass,  0.  S.  A, 


:/kv 


^0 


?/»• 


FEBRUARY,  1907 


A  NOTABLE  BOOK 

THE  RULES  of  the  GAME 
or  RIGHT  LIVING  :: 


A  BOOK  OF  MORALS  FOR  SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES,  AND  FAMILIES 


By  HENRY  A.  STIMSON,  D.  D. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  of  New  York  City,  in  his  introduction,  says:  . 

“  Teachers  are  inquiring  as  to  the  possibility  of  emphasizing  the  spiritual  life  in  education,  and  conscientious  parents  observ¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  churches  relax,  are  seeking  for  aids  to  bring  the  principles  of  religion  into  the  home.  Neither  sermons 
nor  manuals  supply  the  need.  I  indulge  the  hope  that  it  is  met  in  no  small  degree  by  Dr.  Stimson’s  book.  •  Sound  in  its  standards, 
clear  and  helpful  in  its  explanations,  it  will  exert  an  influence  that  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial.” 

New  questions  and  real  problems  in  life  are  constantly  asserting  themselves,  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
In  this  book  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  intelligence  and  reason,  honestly  answering  serious  questions  and 
treating  the  actual  problems  of  life  from  the  standpoint  of  experience. 

It  is  divided  into  five  parts  as  follows; 

First — Facts  of  life,  as  to  A.  One’s  Self.  B.  The  Universe.  C.  The  World  and 
Men,  D.  The  Nation.  E.  The  Family.  F.  God. 

Second — The  Law  of  Life.  A  Motion  and  Cause.  B.  Progress.  C.  Habit. 

D.  Character. 

Third — Moral  Equipment. 

Fourth — Moral  Application. 

Fifth — Rules  of  the  Game. 

TESTIMONIALS: 

It  is  the  best  book  in  its  line  of  which  we  have  any  A  helpful  contribution  toward  the  strengthening  of  a  weak 
knowledge. — Thz  Lutheran  Observer.  point  in  our  educational  system. — The  Outlooh. 


Parents  and  teachers  should  fee  that  this  book  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  those  whom  they  have  in  charge. 

— 5an  Francisco  Chronicle. 

It  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  parents  and  teachers,  not 
only  because  of  the  good  adiice  it  contains  and  the  sanity  and 
tonic  of  its  view  of  life,  but  also  for  its  literary  charm. 

— World  Today.  Chicago. 

1  have  read  the  book  with  interest  and  with  profit  and 
believe  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  young 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  to  all  teachers  and  principals. 

Charles  M.  Jordan, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


If  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  next  generation  would 
be  permeated  with  the  views  and  ideals  which  underlie  this 
book,  it  would  be  a  most  useful  thing  for  their  conduct  and 
their  character. 

President  Arthur  Hadley, 

Yale  University. 

Cyrus  Northrup,  President  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  writes: 

“  It  is  a  work  which  every  intelligent  parent  ought  to  be 
glad  to  have  his  children  read,  and  which  every  wise  teacher 
would  be  pleased  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  pupils.” 

President  Cyrus  Northrup, 

University  of  Minnesota. 


12mo,  Cloth  274  Pages  Price,  $1.20 
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A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 
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,  MILNE’S 
PROGRESSIVE  ARITHMETICS 

First  Book,  $0.35  Second  Book,  $0.40 
Third  Book,  $0.45 

This  new  series  of  arithmetics  has  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  Milne  to  meet  the  demand 
which  has  sprung  up  in  some  quarters  for 
a  treatment  of  the  subject  upon  somewhat 
new  lines.  This  treatment  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  depart  from  the  old  and  tried  founda¬ 
tions  which  have  gained  for  his  previous 
series  the  widest  use  throughout  the  country. 

Built  upon  a  definite  pedagogical  plan, 
these  books  teach  the  processes  of  arith¬ 
metic  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  the  rea¬ 
soning  faculties,  and  to  train  the  power  of 
rapid,  accurate,  and  skillful  manipulation  of 
numbers.  Each  new  topic  is  first  carefully 
developed  and  then  enforced  by  sufficient 
practice  to  fix  it  thoroughly  in  the  mind  when 
first  presented.  The  problems,  which  have 
been  framed  with  the  greatest  care,  relate 
to  a  wide  range  of  subjects  drawn  from  mod¬ 
ern  life  and  industries.  The  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  always  serve  a  practical  purpose. 


BROOKS’S  READERS 


Five  Book  Series  or  Eight  Book  Series 

These  readers  form  a  good  all-round  basal 
series  suitable  for  use  in  any  school,  but  they 
will  appeal  to  teachers  particularly  because 
of  their  very  easy  gradation.  Both  in 
thought  and  expression  the  books  are  so 
carefully  graded  that  each  selection  is  but 
slightly  more  difficult  than  the  preceding 
one,  and  there  is  no  real  gap  anywhere. 

Although  a  wide  variety  of  reading  matter 
is  provided,  good  literature  embodying  child- 
interests  has  been  considered  of  fundamental 
importance.  Lessons  of  a  similar  nature 
are  grouped  together,  and  topics  relating 
to  kindred  subjects  recur  somewhat  regu¬ 
larly.  All  are  designed  to  quicken  the 
child’s  observation  and  increase  his  appre¬ 
ciation. 

By  the  use  of  this  series  the  child  will  be 
taught  to  read  in  such  a  manner  as  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  his  interests,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  will  be  made  acquainted  with  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  many  famous  writers.  Each 
volume  contains  a  large  number  of  choice 
illustrations. 


MELODIC  MUSIC  SERIES 


First  Reader,  $0.25 
Second  Reader,  .30 


Third  Reader,  $0.40 
Fourth  Reader,  .50 


This  course  presents  a  graded  collection 
of  choice  songs,  not  requiring  the  use  of 
charts.  The  books  clearly  outline  each 
year’s  work,  providing  all  the  necessary 
material,  so  graded  and  explained  that  the 
course  can  be  conducted  without  difficulty 
by  teachers  who  have  had  but  little  expe¬ 
rience  in  teaching  music. 

There  is  a  simple  and  natural  develop¬ 
ment  in  rhythm,  in  chromatics,  in  minor 
and  part  writing,  and  in  tone  study.  Through¬ 
out  the  song  element  is  the  basis  of  study. 
The  words  of  the  songs  are  especially  fitted 
for  each  grade.  They  pertain  to  the  child 
world,  and  are  bright,  cheerful,  and  inter¬ 
esting. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  classical  com¬ 
posers,  and  a  large  number  of  folk  songs, 
the  series  includes  a  noteworthy  collection 
of  songs  contributed  especially  for  these 
books  by  eminent  living  composers.  Never 
before  have  so  many  choice,  original 
songs  been  brought  together  in  a 
series  of  this  kind. 


These  three  new  series,  all 
published  within  the  last  six 
months,  are  meeting  with  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  success. 

ARE  YOU 

FAMILIAR  WITH  THEM? 

It  not,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars  to 

AMERICAN  BOOK 
COMPANY 

Publishers  of  the  Leading  Text-Books 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  DALLAS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Blackboard  Stencils  on  strong  linen  paper. 

Borders— Sunbonnet  Babies,  Brownies,  Hollye 
Goldenrod.  Oak  Leaves,  Maple  Leaves,  Swallows, 
Kittens,  Reindeer,  Pumpkins,  Turkeys,  Rabbits, 
Cherries  and  Hatchet,  Flags,  Roses,  Santa,  Chick^ 
Grapes,  Bells,  Overall  Boys,  Dutch  Boys,  Ivy,  Dutch 
Girls,  Soldiers,  Cupids,  Lillies,  Tulips,  each  6  cts. 

Colored  Chalk  Crayons— Very  best,  doz.,  14c. 

Calendars  and  Large  Portraits— Name 
any  wanted,  each  6  cts.  Large  fancy  alphabet,  20c. 

Washington  on  Horse,  Washington  and  Betsy 
Ross,  Log  Cabin,  Flag,  Colonial  Relics,  Roosevelt  on 
Horse,  Uncle  Sam,  Pilgrims  Landing,  Boys  with 
Flags,  Soldier  and  Drummer,  all  large,  each  10  cts. 

Santa— Driving  Eight  Deer,  Going  Down  Chim¬ 
ney,  Filling  Stockings,  Tree,  Fireplace  Calendar,  A 
Merry  Christmas,  A  Happy  New  Year,  Shepherd, 
Christ  Child,  Wise  Men,  Madonna,  all  large,  each,10c. 

Busywork  Stencils,  Assorted, 
Set  of  50  for  25  cts,  4x5  inches.  Set 
of  50  for  35  cts,  5x8  inches.  10  Sten¬ 
cils  on  any  subject  for  10  cts.  Native 
Birds,  natural  size,  15  for  15  cts. 
p  Blue  Stamping  Powder — H 
pound  in  cloth  bag  for  10  cts. 

Program,  Roll  of  Honor  or  Wtlr 
come,  very  fancy,  each,  10  cts.. 


Order  at  least  10  cts.  worth  and  ask  for  a  catalog. 
Please  do  not  send  stamps  or  check. 


All  goods  sent  prepaid  by 


JOHN  LATTA,  Box  44,  Cedar  Falls,  lowt 


Third  Edition  now  ready 

THE  BUSINESS  OF 
LIFE  INSURANCE 

By  MILES  MENANDER  DAWSON 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net 

“Practical,  suggestive,  and  soundly  in¬ 
formative,  this  book  should  find  a  wide 
audience.” — The  Outlook. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

We  want  to  send  you  our  cataloeue  of  Seat 
Work  and  Educative  School  Occupations  for  Pri¬ 
mary  Grades,  It  is  full  of  good  things  for  both 
graded  and  country  school  teachers.  Your  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Dept.  H,  159  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


U/>e  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

1870^= 

^HIS  weekly  Journal,  now  in  its  37th  year. 

will  be  found  more  valuable  and  more 
indispensable  to  Superintendents,  Principals, 
and  School  Officers  and  progressive  teachers, 
than  ever  before.  ::  ::  " 


THE  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL  = 


modern  elementary  TEXT-BOOKS 


I 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


SOME  TESTIMONIALS  RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER,  1906. 

I  read  The  School  Journal  regularly  every  week  and 
feel  well  rewarded.  It  helps  to  keep  me  in  touch  with 
current  educational  thought  and .  practice. 

F.  Louis  Soldan, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  School  Journal  impresses  me  as  distinctly  a  news 
journal  in  and  for  education.  *  *  *  It  appeals  to  all 

educators  who  are  awake  to  the  variety  of  vital  questions 
that  make  education  interesting  as  well  as  important. 

John  Dewey, 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology, 

Columbia  University. 


The  School  Journ.al  has  long  been  one  of  the  best 
periodicals  devoted  to  popular  education,  and  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  believing  that  it  is  now  even  stronger  than 
ever  before.  A.  S.  Draper, 

State  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Albany,  New  York. 


The  School  Journ.al  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  strongest 
of  our  weekly  educational  papers. 

Thomas  M.  B.4lliet, 

Dean,  University  School  of  Pedagogy, 
New  York  University. 


I  have  always  regarded  The  School  Journal  as  one  of 
the  best  educational  agencies  at  work  upon  the  professional 
thought  of  America.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Philadelphia. 


$2.50  A  YEAR 


A.  S.  BARNE,S  ,'Sl  COMPANY 

11-15  EAST  TWENTY-FOURTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


BIG  MAIL  rSEE 

YOUR  NAHK  PRINTKD  and  sent 
to  looou  firms  all  over  the  world  so 
they  can  send  you  Free  Sainplen, 
(!atalogM,  illagaziiieN,  ItookN,  I’a- 
perNj  eic.,  etc.  Send  now  to  be  in 
19(17  BIG  issue  and  get  a  BIO  MAIL 
FREE  and  3  mos.  trial  subscription 
to  our  B(‘aiitit'iil  Magazine  with 
Art  t'over  in  colorx,  all  for  2Co. 
ALLEN,  Tlie  Mail  Man,  Dent, 
ti.j,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 


of  all  Publishers.  Buy  at  Wholesale. 
Great  Reductions.  Big  Savings.  Our 
prices  are  the  same  to  every  purchaser. 
Our  Wholesale  Price,  Book  Catalogue  of 
576  pages  for  1907,  describing  over  25,000  bo.ks  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  Bibles,  Magazines,  etc.,  will  CDCCtm  request, 
be  sent  to  your  address  absolutely  lllCC  Write  us  for  it. 

THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Established  1896.  E.  W.  REYNOLDS.  Sec.  &  Treas. 

266-268  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Now  Ready 

For  the  Entire  United  States 

1906.1907 

School  Directories 

50  STATES  ::  24  BOOKS 


The  first  complete  list  of  School  Directories  for  the  entire  United 
States  ever  published. 

.Each  State  list  is  a  complete  directory  of  the  superintendents  and 
principals  of  the  public  graded  schools,  of  the  county  superintendents, 
and  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  normal  schools  and  academies. 


Alabama . 

Mississippi  . . . 

Arizona . 

California . 

Nevada  . 

Utah  . 

Arkansas  . 

Louisiana . 

Colorado . 

Nebraska . 

New  Mexico  . . 
Wyoming . 

Connecticut. . . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island . 


[One  Book 
One  Book 

. 

[One  Book 
One  Book 

One  Book 


Delaware . 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Maryland . 

New  Jersey . 


One  Book 
I  One  Book 


Florida . 

Georgia . 

Idaho . 

Montana  . . . 

Oregon . 

Washington 

Illinois . 


One  Book 


Iowa . 

Kansas  . 

Indian  Territory. 
Oklahoma . 


One  Book 


Kentucky . 
Tennessee 


I  One  Book 


Maine .  . 

New  Hampshire. . . 
Vermont . 


One  Book 


Michigan 


Minnesota  . . . 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 


One  Book 


Missouri . . 
New  York 


North  Carolina....! 
South  Carolina  ...A 


Ohio . 

Pennsylvania 
Texas . 


■  ’-i 


Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 


One  Book 


Indiana 


Wisconsin 


In  connection  with  the  address  of  each  principal  or  superintendent  is 
given  the  number  of  teachers  in  his  school  and  the  yearly  salary  he  receives. 


$1.25  EACH.  FULL  SET,  $25.00 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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For  School  Entertainments 


The  Recitation,  Dialogue,  Pantomime,  Drill,  Motion  Song,  or  Play  that  you 
are  looking  for  is  probably  in  one  of  the  books  named  below.  We  are  special¬ 


ists  in  this  sort  of  material.  II 

TINY  TOT’S  SPEAKER.  By  Misses  Rook  and  Good- 
fellow.  Contains  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  only  a  few  lines  each,  expressed  in  the 
simplest  language.  For  the  wee  ones.  Paper 
binding,  15  cents. 

CHILD’S  OWN  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  and  L.  J.  Rook. 
A  collection  of  Recitations,  Motion  Songs,  Concert 
Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tableaux.  Contains  over 
one  hundred  pieces.  For  children  of  six  years. 
Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  A  superior  collection  of  Recitations  for 
little  people,  mostly  in  verse  and  ranging  in  length 
from  four  to  twenty  lines.  For  children  of  nine 
years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  and  L.  J. 
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Training  in  Appreciation 


7^ HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  worn 

I  nerves  of  the  weary  body  would,  if  they 

J[  could,  persuade  many  of  us  that  we  are 
■  laboring  in  vain  and  that  even  our  best 
efforts  are  not  being  appreciated.  The  school¬ 
room  is  more  exhausting  in  the  winter  months 
than  at  any  other  time.  Strange  notions  of 
propriety  and  fears  of  catching  cold  interfere 
with  ventilation  and  with  out-door  exercise. 
The  pampered  body  saps  the  vigor  of  the  mind. 
Then  the  sky  looks  dull  and  life  becomes  one 
long  dreary  waste.  We  feel  we  are  not  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  the  elsewhere  is  invested  with  glit¬ 
tering  promises. 

A  word  may  be  said  for  the  other  side.  People 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  singing  the  praises  of 
teachers.  It  may  be  that  teachers  do  get  less 
encouragement  than  they  deserve.  People  are 
forgetful  of  the  little  words  that  might  cheer 
the  lives  of  others.  That  is  why  their  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  praise  words  is  so  meager  when  compared 
with  the  list  of  “cuss  words.”  That  argues, 
too,  that  workers  in  other  spheres  of  labor  are 
just  as  poorly  off  in  the  matter  of  receiving 
commendation  as  teachers  are.  The  only  reason 
why  we  want  people  to  learn  to  say  thank-you 
to  the  teachers  of  their  children,  is  (1)  because 
it  is  good  for  them  to  get  the  habit  of  being 
appreciative,  and  (2)  because  the  children  are 
benefited  by  the  cheerfulness  of  their  teachers. 

The  results  of  educational  work  are  not  so 
readily  discerned  by  the  untrained  eye  as  the 
products  of  the  labors  of  other  people  are.  That 
is  another  reason  why  parents  fail  to  take  proper 
notice  of  them.  They  do  tell  the  first  year 
teachers  now  and  then  how  pleased  they  are 
with  the  progress  of  their  children.  Starting 
from  nothing  there  is  something  to  show  for  the 
year,  and  the  teacher  is  given  credit  for  that. 
Still,  even  the  first  year  teacher  does  not  get 
overmuch  recognition.  In  short,  the  people 
need  to  be  educated  to  be  appreciative. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Hanging 
one’s  head  and  giving  way  to  the  blues  certainly 
will  not  mend  matters.  As  our  work  is  all  for 
the  future,  for  the  humanity  that  is  to  be,  we 
might  begin  by  training  ourselves  first  and  by 
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letting  our  example  teach  our  pupils.  Let  us  be 
convincingly  appreciative  ourselves,  to  begin  with. 
If  a  child  hands  me  a  pencil  I  have  dropped; 
or  if  he  has  opened  a  window  at  my  request, 
I  shall  try  never  to  forget  to  have  a  smiling 
“Thank  you”  for  him.  If  he  has  worked  hard 
at  a  task,  I  shall  try  to  discover  the  praiseworthy 
points  in  it  and  to  fail  to  see  as  much  as  possible 
whatever  defects  there  may  be.  Of  course,  I 
shall  make  a  silent  note  of  the  latter  to  help  me 
learn  where  assistance  is  most  needed.  My  rule 
shall  be  to  think  and  speak  well  of  the  cornmunity 
in  which  I  am  working  and  let  no  disappointment 
provoke  me  to  harsh  complaint.  I  shall  give 
the  best  I  have  with  no  thought  of  the  returns. 
Here  is  the  point  of  beginning. 

After  making  sure  that  our  own  example  is  an 
argument  for  appreciativeness,  we  may  then 
safely  undertake  to  interest  the  community  in 
the  practice  of  giving  expression  to  kind  thoughts. 
As  no  one  has  as  yet  come  forward  with  a  better 
plan,  attention  is  called  again  to  the  suggestion 
presented  in  these  pages  before.  Set  aside  one 
day  each  year — let  us  agree  upon  March  fifteenth 
if  possible — as  a  public  Appreciation  Day.  Have 
it  understood  that  on  this  occasion  the  program 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  and  their 
parents.  A  committee  of  pupils  should  be 
appointed  by  the  teacher,  or,  better  yet,  chosen 
by  the  vote  of  their  schoolmates,  to  map  out 
exercises.  Let  them  understand  that  those  who 
have  rendered  unusual  service  to  the  community 
and  the  schools  should  be  accorded  on  that  day 
such  words  of  commendation  as  will  make  them 
feel  they  have  not  labored  in  vain.  One  or  two 
prominent  citizens  might  be  invited  to  give  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes’  reminiscences  of  teachers  of 
their  youth,  to  whom  they  feel  specially  indebted. 
An  Appreciation  Day  of  this  nature  will  do  great 
things  for  the  schools.  Besides  giving  the  teach¬ 
ers  a  taste  of  the  good  opinion  the  parents  have 
of  their  work,  it  will  help  the  children  educa¬ 
tionally  in  many  ways. 

Don’t  put  off  this  matter.  No,  June  is  not  a 
better  time.  Graduation  day  is  the  pupils’;[own 
day.  Can  we  not  all  agree  to  set  apart  the 
fifteenth  of  March  as  Appreciation  Day? 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
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The  Principal  and  the  Problem. 

By  L.  Alden  Marsh,  Pennsylvania. 

T"1HE  Principal  had  settled  once  for  all  such 
cases  as  the  Problem  presented.  At  one 
of  the  teachers’  meetings  he  had  ex- 
*  pounded  a  plan  of  moral  training  so  earn¬ 
estly  and  affectively  that  the  teacher  of  Number 
Six,  who  was  somewhat  emotional,  had  been 
moved  to  tears.  The  teachers  went  buzzing 
away  from  the  meeting  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
Moral  Training. 

There  forthwith  had  appeared  on  the  black¬ 
boards  of  the  various  rooms,  printed  in  multi¬ 
colored  chalk,  and  with  such  embellishments  as 
each  teacher’s  talents  afforded,  subtle  sugges¬ 
tions,  as  Courage,  Patience,  Industry.  The  Prin¬ 
cipal  never  saw  these  inspiring  words  as  he  went 
from  room  to  room,  without  a  warm  feeling  of 
virtue  in  his  heart,  for  in  his  struggle  to  cultivate 
imagination,  manual  dexterity,  love  of  nature, 
physical  development,  expression,  form,  color, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  little  reading  and  writing,  he 
had  not  neglected  the  greatest  of  all — Moral 
Culture. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  case  came  up. 
Honesty  had  been  adorning  the  walls  for  a  month 
and  had  now  been  superseded  by  Truth  very  fit¬ 
tingly  printed  in  deep  blue  chalk.  Besides  this 
the  Principal  had  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  have 
a  beautiful  banner  in  the  hall  where  the  same 
moral  stimulant  would  arrest  the  eye  of  each 
pupil  upon  entering  the  building. 

Now  a  word  about  the  Problem.  Please  do 
not  confuse  the  Problem  and  the  case.  The 
Problem  v/as  a  boy.  To  be  sure,  his  teacher  said 
he  was  a  case,  but  that  is  irrelevant.  I  speak  of 
a  case  which  involved  the  Problem. 

The  Problem  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  altho 
he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  a  State  where  the  com¬ 
pulsory  school  law  had  been  strictly  enforced,  he 
had  never  been  to  school  before.  The  primary 
teacher  said  it  was  trial  enough  to  have  a  boy  of 
his  age  in  a  room  full  of  six-year-olds,  but  when 
he  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  a  decidedly  bad 
boy,  he  became  a  Problem.  She  had  handled 
the  Problem  well,  so  well  that  when  she  called 
the  Principal  to  settle  the  case,  he  felt  only  sur¬ 
prise  that  he  had  never  been  summoned  before. 

The  boy  stood  before  them.  He  looked  like 
anything  but  a  Problem.  His  face  had  a  saintly 
expression  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
seraph;  his  shoulders  drooped  in  a  submissive 
any-thing-you-wish  way,  capable  of  deceiving  a 
judge. 

The  sixty  little  children  sat  in  awed  silence  as 
the  teacher  said  in  solemn  tones: 

“Mr.  Lane,  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  I 
think  this  case  demands  your  attention.  This 
is  the  second  day  I  have  taken  a  pipe  from  this 
boy.  The  room  has  reeked  with  the  odor  of 
tobacco'  all  day,  but  when  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
a  pipe  he  denied  it.  Then  I  found  it  in  his 
pocket  ” 

The  sixty  children  looked  at  the  Principal  with 
eyes  which  said:  “What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?”  The  Principal  gave  a  glance  at 
Truth  on  the  blackboard. 

Robert,  come  to  the  office.” 


Before  tne  system  had  been  adopted,  two  weeks 
without  recesses  or  even  a  whipping  would  have 
been  considered,  but  now — by  the  time  they  had 
reached  the  office  Mr.  Lane’s  plans  were  for¬ 
mulated. 

When  they  had  entered,  and  the  Principal  had 
turned  the  key  in  the  office  door,  a  less  hardened 
sinner  would  have  abandoned  all  hope  and  with 
tears  and  confession  would  have  plead  for  mercy. 
But  Problems  have  other  resources. 

“Mr.  Lane,  you’re  not  going  to  whip  me 
to-night.  My  father  said  I  was  to  come  right 
home.  He  wants  me  to  work.” 

“I  can’t  believe  anything  you  say,  Robert.. 
You  lied  to  Miss  Brown.” 

“You  can  ask  my  brother  if  my  father  didn’t 
say  to  come  straight  home.” 

“I  can’t  believe  you.” 

The  boy’s  voice  began  to  lose  its  hopeful  ring. 
There  was  just  a  touch  of  the  despairing  quaver 
so  common,  so  very  common  in  the  Principal’s 
office. 

“Honest  and  true,  I  hope  to  die  if  my  father 
didn’t  say  that.” 

Mr.  Lane  shook  his  head  and  arranged  the 
papers  on  his  desk.  The  boy  continued  with  the 
courage  of  desperation. 

“My  father  said  I  could  smoke.” 

“Are  you  telling  the  truth  now?” 

“He  said  I  might  use  a  pipe.” 

The  Principal  remained  silent. 

After  a  short  pause:  “My  father  buys  my 
tobacco,”  almost  defiantly. 

Still  no  expression  of  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
Principal. 

“He  said  if  I  didn’t  use  cigarettes  he  didn’t 
care.” 

“See  here,  Robert,  there  is  no  use  of  talking, 
for  you  deliberately  lied  once,  and  probably  all 
you  say  now  is  untrue.” 

It  was  getting  uncomfortable  for  the  boy.  Mr. 
Lane  saw  with  satisfaction  that  his  plan  was  hav¬ 
ing  the  desired  effect.  The  boy’s  statements 
became  stronger  and  more  emphatic  as  he  was 
met  by  the  same  incredulous  replies.  Finally, 
when  the  culprit  had  lashed  himself  into  a  fury 
in  his  efforts  to  make  himself  believed,  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  felt  that  to  continue  his  course  would  be 
sheer  cruelty. 

“Robert,”  he  said,  and  his  voice  had  changed 
from  incredulity  to  sympathy,  “Robert,  don’t 
you  see  that  you  can  never  get  along  without  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth?” 

As  the  Principal’s  tactics  changed,  and  the  boy 
saw  his  chances  of  a  whipping  diminishing,  he 
made  a  complete  capitulation,  and  his  penitent 
head  dropped  on  his  chest.  And  when  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  his  heart  warming  toward  the  prodigal,  had 
entered  into  an  earnest  talk  on  lying  and  smoking, 
the  Problem  was  on  perfectly  familiar  ground, 
and  only  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  an  appear¬ 
ance  prevented  him  from  swinging  his  feet  in. 
complacent  relief. 

At  last  the  ordeal  was  over.  It  was  a  chas¬ 
tened  boy  with  a  new  and  beautiful  confidence 
in  his  Principal  who  arose  and  tiptoed  toward 
the  door.  As  he  reached  it,  he  turned,  with  his. 
hand  on  the  key,  and  said: 

“Mr.  Lane,  can  I  have  my  pipe?” 
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Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary. 

By  Mattie  Griffith  Satterie. 

HE  Cary  sisters  really  held  a  salon  in  New 
York.  To  their  pretty,  home-like  house, 
in  East  Twentieth  Street,  flocked  all  the 
resident  and  visiting  literati  of  this  city. 
I  have  constantly  heard  the  complaint  that  ‘  ‘New 
York  City  with  all  its  bright,  intellectual  and 
literary  women  has  never  been  able  to  point  to 
any  woman  who  ever  held  a  salon.”  Alice  and 
Phoebe  Cary,  in  their  private  lives  were  very  quiet 
and  unpretending,  domestic,  and  simple  in  their 
daily  life.  Yet  their  exquisite  poetry,  that  sang 
for  them  when  they  themselves  were  mute, 
attracted  all  the  bright  lights  of  the  literary 
world,  and  others  who  were  well-known  in 
artistic  and  dramatic  circles. 

These  talented  women  were  bom  in  Ohio,  and 
their  dream  was  ever  to  ^‘Come  East.”  Phoebe 
used  to  say,  “We  were  so  eager  to  go  to  New  York 
and  mingle  with  intellectual  people  that  the  very 
brooks  near  my  country  home  seemed  to  me  to 
sing,  ‘Go  East!  Go  East!’  The  leaves  of  the 
trees  in  their  gentle  rustling  repeated  the  same 
blessed  advice.” 

The  personality  of  the  two  sisters  was  very 
different.  Alice,  sweet,  gentle,  retiring  almost  to 
diffidence — Phoebe,  bright,  quick,  impulsive,  bub¬ 
bling  over  with  fun  and  wit.  We  children  adored 
Phoebe,  she  was  so  thoroly  a  child  herself. 

I  remember  that  she  possessed  a  long  string  of 
beads.  These  beads  she  called  her  “Memorial 
Necklace.”  My  sister,  my  brother,  a  little  girl 
friend,  and  myself,  formed  an  adoring  quartette 
around  “our  dear  Miss  Phoebe,”  and  never  tired 
of  hearing  about  that  “Memorial  Necklace.” 
Each  bead  had  been  given  her  by  some  distin¬ 
guished  person.  Horace  Greeley,  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  P.  T.  Barnum,  and  others  of  note  had  each 
of  them  contributed  a  bead  to  her  necklace.  It 
was  an  interesting  medley  of  gems  and  curios. 

One  afternoon  she  was  calling  upon  my  mother 
and  aunt.  As  usual  her  quartette  of  child  friends 
was  seated  near  her,  drinking  in  every  word  with 
loving  and  admiring  attention.  She  had  been 
entertaining  us,  as  she  always  did,  by  amiably 
going  over  the  names  of  the  donors  of  her  beads. 

Suddenly  she  stopped,  and,  laughing  brightly; 
said,  “Oh,  these  children!  bless  them,  but  they 
always  make  me  ‘tell  my  beads. ’  ”  Then  turning 
to  my  mother  she  added,  “I  want  a  bead  from 
you.” 

My  mother  replied,  somewhat  amazed,  “From 
me,  why,  pray?” 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Phoebe,  “I  want  you  to  give 
me  an  amber  bead  because  it  is  just  your  character; 
pure,  and  clear,  and  strong.” 

Altho  the  sisters  were  so  unlike  in  character, 
there  was  a  peculiar  unison  in  feeling  and  heart. 
There  was  a  oneness  of  affection  and  purpose 
between  them.  Miss  Phoebe  used  to  tell  us  how 
happy  she  and  “Allie”  were  together. 

Miss  Alice  was  very  delicate  in  health,  and  was 
not  quite  equal  to  enduring  the  noise  of  healthy; 
romping  children,  in  which  Miss  Phoebe  delighted; 
but  we  loved  Miss  Alice  as  a  “bright  particular 


star.”  We  enjoyed  her  stories,  her  early  stories, 
which  she  had  written  under  the  pen-name  of 
Patty  Lee. 

Both  of  the  sisters  loved  their  pretty  home  very 
much.  They  never  wished  to  leave  their  sweet 
domicile  for  any  length  of  time,  only  for  a  short 
call,  or  a  day  and  night  at  most.  Miss  Alice  used 
to  say  with  her  sweet  smile,  “I  love  New  York  so 
much,  that  I  am  consumed  with  homesickness  if 
I  stay  away  from  the  dear  old  city  a  week.”  Of 
their  charming  home  Horace  Greeley  wrote, 
“The  modest  dwelling  they  have  for  some  years 
owned  and  improved,  in  the  very  heart  of  this 
emporium,  has  long  been  known  to  the  literary 
guild  as  combining  one  of  the  best  libraries  with 
the  sunniest  drawing  room  (even  by  gaslight)  to 
be  found  between  Kingsbridge  and  the  Battery.” 

One  evening  I  was  committing  to  memory  for 
the  Friday  afternoon  recitation  at  school,  Phoebe 
Cary’s  beautiful  poem,  “Nearer  Home.” 

Miss  Phoebe  came  into  the  room  where  I  was 
studying,  and  looking  over  my  shoulder  she 
dimpled  into  a  bright  smile,  as  she  recognized  the 
lines.  Then  with  a  tender,  serious  look,  she  said; 
“You  are  only  a  child,  deary,  but  young  as  you 
are,  if  you  lay  to  heart  the  last  verse,  the  meaning 
of  it,  your  heart  and  life  will  grow  sweeter  every 
day.”  She  laid  her  fingers  on  these  exquisite 
lines : 

“Father,  perfect  my  trust; 

Let  my  spirit  feel  in  death 
That  her  feet  are  firmly  set 
On  the  rock  of  a  living  Faith.” 
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Observation  Work  in  Music 

By  Alys  E.  Bentley,  Director  of  Music,  Washington,  D.  C. 


rpnBSERVATION  work  is 

11  ll 

I  \J  I  hope,  a  regular  feature 
^  ■  *  of  the  music  lesson, 
receiving  its  proportionate 
share  of  the  teacher’s  thought¬ 
ful  preparation.  I  would  say 
a  word  of  caution  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  form  in 
which  you  place  your  song 
on  the  blackboard.  The  pic¬ 
ture,  as  you  present  it, 
should  be  the  exact  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  song  as  it 
appears  in  this  number  of 
Teachers  Magazine.-  There 
should  be  the  same  number 
of  bars  in  each  staff,  so  that 
the  song  does  not  appear  as 
an  awkward  single  staff; 
stretching  across  the  entire 
length  of  the  blackboard. 

We  have  come  to  see  the  desirability  of  placing 
the  reading  text  on  the  blackboard  in  the  form  of 
a  paragraph:  the  same  principle  in  eye  training 
applies  to  the  form  of  representation  for  the  song. 
Be  careful  in  the  spacing  of  the  lines.  They 
should  not  be  too  far  apart.  If  you  can  have 
three  staffs  painted  on  the  blackboard  it  will  save 
much  time,  and  be  a  distinct  advantage,  as  it  will 
furnish  a  permanent  and  approximately  perfect 
form.  The  length  of  the  lines  need  not  be  over 
five  feet. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  we  have  the  sleigh¬ 
ing  song  on  the  board,  and  that  we  are  ready  for 
our  observation  work. 

Have  the  children  sing  the  song  lightly,  with  a 
rhythmic  movement.  Try  to  get,  in  singing,  as 
in  reading,  the  expression  thru  the  rhythmic  em¬ 
phasis.  It  is  the  habit  of  childhood  in  reading  to 
emphasize  the  unimportant  word,  and  this  char¬ 
acteristic  is  even  more  marked  in  singing.  To 
avoid  it,  and  get  the  stress  just  where  you  want 
it,  try  the  experiment  of  just  touching,  scarcely 
uttering,  the  unimportant  words.  If,  in  order 
to  draw  the  stress  from  the  word  “the”  you 
direct  the  children  to  emphasize  the  word  “bells” 
in  the  song,  you  are  likely  to  get  an  exaggerated 
emphasis.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  give  just 
a  suggestion  of  the  word  “the,”  the  rhythmic 
emphasis  will  be  right,  and  you  will  have  the 
swing  of  the  song. 

Now  have  the  children  sing  the  song  several 
times  with  this  light  rhythmic  movement,  while 
you  guide  them  by  pointing  to  the  blackboard 
representation.  Let  different  children,  in  turn, 
act  as  guide,  pointing  while  the  rest  of  the  class 
sing. 

Now  sing  the  first  measure,  “do,  re,  mi,  fa,” 
letting  different  children  find  and  point  out  all 
similar  measures. 

Sing  the  last  measure,  “do,”  giving  it  the  full 


time  value;  while  different 
children  point  to  other  similar 
measures. 

Now,  just  as  you  continu¬ 
ally  amplify  the  reading  lesson 
by  suggestions  directing  the 
powers  of  observation  of  the 
child,  as,  for  example,  when 
you  caution  him  to  observe 
the  characteristic  cross  of  the 
“t,”  or  the  dot  of  the  “i,” 
of  the  length  of  the  stem  in 
the  letter  “p,”  so,  in  music, 
there  should  be  the  reiterated 
suggestion  of  the  length  of 
notes,  time  value  of  notes, 
rests,  and  of  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  technique  of 
musical  expression. 

Now  sing,  “sol,  do,”  the 
second  measure,  asking  chil¬ 
dren  to  find  all  measures  of 
this  kind  in  the  song.  Go  back  to  the  other  meas¬ 
ures  already  sung,  and  sing  the  three  different 
measures  in  many  different  combinations,  as  to 
the  order,  by  way  of  comparison,  of  intervals  and 
time  values. 

Study  the  second  and  fourth  measures,  com¬ 
paring  them,  “sol,  do”  and  “sol,  mi.”  Compare 
the  next  to  the  last  measure,  “sol,  fa,  mi,  re” 
with  the  first  measure,  “do,  re,  mi,  fa,”  as  to  inter¬ 
vals  and  time  values. 

Next  direct  your  observation  work  especially 
to  the  different  time  values  expressed  in  the  song. 
One  child  may  point  to  all  the  measures  con¬ 
taining  eighth  notes,  another  may  find  the  meas¬ 
ures  containing  half  notes,  and  still  another  may 
point  to  the  measures  containing  quarter  notes. 

Now  divide  your  school  into  three  parts,  as¬ 
signing  to  each  division  the  singing  of  notes  of  a 
specified  value,  as  half,  quarter,  or  eighth  notes. 
This  exercise  will  amuse  and  delight  them,  and 
you  will  find  them  very  clever  in  catching  up  the 
melody  in  the  part  assigned  them. 

Now  suppose  you  point,  while  one  child  claps 
the  song,  the  rest  of  the  school  counting.  You 
can  vary  this,  and  by  giving  different  assignments 
can  keep  up  a  lively  interest  at  the  same  time 
that  you  are  securing  from  each  child  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  rhythm  of  the  song. 

These  suggestions,  varied  and  amplified  as  you 
will  vary  and  broaden  them,  will  furnish  material 
for  many  music  lessons.  The  same  sort  of  work 
should  be  done  on  the  songs  which  appeared  in 
the  January  and  December  numbers  of  Teachers 
Magazine.  Soon  your  class  will  begin  to  have 
an  experience  in  musical  technique.  You  will  be 
amazed  to  see  what  can  be  done  thru  observa¬ 
tion  work  based  upon  the  right  kind  of  study 
songs. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  now  have  the  song 
“Honk!  Honk!”  on  the  blackboard. 
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Sleighing  Song* 


Ting  -  a  -  ling  -  a  -  ling,  A  sil  - .  ver  song, 


Ting  -  a  -  ling  -  a  -  ling. 


r  ^  w  k 

■  ■ 

L-.  ^ 

dart  and  glide  a  -  long. 


Honk !  Honk  I 


:=1: 


-  -S- 

— I- 


1' 


Honk !  Honk !  In  iny  nro  -  tor  car,  All  a  -  round  the 

^ - f, — 


- 


A 


world  I 


go. 


Ver  -  y  fast  and 


ver 


y 


slow,  .  . 
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In  Polka  rhythm. 


SEVEN  O’CLOCK. 

Text  and  Music  by  Harvey  Worthington  Loomis. 


The  pedal  should  be  in  constant  action. 


mp 


P 


-IS — — 

Hs — J** — -m— 


1,  Morn  -  ings  when  I  want  to  sleep,  Cum-fy,  and  warm,  and  co  -  sy, 

2.  Eve  -  nings  when  I  want  to  play,  Af  -  ter  our  sup  -  per’s  o  -  ver. 


mp 


r 


^ 


Observe  all  tied  noteS> 


T" 
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SEVEN  O’CLOCK  (Continued) 


always  increase. 


Sleep  -  y 
Fa  -  ther 


Come,...  ske-dad-dle 
Go, .  ske-dad-dle 


out  of 
in  -  to 


your 

your 


bed!” 

bed!” 
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We  always  presuppose  that  the  children  have 
learned  the  song  by  rote  before  the  song  picture 
is.  placed  before  them  on  the  staff. 

The  characteristic  of  this  song  is  the  quarter 
rest.  You  will  know  how  to  use  this  opportunity 
to  teach  that  time  symbol  for  all  time.  Perhaps 
you  will  do  it  by  raising  the  hand  at  the  proper 
moment,  perhaps  by  saying  the  word  “rest”  in 
light  staccato  voice,  perhaps  by  beating  the  rest 
lightly  with  a  pencil  on  the  desk.  Your  device 
will  be  the  more  valuable  if  it  is  yours. 

Use  measures  one,  four,  and  sixteen,  for  com¬ 
parison  and  contrast.  Sing  the  third  measure. 
Let  pupils  point  to  this  and  all  similar  measures. 
Compare  this  measure  with  others  already  stud¬ 


ied,  noting  difference  in  time  values  expressed. 

In  the  same  way  compare  measures  six  and 
eight.  Sing  measures  nine  and  ten,  teaching  the 
tie. 

This  song  presents  much  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  time  values  and  intervals.  It  will  soon 
be  apparent  that  more  skill  in  sight  reading  can 
be  developed  thru  observation  work  based  on 
study  songs,  than  could  ever  be  gained  thru  the 
study  of  the  scale.  The  song  is  the  language  of 
music.  It  is  the  only  legitimate  base  of  opera¬ 
tions.  As  soon  should  we  think  of  learning  to 
read  thru  various  gymnastic  exercises  with  the 
alphabet,  as  that  we  should  hope  to  read  music 
by  studying  intervals  on  the  scale. 


Our  School  Out  of  Doors 

By  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Stamford,  Conn. 


mT  is  a  short  walk  from  school  to  electric  car 
line.  I  am  fond  of  going  by  car  with  the 
class  because  a  five-cent  fare  takes  us  for 
several  miles,  and  it  has  been  our  custom 
to  stop  off  at  different  places  at  different  times,  and 
from  these  many  centers  go  in  a  variety  of  direc¬ 
tions.  Ever  think  of  it?  Three  stopping  places 
and  fopr  different  directions  make  twelve  routes. 
And  one  should  go  over  the  same  route  from  four 
to  live  times  a  year.  That  makes  three  stopping 
places  on  only  one  line,  and  affords  a  walk  to  be 
gone  over  once  each  season.  It  doesn’t  take  many 
lines  of  trolleys  into  the  country,  nor  many  stopping 
places,  to  keep  one  busy  in  new  scenes  and  in  every 
season.  No  wonder  that  -‘it  is  a  wise  naturalist 
that  knows  his  own  parish.”  Who  so  busy  as  a 
naturalist?  He  cannot  keep  up  with  the  seasons. 

A  passenger  in  the  crowded  car  said  to  me, 
i‘Well,  where  are  you  going  with  your  class,  and 
what  do  you  expect  to  find  this  cold,  February 
day?”  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  “Shouldn’t 
think  you  would  find  much  to-day.  Best  place  is 
indoors.  What  can  you  get  in  the  woods  now?” 

“Cold,  clear  air  for  one  thing.  Isn’t  that 
enough?”  And  then  to  answer  more  directly  the 
querulous  look  at  our  collecting  apparatus,  “Get 
whatever  we  find.  This  is  a  ‘nature  study’ 
class;  we  take  things  as  we  find  them.  We  try 
to  know  Nature  as  she  is.” 

And  that,  to  my  mind,  is  the  great  advantage 
of  the  nature-study  spirit — it  is  never  disap¬ 
pointed.  We  are  sure  to  find  something.  Science, 
with  a  definite  idea,  sets  out  to  study  a  certain 


thing,  and  sometimes  that  thing  isn’t  to  be  found 
when  it  is  wanted. 

The  first  object  to  attract  attention  in  the  bleak 
woods  (there  was  no  snow  on  the  ground),  was  a 
stump  on  which  was  a  peculiar  white  formation. 
Upon  closer  examination  this  proved  to  be  an 
interesting,  fairy-like  growth  with  wonderful, 
lace-like  patterns  on  the  lower  side.  It  was  a 
tough,  corky,  weather-beaten  forrn  of  Polyporus 
fungus  known  as  Daedalea  quercina.  We  were 
not  troubled  because  the  books  say  so  little  about 
it,  for  its  shelving,  fringing,  wonderful  beauty 
spoke  for  itself.  Tough!  A  strong  jack-knife 
could  hardly  cut  off  a  few  souvenirs.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  layers  on  the  lower  side  was 
particularly  inb  ^resting. 

“But  what  aie  they  good  for?” 

“  Good  to  be  a  fungus — good  for  us  to  admire — ” 

“Oh,  I  know  your  philosophy,  and  you  know 
what  I  mean.  What  good  are  they  for  us?  I 
mean  other  than  to  look  at.” 

“Be  frank,.”  I  replied.  “Your  question,  like 
that  of  many  non-naturalists,  is,  how  does  it  affect 
us  bodily;  is  it  good  to  eat,  or  good  for  some 
other  useful  purpose?  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  no 
use.  As  to  eating  it  I  would  as  soon  try  cork.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  animal  that  eats  it,  so  I  think 
it  but  logical  to  claim  that  the  plant  must  have 
been  made  to  appeal  to  our  sense  of  beauty.  A 
great  many  things  appear  to  have  been  placed 
in  that  list,  but  they  seem  to  fail,  because  so  few 
care  to  see  them.” 

Growing  from  a  decaying  root  of  the  same 

stump,  as  was  ascer¬ 
tained  by  close 
examination;  was  a 
cluster  of  Hypholoma 
perplexum,  still 
beautiful,  altho  the 
fungus  was  not  in 
good  condition,  for 
it  had  evidently 
been  preserved  to 
midwinter  because 
it  had  been  contin¬ 
uously  frozen.  It 
surely  was  one  of 
the  year’s  latest 
fungus  flowers,  and 
was  evidently  good 
to  eat,  for  at  one  end 
it  had  been  exten¬ 
sively  nibbled.  The 
tooth  marks  were 
plain  and  distinct. 
Squirrels  eat  “mush¬ 
rooms”  (not  limiting 
their  menu,  as  we 
usually  do,  to  the 
Agaricus),  but  this 
was  evidently  not 
the  work  of  a  squir¬ 
rel. 
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^‘How  do  you  know  that?”  insisted  a  member 
of  the  class. 

I  don’t  know;  I  only  infer.  Can  you  imag¬ 
ine  a  squirrel’s  nibbling  off  the  tops  of  these  fungi, 
as  an  ox  would  crop  grass?  It  seems  to  me,  that 
if  this  were  the  work  of  a  squirrel,  he  would  take 
off  a  whole  one,  go  to  that  stump,  sit  up  and  eat 
it  as  he  would  a  nut.  But  there  are  no  fragments 


A  winter  butterfly  (Euvanessa  antiopa).  Often  seen  in 
woods  on  sunshiny  days,  even  in  February. 

of  such  nibblings  on  stump  or  stone  about 
here.  Some  of  the  fungi  in  the  group  have 
been  nibbled  a  little,  the  whole  head  taken 
from  others,  and  still  others  have  the  entire 
stem  eaten  down  to  the  ground. 

“The  nibbling  has  probably  been  done  by  a 
rabbit,  for  the  tooth  marks  invariably  extend 
downward  from  the  top  of  each  cap.  What¬ 
ever  ate  it,  stood  over  it  as  a  rabbit  would 
stand,  and  did  not  hold  it  in  his  paws  as  a 
squirrel  would  do. 

“Captain  Mcllvaine  (an  authority  on 
fungi),  says  that  rabbits,  mice,  squirrels,  and 
box  tortoises  are  very  fond  of  several  species 
of  fungi.  Tortoises  eat  from  the  edges  of  the 
cap ;  mice  eat  from  both  edge  and  top ;  rabbits 
eat  mostly  from  the  top.  Also  many  species 
of  beetles  live  on  fungi.  Even  the  deadly 
Amanita  is  eaten  by  them.  Beetles  usually 
eat  the  underside,  or  gillbearing  portions.” 

The  fungi  on  the  stump  and  the  cluster  on 
the  ground  turned  our  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  served  as  a  sort  of  text  for  the  rest 
of  the  outing.  It  was  easy  to  find  dried, 
frozen,  or  decayed  fungi  in  all  sorts  of  places. 
Sometimes  the  door  opens  unexpectedly  on  a 
wonderland  that  had  been  previously  unnoticed. 
That  fungus-covered  stump  was  our  “door”  for 
the  day. 

We  found  fairy  shelves  (shelf-fungus)  of  all 
textures  and  tints.  Of  a  very  different  form 
were  the  puffballs  that  thickly  grew  on  an  old 
stump.  They  were  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion.  So  good,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  younger 
members,  in  advance  of  the  party,  was  beating 
them  with  a  stick  and  raising  clouds  of  spore  dust 
when  we  came  up.  Many  of  the  largest  had  been 
crushed  or  knocked  off  before  I  could  photograph 


the  group.  We  estimated  that  there  were  more 
than  a  thousand  puffballs  on  the  stump,  and  a 
blow  upon  only  two  or  three  was  needed  to  fill 
the  air  with  spores.  It  is  impossible  to  realize 
the  actual  number  of  spores  that  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  on  that  stump;  they  must  have  been  in 
the  trillions.  What  astonishing  prodigality  on 
the  part  of  Nature  on  the  venture  that  there 
might  be  other  decaying  wood  near  by,  and  that 
a  few  hundred  puffballs  might  succeed  in  growing 
there! 

In  a  sheltered  place  in  the  fence  corner  was  a 
hawkweed  (Hieracium)  that  at  first  glance  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  full  bloom.  It  was,  however,  the 
bloom  of  fruition  and  not  of  floral  prophecy.  The 
fruiting  heads  still  retained  their  rough,  bristly; 
globular  clusters. 

And  this  suggested  the  thought  that  beautiful 
bouquets  may  be  gathered  in  winter.  What  har¬ 
monizing  combinations  may  be  made  of  golden 
rod,  clematis,  hawkweeds,  buttonweed,  and  many 
grasses  1 

The  Nature  Procession. 

This  starts  in  this  month.  In  the  warmer  days 
the  twigs,  notably  those  of  willow  and  maple, 
change  their  color.  The  grass  begins  to  look 
greener  by  the  southern  side  of  springs  and  by 
the  streams  that  trickle  down  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  hills. 

The  frogs,  tho  still  resting  in  deep  spring  holes 


Clump  of  fungi  persistent  till  midwinter. 


or  in  the  mud,  are  said  occasionally  to  give  a  call 
when  there  have  been  several  warm  days  in  suc¬ 
cession.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott  states  that  on  a 
warm  day  in  February,  1888,  he  saw  several  frogs 
by  a  pool,  but  that  they  did  not  peep.  It  re¬ 
quires  time  as  well  as  warmth  to  start  the  wedding 
chorus. 

Bird  migrations  from  the  warm  South  begin 
this  month.  Strange,  isn’t  it,  that  they  come 
in  this  intensely  cold  weather?  Why  not  either 
stay  here  all  the  time  or  else  wait  until  the  air 
gets  comfortably  warm?  Who  can  explain  bird 
migration?  Shall  we  ever  really  understand  it? 
In  the  last  half  of  the  month,  arrive  the  wood- 
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cock  (very  few,  nowadays,  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  hunters),  the  purple  ^ackle,  rusty  black¬ 
bird,  and  red-winged  blackbird.  The  robins  and 
bluebirds  become  more  numerous,  altho  some  of 
these  remain  with  us  during  the  entire  winter. 
Perhaps  those  we  see  on  warm  days  have  merely 
flown  out  into  the  open  from  their  sheltered 
places  among  the  thick  woods  or  the  evergreen 
trees.  One  of  the  most  astounding  facts  per¬ 
taining  to  birds  is  that  the  great  horned  owl 
builds  its  nest  this  month.  Why  is  she  in  such 
haste?  When  it  comes  to  nest-building  early  in 
the  season,  she  is  the  sole  rival  of  the  farmyard  hen. 

Bats  occasionally  come  out  on  the  warmest  days. 
Shrews,  moles,  mice,  squirrels,  both  red  and  grey, 
muskrats,  rabbits,  foxes,  and  weasels,  are  abroad 
and  active.  Occasionally  a  skunk  ventures  out. 
But  not  a  woodchuck.  He  is  still  showing  his 
good  sense  by  hibernating.  February  cold 
doesn’t  affect  him.  He  is  waiting  for  March 
when  he  comes  out  to  look  for  that  celebrated 
shadow. 

Honey  bees  fly  out  of  the  hive  on  warm  days. 

The  mourning-cloak  butterfly  {Euvanessa  anti- 
opa)  may  be  seen  flitting  in  the  woods  on  sun¬ 
shiny  days,  and  even  above  snowbanks. 

Literary  Suggestions. 

Plenty  of  good  material  in  works  by  Thoreau 
and  Burroughs,  also  by  William  Hamilton  Gibson. 

Two  short  but  excellent  chapters,  Beyond 


A  hleracium  (hawkweed)  found  in  a  cosy  sheltered  corner 

in  winter. 


A  February  Bouquet  of  “Everlasting.” 

the  Snowpath,”  and  ‘'The  Record  of  the  Snow,’^ 
in  “Where  Town  and  Country  Meet”  (Buck- 
ham.) 

“Birds’  Winter  Beds”  and  “Some  Snug  Winter 
Beds”  (chiefly  nests  of  mice)  in  “Wild  Life  Near 
Home,”  by  Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 

Literary  Suggestions:  Read  “Nature  and 
Science,”  of  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  regularly.  It 
looks  at  Nature  from  “the  standpoint  of  the 
child.”  PQur  School  Out  of  Doors”  aims  to  be 
helpful  to  the  teacher,  showing  how  best  to  make 
use  of  this  and  other  good  material  from  her  point 
of  view. 

“Gleanings  from  Nature,”  by  W.  S.  Blatchley 
(The  Nature  Publishing  Co.;  Indianapolis),  has 
many  suggestions  for  winter  study.  Indeed  the 
book  gives  me  the  impression  that  the  author  has 
a  strong  preference  for  winter.  The  chapters  on 
“Twelve  Winter  Birds”  and  “How  plants  and 
Animals  Spend  the  Winter,”  are  excellent.  Read 
all  of  Lowell’s  “A  Good  Word  for  Winter”  (from 
‘‘My  Study  Windows”),  from  which  last  month  I 
quoted  the  lacework  and  tinkling  of  the  brook. 

Thoreau’s  “Winter,”  Burroughs’  “Winter  Sun¬ 
shine,”  and  Gibson’s  “A  Winter  Walk”fln  “Happy 
Hunting  grounds”),  all  have  excellent  suggestions. 

Abbott’s  “Days  Out  of  Doors,”  like  “Our 
School  Out  of  Doors,”  begins  in  January,  and  the 
author  tells  of  many  interesting  things. 

I  will  gladly  answer  by  mail  specific  questions 
as  to  teaching  Nature  in  February.  Send  your 
request  with  stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope. 


English  Composition  in  the  Grammar  Grades.  VII 

By  Harriet  E.  Peet. 


How  to  Criticise  a  Child’s  Paper. 

T  is  thru  criticism  that  progress  is  made  in 
composition  work,  but  when  the  subject 
first  presents  itself  to  the  teacher  it  seems 
to  contain  a  paradox.  She  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  mind  works  best  when  its  attention 
is  undivided,  so  that  the  children  write  best  when 
unhampered  by  rules  and  cautions;  but  she  sees, 
also,  that  the  mere  repetition  of  writing  does  not 
insure  progress.  The  children  should  write  for 
the  pleasure  of  their  classmates  and  feel  that 
their  efforts  will  be  warmly  appreciated;  but 
this  is  not  sufficient.  Something  must  be  done 
with  criticism  which,  while  it  does  not  destroy  their 
freedom  of  expression,  shows  the  children  along 
what  lines  to  progress. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  found  in 
the  study  of  the  nature  of  criticism.  There  are 
positive  and  negative  poles  in  the  process.  Shall 
we  show  the  children  what  things  are  wrong  that 
they  may  avoid  them,  or  shall  we  present  to  their 
minds  the  right  ways  and  trust  to  this  method 
for  the  elimination  of  what  is  bad  in  form? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  grow  by  our 
successes  as  well  as  by  our  failures;  by  the  posi¬ 
tive  Do  rather  than  by  the  negative  Don’t,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  our  path  of  action  is  open 
before  us.  The  attention  is  undivided.  A  child 
overburdened  by  statements  of  what  not  to  do  is 
in  something  of  the  same  position  as  the  man  who; 
in  learning  to  ride  a  wheel,  runs  into  everything 
that  he  tries  to  avoid;  he  reacts  to  the  wrong 
thing  because  it  is  so  strongly  in  his  mind  that  he 
cannot  help  it.  A  failure  may  cause  us  to  re¬ 
construct  an  ideal,  but,  until  it  is  in  positive  terms 
it  is  of  but  little  use  as  a  guide  for  action.  The 
strongest  tendency  in  criticism,  therefore,  should 
be  its  constructive  force;  its  emphasis  should  be 
upon  the  ideal  toward  which  to  aim,  expressed  in 
positive  terms.  The  critic  should  look  for  what 
is  good  in  a  work,  point  out  a  better,  and,  if  it  is 
a  child’s  work  that  he  is  criticising,  his  criticism 
should  be  sympathetic  thru  and  thru,  for  a  child 
is  likely  to  feel  that  a  slight  disapproval  is  an 
utter  condemnation.  If  criticism  is  allowed  thus 
to  swing  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  process,  the 
impulse  to  write  will  be  reinforced,  not  hindered; 
by  it  and  the  paradox  will  disappear. 

In  solving  this  question,  others  will  arise.  We 
shall  want  to  know  for  what  particular  things  to 
aim,  what  results  may  be  expected,  and  just  how 
our  theory  may  be  worked  out  in  practice. 

Before  answering  the  first  of  these  questions  we 
should  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  that  the  end 
for  which  we  aim  in  our  criticism  will  determine 
the  motive  and  character  of  the  writing.  If  the 
success  of  a  paper  is  measured  by  the  correctness 
of  its  spelling,  capitalization,  and  penmanship 
the  children  will  give  these  their  main  attention; 
if  guaged  by  the  originality  and  force  of  the 
thought  to  the  exclusion  of  all  form,  they  will 
work  for  these;  or,  if  literary  merit  is  placed 


foremost,  and  form  regarded  as  a  means  to  this 
end,  they  will  endeavor  to  achieve  both. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  determine  what  aim  is 
worthiest  and  then  bend  our  energies  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  it;  but  we,  as  teachers,  usu¬ 
ally  think  ourselves  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  in  this  matter.  If  we  work  exclusively  for 
the  expression  of  thought,  the  children  get  into 
careless  habits  of  spelling  and  punctuation;  if 
we  work  for  form  the  work  loses  interest  and  the 
results  are  poor.  This  is  all  a  misapprehension; 
for  the  t\yo  are  so  closely  related  that  neither  can 
exist  without  the  other.  Good  thought  means 
good  form.  Both  must  be  aimed  for,  but  when 
there  is  a  decision  to  be  made  between  them,  there 
is  no  question  where  the  emphasis  should  be  laid. 
The  master  writer  of  all  times  reached  the  highest 
literary  form  with  his  attention  on  what  he  had 
to  say.  The  men  who  followed  him  put  their 
attention  on  the  form.  From  the  first  we  have 
'-‘Hamlet,”  -‘Macbeth,”  ‘‘The  Tempest,”  and 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”;  from  the  latter 
nothing  that  is  universally  enjoyed.  The  first  is 
the  method  of  a  Renaissance;  the  latter  of  decad¬ 
ent  art. 

Not  too  much  should  be  expected  from  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  one  time,  for  there  is  a  natural  develop¬ 
ment  in  a  child’s  mind  which  must  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with.  An  over-concentration  on  a  thing  at 
the  wrong  time  means  an  arrest  in  development. 
Patience  is  needed,  therefore,  so  that  necessary 
errors  from  lack  of  knowledge  and  a  certain  child¬ 
ish  carelessness  may  be  gradually  eliminated  by  a 
natural  process.  A  child,  who  is  forced  to  write 
perfect,  prim  little  sentences  in  first  grade,  with 
painful  attention  to  spelling  and  capitalization 
will  not  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts  with  orig¬ 
inality  and  force  in  eighth  grade. 

The  particular  thing  worked  for  in  criticism 
should  not  be  determined  by  the  teacher’s  ideal  of 
form,  but  be  such  as  the  children  themselves  de¬ 
mand.  As  long  as  all  the  members  of  a  class  are 
contented  with  many  sentences  run  together  into 
one  long  sentence,  with  capitals  put  in  wherever 
they  seem  decorative,  the  teacher,  altho  ready  to 
encourage  any  glimmering  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  children;  should  herself  be  unagressive. 

The  method  of  criticism  now  in  vogue  among  the 
schools  is  something  of  this  sort.  The  children 
write  daily  or  weekly  papers,  which  are  labori¬ 
ously  gone  over  by  the  teacher.  She  marks  every 
mistake  carefully;  grades  the  papers  by  their 
shortcomings,  and  then  returns  them  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  results  of  her  work  are  not  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  amount  of  labor,  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  seldom  look  at  the  corrections.  They  look 
at  their  marks  and,  if  they  are  good,  display  them 
to  their  neighbors;  if  poor,  they  crumple  up  their 
papers  and  throw  them  into  the  waste-basket. 
They  repeat  the  same  errors  in  their  next  papers 
and  the  teacher  again,  with  great  cost  to  herself, 
burns  the  midnight  oil  and  works  with  aching 
eyes  to  put  in  more  fruitless  little  red  marks. 
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In  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  child  is 
more  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  his  classmates 
than  he  is  to  that  of  his  elders,  will  be  found  a 
basis  for  a  kind  of  criticism  which  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  old  kind.  A  spirit  of  healthy  emu¬ 
lation  exists  between  a  child  and  his  classmates. 
He  understands  their  point  of  view,  and  he  never 
intends  to  be  outdone  by  them  where  he  can  help 
it.  A  wise  use  of  class-criticism  will  solve  many 
of  our  . difficulties. 

Methods  of  this  kind  of  criticism  have  been 
worked  out  somewhat  differently  in  a  number  of 
our  leading  schools,  but  whatever  the  particular 
device  used  is,  there  are  certain  things  which 
should  be  insisted  upon  in  order  to  reach  the 
highest  degree  of  success.  The  principle  suggested 
in  the  third  paragraph  of  this  article  should  be 
applied  here,  so  that  the  spirit  governing  the  work 
is  such  as  to  encourage  good-fellowship.  The 
children  should  be  led  to  look  for  the  good  things 
and  then  tell  in  positive  terms  what  might  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  weak  places  in  the  paper.  This 
method,  besides  cultivating  in  the  children  a 
most  healthful  way  of  looking  upon  life,  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  as  critics  a  certain  charm  of  manner, 
will  prevent  all  quibbling.  Further,  the  child 
who  is  receiving  the  criticism  will  be  put  at  ease, 
for  it  is  one  thing  to  feel  that  you  are  being 
judged  by  your  failures,  and  another  to  know 
that  your  successes  are  appreciated. 

To  prevent  confusion,  the  number  of  things  to 
be  looked  for  at  a  given  time  should  be  limited, 
altho  varied  from  time  to  time.  The  children 
may  tell  (1)  whether  or  not  the  compositions  are 
interesting,  clear,  complete,  to  the  point,  pleas¬ 
ing;  (2)  what  they  liked  best  about  the  papers 
or  what  thought  interested  them;  (3)  what  sen¬ 
tences,  phrases,  or  words  seemed  well  used;  or 
(4)  what  substitutions  and  changes  would  im- 
prwe  the  paper. 

This  criticism  may  be  managed  in  oral  work,  by 
blackboard  work,  or  by  an  exchange  of  papers. 
The  oral  work  has  the  advantage  of  quickening 
the  ear  to  the  sound  of  things;  the  blackboard 
work  trains  the  eye;  and  the  exchange  of  papers 
provides  a  way  of  getting  a  great  deal  of  work 
done  in  a  short  time.  The  three  methods  may 
be  combined  with  advantage. 

An  economical  way  of  managing  the  oral  work 
is  to  have  a  number  of  the  children  pass  to  the 
front  of  the  room  from  where  they  can  be  easily 
heard,  and  then  read  their  papers  in  succession 
for  the  remainder  of  the  class  to  criticise.  The 
comments  should  be  spontaneous  and  brief,  not 
of  that  order  which  is  wrung  from  the  children  by 
tedious  questioning.  To  insure  perfect  courtesy 
in  this  work  let  the  children  observe  our  policy 
of  looking  at  the  positive  side  by  following  this 
rule:  Every  word  of  adverse  criticism  must  be 
preceded  by  a  word  of  appreciation.  If  noth¬ 
ing  good  can  be  said  of  a  paper,  it  stands  con¬ 
demned  without  comment. 

The  blackboard  work  in  criticism  may  be  made 
supplementary  to  the  oral  work.  Square  yards 
of  blackboard  writing  are  fatiguing  to  the  eye, 
so  no  more  than  two  or  three  children  should  be 
sent  to  the  board  at  one  time.  These  children 
may  be  writing  while  the  others  are  reading. 
After  the  oral  work  is  finished  the  class  may  give 


its  attention  to  the  blackboard  work,  which  should 
be  read  aloud  while  the  children  are  examining 
it  carefully.  They  should  question  it  in  every 
way,  try  ways  of  improving  the  sentences,  the 
choice  of  words,  in  fact,  everything  that  helps  to 
make  the  meaning  of  a  composition  clear  and 
interesting.  The  teacher’s  voice  should  be  sel¬ 
dom  heard  in  this  work,  for  if  the  children  are 
allowed  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  work,  they 
will  gain  a  great  deal  of  practical  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  rhetoric  and  grammar.  These  rules 
will  come  to  them  by  right  of  discovery  and  will 
have  all  the  force  that  things  found  out  in  such 
a  way  always  do  have.  By  combining  the  oral 
and  blackboard  work  it  is  possible  to  go  over 
from  twenty  to  thirty  one-page  papers  with 
profit  in  a  half-hour,  and  to  hear  in  some  way 
from  every  member  of  a  class  containing  from 
forty  to  Mty  members. 

The  exchange  of  papers  is  the  method  of  class- 
criticism  used  in  some  of  the  Boston  schools. 
After  a  set  of  papers  has  been  written,  a  half-hour 
is  given  up  to  criticism.  The  papers  are  ex¬ 
changed;  the  children  go  over  them  carefully, 
make  such  suggestions  as  they  are  able  to,  then 
sign  their  names  and  return  the  papers.  They 
are  then  allowed  to  talk  over  the  criticisms  and 
to  appeal  to  the  teacher  when  opinions  differ. 
Fruitful  discussions  are  the  result  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  points  made. 
Sometimes  the  children  are  asked  to  read  the 
papers  which  they  think  are  unusually  good,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  class  is  asked.  At  other  times, 
the  children  are  asked  to  mark  what  they  consider 
the  best  sentence  in  the  paper  and  to  read  this 
for  discussion. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  from  what  has  been  said 
that  class-criticism  has  many  advantages.  It  is, 
in  fact,  “twice  blessed;  it  blesseth  him  that 
gives,  and  him  that  takes.”  It  is  more  fruitful 
of  results  than  the  little  red  marks  put  upon  the 
papers  by  a  tired  teacher  late  at  night  or  during 
a  hurried  noon  hour.  It  is  a  criticism  which 
comes  from  within  rather  than  without,  one  where 
the  children  set  their  own  standards,  and  thus 
avoid  that  forcing  of  development  which  is  so 
dangerous  to  literary  art.  Further,  it  is  for  both 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil  economical  of  time  and 
energy. 

If  it  seems  advisable  to  have  the  class-criticism 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  teacher,  as  it  must 
be  at  times,  the  results  will  be  ver}"  different  from 
those  of  the  old  method.  The  children  will  be 
better  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  her 
workj  and  she,  for  her  part,  will  no  longer  want 
to  grade  the  papers  by  the  number  of  mistakes 
in  them.  She  will  go  over  them  quickly,  grasp 
what  kind  of  help  each  individual  child  needs 
most,  and  then  write  her  comments  upon  the 
margin  of  the  paper.  These  comments  may  be 
simply  commendations,  or  they  may  point  out  | 

the  success  of  the  paper  and  with  it  the  line  of  j 

improvement.  They  should  be  of  this  order:  t 

Interestingly  told;  good  effort;  good  because  it  ! 

presents  a  vivid  picture;  this  story  would  have  ! 

been  better  if  more  conversation  had  been  used;  , 

well  observed,  but  the  meaning  would  have  been  j 

clearer  if  you  had  taken  more  pains  with  your  i 

paragraphs.  ' 
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For  the  sake  of  economy  and  to  prevent  the 
sense  of  drudgery  which  comes  over  the  children 
when  they  have  to  rewrite  papers,  it  is  well  to 
spare  them  this  tasl^  and  devote  the  time  that 
would  have  been  so  spent  to  new  and  refreshing 
work.  This  will  prevent  them  from  forming  care¬ 
less  habits,  for  they  will  have  no  chance  of  feeling, 
‘‘Well,  it  doesn’t  matter  how  I  do  my  work  now; 
my  teacher  will  correct  my  mistakes  before  I 
copy  my  paper.”  The  endeavor  of  all  the  work 
should  be  to  make  the  children  aggressive  in  estab¬ 
lishing  new  standards,  and  actively  responsible  in 
applying  them.  In  this  way  time  will  be  econ¬ 
omized,  the  children  will  work  with  joy,  and  pro¬ 
gress  will  be  secured. 

March. 

The  stormy  month  is  come  at  last, 

With  wind  and  cloud  and  changing  skies; 


I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast 
That  thru  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 

Wild,  stormy  month,  in  praise  of  thee; 
Yet  tho  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

For  thou  to  northern  lands,  again 
The  glad  and  glorious  song  dost  bring; 
And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train, 

And  wear’s!  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 
Then  sing  aloud  the  gushing  rills 
In  joy  that  they  again  are  free, 

And  brightly  leaping  down  the  hills. 

Renew  their  journey  to  the  sea. 

Thou  bring’st  the  hope  of  those  calm  skies 
And  that  soft  time  of  sunny  showers. 
When  the  wide  bloom  on  earth  that  lies, 
Seems  of  a  brighter  world  than  ours. 

^William  Bryant. 


Miss  Archer  and  Some  of  the  Merrymakers  at  her  Valentine  Party. 

The  plans  of  the  party,  the  costumes  of  the  children,  the  games,  etc.,  are  all  described  in  this  Magazine.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  can  easily  be  adapted  to  any  grade,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school;  yes,  even  in  the  normal  schools  the 
young  people  will  enjoy  the  fun. 


Valentine  Party  in  a  New  York  City  Kindergarten 

By  Rose  R.  Archer,  New  York. 


Miss  Archer  wishes  to  add  to  the  directions  for  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  party  (as  given  in  Teachers  Magazine  last 
month)  the  following: 

Both  King  and  Queen  practiced  daily  in  conducting 
the  contest  games  which  were  to  be  given  on  the  day  of 
the  party. 

The  illustrations  showing  the  two  sides  of  the  “double” 
valentine  (seepage  314  Teachers  Magazine  for  January) 
are  to  be  used  as  a  sample  pattern  by  the  teacher.  When 
closed,  the  pages  follow  in  the  order  A\  B*,  C*,  D*  (Page  Al 
forming  the  outside  cover.)  “X”  indicates  where  the 
tiny  “flower”  pictures  should  be  pasted,  the  dotted  line 
the  exact  position  of  the  “fairy”  scrap-picture. 

Cut  the  paper  on  all  lines  marked  “C  C  C”  and  fold  on 
lines  marked  “f”  to  make  the  “opening  doors.”  Blank 
space  on  page  D*  is  reserved  for  the  writing  of  the  valen¬ 
tine  poem. 

Older  children  may  tint  the  edges  of  the  valentines 
which  they  paint  for  their  mothers  with  a  rainbow  tinted 
hand  (one  half  inch  wide)  which  is  made  in  the  following 
manner.  Use  a  pale  wash  of  each  of  the  following  colors, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned — blue,  pink, 
green,  yellow.  (Each  band  being  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
wide.)  Let  the  wash  of  blue  dry  before  applying  the 
pink,  etc.  Leave  no  space  between  the  tints.  Omit  the 
“bow-knot,”  and  outline  both  sides  of  the  opening  doors. 
Use  a  “fairy”  with  a  white  dress,  and  decorate  with  tiny 
white  water-lily  scrap-pictures.  Paste  a  small  (one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide)  paper  heart  a  little  to  the  left 
side  on  the  fairy’s  waist. 

The  following  program  was  written  on  paper 
hearts. 

Time  10  to  12  A.  M. 

P.  S.  No.  137  February  14,  1906. 

PROGRAM. 

!  distribute  Valentine  lockets 
and  badges  to  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  Knights  and  Ladies. 

S  conducted  in  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  room,  the  teacher 
being  the  “chaperon.”) 

“Grand  Double  March”  of  Knights  and  Ladies  on  the 
“Kindergarten  Ring”  (in  the  playground.) 


record,  and  -‘honor  pupils”  frbm  all  classes.  The 
principal,  and  several  of  the  teachers  took  charge 
of  the  seating  of  i‘the  guests”  thereby  relieving 
the  kindergartener  of  much  responsibility. 

Before  the  audience  began  to  assemble;  the 
UKing  of  Hearts”  presented  the  pretty  valentine 
badges  to  the  Knights”;  the  Queen  bestowed 
the  lockets  on  the  little  -‘Ladies;”  Such  fun  as 
there  was  in  the  kindergarten  roorn,  for  each  child 
had  to  find  his  partner  by  ‘‘matching”  his  valen¬ 
tine  badge  with  the  little  girl  who  wore  a  locket 
which  corresponded  to  it.  It  proved  an  excel¬ 
lent  scheme  for  keeping  the  children  amused  be¬ 
fore  the  exercises  began.  By  the  time  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  found  their  partners,  the  audience  had 
assembled  and  the  teacher  gave  the  assisting  kin- 
dergartner  at  the  piano  the  signal  to  begin  the 
march.  On  the  floor  of  the  playground  a  large 
circle,  sixteen  leet  in  diameter  had  been  drawn 
with  white  chalk,  the  diameter  being  also  drawn 
with  white  chalk. 
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“BOWING  GAME.” 

“Dance” — Music  by  “Kindergarten  Orchestra”  and  Piano 
CONTEST  GAMES 
“Transporting  Stony  Hearts” 

“  Quenching  Flaming  Hearts” 

“The  Twin  Turtle  Doves” 

“A  Difficult  Feat  to  Win  a  Sweetheart” 

“A  More  Difficult  feet” 

“Search  for  the  Lost  Heart” 

Valentine  Song 
Refreshments 
(in  Class-room) 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  program  the  main  part 
of  the  entertainment  was  given  in  the  large  play¬ 
ground  of  the  school,  which  alone  could  accom¬ 
modate  the  audience,  composed  of  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  kindergarten  children,  the 
pupils  who  assisted  in  the  preparations  for  the 
party,  the  classes  having  the  best  attendance- 


Diagram  of  circle  drawn  on  stone  floor  of  play  pound 
to  show  relative  positions  of  children  in  the  ‘  Grand 
March.”  Small  square  marked  T  position,  of  teacher; 
star  the  place  on  which  the  King  stood  when  starting 
the  “Bowing  Game.”  d  d  d  d  diameter  of  circle  across 
which  the  children  marched  before  they  separated, 
boys  going  to  the  left,  girls  to  the  right  of  circle. 

The  children;  preceded  by  the  King  and  Queen; 
marched  directly  from  the  kindergarten  room  to 
this  circle.  After  marching  twice  around  the 
circumference  the  King  and  Queen  led  the  double 
line  of  i‘ Knights”  and  Ladies”  across  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  starting  from  X.  They 
all  paused,  still  in  a  double  line,  at  a  signal  from 
the  piano,  when  the  King  and  Queen  reached  the 
opposite  end  of  the  diameter  X  X.  The  km- 
dergartner  stood  just  beyond  the  circle — position 
marked  in  diagram  by  letter  T  in  a  small  square, 
where  she  could  direct  the  next  maneuver  and  see 
that  the  children  made  no  mistake  in  separating.  ” 
Both  lines  moved  simultaneously. 
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At  the  second  piano  signal  the  children  dropped 
hands,  and  the  ‘‘Ladies”  began  to  march  to  the 
right  side  of  the  circle,  the  ‘‘Knights”  to  the  left, 
thus  forming  a  ring  on  the  kindergarten  circle. 
The  King  was  then  sent  to  the  center  of  the  circle 
to  start  the  Bowing  Game.”  He  called  the 
Queen,  of  course;  she  in  turn  called  a  Knight; 
he  in  turn  called  a  Lady,  etc. 

The  ‘‘Kindergarten  Orchestra”  (composed  of 
children  who  had  just  been  promoted  to  the  lA 
class)  was  invited  tp  play.  They  accompanied 
the  teacher  presiding  at  the  piano.  The  musical 
selection  was  entitled  ‘‘What  the  Brass  Band 
Played,”  a  popular  air  well  known  in  Grand  Street. 
The  King,  requesting  the  honor  of  the  Queen’s 
hand  in  the  dance,  was  followed  by  the  Knights, 
who  requested  a  similar  favor  from  the  hands  of 
their  fair  partners.  The  audience  was  simply 
convulsed  with  laughter.  Some  of  the  parents 
laughed  so  hard  that  they  cried.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  dance  the  Knights  escorted  the  little 
Ladies  to  a  row  of  kindergarten  chairs  placed 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  playground,  and 
seating  themselves  beside  their  partners  awaited 
the  pleasure  of  the  King  and  Queen,  who  were  to 
choose  the  contestants  in  the  games  to  follow. 

The  King  and  Queen  had  full  right  to  decide 
and  announce  the  victor  of  each  contest. 

Note. — The  King  and  Queen  had  been  previously  in¬ 
structed  to  select  different  children  for  each  contest. 

On  the  floor  on  the  east  side  of  the  playground 
three  large  hearts  (each  thirty  inches  in  diameter) 
had  been  previously  outlined  by  the  teacher  with 
white  chalk,  and  on  the  west  side  three  corre¬ 
sponding  hearts. 

The  Queen  selected  three  little  Ladies;  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  baskets  tied  with  red  ribbons; 
and  commanded  them  to  transport  the  “stony 
hearts.”  These  hearts  had  been  made  by  the 
teacher.  They  were  of  simple  construction  (each 
was  a  two-inch  heart-shaped  red  cambric  bag 
filled  with  very  tiny  pebbles,  the  kind  used  in 
asphalting.  They  had  been  brought  to  school 
by  the  children.  Fourteen  of  these  hearts  were 
placed  in  each  of  the  “chalk”  hearts  on  the  play¬ 
ground  floor.  (The  little  hearts  were  placed  on  a 
piece  of  white  drawing  paper,  cut  heart-shaped, 
so  that  the  children’s  hands  would  not  become 
soiled  from  the  floor). 

The  three  little  Ladies  each  took  position 
in  one  of  the  three  hearts  on  the  east  side  of  the 
yard.  At  a  given  signal  from  the  kindergartner 
they  raced,  basket  in  hand,  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  yard,  where  they  were  obliged  to  place  the 
stony  hearts  (one  at  a  time)  in  their  baskets,  and 
return  to  the  heart  from  which  they  had  started. 
The  one  who  arrived  first  received  the  applause 

of  the  audience 

0 

Quenching  the  Flanging  Hearts. 

The  King  selected  the  contestants  for  this 
game.  (The  flaming  hearts  were  made  thus): 
Use  a  few  small  pebbles  for  each  heart,  place 
them  in  the  center  of  a  four-inch  square  of  red 
cheese-cloth,  tie  them  loosely,  using  a  string  of 
red  worsted.  Twist  the  four  loose  ends  of  the 
cheese-cloth  into  a  “flame ’’-shaped  top,  and 
fasten  with  a  few  stitches.  At  an  easy  throwing 


distance  (about  fifty  inches  for  a  five-year-old 
child)  the  kindergartner  quickly  outlined  a  second 
set  of  chalk  hearts,  parallel  with  and  opposite  to 
the  chalk  hearts  on  the  west  side  of  the  play¬ 
ground. 

In  each  of  the  new  hearts  the  King  deposited 
a  bright  and  shining  tin  water  pail,  decorated 
with  bows  of  red  crepe-paper  ribbon.  Each 
Knight  received  a  basket  containing  fourteen 
“flaming  hearts.”  He  was  instructed  to  throw 
them  (one  by  one)  into  the  (empty)  water  pail. 
The  boy  who  succeeded  in  throwing  the  largest 
number  of  hearts  into  the  pail  was  the  victor. 

(Older  children  can  play  this  game  another  way.  Have 
the  hearts  which  fall  into  the  pail  count  ten,  those  which 
fall  within  the  “chalk-heart,”  on  which  the  pail  stands, 
count  five,  those  entirely  outside  the  “pale”  count  noth¬ 
ing.  Then  add  points;  the  largest  score  wins.) 

The  Twin  Turtle  Doves. 

The  “twin  turtle  doves”  were  selected  by  the 
Queen  to  take  the  place  of  her  “carrier  pigeons,” 
whom  she  had  lent  to  Cupid  during  the  rush 
hours  of  St.  Valentine’s  Day. 

Altho  the  doves  had  never  carried  a  “message 
under  their  wings”  before,  they  gladly  undertook 
the  Queen’s  commission.  Each  of  the  little  girls 
who  took  part  in  this  contest  wore  white  tissue 
paper  wings  (made  like  those  of  the  butterflies  de¬ 
scribed  in  Teachers  Magazine,  November,  1906). 

The  tiny  “mail-bag”  worn  by  the  turtle  doves 
(8i  X  inches)  was  made  of  bogus  drawing  paper 
covered  on  the  outside  with  red  cambric.  It 
has  a  long  strap  of  the  cambric  which  was  worn 
on  the  child’s  right  shoulder.  In  front  the 
strap  passed  diagonally  across  the  child’s  breast, 
behind,  and  diagonally  across  the  back.  This 
caused  the  mail-bag  to  hang  directly  under  the 
child’s  left  arm. 

The  children  donned  the  mail-bags  before  they  put  on 
the  wings. 

When  the  “Turtle  Doves”  were  ready  to  fly; 
each  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  room,  on  an 
arrow  which  was  drawn  with  chalk  by  the  teacher. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  room,  each  also  standing 
on  a  chalk  arrow  (drawn  by  the  teacher  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  taking  of  their  positions)  were  two 
little  “Ladies  in  Waiting,”  with  hands  full  of 
tiny  valentine  letters  and  messages.  Each  held 
the  same  number  of  envelops,  i.  e~  fourteen. 
The  “Twin  Turtle  Doves”  had  to  fly  to  the 
“Ladies-in- Waiting”  stand  while  the  “Ladies” 
slipped  the  letters  into  the  tiny  mail-bags,  and  as 
soon  as  the  “doves”  were  sure  that  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  letters,  they  “flew”  back  to  the 
arrows  from  which  they  started. 

Fortunately,  the  pretty  little  “doves”  arrived 
“home”  simultaneously  (which  proved  that  they 
were  truly  “twins”),  and  they  then  walked  side 
by  side  to  the  Queen  and  presented  her  with  the 
“valentines.” 

A  Difficult  “  Feat”  to  Win  a  Sweetheart. 

The  “sweeping  teacher”  (which  is  what  the 
children  call  the  school  matron),  removed  the 
chalk  arrows  and  the  second  row  of  chalk  hearts 
from  the  west  side  of  the  room  with  a  wet  mop. 
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before  the  next  contest  game  was  begun.  This 
was  done  in  order  that  the  contesting  children 
should  not  become  confused  as  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  when  returning.  The  King  selected  the  three 
Knights  who  were  to  make  the  journey.  To  each 
of  these  Knights  he- handed  a  strong  wicker  trash 
basket,  gaily  decorated  with  immense  bows  of 
red  crepe  paper  ribbon.  The  audience  gazed  with 
astonishment,  when,  at  a  signal  from  the  teacher 
each  little  boy  calmly  took  his  place  in  one  of  the 
chalk  hearts  on  the  west  side  of  the  room  and  put 
his  right  foot  and  leg  into  the  trash-basket. 

At  a  signal,  the  Knights  started  to  walk  across 
the  playground  to  the  corresponding  hearts  on 
the  east  side  of  the  room,  where  three  little  Ladies 
were  waiting,  one  in  each  heart,  to  present  the 
Knights  with  a  candy  heart  placed  on  a  silver 
paper  tray.  Until  one,  has  witnessed  a  similar 
contest  he  can  have  no  idea  of  the  fun  which  it 
can  create. 

The  Knight,  on  arriving,  accepts  the  tray  with 
the  heart  from,  his  Lady  and  returns  with  it  to  the 
original  starting  place.  The  child  who  wins  keeps 
the  candy  heart;  the  losers  have  to  present  theirs 
to  the  Queen. 

The  one  who  reached  his  Lady  first  was  not 
always  by  any  means  the  one  who  reached  the 
original  starting  place  first,  for  the  baskets  were 
easily  upset,  and  the  crepe-paper  bows,  purposely 
tied  on  to  complicate  matters,  often  twisted 
around  the  child’s  foot  and  caused  delay  and  con¬ 
fusion,  while  the  child  was  making  the  attempt 
to  continue  the  race.  There  is  absolutely  no  dan¬ 
ger  in  this  game  nor  in  the  one  which  follows. 

A  More  Difficult  “Feet.” 

The  older  visitors  appreciated  the  joke  of  this 
announcement  on  the  program,  but  of  course  it 
was  lost  on  the  children. 

One  chalk  heart  on  the  west  side  of  the  room 
was  obliterated  by  the  ‘‘sweeping  teacher’s” 
mop,  and  the  corresponding  heart  on  the  east  side 
also,  for  the  next  contest  game. 

Two  little  Knights  were  then  chosen  by  the 
King.  Each  put  both  feet  into  a  pair  of  trash 
baskets  and  stood  in  a  chalk  heart  on  the  west 
side  of  the  yard.  The  King  and  Queen  then  took 
their  places  in  the  hearts  on  the  east  side  of  the 
yard.  Each  sovereign  held  a  royal  order  badge, 
a  small  gilt  Cupid  fastened  to  an  inch-wide  red 
satin  ribbon  five  inches  long. 

The  Knights  had  to  scuffle  or  hop,  or  slide  along 
as  best  they  could,  to  reach  the  King  and  Queen. 

’  So  ridiculously  funny-  were  their  antics,  all  due 
to  the  “perversity”  of  the  trash-baskets,  that 
the  children  in  the  audience  forgot  that  they  were 
in  school,  the  principal  and  teachers  and  parents 
forgot  likewise,  and  shouts  of  laughter  were  heard 
on  all  sides. 

In  this  contest  one  realized  that  the  “race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  for  as  Hymie  Greenberg  was  almost  half 
way  on  the  return  trip  he  lost  the  basket  off  each 
foot,  and  before  he  could  regain  the  proper  balance 
he  was  beaten  by  tiny  Sammy  Levy,  who  was  far 
behind  him  when  the  accident  occurred. 


The  victor  kept  the  royal  order;  the  discom¬ 
forted  Knight  had  to  return  his  to  the  King. 

The  Search  for  the  Lost  Heart. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  previous  game  had 
subsided  sufficiently,  a  “quiet”  game  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  kindergartener: 

A  tiny  silver  heart  was  used,  so  small  that  it 
could  be  hidden  in  a  child’s  fist  without  attracting 
attention.  The  child  who  was  to  hunt  for  the 
“lost  heart”  had  to  listen  to  music  played  by  the 
assisting  kindergartner,  on  the  piano,  being  in¬ 
formed  by  the  music  just  how  to  proceed  to  find 
it;  i.  e.,  the  music  was  very  soft  if  the  searching 
child  was  standing  far  away  from  the  child  who 
held  the  heart;  it  grew  quicker  if  the  child  ap¬ 
proached  the  heart,  soft  again  if  the  child  went 
back  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  very  loud  and  fast 
if  the  searching  child  stood  in  front  of  the  child 
who  held  the  heart.  When  she  discovered  it, 
the  searching  child  restored  the  lost  heart  to  the 
Queen. 

The  Valentine  Song  was  then  sung  to  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  mothers,  after  which  the  children  marched, 
carrying  their  chairs,  back  to  the  kindergarten 
room.  There  the  refreshments  were  served. 

When  the  class  was  about  to  be  dismissed,  after 
the  party  was  over,  the  little  boys,  on  bended 
knee,  presented  the  little  girls  with  the  “sweet¬ 
heart  souvenirs”  described  and  pictured  in 
Teachers  Magazine  last  month.  The  Queen 
then  presented  the  little  boys  with  the  same, 
which  they  also  received  on  bended  knee. 

The  teacher  then  distributed  strong  paper  bags 
in  which  the  children  placed  the  valentines  which 
they  had  made  for  the  mothers,  and  also  their 
souvenirs  of  the  party. 

This  was  done  to  prevent  the  rough  boys  of  the 
district  from  discovering  the  “candy,”  as  their 
habits  were  well  known  to  the  kindergartner  from 
sad  previous  experience.  All  the  children  reached 
home  safely  with  their  treasures  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  tiny  maid,  who  rushed  back  to  the 
kindergarten  screaming  wildly,  “A  big  boy  who 
should  be  a  thief  (sobs)  steals  off  me  mine 
‘sweetheart!’” 

The  faces  of  several  visitors  who  still  lingered 
in  the  class-room  expressed  great  solicitude,  but 
the  teacher,  being  always  prepared  for  such  a 
contingency,  supplied  the  despairing  infant  with 
another  souvenir,  remarking  as  she  did  so,  for  the 
amusement  of  her  visitors,  “May  you  always  be 
consoled  as  quickly  with  a  second  sweetheart,  when 
some  one  ‘steals  off  you’  your  first!” 

Before  the  King  and  Queen  took  off  their  royal 
robes,  they  went  to  the  principal’s  office  and  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  heart-shaped  box  of  chocolates. 
They  carried  several  of  the  pretty  “sweetheart” 
souvenirs  to  the  teachers  whose  classes  had  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  party.  They  took 
a  pretty  tray  with  refreshments  and  souvenirs  to 
the  janitor  and  his  assistants;  the  latter  would 
have  felt  quite  ‘‘neglected”  if  they  had  not  been 
remembered. 
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Making  Valentines  in  School 

By  Ella  S.  Goddard,  Minnesota. 


Square  Valentine. 

Give  each  child  a  four-inch  white  card;  and  a 
circle  three  inches  in  diameter  of  red,  gilt,  or  silver 
paper. 

Have  children  fold  paper  in  half,  then  fold  into 
quarter  circle,  and  fold  this  once  more;  crease 
well,  and  hold  firmly. 

Give  scissors  to  children  and  let  them  cut  from 
one  side  nearly  to  opposite  side,  turn,  and  cut 


from  edge  of  that  side  nearly  to  edge  of  first  side; 
and  so  on  until  you  are  nearly  down  to  the  point; 
as  shown  in  diagram. 

Paste  picture  in  center  of  white  card  and  small 
one  at  each  comer,  then  open  circle,  take  a  needle 
threaded  with  a  piece  of  embroidery  silk,  and  put 
thru  center  of  circle,  making  large  knot  on  under 
side  so  there  is  no  danger  of  its  pulling  thru.  Paste 
circle  on  center  of  card  over  picture,  only  pasting 
circle  to  card  at  four  places  on  outside  rim  only, 
half  way  between  where  outer  circle  joins  next 
circle,  making  only  four  spots  to  paste. 

When  finished,  pull  up  on  thread  in  center,  and 
the  circle  wilt  pull  up,  making  a  cage  of  network; 
showing  picture  underneath,  and  when  you  let  go 
the  string,  circle  will  go  back  to  its  original  place. 

Heart-Shaped  Valentine. 

Give  each  child  a  piece  of  pink  or  blue  card¬ 
board  with  pattern  drawn  on  it  of  heart  with  half 
heart  attached  to  both  sides,  like  diagram. 

Have  the  children  cut  carefully  around  outer 
edges  of  heart,  then  with  ruler  laid  along  dotted 
lines,  fold.  Children  may  paste  picture  in  center 
r .  whole  heart,  or  if  white  cardboard  is  used,  they 
might  paint  a  flower,  paste  a  little  scrap-book 
motto  card  slanting  across  the  opening,  only  past¬ 
ing  on  one  side  so  you  can  open  folded  heart. 
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Entertainment  Helps. 

By  Grace  B.  Faxon. 


Pantomime. 

mHERE  is  no  prettier  feature  for  a  program 
than  a  pantomime.  Best  of  all,  it  is  the 
most  easily  arranged  of  all  attractive 
entertainments. 

The  common  way  of  presenting  a  pantomime 
is  to  take  some  pretty  and  well-known  song,  and 
while  a  singer  or  a  chorus  ,  sings  the  words  at  one 
side  of  the  platform,  or  behind  the  scenes,  the 
actors  on  the  platform  carry  out  the  sentiment 
of  the  words  by  the  use  of  appropriate  gestures. 

Only  one  rehearsal  with  the  singing  is  necessary, 
and  two  rehearsals  with  the  director  repeating 
the  words  of  the  song  are  sufficient. 

Generally  only  girls  take  part  in  a  pantomime; 
but  in  the  one  I  am  about  to  describe  there  is  no 
strong  reason  why  boys  may  not  be  included. 

Require  all  the  actors  to  commit  the  words  of 
the  song.  In  rehearsing  tell  each  to  watch  his 
own  gestures  and  not  to  permit  his  gaze  to  wan- 

der.  . 

The  song  will  be  most  effectively  rendered  as  a 
solo  and  chorus,  with  piano  and  cornet  accom¬ 
paniment. 

Let  the  actors  be  draped  in  bunting  sashes;  the 
girls  may  wear  white  dresses  and  tiny  flags  in 
their  hair;  the  boys  Khaki  suits  and  flags  in 
their  buttonholes. 


Pantomime  of  “My  Own  United  States.” 

During  the  prelude  of  music  the  actors  rnay 
stand  with  their  hands  hanging  easily  at  side. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  song  take  the  first 
pose  slowly.  Do  from  one  pose  into  another 
€HSlly 

i'The  poet  sings  of  sunny  France.”  (The 
weight  is  on  balls  of  feet;  eyes  look  smilingly 
out  into  audience  on  level  with  themselves;  lay 
the  right  hand  flat  on  high  chest.) 

i'Fair  olive-laden  Spain.”  (Lay  the  left  hand 
on  top  of  the  right.) 

i'The  Grecian  Isles,  Italia’s  smiles.”  (Extend 
both  hands  front;  let  them  be  about  thirty  inches 
apart.  The  palms  are  up ;  hold  one  hand  a  little 
higher  than  the  other.  Look  smilingly  at  audi¬ 


ence.) 

^‘And  India’s  torrid  plain.”  (Simply  turn 
hands  over  palms  down,  and  hold  arms  at  equal 
height.) 

i‘Of  Egypt,  countless  ages  old.”  (Turn  hands 
over,  palms  up,  and  let  them  separate  a  little 
further.)  , 

Dark  Afric’s  palms  and  dates.”  (Raise  hands 
perhaps  ten  inches;  eyes,  too,  must  be  raised.) 
f‘Let  me  acclaim  the  land  I  name; 

My  own  United  States.” 

(Take  a  decisive  step  forward  with  the  right 
foot,  the  face  glowing  with  pride  and  patriotism. 
Drop  the  left  arm  at  side  and  let  the  right  sweep 
high  above  right  shoulder,  palm  toward  audi¬ 
ence.  Hold  the  pose  thru  two  lines.  The  head 
is  held  very  high,  the  eyes  are  raised  a  little  more 
than  their  own  level.  The  weight  of  body  comes 
to  the  toes.) 

love  every  inch  of  her  prairie  land.”  (Let 
weight  fall  from  the  toes  to  the  balls  of  feet. 


Clasp  hands  slowly;  but  with  intensity  at  the 
chest.  Eyes  look  out  into  the  audience.) 

i‘Each  stone  on  her  mountain’s  side.”  (Carry 
both  hands  front  widely  separated  and  on  a  level 
higher  than  the  shoulders.  Hold  one  arm  a  little 
higher  than  the  other.) 

love  every  drop  of  the  water  clear; 

That  flows  in  her  rivers  wide.” 

(Turn  hands  over,  palm  down,  and  let  them 
descend  to  about  waist  level.  Eyes,  too,  fall 
slightly.) 

i‘I  love  ev’ry  tree,  ev’ry  blade  of  grass.)  Place 
left  hand  on  heart  and  right  on  top  of  left.) 
Within  Columbia’s  gates!”  (Carry  both  hands 
front,  palms  up — an  inclusive  gesture — at  mid¬ 
way  between  waist  and  shoulder  level.) 

^‘The  Queen  of  the  earth  is  the  land  of  my 
birth.”  (Raise  the  right  hand  high  over  the 
right  shoulder,  with  weight  brought  to  toes.  Let 
left  fall  at  side.) 

^‘My  own  United  States.”  (Clasp  the  hands 
fervently  at  the  chest,  at  the  same  time  taking 
a  deep  inspiration.  The  eyes  look  out  into  the 
audience  on  a  level  with  theniselves.  Hold  this 
pose  steadily  thru  a  short  musical  interlude.) 

i‘The  poet  sings  of  Switzerland.”  (Let  left 
hand  remain  at  chest,  extend  right,  palm  up,  at 
right  oblique;  this  is  just  right  of  mid-front.) 

i‘Braw  Scotland’s  heath ered  moor.”  (Return 
right  hand  to  chest  and  carry  left  out  at  left 


oblique.)  „ 

i'The  shimm’ring  sheen  of  Irelands  green. 
(Turn  left  hand  over,  palm  down,  and  carry  it 
further  around  to  side.  Let  right  remain  at 
chest.) 

i‘01d  England’s  rock-bound  shore.”  (Let  left 
hand  fall  at  side  and  right  be  carried  front,  palm 
down,  at  a  little  below  shoulder  level.) 

Quaint  Holland  and  the  Fatherland; 

Their  charms  in  verse  relate.” 

(Bring  the  right  in  half-way  to  body,  then  carry 
it  front  again;  also  carry  the  left  hand  front; 
both  with  palms  up.) 

^‘Let  me  acclaim  the  land  I  name; 

My  own  United  States.” 

(Take  a  step  forward  with  right  foot  9nd  proceed 
with  the  chorus  as  before.) 

At  the  end  of  the  pantomime  hold  the  last  pose 
until  the  curtain  is  well  down. 

The  position  of  the  actors  on  the  platform 
should  be  such  as  to  give  the  audience  full  view 
of  each;  the  shortest  may  stand  in  the  front 
rows.  Here  is  a  good  arrangement  for  seven: 


* 

*  * 

*  * 


If  there  is  a  curtain  the  actors  should  be  grouped 
on  the  platform  and  the  curtain  be  raised  during 
the  musical  prelude.  Should  there  be  no  curtain 
the  actors  will  be  obliged  to  walk  on  the  platform 
during  the  prelude,  and  place  themselves.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  have  each 
place  marked  by  chalk  or  otherwise. 

This  pantomime  will  be  found  an  effective  num¬ 
ber  on  any  patriotic  program  for  hall  or  school¬ 
room. 


A  Longfellow  Entertainment 

(For  the  older  pupils.) 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush,'  Iowa. 


OlNE  hundred  years  ago;  on  February  27, 
1807;  the  poet  Longfellow  was  born.  He 
has  often  been  called  the  Children’s  Poet, 
^  ■  but  to  the  writer’s  mind  he  is  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  poet  of  the  high  school  girl  and  high 
school  boy.  The  aforesaid  scribe  will  never 
forget  a  little  red  volume  of  Longfellow’s  poems 
that  lay  on  her  teacher’s  desk  when  she  was  a  girl 
of  fifteen.  How  our  ^‘B  Class” — which  would 
have  been  called  the  junior  class  under  the  present 
high-school  system — delighted  in  that  little  red 
book!  How  we  pored  over  “Hiawatha”  until 
we  could  fairly  think  in  its  captivating  meter! 
How  we  wiped  away  tears  surreptitiously  at  the 
ending  of  “Evangeline,”  and  rejoiced  in  “It  is 
not  always  May.”  What  a  delicious  melancholy 
came  over  us  as  we  repeated  again  and  again 
“The  Light  of  the  Stars,”  “A  Psalm  of  Life,” 
the  “Hymn  to  the  Night,”  and  “The  Song  of  the 
Silent  Land!”  There  was  romance  and  rapture 
in  that  little  red  book.  Missed  spelling  lessons, 
examples  that  would  not  come  right,  even  the 
rankling  wounds  caused  by  frequent  breaks  in 
schoolgirl  friendship,  were  forgotten  under  the 
spell  of  its  close-printed  pages.  There  will  never 
be  any  greater  pleasure  in  life,  I  am  sure,  than 
that. found  in  poring  over  it  in  those  delightful 
periods  when  a  wise  teacher  lent  us  the  book  as 
a  reward  for  lessons  learned ;  and  I  doubt  whether 
anything  will  be  found  that  does  us  more  good. 

The  school-house  has  vanished.  The  teacher 
has  been  long  gone;  but  she  will  ever  be  gratefully 
remembered  by  half  a  hundred  boys  and  girls  now 
grown  t9  be  men  and  women.  And  the  writer, 
looking  into  the  faces  of  other  high  school  boys 
and  girls — how  strangely  young  those  faces  seem 
when  we  remember  how  very  old  we  thought  our¬ 
selves  at  the  same  age— believes  still  that  there 
is  no  poet  better  adapted  to  their  needs  and  de¬ 
sires  than  Longfellow. 

With  some  such  thought  as  this  our  Long¬ 
fellow  entertainment  was  planned  last  winter, 
and  we  never  had  one  that  slipped  along  so  easily 
or  was  prettier  to  see.  It  began  with  the  song 
“I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air.”  (It  is  never  any 
trouble  to  find  one  of  Longfellow’s  songs  set  to 
music.) 

Then  came  a  life  of  Longfellow  by  a  pupil  who 
found  no  lack  of  interesting  material. 

Now,  the  curtain  that  had  been  stretched  across 
the  front  of  the  school-room  was  drawn  aside, 
and  two  pictures  presented  in  succession.  The 
first  was  “Night.”  In  trailing  black  robes  with 
a  silver  crescent  in  her  silver  (paper)  crown,  and 
a  long,  filmy  black  V'^il  bespangled  with  silver 
stars,  our  slender  young  Night  made  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  picture.  Meanwhile,  our  best  reader,  from 
a  concealed  station,  read  the  poem  “A  Hvmn  to 
Night,”  beautifully. 

Next  came  the  picture  of  the  Blacksmith’s 
Daughter,  while  our  reader  gave  us  the  fifth  and 
sixth  stanzas  from  “The  Village  Blacksmith.” 
In  her  gaily  flowered  gown,  with  her  quaint  poke 


bonnet,  black  mitts,  and  open  hymn-book,  our 
Blacksmith’s  Daughter  looked  sweet  enough  to 
bring  a  tear  to  the  eye  of  any  fond  father. 

The  curtain  was  closed  again,  and  a  sweet¬ 
voiced  fifteen-year-old  recited  “The  Reaper  and 
the  Flowers,”  while  the  next  picture  was  being 
made  ready.  This  was  Evangeline,  black-eyed 
and  sweet.  As  she  stood  there  demurely  in  her 
Norman  cap,  her  “kirtle  of  blue,”  and  her  rosary, 
many  a  schoolboy,  we  fancy,  caught  his  breath 
as  he  heard  the  descriptive  lines  read,  and  imag¬ 
ined  that  the  real  Evangeline  stood  before  him. 

Next,  two  of  our  youthful  singers  gave  us  “The 
Bridge”  as  a  duet;  and  the  beloved  lines,  which, 
perhaps,  thru  much  repetition,  have  come  to  seem 
trite  and  commonplace  to  some  of  us  older  ones, 
seemed  neither  to  that  roomful  of  young  folks, 
but  only  beautiful  and  romantic  and  true.  Who 
knows  what  “burden”  was  taken  upon  youthful 
shoulders  more  willingly  upon  the  morrow  be¬ 
cause  of  it? 

When  the  curtain  was  again  drawn  aside,  the 
readen  was  reading  the  description  of  “Minne¬ 
haha,  ”  and  the  little  Indian  maiden  sat  before  us 
in  all  the  glory  of  her  beads  and  feathers  and 
streaming  locks  and  robe  that  might  have  been 
made  of  doe-skin,  from  the  color.  She  sat  there 
“plaiting  mats  of  flags  and  rushes”  so  modestly 
and  sweetly  that  it  was  little  wonder  that  Hia¬ 
watha  lost  his  heart  to  her.  Again  the  curtain 
was  drawn  aside  to  reveal  our  brown-eyed  Minnie 
in  white,  with  a  lily  in  her  hand,  while  the  reader 
gave  us  the  first  and  last  of  the  stanzas  from 
“Maidenhood.” 

After  this  came  a  recitation,  “The  Day  is 
Done,”  while  the  school  musician  played  very 
slowly  and  softly  the  musical  accompaniment.’ 
Then  two  more  pictures,  Elizabeth  the  staid  and 
gentle  Quaker  maiden  portrayed  in  the  poem  of 
the  same  name,  in  her  snowy  cap  and  kerchief 
and  dress  of  Quaker  gray,  and  the  Nun,  black- 
robed  and  white-coifed,  kneeling  in  prayer  with 
hands  and  eyes  raised  to  heaven.  This  picture, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  easiest  to  arrange,  was 
perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all;  and  a  silence 
that  was  almost  awe  rested  over  the  school-room 
while  the  reader  read  the  opening  lines  from  “The 
Nun  of  Nidaros”  in  “The  Saga  of  King  Olaf.” 

“Paul  Revere’s  Ride”  followed  as  a  stirring 
recitation.  Then  came  as  a  final  picture  Pris¬ 
cilla,  the  Puritan  maiden,  as  described  in  the 
third  division  of  “The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan-- 
dish.”  Very  maidenly  and  quaint  and  sweet  she 
looked  in  her  plain  dress  of  dark  stuff,  and  white 
Puritan  cap  and  cuffs,  with  the  carded  wool  piled 
like  a  snow-drift  at  her  knee,  the  open  psalm  book 
in  her  lap,  and  the  whirling  wheels  of  a  real  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  adding  reality  to  the  scene. 

Next  came  another  recitation,  “The  Builders,’^ 
while  the  girls  prepared  for  the  closing  exercise. 
This  was  not  exactly  a  picture  or  a  tableau,  Wt 
as  pretty  as  either.  It  was  a  rendition  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  poem  “The  Poet’s  Calendar,”  which  has 
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a  stanza  describing  each  month.  This  was  not 
found  in  the  little  red  book  we  had  in  school,  but 
in  the  later  ‘‘Household  Edition.”  The  twelve 
girls  who  took  the  part  of  the  twelve  months 
came  upon  the  stage,  one  by  one,  recited  their 
lines,  and  passed  to  a  row  at  the  back.  January 
was  a  little  girl  borrowed  from  a  lower  room,  in  a 
red  dress  and  cap  bordered  with  snow  of  cotton 
wool,  and  very  realistic  glittering  icicles  that  had 
once  adorned  a  chandelier.  February  wore  a 
white  dress  covered  all  over  with  hearts  cut  out 
of  red  paper,  as  a  reminder  of  valentines.  March 
also  wore  white,  and  her  dress  was  bordered  with 
exquisitely  arranged  shamrocks  cut  out  of  green 
glazed  paper,  and  looped  together  with  green  rib¬ 
bon.  April  carried  an  Easter  lily ;  May  was  sweet 
in  apple  blossoms;  June’s  gown  was  bordered 
with  beautiful  pink  wild  roses,  which  never  re¬ 
vealed  by  their  looks  that  they  had  been  cut  from 
Japanese  paper  napkins.  July  carried  the  flag. 

Entertainment  for  March 

By  Bertha,  E.  Bush,  Iowa. 

those  lazy  flowers  up  yet?  Come,  come!  Wake 
up!  It  is  March! 

Goes  up  to  each  flower  and  shakes  them  with  seeming 
roughness,  but  cannot  wake  them.  '  Then  he  turns  away 
and  they  begin  to  nestle  and  stir  but  do  not  open  their 
eyes.  _ 

First  Flower. — Did  you  hear  a  voice? 

Second  Flower. — Yes,  but  it  was  just  the  wind. 
We  do  not  have  to  wake  up,  yet. 

They  settle  down  to  sleep  again  and  are  all  quiet  when 
the  wind  turns  once  more. 

Wind. — How  soundly  they  sleep!  I  cannot 
wake  them.  The  little  dears!  Well,  I  will  take 
my  broom  and  sweep  the  earth  clean,  and  brush 
away  the  bad  air  and  get  everything  ready  for 
them  when  they  do  wake. 

Catches  up  broom  and  sweeps  while  he  sings  or  recites. 
Oh,  I  am  the  blustering  wind  of  March; 

I  blow,  and  blow,  and  blow. 

I  sweep  the  sky  to  the  heaven’s  clear  arch. 

I  melt  away  the  snow. 

I  shake  the  shivering,  leafless  trees; 

I  whirl  the  swift  wind-mill; 

I  drive  the  dust  in  the  traveler’s  eyes; 

I  whistle  loud  and  shrill. 

Oh,  I  am  the  blustering  wind  of  March; 

I’m  rough,  and  bluff,  and  bold. 

But  I  love  the  earth  and  I  love  my  work. 

And  blessings  great  I  hold. 

Goes  out  whistling.  Enter  Robin  Redbreast.  He 
flutters  his  wings  and  hovers  about  the  sleeping  flowers, 
calling, 

Rohin. — 

Wake!  Wake!  Wake! 

The  snow  has  gone  away. 

Wake!  Wake!  Wake! 

The  winter’s  gone  to  stay. 

The  earth  is  brown  and  bare; 

Snowdrop  and  buttercup. 

Crocus  and  violet  fair. 

Wake  up!  Wake  up!  Wake  up! 

Goes  to  one  side,  imitating  the  robin’s  note  as  he  goes. 
The  flowers  stir  and  nestle  again,  and  put  hands  to  ears 
as  if  listening. 


A  March  Rhyme. 

A  bluff  old  fellow 
Is  March  the  gruff; 

His  storms  are  boisterous; 

His  winds  are  rough; 

And  snow  may  hurtle. 

And  squalls  begin. 

Oh,  March  is  a  lion 
When  March  comes  in! 

But  his  gales  turn,  some  day. 

To  zephyrs  sweet; 

The  first  flowers  blossom 
Beneath  your  feet; 

The  grass  is  springing  j 
Birds  flit  about; 

Oh,  March  is  a  lamb 
When  March  goes  out! 

The  Waking  of  the  Flowers. 

Dialog. 

Costumes. — Petals  of  white  and  blue  and  pink  and  yel¬ 
low  tissue  paper  over  the  dress  skirts,  and  collars  of  green 
tissue  cut  into  deep  scallops  for  sepals  for  the  flowers, 
and  a  similar  decoration  of  bright  orange  for  the  sun,  will 
add  greatly  to  the  children’s  enjoyment  of  this  little  play. 
More  elaborate  costuming  can  readily  be  arranged  if  de¬ 
sired;  or  it  may,  be  given  without  any  special  costumes. 

A  row  of  little  children  impersonating  flowers  are  dis¬ 
covered  sitting  on  the  floor  drowsily  nodding,  with  eyes 
fast  closed.  At  the  refrain  they  drop  their  heads  on  each 
other’s  shoulders  as  if  quite  overcome  with  sleep,  and  let 
their  voices  die  sleepily  away. 

Chorus  of  the  Flowers. — 

Under  the  snow. 

Under  the  snow. 

We  sleep  and  rest'  while  cold  winds  blow. 

Drowsfly  nodding 

Night  and  day 

Sleeping  the  winter-time  away. 

Under  the  snow,  . 

Under  the  snow. 

We  sleep  and  rest  while  cold  winds  blow. 

Enter  the  wind.  He  goes  up  to  the  flov.^ers  and  speaks 
very  briskly. 

Wind. — March  is  here!-  March  is  here!  Aren’t 


August  was  gay  with  scarlet  poppies  and  wheat. 
September  bore  grapes,  and  October’s  white 
gown  was  thickly  strewn  with  yellow  and  red 
autumn  leaves  cut  from  tissue  paper  and  sewed 
on.  November  was  a  Puritan  maid  in  brown 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm  all  ready  to  distribute 
Thanksgiving  dainties;  and  December  was  adorned 
with  evergreen  and  holly  and  sparkling  orna¬ 
ments  from  the  Christmas  tree  of  two  months 
before.  When  all  had  recited  and  passed  on  to 
the  row,  a  simple  fancy  march  concluded  the 
entertainment. 

It  was  a  great  success.  “How  well  you  suited 
each  girl  to  the  picture,”  said  an  admiring  specta¬ 
tor,  but- the  teacher  felt  that  it  was  not  that. 
Rather  the  entertainment  had  proved  to  be  so 
well  suited  to  her  pupils.  For  easy  arranging 
and  appropriateness,  it  seems  the  very  ideal  enter¬ 
tainment  for  a  school  of  older  pupils  to  give. 
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First  Flower. — Listen!  What  was  that? 

Second  Flower. — It  is  the  robin  redbreast. 
Third  Flower. — Spring  must  be  here.  We 
must  get  up! 

Fourth  Flower  (yawning) . — Oh;  robin  comes  so 
early.  We  surely  have  time  to  take  one  more  nap. 

They  settle  down  to  sleep  again.  Enter  the  rain.  He 
carries  a  drum  or  board  on  which  he  taps  with  his  fingers, 
imitating  the  sound  of  rain-drops. 

The  Rain. — 

Rap  a  tap,  tap,  tap. 

Rap  a  tap,  tap,  tap, 

I  am  the  warm  spring  rain. 

Rap  a  tap,  tap,  tap, 

Rap  a  tap,  tap,  tap, 

Wake  little  flowers  again! 

Wake,  for  the  air  grows  soft  and  sweet. 

Hark  to  the  little  children’s  feet 
Searching  the  hills  and  meadows  o’er 
To  find  the  flowers  once  more! 

Rap,  a  tap,  tap,  tap, 

Rap  a  tap,  tap,  tap. 

Wake  for  the  children’s  sake. 

Rap  a  tap,  tap,  tap. 

Rap  a  tap,  tap,  tap. 

Wake  little  flowers,  0  wake! 

The  flowers  begin  to  yawn  and  stretch  and  open  their 
eyes. 

First  Flower. — Did  you  hear  that?  It  is  the 
rain  calling. 

Second  Flower. — We  really  must  go  up. 

Rohin  (calling). — Come  up!  Come  up!  Come 
up! 

The  flowers  slowly  lift  their  petals  (hands)  and  begin 
to  grow.  At  last  they  have  risen  to  their  knees.  But 
their  heads  are  still  bent  down.  They  have  not  yet 
blossomed.  The  rain  taps  the  bent  heads  gently  and 
they  nod  roguishly  in  answer  but  do  not  look  up.  Then 
the  rain  turns  to  the  sun,  who  enters  at  the  door,  and  calls. 

Come,  dear  sun,  kindly  sun. 

Finish,  pray,  what  I’ve  begun. 

Enter  the  sun  with  sniiling  face.  He  bends  over  the 
flowers,  and  then,  if  possible,  goes  to  a  sunshiny  window 
and  throws  sunbeams  over  them  from  a  looking-glass. 

Sun  (very  coaxingly). — 

Dear  little  flowers,  we  want  you  to-day. 

Open  your  buds  and  no  longer  delay. 

Lift  your  bright  heads  and  your  petals  unfold. 

How  we  have  longed  for  you  thru  winter’s  cold! 
Dear  little  flowers,  let  us  see  your  bright  faces. 
Making  more  lovely  the  loveliest  places. 

He  throv/s  a  sunbeam  on  one  after  the  other,  and  they 
stretch  up  their  arms  and  grow  to  full  height,  lifting 
their  faces  and  smiling  back  at  him.  Then  all  the  school 
(or  some  speaker  specially  appointed)  joins  in  a  welcome 
to  them  all. 

School. — 

Welcome,  welcome,  welcome. 

Pretty  flowers,  again! 

Thank  you,  genial  sunshine; 

Thank  you,  gentle  rain! 

Thank  you,  blustering  March  wind 
For  the  good  you  do! 

Welcome,  welcome,  welcome! 

Welcome  all  of  you! 

The  school  and  the  players  join  in  singing  a  spring  song. 


Some  Easter  Pieces. 

Easter,  the  most  joyous  festival  of  the  year; 
comes  the  last  day  of  March.  It  is  a  Church  fes¬ 
tival  rather  than  a  school  festival,  but  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  to  miss  all  the  beauty  and  joy  of  it 
in  the  school-room.  Adorn  your  blackboards 
with  Easter  symbols.  Let  one  board  show  an 
Easter  lily,  another  a  flight  of  butterflies,  another 
a.  basket  of  Easter  eggs;  and  do  not  forget  to 
have  Robin  Redbreast  singing  his  Easter  song, 
or  the  jolly  little  Easter  Rabbit.  Have  at  least 
one  reverent  talk  on  Easter,  explaining  the  mean¬ 
ing  that  is  hidden  in  the  Easter  symbols. 

Message  of  the  Easter  Lily. 

A  sweet  Easter  lily  was  swaying  and  swaying; 

It  stood  in  the  church  for  all  people  to  see. 

Now,  what  was  the  message  its  petals  were  saying? 

I’ll  tell  it  to  you  as  one  told  it  to  me. 

“I  rose  from  a  little  bulb,  brown,  soiled,  and  ugly. 

Thrust  into  the  black  earth  away  from  the  light. 

I  rose  up  to  lift  up  my  sweet  blossom  above  me. 

Thru  the  power  of  the  Lord  and  His  infinite  might.” 

O’sweet  Easter  lily,  the  dear  Lord  hath  sent  thee 
To  teach  us  a  lesson,  a  lesson  of  love. 

The  grave  cannot  hold  us,  as  earth  hath  not  bound  thee. 
We  too  shall  arise  to  the  joy  that’s  above. 

The  Robin’s  Song. 

As  I  passed  along  the  street 

While  the  Easter  bells  were  calling, 

Robin’s  note  came  clear  and  sweet. 

Thru  the  leafless  branches  falling. 

Then  a  story  came  to  me. 

An  old  legend,  sweet  and  tender, 

Of  a  service  which  the  bird 

Long  ago  had  sought  to  render. 

* 

“Sweet!  Sweet!  Sweet!  The  day  is  sweet!” 

So  I  heard  the  robin  singing, 

“Who  but  I  should  lead  the  praise 
When  the  Easter  bells  are  ringing. 

“For  when  Christ  the  Lord  of  all 
On  the  cruel  cross  hung  bleeding. 

Then  1  flew  to  loose  the  nails; 

Struggled  long  my  pain  unheeding. 

“Till  my  breast  was  stained  with  red. 

Even  as  to-day  I  wear  it. 

So  the  Easter  joy  is  mine. 

I  have  suffered  and  I  share  it. 

“Sweet!  Sweet!  Sweet!  The  day  is  sweet!” 

So  he  sang  in  sunshine  golden; 

And  I  blessed  his  dear  red  breast. 

Thinking  of  that  legend  olden. 

The  Easter  Rabbit. 

A  recitation  which  may  be  dramatized,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  children. 

A  gay  little  rabbit  came  hopping,  came  hopping; 

His  fur  was  so  soft  and  his  eyes  were  so  bright. 

Now,  why  go  so  fast  with  no  stopping,  no  stopping? 

“  ’Tis  Easter,  to-morrow,”  he  cried,  “and  to-night 
I  must  take  pretty  eggs  to  each  child  who  is  good. 

Oh,  red  eggs,  green  eggs,  and  purple,  and  blue : 

So  don’t  stay  me,  please,  I  have  so  much  to  do!” 

And  off  he  went  hopping  as  fast  as  he  could. 


Recreative  Activities 

By  Belle  R.  Parsons,  California. 


Animals. 

HE  following  exercises  give  opportunity  for 
work  by  separate  rows,  for  individual 
representation,  and  for  considerable  fun. 
They  are  also  good  exercises  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  dramatic  powers  of  the  child.  If  care¬ 
fully  handled  by  the  teacher,  the  sounds  of  the 
farmyard  might  also  be  imitated.  Avoid  any 
suggestion  of  the  grotesque.  Do  not  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  lose  their  dignity. 

The  domestic  animals  are  given  first  because 
the  children  should  begin  by  representing  the 
thing  that  is  most  familiar;  should  go  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  Also  because  the 
sequence  is  best  gained  in  this  order,  the  domes¬ 
tic  animals  growing  naturally  out  of  the' ‘Farm¬ 
er”  series.  With  the  older  children  Animals” 
might  follow  ‘‘Transportation,”  by  choosing  first 
such  animals  as  are  useful  to  man  as  beasts  of 
burden — the  horse,  camel,  elephant,  or,  again; 
after  considering  the  locomotion  of  man,  it  might 
be  interesting  for  the  older  children  to  compare, 
scientifically,  his  manner  of  walking  and  running 
with  that  of  other  animals — this  study  leading 
thru  the  whole  series,  from  man  to  the  caterpillar 
and  fish. 

This  work  may  also  be  correlated  with  geo¬ 
graphy,  history,  or  literature.  The  children 
could  classify  animals  according  to  their  zones 
or  countries,  or  represent  the  characteristic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  animals  mentioned  in  such  a  poem 
as  ‘‘Hiawatha.” 

Domestic  Animals. 

When  a  right  trunk,  or  head,  bending,  or  twist¬ 
ing,  exercise  is  given,  or  an  exercise  for  the  right 
arm  or  leg,  be  sure  to  repeat  the  same  or  a  simi¬ 
lar  movement  to  the  left. 

1.  Dog  and  cat. 

(1)  Stretching. 

Ready  Position:  Get  down  on  all  fours. 

Stretch  one  leg  at  a  time. 

Order:  Ready — Position— Right  arm — 
Stretch ! — Po-sition ! 

Repeat  for  each  arm  and  leg  several  times. 

The  stretching  of  the  arms  and  fingers  may 
be  used  by  themselves,  while  sitting,  as 
rest  exercises  during  the  day.  The  stretch¬ 
ing  of  the  claws  energizes  the  arm  to  the 
very  finger  tips  and  redistributes  the  cir¬ 
culation. 

(2)  Walking. 

Ready  Position*  Get  down  on  all  fours. 

Imitate  the  slow;  sinuous  walking  of  cat  and 
dog. 

Order:  Ready — Position — ^Walk  (free  work) 
Po-sition ! 

(3)  Running. 

Free  work. 

2.  Cow. 

(1)  Walking. 

Ready  Position;  Get  down  on  all  fours. 

Slow  and  swinging  movement. 


(2)  Tossing  of  head,  stretching  neck,  mooing. 
Ready  Position :  On  all  fours  or  upright. 

3.  Horse. 

Ready  Position:  For  correct  movements  of 
spirited  horse  the  upright  position  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

(1)  Walking,  high-stepping,  pawing. 

Ready  Position. 

When  pawing,  stand  in  place;  paw  several 
times  with  one  foot,  lifting  knee  high,  keep¬ 
ing  toe  pointed  toward  ground,  and  main¬ 
taining  a  good  poise  of  body. 

Free  imitations  (by  rows  or  individuals)  of 
prancing,  dancing ;  cantering,  trotting; 
galloping,  running,  bucking,  hurdling,  may 
be  added  here. 

Contrast  positions  of  heads:  cow;  head 
hanging  down — horse,  head  held  high. 

Games. 

A  Barnyard  Procession. — Individual  children  or 
groups  of  children  representing  different  ani¬ 
mals. 

“The  House  that  Jack  Built.” — Dramatization. 
The  Rough  Riders. — Such  a  play  suggests  buck¬ 
ing  and  galloping  horses,  and  lassoing  move¬ 
ments  of  the  cow-boy,  and  is  full  of  large,  free 
activities. 

In  the  spring  the  children  might  imitate  the  young 
animals — calf,  colt,  lambkin,  duckling,  chick; 
kitten,  puppy;  and  rabbit  (good  jumping  exer¬ 
cise.  See  page  000.) 

This  theme  also  offers  possibilities  for  a  good 
guessing  game.  Let  several  children  represent 
some  animal,  and  the  others  guess  what  animal 

it  IS. 

“Story  of  Billy  Bobtail” — Kindergarten 
Review. 

Song  of  the  “Farmyard” — Blow. 

“Susie’s  Dream” — Boston  Collection  of  Stories. 
Wild  Animals. 

It  will  be  well  if  the  children  can  take  a  trip  to 
the  Zoo  and  actually  see  the  animals  they  study 
before  they  try  to  represent  their  movements. 
Draw  the  children’s  attention  to  the  strength; 
grace;  and  ease  of  movement.  The  great,  free; 
swing  of  the  polar  bear,  the  flying  bounds  of  the 
kangaroo;  give  the  child  an  idea  of  physical 
strength  well  directed,  not  to  be  gained  from  mere 
pictures  of  these  animals. 

Here,  again,  the  children  are  led  to  make  accu¬ 
rate  observations  before  trying  to  reproduce  the 
activity,  and  the  power  to  give  a  truthful  repre¬ 
sentation  strengthens,  as  well  as  tests,  the  mental 
grasp  of  the  subject. 

Ideal  of  physical  strength  and  perfection.  The 
children  wish  to  imitate  the  largest,  strongest, 
and  finest  animals. 

Activities:  Walking;  running;  leaping;  jump¬ 
ing,  swaying;  climbing. 

When  a  right  trunk,  or  head,  bending;  or  twist¬ 
ing,  exercise  is  given,  or  an  exercise  for  the  right 
arm  or  leg,  be  sure  to  repeat  the  same,  or  a  simi¬ 
lar  movement  to  the  left. 
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1.  Squirrel. 

Imitations  of  the  squirrel  might  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  fall,  or  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  Hiawatha.” 

2.  Monkey.  (May  be  used  at  discretion  of 

teacher.  Gives  opportunity  for  humor.) 

Offers  excellent  climbing  and  swinging  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  gymnasium. 

Nimble  movements  may  be  gained  by  letting 
children  jump  lightly  from  seat  to  seat. 

Playing  '‘being  in  cages”  for  a  few  moments 
would  afford  amusement  and  good  imita- 
.  tions. 

3.  Kangaroo. 

Ready  Position:  Deep  crouch;  hands  limp, 
fingers  touching  floor  lightly  in  front. 

Take  extensive  and  successive  leaps,  fingers 
touching  floor  between  leaps. 

Order:  Ready — Position — Spring!  etc. — 

Po-sition  1 

Do  not  take  more  than  four  leaps  at  a  time. 
Land  softly  on  balls  of  feet,  crouching  for 
another  leap. 


4. 


5. 


Bear. 


(1)  Moving  clumsily  on  all  fours. 

(2)  Raise  body  to  erect  position,  walking  with 
lumbering  gait,  forepaws  hanging  loosely. 

(3)  Dancing  bear — center  motion  in  knees,  toes 
slightly  in. 

Tiger. 

(1)  Walking. 

Ready  Position:  On  all  fours. 

Slow,  cat-like  sinuous  tread. 

(2)  Rhythmic  swaying  of  body  from  side  to 


side. 

Ready  Position:  Forward  bending  of  trunk 
from  waist,  arms  hanging  loosely,  rising 
and  sinking  of  trunk.  x 

Order :  Ready  —Position  —Sway 
(8)  Po-sition! 

Work  for  good  position.  The  slow,  sinuous 
walking  njovement  is  an  excellent  exer¬ 
cise  to  strengthen  arms  and  assist  in  co¬ 


ordinations. 


6.  Elephant. 

Ready  Position:  Trunk  forward  bend,  re¬ 
laxed  from  waist,  one  arm  held  loosely 
against  head  to  represent  the  trunk. 

(1)  Standing  still,  sway  from  side  to  side,  trunk 
rising  and  sinking  in  rhythm. 

(2)  Walking,  with  slow,  soft,  heavy  strides, 
trunk  rising  and  sinking  with  each  step. 


Order:  Ready — Position — Walk 
(around  room)  — Po-sition! 


Right 

Left 


Get  sense  of  weight  and  dragging  movement; 
when  lifting  feet. 


Games. 


Circus  Parade. — ^Individual  children;  or  groups 
of  children,  representing  different  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals. 

A  Trip  to  the  Zoo. — ^Representation  of  animals 
seen  on  actual  trip  to  the  Zoo. 

Noah’s  Ark  Dramatization. 


Answers  to  Questions. 

By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 

Keeping-in. — I  suppose  nine  out  of  ten  teach¬ 
ers  "keep  in”  pupils  for  misbehavior.  “What 
shall  we  do?”  they  ask.  There  are  those  who  do 
not  “keep  in”  as  a  punishment;  they  do  ask 
pupils  to  stay  a  few  moments  as  they  wish  to 
show  them  or  confer  with  them,  or  have  some  work 
done.  They  will  tell  one  that  it  was  an  effort  to 
get  out  of  the  rut,  but  having  got  out  they  mean 
to  keep  out,  and  this,  mainly,  for  the  effect  it  has 
on  the  spirit  of  the  school.  In  such  a  school, 
after  dismissal,  these  pupils  assemble  around  the 
teacher’s  desk,  not  as  criminals  but  as  co-opera- 
tors.  Yet,  at  times,  the  teacher  may  want  to 
talk  seriously  with  a  pupil  after  school;  but  that 
is  not  to  be  termed  as  a  “keep  in”  incident. 


The  New  Spelling.  —  k  Brooklyn  teacher 
(E.  L.  A.)  says  the  reform  spelling  has  created 
much  enthusiasm  in  her  class;  she  has  explained 
that  they  will  have  to  learn  the  old  and  the  new 
way,  but  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  this  if  ' 
an  easier  way  will  be  found  for  future  scholars. 
She  has  them  use  the  new  style  followed  by  the 
old  style  in  brackets;  as,  wisht  (wished);  this 
is  correct.  It  may  be  added  here  that  the  English 
were  so  desirous  of  retaining  the  “u”  in  “honor’ 
that  Shakespeare  spelt  (spelled)  it  without  one. 
He  also  used  “wisht”;  which  in  modern  editions 
appears  as  “wished.”  In  other  words,  the  form 
(spelling  of  words)  has  much  changed;  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  immutable;  change  it  if  it  can  be 
bettered. 


Penmanship.— fifteen  examples  of  pen¬ 
manship  sent  by  B.  R.  G.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  show 
surprising  excellence,  yet  no  age  on  the  samples 
is  over  fourteen.  The  teacher  says,  “I  have 
learned  there  is  a  way  to  do  it.”  Again,  “Hav¬ 
ing  learned  to  write  handsomely  they  are  now 
crazy  to  write.”  So  it  is  with  all  acquirements; 
what  we  can  do  well  we  love  to  do.  Here  is  a 
pedagogical  principle.  The  reason  why  some 
do  not  love  to  go  to  school  is  because  they  cannot 
do  their  school  work  well.  Somehow  the  teacher 
must  contrive  to  get  the  pupil  on  his  feet  who 
does  not  like  to  come  to  school;  that  is,  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  letter  of  this  teacher  arouses  many 
thoughts — but  others  are  waiting. 


Visiting  Parents.— The  teacher  in  the  city 
school  finds  it  difficult  to  make  a  visit  upon 
parents.  But  tact  and  real  kindness  will  over¬ 
come  difficulties.  (1)  I  think  the  parent  should 
be  notified;  this  ,  can  be  done  the  day  before. 
(2)  The  visit  should  be  short.  (3)  The  teacher 
should  have  some  appropriate  topic  in  mind  to 
converse  upon.  (4)  He  should  accompany  the 
pupil  from  the  school  to  the  house.  (5)  The 
object  should  be  simply  to  let  the  parent  see  the 
one  who  teaches  her  child,  not  to  make  complaints. 
Often  two,  three,  or  more  homes  may  be  visited 
in  one  afternoon.  That  such  visits  are  beneficial 
all  admit. 


[Continued  on  page  xii.] 


The  Crane  and  the  Crab 

By  Clarence  M.  and  Margaret  Weed 


The  Crane  is  a  very  big  bird  with  two  long  legs'  and  two  long  wings 
and  a  very  long  bill.  With  his  two  long  legs  he  walks  about  in  the  water, 
looking  for  the  frogs  and  fishes  that  live  in  it.  With  his  very  long  bill  he 
spears  the  frogs  and  the  fishes,  and  with  his  two  long  wings  he  flies  with 
them  to  his  big  nest  in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree. 

The  Crab  is  the  funniest  creature  you  ever  saw.  He  has  a  whole  lot 
of  tottery  legs  and  he  walks  a  whole  lot  of  tottery  ways  with  them.  On 
each  of  his  two  front  legs  he  has  a  pair  of  claws  that  can  pinch  very  hard. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  pretty  little  pond  in  which  lived  three 
frogs  and  two  fishes  and  one  crab.  The  frogs  were  a  bit  like  the  three 
bears  in  the  story  you  love  so  well.  One  was  a  great  big  frog  who  croaked 
Ker-Choog,  Ker-Choog,  in  a  great  big  voice.  Another  was  a  middle-sized 
frog  who  croaked- Ker-Choog,  in  a  middle-sized  voice.  And  the  third  was 
a, wee  little  frog  who  croaked  Ker-Choog,  Ker-Choog,  in  a  wee  little  voice. 

The  two  fishes  were  both  of  a  size,  and  they  loved  each  other  dearly. 
And  the  Crab  had  lived  so  long  in  the  little  pond  with  the  frogs  and  the 
fishes  that  he  loved  them  all  and  never  thought  of  trying  to  eat  them. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  pretty  little  pond  were  some  little  holes  where 
the  frogs  and.  the  fishes  and  the  Crab  used  to  hide  when  they  saw  the  big 
Crane  coming.  And  so  the  Crane  could  never  catch  any  of  them  to  take 
to  his  nest  in  the  top  of  the  tall  tree. 

But  one  day  the  Crane  came  so  quickly  that  the  Crab  could  not  hide 
in  time.  And  the  Crane  thrust  down  his  big  bill  and  caught  the  Crab  by 
one  of  his  claws. 
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Then  Mr.  Crane  carried  the  Crab  to  his  nest.  But  when  he  got  there 
the  little  Cranes  cried  out: 

“  What  is  this  spiny  thing  you  have  brought  to  us  to  eat  ?  ” 

“It’s  a  Crab,”  said  Mr.  Crane,  “and  on  the  inside  he  is  very  good 

to  cat.  , 

“  But  we  want  a  nice  soft  frog  that  is  good  to  eat  all  over,”  cried  the 

little  Cranes. 

‘‘The  frogs  in  the  little  pool  hide  so  I  cannot  get  them,”  said  Mr. 
Crane. 

‘Why  not  make  this  Crab  show  you  where  they  hide?  ”  piped  in  Mrs. 
Crane,  who  was  standing  by  the  nest  on  a  broken  branch. 

At  this  Mr.  Crane  turned  to  the  Crab,  and  said: 

“Will  you  show  me  the  hole  where  the  big  frog  hides  if  Til  let  you 
live?” 

“ Certainly, ”  said  the  Crab,  “Til  be  glad  to  do  so.  Then  you  can 
thrust  your  sharp  bill  down  through  the  earth  and  spear  them. 

But  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Crab  thought  of  a  little  plan  of  his  own. 

So  Mr.  Crane  took  the  Crab  up  in  his  bill  and  carried  him  back  to  the 

pond.  And  the  Crab  showed  the  Crane  where  the  hole  was  and  said: 

“  Now  I’ll  go  and  see  if  the  big  frog  is  in  the  hole.  You  wait  three 
minutes,  and  if  I  don’t  come  out  by  that  time  you  may  know  the  frog  is 
there  and  may  thrust  down  your  sharp  beak. 

Then  the  Crab  went  as  straight  as  he  could  go  to  the  hole  where  the 
great  big  frog  lived  and  told  him  to  go  out  carefully  through  the  mud  at 
the  bottom.  And  the  Crab  waited  at  one  side  the  hole  for  Mr.  Crane  to 
thrust  down  his  sharp  beak. 

Pretty  soon  down  came  the  beak.  Quick  as  lightning  Mr.  Crab 
grabbed  it  with  his  strong  claws,  holding  the  two  jaws  of  the  beak  tightly 
together.  Mr.  Crane  pulled  and  pulled  until  at  last  he  pulled  Mr.  Crab 
right  up  thru  the  soft  earth. 

Mr.  Crab  held  on  tightly  and  when  the  dirt  had  gotten  off  his  big 
stalked  eyes  he  grabbed  hold  of  Mr.  Crane’s  neck  and  pinched  and  pinched 
until  at  last  he  cut  right  through  and  killed  the  bird. 

Then  Mr.  Crab  waddled  back  to  the  pretty  little  pond  on  his  funny 
tottery  legs  and  told  the  two  fishes  and  the  great  big  frog  and  the  middle- 
sized  frog  and  the  wee  little  frog  that  Mr.  Crane  was  dead. 

Then  they  were  all  very  happy  and  they  lived  so  ever  after. 


The  Skipping  Party 

By  Clarence  M.  and  Margaret  Weed 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Yellow  Butterfly  who  lived  in  the  Flower  Palace 
decided  to  give  a  Skipping  Party.  She  wanted  to  invite  all  her  friends 
that  were  of  beautiful  colors.  So  she  made  this  list  of  them: 

The  Snowy  Tree  Cricket, 

The  Blue  Butterfly, 

The  Green  Katydid, 

The  Orange  Bumble-bee, 

The  Gold  Beetle, 

The  Violet  Dragon-fly, 

The  Red  Ladybird, 

The  Brown  Silk  Moth, 

The  Black  Cricket. 

Then  she  sent  to  each  of  these  a  card  which  read: 

‘ '  Come  and  skip  with  me 
Join  us  in  our  glee 
On  Tuesday,  June  twenty.” 

At  the  Butterfly’s  Flower  Palace  was  a  beautiful  lawn  with  a  ring  of 
golden  Dandelions  in  the  middle.  Here  the  Yellow  Butterfly  welcomed 
her  friends,  who  all  came  in  their  brightest  colors. 

When  they  had  all  arrived  the  Yellow  Butterfly  told  the  Green  and 
Black  Cicadas  to  start  the  music.  Then  she  bowed  to  the  Orange 
Bumble-bee  and  said: 

“Will  you  skip  with  me 
On  the  circle,  one,  two,  three.” 

So  the  Yellow  Butterfly  and  the  Orange  Bumble-bee  skipped  around 
the  Dandelion  Circle  three  times.  Then  the  Butterfly  bowed  and  said: 

“  Now  the  skip  is  done 
Thank  you  for  the  fun. 
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Then  the  Yellow  Butterfly  skipped  with  the  Snowy  Cricket  and  the 
Orange  Bumble-bee  skipped  with  the  Black  Cricket,  each  saying  to  the 
partner: 

“Will  you  skip  with  me 
On  the  circle,  one,  two,  three/' 

When  they  all  had  skipped  three  times  around  the  Dandelion  Circle 
the  Yellow  Butterfly  and  the  Orange  Bumble-bee  each  said  to  the  partner: 

“Now  the  skip  is  done 
Thank  you  for  the  fun.” 

Then  each  of  these  insects  invited  another  insect  to  skip,  saying: 

I 

“  Wiil  you  skip  with  me 
Around  the  circle,  one  two,  three.” 

And  they  all  skipped  together.  When  they  had  gone  three  times 
around  each  bowed  and  said  to  the  partner: 

“Now  the  skip  is  done 
Thank  you  for  the  fun.” 

Then  the  Yellow  Butterfly  brought  out  some  beautiful  little  flower 
dishes  full  of  honey,  to  give  each  of  her  friends.  They  all  sipped  the 
honey  and  said  it  was  delicious. 

Then 

The  Snowy  Tree  Cricket, 

The  Blue  Butterfly, 

The  Green  Katydid, 

The  Orange  Bumble-bee, 

The  Gold  Beetle, 

The  Violet  Dragon-fly, 

The  Red  Ladybird, 

The  Brown  Silk  Moth, 

The  Black  Cricket 

each  said: 

“Good  night.  Yellow  Butterfly.  We’ve  had  such  a  nice  time.” 

And  they  all  went  home  to  rest. 
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Design  for  the  February  Blackboard,  Drawn  by  G.  H.  Shorey. 


Constructive  Work  for  February 

By  Anna  J.  Linehan. 


Grade  I. 

First  Week. — Talk  on  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines.  Finding  them  about  the  room,  in  the  doors, 
windows,  etc. 

Second  Week. — Draw¬ 
ing  or  modeling  little 
school-house  that  Lincoln 
attended.  Or,  let  them 
illustrate  some  story  of 
his  life.  Also  have  them 
make  simple  valentine  or 
booklet  to  take  home. 

Third  Week. — Folding 
hat,  or  cutting  silhouette 
pictures  to  tell  story  of 
George  Washington. 

Four  th  W eek. — Draw¬ 
ing  back  view  of  girl  or  boy  ready  for  out-of-door 
sports,  with  mittens  and  cap.  Or;  large  draw  in 
in  color  of  red  cap  may  be  used  effectively. 

Grade  2. 

First  Week 
Practice  on 
lines  and  cir¬ 
cles. 

Let  pupils 
divide  draw¬ 
ing  sheet  in 
halves  verti¬ 
cally,  and 
on  either 
side  draw 
square  large 
enough  to 
look  well  in 
space.  Have 
the  same 
design  in 
each;  with 
color  alter¬ 
nating. 

Second  Week. — Illustrative  work  with  pencil; 
pen,  and  ink,  or  paper  cutting,  for  incident  in 
Lincoln’s  life. 


Or,  a  valentine  booklet  or  envelope,  already 
given  in  previous  number  of  this  Magezine. 

Third  Week. — Talk  on  the  meaning  of  the  colors 

of  the  flag.  The  children 
might  learn  the  words 
of  the  following  poem,  or 
some  other  similar  one. 
Drawing  boy  with  flag. 
These  three  brave  little 
colors, 

The  red,  the  white,  and 
the  blue, 

I  made  into  a  banner. 

What  is  it?  Tell  me  true. 
It  is  the  star-spangled  ban¬ 
ner, 

O!  long  may  it  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free 
And  the  home  of  the  brave. 

— View  of  snow  and  winter  sun- 

Grade  3. 

First  Week. — Planning  and 
drawing  log  cabin. 

Second  Week.  —  Adding 
whatever  decoration  the 
teacher  may  choose  in  the 
way  of  doors;  windows,  or 
logs,  then  cutting  and  past¬ 
ing. 

Third  Week. — Have  the 
class  cut  and  fold  shields. 

Have  these  pasted  on  half 
the  drawing  sheet,  then  draw 
and  color  same  on  other  half. 

Fourth  Week.  —  Drawing 
and  coloring  group  of  two  or 
more  apples;  oranges,  or 
bananas.  The  children  are 
old  enough  in  this  grade  to 
understand  that  two  objects 
can  not  occupy  the  same 
space  at  one  time.  A  few 
examples  on  the  board 
by  the  teacher  or  pupils  for  criticism  by  the  class, 
leads  them  to  work  intelligently.  These  drawings 
should  be  erased  before  the  class  starts  work. 


Fourth  Week. 
sets. 
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Grade  4* 

Study  of  a  group  of  winter  vegetables  in  color. 
White  turnips  with  their  touch  of  violet  is  pleas¬ 
ing.  So  is  the  red-violet  of  the  beets.  The  shad- 


in  color,  attention  *of  the  class  could  be  called  to 
it  now,  as  it  may  add  significance  to  the  shield 
of  the  United  States.  Another  point  of  interest 
may  be  that  the  seal  and  bookplate  of  George 


ing  of  green  into  white;  of  onions;  will  make  an 
interesting  group. 


Washington  contains  the  stars  and  stripes  just 
as  our  shield  does  to-day.  (A  copy  of  the  Seal 
and  Bookplate  of  George  Washington  was  repro¬ 
duced  in  Teachers  Magazine  for  February; 
1906.) 

Grade  5. 

Have  the  class  study  Indian  design  in  pottery; 
baskets,  or  blankets.  In  many  States  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  work  directly  from  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  but  where  that  is  not  possible,  the 
large  stores  in  the  cities  furnish  examples  that 
will  suggest  study  of  the  subject.  Of  course  the 
pupils  should  understand  that  all  design  and 
decoration  of  the  different  tribes  had  some  sig¬ 
nificance. 

Have  the  pupil’s  own  design  drawn  and  colored 
before  the  work  in  modeling  or  weaving  has  been 
started. 

A  study  of  the  monuments  erected  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lincoln  thruout  the  United  States 
will  prove  of  much  interest  this  month.  From 
the  postal  cards  now  so  popular  this  collection 
can  be  made  by  the  pupils  at  very  little  cost. 

The  subject  should  be 
discussed  before  the 
collection  is  made,  in 
order  to  have  variety. 

Grade  6. 

Have  the  class 
make  large  drawing 
of  old  '  fashioned 
candlesticks.  The 
simple  ones  of  tin 
with  cone-shaped 
snuffer,  will  be  best. 
At  present  there  are 
such  beautiful  designs 
to  procure  in  crystal 
or  metal  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  have  a  few 
purchased  or,  bor¬ 
rowed  for  the  class 
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to  study.  From  this  have  them  design  a  simple 
one,  thinking  of  the  material  to  be  used  in  its 
manufacture. 

In  this  connection;  as  well  as  the  subject  of 
last  month,  the  collections  in  the  museums  will 
be  very  helpful.  Where  these  are  not  accessible, 
articles  appearing  in  the  magazines  from  time  to 
time  will  be  found  helpful  and  interesting. 

An  article  on  ‘'The  Washington  Relics,”  by 
Abby  G.  Baker,  in  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion 
for  February,  1905,  gives  some  points  in  history 
in  such  a  condensed  form  that  it  may  be  of  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  busy  teacher,  and  the  pictures  may 
be  interesting  .to  the  class  in  this  connection. 

Numerous  other  designs  and  messages  will  suggest 
themselves  to  teachers  and  pupils,  but  these  few  are  given 
as  examples  of  simple  work. 

An  envelope  witn  hearts  for  stamp  and  seal,  addressed 
to  mamma,  or  some  dear  one  at  home,  always  pleases  the 
little  children. 

The  picture  frame  may  be  cut  from  tinted  paper,  or 
white  paper,  decorated  to  suit  the  maker. 

The  booklet  niay  be  of  white  paper  with  the  hearts  in 
red.  The  border  may  be  used  for  button  or  marble  bag, 
or  cover  of  some  lesson  paper  for  the  day. 

A  Japanese  Doll. 

The  dress  of  the  average  Japanese  child  con¬ 
sists  of  sandals  of  straw  for  the  house  (called  zori), 
and  heavy  out-of-door  clog  (called  geta) ,  a  kimono, 
of  gayest  color,  especially  so  for  the  girls,  while 
more  subdued  colors  are  worn  by  the  boys. 


The  pattern  for  a  kimono  is  here  given  for  a 
four  and  one-half  inch  doll.  It  should  be  cut  in 

one  piece,  and  one 
end  should  be  cut 
open  to  the  center 
and  the  curve  for  the 
neck  made.  The 
sides  should  be  joined 
A  to  A,  and  B  to  B, 
to  the  points  indi¬ 
cated,  thus  leaving 
I  space  for  the  sleeves 
to  be  set  in,  on  the 
shoulder.  The  sleeves 
are  made  from  an  ob¬ 
long  one  and  three- 
eighths  by  five  and 
one-half  inches.  The 
part  that  forms  the 
outside  of  the  sleeves 
is  joined,  also  the 
ends.  An  opening 
just  large  enough  for 
the  arm  to  slip  thru 
is  left  at  the  top. 
Whatever  material  is 
used,  Japanese  silk  or  crepe,  cloth,  or  paper,  it 
should  be  made  of  bright  colors,  the  edges  of 
kimono  and  sleeves  faced  with  some  bright  color 
used  in  the  design  of  the  cloth. 


A  wide,  large  sash  (called 
oht),  tied  in  a  bow  at  the 
back,  com.pletes the  girl’s  out¬ 
fit,  while  a  girdle  takes  the 
place  of  a  sash  in  the  boy’s 
costume. 


An  infant  is 


ft\  in! 


dressed  in  a 
number  of 
kimonos  of 
iffere  n  t 
materials, 
fitted  one 
in  another, 
so  all  may 
be  slipped 
on  at  one 
time. 

Thesan- 
dals.  are 
fasten  ed 
on  the  foot 
by  rice-cord  thongs  that  pass 
between  the  great  and  second 
toe.  The  wealthy  class  of 
children  wear 
tabis,  white 
mitten  -  like 
stockings; 
fast  e  n  i  n  g 
neatly  above 
the  ankle. 

The  capa¬ 
cious  sleeves 
hold  innu¬ 
merable  tops, 
balls,  dolls, 
etc.;  so  that  pockets  are  un¬ 
necessary. 
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Rhythmic  Exercises 

By  Marion  Bromley  Newton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Lesson  III. 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 

3.  Rabbits.  (Slow  two-step  music.)  Children 
in  long  line  side  by  side;  they  leap  on  all  fours  as 
rabbits  leap,  keeping  in  time  with  the  music. 

4.  Birds.  (Waltz  music,  played  quickly  for 
robin,  sparrow,  and  other  small  birds;  more 
slowly  for  crows  and  large  birds) ;  very  light  run¬ 
ning,  with  side  movements  of  arms  to  represent 
the  wings. 

5.  Kangaroos.  (Six-eight  time.)  Hands  are 
held  bent  up  to  chests  like  fore  paws;  from 
squatting  position  long  leaps  forward  are  taken. 
Children  may  stand  in  circle,  and  chosen  ones  may 
imitate  animals  around  inside. 

6.  Turkeys.  (Waltz  music.)  Arms  are  stretched 
down,  away  from  sides,  fingers  spread  apart,  to 
represent  wing  feathers;  heads  carried  proudly 
with  chins  in;  steps  taken  are  long  and  stately. 

7.  Ducks.  (Slow  march  music.)  Children  ad¬ 
vance,  sitting  almost  on  heels;  hands  placed 
on  knees;  bodies  sway  as  ducks  waddle  forward. 

Lesson  IV. 

Rhythmic  Plays.  (First  Series.) 

1.  See-Saw.  (Waltz  music.)  Children  in  two 
divisions,  one  on  either  side  of  teacher;  teacher 
stands  with  arms  outstretched,  left  toward  one 
group  of  children,  right  toward  the  other;  she 
lowers  one  arm  as  she  raises  the  other,  while  chil¬ 
dren  bend  their  knees,  then  rise  as  her  arms  indi¬ 
cate. 

2.  Rowing  a  Boat.  (Waltz  music.)  Children 
stand  in  circle;  reaching  forward,  they  grasp 
imaginary  oars  and  pull  them  back  in  time  to  the 
music;  one  foot  is  placed  ahead  of  the  other,  and 
body  sways  forward  as  arms  reach  for  the  oars. 

3.  Skipping.  (Schottische  music.)  Hoppityskip; 
single  file,  in  twos  and  in  threes. 

4.  Running.  (Quick  march  music.)  Run  lightly 
on  tip-toe,  swinging  the  arms  easily. 

5.  Circle  Tag.  (Music  to  suit  the  activity.) 
Children  in  circle;  one  “it”  hops,  runs,  flies,  or 
chooses  another  activity,  which  the  person  tagged 
must  imitate  as  he  chases  player  around  inside 
of  circle. 

6.  Skating  in  Tivos.  (Hands  joined  in  usual  ska¬ 
ting  way.)  Slow  march  music,  long  sliding  step 
forward. 

Lesson  V. 

Industrial  Imitations. 

1.  Blacksmith.  (“Anvil  chorus”  or  march.) 
Have  piece  of  iron'^and  hammer  in  center  of  circle 
for  children  to  strike  in  turn.  Rest  imitate  one 
in  center,  keeping  time  to  music. 

.  2.  Shoemaker.  (Slow  waltz  music.)  Children 
sit  on  floor.  Left  fist  represents  shoe ;  right  hand 
picks  up  nail  (one)  sets  it  in  shoe  (two) ,  thus,  with 
blow  of  right  fist  the  nail  is  driven  in  (three). 
(One  movement  for  each  beat  of  the  measure.) 

3.  Gardener.  (March  music.)  Pretending  to 
hold  shovel,  children  dig,  then  throw  the  dirt  in 
a  pile,  “shovel”  and  “throw.”  Hoe  the  ground, 
each  child  in  line  hoeing  a  straight  row. 


4.  Farmer.  Sowing  seed.  Carrying  bags  of  seed 
under  the  left  arm,  children  scatter  seeds  with 
right  hand  as  they  march  along.  Reaping  grain 
with  a  scythe,  in  time  to  music. 

5.  Carpenter.  (Music,  march.)  Sawing,  two 
children  join  left  hands  to  form  board  which  is 
held  still;  right  hands  joined  across  above  left 
hands,  are  drawn  back  and  forth  over  the  board 
like  a  saw.  Hammering;  hammer  in  right  hand; 
pounding  floor  or  palm  of  left  hand.  Planing; 
two  hands  holding  plane  as  it  is  pushed  along 
an  imaginary  board. 

6.  Janitor.  (March  music.)  Roll  up  rugs; 
hang  them  on  the  line.  Sweep  the  floor;  wash 
windows;  beat  the  rugs  hanging  on  the  line. 
Take  rugs  down,  carry  them  in  and  place  on 
floor. 

7.  Ditch  Digger.  (March  music.)  Children 
may  stand  in  squatting  position  in  tw^o  lines; 
facing  in;  others,  as  diggers,  march  between 
lines,  and  throw  shovelfuls  of  earth  to  side;  chil¬ 
dren  in  lines  rise  as  diggers  pass  by  to  form  banks. 
Before  shoveling,  break  up  earth  with  pick-ax. 

Lesson  VI. 

1.  Playing  House. 

Washing  clothes.  Polka  music. 

Ironing,  clothes.  Waltz  music. 

Sweeping  floor.  March  music. 

Sewing  clothes.  Waltz  music. 

Stirring  bread  in  a  bowl.  March  music. 

Rocking  dolls  to  sleep.  Waltz  music. 

(Bodies  sway  as  the  arms  swing.) 

2.  Folk  Dances. 

Hand  clapping.  (March,  polka;  and  waltz 
music.) 

Stamping  with  foot,  as  line  marches,  accenting 
left  (right). 

Standing  in  circle,  polka  music,  stamping  three 
times  (left)  (right)  halt. 

Jig.  (Music,  “  Irish  Washerwoman.”)  Leaping 
from  one  foot  to  other,  lifting  foot  high. 

Minuet.  Three  walking  steps  forward,  then 
face  partner  and  bow;  girls  hold  out  skirts,-  boys 
bow,  with  feet  together. 

American  Simplicity. 

(1)  The  following  verse  is  full  of  suggestion 
for  illustrative  work,  and  gives  the  pupils  an 
idea  of  the  cosy  simplicity  of  the  early  settlers: 

“Meanwhile  Hannah,  the  housemaid,  had 
closed  and  fastened  the  shutters 

Spread  the  cloth,  and  lighted  the  lamp  on  the 
table,  and  placed  there 

Plates  and  cups  from  the  dresser,  the  brown 
rye  loaf,  and  the  butter 

Fresh  from  the  dairy,  and  then;  protecting  her 
hand  with  a  holder. 

Took  from  the  crane  in  the  chimney  the  steam¬ 
ing  and  simmering  kettle. 

Poised  it  aloft  in  the  air,  and  filled  up  the  earth- 
em  teaflot. 

Made  in  Delft,  and  adorned  with  quaint  and 
wonderful  figures.” 
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Civics  for  Fifth  Grade 


By  Flora  Helm  Krause,  Chicago. 


UPILS  in  the  fifth  grade  have,  up  to  the 
present,  been  studying  what  society  does 
for  the  abnormal  person  and  the  double 
principle  upon  which  this  work  by  society 
is  done.  This  double  principle  of  society — self¬ 
protection  and  love  for  our  fellow-creatures — plays 
an  important  part  in  fifth  grade  civics,  and  can 
hardly  be  over-emphasized,  because  it  is  the  rock 
upon  which  are  built  all  those  institutions  for 
their  defective  and  delinquent  brothers  which  the 
pupils  of  fifth  grade  have  been  studying  in  detail 
thus  far. 

We  now  come  to  a  point  in  fifth  grade  civics 
which  determines  what  society  is  doing  for  all 
children  and  their  parents,  including  the  normal. 

By  consulting  our  outline  for  fifth  grade  civics; 
we  find  this  sub-division: 


(  Public  Schools 
Children  I  Vacation  Schools 
(  Playgrounds. 

i  Parks 

Baths  Libraries 
Sewage  Museums. 


Public  Schools. 


At  the  beginning  of  fifth  grade  civics  (see 
Teachers  Magazine  for  June,  1906),  the  pupils 
were  told  that  society  had  four  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Federal,  State,  County,  and  City,  but 
they  were  not  taught  details  as  to  definition,  func¬ 
tion,  and  differentiation  of  these  forms.  There¬ 
fore,  specific  instructions  as  to  the  Public  School 
system  will  naturally  come  under  sixth  and 
seventh  grade  civics,  when  the  pupils  will  have 
had  a  definite  comprehension  of  State  govern¬ 
ment  with  its  especial  powers  and  its  especial 
duties. 

But  a  reference  to  it  and  a  few  general  facts  at 
this  stage  are  necessary  for  the  rounding  out 
to  the  pupils  of  the  idea  especial  to  fifth  grade 
civics  of  what  society  does  for  all  its  members, 
based  on  the  double  principle  of  self-protection 
and  fellow-love. 

When  this  nation  was  founded;  the  Federal 
Government  guaranteed  by  its  written  Constitu¬ 
tion,  that  each  State  should  have  a  government 
in  which  the  people  could  make  their  own  laws, 
elect  their  own  officers,  and,  in  a  word,  govern 
themselves. 

In  order  that  people  may  be  able  to  govern 
themselves  they  must  have  a  certain  degree  of 
inteiligance.  They  must  have  the  intelligence 
to  judge  what  is  good  for  themselves  in  govern¬ 
ment;  the  intelligence  to  decide  how  their  officials 
shall  be  created;  the  intelligence  to  decide  what 
laws  shall  be  made,  and  how  these  shall  be  made. 
Therefore,  every  State  in  making  its  written  form 
of  government,  called  its  Constitution,  provided 
at  the  same  time  for  two  things: 

First — That  the  people  of  the  State  should 
govern  themselves  and  therein  arranged  for  the 
manner  of  so  doing. 

Second — That  the  people’s  children  should 
have  a  free  education  in  order  that  they  might 


know  how  to  govern  themselves;  and  therein 
arranged  for  the  manner  of  so  doing. 

And  so,  in  every  State,  there  is  a  system  of  free 
public  schools. 

In  these  schools  children  are  taught^: 

1.  How  to  help  make  the  government  under 
which  they  live. 

2.  How  to  help  themselves  in  securing  food; 
shelter,  and  comforts  in  life. 

3.  How  best  to  help  those  not  able  to  help 
themselves  to  these  necessaries,  as  was  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  institutions  outlined  in  fifth-grade 
civics. 

4.  How  to  live  in  order  that  one  may  have  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  happiness  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  conflict  with  others’  rights  for  the 
same.  And  these  purposes  summed  up  mean 
how  to  become  good  citizens. 

Thruout  all  the  States  these  schools  are  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  property 
of  the  State  is  taxed  for  the  children  of  the  State. 

In  cities  of  10,000  or  more  population,  the  con¬ 
trolling  power  of  the  schools  consists  of  a  body 
varying  in  size  and  sex  in  the  different  States. 
Sometimes  this  body  is  elected  by  the  people; 
sometimes  nominated  by  the  Mayor,  and  some¬ 
times  appointed  by  a  court  of  justice. 

This  Board  organizes  the  schools  of  the  city 
generally  by  the  selection  of  one  general  officer, 
called  Superintendent,  and  by  the  erection  and 
conduct  of  as  many  schools  as  are  necessary  for 
the  number  of  children. 

The  school  buildings  in  large  cities  are  of  various 
sizes, '  sometimes  accommodating  two  thousand 
or  even  three  thousand  children;  in  smaller 
cities  one  to  two-room  houses  are  found ;  while 
the  typical  city  school-house  has  twelve  to  fifteen 
rooms  of  fifty  pupils  each  under  one  teacher  and 
a  principal  of  the  whole  school.  Eight  years  are 
commonly  set  apart  for  a  course  of  study  called 
elementary;  and  four  years  for  a  high  school  or 
secondary  course. 

Elementary  education  includes  the  common 
branches — reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic; 
United  States  history,  geography,  English  gram¬ 
mar,  and  some  hand  and  tool  work  called  manual. 

In  nearly  all  the  schools  attention  is  given  to 
physical  training,  under  the  form  of  calisthenics 
or  gymnastics. 

The  two  hygienic  essentials  quite  generally 
regarded  thruout  the  school  system  are  sanitary 
closets  and  ventilation. 

Some  States  include  the  kindergarten  for  chil¬ 
dren  under  six  as  a  part  of  the  system;  and  some 
have  a  State  university,  where  an  education 
higher  than  the  high  school  course  can  be  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Vacation  Schools. 

In  the  country,  children  live  surrounded  by  all 
those  natural  forces  which  surrounded  primitive 
man,  and  which  seem  as  vitally  necessary  for  the 
child  at  its  corresponding  primitive  stage.  They 
play  with  animals,  flowers,  and  trees.  They  walk; 
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run  and  jump,  work  and  play  in  open  spaces;  they 
swim  in  natural  pools;  they  rest  in  sun  and  shade. 

The  farm  work  they  learn  to  do  leads  them  to 
understand  the  agencies  of  nature  and  to  educate 
themselves  in  the  natural  expression  of  self. 

City  children  do  not  have  these  educative  fac¬ 
tors.  „  , ,  . 

Blocks  of  buildings  fill  every  available  space  of 
land  even  to  the  original  village  common. 

Masonry  marks  the  limit  of  the  sidewalk  to  the 
exclusion  of  lawn  and  back-yard.  The  price  pf 
land  makes  rent  high,  and  poor  families  live  in 
two  or  three  rooms.  The  rooms  are  small,  poorly 
lighted  and  ventilated;  on  hot  days  the  heat  in 
them  becomes  unbearable.  The  hallways  are  nar¬ 
row  and  dark. 

Then  comes  the  street  alternative  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

But  the  streets  are  very  hot  in  summer,  filled 
with  dust  on  account  of  the  traffic,  and  dangerous 
to  play  in  for  the  same  reason.  With  no  space  and 
opportunity  for  natural  expansion  and  expression; 
what  are  city  children  to  do  in  the  twelve  weeks’ 
vacation?  The  term  vacoMon  schools  has  now 
come  to  have  a  special  application  to  those  schools 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  the  class-rooms  of 
the  regular  schools  during  the  summer  vacation. 
They  were  originated  to  answer  the  above  prob¬ 
lem.  They  are  generally  located  in  the  most 
densely  populated  districts.  The  work  of  estab¬ 
lishing  and  supporting  these  ^  schools  was  first 
started  by  philanthropic  societies.  In  some  cities 
it  was  carried  out  by  already  established  women’s 
or  civic  clubs,  and  in  some  by  clubs  originated 
for  that  purpose. 

Now  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  make  vaca¬ 
tion  schools  a  part  of  the  regular  school  system 
in  the  cities.  To  place  the  work  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Superintendent;  to  use  the  public 
school  buildings,  and  to  have  them  supported,  in 
whole  or  part,  by  the  public  school  fund. 

Boston  has  the  credit  of  starting  the  first  vaca¬ 
tion  school;  Newark  of  first  placing  these  in  the 
school  system;  and  New  York  of  having  the 
most  flourishing  of  them. 

Course  of  Study. 

Naturally;  the  course  of  study  would  be  of  such 
nature  as  to  give  the  city  children  of  crowded  dis¬ 
tricts  offsets  for  their  unnatural  surroundings. 

1.  Nature  study;  by  excursions  which  take 
the  children  to  natural  objects  of  study — birds, 
flowers,  weeds,  trees,  ponds,  and  farms.  By 
bringing  natural  objects  to  the  schools.  By  cul¬ 
tivating  gardens  in  the  school-yard  and  waste 
places.  By  studying  collections  in  museums  and 
animals  in  zoological  gardens.  By  visits  to  city 
parks. 

2.  Manual  training;  including  whittling;  car¬ 
pentry,  wood-carving,  Venetian  and  bent-iron 
work,  weaving,  basketry,  cobbling. 

3.  Household  arts;  sewing,  knitting,  embroid¬ 
ery,  sweeping,  dusting,  scrubbing,  cooking,  car¬ 
ing  for  the  sick  and  for  the  baby. 

4.  City  history  and  geography;'  including  local 
topography  of  streets  and  public  buildings;  his¬ 
tory  of  the  city. 

5.  Story-telling;  music;  civics;  social  and  moral 
culture. 


Playgrounds. 

The  idea  of  giving  city  children  playgrounds 
started  with  the  sand-gardens  of  Berlin.  Ger¬ 
many  believes  in  the  educational  and  healthy 
influence  of  play.  It  encourages  athletics;  it 
investigates  and  confers  among  its  scientific  edu¬ 
cators  on  the  values  of  games. 

The  sand -gardens  are  often  situated  in  parks 
but  may  also  be  located  in  other  available  spots. 
A  load  or  two  of  yellow  sand  from  some  neighbor¬ 
ing  sand-bank  is  deposited  in  an  open  space,  and 
benches  are  placed  around  it.  The  sand  is  fre¬ 
quently  changed,  for  cleanliness.  The  children 
can  play  at  these  places  undisturbed  and  uncriti¬ 
cised.  No  official  is  in  charge. 

Playgrounds  abound  also  in  the  German  cities; 
located  under  the  trees,  and  supplied  with  swings, 
May-poles,  merry-go-rounds,  ^  etc. 

Glasgow  is  also  noted  for  its  establishment  of 
first-class,  modern  playgrounds. 

Playgrounds  have  not  received  the  scientific 
attention  as  educational  necessities  in  America 
that  they  have  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

But  attention  to  them;  tho  recent,  is  growing. 
Some  Boston  ladies,  impressed  by  the  idea  of  the 
sand-gardens  while  visiting  in  Gerrnany,  estab¬ 
lished  one  in  connection  with  the  Children’s  Mis¬ 
sion  on  Parmeter  Street,  Boston.  This  was  the 
initiative.  The  work  was  soon  taken  up  in  other 
cities.  Playgrounds  were  encouraged  and  carried 
on  by  the  same  philanthropists  that  agitated  the 
vacation  school  idea.  The  two  have  always  been 
under  the  same  management. 

Varieties  of  Playgrounds. 

School-yards;  Generally  in  large  cities;  as  New 
York  and  Chicago,  these  are  in  the  basement  or 
on  the  roofs  of  the  schools.  Where  exterior  to 
the  building,  the  ground  is  generally  cemented  or 
graveled.  According  to  the  law,  now,  every  school 
building  in  New  York  must  have  a  playground. 

Evening  play-centers;  Places  in  buildings 
where  children  and  youths  may  play  in  the  even¬ 
ing  checkers,  authors,  etc.,  read  books,  and  learn 
industrial  work. 

Roof  playgrounds;  Located  on  the  roofs  of 
school -houses,  and  open  in  the  evenings.  They 
are  enclosed  with  walls  covered  with  a  heavy  wire 
screen,  and  are  lighted  by  electricity.  They  are 
cool  on  account  of  their  altitude.  They  are  open 
every  evening  except  Sunday,  from  seven  until 
ten,  and  have  good  music. 

Parents  are  welcome  and  are  accommodated 
with  benches.  There  are  three  or  four  teachers 
in  charge. 

Outdoor  gymnasia  and  playgrounds:  These 
are  located  in  vacant  lots  or  ground  adjacent  to 
the  parks;  equipped  with  apparatus,  and  in 
charge  of  attendants.  Sometimes  these  are  large 
enough  for  base-ball  and  foot-ball. 

Swimming  baths;.  These  are  in  charge  of  a  direc¬ 
tor,  and  have  teachers  for  swimming.  Sorne  of 
these  varieties  of  playgrounds  are,  in  some  cities, 
under  the  public  school  system,  supported  and 
controlled  by  it.  Some  are  operated  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  city,  when  they  are  called  rnunici- 
pal  playgrounds,  and  some  by  philanthropic  and 
civic  clubs. 


About  Birds 

Conducted  by  William  E.  D.  Scott,  Curator  of  Ornithology,  Princeton  University;  and  Director 
of  the  Worthington  Society  for  the-  Investigation  of  Bird  Life,  Shawnee,  Pa. 

Thru  this  department  it  is  the  hope  of  Teachers  Magazine  that  teachers  may  be  kept  informed  of  the  happenings 
in  the  bird  world.  The  comings  and  goings  of  birds,  their  nesting  time,  locality  and  season,  their  food  and  how  this 
varies  with  the  time  of  year,  their  song,  their  behavior,  and  particularly  their  attitude  to  man,  are  to  be  treated  in 
these  columns.  Prof.  Scott  is  desirous  that  teachers  should  write  him,  giving  him  any  items  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  and  telling  him  just  what  they  would  like  to  find  out  about  birds.  Write  him,  in  care  of  Teachers  Magazine. 


Seasonable  Comment. 

F"1EBRUARY  witnesses  the  beginning  of  a 
new  breeding  season  for  the  birds  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Most  of  us 
J  associate  the  mating  and  breeding  time 
with  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  months; 
with  the  blossoming  of  the  apple  trees  and  the 
coming  of  the  later  migrants  from  the  Southland, 
where  they  have  wintered.  This  is,  in  the  main, 
justified,  but  that  the  real  breeding  period,  taking 
all  birds  which  nest  hereabout  into  consideration, 
begins  much  earlier  than  is  realized  by  many,  and 
extends  well  into  the  early  autumn,  is  well  known 
to  the  initiated. 

The  last  week  in  this  month  is  the  time  when 
the  great-horned  owls  mate  and  lay  their  eggs; 
and  the  nest  repairing  must  begin  at  least  a  week 
earlier.  High  oak  woodlands  of  considerable 
extent  and  rather  remote  are  the  regions  usually 
chosen  by  these  birds  for  their  family  cares. 
Abandoned  hawk  or  crows’  nests  are  generally 
utilized,  and  are  repaired  by  the  new  tenants  to 
suit  their  requirements.  From  a  red-tailed  hawk’s 
nest  I  obtained  a  fine  brood  of  quite  young  hawks 
in  May,  1905,  and  from  the  same  nest  in  1906  a 
young  great-homed  owl,  nearly  full  grown,  was 
taken  in  the  late  spring.  This  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  at  a  point  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  where  the  time  of  nesting  for  the 
owls  in  question  is  some  two  weeks  later  than 
near  Princeton  in  the  same  State. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  too,  we  begin 
to  see  the  earlier  migrants  coming,  back  to  us 
from  their  winter  quarters.  Some  bluebirds  and 
robins  may  have  lingered  about  or  may  have 
appeared  now  and  again  during  the  winter,  but 
the  advent  of  both  of  these  birds  in  appreciable 
numbers,  so  that  they  may  be  again  a  part  of  our 
bird  environment,  is  seldom  till  late  February 
and  often  not  till  the  first  weeks  in  March.  _  The 
crow  blackbirds,  as  well  as  their  red-winged 
cousins  come  back  to  Princeton  in  ordinary 
years  during  the  last  week  in  February,  and  the 
former  of  the  two  kinds  is  usually  to  be  found 
assembled  about  the  particular  group  of  pine 
trees  where  these  gregarious  birds  had  their 
breeding  “rookery”  the  previous  season.  These 
“rookeries”  of  the  crow  blackbirds  or  purple 
grackles  are  frequented  year  after  year  and  may 
be  truly  viewed  as  ancestral  homes. 

In  such  chosen  places  these  yellow-eyed,  iri¬ 
descent,  gaiTulous  black  gentry  sojourn  from 
their  advent  at  the  very  close  of  winter  till  the 
glory  of  June  days  is  upon  the  land.  In  a  small 
grove  of  pines  forty  or  even  fifty  pair  of  the  elders 
build  their  nests,  often  close  to  each  other,  and 
as  soon  as  the  offspring  are  hatched  the  constant 
converse  of  the  parents  is  interrupted  by  queru¬ 


lous  baby  bird  cries  that  resound  from  break  of 
day  till  dark.  With  the  coming  of  June  the  home 
duties  are  over,  and  the  noisy  throng  that  have 
been  your  close  neighbors  in  the  pines  of  your 
dooryard  for  four  months  retire  to  the  lowlands 
and  vicinity  of  water  courses  where  the  summer 
is  spent.  In  the  late  fall  a  few  of  your  whilom 
tenants  will  revisit  for  a  day  or  so  and  roost  a 
night  or  more  in  the  sheltering  evergreens,  and 
then  away  till  next  February  again  turns  their 
thought  to  family  responsibilities. 

The  Value  of  Our  Winter  Birds  to  the  Farmer;  and  What 
Certain  Bird  Visitors  do  for  Him  in  Summer. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Science,  Mr.  W.  L.  Mc- 
Atee,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  has  told  of  the 
work  of  one  of  our  earlier  naturalists,  and  the  uses 
of  certain  of  our  birds,  familiar  to  all,  is  so  well 
set  forth  that  extracts  from  the  paper  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  appended  here. 

In  1865  there  was  published  in  New  York  a  work  on 
entomology,  by  Dr.  Isaac  P.  Trimble.  Tho  dealing  pri¬ 
marily  with  insects,  the  book  contains  the  most  original 
and  accurate  observations  then  made  in_  economic  orni¬ 
thology  in  America.  Concealed  under  its  caption,  ‘‘A 
Treatise  on  the  Insect  Enemies  ^of  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees,” 
is  a  mine  of  information  concerning  the  relations  of  birds 
to  some  of  the  worst  pests  horticulture  has  to  endure. 

The  attention  to  minutiae  and  the  scientific  accuracy 
with  which  the  data  were  gathered  are  remarkable  for  the 
time,  and  the  line  of  investigation,  undeveloped  as  it  was. 
While  Samuels,  Michener,  Flagg,  Bryant,  Jenks,  and 
others  were  working  in  the  field  of  economic  ornithology 
at  that  or  a  little  earlier  period,  the  work  o£  few,  if  any 
of  them,  is  marked  by  the  wealth  of  definite  information 
that  characterizes  the  labors  of  Trimble.  His  specific 
identifications  of  substances  found  in  the  stomachs,  and 
his  technique  of  determination  savpr  strongly  of  present 
methods,  and  at  once  distinguish  his  work  from  most  of 
the  contemporaneous  articles  on  the  subject,  being,  as 
often  they  were,  mere  compilations  of  Audubonian  and 
Wilsonian  phrases.  , 

Dr.  Tripible  went  to  the  birds  themselves  for  his 
information.  He  says;  .  • 

“I  have  killed  a  very  large  number  of  birds  and  examined 
the  contents  of  their  stomachs  especially  of  those  fre¬ 
quenting  orchards.  Most  of  these  examinations  have 
been  made  with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  many  with  the 
microscope.  Some  species  I  have  shot  at  short  intervals 
during  the  season,  to  know  how  far  their  food  varied  at 
different  times;  and  I  have  thus  ascertained  that  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  at  any  one  time  are  not  an  in¬ 
fallible  criterion  by  which  we  can  determine  the  usual 
food  of  that  bird.  On  the  fifth  of  May,  1864,  I  shot  seven 
different  birds;  they  had  all  been  feeding  freely  on  small 
beetles,  and  some  of  them  on  nothing  else.  There  was 
a  great  flight  of  these  small  beetles  that  day;  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  teeming  with  them.  A  few  days  after  the  air 
was  filled  with  ephemera  flies,  and  the  same  species  of 
birds  were  then  feeding  upon  these.” 

Here  he  recognizes  the  law  that  •  birds  as  a  rule  feed 
upon  substances  most  abundant  about  them,  &  fact  with 
which  we  are  constantly  brought  face  to  face  in  the  more 
extensive  investigations  of  the  present  time. 

♦  *  *  * 

How  he  made  use  of  the  little  point  about  the  Cur- 
culio  he  describes  in  a  fascinating  manner; 

“Killed  an  oriole  (Baltimore)— a  male  of  one  year;  it 
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did  not  have  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  fully  matured 
bird.  I  followed  it  from  tree  to  tree  for  a  long  time, 
listening  to  its  peculiar  notes,  and  watching  its  habit  of 
feeding.  In  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  what  appeared  to  be  the  wing-cases  of  a 
Curculio  were  discovered;  and  on  further  scrutiny  I 
found  the  head  with  proboscis  attached.  This  was  excit¬ 
ing.  Here  was  some  evidence  that  one  bird  at  least  was 
feeding  upon  our  most  formidable  insect  enemy;  but  as  the 
Curculio  is  one  of  a  large  family  of  the  Coleoptera,  and 
many  of  the  different  species  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  each  other,  both  in  form  and  size,  it  was  necessary  to 
pursue  the  investigation  still  further.  On  placing  the 
wing  cases  under  ttie  microscope,  the  peculiar  protuber¬ 
ances — the  brilliant  metallic  colors — the  hairs  resembling 

E earls,  when  a  strong  light  is  directed  upon  them,  that  I 
ad  so  often  seen,  were  all  visible.  The  mutilated  head 
was  now  tested.  There  was  the  proboscis  with  its  cut¬ 
ting  apparatus,  and  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
lenses  in  the  eye. 

“I  have  examined  the  eyes  of  many  others  of  this  fam¬ 
ily,  but  not  one  of  them  has  the  same  number  of  lenses. 
The  larger  species,  has  more  than  double  this  number. 

“All  this  evidence  taken  together  was  ample  to  settle 
this  question  forever.  The  Baltimore  eats  the  Curculio! 
Let  the  death  of  this  martyred  bird  secure  the.  protection 
of  its  race  for  ail  future  time.  The  remains  of  three  other 
beetles  and  three  leaf-curling  caterpillars  were  also  found 
in  the  stomach  of  this  oriole. 

"The  Baltimore  Oriole  Eats  the  Curculio.  Probably 
many  other  birds  that  frequent  the  orchard  in  pursuit  of 
food,  and  feed  upon  beetles  do  the  same  thing;  but  none 
of  them  search  it  out  exclusively.  Therefore,  good  as 
most  of  the  birds  ar6  as  consumers  of  injurious  insects, 
and  tho  the  world,  for  our  purposes,  would  soon  become 
topsy-turvy  without  them,  the  birds  can  not  be  relied 
upon  to  subdue  or  control  the  Curculio.” 

Here  again  our  author  gives  an  instance  that  agrees 
with  the  results  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  study  of 
the  food  of  birds.  That  is,  birds  simply  act  as  a  check 
upon  insects,  sometimes  as  a  minor  one,  sometimes  the 
chief.  Such  must  always  be  the  case,  for  obviously  no 
species  can  continue  to  exist  if  it  exterminates  its  food 
supply. 

“Dr,  Trimble  found  feathered  enemies  of  another  great 


8  to  April  21,  and  in  his  accounts  of  every  place  he  made 
observations.  Dr.  Trimble  mentions  these  holes  in  the 
bark  of  the  apple  trees.  Concerning  a  trip  in  Morris 
County,  N.  J.,  ne  says; 

“Here  I  was  gratitied  in  being  able  to  ascertain  how 
he  finds  where  to  peck  thru  the  scales  of  bark,  so  as  to  be 
sure  to  hit  the  apple  worm  that  is  so  snugly  concealed 
beneath.  The  sense  of  smell  will  not  account  for  it.  Such 
an  acuteness  of  one  of  the  senses  would  be  beyond  the 
imagination.  Instinct,  that  incomprehensible  something, 
mignt  be  called  in  to  explain  to  those  who  are  satisfied  to 
have  wonders  accounted  for  by  means  cf  what  are  in  fact 
only  confessions  of  ignorance.  Birds  have  instincts  un¬ 
doubtedly — so  have  we;  but  they  are  mixed  up  con¬ 
fusedly  with  other  faculties.  Most  of  the  actions  of 
insects  are  purely  instinctive  and  utterly  unaccountable. 
But  the  apple  moth  is  not  a  native  of  this  country^ — the 
downy  woodpecker  is.  The  bird  would  not  have  been 
created  with  a  special  instinct  to  find  the  larva  of  a  moth 
that  did  not  exist  in  the  same  country.  _  Other  insects 
live  under  these  scales  of  rough  bark;  but  in  very  num.er- 
ous  examinations,  I  have  not  seen  such  a  hole  ir.ade  ex¬ 
cept  when  leading  directly  into  the  cocoon  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  caterpillar.  This  little  bird  finds  the  concealed 
larvae  under  the  bark,  not  from  any  noise  the  insect  makes; 
it  is  not  a  grub  of  a  beetle  having  a  boring  habit,  and 
liable  to  make  a  sound  that  might  betray  its  retreat,  in 
seasons  of  the  year  when  not  torpid.  A  caterpillar  miakes 
scarcely  an  appreciable  noise,  even  when  spinning  its 
cocoon,  and  when  that  is  finished  it  rests  as  quietly  within 
as  an  Egyptian  mummy  in  its  sarcophagus. 

“There  is  no  evidence  that  the  downy  woodpecker  ever 
makes  a  mistake;  it  has  some  way  of  judging.  The 
squirrel  does  not  waste  time  in  cracking  an  empty  nut. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  bird  ever  makes 
holes  thru  these  scales  merely  for  pastime,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  except  for  food.  He  knows  before  he  begins 
that  if  he  works  thru,  just  in  that  spot,  he  will  find  a 
dainty  morsel  at  the  bottom  of  it,  as  delicious  to  him  .as 
the  meat  of  the  nut  is  to  the  squirrel.  But  how  does  he 
know?  By  sounding — tap,  tap,  tap,  just  as  the  physician 
learns  the  condition  of  the  lungs  of  his  patient  by  what 
he  calls  percussion.  The  bird  uses  his  beak,  generally 
three  times  in  quick  succession — sometimes  oftener;  then 
tries  another.  Watch  him.  See  how  ever  and  anon  he 
will  stop  in  his  quick  miotions  up  and  down,  and  give  a 


insect  pest,  the  apple-worm,  or  codling  moth  (Carpocapsa  few  taps  upon  the  suspected  scale,  and  then  test  another 
pomonella).  This  is  the  very  task  at  which  an  entire  and  another,  until  the  right  sound  is  communicated  to 
State  (California)  set  its  energies.  Indeed,  the  little  cod-  that  wonderful  ear.” 
ling  moth  demands  a 
good  share  of  the 
attention  of  economic 
entomologists  over  the 
whole  world.  Our  au¬ 
thor’s  efforts  in  search¬ 
ing  out  birds  that  feed 
upon  this  insect  are 
particularly  interest¬ 
ing.  He  treats  the 
work  of  the  downy 
woodpecker  in  this  dir¬ 
ection  in  detail  and 
gives  a  pdate  (X.)  in 
figuring  this  bird,  the 
yellow-bellied  w  o  o  d  - 
pecker  and  the  chick¬ 
adee,  so  that  any 
one,  whether  he  be 
acquainted  with  birds 
or  not,  can'  recognize 
the  friends  and  the 
supposed  enemy.  On 
the  same  plate  is  shown 
some  of  the  downy’s 
work — the  exterior  of 
a  piece  of  bark  with 
the  little  round  holes 
made  by  the  bird’s 
beak,  and  the  inner 
side  of  the  same,  show¬ 
ing  how  straight  and 
true  these  tunnels  were 
drilled  thru  to  the 

He‘Yound  °them  a™  this  “  Let  us  follow  the  brook  into  the  forest.”— The  fringings  and  caps  of  the  stones  in  the  brook, 
work  from  September  [See  “  Our  School  Out  of  Doors,”  Te.vcheiis  Magazine  for  January.] 
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Besides  studying  the  downy  woodpecker  in  the  field 
he  examined  the  stomachs  of  three  of  them.  One  con¬ 
tained  a  codling  moth  larva  and  some  beetles.  Another 
held  one  beetle,  the  heads  of  two  codling  moth  larvae  and 
of  three  small  borers.  The  third  contained  beetles  and' 
grubs  unidentified. 

The  black-capped  chickadee  was  also  found  to  feed 
upon  the  codling  moth.  Three  specimens  were  exam¬ 
ined,  one  having  eaten  eggs  of  lepidoptera  and  beetles, 
another  four  seeds  and  a  number  of  “pupae of  very  small 
beetles  such  as  take  shelter  under  moss  and  old  bark  on 
trees,”  while  in  the  stomach  of  the  third  were  five  larvae  of 
the  codling  moth. 

“One  of  these  had  been  so  recently  taken,  and  was  so 
little  mutilated,  that  it  was  easily  identified.  The  heads 
of  the  other  four  appeared  identical  when  examined  with 
a  pocket-glass;  but  when  subjected  to  the  test  of  the 
microscope,  there  was  no  possible  room  for  doubt.  The 
day  had  been  dry  and  windy,  following  a  warm  wet  day 
and  night;  and  it  is  in  just  such  weather  that  the  bark 
of  the  buttonwood,  shellbark  hickory,  and  other  shaggy 
trees,  will  be  found  curling  out  and  falling  off. 

‘  ‘  I  have  never  seen  anything  that  would  lead  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  minute  bird  makes  the  holes  in  the  scales 
of  bark  that  lead  directly  to  the  cocoons  of  these  cater¬ 
pillars;  they  are  made  by  the  downy  woodpecker,  and 
probably  by  it  alone.  The  chickadee  most  likely  finds 
these  worms  only  or  chiefly  on  such  days  as  this,  when 
the  warping  of  these  scales  exposes  them  to  the  prying 
eyes  of  these  busy  little  friends.  This  bird  is  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  orchard;  quick,  active,  always  on  the 
alert;  assuming  any  position;  sometimes  hanging  by 
one  foot  on  the  under  side  of  the  large  limbs,  where  these 
caterpillars  rather  prefer  to  conceal  themselves;  and 
now  proved  to  feed  freely  upon  the  second  in  importance 
of  the  insect  enemies  of  our  fruits.  Let  no  one  hereafter 
kill  a  chickadee  without  being  made  to  feel  that  he  has 
done  a  most  disgraceful  deed.” 

In  further  proof  of  their  good  work  he  says: 

“For  several  mornings  in  succession  I  noticed  that  the 
piazza  was  strewn  with  the  cocoons  and  broken  pupa 
cases  of  the  caterpillars  (species?)  that  were  so  numerous 
in  September;  sweep  them  off,  and  soon  they  would  be 
there  again.  It  was  the  work  of  the  chickadees.  The 
piazza  is  a  high  one,  and  extends  on  three  sides  of  the 
house.  Hundreds  of  caterpillars  formed  their  cocoons 
in  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  ceiling,  and  there  the 
little  birds  found  them.” 

After  watching  a  yellow  bellied  woodpecker  drilling 
holes  in  an  apple  tree  for  some  time,  be  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“I  shot  this  poor  bird,  expecting  to  find  positive  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  stomach  of 
what  it  made  these  holes 
for — and  found  two  seeds 
or  pits  with  the  purple 
skins  of  the  same  fruit, 
seven  small  ants,  and  one 
insect  of  the  chinch  bug 
kind  about  the  size  of  those 
found  in  the  beds  of  some 
taverns.  But  of  bark  or 
sap  there  was  not  even  a 
trace. 

“Later  in  the  day  I 
shot  another  of  the  same 
species  of  bird  in  an  old 
orchard  out  of  town.  The 
stomach  of  this  one  con¬ 
tained  the  pulp  of  an  apple 
and  one  ant — nothing  else. 

This  one  was  on  the  upper 
part  of  an  apple  tree,  and 
was  not  pecking  or  sound¬ 
ing.  The  investigation  of 
this  bird  so  far  is  unsatis¬ 
factory.  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  yet  that  these 
holes  are  made  in  search 
of  food.  Ants  are  certainly 
found  sometimes  about 
these  holes,  and  appar¬ 
ently  in  pursuit  of  the  sap 
that  exudes  from  them  ; 
but  the  idea  suggested  by 
some,  that  the  birds  make 


them  to  attract  these  ants  by  such  tempting  baits,  is  a 
palpable  exaggeration  of  the  reasoning  power  of  this  liird.” 

Among  other  birds,  of  whose  status  the  author’s  trea¬ 
tise  presents  data,  are  warblers  and  creepers,  mentioned 
in  the  following  paragraph: 

“The  season  of  1864  will  be  memorable  as  the  year  of 
aphides,  or  plant  lice.  The  first  crop  of  leaves  on  many 
of  the  apple  trees  was  so  alive  with  a  species  of  these  pests 
that  most  of  them  fell  off,  causing  also  a  profuse  shedding 
of  the  young  apples.  Warblers  of  many  kinds,  then  just 
coming  on  from  the  South,  creepers,  wrens,  and  even  spar¬ 
rows,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  birds,  fed  upon  these 
the  livelong  day.  The  throats,  and  even  the  back  parts 
of  the  beaks  of  some  of  them,  would  be  found  lined  with 
these  aphides,  many  of  them  still  alive,  and  their  stom¬ 
achs  containing  a  juice  that  would  leave  the  hands  col¬ 
ored  as  they  are  after  crushing  these  insects.  The  creases 
or  folds  of  the  stomachs  were  lined  with  what  appeared 
to  be  an  accumulation  of  the  hairs  of  caterpillars,  .but 
under  the  microscope  were  found  to  be  the  legs  of  these 
plant  lice — thousands  and  thousands  of  them.” 

From  stomach  examination  he  learned,  also,  that  the 
bobolink  eats  cankerworms.  “I  have  found  his  stomach 
filled  to  repletion  with  these  troublesome  caterpillars.” 
The  same  pests  he  finds  are  eaten  by  another  bird. 

“I  have  found  as  many  as  thirty-six  young  canker- 
worms  in  the  stomach  of  one  (cedar-bird),  and  I  have 
known  companies  of  these  birds  come  after  a  species  of 
cankerworm  on  a  cherry  tree,  several  times  every  day, 
for  two  weeks,  during  the  last  summer;  and  when  I  saw 
them  afterwards  feeding  upon  the  cherries,  I  felt  that  they 
had  saved  the  crop,  and  were  entitled  to  a  part  of  it. 
This  and  several  other  species  of  birds  are  very  trouble¬ 
some  to  grape  as  well  as  cherry  growers,  and  I  know  men 
who  are  threatening  to  shoot  them  next  year.  But  there 
are  two  sides  to  this  question.  The  grape  crop  would  be 
a  precarious  one  if  its  insect  enemies  were  not  kept  in 
check,  and  there  is  no  protector  so  efficient  as  the  birds. 

In  the  stomachs  of  the  meadow-larks  he  found  oats 
and  wheat  and  thousand  legs  (Julus),  and  in  one  of  a 
crow  shot  in  February,  a  few  beetles  and  about  fifty  grass¬ 
hoppers. 

“Some  of  these,”  he  says,  “were  of  the  variety  so  plen¬ 
tiful  late  in.(]the  fall,  but  the  greater  part  were  of  that  kind 
that  we  find  in  the  spring,  about  half  grown,  and  not  yet 
having  their  wings  matured — such  as  are  at  full  size  in 
July.  Many  do  not  know  that  grasshoppers  live  thru 
the  winter;  many  do  not  know  that  crows  eat  insects. 
The  farmers,  when  they  see  flocks  of  crows  ransacking 
their  fields  and  meadows,  instead  of  offering  bounties  for 
their  destruction,  should  be  thankful  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  keep  the  grasshoppers  and  other  insects  in  check.’’ 


“Study  the  wonderful  channelings  of  the  wood  cutting  ants.” 

[See  "  Our  School  Out  of  Doors,”  in  Teachers  Magazine  for  January.] 


What  the  Out-of-Door  People  Do  in  Winter 


By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  Minnesota. 


mHIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  nature  goes  to 
sleep,  resting  from  the  work  she  has  done 
during  the  year,  and  getting  ready  for 
the  busy  summer.  The  snow  plays  a 
kindly  part  in  this  work,  for  it  covers  everything 
like  a  blanket,  soft  and  white,  keeping  m  the 
warmth  of  the  soil,  and  preventing  the  water 

from  too  rapid  drying  out. 

The  plants  sleep,  and  so,  to  a  great  extent,  do 
the  wee  animals  and  insects  that  are  so  lively  m 

There  are  the  fishes;  how  do  they  fare  during 
the  cold  weather?  Down  they  sink  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pond,  and  there  among  the  water 
weeds,  where  they  have  plenty  of  food  they  he 
quietly  thru  the  winter.  The  sea  aninials  with 
■  their  thick  shells  crawl  farther  and  farther  from 
the  shore  until  they  find,  the  water  warmer,  and 
thus  they  sleep  away  the  long  winter  hours.  Ut 
course  these  winter  homes  are  not  quite  so  coin- 
fortable  as  in  the  summer,  but  they  do  very  well. 

The  earthworms  burrow  down  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  the  frogs  make  themselves  soft  beds 
in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  their  ponds  pd  nes¬ 
tle  snugly  there  until  summer  comes  again,  the 
toads  cannot  breathe  thru  their  skin,  so  they 
scramble  into  dry  soil,  with  little  salamanders 
for  bed-fellows,  and  get  thru  the  cold  weather 
that  way.  When  a  warm  day  comes  we  may  see 
the  salamanders  come  out  and  stroll  about,  scurry¬ 
ing  back  again  when  the  cold  grows  fiercer.  • 
Where  are  the  butterflies,  the  beetles,  the  flies; 
and  the  caterpillars  that  were  so  lively  when  it 
was  warm?  Some  of  them,  indeed,  just  lay  their 
eggs  ready  for  the  next  summer,  putting  them  m 
a  safe  place,  and  then  die  when  the  cold  weather 
comes  Most  of  the  butterflies  do  this,  yet  there 
are  some  hardy  enough  to  make  for  themselves 
a  bedroom  under  a  brushpile,  m  a  hollow  tree,  or 
some  other  shelter,  and  get  thru  the  winter  as  do 
some  human  beings,  by  plain  endurance 

Some  of  the  aristocratic  ones  make  chrysalids; 
and  hang  the  delicate  silken  cases  on  willow  and 
poplar  twigs  ready  to  catch  the  first  warmth  oi 
the  sun,  when  he  begins  to  get  higher  and  higher, 
and  after  a  while  hatch  out,  to  begin  the  same 
thing  over  again  another  year.  ^  ^ 

Beetles  are  more  hardy.  A  great  many  of  them 
survive  from  fall  to  spring.  The  potato  beetle; 
for  example,  digs  down  below  the  frost  line  and 
sleeps  all  winter,  and  the  apple  borer  cuts  out  a 
winter  chamber  for  himself  in  the  tree  wood. 
Many  beetles  make  images  of  themselves  by  uia^- 
facturing  a  hard  shell,  round  and  smooth,  i  his 
form  finds  a  sleeping  place  in  barns,  under  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  and  similar  places,  but  his  bed¬ 
rooms  are  always  built  of  wood ;  he  is  never  found 
under  a  stone  or  napping  in  any  other  material. 

The  house-flies  find  places  to  sleep  m  attics  and 
sheds,  and  they  come  out  in  the  spring  as  active 
as  they  were  the  fall  before.  But  these  canny 
creatures  have  not  left  anything  to  chance. 
winter  may  prove  too  severe  and  they  may  not  be 


able  to  make  their  bedrooms  warm  enough;  so 
that  they  will  not  freeze  to  death.  Every  one  of 
them  has  craftily  hidden  away  a  great  many  eggs, 
in  every  conceivable  place.  Under  piles  oi  rub¬ 
bish,  among  fallen  leaves,  glued  to  bark  and  twigs,' 
hidden  away  beneath  the  bark,  at  the  jiottom  of 
holes  in  wood  or  the  ground  dug  by  the  careiul 
parents  for  just  this  purpose.  And  the^  are  so 
many  eggs  that  they  run  no  danger  oi  being  all 

destroyed.  ^ 

Once  I  watched  a  fly  with  a  long  name,  ich- 
neu-mon,  make  a  hole  for  its  eggs.  This  fly  has  a 
wonderful  horsehair  gimlet,  and  one  day  m  sum¬ 
mer  she  was  on  the  outside  of  an  apple-tree,  and 
was  boring  steadily  into  the  bark,  all  the  while 
bringing  to  the  surface  a  continual  fine  streani  oi 
sawdust.  She  has  another  purpose  beyond  just 
drilling,  for  as  soon  as  the  hole  is  done  she  lays  an 
egg  in  it,  and  on  this  same  tree  she  knew  that  her 
enemy  had  laid  its  eggs  and  that  the  ^emy  s 
voung  would  soon  be  running  about  all  thru  tne 
tunnels  of  the  tree.  The  little  daughter  of  ich- 
neu-mon  took  the  hint  from  her  mother, 
soon  as  she  hatched  out  in  the  spring  she  began 
her  hunt  for  the  enemy’s  children  and  so  little 
Miss  Ich-neu-mon  came  out  the  next  summer 
and  the  enem.y’s  children  were  inside  her,  all  eaten 


^^mile  the  insects  are  getting  thru  the  cold 
weather  as  best  they  can,  there  is  ajiother  class  of 
outdoor  people  who  flourish  in  the  cold  weather. 
These  are  the  fur-coated  ones.  Winter  is  the 
best  time  for  studying  them,  for  one  can  scarcely 
go  abroad  without  finding  their  footsteps,  and  it 
the  snow  is  in  the  right  condition,  one  may  fol¬ 
low  them  and  find  out  how  they  have  been  spend¬ 
ing  their  time.  .  j  • 

The  mink  has  a  thicker;  darker  coat,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  almost  all  fur  coats  are  thicker  at  this  time. 
The  weasel,  own  cousin  to  the  mink,  turns  some¬ 
what  whiter,  and  this  turning  white  is  a  common 
thing  with  animals  in  the  North,  and  makes  them 
less  likely  to  be  seen  on  the  snow.  The  big  North¬ 
ern  hare  turns  white,  but  our  rabbits,  instead  of 
doing  this  turn  even  darker.  To  go  back  to  the 
weasel,  he  turns  his  coat  from  brown  to  white  at 
the  first  fall  of  snow,  and  he  does  it  m  a  hurry. 
He,  however,  waits  until  it  is  necessary,  and  if  he 
lives  where  the  snow  comes  late  he  waits  until  it 
comes  and  then  he  turns  his  coat  white  in  a  few 

hours.  ,  . 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  get  cocoons.  A 
walk  is  always  pleasanter  if  one  has  an  object  in 
view,  and  a  walk  to  gather  cocoons  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  pleasure  both  to  one’s  self  and  to  one’s 
friends.  The  thickets  are  quite  bare,  except  once 
in  a  while  a  leaf  clinging  to  a  branch,  with  here 
and  there  a  cluster  of  two  or  three.  These  have 
sometimes  a  suspicious  look,  and  they  will  be 
found  to  hold  the  mystery,  the  living  secret,  which 
is  a  warm  double  cocoon.  The  cocoons  vary  m 
size  and  shape.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  five 
inches  long,  and  very  much  swelled  out  like  a 
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bag.  Others  are  pointed  at  each  end  and  very 
thin,  but  they  are  all  of  tough,  gray  parchment. 
They  are  fastened  to  the  twigs  by  their  longest 
side,  and  we  almost  always  find  the  few  leaves 
that  the  caterpillar  drew  together  in  making  the 
framework. 

This  is  the  way  he  does  it:  this  intelligent  cater¬ 
pillar  first  selects  a  safe  anchorage,  holds  skilfully 
together  a  leaf  or  two  by  silken  guy  ropes;  then 


he  weaves  from  the  outside  within;  makes  his 
outside  walls  thick  and  warm,  and  after  this  is 
done,  fixes  hirnself  a  silken  coverlet  soft  and  warm 
in  which  he  will  lie  until  he  is  ready  to  come  out 
into  a  handsome  Secropia  moth  in  June. 

many  cocoons? 

Why,  1  distributed  thirty  among  my  friends,  to 
be  a  delight  to  them  when  the  bedroom  door 
opened  m  the  following  June. 


Watertown  Plans 

Edited  by  Frank  R.  Page,  Watertown,  Mass. 


A  Fourth  Grade  Trip  to  the  Library,  Town  Hall,  Police 
Station,  and  Engine  House.  . 

<» 

We  try  to  make  the  geography  of  our  fourth 
grade,  the  grade  in  which  the  study  is  begun,  a 
rational  subject,  taught  in  a  common  sense  way, 
real  and  interesting  and  within  the  children’s 
comprehension.  Taught  in  any  other  way  geog¬ 
raphy,  especially  for  little  children,  is  harmful, 
not  educative.  In  the  fourth  grade  we  pay  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  home  geography,  the 
aim  being  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  children,  to 
have  them  observe  for  themselves,  and  to  use  the 
results  of  their  observations  as  a  basis  for  com 
parison  in  studying  places,  people,  and  things 
strange  and  remote. 

The  lessons  begin  with  talks  about  Watertown, 
introducing  the  map  of  the  town,  locating  the 
ponds,  rivers,  streets,  etc.,  following  this  with  the 
map  of  the  world  and  the  globe.  Then  we  try 
to  interest  the  children  in  the  strange  people 
who  live  in  the  different  parts  of  the  globe.  For 
reading  we  use  -‘Seven  Little  Sisters.”  We 
locate  on  the  map  the  strange  children,  and  we 
try  to  have  our  children  imagine  themselves  in 
the  place  of  the  Eskimo,  the  Indian,  or  the 
Chinese. 

The  study  of  these  foreign  children  leads  to 
talks  about  Watertown  as  a  place  to  live  in; 
our  condition  and  advantages  compared  with 
those  of  the  foreign  children.  The  children  are 
interested  in  making  lists  of  things  that  we  have 
which  these  strange  people  do  not  have :  Streets, 
houses,  stores,  trains,  electric  cars,  telephones, 
etc.  Thru  questioning  the  teacher  tries  to  bring 
out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  town  cares 
for  its  citizens :  Good  streets — how  they  are 
made?  The  stone  crusher.  The  steam  roller.  If 
possible,  have  the  children  see  both  at  work. 
Sewers.  Have  you  seen  them  dug?  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  health.  The  water  works.  Where  does 
the  water  come  from?  How  does  it  get  to  the 
school?  Compare  Gemila  and  Manenko.  The 
police.  Chief?  Day  police?  Night  police?  Why 
do  we  have  them?  Fire  engines.  Where  are 
they?  Why  do  we  have  them?  The  library. 
What  is  it  for?  Where  is  it?  Schools.  Why  do 
we  have  them?  How  many  schools?  Where 
are  they?  School  Committee.  Board  of  Health. 
Who  are  they?  Why  do  we  have  them?  In 
this  simple  investigation  we  try  to  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  find  out  as  much  as  they  can  by  themselves. 
We  use  the  Town  Report  to  see  what  these  dif¬ 
ferent  officers  of  the  town  have  done. 


Next  we  bring  out  the  idea  of  taxation  to  pay 
for  these  advantages.  From  the  Town  Report 
IS  made  a  list  of  the  expenses  of  the  different 
departments.  Where  do  we  get  the  money  for 
paying  for  these  things?  Who  pays  for  them? 
Taxation.  Assessors.  Who  are  they?  What  do 
mey  do?  Tax  bills.  Poll  tax.  Real  estate  tax. 
The  tax  collector.  Who  is  he?  What  does  he 
do?  Have  some  tax  bills  in  school.  The  select¬ 
men.  Who  are  they?  Where  is  their  office? 

These  preliminary  talks  and  investigations  lead 
to  the  trips  to  the  library,  the  town  hall,  the 
police  station,  and  the  engine  house.  They 
are  taken  to  study  at  first  hand  concrete  types 
of  the  way  in  which  the  town  cares  for  its  people. ' 
It  is  important  that  the  children  grasp  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  trips  and  their  relation  to  the 
study  of  geography.  It  is  necessary  first  for  the 
teacher  to  go  carefully  over  the  ground  herself. 
After  the  preliminary  talks,  the  different  places 
to  be  visited  are  taken  up  one  at  a  time  and  the 
things  to  be  seen  talked  over.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  topics  and  questions  like  the  following 
put  on  the  board  and  talked  over  one  by  one, 
always  trying  to  have  the  pupils  tell  the  teacher 
before  she  tells  them.  The  children  should  know 
just  what  they  are  going  to  see  and  what  it  all 
means  before  they  start  out.  The  trip  serves 
merely  to  clinch”  things  they  already  know 
about. 

The  Library.  The  delivery  room?  The  ref¬ 
erence  room?  The  children’s  room?  The  maga¬ 
zine  room?  The  book  shelves?  How  many 
books  are  there?  The  catalogs?  Who  can  take 
out  books?  How  do  you  go  to  work  to  get  a 
card? 

Town  Hall.  The  hall?  Town  meetings?  Se¬ 
lectmen’s  room?  Superintendent  of  streets?  Tax 
collector?  Town  treasurer?  School  Committee 
room?  Assessors’  office? 

Police  Station.  The  names  of  the  police?  Day 
officers  and  night  officers?  The  police  signal 
boxes?  Get  list  and  location.  What  are  they 
for?  (Bring  out  the  idea  of  patrol;  have  children 
see  that  the  police  are  not  simply  to  arrest  people, 
but  to  protect  the  town.  See,  for  example,  the 
list  of  their  work  in  the  Town  Report.)  Duty 
call?  Wagon  call?  Where  is  the  police  wagon 
and  what  is  it  for?  Telephone  call?  What  is 
the  nearest  box  to  school? 

Engine  House.  Show  a  list  of  the  boxes. 
Have  them  tell  what  alarm  box  is  nearest  to  the 
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school?  Hew  do  you  send  in  an  aiarni? 
Where  are  the  fire  bells  ?  Explain 
carefully  to  the  children  the  different 
steps  in  extinguishing  a  fire  from  the 
time  the  alarm  is  sent  in  until  the 
streams  are  put  on.  (“Careers  of  Danger  and 
Daring/’  and  “Fighting  a  Fire”  are  good  books 
to  refer  to.)  Firemen  asleep  upstairs.  Fire  alarm 
is  pulled  and  big  gong  rings  in  engine  house. 
They  jump  into  their  clothes,  which  are  arranged 
so  that  it  takes  them  only  a  second  to  dress,  slide 
down  a  pole  to  the  engine  room,  and  turn  out 
the  horses,  who  at  once  run  to  their  places.  Horses 
harnessed  in  two  or  three  seconds.  Water  m 
engine  boiler  is  always  warm  and  firq  ready  to 
kindle  underneath.  The  gong  on  the  engine 
The  hose  wagon.  See  how  the  hose  is  arranged 
so  that  it  can  be  pulled  out  quickly.  The  truck 
to  carry  hooks  and  ladders.  How  many  horses 
are  there?  When  engine  comes  to  the  fire,  hose 
is  attached  to  the  hydrant  and  engine  pumps 
water  thru  another  hose.  W^hat  are  the  hydrants . 
Where  is  the  nearest  one  to  the  school?  Where 
does  the  water  come  from?  What  do  we  mean 
by  a  second  alarm?  . 

The  library,  town  hall,  police  station,  and 
engine  house  are  near  together.  The  trip  takes 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  various  town 
officials  are  previously  notified  and  are  glad  to 
receive  the  children.  At  the  library  and  town 
hall  they  are  shown  the  rooms  and  things  they 
have  talked  over  at  school,  with  such  further 
explanations  by  the  teacher  as  seem  necessary. 
Before  visiting  the  police  station  the  teacher 
arranges  for  the  pupils  to  meet  a  policeman,  who 
goes  with  them  to  a  signal  box,  opens  it,  and 
explains  its  use.  and  the  various  calls  sent  thru 
it.  Then  they  go  to  the  station,  meet  the  station 
keeper,  see  the  device  for  recording  calls,  the 
policemen’s  rooms,  the  cells,  the  patrol  wagon, 
and  the  horses.  At  the  engine  house  they  see 
the  things  they  have  already  talked  about.  The 
sleeping  rooms  upstairs  with  the  clothes  ready 
to  be  jumped  into,  the  gong  to  wake  the  sleeping 
firemen,  and  the  slide  pole.  Downstairs  they 
notice  the  harness  over  the  engine  pole  ready  to 
be  strapped  together,  the  cord  that  opens  the 
door  of  the  stalls,  the  engine  and  its  various  parts, 
the  hose  wagon  and  truck,  the  uses  of  which  are 
described,  with  the  method  of  raising  a  ladder, 
pulling  out  and  coupling  hose,  attaching  to  hy¬ 
drant,  etc.  The  visit  ends  with  the  obliging 
fireman’s  releasing  the  horses,  who  take  their 
places  by  the  pole,  and  the  dropping  down  and 
snapping  on  of  the  harness. 

II.  An  Eighth  Grade  Trip  to  an  Ocean  Steamer. 

In  our  eighth  grade  geography  most  of  the  time 
is  spent  in  the  study  of  Europe.  The  study  is 
taken  up  thru  imaginary  journeys.  One  of 
Cook’s  or  Raymond  &  Whitcomb’s  tours  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  a  copy  of  the  booklet  being  in  the  hands 
of  each  pupil.  We  try  to  make  the  preparation 
for  the  trip  as  real  and  practical  as  if  it  were 
really  to  be  taken.  Real  Baedeckers 
and  other  guide  books  are  used,  con¬ 
tinental  time  tables  are  studied,  many 
railroad  folders  are  collected,  collections 
of  pictures,  photographs,  and  postals 


of  the  places  to  be  seen  are  at  hand. 

The  pupils  get  familiar  with  the  im- 
portant  pictures  in  the  best  galleries,  T 
and  in  connection  with  the  cathedrals  \J  J/ 
and  noted  buildings,  they  get  a  taste 
of  the  history  of  architecture.  A  stereopticon  talk 
is  generally  given  before  leaving  an  important  city 
or  country.  We  try  to  arrange  for  correspondence 
with  a  school  in  one  foreign  city. 

Before  beginning  the  trip,  the  class  visits  the 
ocean  steamer  that  has  been  selected  to  transport 
them,  in  imagination,  to  the  other  side. 

As  with  all  our  school  trips,  the  preparation  is 
the  most  important  part.  The  actual  trip  serves 
to  round  up  and  classify  previously  obtained  ideas. 

In  the  preliminary  study  we  try  to  have  the  pupils  . 
find  out  as  much  as  they  can  for  themselves. 
The  sources  of  information  are  the  steamship 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  folders  of 
steamship  lines,  and  the  Cunard  Log  Book,  a 
little  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Cunard  Company, 
giving  much  information  regarding  their  line,  of 
which  one  of  the  Boston  steamers,  the  Saxoma 
or  the  Invernia,  is  selected  for  the  visit.  Topics 
are  placed  on  the  board  and  copied  into  a  note 
book  by  each  pupil.  A  space  is  left  under  each 
heading  to  write  in  the  information  secured. 
Reports  on  most  topics  are  made  and  talked  over 
in  the  class.  Other  points  can  only  be  cleared  up 
by  a  visit  to  the  steamer  to  which  the  note  books 
are  taken.  After  the  trip  the  information  secured 
is  written  up  by  each  pupil  in  the  form  of  a  storj^ 
illustrated  by  cuts  from  the  steamer’s  folders  and 
from  other  sources. 

The  topics  used  may  be  about  as  follows: 
What  lines  go  from  Boston?  what  from  New  York? 
Where  does  each  land?  What  are  the  best 
steamers  of  the  White  Star  Line?  the  Hamburg- 
American?  the  Holland-America?  the  Red  Star? 
the  North  (German  Lloyd?  the  Cunard?  What 
are  the  six  largest  steamers?  How  large  is 
each  and  how  long  does  each  take  for  the  trip? 
How  much  is  the  first  class  passage  by  each? 
Why  is  it  less  in  winter  than  in  summer?  What 
are  the  ships  of  the  Cunard  fleet?  Which  one 
is  a  turbine?  What  is  a  turbine?  What  is  the 
fastest  Cunarder?  Its  dimensions  and  horse 
power?  How  much  baggage  is  each  first  class 
passenger  in  the  Saxonia  entitled  to?  Where  is  it 
kept  on  the  voyage?  What  is  a  steamer  trunk? 
What  is  the  fare  first  class?  second  class?  tnird 
class?  How  long  is  the  trip?  How  do  the 
passengers  amuse  themselves?  How  large  a 
crew  does  this  boat  carry?  How  many  passen¬ 
gers  in  each  class  can  it  carry?  What  kind  of 
cargo  does  it  carry?  What  are  the  customs 
regulations  for  passengers  to  Europe?  From 
Europe?  Third  class  accommodations?  State¬ 
rooms?  Dining-room?  Food?  Second  class  ac¬ 
commodation?  Staterooms?  How  different? 
Dining-room?  Library?  Smoking  room?  First 
class  accommodation?  What  furnishings  has 
each  stateroom?  Dining-room?  Library?  Smok¬ 
ing  room?  Promenade  deck?  Steamer  chairs. 
The  bridge?  Steering  apparatus  and  — 
compass?  How  many  life  boats,  and 
how  many  will  each  hold?  Anchors,  f  j 

how  many  and  how  large?  Wireless  V  jr  J 

telegraphy  apparatus?  The  ship’s 
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newspaper?  The  crow’s  nest?  How  is  time 
reckoned  on  ship  board?  The  engine  room? 
Horse  power?  How  many  knots  an  hour?  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  twin  screws?  The  firing  room? 

The  preparation  for  the  trip  takes  the  geography 
periods  for  one  or  two  weeks.  The  trip  is  taken 
in  school  time.  The  class  is  accompanied  by  the 
teacher  and  principal.  The  steamship  com¬ 
pany,  from  whom  permission  for  the  visit  has 
been  previously  secured,  furnish  two  guides,  and 
the  party  is  divided  into  two  sections.  First  the 
loading  of  the  cargo  is  noticed,  then  the  class 
goes  aboard  and  explores  the  ship  from  stem 
to  stern,  and  from  boiler  room  to  bridge. 
The  pupils  ask  all  the  questions  they  want  to, 


and;  with  the  preparation  they  have  had;  they 
are  generally  intelligent  questions,  and  the 
guides  are  willing  to  furnish  all  the  information 
they  can.  The  notes,  still  blank,  are  written  up 
and  the  story  is  written  out  in  full. 

The  lesson  that  ends  at  the  school-house  door; 
that  is  not  taken  outside,  counts  for  little.  It  is 
wonderful  how  a  trip  of  this  sort  interests  pupils. 
It  opens  their  eyes  and  sets  them  to  making 
investigations  of  their  own,  finding  out  about 
other  ships  and  lines,  collecting  folders,  studying 
the  steamer  news  in  the  papers.  And  outside 
this  sort  of  education,  the  kind  that  opens  eyes  to 
the  things  going  on  in  the  world,  that  counts  for 
alertness  and  wideawakeness  and  go-aheadative- 
ness,  what  kind  of  teaching  is  there  worth  while? 


Washington  Birthday  ILxercise 

For  Two  Boys. 

‘One  boy  should  be  dressed  as  an  old  soldier — soldier’s 
uniform,  and  right  coat  sleeve  hanging  empty  at  his 
side.  The  other  boy  is  dressed  as  an  old  man — spec¬ 
tacles,  tall  hat,  and  cane.' 

OLD  MAN — You  were  at  Valley  Forge,  old  friend? 

•SOLDIER —  Aye,  aye,  sir,  that  I  was. 

Fighting  for  love  and  freedom. 

My  country  and  Liberty’s  laws. 

I  got  a  ball  right  here,  sir. 

And  that  at  Bunker  Hill; 

Ah,  man!  ’twas  seven  long  years  for  us. 
Those  battles  I  see  still. 

OLD  MAN — And  you  were  at  Trenton,  soldier? 

SOLDIER —  Aye,  stranger,  on  that  day. 

The  fight  was  long  and  bitter 
Ere  the  English  foe  gave  way. 

OLD  MAN — You  fought  Under  Washington,  soldier? 

SOLDIER —  Yes,  stranger;  we  would  tread 
Thru  cold  and  fire  and  battle 
And  follow  where  he  led. 

OLD  MAN — And  he  was  a  right  good  General? 

SOLDIER —  Ah!  that  he  was.  To  me 
There  never  lived  a  greater, 

His  equal  ne’er  could  be. 

OLD  MAN — You’ve  lost  an  arm,  brave  comrade? 

SOLDIER —  Yes,  sir;  my  loss  is  gain. 

For  I  gave  that  right  arm  gladly 
And  did  not  mind  the  pain. 

For  independence  I  gave  it. 

For  the  flag  I  love  so  true. 

And  had  they  needed  this  arm 
I’d  have  given  it  gladly,  too. 

OLD  MAN — Ah,  you  have  honor,  soldier. 

SOLDIER —  Men  make  me  a  hero  now. 

But  many  a  hero  ne’er  was  crowned 
With  laurel  on  his  brow. 

A  hero  dies  for  his  country. 

The  earth  knows  not  his  name. 

But  angels  kind  Avatch  o’er  him. 

In  Heaven  they  know  his  name. 

And  all  deeds  brave  and  loyal 
Are  recognized  in  Heaven; 

And  the  crown  of  love  is  granted 
Whose  life,  for  love,  was  given. 
_ — The  Helper. 

Your  Druggist  Will  Tell  You  That  Murine  Eye 
Cures  Eyes.  Make  Weaks  Eves  Strong— Doesn’t 
Smart.  Soothes  Eye  Pain— Sells  for  50c. 


Incorrect  Position  in  Writing 


Free  writing  impossible 


i  uoiiiuN  IN  writing 

Teachers  Magazine  is  indebted  to  Harry  E.  Houston 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  foe 
these  telling  illustrations.  His  article  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  number  was  a  most  valuable  one.  Teachers  will 
do  well  to  refer  to  it  frequently. 


Hints  and  Helps 


Plans, 
Methods, 
Devices,  and 
Suggestions 


from  tie 
Workshops 
of  many 
Teachers 


This  feature,  originally  planned  for  Institute  and  Primary  School,  has  proved 
so  popular  with  teachers  that  it  has  been  copied  by  nearly  every  educational  peri¬ 
odical  in  the  country.  Teachers  Magazine  will  continue  to  publish  the  best  to 
be  had  for  this  department.  The  Editor  would  like  nothing  better  than  that  he 
might  be  able  to  visit  the  school-rooms  of  every  one  of  the  the  hundred  thousand 
teachers  who  will  read  this  magazine.  What  an  abundance  of  good  things  he 
would  find  !  But  that  cannot  bo.  The  next  best  plan  is  to  have  the  teachers  aid 
each  other  by  writing  out  the  devices  and  plans  and  thoughts  that  have  proved 
most  helpful  to  them.  Will  you  not  contribute  from  the  store  of  your  experience? 
A  good  book  will  be  sent  for  every  contribution  accepted  for  this  department. 


An  Inexpensive  Filing  Cabinet. 

I  solved  the  problem  of  loose  clippings  and 
sketches  and  the  hundreds  of  hints  and  ideas  that 
I  had  collected,  by  preserving  them  in  a  home¬ 
made  filing  cabinet. 

First  of  all,  I  took  a  large  pasteboard  box  (the 
kind  underwear  is  packed  in),  and  cut  down  two 
of  the  comers.  I  fastened  the  side  loosened,  by 
gluing  a  strip  of  muslin  to  the  bottom  of  the  side 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  This  lets  the  side 
act  as  a  drop.  Then  I  reinforced  the  other  cor¬ 
ners  and  bottom  of  the  box  by  gluing  on  strips 
of  muslin.  The  lid  of  the  box  I  hinged  on  one 
side  with  strips  of  muslin. 

The  box  so  arranged  can  be  put  on  the  shelf 
of  a  cupboard  and  need  never  be  lifted  down; 
for  cn  raising  the  lid,  the  front  side  falls  forward 
and  thus  exposes  the  entire  contents  of  the  box. 

The  box  contains  heavy  cardboards  cut  the 
exact  size  of  the  box  so  that  it  fits  snugly  in  up¬ 
right  position.  The  cards  are  labeled  and  ar¬ 


ranged  in  alphabetical  order.  On  the  cards  I 
paste  my  magazine  cuttings,  or  write  facts  found 
in  books.  No  matter  what  the  topic  under  discus¬ 
sion,  or  what  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson 
may  be,  it  takes  but  a  moment  to  go  to  my  filing 
cabinet  for  a  reminder,  a  fact,  or  a  story.  Nature, 
history,  geography,  or  biography— all  are  there. 

Each  card  is  devoted  to  one  subject  only,  but 
sometimes  several  cards  are  filled  with  clippings 
on  same  subject. 

As  soon  as  a  card  has  been  used,  I  slip  it  back 
into  its  place,  to  be  carefully  preserved  until 
another  occasion  for  its  use  calls  it  forth. 

After  using  my  filing  cabinet  a  short  time,  I  found 
it  a  time  and  labor-saving  device,  an  aid  for  the 
busy  teacher. 

Ohio.  Anne  Forester. 


Finding  Words  on  the  Board. 

To  interest  the  beginners  in  reading,  and  help 
them  to  recognize  words  as  well,  give  them  this 


c^ayriy 


CL^ 


(jty 


Correct  marg/ns  and  spoci  . 


This  furnishes  additional  illustration  of  one  of  the  principal  points  of  the  splendid  article  on  penmanship  by  Super¬ 
visor  Harry  E.  Houston,  of  New  Haven,  which  appeared  in  Teachers  Magazine  last  month,  in  the  department  of  Miss 
Alice  E.  Reynolds. 
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simple  exercise  of  finding  words  on  the  board: 
Have  on  the  board  a  number  of  words,  as  cat, 
rat,  mother,  man,  etc. 

Call  for  them  in  this  way:  am  thinking  of 

a  word  the  first  part  of  which  says  c  (giving  the 
sound),  and  the  last  part  says  at;  who  will  tell  me 
which  word  it  is?”  Or,  ‘‘I  am  thinking  of  a 
word  the  first  part  of  which  says  m  (giving  the 
sound),  and  the  last  part  says  other;  who  will 
draw  a  line  under  that  word  on  the  board?” 
Virginia.  Ruth  0.  Dyer. 


The  Blend  in  Phonics. 

All  teachers  of  beginners  in  reading  realize 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  the  pupils  accustomed 
to  giving  a  phonogram  composed  of  two  letters 
the  correct  sound.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
sound  the  letters  separately. 

A  good  device  for  overcoming  this  is  to  take 
the  phonetic  cards  containing  the  two  letters  that 
compose  the  phonogram  and  have  the  pupils 
sound  them  separately.  For  instance,  if  the 
phonogram  si  is  to  be  used,  take  the  card  s  and 
the  card  I  and  get  from  them  the  sound  of  each 
letter,  then  show  the  card  which  has  the  phono¬ 
gram  si  on  it.  Then  holding  the  card  s  in  one 
hand  and  the  card  I  in  the  other  hand,  raise  them 
above  the  head  and  tell  the  children  that  these  two 
letters  are  two  little  boys  coming  down  the  hill; 


when  they  come  together  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
they  must  be  sounded  together,  and  they  will  no 
longer  be  s  and  I  (giving  the  sounds),  but  they 
will  be  si,  like  the  card  bearing  the  phonogram 
si.  Gradually  bring  the  two  letters  down  and 
together;  when  they  come  together  let  the 
children  sound  them  quickly. 

If  there  are,  as  is  usually  the  case,  only  a  few 
children  in  the  class  to  whom  the  blend  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  give  them  separate  practice  in  this  way  and 
the  difficulty  will  be  overcome. 

Virginia.  Ruth  0.  Dyer. 


A  Language  Help. 

I  have  found  one  Language  Game  especially 
interesting  in  first  and  second  grade  work.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Choose  a  child  to  go  into  the  hall  for  a  minute. 
Then  select  another  child  in  the  room  to  be  ‘‘  It.” 

The  child  coming  into  the  room  from  the  hall, 
says:  ‘‘Alice,  is  it  you?”  Answer.  ^‘It  is  not 
I.”  -“Francis,  is  it  Mary?”  “It  is  not  she.” 
“Fred,  is  it  Harry?”  Answer.  “Yes,  it  is  he.” 
Then  Harry  goes  out,  etc. 

My  children  never  tire  of  this  game,  and  I  have 
felt  that  it  makes  a  lasting  impression  by  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  school  ground,  during  a  game  of  Tag, 
“It  is  she,  I  tagged  her  myself.”  Then  I  knew 
I  had  accomplished  something. 

New  Hampshire.  Bessie  M.  Bailey. 


A  LOG  CABIN  TO  BE  MADE  BY  PUPILS.  Suggested  by  Anna  J.  Linehan. 

The  log  cabin  can  be  made  from  one  sheet  of  heavy  paper,  8"xll".  The  pieces  forming  the  floor  may  be  pasted,  or 
the  flaps  cut  to  fit  in  the  opening,  either  will  make  it  firm.  The  roof  folds  over  the  ends  to  form  gables.  The  doors  and 
windows  should  be  drawn  before  cutting.  If  the  children  are  skillful  with  their  scissors  the  front  door  and  windows  can 
be  cut  so  as  to  open  and  shut. 
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SPINNING  SONG 

Carl  Reinecke 


VOICE 


PIANO 


$ 


Allegretto 


i 


1. ‘  Spin,  las_sie*,  spin! 

2.  Sing,  las-sie,  sing; 

las-sie,  learn; 


The  thread  goes  out  and 
A  mer  _  ry  heart  to 
Your  dai  _  ly  bread  to 
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Grrow  _  ing  like  your  yel  .  low  hair. 
As  your  spin.ning  you  be  _  gin 

Learn  to  work  and  learn  to  pray. 


Sense  will  grow  from 
Keep  a  cheer,  ful 
Spin  _  ning  on  from 


Words  and  arrangement  copyright. — A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
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George  Washington. 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  Minnesota. 

On  a  big  farm,  one  day  in  February,  a  little 
baby  boy  came  to  live. 

The  big  farm  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  river. 

The  name  of  this  baby’s  home  was  Mount 
Vernon. 

There  were  thick  woods  near  it. 

Indians  lived  in  wigwams  near  this  little 
boy’s  home. 

The  name  of  this  little  boy  was  George  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  name  of  George’s  mother  was  Mary. 

When  this  little  baby  grew  up  he  liked  to 
swim  in  the  river. 

He  liked  to  fish  in  the  river. 

He  learned  to  ride  a  horse. 

He  went  to  school  in  a  school-house  in  a  field. 

He  learned  to  write  letters  and  to  read. 

He  liked  to  play  soldier  with  his  school¬ 
mates. 

He  liked  horses,  and  dogs,  and  cows. 

One  of  his  playthings  was  a  hatchet. 

George  was  a  good  boy. 

He  told  the  truth. 

He  was  honest. 

He  was  not  afraid  of  anything. 

He  loved  and  minded  his  mother. 

He  was  brave  and  strong. 

He  grew  tall  and  straight. 

He  was  six  feet  tall. 

He  liked  to  measure  land  in  the  forest. 

He  had  large,  strong  hands  and  fingers. 

He  could  lift  a  tent  with  one  hand. 

He  was  a  good  man  for  a  soldier,  for  he  was 
tall,  and  strong  and  brave. 

After  George  Washington  grew  to  be  a  man 
he  married. 

The  name  of  his  wife  was  Martha. 

The  King  of  England  ruled  in  this  country. 

He  was  not  good  to  the  people. 

The  King  would  not  let  the  people  of  this 
country  do  what  they  wanted  to. 

He  would  not  let  them  make  iron  or  cloth  in 
this  country. 

The  people  asked  George  Washington  to 
help  them  against  the  King. 

He  took  soldiers  and  went  to  fight  against 
the  King  of  England. 

They  had  a  long  war  of  seven  years. 

In  the  winter  the  soldiers  had  to  sleep  on 
the  frozen  ground. 

They  had  no  houses  nor  huts. 

They  had  no  blankets  to  keep  them  warm. 

Their  shoes  were  worn  out. 

They  wrapped  old  cloths  around  them  to 
keep  them  from  freezing. 

George  Washington  did  not  give  up. 

He  prayed  to  God  to  help  him. 

After  a  while  the  King  was  beaten. 

Then  Washington  said  good-bye  to  the  sol¬ 
diers. 

He  went  home  to  Mount  Vernon. 

Then  the  people  wanted  Washington  to  help 
them  make  laws. 


He  went  to  the  Capitol  and  was  our  First 
President. 

He  helped  the  people  so  much  that  he  was 
called  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

Our  own  Capital,  where  Roosevelt  lives,  is 
called  Washington,  in  honor  of  the  little 
February,  baby. 

His  birthday  is  February  22. 

Everybody  loves  and  remembers  Washington 


Abraham  Lincoln. 

One  cold  day  in  February  a  baby  boy  came 
to  live  in  a  log  house  in  Kentucky. 

There  were  great  cracks  between  the  logs. 

The  snow  blew  in. 

A  place  was  cut  for  the  door  and  a  hole  for 
the  window. 

They  hung  the  skins  of  wild  animals  over  the 
door  and  window  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

There  was  no  fioor  on  the  log  house. 

The  little  baby  lay  on  a  bear  skin  on  the 
ground. 

There  was  no  stove,  only  a  big  fireplace  to 
keep  the  baby  warm. 

The  little  baby  laughed  and  crowed. 

This  baby’s  name  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

After  a  while  this  little  baby  grew  to  be  a 
boy. 

Then  he  ran  out-of-doors  without  any  shoes. 

For  winter  his  mother  made  him  a  coat  and  a 
cap  of  fur. 

By  and  by  Abraham  went  to  school. 

He  studied  hard  and  learned  all  his  lessons. 

He  had  no  slate  and  pencil. 

He  made  words  on  a  board  with  a  black 
coal. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  truthful  boy. 

He  was  kind  to  his  playmates. 

He  helped  his  father  do  the  work. 

By-and-by  they  put  all  their  furniture  on  a 
raft  and  sailed  down  the  river  to  live  in 
another  place. 

In  this  new  place  he  saw  many  black  people. 

The  black  people  had  to  work  very  hard. 

Little  Abraham  felt  very  sorry  for  them. 

Sometimes  the  little  black  babies  were  sold 
far  away  from  their  mothers. 

The  black  people  were  whipped. 

They  were  called  slaves. 

Abraham  wanted  to  help  them. 

He  grew  to  be  a  man. 

Then  he  made  speeches  to  help  the  black 
people. 

The  people  asked  him  to  go  and  make  laws 
for  them. 

Then  they  made  him  President  of  the  United 
States. 

When  he  was  President  the  people  quarreled. 

They  had  a  long  war. 

Many  brave  men  were  killed. 

Then  Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  the  black 
people  should  be  free. 

No  one  can  sell  little  black  babies  now. 

Everyone  loved  Abraham  Lincoln  for  this. 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  birthday  is  February  12. 
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U.  S.  Grant. 

This  is  another  log  cabin  baby. 

He  was  an  April  baby. 

When  this  baby  was  four  weeks  old  he  was 
named. 

His  grandfather  named  him. 

He  had  a  curious  name;  it  was  Ulysses. 

His  father  was  a  tanner. 

Ulysses  used  to  play  in  the  tan  bark. 

This  was  near  a  great  river. 

The  name  of  the  river  was  the  Ohio. 

Ulysses  used  to  watch  the  boats  go  down  the 
river. 

The  boats  were  full  of  furniture. 

After  a  while  this  April  baby  went  to  school. 
He  was  very  shy  and  slov/. 

But  he  studied  hard  all  the  time. 


This  little  boy  liked  horses. 

After  a  while  he  went  to  a  large  school  called 
West  Point. 

In  this  school  he  learned  to  be  a  soldier. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  wanted  to  free  the 
black  people,  he  asked  Ulysses  Grant  to 
help  him. 

At  West  Point,  this  boy  had  got  another 
part  to  his  name. 

The  first  lettp  of  it  was  S. 

Now  they  called  him  U.  S.  Grant.^ 

Lincoln  made  U.  S.  Grant  the  highest  Gen¬ 
eral  in  the  country. 

He  fought  many  battles. 

Then  the  black  people  were  free. 

Everybody  now  called  him  General  Grant. 

Like  George  Washington,  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  that  ever  lived. 


General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

As  Seen  by  Foreign  Critics. 

(To  be  added  to  the  material  supplied  in  Teachers  Maga¬ 
zine  last  month.) 

It  seems  incredible,  on  looking  back  to  that 
war-time,  that  Lee  should  have  held  his  own  so 
long  and  so  bravely,  when  he  was  opposed  to 
ever-changing  tactics,  and  a  force  immensely 
superior  in  numbers.  Only  a  king  of  men  would 
have  possessed  such  courage  and  endurance,  and 
his  whole  life  is  proof  that  among  the  brotherhood 
of  men  Lee  was  indeed  a  king. — The  Halifax 
(Nova  Scotia)  Morning  Chronicle,  October  14, 1870. 

In  every  particular  he  possessed  the  requisites 
of  a  true  soldier.  He  was  brave;  his  whole 
military  record  and  his  lifelong  scorn  of  danger 
alike  bear  testimony  to  his  bravery.  He  was 
wise;  his  great  successes  against  great  odds,  and 
his  almost  constant  anticipation  of  the  enemy’s 
movements,  were  proofs  of  his  wisdom.  He  was 
skilful;  his  forced  marches  and  unexpected  vic¬ 
tories  assert  his  skill.  He  was  patient  and  un¬ 
yielding;  his  weary  struggle  against  the  mighty 
armies  of  the  North,  and  his  stern  defense  of 
Richmond,  will  forever  preserve  the  memory  of 
his  patience  and  resolution.  He  was  gentle  and 
just;  the  soldiers  who  fought  under  him  and 
who  came  alive  out  of  the  great  fight,  remember¬ 
ing  and  cherishing  the  memory  of  the  man,  can 
one  and  all  testify  to  his  gentleness  and  his  jus¬ 
tice.  Above  all,  he  was  faithful;  when  he  gave 
up  his  sword  there  was  no  man  in  his  own  ranks 
or  in  those  of  the  enemy  that  doubted  his  faith; 
or  believed  that  he  had  not  done  all  that  mortal 
could  do  for  the  cause  for  which  he  had  made 
such  a  noble  struggle. — The  Halifax  (Nova 
Scotia)  Morning  Chronicle,  October  14,  1870. 

Posterity  will  rank  General  Lee  above  Well¬ 
ington  or  Napoleon,  before  Saxe  or  Turenne; 
above  Marlborough  or  Frederick,  before  Alexan¬ 
der  or  Caesar.  Careful  of  the  lives  of  his  men; 
fertile  in  resource,  a  profound  tactician,  gifted 
with  the  swift  intuition  which  enables  a  comman¬ 
der  to  discern  the  purpose  of  his  enemy,  and  the 
power  of  rapid  combination  which  enables  him 


to  oppose  to  it  a  prompt  resistance;  modest,  frugal; 
self-denying,  void  of  arrogance,  of  self-assertion; 
trusting  nothing  to  chance;  among  men  noble 
as  the  noblest,  in  the  lofty  dignity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman;  among  patriots  less  self-seeking; 
and  as  pure  as  Washington;  and  among  soldiers 
combining  the  religious  simplicity  of  Havelock 
with  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  the  heroism  of  Bay¬ 
ard  and  Sidney,  and  the  untiring,  never-faltering 
duty  of  Wellington;  in  fact,  Robert  E.  Lee,  of 
Virginia,  is  the  greatest  general  of  this  or  any 
other  age.  He  has  made  his  own  name,  and  the 
Confederacy  he  served,  immortal.  —  Montreal 
(Canada)  Telegraph. 


A  Doctor’s  Sleep. 

Found  He  Had  to  Leave  Off  Coffee. 

Many  persons  do  not  realize  that  a  bad  stomach 
will  cause  insomnia. 

Coffee  drinking,  being  such  an  ancient  and 
respectable  form  of  stimulation,  few  realize  that 
the  drug — caffeine — contained  in  coffee  and  tea; 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  dyspepsia  and 
nervous  troubles. 

Without  their  usual  portion  of  coffee  or  tea; 
the  caffeine  topers  are  nervous,  irritable,  and 
fretful.  That’s  the  way  with  a  whiskey  drinker. 
He  has  got  to  have  his  dram  -‘to  settle  his  nerves” 
— habit. 

To  leave  off  coffee  is  an  easy  matter  if  you  want 
to  try  it,  because  Postum — well  boiled  according 
to  directions — gives  a  gentle  but  natural  support 
to  the  nerves  and  does  not  contain  any  drug — 
nothing  but  food. 

Physicians  know  this  to  be  true;  as  one  from 
Ga.  writes: 

“I  have  cured  myself  of  a  long-standing  case 
of  Nervous  Dyspepsia  by  leaving  off  coffee  and 
using  Postum  Food  Coffee,”  says  the  doctor. 

“I  also  enjoy  refreshing  sleep,  to  which  I’ve 
been  an  utter  stranger  for  20  years. 

“In  treating  Dyspepsia  in  its  various  types; 
I  find  little  trouble  when  I  can  induce  patients 
to  quit  coffee  and  adopt  Postum.”  The  Dr.  is 
right  and  “there’s  a  reason.”  Read  the  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 
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Memory  Gems. 

Ideals. 

“There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave. 

There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true; 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have. 

And  the  best  shall  come  back  to  you.” 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us  * 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.  — Longfellow, 

Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white, 

Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night. 

Greatly  begin.  Tho  thou  have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime; 

Not  failure  but  low  aim  is  crime.  —Lowell. 

Life  is  an  arrow,  therefore  you  must  know  • 

What  mark  to  aim  at,  how  to  use  the  bow, — 

Then  draw  it  to  the  head  and  let  it  go. — Henhy  V.yn  Dyke. 

“Think  for  thyself — one  good  idea. 

But  known  to  be  thine  own. 

Is  better  than  a  thousand  gleaned 
From  fields  by  others  sown.” 

“Ponder  well  and  know  the  right. 

Onward  then  with  all  thy  might; 

Haste  not, — year's  can  ne’er  atone 
For  one  reckless  action  done.” 

“Build  a  little  fence  of  trust  around  to-day. 

Fill  the  space  with  loving  work  and  therein  stay. 

Look  not  thru  the  sheltering  bars  upon  to-morrow, 

God  will  give  you  strength  to  bear  what  comes  of  joy 
or  sorrow.” 

“We  live  in  deeds  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs.  He  most  lives 
who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.” 

“A  good  deed  is  never  lost.  He  who  sow.s  courtesy 
reaps  friendship,  and  he  who  plants  kindness  gathers  love.” 

“‘When  you  think  you  are  wrong — .stop! 

When  you  know  you  are  right — go  ahead!” 

Step  by  step  lift  bad  to  good. 

Without  halting,  without  rest. 

Lifting  Better  up  to  Best, 

Planting  seeds  of  knowledge  pure.  — Emehson. 


Cheerfulness. 

‘‘If  we  seek  life’s  sunshine 
Sweet  joy  to  others  give. 

And  gayly  climb  life’s  mountains 
As  tho  w’re  glad  to  live, — 

To  overcome  disaster 

And  sunshine  round  us  shower. 
To  make  our  dear  friends  happy, — 
Then  joy  will  be  our  dower.” 


Sleepy  Song. 

When  the  snowflakes  light  on  the  window 
bright. 

Do  they  want  to  melt  away? 

When  the  glad  brooks  flow  and  the 
flowers  grow. 

Do  they  know  that  it  is  May? 

When  the  little  wave  with  its  whitecap 
brave  ' 

Runs  along  the  smooth  white  sand. 
Then  it  speaks  to  me  of  the  restless  sea. 
And  it  tells  of  a  distant  land. 

When  the  dream-land  star  sends  its  beam 
so  far. 

Sleep  Lady’s  path  to  be. 

Then  I  wonder  why  she  must  live  so  high. 
How  she  finds  her  way  to  me! 

When  my  prayers  are  said,  and  I  lay  my 
head 

On  the  pillow  soft  and  white. 

Sleep  Lady  sings  of  the  lovely  things 
That  she  shows  me  every  night. 

Then  she  points  afar  to  the  brightest  star 
That  floats  in  heaven’s  blue  sea. 

And  with  footsteps  light  in  the  quiet  night 
Climbs  the  dream-land  stairs  with  me. 

— Christian  Register. 


White  Bread 

Makes  Trouble  For  People  With  Weak 
Intestinal  Digestion. 

A  lady  in  a  Wis.  town  employed  a  physician 
who  instructed  her  not  to  eat  white  bread  for 
two  years.  She  tells  the  details  of  her  sickness 
and  she  certainly  was  a  sick  woman. 

“In  the  year  1887  I  gave  out  from  over  work, 
and  until  1901  I  remained  an  invalid  in  bed  a 
great  part  of  the  time.  Had  different  doctors, 
but  nothing  seemed  to  help.  I  suffered  from 
cerebro-spinal  congestion,  female  trouble,  and 
serious  stomach  and  bowel  trouble.  My  husband 
called  a  new  doctor  and  after  having  gone  without 
any  food  for  ten  days,  the  doctor  ordered  Grape- 
Nuts  for  me.  I  could  eat  the  new  food  from 
the  very  first  mouthful.  The  doctor  kept  me 
on  Grape-Nuts  and  the  only  medicine  was  a 
little  glycerine  to  heal  the  alimentary  canal. 

“When  I  was  up  again  Doctor  told  me  to  eat 
Grape-Nuts  twice  a  day  and  no  white  bread  for 
two  years.  I  got  well  in  good  time  and  have 
gained  in  strength  so  I  can  do  my  own  wmrk  again. 

9  My  brain  has  been  helped  so  much,  and  I 
know  that  the  Grape-Nuts  food  did  this,  too.  I 
found  I  had  been  made  ill  because  I  was  not  fed 
right,  that  is,  I  did  not  properly  digest  white 
bread  and  some  other  food  I  tried  to  live  on. 

“I  have  never  been  without  Grape-Nuts  food 
since  and  eat  it  every  day.  You  may  publish 
this  letter  if  you  like,  so  it  will  help  some  one 
else.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.;  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Get  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs. 
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The  Carpenter. 

A  GAME  BY  BELLE  R.  PARSONS. 

[“  Recreative  Activities.”] 

1.  Sawing  with  Hand-saw. 

Ready:  Position!  Right  foot  forward  place; 
right  hand  grasping  handle  of  saw;  arm  bent  at 
elbow,  elbow  drawn  back,  trunk  inclined  slightly 
forward  from  waist,  head  and  chest  high. 

Or:  Feet  slightly  apart,  trunk  forward  bend. 

Right  arm  forward  and  downward  thrust. 

Order:  Ready— Position  |  |  8  Po-sition! 

Could  pretend  to  rest  board  on  desk,  and,  hold¬ 
ing  it  firmly  with  left  hand,  saw  with  right;  or, 
resting  board  on  seat,  hold  it  with  left  knee  and 
add  trunk  bending  to  movement.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  sawing  could  actually  be  done. 

2.  Planing. 

Ready:  Position!  Right  foot  forward  place; 
right  hand  holding  plane.  Move  arm  from  left 
to  right,  in  front  of  body,  elbow  bent. 


Order :  Ready- 


-Position  I  !•  Po-sition! 


Desk  may  be  used  as  carpenter’s  bench. 


Bowing  Qame. 

BY  MARION  BROMLEY  NEWTON. 

“The  Bowing  Game”  is  so  well  known  in 
kindergarten  circles,  that  it  seems  almost  unnec¬ 
essary  to  describe  it,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  not  familiar,  the  follov/ing  may 
prove  helpful. 

All  the  children  of  the  class  stand  in  a  circle  on 
the  kindergarten  ring.  A  little  boy  is  sent  by 
the  teacher  into  the  center.  He  chooses  any 
little  girl  whom  he  may  wish,  by  beckoning  to  her 
to  join  him.  Then  he  gravely  makes  a  bow  (with 
his  right  hand  on  his  heart  and  feet  held  close 
together)  to  the  little  gM,  who  responds  with  a 
deep  curtsy.  (Right  foot  brought  back,  skirt 
held  with  both  hands,  and  drawn  slightly  back¬ 
ward.)  Then  the  little  boy  retires  and  joins  the 
children  in  the  ring,  and  the  little  girl  calls 
another  little  boy  into  the  center  of  the  circle,  and 
the  bowing  is  repeated.  He  in  turn  calls  in 
another  little  girl.  This  continues  as  long  as  the 
presiding  kindergartner  at  the  piano  plays  Ruben- 
stein’s  Melody  in  F,  or  music  similar  in  style. 

(When  the  music  ends  it  is  a  signal  that  the  game  is  over.) 


A  Good-night  Song. 

Tune — Robin  Redbreast. 

The  school  day  now  is  over; 

Bright  upon  the  school-room  wall. 

The  sun’s  last  rays  are  shining. 

And  twilight  soon  will  fall. 

The  time  has  come  for  parting; 

Our  lessons  all  are  done; 

Oh,  rest  is  sweet  when  work  is  done 
And  playtime  fairly  won. 

The  western  rays  are  shining. 

Our  hearts  are  glad  and  light; 

The  happy  day  is  over. 

Good-night!  Good-night!  Good-night! 


Loss  ot  appetite  is  an  ailment  that  indicates  others,  which  are  worse. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  cures  them  all. 


How  Saturday  Became  a  School  Holiday. 

In  the  little  history  of  American  life,  entitled  Our  First 
Century,  by  George  Cary  Eggleston,  will  be  found  the 
following  account  of  the  origin  of  Saturday  as  a  school 
holiday,  which  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Eggleton’s  method 

and  style;  o  i  l  i 

“As  Sunday  was  very  rigidly  observed  as  a  Sabbath 

and  as  all  work  was  forbidden  on  that  day,  the  boys  of 
every  family  were  needed  on  Saturday  to  cut  and  split 
the  Sunday’s  supply  of  wood,  and  to  do  such  other  things 
as  might  serve  to  spare  work  on  Sunday.  The  girls  were 
needed  to  roast  meats,  bake  beans,  make  pies,  and  in 
other  ways  provide  supplies  that  might  carry  the  family 
over  Sunday  without  the  necessity  of  cooking.  As  a 
necessary  consequence,  schools  were  closed  on  Saturday 
in  order  that  the  boys  and  girls  might  help  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparation  for  the  Sabbath,  and,  altho  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  gave  birth  to  the  practice  have  long  since 
passed  away,  the  practice  itself  survives  in  most  schools 

to  this  day.”  .  ,  xt- 

Mr.  Eggleston’s  second  book  of  Colonial  History  is 
entitled  Life  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.”  In  this 
volume  will  be  found  the  little  story  of  W ashington’s  early 
life,  in  which  we  learn  how  the  “Father  of  his  Country” 
was  once  routed  by  praise.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne  Washington,  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  was 
called  from  the  retirement  of  Mount  Vernon  to  take  a  place 
in  the  Virginia  House,  then  boasting  most  distinguished 
leaders.  Without  his  knowledge  a  welcome  was  planned 
for  him,  and  as  he  entered  the  hall  to  take  his  seat  the 
speaker  arose  with  glowing  eloquence  to  tender  the  Colony’s 
thanks  for  brilliant  military  service.  He  pronounced  a 
eulogy  which  fairly  stunned  young  Washington.  He 
attempted  to  reply,  and  was  so  overcome  that  he  almost 
lost  the  power  of  utterance.  He  stammered  so  helplessly 
that  one  who  was  present  said  he  could  not  command  a 
single  syllable.  Hopelessly  abashed,  he  fairly  broke 
down.  But  the  Speaker  of  the  House  came  to  his  relief: 
“Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington!  Your  modesty  equals  your 
valor  and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language  I 
possess.”  He  was  never  an  orator,  but  this  is  almost  the 
only  record  of  his  failure  to  command  dispassionate 

These  two  volumes  form  a  little  history  of  Colonial  life, 
from  which,  as  the  Chicago  Record- Her  aid  says:  “The 
young  man  who  will  read  with  any  degree  of  care  these 
very  readable  books,  will  obtain  a  better  picture  of  our 
country  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  than  he  can  get  from  any  other  existing  works  of 
moderate  size.” 

The  Interior  says  of  Life  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
“This  book  makes  a  strong,  popular  appeal.  It  is  packed 
with  facts,  well  written,  and  liberally  illustrated.” 

The  Baltimore  Sun  says;  “It  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  recommend  this  useful  volume,  not  only  to  the  general 
reader  and  the  teachers  of  history,  but  to  teachers  seeking 
works  for  collateral  reading  in  courses  in  English,  civics, 
and  esthetics.”  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York.) 


NERVOUS  DYSPEPSIA 

“I  was  nervous  and  dyspeptic,  suffered  greatly,  and  could 
sleep  only  a  little  at  a  time.  Friends  who  had  taken  Hood’ 
Sarsaparilla  with  benefit  urged  me  to 
try  it,  and  so  I  did.  I  found  it  a  true 
friend,  for  it  took  hold  of  my  case  as 
nothing  else  ever  did.  It  worked 
like  a  charm, gave  me  agood  appetite, 
and  my  stomach  felt  so  much  better  1 
could  eat  almost  anything  without 
distress.  It  certainly  is  a  grand  tonic 
for  the  nerves  and  digestive  organs.” 

Mrs.  Clara  A.  Dearborn,  Tilton, N.H. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Gives  strength  and  tone  to  all  the 
vital  organs.  It  builds  up  the  whole  system.  In  liquid 
form  or  in  chocolated  tablets  known  as  Sarsatabs. 
100  doses  $1. 
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The  delicious  Cod  Liver  Prepara 
tion  Without  Oil. 


Vinol  contains  all  the  medicinal 
elements  of  cod  liver  oil  actually 
taken  from  fresh  cods’  livers,  but 
no  oil.  The  oil,  having  no  value  as 
medicine  or  food,  is  thrown  away. 

Vinol  is  therefore  better  than  old- 
fashioned  cod  liver  oil  and  emul- 
.  sions  to  restore  health  for 

Old  people,  delicate  children,  weak 
run-down  persons,  and  after  sick¬ 
ness,  colds,  coughs,  bronchitis  and 
all  throat  and  lung  troubles. 

Get  it  at  THE  Leading  Drug  Stores  Everywhere 
Exclusive  agency  given  to  one  druggist  in  a  place 
CHESTER  KENT  &  CO.,  Chemists,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ATrain  Load  of  Books 

Books  to  be  closed  out  at  less  than  cost 
of  paper  and  printing.  Binding  free. 

Merrill  &  Baker,  Nat.  Book  Concern, 

Sims,  Wilson  &  Sims,  Colonial  Pub.  Co.  rrt  I  llTli 
Standard  Pub.  House,  Tbe  Dominion  Co. 

We  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  four  of  these 
Big  Bankrupt  Book  Houses  and  big  quantities  of 
the  other  two.  We  are  closing  it  out  now  at 
10  to  60c  on  the  dollar. 

SAMPLE  PRICES:  Late  copyright  books, 
were  $1.50.  Mv  price  38c  List  includes  Eben 
Holden,  The  Sea  Wolf,  The  Spenders,  The 
Leopard's  Spots,  The  Christian,  To  have  and 
to  Hold,  and  doze  ns  of  others. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Half  Morocco. 

Regularly  $3b.00.  M.^irice  $7.75. 

Dickens*  Complete  works,  15  yoL  Regular¬ 
ly  $15.00.  Mv  price  $2.96. 

Choice  of  Fine  Cloth  Bound  Classics.  9c. 
Shakespeare,  Complete.  Personal  Edition. 

15  voU.  Kegularlv  $'24.00.  My  price  $8.76. 

Millions  of  Books,  thousands  of  titles, chance 
of  a  lifetime  to  get  almost  any  book  or  set  of 
books  you  want  for  ne.xt  to  nothing  while 
stock  lasts, 

Books  Shipped  on  Approval 
subject  to  examination  in  your  own  home  before  paying. 
Every  book  guaranteed  new  and  satisfactory,  or  subject  I 
to  return  at  my  expense.  Write  for  my  big  Free  Bargain  | 
List  of  this  stock  before  ordering.  It  costs  nothing. 
Will  save  you  money.  Postal  c'lrd  will  bring  it. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  The  Book  Broker* 
25i  Como  Building*  Chicaiio. 


Poems  for  February. 

The  Twenty-Second  of  February 

Pale  is  the  February  sky, 

And  brief  the  mid-day’s  sunny  hours; 
The  wind-swept  forest  seems  to  sigh 
For  the  sweet  time  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

Yet  has  no  month  a  prouder  day. 

Not  even  when  the  summer  broods 
O’er  meadows  in^their  fresh  array, 

Or  autumn  tints  the  glowing  woods. 

For  this  chill  season  now  again 

Brings,  in  its  annual  round,  the  morn 
When,  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men. 

Our  glorious  Washington  was  born. 

Lo,  where,  beneath  an  icy  shield. 

Calmly  the  mighty  Hudson  flows! 

By  snow-clad  fell  and  frozen  fleld. 
Broadening,  the  lordly  river  goes. 

The  wildest  storm  that  sweeps  thru  space. 
And  rends  the  oak  with  sudden  force, 
Can  raise  no  ripple  on  his  face. 

Or  slacken  his  majestic  course. 

Thus,  ’mid  the  wreck  of  thrones,  shall 
live 

Unmarred,  undimmed,  our  hero’s  fame. 
And  years  succeeding  years  shall  give 
Increase  of  honors  to  his  name. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 


Freddy’s  Profession. 

When  I’m  a  man  I’d  like  to  be 
Something  big  and  great; 

An  Admiral  who  lives  at  sea. 

Or  Governor  of  my  State; 

I’d  like  to  be  an  engineer. 

Who  runs  the  State  Express; 

I’d  like  to  be  a  brigadier. 

And  eat  my  meals  at  mess; 

I’d  like  to  keep  a  candy  store. 

Or  write  a  book  or  two — 

About  the  countries  I  explore 
From  here  to  Timbuctoo; 

And  then  I  think  it  would  be  fine 
If  I  could — by  and  by — 

Be  a  captain  on  a  baseball  nine, 

A  Sampson  or  a  Schley. 

So  now  I  think  I  ought  to  grow 
The  quickest  way  I  can; 

For  what  I’d  really  like,  you  know. 

Is  first  to  be  a  man. 

But  when  I  ask  my  Uncle  James 
What  he  would  most  enjoy. 

He  laughs  at  me,  and  then  exclaims: 
“I’d  like  to  be  a  boy.’’ 

— St,  Nicholas. 


What  Sulphur  Docs. 

For  the  Human  Body  in  Health  and 
Disease. 


Costs  Nothing  to  Try. 

The  mention  of  sulphur  will  recall  to 
many  of  us  the  early  days  when  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers  gave  us  our 
daily  dose  of  sulphur  and  molasses  every 
spring  and  fall. 

It  was  the  universal  spring  and  fall 
“blood  purifier,”  tonic,  and  cure-all,  and, 
mind  you,  this  old-fashioned  remedy  was. 
not  without  merit. 

The  idea  was  good,  but  the  remedy  wasV 
crude  and  unpalatable  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  had  to  be  taken  to  get  any  effect. 

Nowadays  we  get  all  the  beneficial 
effects  of  sulphur  in  a  palatable  con¬ 
centrated  form,  so  that  a  single  grain  is 
far  more  effective  than  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  crude  sulphur. 

In  recent  years  research  and  experi¬ 
ment  have  proven  that  the  best  sulphur 
for  medicinal  use  is  that  obtained  from 
Calcium  (Calcium  Sulphide)  and  sold  in 
drug  stores  under  the  name  of  Stuart’s 
Calcium  Wafers.  They  are  small  choco¬ 
late  coated  pellets  and  contain  the  active 
medicinal  principle  of  sulphur  in  a  highly 
concentrated,  effective  form. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  value  of 
this  form  of  sulphur  in  restoring  and 
maintaining  bodily  vigor  and  health;  sul¬ 
phur  acts  directly  on  the  liver  and  exe- 
cretory  organs  and  purifies  and  enriches 
the  blood  by  the  prompt  elimination  of 
waste  material. 

Our  grandmothers  knew  this  when 
they  dosed  us  with  sulphur  and  molasses 
every  spring  and  fall,  but  the  crudity 
and  impurity  of  ordinary  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  were  often  worse  than  the  disease, 
and  cannot  compare  with  the  modern 
concentrated  preparations  of  sulphur,  of 
which  Stuart’s  Calcium  Wafers  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  and  most  widely 
used. 

They  are  the  natural  antidote  for  liver 
and  kidney  troubles  and  cure  constipa¬ 
tion  and  purify  the  blood  in  a  way  that 
often  surprises  patient  and  physician 
alike. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Wilkins,  while  experiment¬ 
ing  with  sulphur  remedies,  soon  found 
that  the  sulphur  from  Calcium  was  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  form.  He  says: 
“For  liver,  kidney,  and  blood  troubles, 
especially  when  resulting  from  constipa¬ 
tion  or  malaria,  I  have  been  surprised  at 
the  results  obtained  from  Stuart’s  Cal¬ 
cium  Wafers.  In  patients  suffering  from 
boils  and  pimples  and  even  deep-seated 
carbuncles,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  them 
dry  up  and  disappear  in  four  or  five  days, 
leaving  the  skin  clear  and  smooth.  Altho 
Stuart’s  Calcium  Wafers  is  a  proprietary 
article  and  sold  by  druggists  and  for  that 
reason  tabooed  by  many  physicians,  yet 
I  know  of  nothing  so  safe  and  reliable  for 
constipation,  liver,  and  kidney  troubles 
and  especially  in  all  forms  of  skin  dis¬ 
eases  as  this  remedy. 

At  any  rate  people  who  are  tired  of  i 
pills,  cathartics,  and  so-called  blood 
“purifiers”  will  find  in  Stuart’s  Calcium 
Wafers,  a  far  safer,  more  palatable  and  i 
effective  preparation. 

Send  your  name  and  address  to-day  \ 
for  a  free  trial  package  and  see  for  your-  i 
self.  , I 

F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  57  Stuart  Building,  l 
Marshall,  Mich. 
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A  Star  in  the  West. 

There’s  a  star  in  the  West  that  shall 
never  go  down 

Till  the  record  of  valor  decay; 

We  must  worship  its  light,  tho  it  is  not 
our  own, 

For  liberty  burst  in  its  ray. 

Shall  the  name  of  a  Washington  ever  be 
heard 

By  a  freeman,  and  thrill  not  his  breast? 

Is  there  one  out  of  bondage  that  hails  not 
the  word 

As  the  Bethlehem  Star  of  the  West? 

‘War!  war  to  the  knife!  Be  enthralled, 
or  ye  die!” 

Was  the  echo  that  woke  in  his  land; 

But  it  was  not  his  voice  that  prompted 
the  cry. 

Nor  his  madness  that  kindled'the  brand. 

He  raised  not  his  arm,  he  defied  not  his 
foes. 

While  a  leaf  of  the  olive  remained ; 

rill,  goaded  with  insult,  his  spirit  arose. 

Like  a  long-baited  lion  unchained. 

He  struck  with  firm  courage  the  blow  of 
the  brave. 

But  sighed  o’er  the  carnage  that  spread ; 

Ho  indignantly  trampled  the  yoke  of  the 
slave. 

But  wept  for  the  thousands  that  bled. 

Tho  he  threw  back  the  fetters  and  headed 
the  strife. 

Till  man’s  charter  was  fairly  restored. 

Yet  he  prayed  for  the  moment  when 
Freedom  and  Life 

Would  no  longer  be  pressed  by  the 
sword. 

Oh,  his  laurels  were  pure!  and  his  pa¬ 
triot  name 

In  the  page  of  the  future  shall  dwell. 

And  be  seen  in  all  annals,  the  foremost  in 
fame. 

By  the  side  of  a  Hofer  and  Tell. 

The  truthful  and  honest,  the  wise  and 
the  good. 

Among  Britons  have  nobly  confessed 

That  his  was  the  glory,  and  ours  was  the 
blood. 

Of  the  deeply  stained  field  of  the  West. 

— Eliza  Cook. 

Aster  and  Goldcnrod. 

One  little  maid  with  hair  of  gold. 

One  little  maid  with  eyes  of  blue. 

Wandered  beside  a  babbling  stream 

Where,  green  and  brown,  the  grasses 
grew. 


Antikamnia  tablets  have  been  tested 
i  and  found  superior  to  any  of  the  many 
pain  relievers  now  used  in  the  treatment 
of  neuralgia,  sciatica,  and  rheumatism, 
also  in  headache  and  other  pain  due  to 
I  irregularities  of  menstruation.  Admin- 
I  istered  in  doses  of  two  tablets,  they 
I  secure  the  best  results.  A  dozen  tablets 
I  in  your  family  medicine  chest  may  be 
!  found  useful. 


Then  came  the  fairies  for  a  ball 

With  sprightly  dance,  so  gay  and  fair. 
They  smiled  at  Blue-Eyes  as  they  came 
And  nodded  all  to  Golden  Hair. 

‘‘Good  Fairy  Queen,”  the  children  cried, 
‘‘May  we  not  clothe  the  meadows  old 
In  flowers,  blue  as  summer  skies. 

And  yellow  as  the  shining  gold?” 

Where  Blue  Eyes  stepped,  the  aster 
sprang 

So  bright  and  blue,  fresh  from  the  sod. 
Where  Golden  Locks  ran,  here  and  there 
Up  came  the  yellow  goldenrod. 

And  now  the  locks  of  gold  we  see 
As  in  the  meadows  oft  we  stray. 

Blue  eyes  are  peeping  here  and  there, 
Thruout  the  live-long,  happy  day. 

— Sophia  Wyckoff  Brower,  in  The 
Christian  Intelligencer. 

The  Flower  of  Liberty. 

What  flower  is  this  that  greets  the  morn. 
Its  hues  from  Heaven  so  freshly  born? 
With  burning  star  and  flaming  band 
It  kindles  all  the  sunset  land: 

Oh,  tell  us  what  the  name  may  be. 

Is  this  the  flower  of  Liberty? 

It  is  the  banner  of  the  free. 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty! 

In  savage  Nature’s  far  abode 
Its  tender  seed  our  fathers  sowed; 

The  storm- winds  rocked  its  swelling  bud. 
Its  opening  leaves  were  streaked  with 
blood. 

Till  lo!  earth’s  tyrants  shook  to  see 
The  full-blown  Flower  of  Liberty! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free. 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty! 

Behold  its  streaming  rays  unite. 

One  mingling  flood  of  braided  light. 

The  red  that  fires  the  Southern  rose. 
With  spotless  white  from  Northern  snows. 
And,  spangled  o’er  its  azure,  see 
The  sister  stars  of  Liberty! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free. 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty! 

The  blades  of  heroes  fence  it  round. 
Where’er  it  springs  is  holy  ground; 

From  tower  and  dome  its  glories  spread; 
It  waves  where  lonely  sentries  tread; 

It  makes  the  land  as  ocean  free. 

And  plants  an  empire  on  the  sea! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free. 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty! 

Thy  sacred  leaves,  fair  Freedom’s  flower. 
Shall  ever  float  on  dome  and  tower. 

To  all  their  heavenly  colors  true. 

In  blackening  frost  or  crimson  dew. 

And  God  love  us  as  we  love  thee — 

Thrice  holy  Flower  of  Liberty! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free. 

The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


The  crowning  charm  of  a  beautiful 
lace  is  a  row  of  clean  and  sparkling 
teeth.  Without  them  the  fairest 
skin  and  most  regular  features  are  dis¬ 
counted.  The  duty  to  one’s  health  and 
appearance  and  to  society  is  easily,  de¬ 
lightfully  performed  by  Rubifoam.  This 
delicious  liquid  dentifrice  heightens  the 
charm  of  the  toilet.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  unsightly  mouths  to-day,  for  Rubifoam 
can  be  had  in  every  city  and  town.  It  is 
the  most  popular  of  all  dentifrices  and 
naturally  the  most  imitated.  Draw  your 
own  conclusions  and  insist  on  the  genuine. 


2 Sc.  Everywhere, 


E.  W.  HOYT  &  CO..  LOWELL.  MASS. 


A  Clear 
Complexion 

Pure  sulphur,  as  compounded  in 
Glenn’s  Sulphur  Soap,  will  clear 
the  complexion  of  pimples,  moth 
patches,  liver  spots,  dry  scaling 
and  other  defects.  Use  it  daily 
in  toilet  and  bath.  Sold  by  all 
druggists. 


Hill’s  Hair  and  Whisker  Hyo 
Hlack  or  Hrown,  60c. 
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The  Torch  of  Liberty. 

I  saw  it  all  in  Fancy’s  glass — 

Herself,  the  fair,  the  wild  magician, 

Who  bade  this  splendid  day-dream  pass. 
And  named  each  gilded  apparition. 

Twice  like  a  torch-race — such  as  they 
Of  Greece  performed,  in  ages  gone. 

When  the  fleet  youths,  in  long  array. 
Passed  the  bright  torch  triumphant  on. 

I  saw  the  expectant  nations  stand 
To  catch  the  coming  flame  in  turn; 

I  saw,  from  ready  hand  to  hand. 

The  clear,  tho  struggling,  glory  burn. 

And  oh,  their  joy,  as  it  came  near, 

’Twas,  in  itself,  a  joy  to  see; 

While  Fancy  whispered  in  my  ear, 

“That  torch  they  pass  is  Liberty!” 

And  each,  as  she  received  the  flame, 
Lighted  her  altar  with  its  ray; 

Then,  smiling  to  the  next  who  came. 
Speeded  it  on  its  sparkling  way. 

From  Albion  first,  whose  ancient  shrine 
Was  furnished  with  the  flame  already, 

Columbia  caught  the  boon  divine. 

And  lit  a  flame,  like  Albion’s,  steady. 
♦  *  * 

Shine,  shine  forever,  glorious  flame, 
Divinest  gift  of  gods  to  men! 

From  Greece  thy  earliest  splendor  came. 
To  Greece  thy  ray  returns  again. 

Take,  Freedom,  take  thy  radiant  round; 


When  dimmed,  revive;  when  lost,  re¬ 
turn; 

Till  not  a  shrine  thru  earth  be  found 
On  which  thy  glories  shall  not  burn! 

— Thomas  Moore. 


The  Flag, 

Let  it  idly  droop,  or  sway 
To  the  wind’s  light  will; 

Furl  its  stars,  or  float  in  day; 

Flutter,  or  be  still! 

It  has  held  its  colors  bright. 

Thru  the  war-smoke  dun; 

Spotless  emblem  of  the  Right, 
Whence  success  was  won. 

Let  it  droop  in  graceful  rest 
For  a  passing  hour — 

Glory’s  banner  last  and  best; 

Freedom’s  freshest  flower; 

Each  red  stripe  has  blazoned  forth 
Gospels  writ  in  blood; 

Every  star  has  sung  the  birth 
Of  some  deathless  good. 

Let  it  droop,  but  not  too  long! 

On  the  eager  wind 
Bid  it  wave,  to  shame  the  wrong; 

To  inspire  mankind 
With  a  larger  human  love; 

With  a  truth  as  true 


As  the  heaven  that  broods  above 
Its  deep  field  of  blue. 

In  the  gathering  hosts  of  hope. 
In  the  march  of  man. 

Open  for  it  place  and  scope. 

Bid  it  lead  the  van; 

Till  beneath  the  searching  skies 
Martyr-blood  he  found. 

Purer  than  our  sacrifice. 

Crying  from  the  ground! 

Till  a  flag  with  some  new  light 
Out  of  Freedom’s  sky, 

Kindles,  thru  the  gulfs  of  night. 
Holier  blazonry. 

Let  its  glow  the  darkness  drown! 

Give  our  banner  sway. 

Till  its  joyful  stars  go  down. 

In  undreamed-of  day! 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


Washington. 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 
When  gazing  on  the  Great; 

Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 

Nor  despicable  state? 

Yes — one — the  first — the  last — the  best- 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dare  not  hate. 

Bequeath  the  name  of  Washington, 

To  make  men  blush  there  was  but  one! 

— Lord  Byron. 


For  Winter  Reading 


A  BEAUTIFUL  STORY  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  primary  teacher  in  her  school-room. 
It  takes  up  the  work  of  the  Primary  room  by  months,  telling  what  MISS  KiNGWOOD 
did  in  each  of  these  months  to  make  the  season  delightful  and  helpful  to  the  children. 
The  story  is  a  charming  one  and  has  its  pathetic  and  its  humorous  touches,  but  the  key-note 
of  it  all  is  a  sweet  thoughtfulness  and  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  childhood.  It  is  well 
worth  having  in  one’s  own  room  as  a  daily  inspiration. 

Cloth.  12mo.  Price,  $1.00 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company  ::  New  York 


Mary  Kingwood* s  School 

A  REAL  STORY 

Ideally  Presented  by  CORINNE  JOHNSON 
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Questions  and  Answers. 

By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 

I 

Errors  in  Speech. — The  plan  described 
by  an  evidently  diligent  reader  of  the 
Magazine,  E.  L.  H.,  for  correcting  errors 
in  common  speech  is  heartily  commended. 
A  teacher  of  long  experience  lately  said, 
“I  never  was  corrected  for  using  “aint.’  j 
This  illiterate  expression  still  clings  to 
me.”  E.  L.  H.  places  on  the  blackboard  J 
errors  occurring;  they  are  copied  into ; 
the  pupils’  blank  books ;  then,  on  special , 
occasions  they  are  taken  up  for  test  work. 
She  gives  a  number:  “Had  it  off  of 
him.”  “Blame  it  onto  me.”  “That  is 
never  you.”  “A  verbal  message” 
(meaning  an  oral  one).  “A  mutual 
friend”  (where  three  persons  were  con¬ 
cerned).  “Ife  was  replaced  by  a  better 
man.”  “To  decimate”  (applied  to 
changing  the  form  of  a  common  fraction). 
“He  don’t  (doesn’t)  know  any  better.” 
“He  hadn’t  ought  to  have  done  it”  (he 
ought  not,  etc.). 

The  Split  Infinitive. — There  has  been 
much  discussion  as  to  whether  it  is  allow¬ 
able  to  insert  a  word  between  “to”  and 
the  infinitive  verb,  as:  “He  has  come  to 
certainly  assure  me.”  “To  quickly  enter 
upon  the  discussion.”  “To  hurriedly  de¬ 
part  from  the  premises.”  It  may  be  said 
to  be  a  form  sanctioned  occasionally  by 
the  best  writers,  used  to  give  a  more  force¬ 
ful  expression  to  the  thought;  that  is  the 
only  reason  it  is  ever  allowable.  If  this 
is  not  obtained,  then  follow  the  common 


Dustless  Schoolroom  Floors 

When  it  is  considered  that  circulating  dust  carries  and  spreads  diseases  such 
as  Tuberculosis,  Typhoid  Fever,  Asiatic  Cholera,  Erysipelas,  Diphtheria, 
Yellow  Fever,  Pneumonia,  and  many  others,  the  value  of  a  floor  dressing 
which  will  preclude  circulation  of  dust  in  schoolrooms  will  be  appreciated. 


STANDARD  FLOOR 
DRESSING 


is  laying  the  dust  in  schoolrooms  and  public  buildings 
everywhere,  and  is  giving  great  satisfaction.  Exhaustive 
tests  show  tliat  the  amount  of  circnlating  dust  is  reduced 
eleven-twelfths  wiierever  it  is  used. 

Not  ouly  does  Standard  Floor  Dressing  prevent  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  dust  but  it  also  preserves  the  flooring  and  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  keep  the 
floors  clean.  It  saves  its  own  cost  many  times  over.  Three 
or  four  applications  a  year  give  best  results.  Patented 
Standard  Oiler  makes  process  of  application  easy  and  economi¬ 
cal.  Sold  by  the  barrel  and  in  cans  of  varying  capacity  by 
dealers  generally. 

In  order  that  you  may  personally  judge  of  the  merits  of 
Standard  Floor  Dressing  we  will  apply  it  without  charge  to 
the  floor  of  one  room. 

Testimonials  and  interesting  reports  from  medical  au¬ 
thorities  on  “Dust  and  its  Dangers”  furnished  upon  request. 


or  usual  form. 

Discussions. — A  school  without  discus- 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS! 


sions  is  hardly  worthy  to  be  called  a 
school.  An  Ohio  teacher  always  inter-  j 
ests  me  in  the  glimpse  he  gives  of  his 
school,  which  is  truly  an  intellectual  work¬ 
shop.  The  letter  described  the  discus¬ 
sion  over  “giving.”  This  subject  was 
proposed  two  days  in  advance.  Each 
pupil  was  to  put  on  paper  some  question 
or  statement  to  promote  precision.  They 
could  cite  authorities  to  uphold  their 
positions.  “Persons  are  not  pleased  if 
one  is  ready  to  receive.”  “Persons 
should  not  be  displeased  if  they  do  not 
get  gratitude.”  “The  gift  should  fit  the 
person.”  “If  one  is  needy,  then  to  give 
what  he  most  needs.”  “Not  to  expect 
a  gift  in  return.”  Certainly  this  is  a 
genuine  school. 

Visits  of  Parents. — A  Vermont  teacher 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  a  single  parent  to. 
come  to  the  school-room.  They  make 
the  excuse  that  everything  is  right  there,  ^ 
and  so  there  is  no  need  of  their  coming.  I 


Your  Pupils  Will  Appreciate  Them,  Closing  Day 


WE  HAVE  TWO  STYLES: 

No.  1— Two  Card  Style.  Two  Heavy  Em¬ 
bossed  Cards,  in.  in  size,  embossed 

in  White,  Rich  Blue,  and  Gold,  Deckled 
Edge,  Tied  with  Handsome  Silk  Tassel. 
Price  Postpaid  4Mc  each;  Stic  each  with 
your  photo  on  each  card.  If  less  than  15 
ordered  include  5c  for  postage. 

No.  2— Booklet  Style.  Sizefolded4by5tiin.; 
12  pages.  Cover  printed  in  4  colorsandEm- 
bossed  in  Rich  Gold,  Deckled  Edge,  Tied 
with  Silk  Tassel.  First  Insert,  Fine  Im¬ 
ported  Onion  Skin,  printed  from  Litho¬ 
graphed  plates;  Second  Insert, Fine  Cameo 
Plate  paper,  a  poem  “At  Close  of  School” 
with  marginal  illustrations  isLithographed 
on  three  pages;  first  page  ofsecond  insert  we 
print  to  your  order.  Price  Postpaid  5c  each; 
6c  each  with  your  photo  on  each  souvenir. 
If  less  than  15  ordered  include  Scforpostage. 
We  Print  in  Either  Style.  Name  of  your 
School,  District  Number, Township,  County, 
State,  Name  of  Teacher,  and  School  Board 
and  names  of  all  your  pupils. 

Photo  Souvenirs  can  be  had  for  either  style 
of  Souvenirs;  allthat  is  necessary  isthatyou 
send  us  your  Photo  to  copy — we  will  return 
same  in  good  condition  in  special  mailing 
envelope.  We  can  copy  large  orsmallphotos, 
copies  always  as  good  as  the  photo  we  copy. 
Photos  guaranteed  10  years.  All  photos 
copied  oval. 

Samples  Free.  A  stamp  will  be  appreciated 
to  show  good  faith.  All  orders  filled  prompt¬ 
ly  and  in  a  business-like  manner.  We  want 
to  retain  your  patronage  land  will  treat  you 
right. 


An  Eye  Insuring  Policy.  Each  pack¬ 
age  Murine  Eye  Tonic  Insures  Eye  Com¬ 
fort — Eye  Health — Eye  Beauty. 


THE  OHIO  PRINTING  CO.,  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO 

8end”S®slmple  SEIBERT,  General  Manager  BOX  K 
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Teachers’  Agencies. 


THE 


ESTABLISHED  22  YEAKS 
POSITIONS  FILLED,  7,300 


R  TEACHERS’ 
.AG  E  N  C  Y 

1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 


IITORIUM  B 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH,  494  ASHLAND  AVE.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Kellogg’s  Agency 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

steady  call  for  teachers.  Fills  best  pos 
itions  :  four  last  year  ;  average.  ij200 
each.  Kecommended  by  Eastern  col¬ 
leges  and  Normal  schools.  16th  year. 
For  quick  work,  call,  ^phone  or  wire. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  Points  of  Advantage, 

C.  J.  Albert,  Mgr. _ 378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

cent,  of  all  the  Colleges,  800  in  the  State  Normal  Schools,  large  numbers  in  Secondary  and  Public 
Schools.  We  have  the  business.  Eesults  sure  if  you  have  the  qualifications.  Year  Book  FKEE. 


THE  YATES-FISHER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


Paul  Yate^,  Manager 
203  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
Room  740,  Fine  Arts  Building 


We  secure  vpositioni  for  college  and 
university  professors,  normal  school, 
high  school,  grade  and  all  kinds  of 
special  teachers.  We  also  have  a  strong 
department  of  Athletics.  Write  us  for 
further  information. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  Boston  :  Mass 

K»w  Yerk,L56  Fifth  Ave.  Minneapolis,  414  Century  Bldg.  Portland,  Ore.,  1200  Williams  Ave 

Washington,  D.  O.,  1505  Penn  Ave.  Denver,  401  Coeper  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  217  Market  St 

Ohioago,  203  Michigan  Boulevard  Spokane,  313  Rookery  Block  Los  Angeles,  526  Stimsea  Block 


AI_BANY  •TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records. 

Stnifar  Cireulart  HARLAN  P..  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y 


CLARK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

gSi 'w^ofpRATTrMani'gi".? 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


TEACHERS  There  will  be  vacancies  to  be  filled  during  the 

fall  and  wiuter.  Register  new  and  be  ready. 
WANTED  Registration  fee  pays  for  membership  for  two 

years. 


The  Hathaway 
Teachers’  Ag’cy. 
Bennington,  Vt. 


Colorado  Teacher’s  Agency 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Des  Moines  Denver 
Salt  Lake  City  _ Los  Angeles _ Harrisburg  Atlanta 

Teachers  wanting  positions  shonld  register  with  us  T^ereisademandnov 


TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

3  East  14th  St.,  New  York 


Oldest  and  best  known  in  United  States 

Established  1855 


in  frades.  paying  $70,  *60  $so,  $40,  in  Pa  ,  N  J  Ohio  .Smit 

and  West,  constantly  available  through  this  Agency  T wen n 

Atlanta  and  Denver.  CaU  persona%'o'^rTrite!"'’"^‘""“-  o^^anized'and  succfss'fuf  age^nS' 


POSITIONS 

Atlanta  and  Denver.  Call  persf _ ^  ....... 

The  Teachers’  Agency,  R,  L.  MYERS  &  Co., 
MIDLAND  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES: 


St., 

Pa. 


OFFICES,  Warrensburg,  Mo. ;  Shei 
andoah,  Iowa ;  Valley  City,  No.  Dak 

ingfShermann.  Texas;  Jonesboro,  Ark.;  Dn  Bois,  Pa.  We  furnish  PosuToniTr’ 

OOMPETENT  TEACHERS,  for  Public  and  Private  Schools.  Correspondence  solicited. 


should  advise  putting  the  responsibility 
of  visits  on  the  pupils.  If  they  want 
their  parents  to  come  there  will  be  no 
difficulty.  Cannot  you  make  it  “fash¬ 
ionable?”  But  you  must  bear  in,  mind 
that  the  parents  may  feel  afraid  to  come. 
You  must  train  your  children  not  to 
stare  at  visitors.  You  must  make  the 
visitors  feel  happy  when  they  come;  it 
must  not  be  a  painful  ordeal. 

Old  Manuscripts. — The  oldest  manu¬ 
scripts  are  in  the  Greek  language  and 
were  found  with  Egyptian  mummies 
written,  it  is  supposed,  about  160  B.  C. 
They  contained  fragments  of  Homer’s 
“Iliad.”  There  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Vatican,  written 
about  400  A.  D.  The  manuscript  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Convent  on  Mount  Sinai 
was  written  about  500  A.  D. 

Religion  of  the  Greeks. — It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  forefathers  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  Persians,  Italians,  Celts,  Teutons, 
and  Slavs  lived  together  at  one  time  in 
Central  Asia  (now  Turkestan,  which  is 
being  re-peopled  by  the  Russians),  and 
that  they  worshiped  the  visible  agencies 
or  forms  of  nature,  such  as  the  Sun,  the 
Dawn,  the  Earth.  They  came  to  think  of 
these  powers  as  persons  with  human 
bodies  and  minds.  The  Sun  they  spoke 
of  as  a  god  who  drives  his  fiery  chariot 
thru  the  heavens,  etc.  The  old  poets 
made  the  theology  of  the  nation,  they  in¬ 
vented  myths  about  the  adventures  of 
the  gods  which  pained  the  serious- 
minded.  The  Greeks,  in  general,  fully 
believed  in  the  rule  of  a  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  according  to  justice  and  mercy. 
Still  they  were  not  monotheists  like  the 
Hebrews. 

Keeping  In. — The  practice  of  keeping 
in  pupils,  while  very  popular,  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  John  whispers;  he  is 
told  to  “stay  after  school”;  Mary  was 
impertinent;  she  also  must  stay.  The 
staying  is  supposed  to  be  a  punishment, 
A  punishment  should  fit  the  misdemeanor 
The  teacher  does  not  want  to  whip  either 
of  these  pupils,  and  as  she  supposes  she 
must  take  notice  of  the  wrong-doing,  she 


Weak,  Weary,  Watery  Eyes  welcome 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  as  an  Eye  Tonic. 


Partner  Wanted 

A  prominent  Teachers’  Agency  is  looking  for  a 
manager  who  will  invest  $5000,  rnoreorless,  and 
carry  out  the  plans  of  its  former  manager' who 
relinquishes  the  work  owingto  death  in  the  family . 
Address,  in  confidence.  “  Advertiser,  care  of 
Teachers  Magazine,  266  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.” 


The  New  Century  Teachers’  Bureau  1420  Chestnut  Street... 

***  VMM.  ...Philadelphia,  Pa 


Arthur  B.  Furner, 
George  M.  Downing, 


Proprietors 


EstabUshed  1 880.  Comblnesponservatism  with  energv 
up-to-date  methods  and  square  dealing.  Write  to-day' 


cancies  and  tells  ¥11  A  v 
yon  about  them  I IIA I  asi 
teacher  and  recommends  yon, 
that  is  more.  Onrs 


luru.  nriji 

0.  W.  BARDEEN  Syracuse, 


IS  somethinj?,  bnt 
asked  to  recomm 

RECOMME 

raonse.  If.  T. 
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requires  both  to  “stay  in.”  The  remarks 
on  page  167  seem  to  have  aroused  a  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers.  The  question  they  ask 
is,  “What  else  can  we  do?”  As  a  rule  I 
would  say,  have  no  pupil  stay  in  unless 
you  wish  to  confer  with  him.  Allow 
pupils  to  remain  who  wish  to;  try  to 
have  those  you  ask  to  stay  feel  not  that 
it  is  a  punishment,  but  rather  an  honor — 
you  want  their  advice  or  assistance. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  whispering 
John  and  impertinent  Mary  is  another 
question.  There  are  many  things  that 
might  be  suggested.  Questions  of  this 
kind  relate  to  the  fine  art  of  “manage¬ 
ment.”  It  would  require  many  pages 
to  suggest  what  to  do.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  you  must  deal 
with  John  and  Mary  to-day. 

An  Infuriated  Parent. — The  case  re¬ 
lated  by  a  Pennsylvania  teacher  who  was 
visited  by  a  very  angry  mother  and  de¬ 
nounced  in  the  presence  of  her  pupils  is 
one  of  the  unpleasant  features  of  the 
teacher’s  life.  Such  events  coming  un¬ 
heralded  find  the  teao-her  unprepared — 
the  only  advice  to  be  given  is  to  “Keep 
cool.”  It  is  of  no  use  to  “answer  back.” 
Let  the  parent  “blaze  away.”  Oppose 
the  rudeness  by  gentleness  and  polite  de¬ 
meanor.  Propose  that  you  call  on  her 
and  talk  the  matter  over.  She  has  a 
right  to  visit  the  school-house;  she  has 
a  right  to  know  what  the  teacher  is 
doing  with  her  child.  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  parental  affection.  It  is  at 
the  home  the  matter  must  be  threshed 
out,  and  here  the  teacher  will  go  with 
affection.  A  great  step  will  be  taken  if 
the  pupil  is  on  the  teacher’s  side.  The 
matter  should  be  clearly  explained  to 
the  school — but  with  no  unkind  words 
for  the  parent. 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans. — The  latter  is 
the  name  of  a  sect  that  arose  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  It  ad¬ 
vocated  at  first  a  purer  form  of  worship 
than  prevailed,  opposing  ritualism;  after¬ 
wards  freedom  of  conscience  and  popular 
rights.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Puritans  (a  nickname  then)  to  separate 
from  the  Established  Church,  but  being 
tormented  by  Elizabeth  and  James  in 
1606,  a  number  met  in  Scrooby,  then  re¬ 
moved  to  Leyden,  Holland,  thus  becom¬ 
ing  pilgrim  Puritans.  In  1620  they 
sailed  for  America  and  founded  Ply¬ 
mouth;  other  Puritans  founded  Boston, 
etc.  The  Puritans  did  not  emigrate  in 
the  interests  of  religious  liberty;  they 
wanted  to  be  free  from  the  tyranny  that 
prevailed  in  England,  and  to  live  in  a 
community  where  the  Bible  should  be 
the  rule  of  conduct;  the  citizens  to  be 
Protestant  believers  (church  members). 
They  had  the  same  ethical  impulse  that 
animated  the  ancient  Hebrews. 


Three  of  the  Bnildings 
on  the  Campus 


1  Science  Hall 

2  Memorial  Hall  | 

3  Fisfc  Hall 


of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston, 


The  Chief  Safeguard  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  is  the  Skill  of  His  Instructor 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  onr  courses  continually  grow  in  favor;  (1)  They  were  prepared 
by  experts  to  render  superior  service ;  (2)  the  instructors  in  charge  of  recitations  received  college  and 
University  training,  and  are  sympathetic  and  helpful  to  the  highest  degree.  Youaresnreof  the  assist¬ 
ance  you  need  if  you  enroll  with  us  for  one  of  our  teacher’s  courses. 

PRIMARY  methods; — A  very  extended  new  conrse  of  stndy  in  Primary  Methods,  coverinjtthe 
work  in  every  branch  tanght  in  the  first  three  grades  of  school ;  also  careful  treatment  of  the  subjects 
of  organization,  management  and  discipline. 

NORMAL  ELECTIVE  COURSES. — Thorough  review  courses  in  twenty-two  common  school  and  high 
school  branches ;  any  five  subjects  constitute  a  course  of  study  for  one  tuition  fee.  Thousands  of 
I  teachers  have  prepared  for  higher  grade  certificates  through  this  department  of  the  School;  they  now 
teach  better  schools  than  formerly  and  receive  higher  salaries. 

ACADEMIC  COURSES,— Each  branch  is  a  thorough,  complete  course  in  itself. 

SPECIAL. — No  correspondence  school  not 
affiliated  with  a  great  university  can  offer  courses 
of  such  strength  that  they  receive  university 
entrance  credits.  Our  instructors  are  university 
graduates  who  give  their  whole  time  to  onr 
students,  and  the* instruction  is  carefully  ad¬ 
apted  to  individual  needs.  We  give  every  year 
four  $100  scholarships  in  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  best  work  done  by  our  correspond¬ 
ence  students.  Cut  out  the  coupon,  mark  it 
properly  and  mail  it  t('-day . 


INTERSTATE  SCHOOL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Afflliated  with  Northwestern  University 

374-390  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Dunton  and  Kelley’s  Inductive  Course  in  English 

Consisting  of 

First  Book  in  English — Language  Lessons  for  Grammar 
Grades — Grammar. 

These  are  successful  books.  They  meet  the  demand  for  simpli¬ 
fication  in  Language  and  Grammar  text  books  for  class  use. 

“  By  far  the  best  course  1  have  seen  published.” 

Henry  Lincoln  Clapp, 

Master  George  Putnam  School,  Boston. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  76  Summer  Street,  BOSTON 


COLORED  SCHOOL  CRAYONS 


Seven  Inches  Long  in  Polished  Cedar.  Made  with  14  Colors  of 
the  Finest  Quality.  Finished  in  same  shade  as  Crayon. 
There  is  no  Better  Colored  Crayon  Made.  ::  ::  ::  :: 

EBERHARD  FABER  ::  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


AAMArFR  •  Excellentopportunity  for  man 
flfHHiluIjIV  •  with  teaching  experience,  not 
ver  85,  to  take  charge  of  Professional  Dep- 
rtment  recently  installed  in  our  New  York 
ffice.  Applicant  must  be  progressive,  prefer- 
bly  a  college  man  and  be  thoroughly  familiar 
Tth  educational  conditions  in  New  York.  New 
Ingland,  and  New  Jersey.  Business  experience, 
1  essential.  Must  have  ability  to  take  full  charge 
f  department  and  make  it  a  success.  Liberal 
ilary  for  the  right  man.  State  education 
nd  experience  fully. 

Hapgoods,  305  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Austin  Scholarships  for  Teachers 

For  teachers  and  school  superintendents  on 
leave  of  absence.  Applications  for  1907-C8  re 
ceived  until  March  16,  1907.  For  information 
and  blank  forms  of  application  address  George 
W.  Robinson,  Secretary  oi  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  5  University  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 
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t  am  3t  grandchildren  going  to  school 

m  ca  mft  Kosmeo  has  kept  my  skin  youthful 

and  my  complexion  clear,  therefore  I  know  that  it  will  make  your  com¬ 
plexion  clear  and  youthful. 


Mrs. 

Graham’s 


Kosmeo 


Creates  a 

Perfect  Complexion 


In  a  healthy,  natural  way  Kosmeo  cleanses  the  pores,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  glands.  Increases  the  blood  circulation  and  feeds  and 
nourishes  the  skin  tissues,  thereby  keeping  the  skin  free  from 
flabbiness,  wrinkles,  chapping,  pimples,  blackheads,  and  all 
ordinary  blemishes.  It  protects  the  skin  from  tan,  freckles 
and  sunburn.  For  men’s  use  after  shaving  it  promptly  allays 
all  Irritation. 

Price  SO  Cents.  At  all  flrst-class  dealers,  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Sample  Box  Kosmeo  and  Book  Free 

Mrs.  Gervaise  Graham,  1486  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


NEW  AND  UNIQUE 


RHYMES  FOR  LITTLE  HANDS 

By  MAUD  BURNHAM 

A  book  of  original  plays  for  the  hands  and  fingers.  The  text 
is  written  in  delightful  verse,  and  the  volume  is  illustrated 
with  over  one  hundred  half  tone  pictures  made  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  author.  The  book  contains  an 
introductory  note  by  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  and  is  one  of  im¬ 
portance  to  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers.  :: 

Price,  handsomely  hound  in  cloth,  $1.00. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  Co.,  Publishers,  Springfield  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  ATLANTA  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TT rite  and  asJc  ns  about  the  valuable  boolcs  we  are  Q'lvinQ  away  with  Kznderyavten  Revzew 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

First  Year:  THE  WIDE-AWAKE  FIRST  READER  - 

By  Olaba  Murray,  Auttior  of  **  Th©  Wide-Awake  Primer 

Second  Year:  BOY  BLUE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

By  E.  A.  and  M.  F.  Blaisdell,  Authors  of  the  ”  Uhild-Life  Readers  ” 

Third  Year:  MERRY  ANIMAL  TALES  -  -  -  . 

By  Madge  A.  Bigham,  Author  of  “  Mother  Goose  Village.” 

An  Atlas  of  Physiology  and  Anatomy 

sdi 


-  30c 

-  40c 

-  60c 


A  series  of  oo  I  oreel  plates,  with  descriptive  text. 

uittle:  BROWM  <Sl  go. 


$3.50 

BOSTON 


WiU  your  Child 

"Be  HumpbacKjed  ? 

fc  statistics  show  that  there  are  th  msands  of  children,  born  with  the 

healthiest  spines,  who  are  today  like  the  little  sufferer  in  the  illustration. 

spine.  A  fall  from  an  apple  tree,  a  slip 
while  playing  at  school,  a  blow  in  the  back  by  a  rough  companion,  a 
faid  ^  wrench  upon  the  ice.  and  the  seeds  of  a  Spinal  v  urvature  are  too  often 

1'tie  No.  1  Slieldoii  Appliance, 

full  partmulars  of  which  will  be  sent  you  free,  does  all  that  the  old-fashioned 

andcumbersomeplasterand  allmetal  jackets  used  to  do,  ami  tloe^  a  great 

•  .^jde  invariably  fo  order  and  to  meaNure,  it  fits  like  a  glove 

and  IS  as  con^ortable  as  one.  Send  today  foronr  books  and  the  opinions  of 
prominent  phj^icians  who  have  and  are  using  this  wonderfully  efficacious 
Appliance  on  them  patients.  Even  if  your  child  has  no  spinal  disease  as  vet  it 
^mVtors.  at  thTyery  eauhst 

The  Philo-Burf  Manufacturing  Co. 

245  Second  Street.  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 


TIP  TOP  DIALOGUES 

By  JOHN  R.  DENNIS  AND  OTHERS 

96  pages  of  good  humorous  exercises  for  school  use,  providing  fun  in  abund- 
»nce,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  humor  without  coarseness.  ^ 

•  I  V  very  necessary  addition  to  the  school- room.  Much  to  amuse  the  boys  and 
girls,  lightening  the  tediousness  of  school  routine.  ^ 

96  pp.  Paper,  25  cents. 

NEW  YORK 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 


•  • 
•  • 


A  First  Grader. 

By  Joseph  E.  Lovvorn,  Georgia. 
I’ve  been  to  school  almost  a  term. 

And  learned  just  lots  of  things. 

I’m  rather  young  for  “six  years  old,” 
But  time,  they  say,  has  wings. 

The  First  Grade’s  ’bout  the  best  in  school. 
So  the  superintendent  says. 

They  say  he  tells  ’em  all  like  that.  _ 

Now,  do  you  ’spose  he  does? 

I  know  we  have  the  jolliest  time; 

Our  work  is  all  like  play. 

But  we  do  our  lessons  all  so  well, 

And  learn  something  every  day. 

We  can’t  do  like  the  upper  grades. 

The  grownest  girls  and  boys 
Who  scamper  up  and  down  the  stairs, 
And  make  the  mostest  noise. 

They  do  their  Greek  and  ’Ology, 

And  ’course  we  don’t  know  how; 

But  if  they  hadn’t  learned  the  primary 
work 

They’d  be  very  awkward  now. 

My  teacher’s  awful  nice  to  us 

And  gives  us  such  nice  work  to  do; 
I’d  almost  scorn  my  Promotion  Card, 
Unless  she  gets  one,  too. 

Problems  in  Arithmetic. 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 

13.  Three  boys,  Tom,  Harry,  and  W’al- 
ter,  bought  in  all  seventy-eight  marbles. 
Tom  bought  twenty-six  of  these  and 
Harry  thirty-three.  How  many  did 
Walter  buy? 

14.  I  bought  sixty  lambs  and  sold 
eighteen  of  them.  I  then  bought  thirty- 
four  more  and  sold  nine.  How  n:any 
lambs  had  I  then? 

15.  There  are  eighty-five  children  in 
a  school,  and  of  these  thirty-eight  sie 
boys.  How  many  apples  must  I  try 
in  order  to  be  able  to  give  one  to  each  giil - 

16.  A  man  bought  fifty -eight  eggs  ard 
then  twenty-five  more.  Of  these'  lali- 
a-dozen  were  bad.  How  many  geed 
ones  were  there  altogether? 

17.  I  had  eighty-four  pears.  I  sold 
fifty-nine,  kept  eight  for  myself,  and  gave 
away  the  rest.  How  many  did  I  giveaway  ? 

18.  John  had  twelve  hens,  Fred  si?- 
teen,  and  Harry  twenty-seven.  Hew 
many  more  did  they  require  to  make  the 
total  sixty? 

Tom  had  twenty-eight  marbles. 
William  had  six  more  than  Tom,  ard 
Ernest  eight  more  than  William.  ’Hcw 
many  had  Ernest? 

20.  A  woman  had  twenty-four  dolls. 
She  gave  all  of  them  except  five  to  Maiy* 
Emily,  and  Rose.  Mary  had  six  and 
Emily  nine.  How  many  had  Rose’ 

21.  There  were  thirty-six  boys’  and 
thirty-nme  girls  in  a  school.  One  morn- 
mg  one  boy  and  one  girl  were  absent. 
All  the  others  received  a  bun.  Hew 
many  buns  were  given  away? 

twenty-four  marbles 
and  Walter  thirty-two.  I  gave  Fred 
twenty-six  more.  How  many  had  he 
then  more  than  Walter? 

23.  I  have  eighty-two  pears,  George 
twenty-nine,  and  Frank  thirty-eight 
How  many  have  I  more  than  Georee 
and  Frank  together? 

24  Take  thirty-eight  from  the  great¬ 
est  of  the  following  numbers:  forty-six 
sixty-two,  fifty-four,  and  sixty-five. 

25.  What  must  you  add  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  twenty-seven  and  sixty 
to  make  seventy-two? 
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riFTT  THOUSAHD  TEACHERS  TAKE 

WORLD’S  EVENTS  MAGAZINE 

Formerly  $l.OO-How  Only  SO  Cents 

WOKIjO’S  events  is  a  monthly  world  review 
It  is  not  composed  of  clippings  from  other  periodicals, 
bat  Kets  its  information  from  original  sources,  securing 
as  contributors  men  and  women  specially  qnalifaed  to 
treat  certain  subjects,  these  persons  always  being 
selected,  not  only  because  they  are  einmently  qnalihed 
along  particular  lines  but  because  they  possess  the 

ability  to  write  entertainingly.  ,.,.,44.  x- 

\VOKf,I»’S  EVENTS,  by  its  method  of  treating 
current  events,  makes  facts  which  might  otherwise  be 
considered  dry  and  heavy  as  interesting  as  fiction.  It 
believes  in  the  value  of  pictures  as  an  educative  feature 
And  eives  in  every  issue  a  large  number  ot  cboice  ulus- 
trations  of  prominent  people  and  places,  as  well,  as 
events  of  special  importance.  As  a  means  of  keeping 
yourself  abreast  the  world’s  progress  you  will  find 
WORLD’S  EVENTS  invaluable.  You  cannot  afford  to 
miss  the  notable  series  of  reminiscent  articles  W  Col. 
A  K  McClure  on  Grant,  Stanton,  Jeffersoii  Davis, 
Greeley,  Stephens,  Butler,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Tilden  and 
Joe  Johnston,  any  one  of  these  articles  being  easily 
worth  the  price  of  a  year’s  subscription. 

Three  Moaths'  Trial  Subscription  Only  Ten  Cents 
WORLD’S  EVENTS  PUB.  CO., 

120  Normal  St,  Dansville,  N .  Y_ 


26.  Find  the  missing  number  in  the 
following  addition  sum:— 

34 

9 

26 

1* 

86 

27.  Find  the  missing  numbers  in  the 
following  addition  sum:— 

16 

*3 

24 

3* 

90 

28.  Find  the  missing  number  in  the 
following  subtraction  sum:— 

7* 

49 


The  Pathfinder,  the  Old  Reliable  National  News  Review, 

rives  you  every  week  all  the  important  news  of  the  world, 
stated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  is  the  only  news  review 
that  is  truly  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  is  tiot 
padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the  wheat  without  the  chaff. 
It  is  a  time  saver  for  busy  people.  In  purpose  it  is  high- 
toned,  healthy  and  inspiring;  It  is  a  protest  against  sensa¬ 
tional  journalism.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals  costing 
|3  &  |4.  Try  It  and  you  would  not  be  without  it  for  many 
times  Its  cost— fl  a  year.  The  Pathfinder,  Wash.,  D.C 


25 

29.  Find  the  missing  numbers  in  the 
following  subtraction  sum: — 

82 

** 

33 

30.  Supply  the  missing  numbers  in 
the  following  subtraction  sum: — ■ 

6* 

*7 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Dialogues,  Plays,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono¬ 
logues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays,  Motion 
Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow  Plays, 
Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for  all 
Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up  Goods, 
etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  every  occasion.  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one. 

VT.  S.  DENISON,  PubiUher,  Dept.  66,  Chicago^ 


Our 


Specialty:  CLASSwPINS 

High-grade  work  at  low  price.. 
Write  for  illustrationa.  Deiign. 
made  free  of  charge.^  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  in  every  instance. 

BUNDE&UPMEYER  CO. 

13  to  19  Wisconsin  St., 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Scr^el  S  The  latest  and  best  col 

Selections  i®ction  of  recitations; 

most  of  them  new,  all 
iNO.  1  of  them  good. 

Send  25  cents  for  sample  copy 

Dramatic  Publishing  Company 

358  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


rr  ACC  Plivie  this  style  with 
ntlO  any  4  letters  or 
>  figures,  one  or  two  colors  of  ( 

,  enamel.  Sterling  silver,  25c,< 

1  each;  $2.50  doz.  Silver  plated  10c.  each; 

$1.00  a  doz.  Special designsin pinsor badges'' 
made  for  any  class  orsoclety ,  low  prices;  send  design  for 
estimate.  Catalog  f  ree.QastiaQ  Bros.21C5llochester,N.Y. 


WHITE  A  for  us  today.  It  may  be  worth 

QAIVr  thousands  of  dollars. 

kJ Vl.AI  Hayes  Music  Co.  239  Star  Bldg.  Chicago 
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31.  A  man  is  58  years  of  age  (1906). 
How  old  was  he  in  1880? 

32.  I  bought  thirty-four  oranges  and 
afterwards  twenty-six  more.  Of  these 
I  sold  first  eighteen  and  then  nineteen. 
How  many  remained? 

33.  Take  the  sum  of  fifteen,  thirty- 
two,  and  eighteen  from  the  sum  of  forty- 
four  and  thirty-eight. 

34.  A  man  was  asked  how  many 
oranges  he  had  in  two  baskets.  He  said 
if  he  had  six  more  in  one  basket  and  eight 
more  in  the  other  he  would  have  eighty. 
How  many  had  he  in  all? 

35.  Jane  has  eighteen  needles,  Mabel 
twenty-five,  Grace  twenty-three,  and 
Daisy  fourteen.  How  many  have  Jane 
and  Mabel  together  more  than  Grace 
and  Daisy  together? 

13.  19  marbles.  14.  67  lambs.  15.  47 
apples.  16.  77  good  eggs.  17.  17  pears. 
18.  5  hens.  19.  42  marbles.  20.  4 

dolls.  21.  73  buns.  22.  18  marbles. 

23.  15  pears.  24.  27.  25.  39.  26. 

7.  27.  1  ten;  7  units.  28.  4.  29.  4 
tens;  9  units.  30.  Top  line,  4  units; 
bottom  line,  3  tens.  31.  32  years. 
32.  23  oranges.  33.  17.  34.  66 
oranges.  35.  6  needles. 


Kent  and  Health  for  Mother  and  Cliihl. 

Mrs  Winslo-w’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used 
“oVIR  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  OF  MOTH- 
RS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
riTH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the 
HILD,SOFTEN8the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN, 
URES  WIND  COLIC  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
IARRHCEA.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the 
orld  Be  sure  to  ask  for  •*  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
yrnp.”  And  take  no  other  kind.  Twentv-five  cents  a 
ottle. 


Worst  Form  of  ILczema. 


Black  Splotches  all  Over  Face — 

Affected  Parts  Now  Clear  as 
Ever — Cured  by  the  Cuti- 
cuRA  Remedies. 

“About  four  years  ago  I  was  afflicted 
with  black  splotches  all  over  my  face  and 
a  few  covering  my  body,  which  produced 
a  severe  itching  irritation  and  which 
caused  me  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and 
suffering,  to  such  an  extent  that  I  was 
forced  to  call  in  two  of  the  leading  phy¬ 
sicians  of  my  town.  After  a  thoro  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  dreaded  complaint  they 
announced  it  to  be  skin  eczema  in  its 
worst  form.  They  treated  me  for  the 
same  for  the  length  of  one  year,  but  the 
treatment  did  me  no  good.  Finally  my 
husband  purchased  a  set  of  the  Cuticura 
Remedies, and  after  using  the  contents  of 
the  first  bottle  of  Cuticura  Resolvent  in 
connection  with  the  Cuticura  Soap  and 
Ointment,  the  breaking  out  entirely 
stopped.  I  continued  the  use  of  the 
Cuticura  Remedies  for  six  months,  and 
after  that  every  splotch  was  entirely 
gone  and  the  affected  parts  were  left  as 
clear  as  ever.  The  Cuticura  Remedies 
not  only  cured  me  of  that  dreadful  dis¬ 
ease,  eczema,  but  other  complicated 
troubles  as  well.  Lizzie  E.  Sledge,  540 
Jones  Avenue,  Selma,  Ala.  October  28, 
1905.” 


Weak  Eyes  Sirong  wfFywhere 
Sick  Eyes  Well 
Dull  Eyes  Bright 
Does  Not  Smart  Remedy  Co. 

Soothes  Eye  Pain  Chicdgo.lis.4.  | 
AnFveTonic 


WANTED  —  Energetic  man  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  competent 
to  do  editorial  work  in  a  book  publishing 
house.  Salary,  $1500.  An  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  chances  for  rapid  advancement. 
Post  Office  Box  1018,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH  THEM 


t;;^TESTERBROOK’S 


Slant,  Modified  Slant,  Vertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy  writing  qualities. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfci.  C©.  ^orks”<famden^ 


Ask  Stationer 
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OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS’  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST. 

“  Hll  rights  secured,” 


The  New  Models  of  the 

Remington  Typewriter 

please  the  man  who  receives  the  letters — because  the  work  is  the  best  he 
has  ever  seen. 

They  satisfy  the  man  who  signs  the  letters — because  the  work  is  the 
best  and  the  swiftest  he  has  ever  known. 

They  gratify  the  operator  who  writes  the  letters — because  the  work  is 
the  best^  the  sxviftest,  and  the  easiest  she  has  ever  done. 

The  New  Remington  Escapement  accounts  for  it  all. 

Have  YOU  seen  it  ? 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

325-327  Broadway,  New  York  : :  ; :  Branches  Everywhere 


Combining  history  and  exploration  in  most  fascinating  form. — SPRINGFIELD  UNION. 

The  Voyages  and  Explorations  of 
Samuel  de  Champlain 

Narrated  by  himself.  Translated  by  Annie  Nettleton  Bourne. 

Edited  by  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne, 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES.  ::  ::  ::  PRICE,  $2.00  NET. 


“An  Edition  that  represents  in  brief  the  sum  of  present-day  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  narratives  of  early  American  exploration.” — THE  OUTLOOK. 

,  He  was  not  only  the  first  explorer  to  make  a  detailed  examination  of  the  coast  of  New  England  and 
Nova  Scotia  and  publish  observations,  but  he  was  practically  the  founder  of  New  France,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  early  civilizers  of  America,  and  a  colonizer  of  high  rank.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  historical  library. 

— BOSTON  Evening  Transcript. 

In  reading  one  becomes  conversant  with  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  discoverer  and  certainly  there  is 
a  charm  in  the  description  he  gives  of  New  France,  the  life  of  the  red -skins  who  inhabited  it,  and  the  game 
that  abounded  on  every  side.  He  tells  with  a  zest  of  hunting,  of  fishing,  and  evidently  he  himself  was 
not  averse  to  sport.  The  explorer  was  much  impressed  with  the  severe  winters,  and  there  are  minute 
descriptions  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  travelling  because  of  the  severe  cold,  and  the  ice  and  snow. 

.  —Utica  Observer. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY  ll-lS  East  24th  Street,  New  York. 


HOSE  supporter 

Sample  pair,  Mer.  25c. s  LOOK 

Silk  50c.  Mailed  on  Hame 

receipt  of  price.  on  Every  Loop 

MAY  BE  OFFERED  YOU  TO  IN- 
CUEAHE  DEALERS’  PROFITS 


SUBSTITUTES 


^INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GENUINE*^ 


QEdRGE  FROST  C0,|  Makers,  Boston,  Mass,  B«  S.  A. 


fcATyRAlFOOOlff? 


TRISCUIT 

The  Life  of  the  W/ieetJn 
'S/7re&(fecf form. 


THE 

PERFECUICH 


Choco/ate 
D/ppetf  _ 

TS^^T'Biscuit 

ACOMBINATIOM  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  HIGHEST 
NUTRITION, MAKING  A  DELICIOUS  FOOD  CONFECTION 
A  TASTY  NIBBLE 

WHOLESOHEPALATABLESTREHGTHEHIHCiSATISnnnS 
TRY  it  for  Lunch  with 
acupOt 


Coco 


THE  BEST  CHILDREN'S 
■AFTER  SCH00L’’BISCUIT 
EVER  PRODUCED, 


SMtAS  ItSFDMOOR  mMt> 

fAMraCffOCOLiKBOffhOPh 


A  delicious,  refreshing:  and  nourishing: 

beverojfe,  served  either  kot  or  cold .  It 
is  the  ideal  luncheon  for  fatigued 
teachers  or  sh  oppers. 

Horliok’s  Malted  Milk  Is  both  a  natural 
drink  and  a  natural  food.  It  is  better 
than  tea ,  coffee  or  chocolate,  for  it  gives 
ositiva  ourishment,  without  harmful 
reaction. 

At  all  druggists  Quick  to  serve.  Easy 
to  digest. 

ASK  FOR  HORLICK’S— OTHERS  ARE  IMITATIONS. 
THE  FOOD-DRINK  FOR  ALL  AGES. 


WRITE  TO  MENNEN 

if  your  drug^gist  does  not  sell  Mennen’s  Berated 
Talcum  Toilet  Powder,  and  receive  a  free  sample. 

Most  dealers  do  sell  Mennen’s,  because  most  people 
know  it  is  thepurestand  safest  of  toilet  powders— pre¬ 
serves  the  good  complexion,  improves  the  poor  one. 
Put  up  in  non-refillable  boxes,  for  your  protection.  If 
Mennen’s  face  is  on  the  cover,  it’s  genuine  and  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  purity.  Delightful  after  shaving.  Sold  every¬ 
where,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Try  Mennen’s  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum  Powder,  It  has  the  scent 
of  fresh  cut  Parma  Violets. 
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The  School  Out  of  Doors 
School  Gardening  :  : 

A  Maple  Sugar  Party  ; 
Constructive  Work  ;  : 

Composition  Plans  :  : 

Child  Life  in  Japan  :  : 


r 

,L-  -  -i, 

AZ/ii  ZAVi/Si.  U^lAl  IN. 

nr*  - :5 

$199 

A 

YEAR 

A  S  BARNES  &  COAPANY 

ELIZABETH.NJ  PUBLISHERS  NEWYORKCITY 

\5<t 

A 

COPY 

OvEBTON  s  Hill’s  Natube  Study  I 

I'l 

/  FRANK  OVERTON,  A.M.,  M.D.,  assisted  by  MARY  E.  HILL,  flnstructor  in  Science  and  | 
Nature  Study  in  the  Goodyear-Burlingame  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  | 


OUTDOOR 

BOOKS 


40  Cents 


HIS  book  is  designed  to  furnish  a  year’s  work  in 
nature  study  for  pupils  from  eight  to  eleven 
-iars  of  age.  The^  subjects  taken  up  include 
die  house  fly,  mosquito,  butterfly,  •  moths,  mush- 
.  ooms,  dandelion,  spider  webs,  golden-rod,  golden- 
)d  gall,  burdock,  nest  of  a  paper  wasp,  nest  of  a 
nud  wasp,  bird’s  nest,  tree  trunk,  cocoons,  ice, 
lowflake,  frost,  pine  tree,  pine  leaves,  pine  cone, 
)ple  branch,  apple  fruit  spur,  earthworm,  onion,  maple 
s  'd,  sprouting  bean,  maple  bud,  tadpole,  water  strider, 
duckweed,  apple  blossom,  oak  apple, 
and  clothes  moth.  These  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  seasons,  beginning 
with  fall,  but  suggestions  are  given 
for  studying  many  of  the  specimens 
throughout  their  entire  life  histories. 
These  lessons  throw  light  on  un¬ 
familiar  sides  of  familiar  things  and 
afford  a  basis  for  future  scientiflc 
studies,  especially  along  biological 


lines.  They  are  correlated  with  drawing  and  Ian-  j' 

guage  in  such  a  way  that  sketching  and  composition  j; 

writing  may  lead  to  closer  observation  of  the  j 

specimens,  and  that  nature  study  may  afford  inter-  J 

esting  and  inspiring  subjects  for  expression  with  pencil  j 

and  pen.  The  cuts,  with  which  the  book  is  plentifully 
supplied,  are  for  the  most  part  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs  by  the  author. 

Throughout  the  book  laboratory  methods  are  out-  li 
lined.  Each  lesson  is  divided  into  tw’o  parts:  first,  !- 
observing,  sketching,  and  describ¬ 
ing  a  specimen  that  is  examined 
in  the  schoolroom;  and  second, 
supplementary  work  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
what  is  observed,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  observation  by  making 
use  of  additional  specimens  which 
the  pupil  finds  at  home,  or  on 
walks,  or  on  pleasure  trips. 


)bott’s  Boy  on  a  Farm  (Johnson) .  $0.45 

:art.3tt’s  Animals  at  Home . 45 

’-adish’s  Stories  of  Country  Life . 40 

jmstock’s  Book  of  Wild  Flowers  which  Blossom  in 

April  and  May . 25 

Five  Pupils’  Books,  with  one  Teacher’s  Book .  1.25 

ana’s  Plants  and  Their  Children . 65 

older’s  Half  Hours  with  the  Lower  Animals . 60 

Half  Hours  with  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Birds . 60 

Stories  of  Animal  Life . 60 


Kelly’s  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors .  $0.50 

Monteith’s  Familiar  Animals  and  Their  Wild  Kindred  .  50 

Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land,  and  Air . 50 

Some  Useful  Animals . , . 50 

Needham’s  Outdoor  Studies . . 40 

Pyle’s  Stories  of  Humble  Friends . 50 

Stokes’s  Ten  Common  Trees . •  .40 

Walker’s  Our  Birds  and  Their  Nestlings . 60 


Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  Nature  Study 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON 


DALLAS 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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STENCILS 

READ  THE  WHOLE  LIST 


Blackboard  Stencils  on  strong  linen  paper. 
Borders— Sunbonnet  Babies,  Brownies,  Holly. 
Goldenrod.  Oak  Leaves,  Maple  Leaves,  Swallows, 
Kittens,  Reindeer,  Pumpkins,  Turkeys.  Rabbits, 
Cherries  and  Hatchet,  Flags,  Roses,  Santa,  Chicks, 
Grapes,  Bells.  Overall  Boys.  Dutch  Boys,  Ivy,  Dutch 
Girls,  Soldiers,  Cupids,  Lillies,  Tulips,  each  5  cts. 
Colored  Chalk  Crayons— Very  best,  doz.,  14c. 
Calendars  and  Large  Portraits — Name 
any  wanted,  each  6  cts.  Large  fancy  alphabet,  20c. 

Washington  on  Horse,  Washington  and  Betsy 
Ross.  Log  Cabin,  Flag,  Colonial  Relics,  Roosevelt  on 
Horse,  Uncle  Sam.  Pilgrims  Landing,  Boys  with 
Flags,  Soldier  and  Drummer,  all  large,  each  10  cts. 

Santa— Driving  Eight  Deer,  Going  Down  Chrnir 
ney.  Filling  Stockings,  Tree,  Fireplace  Calendar,  A 
Merry  Christmas,  A  Happy  New  Year,  Shepherd, 
Christ  Child,  Wise  Men,  Madonna,  all  large,  each.lOc. 

Busj^ork  Stencils,  Assorted, 
Set  of  60  for  25  cts,  4x6  inches.  Set 
'  of  60  for  35  cts,  6x8  inches.  10  Sten¬ 
cils  on  any  subject  for  10  cts.  Native 
Birds,  natural  size,  16  for  16  cts. 

I  Blue  Stamping  Powder — 
pound  in  cloth  bag  for  10  cts. 

I  Program,  Roll  of  Honor  or  Wel- 

- come,  very  fancy,  each,  10  cts,. 

Order  at  least  10  cts.  worth  and  ask  for  a  catalog. 
Please  do  not  send  stamps  or  check. 

All  goods  sent  prepaid  by 

JOHN  LATTA,  Box  44,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


The  Pathfinder,  the  Old  Reliable  National  News  Review, 

gives  you  every  week  all  the  important  news  of  the  world, 
stated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  is  the  only  news  review 
that  is  truly  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not 
padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the  wheat  without  the  chaff. 
It  is  a  time  saver  for  hus.v  people.  In  purpose  it  is  high- 
toned,  healthy  and  inspiring;  it  is  a  protest  against  sensa¬ 
tional  Journalism.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals  costing 
|2  &  |4.  Try  it  and  you  would  not  be  without  it  for  many 
times  its  cost— 11  a  year.  The  Pathfinder,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

We  want  to  send  you  our  catalogue  of  Seat 
Work  and  Educative  School  Occupations  for  Pri¬ 
mary  Grades.  It  is  full  of  good  things  for  both 

§radedand  country  school  teachers.  Your  ad- 
ress  on  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Dept.  H,  159  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


SPANGLES&  EMB.  MATERIALS, 


[nCMk  n  for  BAQS.AND  chains,  Canyuu, 

Gold  Tbroads,  Cross  Stitob  M&teri&la, 
Iftpestrj  Silks  aod  Wools,  Lao«  Braids. 

EVERYTHING  YOU  CAN  THINK  OF  IN  THIS  LINE 

|th»t  o,n'tb«  h»  elsewheit!.  Send  stamp,  for  mall  lilt.  Est.  1860. 
PUTEB  BENDER,  ULPORTKR,  111  E.  0th  BT.,M.V. 


WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


WRITE  A  for  us  today. 

SONG  thousands 


It  may  be  worth 

_  OP  DOLLARS. 

Hayes  Music  Co.  239  Star  Bldg.  Chicago 

trhanl  Tparhpr  Wanfpd'  Energetic  man  about  2U  years 
aciiBoi  leacnei  naiuEB.  editorial  position 

in  a  publiahing  house  iattuing  miscellaneous  bookp. 
Cnnsual  opportunity.  Good  salary. — P.  O.  Box  1018. 


Ready  Shortly 


A  Nelv  Song  "Book 

Edited  by  ALYS  E.  BEN  FLEY 


Director  of  Music 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Thirty  original  songs — neber  before  published,  and 
tlventy  children  *s  classics  collected  from  all  sources 


Xyi^E  will  shortly  publish  t\vo  books — a  Song 
Ww  Primer  and  Teachers’  Manual,  by  Miss  Bentley. 

The  Song  Primer  is  beautifully  illustrated — a 
book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  lower  grade  children. 
There  are  twenty-five  sungs  without  accompaniment- 
The  M'ords  and  notes  are  in  very  large  type. 

All  the  songs  are  such  as  children  love.  They  are 
arranged  for  purposes  of  study — study  by  little  children. 

The  price  of  the  primer  is  fifty  cents  for  single  copies  : 


special  introductory  prices  on  application. 

The  Manual  is  a  larger  book.  It  contains  all  the 
songs  in  the  Primer  M'ith  accompaniments  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  lessons  on  each  song.  In  addition  there  are 
twenty -five  beautiful  songs— original  and  selected 
making  a  collection  of  fifty  of  the  best  rote  songs  yet 
produced. 

This  book  is  especially  adapted  for  the  help  of 
primary  grade  teachers. 

The  price  for  single  copies,  $1  00;  special  intro¬ 
ductory  prices  on  application. 


A.  S.  "Barnes  &■  Co  •  9  York 


of  all  Publishers.  Buy  at  Wholesale. 
Great  Reductions.  Big  Savings.  Our 
prices  are  the  same  to  every  purchaser. 
Our  Wholesale  Price,  Book  Catalogue  of 
576  pages  for  1907,  describing  over  25,000  bo  ks  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  Bibles,  Magazines,  etc.,  will  request, 

be  sent  to  your  address  absolutely  I  11 1 1  W rite  us  for  it. 

THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Establiebed  1896.  E.  W.  REYNOLUa,  Sec.  <t  Treas. 

268-268  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^^TKE  TLvCHtRl 

M0NTI1M0N 

BBOOhSJ 

K)H.HKI>t\Ky  ClU 


TtAUtER^flSa 

IMONTH^ONif 


SPECIAL  OFFER. — Teachers  Magazine,  one 

year,  and  Month  by  Month  Books,  set  in  cloth.  $4.00 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


THE 

MONTH  BY  MONTH 

BOOKS 


Here  is  a  new  up-to-date  series  of  books  of  Nature  Study  correlated  with  Read¬ 
ing,  Literature,  Language  and  Drawing  Lessons,  one  for  each  month  of  the 
year  from  September  to  June  inclusive,  based  on  the  best  and  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching,  and  useful  with  any  course  of  study.  The  authors  are 
well  known  as  experienced  ^  skilful  primary  teach- 

systematic  nature  study  jg  most  needed.  The 

country  teacher  who  wishes  to  awaken  her  pupils  to  an  interest  in  the  processes  of  nature 
will  find  in  these  volumes  a  wealth  of  suggestive  material. 


In  paper — Ten  books  in  the  series,  one  for  eaeh  month,  September  to  June,  inclusive. 
112  pages.  25  cents  each.  The  set  in  paper,  $2.25. 

In  cloth — Three  volumes.  Autumn — September,  October,  November— $1.25.  Winter 
— December,  Januar}",  February — $.125.  Spring — March,  April,  May,  June— $1.50. 
The  set  in  cloth,  $3.50. 


TEACHERS  MAGAZINE 


For  School  Entertainments 


The  Recitation,  Dialogue,  Pantomime,  Drill,  Motion  Song,  or  Play  that  you 
are  looking  for  is  probably  in  one  of  the  books  named  below.  We  are  special¬ 


ists  in  this  sort  of  material.  II 

TINY  TOT’S  SPEAKER.  By  Misses  Rook  and  Good- 
fellow.  Contains  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  only  a  few  lines  each,  expressed  in  the 
simplest  language.  For  the  wee  ones.  Paper 
binding,  15  cents. 

CHILD’S  OWN  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  and  L.  J.  Rook. 
A  collection  of  Recitations,  Motion  Songs,  Concert 
Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tableaux.  Contains  over 
one  hundred  pieces.  For  children  of  six  years. 
Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  A  superior  collection  of  Recitations  for 
little  people,  mostly  in  verse  and  ranging  in  length 
from  four  to  twenty  lines.  For  children  of  nine 
years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  and  L.  J. 
Rook.  Bright,  cheery,  wholesome  recitations  by 
the  most  popular  authors.  For  children  of  twelve 
years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  RECITATIONS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Shoemaker.  An  excellent  collection  of  fresh  and 
crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  various  needs  of 
young  people’s  entertainments.  For  children  of 
fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  DIALOGUES.  By  Clara  J.  Den¬ 
ton.  All  new  and  original.  Everything  bright  and 
fresh,  and  arranged  for  special  days  and  seasons,  as 
well  as  for  general  occasions.  For  children  of  ten 
years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  DIALOGUES.  By  Charles  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  Everything  specially  written  for  this  vol¬ 
ume.  One  of  the  best  dialogue  books  in  print. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  E.  C.  and 
L.  J.  Rook.  Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces, 
Pantomimes,  Tambourine  and  Fan  Drills,  Tableaux, 
etc.  All  specially  prepared,  directions  simple, 
everything  taking.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  E.  C.  and  L.  J.  Rook. 
Everything  specially  prepared  for  this  volume. 
Contains  Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill  and  March,  Mother 
Goose  Reception  and  Drill,  Doll  Drill,  New  Tam¬ 
bourine  Drill,  etc.  Fullest  directions.  Paper  bind¬ 
ing  25  cents. 

GOOD  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By 
Henry  Firth  Wood.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  original 
creations  of  the  compiler  and  many  of  the  others 
were  never  before  published.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

CHOICE  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  One  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  humorous  recitation  books  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Contains  many  of  the  best  humorous 
selections  in  print.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


II  Write  to  us  for  suggestions. 

CHOICE  DIALOGUES.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker 
This  is  doubtless  the  best  all-round  dialogue  book^ 
in  print,  being  adapted  as  it  is  to  the  Sunday-school 
or  day-school,  to  public  and  private  entertainments, 
and  to  young  people  or  adults.  Paper  binding  30 
cents. 

HUMOROUS  DIALOGUES  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  All  the  pieces  are  clean,  bright,  and 
taking.  They  can  be  given  on  any  ordinary  stage  or 
platform,  and  require  no  difficult  costumes.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

IDi3AL  DRILLS.  By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  En¬ 
tirely  new  and  original  drills  with  many  unique 
features.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  diagrams. 
Among  the  more  popular  are  the  Brownie,  Taper, 
Maypole,  Rainbow,  Tennis,  Easter,  Ring  and  Scarf 
Drills.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SCHOOLDAY  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.  M.  Contains  much  good  material  for  the 
young  folks  as  well  as  for  the  older  people,  and 
furnishes  a  great  range  and  diversity  of  sen¬ 
timent.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

EUREKA  ENTERTAINMENTS.  The  weary  searcher 
after  new  and  novel  material  for  entertainments 
will,  upon  seeing  this  book,  exclaim,  “  I  have  found 
it,” — found  just  what  is  wanted  for  use  in  Day- 
school,  Sunday-school,  at  Church  Socials,  Teas,  and 
other  Festivals,  or  for  Parlor  or  Fireside  Amuse¬ 
ment.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SELECT  SPEECHES  FOR  DECLAMATION.  By 
John  H.  Bechel.  A  volume  especially  prepared 
for  college  use  and  containing  a  superior  collection 
of  short  prose  extracts  from  the  leading  orators 
and  _  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

MONEY  MAKING  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  Misses 
Rook  and  Goodfellow.  The  best  way  to  raise  money 
for  benevolent  purposes  is  by  entertainments.  This 
unique  volume  contains  a  great  abundance  of  new 
material  especially  prepared  for  such  occasions. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

TABLEAUX,  CHARADES,  AND  PANTOMIMES.  The 
features  in  this  volume  are  adapted  to  Parlor  Enter¬ 
tainments,  School  and  Church  Exhibitions,  and  the 
Amateur  stage.  Much  of  the  material  was  specially 
written.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SKETCHES,  SKITS,  AND  STUNTS.  By  John  T. 
McIntyre.  This  book  contains  an  abundance  of 
the  best  amateur  and  professional  vaudeville  mater¬ 
ial.  There  are  jokes,  monologues,  dialogues,  stories 
songs,  sketches,  parodies,  and  short  farces  Paner 
binding,  30  cents.  ^ 


^  These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  they  will  be  sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price  to  any  address  ^ 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

951  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


begin  with 

OUVALlipilUnb  any  current  num¬ 
ber.  Price  SJl.OO  per  annum  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Single  copies  13  cente.  Foreign 
Postage  60  cents  per  year  extra. 

Remittances 

should  be  made  by  Post  Office  Money 
Order;  ICxpress  Money  Order;  Bank 
Draft, or  Registered  Letter,  and  should 
be  made  payable  to  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company.  Money  in  letters  not 
registered  is  at  the  risk  of  the  sender  . 
Please  do  not  send  stamps  unless  actu¬ 
ally  comnelled  to  do  so.  As  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  your  remittance  the 
date  on  the  label  of  the  first  or  second 
paper  you  receive  after  yon  remit  will 
be  changed  If  sneciai  receipt  is  wa nt- 
ed  please  enclose  2c.  stamp  for  postage. 


TEACHERS  MAGAZINE 

Fnhlished  Monthly,  September  to  June,  inclusive,  by 

4 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 
II- 15  East  24th  Street,  New  Yoik. 

16  Jefferson  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

10 1  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Entered  at  Elizabeth,  N.  ,1.  Post  Office  as  second  class  Mail  Matter 


OssiAN  Lang,  Editor. 


Discontinuances  ri  bVr 

wishing  to  stop  his  paper  must  notify 
the  publishers,  otherwise  he  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  payment  as  long  as  the  paper 
is  seat.  Subscribers  should  not  depend 
upon  their  Postmaster  or  anyone  Ise 
to  order  their  paper  sto  pped  for  them  . 

Change  of  Address  ®c”ri^- 

ers  must  notify  ns  of  any  change  in 
their  address,  giving  both  the  'ormer 
anl  present  address.  Postmasters  no 
longer  forward  papers  unless  prepaid 

TIissing  Numbers  foy^s^b*? 

scriber  fail  to  receive  his  copy  by  ohe 
tenth  day  of  any  month,  notification 
should  be  sent  ns  and  another  copy 
will  be  mailed. 

Adbertisini  "Rates 

ed  upon  application. 


To  the  Readers  of  Teachers  Magazine: 


From  the  Publishers. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 


395 


The  contest  for  a  suitable  cover  design  for  Teachers  Magazine  has  been  a  most  exciting 
one.  And  the  end  is  not  yet,  altho  no  more  designs  can  be  received.  The  final  decision  will 
be  published  on  the  cover  of  Teachers  Magazine  next  month.  The  work  of  two  pupils  is  at 
present  under  consideration  for  first  prize.  Both  are  in  the  high  school,  one  at  Minneapolis  and 
one  at  St.  Louis. 

There  have  been  many  inquiries  with  regard  to  our  pictorial  covers.  Colored  covers  are  very  ex¬ 
pensive,  so  much  so  that  no  other  educational  periodical  has  ever  attempted  to  use  them.  If  our  readers 
really  do  want  them  they  shall  have  them.  The  Japanese  picture  and  the  one  of  the  Eskimo  hunter, 
January  and  February,  appear  to  have  been  greatly 
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ROM  all 
parts  of  the 
United  States 
the  public  schools  have 
been  calling  for  DiXOn’S 
Pencils.  We  have  sold 
many  thousand  gross 
more  than  in  previous  years, 
which  is  very  gratifying,  as 
everyone  likes  to  feel  that  his  efforts  are  ap¬ 
preciated. 

Our  Solid  Crayons  were  in  demand  all  the 
time,  and  as  for  the  Big  Leads  for  freehand 
drawing  and  writing,  we  were  completely  swamped 
with  orders.  The  rush  is  over  now,  and  we  can 
supply  you  in  any  quantity  at  a  day’s  notice. 

A  change  can  be  made  at  any  time  of  the 
year  without  affecting  the  course  of  study. 

Send  i6  cents  in  stamps  for  a  sample  package. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Nervous  Disorders 


The  nerves  need  a  constant  supply  of 
phosphates  to  keep  them  steady  and 
strong.  A  deficiency  of  the  phosphates 
causes  a  lowering  of  nervous  tone, 
indicated  by  exhaustion,  restlessness, 
headache  or 


insomnia. 


Horsford’s 
Acid  Phosphate 

[  Non  •  4  Icoholi^ 


furnishes  the  phosphates  in  a  pure  and 
abundant  form.  It  supplies  the  nerve 
cells  with  health-giving  life  force,  re¬ 
pairs  waste,  restores  strength  and 
induces  refreshing  sleep  without  the 
use  of  dangerous  drugs. 

An  Ideal  TONIC  in  Nervous  Diseases. 


If  your  druggist  can’t  supply  you  we  will  send  a 
trial  size  bottle,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


R'S 


The  Original 

- MILK - 


CHOCOLATE 


D'Oery  teacher  K.no'tej.s 


the  food  value  of  edible  products.  As  a  nutritious, 
sustaining  food  Peter’s  Eating  Chocolate  has 

the  highest  value.  It  is  a  food  in  the  form  of  a 
delicious  confection.  ^  A  cake  or  two  of  Peter’s 
MilkCho  CO  late  should  be  part  of  the  lunch  of  every 
teacher  and  scholar — it  is  food  and  dessert  in  one. 


'ifoxx  nenJer  gro^  itred  of  Tefer*^! 


Lamont,  Corliss  ^  Co.,  Sole  Importers,  New  York 
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The  Joy  of  Teaching 


0" ■  'IN  February  9,  the  citizens  of  Walpole,  Mass., 
celebrated  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Dr. 
Albert  G.  Boyden,  who  for  almost  fifty 
-  J  years  has  been  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Bridgewater.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  prominent  people,  and  a  letter  was 
read  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  said,  ‘‘It  is  a  mighty  good  pre¬ 
cedent  for  any  towm  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
so  good  a  citizen.  .  .  .  The  town  does  itself 

honor  when  it  celebrates  a  life  as  long  and  as 
useful  as  this.  .  .  .  Every  community  owes 

more  to  its  teachers  than  to  almost  any  other  set 
of  men  or  women.”  Surely  Walpole  is  a  better 
place  to  live  in  for  this  Appreciation  Day.  It  is 
well  with  the  community  that  honors  its  teachers. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  only  beginning 
to  find  out  the  debt  they  owe  to  the  schools  and 
to  those  who  labor  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  It  was  not  thoughtlessness  on  their 
part  that  they  did  not  realize  their  indebtedness 
before.  Tradition,  nourished  by  schools  and 
text-books,  has  always  glorified  wars  and  warriors. 
Little  heed  has  been  given  to  the  peace-makers — 
“the  children  of  God.”  Poets  and  musicians  have 
sung  stirring  battle  hymns  and  praised  the  leaders 
in  successful  massacre.  The  peaceful  mission  of 
the  educator  has  received  no  such  recognition. 
But  it  will— some  day.  And  the  advent  of  this 
day  the  schools  can  hasten  by  training  the  young 
to  a  proper  valuation  of  the  labors  of  those  who 
teach.  The  Appreciation  Day  which  has  been 
suggested  in  these  pages  is  an  excellent  means  to 
this  end.  It  will  help  communities  to  discover 
who  are  the  truest  benefactors  of  humanity. 

Think  of  the  soldier  exulting  in  his  calling, 
thirsting  for  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  mettle. 
He  drills  daily  to  gain  fuller  command  of  his 
powers.  There  is  joy  in  the  drill.  There  is  joy 
in  the  growth.  There  is  joy  in  the  feeling  of  the 
increase  of  power.  He  hopes  for  the  time  when 
he  may  test  all  this  in  earnest.  Does  the  teacher 
rejoice  in  his  work?  Does  he  labor  day  after  day 
for  a  greater  increase  of  power  and  efficiency? 
if  he  does  he  will  be  the  greater  lesson  to  the 
community  for  it. 

There  is  joy  in  teaching.  Weary  nerves  may 
not  always  let  the  teacher  feel  the  joy.  Dimin¬ 
ished^  vitality  cannot  extract  pleasure  from 
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any  vocation.  A  hygienic  life  and  vigorous 
exercise  are  essential  conditions  to  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  life.  Given  health  and  vigor, 
there  is  no  occupation  so  near  to  the  sources  of 
human  happiness  as  teaching. 

Of  course  no  mere  hireling  can  ever  hope  to 
taste  this  joy.  Love  of  the  young  must  be  a 
sustaining  motive.  Crabbed  vision  which  mag¬ 
nifies  the  little  extravagances  of  youthful  buoy¬ 
ancy  into  criminal  acts  is  a  sure  symptom  of 
misanthropy,  and  unfits  the  teacher  for  his  work. 
A  genial  heart,  a  sympathetic  eye,  a  friendly 
hand,  a  spirit  overflowing  with  the  desire  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  young  for  a  satisfactory  life, — these  are 
the  ideal  ■  qualities  of  the  teacher’s  personality. 

Seeing  the  young  grow  from  day  to  day  is  a 
privilege  which  more  than  compensates  the 
teacher  for  the  severe  trials  incident  to  a  con¬ 
scientious  performance  of  his  labors.  Every 
heart  which  has  been  stirred  by  new  hopes  and 
new  ambitions,  every  mind  into  which  a  new  ray 
of  light  has  come,  every  new  art  acquired,  is  a 
precious  evidence  to  him  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
be.  a  teacher.  His  achievements  are  recorded 
upon  the  enduring  tablets  of  immortal  souls. 

How  can  anybody  be  discouraged  who  comes 
in  daily  contact  with  the  hopeful  lives  of  develop¬ 
ing  human  beings  ?  Every  working  hour  should 
have  its  new  joy.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
results  of  the  day  are  gone  over,  let  the  teacher 
recall  the  credit  marks  which  she  can  con¬ 
scientiously  give  herself.  There  is  almost  as 
much  danger  in  finding  fault  with  one’s  self  as 
there  is  in  finding  fault  with  others.  It  gives 
one’s  temper  a  sour  edge. 

Let  me  quote  to  you,  slightly  paraphrased,  a 
word  of  St.  Francis  which  has  helped  me  many  a 
time  to  enter  the  presence  of  my  pupils  with  a 
smile  when  the  sky  appeared  dark  and  the  world’s 
air  seemed  stifling: 

My  brother,  why  this  sad  face? 

Are  you  discouraged? 

That  concerns  only  God  and  yourself. 

Go  and  pray. 

Before  your  brothers  and  these  children  always  wear  a 
mien  full  of  joy. 

It  is  not  proper  when  one  is  in  the  service  of  God  to  be 
of  a  sullen  and  morose  countenance. 

Be  gladsome ! 

Smile! 

..  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
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School  Teaching  in  the  Olden  Times 

By  Eugenie  DeLand,  Washington,  D.  C. 

KRISTOPHER  DOCK  was  a  quaint  old 
schoolmaster,  being  one  of  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  school  instructors  in  America.  He 
taught  German,  his  native  tongue,  in  the 
Dutch  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a 
Mennonite,  sailing  from  Germany  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  about  1714.  He  had  been  drafted  for  mili¬ 
tary  duty  in  the  German  army,  but  was  dis¬ 
charged  because  of  his  religious  convictions  and 
refusal  to  bear  arms.  In  1715  he  opened  a  school 
among  the  Mennonites  on  the  Skippack,  as  he 
felt  he  was  divinely  called  to  this  occupation, 
and  continued  school  teaching  without  com¬ 
pensation. 

His  wonderful  patience  and  industry  are 
worthy  of  careful  study  and  emulation  by  the 
teachers  of  the  present  day;  and  for  the  patient 
way  he  had  in  controling  his  many  pupils  he  has 
ever  been  remembered.  Whenever  it  happened 
that  a  child  was  unruly  or  restless  he  would  ask 
of  the  class  for  a  volunteer  who  would  undertake 
the  task  of  instructing  such  a  pupil  in  the  man¬ 
ners  expected  of  him;  but  seldom  did  the  spirit 
move  any  one  to  reply  or  even  attempt  such  a 
duty;  thereupon  friend  Christopher  would  place 
the  culprit  on  the  ‘‘Punishment  Stool”  and 
direct  him  to  so  remain  and  “compose  his 
thoughts”  until  the  last  grain  of  sand  fell  thru 
the  hour-glass  placed  before  him.  Should  a 
pupil  read  his  Psalms  well,  or  spell  every  word 
right,  the  master  would  present  him  with  a 
beautiful  hand-painted  card,  and  with  .  it  a 
request  urging  his  parents  to  give  him  one  penny 
and  two  eggs  as  reward  for  his  industry.  These 
merit  cards  were  executed  elegantly  by  the  hand 
of  the  master,  many  of  which  were  very  elaborate. 
When  we  look  at  the  thousands  of  souvenir  post 
cards,  advertising  posters,  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  school  books  of  the  present  day,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  how  these  little  tokens  of  affection 
and  reward  were  cherished  by  our  forefathers; 
yet  we  know  their  value  is  assured,  for  one  was 
sold  recently  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  curio  shop,  for 
a  large  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  •  Pennypacker,  now  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  translated  all  of  Christopher 
Dock’s  works;  and  has  in  his  possession  a  very 
quaint  book  full  of  illuminated  illustrations  made 
by  schoolmasters  of  bygone  days,  as  rewards  of 
merit  for  the  obedience,  industry,  and  deport¬ 
ment  of  their  little  pupils.  In  this  remarkable 
collection  are  some  designed  and  done  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Dock.  Most  of  the  merit  cards  of  the 
olden  times  represented  wonderful  birds.  Prob¬ 
ably  these  pious  old  instructors  thought  they 
were  representing  Birds  of  Paradise;  for  no  mor¬ 
tal  eye  has  ever  gazed  on  such  birds  of  plumage. 

If  we  should  at  the  present  time  visit  some  of 
the  old  Quaker  homesteads  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
of  New  Jersey,  we  might  find,  preserved  carefully 
between  the  leaves  of  some  old  German  Bible, 
by  the  great-great-grandchildren  of  the  first  stu¬ 
dents  of  our  nation,  a  curious  collection  of  old- 
time  merit  cards  or  some  of  the  Schrifften  and 
birds  and  flowers,  which  Christopher  Dock  used 


to  paint  as  rewards  of  merit  for  his  dutiful  pupils. 
Many  of  them  are  now  as  bright  in  hue  as  they 
were  the  day  when  those  dear  old  schoolmasters 
so  carefully  designed  and  wrought  them. 

In  1750,  Christopher  Saur,  the  Germantown 
publisher,  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
well  to  get  a  written  description  of  Dock’s  method 
of  instruction,  with  a  view  to  printing  it,  in  order 
that  other  schoolmasters,  whose  gifts  were  not 
so  great,  might  be  instructed;  that  those  who 
cared  only  for  the  money  they  received  might  be 
ashamed;  and  that  parents  might  instruct  their 
children. 

Christopher  Saur  had  many  difficulties  in  ob¬ 
taining  such  a  description;  and  only  did  so  by 
the  assistance  of  Dielman  Kolb,  a  prominent 
Mennonite  minister,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Christopher  Dock’s;  for  Dock  thought  it  would 
be  “self  pride”  to  write  a  description  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  manners  in  instructing  the  young,  but  con¬ 
sented  to  do  so  on  the  assurance  from  Dielman 
Kolb  that  it  would  not  be  published  until  after 
Dock’s  death.  On  this  promise  the  pious  teacher 
consented  finally  to  compose  the  work. 

How  the  preparation  of  the  quaint  old  collec¬ 
tion  of  instructive  rules  was  accomplished  by 
“The  Friends  of  the  Common  Good,”  and  finally 
published  during  Dock’s  life-time  is  all  given  as 
translated  from  the  German  into  modern  English 
by  Governor  Pennypacker.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  and  beneficial  reading  for  teachers  to 
look  over  this  volume. 

The  quaint  old  German  pamphlet  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  German  in  1770,  and  was  the  first  book 
of  manners  issued  from  a  press  in  America.  It  is 
a  very  accurate  classification  of  school  manage¬ 
ment.  It  tells  how  he  received  the  children  in 
school;  how  to  keep  the  children  from  talking 
and  keep  them  quiet;  and  how  to  treat  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  love  that  they  might  both  love  and 
fear  their  teacher.  This  old  pamphlet  closes 
with  100  rules  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  chil¬ 
dren  at  all  times  and  of  all  ages. 

The  classification  began  with: 

THE  MORNING  HOUR. 

Dear  child,  accustom  yourself  to  awaken  at  the  right 
time  in  the  morning,  without  being  called;  as  soon  as 
you  are  awake  get  out  of  bed  without  delay.  Do  not  eat 
your  morning  bread  along  the  road,  or  in  the  school; 
but  ask  your  parents  to  give  it  to  you  at  home;  and 
then  get  your  books  together  and  come  to  school  at  the 
right  time. 

THE  EVENING  HOUR. 

After  the  evening  meal  do  not  sit  down  in  a  corner  to 
sleep,  but  perform  your  evening  devotions  with  singing, 
praj^er,  or  reading  before  going  to  bed.  Before  going  to 
sleep  consider  how  you  have  spent  the  day,  thank  God 
for  His  blessings;  pray  to  Him  for  the  forgiveness  of  your 
sins,  and  commend  yourself  to  His  merciful  protection. 

.\T  MEAL  TIME. 

Before  going  to  the  table,  where  there  are  strangers, 
comb  and  wash  yourself  very  carefully.  During  the 
grace  do  not  let  your  hands  hang  toward  the  earth  or 
keep  moving  them  about;  but  let  them,  with  your  eyes, 
be  directed  to  God.  At  the  table  sit  very  straight  and 
still;  do  not  wabble  with  your  stool,  and  do  not  lay 
your  arms  on  the  table.  Put  your  knife  and  fork  upon 
the  right,  and  your  bread  on  the  left  side.  * 


Technique  by  Means  of  the  Song 

By  Alys  E,  Bentley,  Washington,  D.  C. 


N  the  January  number  of  Teachers 
Magazine  we  began  this  series  of  lessons 
^on  the  study  of  musical  technique  thru 
the  song.  Let  us  hope  that  by  this  the 
third  lesson,  we  are  all  persuaded  of  the  value 
of  this  method  of  musical  technique,  and  are 
committed  to  its  practice.  Just  a  final  word  of 
caution,  concerning  this  same  practice:  You 
cannot  hope  to  judge  results  fairly  unless  you 
confine  your  technical  drill  strictly  to  the  song. 
Break  away  once  and  forever  from  the  old  habit 
of  doing  isolated  time  drill,  or  of  basing  interval 
drill  upon  the  scale. 

Relegate  to  the  rubbish 
methods  the  traditional  scale 
drill,  and  confine  your  tech¬ 
nical  study  strictly  to  the 
language  of  music,  which  is 
the  song.  The  right  ob¬ 
servation  work,  of  the  right 
songs,  is  the  only  logical  basis 
for  sight-reading  for  little 
children.  In  singing  we  find 
that  kind  of  thinking  which 
may  be  classed  as  an  intu¬ 
itional  activity  resulting  from 
habit,  rather  than  as  purely 
thought  activity.  The  child’s 
intuitive  musical  sense  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  symbol  representation, 
without  much  conscious  in¬ 
tellectual  effort.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  give  him  the  song, 
and  trust  to  his  being  able 
to  bring  law  and  order  out 
of  the  more  or  less  frag¬ 
mentary  study  of  his  first 
lessons.  Let  the  child  see 
what  he  sings,  and  sing  what 
he  sees,  for,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  the  master  music¬ 
ians,  “To  learn  to  read  music 
one  must  hear  with  his  eyes, 
and  see  with  his  ears.” 

In  trying  to  estimate  the 
measure  of  your  success  with 
this  observation  work  in 
terms  of  “reading  music,”  be 
content  to  await  with  pa¬ 
tience  the  results  of  the  ob¬ 
servation  work.  Let  us  have 
no  returning  to  the  scale  for 
a  part  of  the  drill;  rather 
let  us  stand  firmly  by  the 
proposition  that  the  obser¬ 
vation  work  based  on  the 
song  will  yield  results  fully 
justifying  its  replacing  the 
traditional  methods  of  song 
technique. 

Every  song  must  first  be 
taught  by  note.  The  syl¬ 


lables  may  be  taught  by  rote  as  a  second  verse 
of  the  song. 

By  this  time  you  can  begin  to  get  individual 
singing.  No  matter  how  crude  the  first  efforts 
of  the  child  in  individual  singing,  these  efforts 
should  be  encouraged.  Only  too  often  do  we  lose 
that  spontaneous  eagerness  to  try  alone,  which 
very  little  children  manifest  in  their  first  years 
at  school,  and  I  fear  this  loss  may  be  directly 
traced,  in  most  cases,  to  some  thoughtless  com¬ 
ment  or  criticism  which  has  made  the  child  self- 
conscious.  It  is  the  effort,  rather  than  result 
that  we  are  working  for  now,  so,  as  you  sing  the 
different  measures,  let  different  pupils  come  up 


heap  of  outgrown 


A  Japanese  Children’s  Song. 

Translated  by  Maude  Madden,  Sendai,  Japan. 
Illustrated  by  Mr.  Wantabe,  a  Sendai  artist. 
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to  the  blackboard  and  point  them  out. 
Then;  in  the  spirit  of  the  game,  let 
different  children,  in  turn;  take  your 
place,  singing  different  measures,  other 
pupils  pointing  out  the  measures  sung. 
If  a  child  makes  a  mistake  in  singing 
his  measures,  do  not  correct  him,  but 
sing  the  measures  for  him,  that  he  may 
get  them  correctly  by  imitation.  We 
will  suppose  that  you  have  the  “Snow 
Birds”  on  the  blackboard,  and  that  in 
copying  the  song  you  have  carefully 
preserved  the  form  of  the  song  as  it 
appears  in  this  number  of  Teachers 
Magazine.*  Now  sing  the  first  measure, 
letting  different  children  find  and  point 
out  the  two  measures  corresponding 
to  the  notes  sung;  in  like  manner  sing 
the  ninth,  the  second,  the  tenth,  the 
third,  the  eleventh,  or  indeed  any 
measure  of  the  song,  different  children 
pointing  to  the  one  or  more  measures 
corresponding  to  the  notes  sung. 

Compare  the  fourth  and  sixteenth 
measures,  explaining  the  dotted  half¬ 
note,  which  has  three  beats  in  this  time. 

Sing  and  compare  the  eighth  and 
twelfth  measures,  the  ninth  and  thir¬ 
teenth;  the  tenth  and  fourteenth,  the 
eleventh  and  fifteenth  measures. 

The  children  may  count  the  song 
while  .he  teacher  points.  Different 
childix  1  may  sing  measures  of  their 
choice,  other  children  finding  the 
, measures.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
individual  singing. 

In  the  “Dancing  Song”*  we  have  a 
fine  opportunity  to  teach  the  com¬ 
parative  values  of  the  quarter  and 
eighth  notes,  but  this  should  be  done 
artfully,  and  not  too  consciously.  Sing, 
the  children  pointing,  the  first  measure. 
Compare  the  second  and  sixth  measures, 
the  third  and  seventh,  the  fourth  and 
eighth  measures.  Count  and  sing  the 
first  measure,  and  compare  this,  count¬ 
ing,  with  measures  containing  quarter 
notes.  Arrange  your  school  to  sing  the 
song  antiphonally,  half  the  school  sing¬ 
ing  the  measures  containing  the  eighth 
notes  and  dotted  half-note,  and  the 
other  half  singing  only  the  measures 
containing  quarter  notes. 

Clap  the  song;  while  the  children 
count  it.  Reverse  the  order,  counting 
while  the  children  clap. 

You  will  find  that  all  of  these  motor 
activities  are  stimulating  the  child’s 
thinking,  and  that  the  mere  act  of 
running  to  the  board  to  point  a  measure, 
or  the  rhythmic  clapping  of  a  song  is 
a  means  of  his  acquiring  accurate  and 
enduring  sense  perceptions  of  these 
musical  elements. 

*  On  page  443  of  this  number  will  be  found 
the  music  of  the  song  of  “Snow  Birds’’ 
and  of  the  “Dancing  Song,’’  printed  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  Miss  Bentley. 
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bout  the  sky ;  And  all  a-round  I  heard  you  pass  Like  la-dies  skirts  a - 

self  you  hid.  I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call,  I  could  not  see  your- 

young  or  old  ?  Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree,  Or^just  a  stronger 
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English  Composition  in  the  Grammar 

Grades.  VIII 

By  Harriet  E.  Peet,  Chicago. 


The  Method  of  the  Recitation. 

COMMON  method  for  the  English  recita¬ 
tion  is  the  one  where  the  teacher  reads 
the  compositions  of  the  class  and  further 
occupies  the  time  by  asking  leading  ques¬ 
tions,  or  by  giving  her  own  criticisms.  She  may 
be  the  best  reader  in  the  class,  and  is  almost 
always  the  best  critic,  but  somehow  or  other  she 
fails  to  get  the  best  results  possible.  The  pupils 
take  a  passive  attitude  of  mind,  and  lose  their 
originality,  independence,  and  enthusiasm. 

The  aim  of  the  recitation  is  not  only  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  principles  of  composition  and 
other  subject  matter,  but  student  reaction  to  the 
same.  It  may  be  legitimate  to  deluge  a  class 
with  facts,  principles,  and  illustrations,  but  this 
is  not  sufficient.  We  must  all  acknowledge 
that,  just  as  the  successful  meeting  is  the  one  in 
which  we  ourselves  take  part,  the  successful  reci¬ 
tation,  from  the  child’s  point  of  view,  is  the  one 
to  which  he  has  contributed,  and  toward  which 
he  has  felt  some  responsibility.  Our  mental  life 
is  so  inwrought  with  our  motor  systems,  that  we 
do  not  fully  know  a  thing  until  we  have  given 
it  some  physical  expression.  For  this  reason 
the  teacher  must  subordinate  herself  to  her  class 
and  let  them  take  the  work  upon  themselves. 
The  students  should,  as  far  as  possible,  not  only 
find  their  own  subject  matter,  compose  and  read 
their  own  papers,  but  conduct  that  which  is 
their  chief  means  of  growth,  the  criticism  of  their 
own  writing.  With  this  method  the  work  will 
be  approached  from  the  students’  point  of  view, 
and  the  recitation-room  be  transformed  into  that 
which  is  the  aim  of  our  times,  a  democratic 
institution. 

The  work  must  come  from  student  initiative, 
but  in  this  the  teacher  has  an  exceedingly  impor¬ 
tant  part  to  play.  Hers  is  the  subtle  influence 
that  is  behind  the  work.  Without  seeming  to 
do  so  she  inspires,  encourages,  and  defines  the 
work,  giving  it  its  tone  and  scope.  From  her 
point  of  view  the  recitation  must  be  a  happy 
social  time  for  the  children,  a  time  to  which  they 
bring  the  best  of  their  thoughts  and  experience 
for  mutual  exchange.  She  is  not  a  judge  with 
victims  before  her,  whom  she  is  to  condemn  for 
the  least  deviation  from  a  straight  and  narrow 
path.  She  is  rather  the  wise  counselor  who 
encourages  all  effort,  who  aims  to  point  out  the 
successes,  and  to  hold  before  her  class  the  things 
which  are  worthy  of  imitation. 

She  is  willing  to  trust  to  nature  for  the  grad¬ 
ual  elimination  of  some  faults,  but  yet  she  has 
very  definite  plans.  Altho  she  is  able  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  herself  in  the  regular  recitation,  she  does 
not  hesitate  to  take  the  full  period,  now  and 
then,  in  order  to  talk  over  the  planting  of  gardens, 
the  city  improvement  plans,  or  the  kind  of  books 
to  read.  If  something  in  literature,  such  as 


“Sohrab  and  Rustum,”  for  example,  is  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  composition  work  for  a  few  weeks; 
she  will  take  two  or  three  days  to  go  over  the  work 
with  the  class,  that  they  may  get  it  in  its  entirety. 
Further,  she  watches  to  see  what  points  in  tech¬ 
nique  the  class  needs,  and  she  loses  no  opportunity 
to  make  them  clear  to  the  children. 

The  teacher  does  not  forget  that  the  rnemor- 
izing  of  good  bits  of  literature  reflects  directly 
on  the  composition  work.  The  ear  becomes 
sensitive  to  the  sound  of  things,  and  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  greatly  enriched.  She  trains  the  children 
in  logical  thinking.  It  is  not  the  careful  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  rule  or  principle  which  makes  a  mat¬ 
ter  clear  to  the  child’s  mind,  but  the  discovery 
of  a  thing  for  himself  directly  from  the  field  of 
his  own  experience.  As  occasions  arise,  she  leads 
the  children  to  make  their  own  inference  from 
observations.  The  continual  formulation  of  these 
from  day  to  day  gives  the  student  a  habit  of  clear 
thinking,  and  an  accumulation  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation. 

Teachers  and  pupils  co-operate  to  give  the 
recitation  period  its  general  character.  The 
actual  program,  however,  will  differ  from  time 
to  time.  The  teacher  must  find  that  which  is 
adapted  to  her  own  personality,  her  class,  and 
the  subject  in  mind.  The  following  throw  the 
burden  of  work  upon  the  students,  and  may  be 
found  in  some  ways  suggestive,  particularly  to 
those  teachers  who  have  large  groups  of  children 
in  their  classes. 

A  Recitation  for  Daily  Themes. 

If  a  class  has  reached  a  degree  of  independence 
in  their  work,  they  may  write  one-page  themes 
during  their  study  periods  or  at  home,  and  have 
them  on  their  desks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recitation,  ready  for  use.  Eight  or  ten  pupils 
at  a  time  pass  to  the  front  of  the  room,  and  read 
their  papers,  while  two  or  three  more  are  putting 
their  compositions  on  the  blackboard.  The  chil¬ 
dren  take  ten  or  twelve  minutes  to  hear  and 
criticise  the  work  given  orally,  and  then  turn 
their  attention  to  the  blackboard  work.  Upon 
this  they  comment,  and  from  it  they  draw  infer¬ 
ences  and  formulate  rules. 

If  this  work  is  skilfully  managed;  the  class  will 
have  heard  from  the  majority  of  its  members 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  This  leaves 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  for  the  giving  of 
poems  committed  to  memory,  for  news  items, 
and  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  matter  for 
the  next  day. 

If  the  class  is  slow  or  immature,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  supervise  the  writing  of  the  com¬ 
positions,  the  teacher  may  begin  the  period  by 
a  few  words  that  will  start  the  children  to  think¬ 
ing.  She  then  gives  them  ten  minutes  for  writ¬ 
ing,  and  the  fifteen  that  follow,  for  blackboard 
and  oral  criticism. 
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The  Student  Recitation. 

Occasionally  there  comes  a  time  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  work  where  an  oral  discussion  can  be  han¬ 
dled  with  profit.  If  the  subject  is  one  that  is 
interesting  to  the  children,  they  will  be  able  to 
conduct  the  recitation  themselves.  One  child 
takes  the  floor,  and  after  asking  a  question,  calls 
upon  different  members  to  express  their  opinions. 
She  asks  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ 
from  those  that  have  been  expressed,  and  then 
gets  a  consensus  by  a  show  of  hands  from  the 
other  members.  The  pupil  standing  finds  out 
who  else  has  a  question,  and  then  gives  up  the 
floor  to  him. 

In  these  discussions  it  is  well  to  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  observe  two  rules:  No  child  who  has  once 
spoken  is  to  be  called  upon  until  all  the  other 
members  of  the  class  have  been  heard  from, 
excepting  as  a  last  resort;  no  child  is  to  speak 
without  permission. 

Work  of  this  sort  helps  to  give  the  children 
power  to  think  on  their  feet,  and  fluency  in  ex¬ 
pression,  as  well  as  training  their  judgment  and 
giving  them  self-control.  The  question  selected 
must  be  one  upon  which  the  students  are  well 
informed. 

The  Co-operative  Recitation. 

In  writing  a  drama  where  two  or  three  chil¬ 
dren  are  working  in  one  scene,  the  room  may  be 
divided  into  groups,  which  may  be  allowed  to  work 
quietly  together.  This  creates  some  confusion, 
but  if  the  class  is  small,  and  in  good  working 
order,  the  work  will  be  very  profitable.  The 
class  outlines  the  story  to  be  dramatized  by 


scenes,  and  these  scenes  are  assigned  to  different 
groups.  The  children  work  together  and  then 
submit  their  results  to  the  class  for  criticism. 
The  children  put  their  work  upon  the  black¬ 
board  and  the  class  works  the  scenes  over  into 
a  simplified  play.  This  will  take  more  than  one 
recitation  period. 

Story-telling  may  also  be  managed  in  this  way. 
The  class  is  divided  into  groups,  with  two  or 
three  entertainers  in  each  group.  The  groups 
go  to  different  parts  of  the  room  and  listen  to 
anecdotes  and  short  stories.  The  teacher  cir¬ 
culates  from  one  group  to  another  while  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  telling  their  stories.  The  members  of 
a  group  try  to  help  the  story-teller;  first,  by 
giving  their  courteous  attention,  and  then,  after 
the  class  is  again  seated,  by  giving  their  criti¬ 
cisms.  These  aim,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  ap¬ 
preciative. 

The  Good-Time  Recitation. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  definite  program  of  work 
so  that  the  students  will  have  the  advantage  of 
a  regular  routine.  This  is  economical  of  time 
and  energy.  But  occasionally  it  pays  to  set 
aside  the  more  strenuous  part  of  the  work,  and 
to  take  the  time  for  enjoyment.  When  these 
times  come,  the  period  can  be  given  up  to  story¬ 
telling,  games  that  are  profitable,  or  the  children 
may  bring  a  number  of  papers  to  class  and  read 
what  they  consider  their  best  ones.  The  class 
calls  upon  the  different  members  from  whom 
they  would  like  to  hear;  or  the  popers  ere  ex¬ 
changed,  and  those  read  who  think  they  have 
found  a  particularly  good  paper. 
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Our  School  Out  of  Doors 

By  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Stamford,  Conn. 


NEVER  could  see  any  more  reason  for 
searching  in  March  for  signs  of  spring, 
than  in  December  for  signs  of  January. 
The  here  and  the  now  are  always  sufficient 
for  the  true  naturalists.  Every  season,  every 
month,  every  day  is  sufficient  to  itself.  Spring 
is  no  more  than  any  other  season — it  has  its 
peculiar  charms,  but  so  has  winter.  And  March 
is  even  more  of  an  appendage  to  winter  than  it 
is  a  harbinger  of  spring.  So,  in  your  outings 
this  month,  do  not  forget  to  study  the  waning 
cold,  for  you  will  find  more  of  that  than  of  the 
waxing  warmth.  Let  us  not  be  more  impatient 
for  the  coming  of  spring  than  we  are  regretful  for 
the  passing  of  winter. 

But  perhaps  you  argue  that  it  is  the  same 
thing.  It  is  not;  it  is  the  point  of  view,  and 
that  is  the  all-important  point  in  nature  study. 

Among  the  many  things  to  be  examined  for 
their  own  sake  in  March,  are  the  bark  and  buds 
of  trees.  They  are  never  more  interesting. 

Our  class  has  taken  especial  interest  in  noting 
the  forms  of  bark.  A  notch  was  cut  in  a  tree 
to  show  the  annual  layers  of  the  woody  cylinder, 
outside  of  that  the  cambium  layer,  and  outside 
of  this  again  the  cork-like  covering  known  as 
bark.  It  is  evident  then  that  the  growth  of  the 
tree  is  not  on  the  outside,  but  just  beneath  this 
brittle,  corky  layer.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  this 
covering  must  expand  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  increasing  diameter  of  the  woody  cylinder. 
As  the  bark  is  not  elastic  and  has  no  ability  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  increasing  size  of  the  tree,  the 
result  is  a  continuous  catastrophe,  in  a  series  of 
miniature  bark-quakes,  if  such  a  word  may  be 
coined.  But  the  cause  of  these  ‘‘quakes”  is 
different  from  that 
of  earthquakes,  as 
they  are  the  result 
of  an  outwardly 
directed  pressure, 
rather  than  a  wrink¬ 
ling  and  folding  of 
the  surface  due  to 
the  subsidence  of  a 
support. 

The  bark  tissues 
are  subjected  to  a 
constant  tension 
from  this  outwardly 
directed  force,  and 
are  constantly  yield¬ 
ing  in  a  series  of 
small,  yet  severe, 
fractures.  These  are 
produced  so  slowly 
that  they  are  not 
perceptible  in  the 
act.  but  the  results 
are  easily  seen  and 
are  interesting. 

It  is  well,  occasion¬ 
ally,  to  make  an 
t‘Oh,  my!” statement 


before  the  class.  (Some  minds  are  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  they  crave  frequent  shocks.  Steady, 
commonplace  progress  seems  not  enough.) 

So  I  gave  the  ‘‘blow”  when  I  told  them  that 
the  outward  pressure  within  the  growing  trunk 
is  about  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  almost 
as  much  as  that  within  the  boiler*of  a  stationary 
engine. 

i‘Why!  I  should  think  the  tree  would  explode, 
— that  the  wood  wouldn’t  be  strong  enough  to 
bear  it,”  exclaimed  the  Impulsive  Member  of 
the  class.  Of  course,  that  created  a  laugh 
and  for  a  moment  the  Impulsive  Member  felt 
that  she  was  in  the  wrong,  and  was  chagrined 
by  her  thoughtless  exclamation. 

i‘That  is  exactly  what  does  happen,”  I  ex¬ 
plained,  “and  to-day  we  will  study  the  ‘wrecks’.” 

Before  the  corky  layer  is  very  thick,  when  the 
bark  is  mostly  cambium,  there  are  but  few 
wrecks,  as  we  may  observe  in  the  younger  twigs, 
where  the  bark  has  not  become  “too  old  to  change 
its  habits.”  There  it  conforms  smccthlj^  to 
changing  conditions,  but  this  adaptation  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  as  the  branch  grows 
larger.  In  the  more  mature  trunks  the  fractures 
are  strongly  marked.  The  outer  layers  are  dead 
and  long  ago  passed  the  time  for  growth  and 
adaptation,  but  the  world  never  waits  for  the 
old  fellows.  They  must  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstances,  get  out  of  the  way  or  be  wrecked. 
Badly  fractured  is  this  bark  of  the  chestnut. 
Getting  out  of  the  way  in  huge,  long  strips  is 
the  old  material  of  the  “shagbark”  hickory.  In 
the  beech  is  a  constant  adaptation  to  new  con¬ 
ditions.  Here  is  a  tree  at  least  seventy  years 
old,  smooth  and  still  growing  at  the  surface. 


The  Catkins  of  the  Alders  as  a  Memory  of  Winter. 
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Hazel  Catkins  and  Pussy  Willows  in  the  Last  of  March. 


The  Catkins  of  Alders  as  a  Prophecy  of  Summer. 


The  beech  combines; 
in  a  most  refreshing 
manner,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  age  with 
the  appearance  of 
youth.  That  is  why 
the  beech  is  my 
favorite  tree.  The 
bark  on  this  huge 
trunk  is  almost  as 
youthful  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  on  that 
chestnut’s  last  year’s 
twig.  It  is  so  attrac¬ 
tive,  that  it  is  an 
irresistible  tempta¬ 
tion  for  the  jack¬ 
knife.  No  other  tree 
is  so  frequently  cov¬ 
ered  with  initials; 
entangled  hearts  and 
lover’s  hieroglyphics. 

Sometimes  the 
bark,  especially  of 
fruit  trees,  becomes 
so  dense  and  strong 
as  to  be  hide¬ 
bound”  and  the 
trunk  cannot  expand. 

This  arises  from  a 
variety  of  conditions; 
all  of  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  youth 
grows  too  fast  for 
old  age.  Under  such 
conditions  the  horti¬ 
culturist  applies  soap; 
lye,  or  some  other 
material  to  soften  the 
bark.  If  this  gentle 
suasion  fails  to  make 
crusty  old  age  give 
way,  he  resorts  to 
force. 

With  a  strong 
sharp  knife  he  slits 
the  bark  along  the 
entire  length  of  the 
trunk.  This  is  done 
in  the  spring  when 
new  life  is  coming 
into  power,  and  at 
first  the  slit  is  not 
conspicuous,  but  it 
is  efficient.  It  soon 
widens  and  the  space 
becomes  filled  by 
new  growth. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  strictly  nature  study  to 
inquire  of  a  pupil  if  he  had  never  seen  “hide¬ 
bound”  age  in  the  church,  the  community,  or 
the  educational  world  when'  new  things  were 
coming  along.  And  he  replied,  “I  suppose  you 
would  call  that  human  nature  ‘barking.’  ” 

“Yes,”  I  agreed,  and  I  add  loud  enough  for  you 
to  hear,  “I’ve  noticed  here  and  there  a  good  deal 
of  “hidebound  bark”  in  certain,  antiquated, 
educational  trees  that  were  trying  to  hold  down 


a  lot  of  new  things — nature  study  not  excepted. 
Most  trees  of  this  kind  adapt  themselves  with 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  persuasion  to  the 
growing  conditions.  Others  require  much  mol¬ 
lifying  by  soft  soap,  or  transforming  lye,  while 
occasionally  there  are  trees  so  hopeless  as  to  be 
affected  by  nothing  less  than  a  surgical  operation 
radically  performed ! 

The  Observant  Pupil  remarked,  “You  see  a  lot 
of  human  nature  in  nature.” 
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need  it. 

It  was  difficult 
for  the  Thoughtful 
Pupil  to  think  of 
literal  bark.  The 
parallel  with  human 
nature  seemed  to  be 
uppermost  in  his 
mind. 

“I  suppose  you 
would  call  that  the 
Extreme  Re¬ 
former. ’’ 

I  agreed.  It 
suggests  the  faddist, 
whose  zeal  has  no 
balance  wheel  and 
runs  away  with 
him.  In  the  end  his 
speed  injures  him. 
He  tears  himself  to 
pieces.  Note  the 
tree.  For  me  there  is 
too  much  sycamore; 
it  is  too  conspicu¬ 
ous;  it  needs  more 
clothing.  That  it 
learns  to  put  this 
on,  once  a  year,  is 
consoling  and  sug¬ 
gestive. 

The  ring  of  new 
tissue  that  closes 
a  wound  is  a  most 
interesting  study. 

And  I  replied,  “Perhaps  that  is  because  In  time  the  gap  is  completely  filled.  The 
it  is  easier  than  to  see  nature  in  human  nature.”  more  regular  the  wound  the  more  rapid  is  the 
At  the  pupils’  puzzled  look  I  explained  in  detail,  healing. 


A. — “Getting  out  of  the  way  in 
huge,  long  strips  is  the  old 
material  of  the  ‘shagbark’  hickory.” 


B. — “The  beech  combines,  in  a  most  refresh¬ 
ing  manner,  the  experience  of  age  with 
the  appearance  of  youth.” 


A. — “Badly  fractured  is  this  bark  B.— The  White  Oak.  “The  oak  strikes  a 

of  the  Chestnut.”  ‘happy  medium,’  and  sheds  bark  so  grad¬ 

ually  that  it  never  seems  too  new  nor  too 
old,  but  just  properly  adjusted.” 


For  you;  reader; 
perhaps  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  growth 
and  change,  in 
nature,  take  the 
lead  and  all  else 
gives  way  to  them. 
But  the  reverse  is 
sometimes  more 
conspicuous  than' 
anything  else  in 
human  affairs — 
educational  not  ex¬ 
cepted. 

But  we  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  bark. 
The  oak  strikes  a 
“happy  medium,” 
and  sheds  its  bark 
so  gradually  that  it 
never  seems  too  new 
nor  too  old,  but  just 
properly  adjusted. 
At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  is  the  syca¬ 
more  which  appears 
to  shed  its  bark  too 
profusely,  and  at  a 
season  when  the 
tree  seems  most  to 
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To  search  for  a  perfectly  cylindrical  tree  is  in¬ 
structive.  Can  you  find  one?  If  not,  why  not? 

You  will  be  aided  in  answering  this  question 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  annual  rings  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree  recently  felled.  We  can  learn 
much  of  trees  by  visiting  the  wood  choppers  and 
studying  the  results  of  their  work.  A  large  tree 
just  fallen  will  afford  material  for  an  afternoon’s 
study.  Note  where  the  lichens  and  the  mosses 
grow.  Peer  closely  into  the  crevices  of  the  bark 
for  insects  and  for  their  eggs.  With  the  fallen 
tree  the  class  may  imitate  nuthatch,  woodpecker, 
chickadee,  or  brown  creeper,  and  run  to  and  fro 
along  its  length,  examining  trunk  and  branches 
with  the  care  of  a  naturalist. 

But  March,  we  have  said,  is  the  follower  of 
winter  no  less  than  the  forerunner  of  spring. 
What  has  the  winter  done?  Answer  that  by  a 
study  of  ravines,  brook  banks  (especially  by  look¬ 
ing  at  them  from  the  middle  of  the  stream),  the 
overhanging  edges  of  railroad  cuts,  and  even  the 
rills  that  trickle  by  the  roadside.  In  these  places 
we  shall  learn  that  geology  and  physiography 
were  as  active  this  winter  as  they  were  ages  ago, 
just  as  they  are  to-day  as  much  as  any  day  in  the 
past  winter.  Our  March  day  is  more  retrospec¬ 
tive  than  prospective.  We  see  in  it  vastly  more 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  winter  than 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  coming  summer.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  prophetic  signs  that  we  must 
not  overlook.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month, 
there  appear  on  the  willows,  birches,  alders,  and 
hazels,  those  soft  and  furry  catkins  that  the 
children  so  much  love,  and  that  so  effectively 
bear  us  of  mature  years  back  to  childhood’s  days 
in  the  spring,  when  all  nature  then  is  new.  For¬ 
tunate  is  it  for  us  if  we  can  renew  our  youth.  The 
twigs  of  maples  and  willows  assume  a  deeper  tint. 
The  maple  buds  are  growing  redder.  The  honey¬ 
bees  hasten  into  the  swamp  to  visit  them,  and  the 
skunk  cabbage,  that  earliest  and  most  odoriferous 
of  all  the  plants  that  leap  out  of  the  earth  at  the 
first  call  of  the  spring  sun. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  there 
is  the  fascinating  search  for  insects  under  up¬ 
turned  stones  and  branches.  As  soon  as  the  ice 
is  off  the  pond,  the  net  should  be  plied  among  the 
decaying  leaves  and  algae  near  the  shore.  It  will 
capture  innumerable  forms  of  insects  and  of 
microscopic  life.  The  grass  is  daily  growing 
greener,  especially  beside  the  springs  and  in  the 
sluggish  streams  of  the  lowlands.  Microscopical 
hunting  is  at  its  best.  If  you  own  a  compound 
microscope,  the  days  are  never  long  enough — all 
too  soon  the  clock  strikes  one,  two,  in  the  morning. 

Our  class  gathers,  on  faith,  enough  material 
from  various  small  springs  to  fill  a  variety  of  bot¬ 
tles.  Then  what  pleasure  in  the  evening,  to  ex¬ 
plore  with  a  glass  tube  some  choice,  particular 
corner,  that  may  supply  nothing,  or  a  strange 
creature  new  to  science. 

The  frogs  are  awake  after  their  long  ‘‘sleep” 
in  the  mud.  The  birds  from  our  viewpoint  are 
not  migrating.  They  did  that  in  the  autumn 
when  they  went  South.  They  are  now  returning 
home,  for  home  is  the  nest.  This  is  their  own, 
their  native  land. 


The  barred  owl  and  the  phoebe — and  do  not 
let  us  forget  that  more  lovable  bird,  the  farmyard 
hen — have  begun  their  nesting.  The  ok-a-lees 
of  the  red-winged  blackbirds  are  heard  toward 
the  last  of  the  month. 

The  painted  turtle  is  making  its  appearance 
by  the  streams  and  ponds. 

School  Gardens. 

By  A.  L.  C.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

When  the  spring  of  the  year  comes,  we  all  feel 
tired.  The  children  are  tired  as  well  as  the 
teacher.  The  hardest  thing  to  do  is  to  find  some 
way  to  interest  the  children  for  the  last  weeks  of 


school.  Here  the  school  garden  serves  a  splendid 
purpose,  aside  from  its  broader  educational 
effects.  Children  love  to  dig  in  dirt.  And  there 
are  ever  so  many  other  interesting  things  to  be 
done.  What  with  planting,  watering,  and  weed- 
ng  and  other  activities  there  is  not  a  minute 


left  for  feeling  tired.  Besides,  there  is  the  gain 
for  health.  Once  the  school  garden  is  under 
way  the  pale  faces  of  the  children  who  have  been 
too  closely  at  work  on  their  books  during  the 
winter  months,  soon  get  their  color  back.  Here 
are  a  few  pictures  showing  some  happy  first  grade 
children  at  work  in  the  school  garden. 


Children  of  Other  Lands 

By  Dorothy  Wells,  N.  H. 


Wee  Folk  of  Japan. 

think  that  our  American  homes  are  the 
cosiest  and  prettiest  in  the  world;  but  to 
a  child  of  Japan  they  would  seem  very 
^  ■  tiresome.  Our  houses  are  always  the 
same,  while  a  Japanese  house  may  be  changed 
every  day.  From  without,  a  house  in  Japan 
might  be  taken  for  a  large  black  barn.  Inside 
but  let  us  go  in  and  see.  First,  we  must  leave 
our  shoes  at  the  entrance  hall,  on  a  platform 
built  above  ground.  Little  Miss  Haru,  who 
accompanies  us,  meanwhile  slips  her  feet  from 
her  sandals  with  one  slight  movement  of  each 
foot,  and  then  waits  patiently  while  we  unbutton 
and  pull  off  what  she  considers  our  hideous  shoes. 

A  screen  door  slides  back  as  soon  as  we  are  ready, 
and  we  step  in — it  may  be,  to  a  large  room  fifty 
feet  square,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  house. 

I  say  may  be,  for,  if  it  is  early  in  the  morning, 
we  are  likely  to  walk  into  a  bedroom  instead,  or 
into  a  little  boudoir,  where  the  mistress  of  the 
house  sits  embroidering.  It  all  depends  on  what 
kind  of  a  room  is  wanted.  The  apartments  are 
divided  from  one  another  by  screens  in  place  of 
plaster  walls.  The  screens  slide  in  little  grooves 
in  the  ceiling,  so  the  whole  house  may  be  thrown 
into  one  large  room,  or  may  be  divided  in  any  way 
the  inmates  fancy  at  the  time.  The  panels  form¬ 
ing  the  sides  consist  of  little  panes  of  paper, 
where  we  would  use  glass. 

The  furniture  is  simple.  No  chairs  are  needed, 
for  the  Japanese  sit  cross-legged  on  the  floor, 
and  every  child  must  learn  how  to  sit  down  and 
get  up  gracefully,  as  well  as  learn  how  to  remain 
sitting  on  the  feet  for  a  long  time  without  becom¬ 
ing  tired.  Of  course,  if  there  are  no  chairs,  they 
would  have  no  use  for  tables;  and  the  Japanese 
consider  it  vulgar  to  have  rnany  ornaments  about 
the  room.  The  pieces  of  bric-a-brac  are  kept  in  a 
cabinet,  and  every  morning  one  is  selected  and 
taken  out  for  the  day.  A  vase  of  fresh  flowers  is 
also  placed  on  the  stand  each  morning.  It  is  the 
duty  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house  to 
gather  and  arrange  these  flowers.  The  Japanese 
idea  is  to  have  leaves  and  blossoms  look  as  if  they 
were  growing,  and  the  tasteful  arrangement  re¬ 
quires  so  much  skill  that  girls  have  a  special 
teacher  to  instruct  them  in  the  art. 

The  floors  are  covered  with  soft,  thick  rugs. 
As  shoes  are  never  worn  in  the  house  these  rugs 
are  always  clean  and  comfortable  to  sit  upon. 
At  night  they  are  used  for  beds.  When  the  time 
for  retiring  comes,  a  part  of  the  large  room  is 
partitioned  off  for  a  bedroom;  the  would-be 
sleeper  takes  a  blanket  from  a  cupboard  in  the  wall, 
rolls  himself  up  in  it  on  the  rug  and  is  soon  asleep. 

When  a  little  Japanese  baby  is  born,  a  special 
messenger  is  sent  to  the  relatives  and  intimate 
friends  to  announce  the  fact,  and  formal  letters 
are  written  to  acquaintances.  All  the  friends 
must  make  a  call  on  the  baby,  either  taking  with 


them,  or  sending  ahead,  some  present.  This  is 
wrapped  in  white  paper  and  is  tied  with  red  and 
white  paper  strings.  It  must  be  accompanied 
by  eggs  or  a  piece  of  fried  fish,  for  good  luck. 
The  baby  receives  its  name  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  a  special  holiday  is  celebrated  in  honor  of  the 
event.  The  child  is  rarely  named  for  any  one, 
such  names  as  Snow,  Sunshine,  or  Plum  being  used 
for  girls,  while  boys  of  the  lower  classes  are  often 
called  Stone,  Tiger,  or  Bear. 

When  the  baby  is  thirty  days  old  it  is  taken 
for  its  first  visit  to  the  temple.  Great  prepara¬ 
tions  are  made  for  the  occasion,  which  corresponds 
somewhat  to  our  christening.  The  little  one  is 
dressed  in  gayly-colored  silk  or  crepe,  upon  which 
appears  the  family  crest.  It  is  carried  to  one  of 
the  temples  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
particular  god  of  the  temple.  There  are  many 
gods,  and  the  one  under  whose  care  the  child  is 
placed  is  supposed  to  become  its  special  guardian 


Japanese  Children. 


for  life.  After  the  family  has  returned  home, 
an  entertainment  is  usually  given,  and  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  the  presents  made  to  the  child  a  month 
before  is  sent.  This  sometimes  consists  of  rice, 
sometimes  of  little  cakes,  accompanied  by  a  note 
of  thanks.  The  rice  is  sent  in  a  lacquered  bowl, 
which  is  returned  unwashed,  .after  the  rice  has 
been  taken  out;  for  it  would  be  very  unlucky  to 
send  the  dish  back  clean. 

After  this  time  the  Japanese  baby  lives  a 
happy  and  contented  life.  It  may  cry  all  it 
pleases,  and  it  is  never  rocked  nor  jolted.  How¬ 
ever,  as  it  is  dressed  in  the  loosest,  most  com¬ 
fortable  clothing  imaginable,  there  is  little  occa¬ 
sion  for  crying.  Babies  of  the  lower  classes  are 
carried  about  tied  to  the  back  of  some  older  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  Often  a  baby  only  a  few 
weeks’  old  can  be  seen  on  the  street,  tied  by  Ipng 
bands  of  cloth  to  an  older  sister,  who  goes  on  with 


*  The  beautiful  colored  cover  of  Teachers  Magazine  for  January  will  be  given  new  interest  if  used  in  connection 

with  this  article. 
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her  play,  apparently  forgetting  the  child  under 
her  care.  The  children  of  the  higher  classes  have 
a  nurse,  who  never  leaves  them  night  or  day. 

The  baby  begins  to  talk  when  very  young,  and 
he  may  often  be  heard  mumbling  away  to  himself 
before  he  has  learned  to  walk.  This  may  be 
partly  because  most  of  the  words  that  a  baby 
needs  to  use  are  so  simple.  Mam  ma  means 
food;  be  be  is  the  dress;  ta  ta  the  sock,  etc.  Walk¬ 
ing  is  about  as  easy  to  learn  as  talking.  Baby  is 
put  upon  the  floor  on  the  soft  rug,  and  allowed 
to  roll  about  as  he  pleases.  There  is  no  furniture 
to  fall  against,  and  nothing  that  he  can  break. 
Walking  out  of  doors  is  not  quite  so  simple, 
however,  for  the  little  one  is  hindered  by  the 
geta,  a  small  wooden  clog  attached  to  the  foot  by 
a  strap  passing  between  the  toes.  At  first  this 
is  tied  to  the  ankle,  but  the  fastening  is  soon 
discarded,  and  the  baby  trots  along  with  a  skill 
that  seems  wonderful  to  a  foreigner. 

Distinction  b  e  - 
tween  the  dress  of 
the  boy  and  girl  be¬ 
gins  when  the  child 
is  very  young.  A 
tiny  baby  wears  red 
and  yellow,  but  the 
little  boy  is  soon 
dressed  in  dark  blue, 
gray,  or  brown,  while 
the '  girl  still  has 
bright  colors,  red  be¬ 
ing  the  most  promin¬ 
ent.  White  is  never 
used  for  children,  as 
that  is  the  color  of 
mourning  in  Japan. 

Both  boys  and  girls 
wear  heavy  clogs 
that  would  wrench 
our  ankles  entirely 
out  of  shape.  The 
clogs  make  people 
walk  with  a  sort  of 
shuffling  gait,  but  the 
Japanese  are  very 
^aceful  and  expert 
in  using  them. 

The  education  of  a 
Japanese  boy  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  an 
American  boy  or  girl.  There  are  schools  of 
all  grades,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  every  boy  is  supposed,  as  in  this 
country,  to  study  as  long  as  his  parents  can 
afford  to  send  him  to  school.  The  education 
of  a  girl  is  somewhat  different.  Altho  her 
place  in  the  family  is  an  honored  one,  she  will  be 
respected  only  as  she  learns  cheerful  obedience, 
pleasing  manners,  and  daintiness  of  dress.  The 
little  girl  must  learn  always  to  give  up  to  others, 
and  must  never  show  any  emotion  except  such 
as  will  be  pleasing  to  those  about  her.  She  must 
learn  all  the  duties  that  are  necessary  for  a  good 
housekeeper,  as  well  as  reading,  writing,  and  some 
mathematics.  She  must  know  all  the  laws  of 
etiquette,  which  are  many  and  elaborate.  She 
must  learn  to  embroider  and  sew  and  to  play  the 
koto  or  samisen.  The  koto  is  something  like  a 
small  piano,  too  large  to  be  taken  from  the  house; 


but  the  samisen,  which  is  the  Japanese  guitar,  is 
easily  carried  about,  and  so  is  very  popular. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  early  taught  that  life 
means  hard  work  and  little  play.  Yet  no  people 
do  more  to  give  their  children  pleasure  than  the 
Japanese.  Especially  is  this  true  of  keeping 
holidays,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  Japanese  New  Year  comes  on 
the  ninth  of  February.  The  streets  are  all 
cleaned  in  honor  of  the  day,  and  the  houses  are 
decorated  with  branches  of  evergreen  and  bamboo. 
A  feast  is  prepared,  in  which  everybody  has  a 
share,  for  the  wealthy  people  send  food,  all 
cooked,  to  their  poorer  neighbors. 

-‘The  Festival  of  Dolls,”  which  occurs  in  May, 
is  the  special  holiday  of  the  girls.  When  a  little 
girl  is  born  a  pair  of  dolls  is  purchased  for  her, 
with  which  she  plays  until  she  is  grown  up.  Every 
family  has  the  dolls  that  have  belonged  to  the 
girls  of  several  generations.  Then  two  special 


dolls  are  kept  to  represent  the  Emperor  and 
Empress.  Tiny  dishes  and  chairs  are  kept  with 
these,  all  being  packed  away  thru  the  year  until 
time  for  the  doll  festival.  Then  they  are  brought 
out  and  dressed,  the  toy  tables  are  set  by  the 
little  girls,  and  the  dolls  sit  in  state  in  their  chairs 
for  a  week.  Every  day  the  children  play  serving 
tea  to  the  dolls,  and  they  visit  all  their  friends,  to 
see  how  their  dollies  are  arranged.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  the  festival  is  over.  The  dolls  are 
packed  up  and  put  away,  to  be  a  fresh  delight 
on  the  following  third  of  May. 

The  boys’  festival  comes  the  flfth  of  July,  and 
is  called  the  “Feast  of  Banners.”  Banners  and 
toy  soldiers  are  purchased  for  every  member  of 
the  family.  The  boys  look  very  gay  as  they 
march  thru  the  streets,  wearing  toy  swords  and 
waving  the  bright  red  national  flag  with  its  circle 
of  gilt. 


Hear  no  evil!  Speak  no  evil!  See  no  evil! 


Dramatized  Stories 


By  Agnes  C.  Gormley,  Rhode  Island. 


0 


The  Cat  and  the  Fox. 

NE  day  a  cat  met  a  fox  in  the  forest.  She 
knew  he  was  a  clever  fellow.  Every¬ 
body  in  the  world  thought  well  of  him. 
—  She  made  up  her  mind  to  speak  to  him. 
'Good-day,  Mr.  Fox.  How  are  things  going 
with  you?  How  are  you  getting  along  this 

803-8011  ^  ^ 

The  fox,  full  of  pride,  looked  at  the  cat  from 
her  head  to  her  feet.  For  a  long  time  he  did  not 
know  whether  to  answer  or  not.  At  last  he 
spoks 

^‘Why  should  a  mouse-hunter  like  you  ask 
me  how  I  am  getting  along?  What  have  you 
learned?  How  many  tricks  do  you  know?” 

The  cat  replied  very  modestly  that  she  had 
only  one  trick.  ‘‘When  the  hounds  are  chasing 
me  I  spring  up  a  tree  and  in  that  way  I  save 

myself.”  .  ,  .  ,  , 

“Why,  I  have  a  hundred  tricks  and  a  whole 

sackful  of  cunning  besides.  I  am  sorry  for  you. 
Come  with  me  and  I  will  teach  you  some  good 
tricks  and  how  to  get  away  from  the  hounds,  too. 

At  that  moment  a  hunter  came  in  sight  with 
four  fierce  hounds.  The  cat  sprang  nimbly^  up 
a  tree.  She  sat  down  near  the  top  and  the  thick 
foliage  concealed  her. 

She  called  to  the  fox  to  open  his  sack.  But 
the  hounds  had  already  seized  him  and  were 
tearing  him  in  pieces. 

“Of  what  use  are  all  your  tricks  now,  Mr. 
Fox?  I  am  only  able  to  climb  a  tree.  My  one 
good  trick  is  worth  a  hundred  of  your  poor  ones. 
[Adapted  from  various  readers.] 

To  Play  the  Story. 


Characters:  A  boy  and  a  girl. 

[A  cat  and  a  fox  coming  from  opposite  directions.  Fox 
strides,  has  hands  behind  him,  and  is_  looking  at  ground, 
prcoccupiBci.  As  soon  as  cat  s6GS  him  shG  pauses  and. 
speaks  to  herself.] 

Cat:  Here  is  a  fox.  He  is  a  clever  fellow. 
Everybody  in  the  world  thinks  well  of  him.  I 
will  spc:ak  to  him. 

[Runs  up  to  him,  salutes  very  low,  speaking  eagerly.] 

Good-day,  Mr.  Fox.  How  are  things  going 
yvith  you?  How  are  you  getting  along  this 

season? 

[Fox  looks  her  up  and  down  very  slowly.  Speaks 
sneeringly.] 

Fox:  Why  should  a  mouse-hunter  like  you 
ask  me  how  I  am  getting  along?  What  have  you 
learned?  How  many  tricks  do  you  know? 

Cat  [Clasping  her  hands  and  assuming  an  attitude  of 
dejection;  speaks  slowly.] 

I  know  only  one  trick.  When  the  hounds  are 
chasing  me  I  spring  up  a  tree  and  in  that  way 
I  save  myself. 

Fox:  Why,  I  have  a  hundred  tricks  and  a 
whole  sackful  of  cunning  besides.  I  am  sorry 
for  you.  Come  with  me  and  I  will  teach  you 
some  good  tricks  and  how  to  get  away  from  the 
hounds,  too. 


[Fox  walks  off,  beckoning  over  his  shoulder.  Assumes 
first  manner,  head  forward  and  arms  behind  back.] 

Cat:  There  is  a  hunter  with  four  fierce  hounds. 
I  will  spring  up  this  tree. 

[Runs  off  and  crouches  in  a  corner  at  some  point  oppo¬ 
site  to  where  the  hunters  are  supposed  to  be.  Shouts, 
terrified.] 

Open  your  sack,  Mr.  Fox;  open  your  sack! 

[Wrings  hands  in  distress.] 

The  hounds  are  tearing  him  in  pieces! 

[Fox  sinks  to  floor,  rolls  over,  stiffens  up,  apparently 
dead.  Cat  wakes  up  to  situation,  then  laughingly  calls 
out.] 

Of  what  use  are  all  your  tricks,  now,  Mr.  Fox? 
I  am  only  able  to  climb  a  tree. 

[Walks  away  with  a  swagger,  mistress  of  the  whole 
affair.] 

My  one  good  trick  is  worth  a  hundred  of  your 
poor  ones. 

DICTATION. 

Good-day,  Mr.  Fox. 

Of  what  use  are  your  hundred  tricks  now, 
Mr.  Fox  ? 

I  have  a  whole  sackful  of  cunning. 


The  Three  Kingdoms. 

One  summer  morning,  when  King  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia  was  walking  alone  in  the 
woods,  he  came  upon  a  group  of  children  sing¬ 
ing  at  their  play.  He  stood  still  for  some  time 
and  watched  them  with  much  pleasure.  After 
a  while  he  called  them  around  him  and  they  all 
sat  down  together  under  a  shady  tree. 

“Now,  my  dear  little  folks,”  the  king  said, 
“I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions,  and  the 
child  who  gives  me  the  best  answer  shall  have 
a  prize.  You  know  that  we  all  belong  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia;  but  tell ^ me,  to  what  king¬ 
dom  does  this  orange  belong?” 

“It  belongs  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  sir,” 
said  a  little  boy. 

“Why  so,  my  lad?”  asked  the  king,  smilingly. 

“It  is  the  fruit  of  a  plant,  sir,”  and  all  plants 
belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.” 

“You  are  quite  right,  my  boy,  and  you  shall 
have  the  orange  for  your  prize.”  He  tossed  it 
gayly  to  the  boy.  “Catch  it  if  you  can.’ 

Then  he  took  a  gold  piece  from  his  pocket 
and  held  it  up. 

“Now,  to  what  kingdom  does  this  belong?” 

Another  boy  spoke  up,  quickly. 

“To  the  mineral  kingdom,  sir.  All  metals  be¬ 
long  to  that  kingdom.” 

“That  is  a  good  answer.  The  gold  piece  is 

yours.”  . 

The  children  were  delighted.  With  eager 
faces  they  waited  to  hear  what  the  stranger 
should  say  next. 

i‘I  will  ask  you  only  one  more  question, 
said  he,  “and  it  is  an  easy  one.  Tell  me,  my 
little  folk,  to  what  kingdom  do  I  belong?” 

The  children  all  looked  puzzled.  At  last  the 
littlest  child  of  all  said,  somewhat  timidly: 

“I  think— to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 
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King  Frederick  put  his  arm  around  her,  and 
as  he  pressed  her  close  to  him,  he  said:  “I  hope 
so,  my  child,  I  hope  so.” 


DICTATION. 

One  morning  King  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  was  walking  in  the  woods. 

You  are  quite  right,  my  boy,  and  you  shall 
have  the  orange. 

The  littlest  child  spoke  somewhat  timidly. 

Tell  me,  my  little  folk,  to  what  kingdom  do 
I  belong? 

To  Play  the  Story. 

Characters:  Five  or  six  children,  at  least  three 
of  whom  shall  be  boys,  and  one  a  very  little  girl. 

Accessories:  Orange,  chair,  new  penny. 

A  group  of  five  or  six  children  holding  hands  and  mov¬ 
ing  around  in  a  circle,  singing  one  of  the  familiar  ditties 
of  the  child- wo  rid.  Here  is  a  good  one: 

“Here  we  are  playing  together, 

We  don’t  care  for  the  weather,’’  etc. 

At  first  the  king  is  seen  walking  up  and  down  lost  in 
thought.  He  pauses  on  hearing  the  singing  and  watches 
the  children  in  the  distance.  When  they  finish  the  first 
stanza  he  calls  to  them. 


King:  Come  here,  my  children,  and  sit  under 
this  shady  tree. 

[They  do  so,  and  sit  on  platform  or  on  floor  in  semi¬ 
circle  about  a  chair  which  has  been  previously  placed  at 
one  side.  King  takes  it.] 

Now,  my  little  folks,  I  want  to  ask  you  some 
questions,  and  the  child  who  gives  me  the  best 
answer  shall  have  a  prize.  You  know  that  we 


Suggestion  for  a  Blackboard  Sketch. 
By  Emma  J.  Linehan. 

[See  article  on  page  434. J 


A  Blackboard  Suggestion. 

[See  article  on  page  434.] 

all  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia;  but  tell 
me,  to  what  kingdom  does  this  orange  belong? 

[Takes  orange  from  pocket  and  holds  it  up.] 

First  Boy:  It  belongs  to  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  sir. 

[Each  child  rises  in  speaking.] 

King:  Why  so,  my  lad? 

Boy:  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  plant,  sir,  and  all 
plants  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

King:  You  are  quite  right,  my  boy,  and  you 
shall  have  the  orange  for  your  prize.  Catch  it 
if  you  can! 

[Tosses  it  to  him.] 

Now,  to  what  kingdom  does  this  belong? 

[Holds  up  a  new  penny,  which  he  has  also  taken  from 
his  pocket.] 

Second  Boy:  To  the  mineral  kingdom;  sir. 
All  minerals  belong  to  that  kingdom. 

King:  That  is  a  good  answer.  The  gold  piece 
is  yours. 

[Puts  it  in  boy’s  hand.  All  look  first  at  gold  piece, 
then  at  king.] 

.  I  will  ask  you  only  one  more  question,  and  it 
is  an  easy  one.  Tell  me,  my  little  folk,  to  what 
kingdom  do  I  belong? 

[Children  look  at  each  other  in  wonder.] 

Little  Girl  (timidly):  I  think — to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven. 

King:  [Rises  and  puts  arm  around  her,  drawing  her 
to  him.] 

I  hope  so,  my  child,  I  hope  so. 

[All  return  to  seats.] 

[Adapted  from  -'‘Fifty  Famous  Stories.”] 


A  Maple-Sugar  Party  in  a  New  York  School 

By  Rose  R.  Archer,  New  York  City. 

mo  nresent  clearly  such  a  topic  as  ‘‘the  sill  on  a  slight  elevation  of  the  sand,  purposely 
makinc^  of  maple  sugar”  to  little  chil-  arranged  that  way.  On  the  roof  and  chiinney 
dren  hving  in  the  most  crowded  section  a  piece  of  white  cotton  wadding  was  placed  to 
nf  n  arpat  ritv  to  whom  the  words  “field”  represent  snow.  ‘  ,  ,  i  j 

and  “srove”  and  ‘^stream”  convey  absolutely  The  cedar  trees  which  surr9und  ^hejiou^e  and 
no  meaning  was  a  problem  which  five  years  ago  conceal  the  side  wall  at  the  right  of  the  wind  - 
seemed  to  the  Kindergartener  of  Public  School  No.  sill  were  selected  with  great  care  by 
m  boneless  as  Sie  ancient  one  of  “making  who  went  expressly  to  the  country  to  obtain 
bricks  without  straw.”  The  following  account  them  and  other  specimens  which  will  be  spoken 
of  a  mrn^^  last  March  in  the  of  later.  The  miniature  maple  trees  were  also 

same  school  will  give  other  teachers,  placed  m  carefully  chosen.  It  is  difficult  to  find  twigs  or 
^veVpTffi^^^^  suggestions  that  may 

taken.by  the  teacher  must  be  spring  joods  a  doz^  o^nretrtsTdS 
the  collection  of  pictures  (from  magazines  or  found,  it  one  is  persisreiiL  m 


other  sources)  which  will  illustrate  the  subject. 
If  possible,  a  teacher  should  see  a  sugar  camp 


cover  them.  ,  -xi. 

If  possible,  a  modern  tubular  metal  spout,  with 


If  possible,  a  teacher  should  see  a  sugar  camp  strong  hook  attached  to  it,  from  which  the 

while  he  or  she  is  in  the  country  during  yacatuin  °  shoufd  be  shown  to  the  children, 

Children  are  more  interested  *'?. bu^t  a  willow  whistle  or  a  tube  made  from  paper 
teacher’s  _  personal,  experience  than  in  hearing  on  illustrate  the  principle  ot  this  part 


facts  read  or  retold  from  a  book. 

But  for  very  little  children  the  making  of  a 
“maple  sugar  camp”  in  miniature,  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  present  the  subject.  For  se'^ral 
seasons  the  Kindergartner  has  tried  this  method, 
and  the  results  have  been  most  gratifying.  All 

the  accessories  may  be  kept  from  year  to  year  miniature  trees  oi  Liie  s; 

(in  a  large  pasteboard  box),  with  the  exception  slender  to  be  bored  with  an  auger,  we 

of  the  miniature  trees  and  fence,  the  camp  .  ,  i  ,  i. 


can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  part 
of  the  lesson.  A  log  of  wood  from  the  janitors 
wood  pile  may  be  used  to  illustrate  how  the 
farmer  taps  the  trees.  A  part  of  the  rough  I^i’k 
may  be  removed  with  a  hatchet,  and  a  hole  half 
an  inch  wide  and  an  inch  deep  made  with  an 

auger.  ^  ,, 

As  the  miniature  trees  of  the  sand  scene  are 


only  pretended  to  do  it  and  a  small-sized  carpet 
tack  was  used  to  represent  the 
metal  spout.  The  sharp  end  was 
driven  into  the  tree  and  the  head 
of  the  tack  was  used  for  the 


shown  in  the  illustration  was  made  in  the  follow 
ing  manner: 

One  of  the  large  window  sills  in  the  class-room 
(measuring  forty-eight  inches  long  by  twenty-  tacR  was  useu  lur  Liie 

six  inches  wide)  was  covered  two  inches  deep  which  kept  the  miniature 

with  sand.  A  picture  of  the  country  m  March,  sap-pails  from  falling  off.  The 

was  drawn  on  white  water-color  paper,  by  tne  gap-pails  were  made  from  the 
teacher,  and  fastened  with  thumb  tacks  across  tinfoil  tops  of  small  oil 

the  framework  of  the  window,  for  a  background,  the  handles  were  of 

(Between  the  glass  and  the  picture  a  piece  ot 
thick  cardboard,  the  same  size  as  the  picture 
was  placed  to  keep  the  light  from  shining  thru.) 

The  “country  picture”  background  may  be 
omitted,  but  it  adds  to  the  “illusion”  and  makes 
the  scene  much  more  natural.  The  children  of 
the  class  made  a  miniature  “rail  fence,”  using 
uncolored  wooden  splints  which  they  fastened 
into  tiny  upright  posts  of  clay  (while  wet),  using 
three  splints  to  each  section  of  fence.  This  fence 


bottles  and  the  handles  were  of 
fine  wire.  (See  Fig.  1.) 

Some  small  twigs  were  piled 
near  the  “sugar  house”  to 
represent  miniature  fire  -  wood 
logs,  and  a  tiny  hatchet  was 
placed  conspicuously  in  the  side 
of  one  of  the  logs.  “fe  “ i.Sie" 

Note. — A  tiny  ax  or  hatchet,  rig.  a,re  punched  in  tlie 
cut  out  of  cardboard  and  painted  tinfoil. 


Fig.  1. 

“Sap-pail”  made 
from  the  tinfoil  top 
of  small  size  oil 
bottle.  The  handle 
is  made  of  fine  wire. 


tnree  SPlintS  to  eacn  secuiun  U1  icm-c.  j-mo  with  silver  water  color  to  represent 

was  placed  parallel  to  the  background,  and  about  the  ™e‘al^part  the 

two  inches  m  front  of  it.  _  ^  articles  in  miniature  at  a  toy  store.  Little  touches 

of  this  kind  make  a  sand  scene 


A  piece  of  old  window-glass,  fifteen  by  fifteen 
inches,  was  used  to  represent  a  pond.  A  hollow 
space  in  the  sand  was  scooped  out,  and  tiny 
twigs,  bits  of  rock,  dried  grass,  and  small  pebbles 
were  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  piece  of 
glass  was  then  placed  over  the  hollow,  and  the 
square  corners  and  edges  covered  with  sand.  A 
few  stones  were  placed  on  one  side  at  the  edge 
of  the  pond. 

A  miniature  “sugar  house,”  made  of  “log-cabin 
construction  blocks”  (which  can  be  bought 
from  the  “Milton  Bradley  Co.,”  Springfield, 


Fig.  2. 

Sample  of  hatchet,  which 
may  be  cut  from  paste¬ 
board  and  painted  with 


much  more  realistic  than  if  too 
much  is  left  to  the  child’s  imag¬ 
ination. 

Coarse  table  salt  was 
sprinkled  over  the  sand, 
trees,  logs,  and  on  the  cot¬ 
ton  on  the  roof  of  the 
house,  to  represent  snow. 

To  make  a  miniature  sled 
which  would  give  the  chil¬ 
dren  an  idea  of  how  the 


irom  tne  miitun  oiauiey  v.u.,  and  painted  ^vith  was  transDorted  to  the 

Mass.),  was  placed  on  the  left  corner  of  the  window  water  color  silver  paint.  Sap  WaS  transpOFteu  t 
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Fig.  3. 

Sample  pattern  of  inside  box,  used  in  construction  of  sled.  Fold 
cardboard  on  dotted  lines.  Cut  cardboard  on  solid  lines. 

''sugar  house”  when  the  maple  trees  were 
situated  at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  was  the 
hardest  part  of  the  proposition.  An  inge¬ 
nious  boy,  in  a  school  where  manual  training 
is  taught,  might  solve  this  problem  by  making 
a  tiny  sled  of  real  wood.  For  those  who  do  not 
know  such  a  boy,  the  following  description  of  a 
tiny  sled  of  pasteboard  may  be  helpful. 

Make  a  pasteboard  box  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  in  Fig.  3.  Paste  the  corners  with  photo¬ 
graphic  paste.  Make  the  outside  or  cover  of  the 
box  according  to  the  directions  and  measure¬ 
ments  given  in  Fig.  4.  Paste  the  corners  of  the 
cover,  and  then  paste  the  cover  on  the  box,  thus 
making  the  "body”  of  the  sled. 

Cut  the  shafts  like  Fig.  5. 

A  small  dress  hook  sewed  to  the  side  of  the 
sled  {%.  e.,  where  the  shaft  fastens  to  the  body  of 
the  sled)  is  placed  there  to  catch  and  hold  in 
place  the  tiny  ring  attached  to  each  side-strap 
of  the  horse’s  harness,  when  the  horse  is  hitched 
to  the  sled.  (No  doubt  men  teachers  would 
laugh  at  this  style  of  hitching  up  a  horse,  but  it 
is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.) 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  explain  how  the  runners 
were  attached  to  the  sled.  Follow  directions 


i 


•3  'jt 

Fig.  4. 

Sample  pattern  of  outside  box.  used  in  constructing  sled.  Fold  card¬ 
board  on  dotted  lines.  Cut  on  solid  lines. 

closely  as  given  in  Fig.  6.  After  the  two  runners 
are  folded,  and  pasted  to  the  bottom  of  the  sled, 
as  described  in  Fig.  7,  make  two  extra  runners; 
fold  and  invert  them  in  opposite  position  to  the 
first  pair  of  runners,  and  paste  them  to  the  first 
pair  of  runners  so  that  the  broad  surface  of  each 
is  presented  to  the  ground. 

Note. — Paste  side  Z  of  second  pair  of  runners  against 
side  Z’  of  first  pair  of  runners  attached  to  sled. 

The  toy  horse  (three  and  three-quarter  inches 
high),,  with  complete  harness,  was  purchased 
at  a  toy  store  on  Twenty-third  Street  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues,  for  thirty-five  cents. 

A  little  wooden  tub  (used  for  the  "draw-tub”), 
bought  at  a  toy  store  near  the  school  was  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  sled  with  glue.  The  cover  was 
made  of  pasteboard.  (A  "pill”  box  cover  is 
more  satisfactory  if  one  can  obtain  the  proper 
size.) 

Some  jointed  china  dolls  three  and  three-quar¬ 
ter  inches  tall,  were  dressed  to  represent  respec¬ 
tively  "David  Wylie’s”  father  and  the  hired  men. 
(See  story  of  "The  Maple  Tree’s  Surprise,”  found 
in  "In  the  Child’s  World,”  written  by  F.  E. 
Mann.)  "Mr.  Wylie”  was  dressed  in  "city” 
clothes,  long  winter  overcoat,  etc.  The  hired 
men  wore  warm  winter  clothes,  and  "overalls.” 


cz 


Sample  pattern  of  shaft, 
shaft  end  (with  hook)  to 


Make  two. 
side  of  sled. 


Fig. 

X  Top  end  of  shaft. 


At  H  sew  small  one-half-inch  dressmaker's  hook.  Sew 
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'‘Little  David”  was  represented  by  a  two-inch 
jointed  doll,  dressed  in  a  “Buster  Brown”  cos¬ 
tume. 

To  illustrate  the  interior  of  a  “sugar  house,” 
a  wooden  box  (without  a  cover),  the  same  size 
as  the  house  in  the  “window-sill”  scene,  was 
used.  The  longest  and  broadest  side  of  the  box 
became  the  floor  of  the  house,  the  corresponding 
side  the  ceiling  (the  front  of  the  house  was  left 
open  like  a  doll’s  house).  In  this  small  space 
the  teacher  placed  the  following  accessories:  In 
one  corner,  a  bed  of  real  hemlock  branches  (only 
the  tiniest  bits  of  hemlock  twigs  were  used), 
some  little  red  flannel  blankets,  and  a  tiny  straw 
pillow.  A  small  toy  stove  was  placed  in  the  op¬ 
posite  corner,  with  a  rectangular-shaped  pan 
(for  cooking  the  sap),  on  top.  Shelves  made  of 


pasteboard  were  fastened  to  the  side  walls  and 
held  tiny  pans,  cooking  utensils,  and  dishes.  A 
“wood-box”  and  basket  of  chips  were  placed  to 
one  side  of  the  stove.  A  small  washstand  with 
bowl,  pitcher,  soap  dish,  etc.,  bought  at  a  toy 
store,  was  placed  near  the  bed,  and  a  towel  rack 
made  of  a  piece  of  wooden  slat  (two  inches  long) 
was  fastened  to  the  wall  with  two  long  tacks.  (The 
tacks  were  only  pushed  into  the  wood  far  enough 
to  hold  the  wooden  cross-bar  securely.)  Minia¬ 
ture  towels  were  hung  on  the  rack.  A  small 
chair,  a  tiny  kitchen  table,  and  a  toy  lamp,  com¬ 
pleted  the  furnishings. 

Two  children  at  a  time  were  allowed  to  play 
with  this  little  “camp  house”  before  school  com¬ 
menced,  or  during  the  free  play  periods.  They 
were  allowed  to  take  the  dolls  from  the  “camp 
scene,”  and  the  way  that  they  would  play  the 


story  of  making  maple  sugar  was  really  very 
cunning.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  them  talk  to 
each  other — the  small  doll  “David”  usually  had 
the  most  attention.  He  was  put  to  bed  under 
the  blankets  or  made  to  go  thru  a  regular  siege 
at  the  washstand.  Sometimes  he  was  allowed 
to  watch  the  imaginary  sap  cooking  in  the  pan, 
and  sometimes  the  hired  man  let  him  sit  in  the 
chair  at  the  kitchen  table  and  eat  maple  syrup 
or  sugar.  Before  school  the  children  of  their 
own  accord  used  to  stand  often  in  front  of  the 
window,  in  which  the  miniature  camp  was  made, 
and  talk  to  each  other  intelligently  about  how 
sap  was  converted  into  sugar. 

As  the  term  “roots”  conveyed  absolutely  no 
meaning  to  the  children,  some  orange  and  lemon 
seeds,  and  also  red  beans,  were  planted.  After 

the  little  folks  had 
watched  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  seeds  (for 
each  day  they  pulled 
up  either  an  orange  or 
a  lemon  tree  to  see  the 
growth  of  the  roots), 
the  teacher  found  it 
much  easier  to  explain 
how  the  little  mouths 
at  the  ends  of  the 
roots  of  the  maple 
trees  drink  in  the 
moisture  from  the 
ground,  and  how  this 
moisture  is  converted 
into  the  sap. 

The  orange  and 
lemon  seeds  were 
planted  in  boxes  of 
dirt,  and  the  red 
beans  in  the  following 
manner:  Each  child 
was  requested  to  bring 
a  plain  glass  tumbler 
from  home.  The 
teacher  lined  the 
glasses  with  one  thick¬ 
ness  of  blotting  paper 
(cut  to  fit  the  glass.) 
A  small  sponge  (size 
of  an  egg)  was  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the 
glass,  inside  the  blotting  paper.  Five  beans 
were  placed  at  equal  distances  apart,  between 
the  glass  and  the  paper,  and  midway  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  glass.  By  removing 
and  washing  the  sponges  each  day,  and  replacing 
them  without  squeezing  out  the  water,  the  blot¬ 
ting  paper  was  kept  sufficiently  moist  to  cause 
the  beans  to  germinate. 

Two  weeks  before  the  party,  at  the  time  when 
the  teacher  collected  the  tiny  cedar  and  maple 
trees  for  the  camp  scene,  she  also  collected  pussy¬ 
willow,  elm,  maple,  and  fruit-tree  branches 
(especially  cherry,  which  always  gives  more 
satisfactory  and  certain  results  than  any  of  the 
other  fruit  and  shade  trees  when  blossomed 
under  artificial  conditions.)  The  branches  were 
placed  in  glass  jars  and  the  water  was  changed 
daily.  The  fresh  water  was  always  placed  upon 


Fig.  6. 


Sample  pattern  of  sled  runner. 
Make  two  liKe  sample. 

Fold  on  dotted  lines. 

Solid  line  marks  outline. 


""Fig.  7. 


Under  side  of  runner  after  being  folded. 

Edges  d  and  b  are  close  together — side  touching  side. 

Paste  paper  between  edges  b  and  a  to  the  bottom  of  inside  box  of  sled.  Edge  a  even  with  edge  of  box. 
Paste  paper  between  edges  e  and  d  in  similar  manner.  Edge  e  even  with  other,  onposite  side  of  box. 

If  all  directions  are  followed  carefully,  the  space  between  the  two  runners  on  under  side  of  sled  will 
be  one-quarter  of  an  inch. 
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the  radiator  for  a  few  minutes  before  it  was  put 
into  the  jars  so  that  there  should  be  no  change 
in  the  temperature  from  that  in  which  the  twigs 
had  been  standing  previously.  From  assisting 
the  teacher  every  day  in  this  process,  it  was  sur¬ 
prising  how  quickly  the  children  learned  the 
names  of  the  different  twigs  and  branches. 

Last  year  the  winter  season  was  unusually 
mild,  and  the  leaf  or  flower  buds  of  all  the  speci¬ 
mens  opened  two  weeks  after  they  were  brought 
into  the  class-room.  The  children,  who  had  been 
deeply  interested  in  watching  the  development 
of  the  buds,  were  so  delighted  when  they  found  that 
the  cherry-branches  were  covered  with  dwarfed 
but  perfect  white  blossoms.  The  ‘‘greenish 
yellow”  flowers  on  the  sugar-maple  twigs  and  the 
golden  brown  elm  blossoms  were  also  very  much 
dwarfed,  but  still  they  had  served  their  purpose 
in  illustrating  the  story  of  the  sap.  The  opening 
of  the  maple  buds  was  celebrated  by  a  little  party. 
The  six  kindergarten  tables  were  arranged  in 
pairs  to  make  three  wide  tables,  and  these  were 
covered  with  the  “party”  table  cloths.  At  each 
child’s  place  there  was  a  white  crepe-paper  nap¬ 
kin  decorated  with  a  delicate  border  of  pale  green 
leaves  outlined  with  gold,  and  another  plain 
white  one  folded  for  use. 

Note. — The  plain  white  napkins  were  found  to  be 
more  satisfactory  for  use,  as  the  green  and  gold  rubs  off 
the  decorated  ones. 

Jars  in  which  the  twigs  and  branches  had  been 
standing  during  their  artiflcial  development  were 
converted  into  beautiful  “jardinieres”  by  cov¬ 
ering  them  with  golden-yellow  crepe-paper.  The 
twigs  were  then  placed  in  the  decorated  jars,  and 
three  jars  were  placed  on  each  table.  One  table 
was  decorated  with  cherry  blossoms,  another 
with  maple  blossoms,  and  the  third  with  pussy¬ 
willows.  Cherry  blossoms  were  also  placed  on 
a  little  square  dining-table  (decorated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  children’s  tables),  for  the 
Principal  always  accepted,  very  graciously,  the 
children’s  invitation  to  remain  and  partake  of 
the  refreshments,  whenever  there  was  a  party 
in  the  kindergarten  room. 

The  remaining  twigs  in  jars  also  covered  with 
crepe-paper,  were  placed  in  the  brilliant  sunshine 
of  the  long  narrow  window-sill  on  the  south  side 
of  the  room.  On  the  window-sill  was  a  bowl 
of  yellow  jonquils  (sent  by  the  same  florist  who 
always  remembers  us  on  party  days). 

The  Saturday  before  the  party  the  teacher 
discovered  quantities  of  beautiful  green  ferns 
under  their  warm  blankets  of  leaves  in  the  March 
woods.  Packed  in  damp  newspaper,  these  were 
transported  to  the  kindergarten  and  kept  moist 
in  a  large  tin  pan.  Each  day  they  were  im¬ 
mersed  in  water  for  several  hours,  then  drained 
and  packed  closely  in  the  pan  (which  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thick  damp  cloth.)  The  day  of  the 
party  the  ferns  were  placed  on  the  table  in  a 
circle  around  the  base  of  each  jardiniere.  (The 
pointed  ends  of  the  ferns  forming  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  circle.)  At  each  child’s  place  was 
a  little  round  yellow  crepe-paper  basket.  These 
baskets  may  be  made  by  older  girls  of  the  school 
in  the  following  manner:  A  flve-inch  circle  of 
white  water-color  paper  is  pressed  over  a  two- 
inch  second  gift  cylinder  (a  small-size  baking- 
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powder  can  will  do  as  well);  making  a  cup-shaped 
foundation  for  the  basket.  The  handle  is  a  strip 
of  water-color  paper  flve-eighths  of  an  inch  wide 
and  seven  and  one-half  inches  long.  The  handle 
is  covered  with  a  strip  of  one-half  inch  wide 
crepe  paper  thirty  inches  in  length,  wound  around 
and  around  the  handle  diagonally  (as  described 
in  the  making  of  the  crepe-paper  baskets  used 
at  the  “autumn  party”).  A  strip  of  yellow 
crepe  paper,  six  inches  wide  and  thirty-two 
inches  long,  folded  double  lengthwise,  is  fringed 
to  the  depth  of  two  inches  on  the  two  loose  upper 
edges,  and  wound  around  the  “cup-shaped” 
foundation  in  the  same  manner  as  one  would  trim 
a  flower-pot,  only  the  first  layer  of  crepe  paper 
should  be  pasted  to  the  foundation,  and  each 
succeeding  layer  of  crepe  paper  to  the  one  pre¬ 
ceding  it.  The  handle,  covered  with  crepe  paper, 
should  be  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  “founda¬ 
tion”  before  the  paper  is  wound  around  the  out¬ 
side.  Tissue  paper  may  be  used  instead  of  crepe 
I  paper.  When  the 

basket  is  finished; 
brush  the  fringe  back 
and  forth  gently  with 
the  finger-tips  and  it 
will  settle  gracefully 
over  the  sides  of  the 
basket  and  conceal 
the  rim  of  the  foun¬ 
dation.  The  little 
baskets  should  be  lined 
with  a  five-inch  circle 
of  paraffin  paper,  and 
then  filled  with  little 
pieces  of  maple  sugar. 

The  class-room  was 
decorated  with  twelve 
yellow  tissue  paper 
chains,  made  by  the 
kindergarten  children, 
and  festooned  from 
the  side  walls  to  the 
center  chandelier,  from 
which  hung  streamers 
of  yellow  baby-ribbon 
and  smilax.  On  the 
ends  of  the  baby-ribbon,  which  were  of  differ¬ 
ent  lengths,  were  paper  daffodils  made  from 
crepe  and  tissue  paper  as  follows:  A  three-inch 
circle  of  yellow  tissue  paper  is  pressed  over  the 
first  finger  of  the  left  hand,  as  one  would  press 
the  finger  of  a  glove  when  putting  on  a  new  pair. 
The  paper,  under  this  pressure  will  crinkle  easily 
into  a  shape  similar  to  the  cup-like  center  of  a 
daffodil.  A  five-inch  circle  of  yellow  crepe 
paper  is  folded  in  halves,  then  in  halves  a  second 
time,  and  then  into  thirds.  It  is  cut  into  petals 
by  two  strokes  of  the.  shears.  (See  Fig.  8.)  One 
circle  of  the  crepe-paper  petals  is  pasted  to  the 
cup-shaped  tissue  paper  and  a  second  circle  of 
petals  pasted  over  the  first  circle,  in  making  one 
daffodil.  These  flowers,  if  the  circles  and  petals 
are  cut  out  by  the  teacher,  may  be  made  by  the 
children.  The  stems  may  be  made  from  strips 
of  green  tissue  paper  rolled  and  twisted  to  the 
proper  size,  and  fastened  to  the  flower  with  paste. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 


Fig.  8. 

Dotted  lines  mark  the  outline 
of  the  circle  folded  ready  for 
cutting.  Solid  lines  A,  B,  C, 
and  A'  B'  C'  show  where  paper 
is  to  be  cut  with  the  shears. 
When  opened  the  paper  will  be 
divided  into  twelve  petals  held 
together  by  the  uncut  paper  in 
the  center. 


Entertainment  for  April 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Iowa. 


An  April  Song. 

The  spring  is  coming,  coming  fast; 

The  willow  wears  a  shimmering  veil; 

The  maple  stretches  tiny  hands 

And  scent  of  flowers  is  on  the  gale. 

And  bird-songs  fill  the  happy  air; 

And  April’s  balmy  breeze  is  blowing. 

The  signs  of  spring  are  everywhere. 

But  best  of  all  is  the  green  grass  growing. 

Refrain. 

0  the  green  grass  growing,  the  green  grass  growing ! 

We  well  can  bear  life’s  toil  and  care 
If  we  can  see  the  green  grass  growing. 

April’s  Way. 

April  is  here; 

A  smile  and  a  tear, 

A  warm  touch  of  sunshine,  a  bleak  touch  of  cold; 
Summerlike  hours. 

Chill,  drizzling  showers, 

Following  swiftly  with  change  manifold. 

Do  we  complain 
Of  changes  and  rain? 

April  makes  answer,  a  smile  flashing 'bright, 

“That  is  the  way 
I  waken  the  flowers.” 

Then^we  are  sure  that  her  way  is  just  right. 

April  flowers. 

Wind  Flowers. 

Out  on  the  hill-tops  the  windflowers  are  blowing. 

On  soR,  furry  stems,  muffled  up  from  the  cold ; 
Out  toward  the  hill-tops  the  children  are  going; 
Baskets  and  pails  their  small,  eager  hands  hold. 

Oh,  the  rose  may  be  sweeter,  the  lily  be  brighter. 
The  violet  shine  with  a  lovelier  blue. 

But  naught  can  be  dearer  to  flower-seeking 
children 

Than  the  first  flowers,  the  windflowers,  so  pale 
in  their  hue. 

Buttercups. 

I  saw  a  royal  feast  to-day; 

The  dishes  were  of  gold. 

And  filled,  no  doubt,  with  sweetest  food. 

As  full  as  they  could  hold. 

The  feast  was  laid  out  on  the  green ; 

’Tis  there  King  Bee  loves  best  to  sup; 

I  found  it  waiting,  ready  spread. 

Each  dish  a  buttercup. 

Violets. 

Violets,  violets. 

Won’t  you  tell  us  why 
You  are  such  a  pretty  blue? 

“We  look  at  the  sky.” 

An  Arbor  Day  Dialog. 

It  will  be  very  easy,  with  the  help  of  tissue  paper  and 
cotton  wool,  to  make  costumes  for  these  little  nature 
sprites.  If  that  is  not  expedient,  let  each  one  wear  a 
scarf  from  shoulder  to  waist  with  the  name  printed  on 
it  in  large,  black  letters. 
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Enter  a  group  of  children  with  spades  and  garden  tools. 

First  Child. 

Come,  children,  let  us  plant  a  tree. 

For  Arbor  Day  is  here. 

’Twill  spread  its  branches  wide,  and  grow 
More  beautiful  each  year. 

Second  Child. 

Yes,  let  us  plant  a  little  tree 
We’ll  bring  the  rake  and  spade. 

And  dig  a  hole  and  put  the  roots 
Into  the  bed  we’ve  made. 

Third  Child. 

We’ll  cover  them  up  carefully 
With  soft  fine  earth.  You’ll  see! 

We’ll  tend  it  so  we’ll  make  it  grow. 

Our  own  dear  little  tree! 

They  go  to  one  side.  Enter  Jack  Frost  with  the  nature 
sprites,  sunbeams,  raindrops,  dewdrops,  snowflakes,  and 
wind. 

Jack  Frost  (pointing  at  them  roguishly) : 

They'll  make  it  grow.  Ho,  ho!  Ho,  ho! 

The  thought  just  makes  me  laugh! 

True,  they  may  tend  and  water  it. 

But  0,  that  is  not  half! 

Beckoning  to  the  sprites. 

Come  little  sprites,  just  tell  them  now 
The  things  that  you  will  do! 

No  tree  can  grow  without  your  care. 

Come,  let  us  hear  from  you! 

Sunbeams. 

We  shine  on  it  from  morn  till  night; 

We  give  each  little  leaf 
The  life  that  thrills  each  pulsing  vein. 
From  out  our  sun-bright  sheaf. 

Raindrops. 

We  patter,  patter  on  the  earth; 

We  sink  down  deep  and  give 
To  thirsty  roots  the  drink  they  crave 
To  make  the  whole  tree  live. 

Dewdrops. 

We  deck  the  leaves  with  shining  pearls; 

And  every  tiny  drop 
Relieves  a  tiny  thirst.  The  growth. 
Without  our  care  would  stop. 

Snowflakes. 

We  clasp  the  shivering  branches  bare 
With  soft  and  feathery  white. 

We  keep  the  roots  all  covered  warm 
In  winter’s  frost  and  blight. 

The  Wind. 

I  blow  and  blow;  and  oft  my  breath 
Is  very  fierce  and  cold. 

But  the  resistance  gives  each  tree 
A  greater  strength.  I’m  told. 

All  the  sprites. 

The  sun  and  rain  and  sparkling  dew. 

The  wind,  and  snow,  and  cold, 

And  even  sharp  Jack  Frost,  they  all 
Will  help  your  tree  to  grow. 
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All  the  children  (to  the  sprites) : 

We  thank  you  truly,  every  one. 

Grateful  indeed  are  we, 

For  what  you  tell  us  you  have  done. 

Now  let  us  plant  our  tree. 

They  march  out  together  singing  to  the  tune  of  “Jolly 
Old  St.  Nicholas.” 

Arbor  Day  has  come  at  last! 

We  will  plant  our  tree. 

Sun  and  rain  and  kindly  breeze 
All  will  helpful  be. 

Winter’s  storms  will  make  it  strong. 
Summer  make  it  grow; 

Fair  shall  be  its  leafy  crown; 

Fair  its  crown  of  snow. 

REFRAIN. 

Arbor  Day  has  come  at  last 
Forth  we  go  in  glee. 

Glad  in  heart  and  grateful,  too. 

We  will  plant  our  tree. 

What  a  Tree  Did. 

RECITATION. 

A  kindly  man  planted  a  wee  little  tree; 

He  dug  out  its  bed  with  the  tenderest  care; 
He  pressed  in  the  roots  with  a  fatherly  touch; 
He  covered  them  close  like  a  child  sleeping  there. 


a  circle  in  the  front  of  the  room  with  the  fairy 
queen  in  the  middle.  At  the  same  time  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  seats  take  up  imaginary  violins  and 
bass  viols  and  transform  themselves  into  an  or¬ 
chestra.  At  the  refrain  the  dancing  and  circling 
begin.  Then  the  music  is  repeated  a  second  time 
without  words,  the  crickets  and  grasshoppers  sing¬ 
ing  “tra  la  la,”  as  they  scrape  their  play  violins, 
the  frogs  adding  a  deep  “zum  zum”  for  the  bass, 
and  the  fairies  dancing.  They  stand  still  during 
the  second  stanza  and  when  its  refrain,  which 
has  no  words,  but  is  sung  to  the  syllables  as 
before,  comes,  the  fairies  break  up  their  ring  and 
.  trip  away  to  hide  in  their  seats. 

0  what  do  fairies  do  at  night 
When  all  the  grass  is  fresh  and  green? 

They  softly  form  a  fairy  ring 
Around  their  lovely  fairy  queen. 

The  orchestra  are  katydids 

And  croaking  frogs  that  sound  the  bass 

And  crickets  chirping  shrill  and  high. 

Each  making  music  in  its  place. 

REFRAIN. 

While  whirling,  dancing,  skipping. 

And  swirling,  circling,  tripping. 

They  dance  away  till  morning  light 
And  that’s  what  fairies  do  at  night. 


Fairies. 


RECITATION. 

0,  summer  is  coming. 
The  time  of  delights. 
When  the  fairies  dance 
On  moonlight  nights. 


They  dance  so  still 
You  cannot  hear! 
You’d  think  they  were 
shadows 
Hovering  near. 


But  it  must  be  fairies 
At  their  play. 

For  when  daybreak  comes 
They  skip  away. 


0  what  do  fairies  do  at  day 
When  early  birds  begin  to  sing? 
They  run  and  hide  themselves  away 
Far  from  their  grassy  fairy  ring. 
They  creep  into  the  nodding  flowers; 

The  dainty  bells  that  lightly  sway. 
And  dream  thru  all  the  sunlit  hours; 
And  that’s  what  fairies  do  by  day. 
REFRAIN. 

Tra  la  la,  etc. 


A  Fairy  Dance. 


A  song  to  be  acted  out. 
Tune:  “Oats,  peas,  beans, 
and  barley  grow.”  While  the 
first  stanza  is  sung,  let  a 
dozen  or  so  little  fairies  trip 
out  from  their  seats  and  form 
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He  watered  the  tree,  and  he  watched  it  each  day; 

He  loved  the  tree;  loved  it  with  all  of  his  heart. 
Now,  how  could  so  small  a  tree  show  to  a  man 
’Twas  grateful  and  ready  to  do  all  its  part? 


“I’ll  be  quite  content,”  said  the  kindly  old  man, 
“If  it  only  will  grow  just  as  fast  as  it  can.” 


The  little  tree  did  all  a  little  tree  could. 

It  grew  and  grew;  that  was  its  way  to  be  good. 
Can  it  truly  be  said  now  of 
you  and  of  me 
That  weWe  doing  our  best 
like  that  good  little  tree? 


Teaching  a  Process. 

An  Addition  Catechism. 

By  Alice  E.  Reynolds,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Education,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


W'lHEN  a  class  understands  addition,  what 
ought  the  pupils  to  be  able  to  do? 

1.  To  add  single  columns  with  average 
■  rapidity. 

2.  To  read  and  write  numbers  of  reasonable 
length. 

3.  To  interpret  addition  terms  and  signs,  and 
to  use  them. 

4.  To  arrange  numbers  for  adding. 

5.  To  handle  column  answers  when  carrying 
is  necessary. 

6.  To  recognize  problems  calling  for  addition, 
and  to  solve  them. 

I.  Column  Addition. 


1.  Have  you  given  many  oral  drills  similar  to 
these? 

Begin  with  5  (or  3  or  9)  and  add  6’s  (or  8’s  or  4’s) 
[5,  11,  17,  23,  29,  etc.,  to  100.] 


2.  Can  your  class  add  columns  if  they  contain 
6’s,  9’s,  7’s?  [Too  much  drill  turns  on  numbers 
below  5.  Ability  to  add  should  not  mean  ability 
to  handle  a  .selected  lot  of  small  figures.]  Try 
these,  one  by  one,  with  the  whoie' class: 


A  B  C  D  E 

3  4  5  8  6 

4  2  7  9  2 

6  7  7  3  9 

4  2  3  7  7 

2  9  8  2  3 

3  3  4  3  7 

7  5  6  4  3 


F 

7 
2 

3 

4 

3 

8 
2 

4 


G  H  I 

9  6  7 

5  2  3 

3  4  6 

7  7  2 

6  3  8 

8  9  4 

7  3  7 

—  —  6 


J 

4 
3 
8 

5 
9 

3 

4 


K  L 

6  9 

2  8 

7  7 

3  2 

8  9 

4  3 

9  4 

5  — 


3.  How  many  children  counted  on  their  fingers? 

4.  Did  you  call  on  the  best  pupil  first? 


5.  Are  the  others  apt  to  imitate  his  answer? 

6.  Can  you  devise  a  plan  for  taking  answers 
which  will  show  just  who  finished  promptly,  and 
what  result  was  secured? 

7.  Do  you  often  ask  for  oral  addition  in  order 
to  discover  who  works  rapidly,  who  is  slow,  who 
has  never  committed  the  combinations  to  memory, 
which  facts  prove  most  puzzling? 

8.  Do  more  pupils  finish  each  column  to-day 
than  did  a  week  ago? 

9.  How  many  can  add  the  first  six  columns 
in  one  minute? 

II.  Writing  Numbers. 

1.  Can  your  class  write  these  numbers  from 
dictation? 

Nine  hundred  six. 

Forty-five. 

Two  thousand  four  hundred  fifty. 

Seven  hundred. 

One  thousand  forty-five. 

Nineteen. 

Eight  thousand  seven. 

Nine  hundred  twenty-five. 

Seventy-eight. 

Four. 

Four  hundred  fifty-six. 

Three  thousand  seven  hundred  eight. 

2.  Can  they  read  these  numbers? 

1353  809  70 

1131  6507  7035 

857  7256  2640 

4070  680  29 

3.  In  the  numbers  mentioned  in  1  and  2,  can 
pupils  point  out  the  largest  number?  the  smallest 
number? 

4.  Can  they  begin  at  the  right  and  name  the 
orders  in  each  number? 

5.  Can  one  child  dictate  numbers  for  the  others 
to  write? 

6.  If  each  child  writes  an  original  number  on 
the  blackboard,  can  some  one  read  them  all? 

III.  Sign  Language  and  Terms. 

1.  Do  sum,  plus,  and  add,  amount,  and  +  ” 
all  stand  for  addition? 

2.  Will  correct  answers  be  given  to  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  these? 

What  is  to  be  done  with  these  numbers? 

What  is  to  be  found? 

What  does  “  -t-  ”  say? 

[Inexact  thinking  is  promoted  when  a  teacher 
asks,  “What  is  to  be  done  with  these  numbers?” 
and  allows  the  answer,  “Addition.”] 

3.  Have  you  made  an  addition  vocabulary 
which  you  use,  and  train  children  to  use? 

4.  Does  your  blackboard  ask  for  the  same  thing 
in  several  different  ways? 

5.  Can  your  class  do  the  work  if  another  teacher, 
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or  a  visitor,  or  a  principal  states  the  example? 
In  other  words,  have  they  mastered  the  subject, 
or  are  they  merely  familiar  with  your  directions 
and  your  question  forms? 

IV.  Arrangement. 

1.  Which  example  is  harder,  A  or  B? 

A  B 


247 

2347 

536 

2 

299 

907 

[A  will  do  in  an  early  stage  of  the  teaching,  but 
be  sure  to  practice  the  irregular  columns  shown 

inB.] 

2.  Is  C  or  D  more  like  the 
every-day  life? 

bookkeeping  of 

C 

D 

.60 

$1.75 

$  1.27 

2.63 

.05 

5.41 

29.87 

7.28 

.02 

— 

3.  Can  your  class  arrange  this 

lesson  properly? 

Find  the  sum  of  95,  2075,  348,  7,  407 

5338+ 125+50+2716+4+27 


Add  7845  and  29 

7896  plus  72  plus  8  plus  439 

Find  the  total  amount  of  ninety-four,  305; 

2999  and  seventeen 
Add  99,  9,  9000,  19  and  999. 

V.  Carrying. 

1.  Have  you  taught  the  idea  of  carrying? 

2.  Did  you  advance  by  easy  stages,  or  present 
all  possible  difficulties  at  once?  The  following 
examples  are  suggestive: 

A 


216 

25 

305 

24 

7219 

26 

5 

7 

9008 

1543 

509 

142 

36 

17 

4307 

5213 

•  24 

560 

700 

801 

602 

4 

6200 

310 

2552 

752 

1410 

400 

11 

541 

316 

5225 

05 

524 

719 

6826 

605 

7 

708 

343 

509 

42 

1410 

2436 

517 

127 

82 

7133 

81 

164 

2 

390 

3 

180 

4151 

50 

591 

70 

270 

13 

126 

85 

2495 

84 

76 

7 

295 

5158 

86 

3 

2 

199 

5370 

'  177 

437 

329 

488 

87 

5978 

5269 

9789 

6 

5 

909 

773 

74 

5 

3903 

3.  Have  you  made  the  process  so  automatic 
that  when  the  answer  is  29,  every  pupil  carries 
his  2  tensl  [If  the  2  is  written  down  and  the  9 
carried,  the  performance  stands  for  no  idea  and 
too  little  practice. 

4.  Do  you  insist  that  the  carry  figure  be  re¬ 
membered,  or  else  written  down  at  some  distance 
from  the  example  in  hand?  [Some  teachers  allow 
so  much  writing  in  of  helping  figures,  and  in  such 
confusing  places,  that  no  one  can  correct  the 
work.] 

5.  Do  you  teach  your  pupils  to  use  the  carry 
figure  at  once,  making  it  the  first  number  of  the 
new  column,  so  that  it  can  not  be  forgotten? 

6.  Are  you  sure  that  such  a  column  answer  as 
108,  121,  or  307  can  be  handled?  [A  boy  who 
knows  just  what  to  do  when  his  units  add  to  85 
is  often  at  a  standstill  when  they  foot  up  to  105. 
School  columns  are  not  likely  to  add  to  more 
than  99;  business  columns  are  more  apt  to  than 
not.  The  class-room  teaching  should  touch  on 
this  point.]  Try  these: 


A 

B 

18 

79 

•.'•.rl.tc. 

97 

35 

.  '■■’I'll 

26 

69 

1 

85 

58 

■  ..t:r 

39 

44 

78 

29 

25 

97 

19 

63 

98 

39 

89 

46 

77 

54 

66 

79 

49 

38 

63 

19 

55 

27 

36 

96 

29  V 

79 

— 

83 

VI.  Problem  Work. 

1.  Can  your  pupils  state  the  correct  answers 
for  these  oral  problems? 

A.  If  5  cents  is  spent  for  a  pencil,  10  cents 
for  a  book,  and  2  cents  for  an  eraser,  how  much 
money  is  spent? 

B.  If  a  farmer  sells  2  bu.  of  apples  from  a 
bin  containing  10  bu.,  how  many  bu.  remain? 

C.  In  this  room  are  5  small  maps  and  2 
large  maps.  How  many  maps  are  in  the  room? 
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D.  John  has  62  marbles  in  his  bag,  2 
in  his  pocket,  and  4  in  his  hand.  How  many 
marbles  has  he? 

E.  Find  the  cost  of  3  five-cent  pads. 

2.  Can  they  name  the  process  used  in  each 
problem? 

3.  If  you  substitute  larger  numbers  and  write 
the  lesson  as  given  below,  can  they  find  answers 
for  problems  A,  C,  and  D? 

A.  If  $25  is  spent  for  a  bookcase,  $364 
for  books,  and  $17  for  a  desk,  how  much  money 
is  spent?  • 

B.  If  a  drover  sells  492  head  of  cattle 
from  a  drove  containing  3000,  how  many  remain? 

C.  In  this  room  are  29  boys  and  28  girls. 
How  many  pupils  are  in  the  room? 

D.  Mr.  Smith  has  18  sheep  in  one  field,  127 
in  another,  and  82  in  a  third.  How  many 
sheep  does  he  own? 

E.  Find  the  cost  of  9  sixty- eight-dollar 
machines. 

4.  Do  you  find  the  pupils  quick  to  see  and 
ready  to  do  when  you  copy  problems  verbatim 
from  any  arithmetic? 

5.  Can  they  invent  problems  to  correspond 
with  such  expressions  as  these? 

$ - h  $  t  $ 

bought  87  bushels  more 

and  Mary  is  seven  years  older 

325  children  +  76  children  +  627  children. 

[Problems  in  addition  can  never  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  when  seen  out  of  their  relation  to  the 
other  processes.  Hence  this  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  can  not  be  mastered  until  later  in  the  term 
when  subtraction  and  multiplication  problems 
have  been  studied.] 

Some  Miscellaneous  Questions. 

1.  When  you  send  a  class  to  the  board,  do  you 
plan  to  give  individual  examples? 

2.  Have  you  devised  plans  by  which  you  can 
supply  a  large  class  with  individual  examples, 
and  keep  them  all  working  rapidly? 

3.  Can  you  do  all  the  work  outlined  in  this 
paper  in  thirty  school  days,  by  teaching  twenty 
minutes  a  day,  and  allowing  twenty  minutes  for 
seat  work?  [This  is  a  generous  time  allotment  for 
a  class  beginning  process  work.] 

4.  When  you  think  you  are  ready  to  take  up 
a  new  subject,  will  you  write  the  following  exer¬ 
cise  clearly  on  a  blackboard,  exactly  as  printed 
here? 


Answer  no  questions. 

Allow  the  class  just  twenty  minutes. 

Correct  the  work,  and  ponder  the  results  in 
this  way: 

Are  the  papers  on  the  whole  satisfactory? 

Which  oroblem  or  example  was  generally 
failed? 


Can  you  account  for  the  failure? 

Was  the  example  longer  or  harder  than  usual? 
Did  it  contain  some  “catch”? 

Does  the  general  showing  suggest  that  you 
have  left  some  point  untouched? 

Which  pupils  must  be  called  deficient? 

Can  you  explain  each  case  by  absence?  or  ex¬ 
treme  youth?  or  lack  of  interest?  or  carelessness . 
or  lack  of  number  sense? 


[Keep  a  list  of  the  backward  pupils  and  check  off 
a  name  as  soon  as  any  one  listed  thereon  becomes 
proficient.] 

Test  Exercise. 

I.  If  a  man  pays  $2890  for  a  house,  $68  for  a 
well,  and  $925  for  a  barn,  what  does  his  property 
cost? 

II.  895  trees  were  planted  in  a  nursery  con¬ 
taining  796.  How  many  trees  are  there  now? 

III.  Add  327,  29,  4995,  89. 

IV.  9  ^  9857  +  18  +  786. 

V.  Find  the  sum  of  386,  19,  and  493. 


The  Silver  Birch. 

Interesting  curling  of  outer  bark,  trunk  scars  and  lenticels 
(the  short,  horizontal  marks.) 

[Another  striking  photopraph  by  Dr.  Bigelow  to  illustrate  points  in  his 
article  in  this  Magazine.] 


Bunny,  The  Rabbit 

A  Play. 

By  MARGARET  and  CLARENCE  WEED,  Massachusetts. 

Dramatis  Personae: 

Bunny,  The  Rabbit. 

Mother  Rabbit. 

The  Fox. 

The  Wolf. 

The  Bear. 

ACT  I. 

Scene;  A  field  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  Bunny  playing  in  the  foreground.  The  Fox  enters;  as  he 
comes  near,  the  Rabbit  hops  away. 

The  Fox. — Oh,  Bunny  dear,  see  here,  see  here, 

I  want  to  feel  you  very  near. 

Bunny. — Oh,  no,  no,  no!  Don’t  take  me  yet. 

But  wait  until  I  bigger  get: 

Then  I  shall  be  so  fat  and  good, 

I’ll  serve. you  better  for  your  food. 

The  Fox. — All  right,  my  dear.  I’ll  wait  a  bit 
Till  you  are  bigger  and  more  fit. 

Exit  the  Fox  :  enter  the  Wolf,  when  Bunny  shies  to  one  side. 
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The  Wolf. — Oh,  Bunny  dear,  see  here,  see  here, 

I  want  to  feel  you  very  near. 

Bunny.— Oh,  no,  no,  no!  Don’t  take  me  yet, 

But  wait  until  I  bigger  get: 

Then  I  shall  be  so  fat  and  good 
I’ll  serve  you  better  for  your  food. 

The  Wolf. — All  right,  my  dear.  I’ll  wait  a  bit 

Till  you  are  bigger  and  more  ht. 

Exit  the  Wolf:  Enter  the  Bear,  Bunny  shies  to  one  side. 

The  Bear. — Oh,  Bunny  dear,  see  here,  see  here, 

I  want  to  feel  you  very  near. 

Bunny.— Oh,  no,  no,  no!  Don’t  take  me  yet. 

But  wait  until  I  bigger  get: 

Then  I  shall  be  so  fat  and  good 
I’ll  serve  you  better  for  your  food. 

The  Bear. — All  right,  my  dear.  I’ll  wait  a  bit 
Till  you  are  bigger  and  more  fit. 

Exit  the  Bear  in  one  direction  and  Bunny  in  the  other. 

Curtain. 


ACT  ir. 

Scene :  A  field  with  a  briar  patch  in  the  background.  Mother  Rabbit  sitting  quietly  on  the  grass. 
Enter  Bunny  in  great  haste. 

Bunny. — Oh,  Mother  dear,  see  here,  see  here, 

I  met  The  Fox,  The  Wolf,  The  Bear 
And  each  did  give  me  such  a  scare. 

For  each  did  say  in  his  own  wild  way, 

“Oh,  Bunny  dear,  I  want  you  near.” 

And  I  replied,  with  beating  side. 
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“Oh,  no,  no,  no!  don’t  take  me  yet. 

But  wait  until  I  bigger  get.” 

Now,  Mother  dear,  please  keep  me  near. 

And  tell  me  how  to  conquer  fear. 

Mother  Rabbit. — All  right,  my  dear,  now  listen  clear. 

Keep  always  near,  and  when  you  hear 
The  Thumpity-thump  and  thumpity-thump. 

Of  my  feet  going  jumpity-jump. 

Run  for  the  shelter  of  the  briars  so  kind 
Where  the  F ox  and  the  W olf  and  the  Bear  never  find 
The  Rabbits  whose  bones  they  love  so  to  grind. 

Curtain. 


Scene;  Same,  three  months  later.  Mother  Rabbit  and  Bunny,  larger,  playing  in  the  grass.  As  the 
Fox  enters  Mother  Rabbit  goes  thumpity-thump  with  her  feet  and  runs  into  the  briars  on  one 
side  while  Bunny  runs  in  at  the  other  side. 

ACT  III. 

The  Fox. — Oh,  Bunny  dear,  so  stout,  so  stout, 

At  last,  at  last.  I’ve  found  you  out. 

Come  quickly  near  and  never  fear, 

I  want  to  whisper  in  your  ear. 

Bunny. — Oh,  no,  no,  no!  don’t  take  me  yet, 

I  am  a  rabbit  hard  to  get; 

My  ear’s  too  long  to  risk  near  you, 

I  fear  ’t would  make  too  good  a  chew. 

The  Fox.— How  hard  to  think  of  food  so  good 
When  it  is  hidden  in  the  wood ! 

Exit  the  Fox. 
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Re-enter  Mother  Rabbit  and  Bunny.  Enter  the  Wolf,  when  they  take  to  the  briar  patch  as  before. 

The  Wolf.  —  Oh,  Bunny  dear,  so  stout,  so  stout! 

At  last,  at  last.  I’ve  found  you  out; 

Come  quickly  near  and  never  fear, 

I  want  to  whisper  in  your  ear. 

Bunny, — Oh,  no,  no,  no!  don’t  take  me  yet, 

I  am  a  rabbit  hard  to  get; 

My  ear’s  too  long  to  risk  near  you, 

I  fear  ’t would  make  too  good  a  chew. 

The  Wolf. — How  hard  to  think  of  food  so  good 

When  it  is  hidden  in  the  wood!  - 

Exit  the  Wolf. 

Re-enter  the  two  Rabbits :  enter  the  Bear,  when  the  Rabbits  run  as  before. 

The  Bear. — Oh,  Bunny  dear,  so  stout,  so  stout. 

At  last,  at  last.  I’ve  found  you  out. 

Come  quickly  near  and  never  fear, 

I  want  to  whisper  in  your  ear. 

Bunny. — Oh,  no,  no,  no!  don’t  take  me  yet. 

I  am  a  rabbit  hard  to  get; 

My  ear’s  too  long  to  risk  near  you, 

I  fear  ’t would  make  too  good  a  chew.- 

The  Bear. — How  hard  to  think  of  food  so  good 
When  it  is  hidden  in  the  wood ! 

Exit  the  Bear. 

Re-enter  Mother  Rabbit  and  Bunny. 

Mother  Rabbit. — You  see  my  son  how  line  to  run 

When  wolves  and  bears  are  out  for  fun. 

Bunny. — Yes,  Mother  dear.  I’ll  never  fear 
When  the  briar-patch  is  near. 

Curtain. 


Homely  Talks  to  Young  Teachers.  V 

By  Thomas  E.  Sanders,  Tennessee. 


A  Catechism  in  English. 

(To  be  used  by  the  teacher  when  communing 
with  his  conscience  on  the  subject  of  duty  to  his 
pupils.) 

1.  Do  I  estimate  the  study  of  English  as  highly 
as  its  importance  demands? 

2.  What  subject  can  be  of  more  worth  to  the 
individual  in  after  life  than  the  power  to  express 
his  thoughts,  orally  or  in  writing,  in  pure  forcible 
English? 

3.  Do  I  seek  to  correct  the  language  of  pupils 
and  form  habits  of  correct  speech?  Above  all  do  I 
set  the  example  of  correct  speech? 

4.  Do  I  teach  the  child  to  see  the  thought  back 
of  the  form  or  does  he  rattle  off  grammatical 
constructions,  parrot-like,  at  the  rate  of  two-forty 
per  minute,  with  as  little  comprehension  of  their 
meaning  as  the  parrot  has? 

5.  Do  I  teach  the  child  to  analyze  the  thought 
of  a  sentence,  or  am  I  content  if  he  can  picture  it 
in  any  kind  of  a  haphazard  manner  by  some 

system”  of  diagraming? 

6.  Do  I  train  children  to  express  their  thoughts 
in  writing? 

7.  Do  I  neglect  the  mechanical  side  of  the  com¬ 
position  work — the  spelling,  capitalization,  punc¬ 
tuation,  paragraphing,  folding  of  papers? 

8.  Do  my  pupils  express  themselves  with  free¬ 
dom  in  the  ircomposition  work,  or  is  it  stiff,  stilted, 
and  pedantic? 

9.  Do  I  realize  that  it  requires  time  and  per¬ 
sistent  effort  to  establish  the  habit  of  neat,  cor¬ 
rect  written  work? 

10.  Do  I  criticise  the  written  work  of  pupils 
so  severely  that  I  disgust  them  with  it  and  cause 
them  to  dread  composition  work? 

11.  Do  I  teach  one  thing  at  a  time  and  after 
it  is  taught  do  I  hold  the  class  responsible 
for  its  application  in  all  subsequent  work? 

12.  Do  I  teach  the  pupils  why  such  expressions 
as  '‘have  saw,”  “I  seen,”  “Jim  and  me  went,” 
and  numerous  others  are  incorrect? 

13.  Do  I  teach  pupils  to  select  subjects  for 
composition  which  they  know  something  about 
and  which  requires  them  to  use  their  own  thought 
and  observation? 

14.  Do  my  pupils  choose  for  graduation  ora¬ 
tions  such  abstract  subjects  as  “Memory,” 
“Hope,”  “Patience,”  “The  Stream  of  Time, 
“Honor,”  “Virtue,”  etc.,  subjects  worthy  the 
mature  mind  of  an  Emerson  rather  than  a  boy  in 
his  ’teens?  If  they  do,  what  is  wrong? 

15.  In  teaching  grammar  do  I  make  it  consist 
of  memory  work  alone,  or  do  I  go  to  the  other 
extreme,  teaching  a  little  of  this  and  a  little  of 
that,  but  in  such  general  terms  that  the  pupils 
clinch  and  hold  nothing? 


16.  Do  I  hold  closely  to  hair-splitting  distinc¬ 
tions  in  my  English  classes  and  allow  all  kinds 
of  slipshod  expressions  in  the  other  classes? 

17.  In  written  work  in  other  subjects,  as  history, 
geography,  etc.,  do  I  hold  pupils  responsible  for 
correct  written  English?  If  not,  why  not? 

18.  Can  I  do  more  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
uplift  of  a  pupil  than  to  teach  him  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  thought  and  language  and  imagery 
of  a  great  masterpiece  of  literature? 

19.  Do  I  seek  to  store  the  minds  of  my  pupils 
with  gems  of  literature,  jewels  of  expression  and 
beautiful  sentiment,  to  uplift  and  brighten  and 
cheer — gems  which  inspire  to  higher,  purer,  and 
nobler  thoughts  and  which  shut  out  the  low, 
the  groveling,  and  the  vicious? 

20.  Do  I  read  critically  one  or  more  standard 
classic  each  year? 

If  I  Were  a  School  Official— and  Could. 

1.  I  would  not  employ  any  teacher  whose  time 
was  not  worth  at  least  forty  dollars  a  month. 

2.  I  would  have  a  minimum  term  of  not  less 
than  six  months  in  the  district  schools  and  nine 
in  the  towns  and  villages. 

3.  I  should  make  the  school-houses  compare 
favorably  in  neatness  and  comfort  inside  and  out 
with  the  best  homes  of  the  community. 

4.  I  would  have  large  playgrounds  with  plenty 
of  shade. 

5.  I  would  see  that  the  sanitary  conditions, 
drainage,  water  supply,  out-buildings,  light,  heat, 
ventilation,  blackboards  and  desks  were  the 
best  possible. 

6.  I  would  see  that  a  good  well-paid  janitor 
looked  after  the  building  and  grounds  carefully. 

7.  I  would  not  employ  any  teacher  the  second 
term  who  did  not  in  the  meantime  strive  to  im¬ 
prove  her  qualifications. 

8.  I  would  not  employ  any  teacher  who  did 
not  have  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  professional 
library  and  who  did  not  add  to  it  two  or  three 
good  standard  books  each  year. 

9.  I  would  not  employ  any  teacher  who  failed 
to  attend  all  Teachers’  Institutes  and  Associations 
when  possible  to  do  so.  Fossils  may  be  interesting 
enough  to  the  geologist  but  the  pedagogical 
fossil  creates  little  interest  in  the  school-room. 

10.  I  would  employ  no  teacher  who  did  not 
take  at  least  two  or  more  good  educational 
journals  and  read  them. 

11.  I  would  very  probably  not  be  elected  for  a 
second  term,  but  maybe  some  one  in  the  future 
might  rise  up  and  call  me  blessed. 
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A  Story  for  Reproduction  in  Fourth  Grade 

By  Lillian  Finnell,  Georgia. 


The  Easter  Rabbit. 

HERE  is  a  curious  and  very  sweet  little 
legend  cherished  by  German  children  con¬ 
cerning  the  Easter  rabbit. 

Once  upon  a  time,  they  tell  us,  a  nice 
kind  rabbit,  who  was  walking  along  a  quiet  wood¬ 
land  road,  came  across  a  fine  large  nest  filled  with 
eggs. 

The  poor  mother  hen  had  been  seized  by  a 
wicked  fox  and  could  not  get  back  to  her  darling 
nest,  so  this  kind  rabbit  slept  upon  it,  and  when 
he  awoke  in  the  morning  (it  was  Easter  morning) , 
the  nest  was  full  of  little  downy,  yellow  chickens. 

The  chickens  thought  the  rabbit  was  their  own 
mamma,  so  they  cried  out  for  something  to  eat, 
and  the  rabbit  ran  about  and  fetched  food  for 
them,  and  kept  them  warm  and  fed  them  until 
they  were  all  old  enough  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 

Ever  since  then,  the  rabbit  has  been  the  special 
genius  of  Easter  time,  and  this  holiday  is  noi 
complete  for  German  little  folk  without  an  “Oste 
Hare’s  nest.” 

It  holds  many  a  favor  and  present,  serving  the 
same  purpose  that  Christmas  stockings  and 
wooden  shoes  do  at  Christmas  time. — Elizabeth 
V.  Brown.  [By  permission  of  The  Globe  School 
Book  Co.] 

Suggestions  to  the  teacher:  (1)  Read  the  story 
so  that  the  children  may  get  its  thread.  (2)  Re¬ 
read  by  paragraphs  requiring  the  pupils  to  give 
the  topic  of  each  paragraph  as  it  is  read.  They 
should  then  form  an  outline  similar  to  the  one 
below. 

1.  Legend  cherished  by  German  children. 


II.  What  rabbit  came  across  once  while  walk¬ 

ing  along. 

III.  Mother  hen  seized  by  a  wicked  fox,  could 
not  get  back  to  her  nest.  Kind  rabbit 
slept  upon  it  all  night. 

IV.  What  rabbit  did  for  little  chickens  that 
•  were  hatched. 

V.  How  German  little  folk  have  regarded  hare 

ever  since  then. 

VI.  What  nest  serves  the  purpose  of  at  Easter 
time. 

3.  Call  attention  in  a  second  or  third  reading  to 
the  following  facts: 

(а)  A  proper  adjective  is  formed  from  a  proper 
name. 

(б)  Parenthetic  or  Intermediate  expressions  are 
separated  from  the  context  by  commas,  by 
dashes,  or  by  marks  of  parenthesis.  The 
last  are  less  common  now  than  formerly. 

A  parenthetical  expression  can  generally 
be  recognized  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
omitted  from  the  sentence  without  injury 
to  the  sense. 

(c)  Expressions  in  the  language  of  another  require 
marks  of  quotation. 

(d)  A  homonym  is  a  word  agreeing  in  sound  with, 
but  different  in  meaning  from,  another. 

Their — possessive  case  of  they. 

There — in  or  at  that  place. 

ie)  A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  a  person;  particu¬ 
lar  place  or  thing.  It  should  always  begin 
with  a  capital  letter. 

4.  Give  the  children  such 
help  with  the  spelling  of 
difficult  words  as  they 
need.  A  good  way  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  drill  of  this  sort 
is  to  send  a  child  to  write  at 
a  blackboard  in  full  view  of 
the  class  and  then  ask 
him  questions  which  can  be 
answered  by  the  desired 
words.  For  example,  these 
questions  might  be  asked: 
What  children  cherish  the 
legend  of  the  Easter  rabbit? 
What  was  walking  along  a 
road?  What  kind  of  a  road 
was  it?  The  child  would 
write  first  German,  second, 
rabbit,  and  third,  woodland. 
This  process  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  children  are 
familiar  with  all  the  words. 


For  description  of  method  for  making  these  rabbits  see  the  article 
on  Constructive  Work  for  the  month,  by  A.  J.  Linehan. 
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5.  The  children  should 
write  the  story  using  the 
topical  outline. 
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Blackboard  Calendar  by  G.  H.  Shorey. 
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Watertown  Plans  in  Literature  and  Reading 

(Upper  Grammar  Grades) 

By  Frank  R.  Page,  Watertown,  Mass. 


GOOD  deal  of  the  education  which  a  per¬ 
son  gets  comes  from  the  reading  of  books. 

If  the  schools  teach  the  children  how  to 
read,  and  neglect  to  teach  them  what  to 
read,  the  reading  they  learn  to  like  is  just  as  apt 
to  be  a  hindrance  as  a  help  in  their  education. 
Our  course  in  literature  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  guide  for  reading  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance,  that  instruction  about  good  books  and 
about  reading  should  be  given  in  school,  that  it 
should  not  be  postponed  until  the  high  school 
or  college  since  so  many  never  reach  either,  that 
the  best  of  all  the  world’s  literature-  is  open  to 
children.  So  we  try  to  teach  children  what  good 
reading  is,  but  more  than  that  we  try  to  make 
them  want  to  read  good  books. 

Our  aim  is  threefold.  First,  we  plan  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  pupils  in  the  course  of  the  elernentary 
grades  with  the  best  things  within  their  com¬ 
prehension  in  the  whole  field  of  the  world’s  litera¬ 
ture.  The  children  read  and  learn  about  the 
myths,  Homer  and  the  Greek  writers,  Virgil,  the 
stories  and  legends  of  the  dark  ages,  Chaucer  and 
Dante,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  Words¬ 
worth,  Keats,  Scott,  Dickens,  Hawthorne,  and 
other  great  landmarks  in  literature.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  different  authors  to  each  other  and 
to  the  age  in  which  they  lived  is  seen.  The  events 
in  history  are  talked  about,  and  their  relation 
to  the  great  ages  of  the  world  is  shown.  So  the 
pupil  has  a  framework  upon  which,  even  if  he 
leaves  school,  he  may  go  on  building.  A  great 
aid  in  this  side  of  the  work  is  the  literature  chart, 
an  idea  borrowed  from  Miss  Burt’s  ‘‘Literary 
Landmarks.”  The  basis  of  the  chart  is  a  straight 
line  representing  all  time.  For  each  author 
talked  about  a  little  mountain  is  erected  on  the 
line  in  its  proper  place.  The  color  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  denotes  the  writer’s  nationality.  As  dif¬ 
ferent  epochs  are  talked  about  they  are  marked 
off  and  named  on  the  line.  For  the  historical 
events  flags  are  drawn  below  the  line,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  standing  for  the  different  nations. 

It  is  of  value  in  giving  a  pictorial  view  of  all  his¬ 
tory  and  literature  and  their  mutual  relations. 
The  children  see  how  the  Age  of  Pericles  followed 
the  Persian  Wars,  and  they  understand  why  it 
followed;  they  see  the  relation  between  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  Alexander;  they  see  the  relation  of 
the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  dark  ages,  and  they  see 
the  relation  of  these  ages  to  literature;  they  see 
the  relation  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  relation  of  the  Renaissance 
to  literature;  they  see  the  relation  of  the  tales 
of  chivalry  to  the  crusades,  and  the  relation  of 
Cervantes  to  the  tales  of  chivalry,  and  so  on. 

Second,  we  undertake  to  make  the  children 
want  to  read.  In  each  of  the  grades  above  the 
primary  one  or  two  books  are  introduced  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  readers  out  of  the  non¬ 
readers.  There  are  certain  books  which  boys 
and  girls,  even  if  they  have  never  cared  for  read- 
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ing,  simply  cannot  resist.  “Little  Men,”  “Chris 
and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,”  and  “The  Adventures 
of  Sherlock  Holmes,”  while  not  real  literature, 
are  useful  as  entering  wedges.  Once  get  a  boy 
to  like  books,  the  question  of  getting  him  to  like 
the  right  sort  is  less  difficult.  The  school  read¬ 
ing  is  a  real  thing,  not  a  school-room  thing — you 
understand  the  difference.  If  the  teacher  loves 
literature,  and  we  expect  she  shall,  she  can 
make  the  pupils  love  it.  We  try  to  have  the 
children  look  on  a  piece  of  literature  just  as  you 
and  I  would,  as  a  pleasant,  to-be-enjoyed  thing, 
not  as  a  thing  to  be  studied  and  dug  out.  It  is 
dreadful,  almost  sacrilegious,  to  sacrifice  the  true 
significance  of  a  story  or  poem  to  “looking  up 
definitions”  or  “allusions,”  and  yet  that  is  what 
“literature”  is  often  made  to  mean.  Philologi¬ 
cal  discussion  is  not  the  children’s  entrance  into 
literature.  The  pupils  in  each  grade  from  the 
fourth  on,  keep  lists  of  the  books  they  read,  and 
there  are  frequent  pleasant  and  familiar  conver¬ 
sations  between  the  pupils  and  the  teacher  on 
their  outside  reading.  Incidentally,  they  are 
guided  to  choose  their  outside  books  by  authors 
whom  they  have  learned  about,  rather  than  by 
mere  pleasant-sounding  titles.  “Who  wrote  it?” 
is  a  frequently  asked  question.  The  pupils  make 
“Literature  Books.”  The  reproductions,  sum¬ 
maries,  author  biographies,  etc.,  are  written  on 
punched  paper;  each  separate  thing  is  a  chapter 
in  the  book;  the  chapters  are  bound  together; 
the  books  have  covers,  illustrations,  prefaces, 
tables  of  contents,  just  like  real  books.  The 
children  are  interested  in  the  personality  of  the 
authors  taken  up.  Pictures  of  the  authors  are 
studied  and  collected,  mounted,  and  exhibited 
in  the  “literature  corner.”  Any  legitimate  thing 
to  make  the  work  interesting  is  done. 

Third,  in  the  upper  grades  a  systematic  effort 
is  made  to  teach  appreciation  of  literature.  There 
are  talks  about  the  plot  of  a  story;  there  are 
lessons  on  character  sketches;  the  value  and 
some  of  the  elements  of  effective  description  are 
talked  about;  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  at  the 
significance  and  value  of  poetry.  In  the  lower 
grades,  without  attempting  anything  definite  in 
this  line,  there  are  stories,  like  “The  Dog  of  Flan¬ 
ders”  and  “The  Sabots  of  Little  Wolff,”  which 
leave  a  feeling  not  left  by  the  ordinary  story, 
and  there  are  poems,  too,  especially  the  poems 
memorized,  which  arouse  a  certain  indefinable 
feeling  or  “habit  for  literature.” 

We  do  not  overlook  the  value  of  literature  as 
an  inspirer.  The  lives  of  some  of  the  authors 
are  a  help,  so  are  many  of  the  poems  and  the  talks 
on  historical  events  and  great  heroes.  Some 
of  the  reading  in  the  upper  grades  is  introduced 
especially  to  arouse  the  pupils  to  the  meaning 
of  life.  The  lesson  is  never  forced  or  dragged 
in.  Its  force  comes  thru  its  repetition  in  different 
forms  and  thru  different  authors. 
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Reading  done  by  the  upper  grammar  grade:  teacher  tries  to  make  the  pupils  see  that  a  piece 
Of  King’s  Treasuries  from  Ruskin’s  “Sesame  of  literature  may  have  no  story  to  it  at  all,  it 
and  Lilies.”  This  is  Ruskin’s  advice  to  young  may  be  just  a  character  sketch,  or  a  word  pic- 
people  about  books  and  reading.  It  makes  a  ture.  She  tries  to  show  them  just  how  Smith 
good  introduction  to  the  year’s  work.  The  creates  his  characters  and  how  skilfully  he  uses 
teacher  talks  about  Ruskin  and  his  books  and  figures  of  speech  in  his  descriptions.  The  pupils 
teaching.  The  point  of  the  essay,  which  she  apply  the  lessons  in  writing  character  sketches 
tries  to  bring  home  to  each  pupil,  is  that  reading  and  descriptions  of  their  own. 
trash  is  as  easy  and  as  wasteful  of  time  as  gossip-  ‘‘The  Merchant  of  Venice.”  In  so  far  as  chil- 
ing  with  the  stable  boy;  but  that,  on  the  other  (jren  can,  the  teacher  tries  to  have  the  pupils 

-4- Vl O  _ J_  i? _  ^ •.•ttE  4-  4-Ey^  «-vn  4-K  •rv>y-k0  V^4- 
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hand,  there  are  within  the  covers  of  books  a  com 
pany  of  kings  and  queens  willing  to  admit  each 


get  from  this  masterpiece  what  the  author  meant 
his  readers  to  take  away.  First  of  all,  enjoy- 


paxij'  ivixiga  <aina  vviiiiiig  jjjg  reaucrs  lo  ia.Ke  a.w<4y.  x'n&u  cm, 

one  to  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaintance,  pro-  ment.  It  would  be  injustice  to  Shakespeare, 
vided  only  each  one  is  willing  to  make  the  effort  ^nd  wanton  waste  of  time  as  well,  to  cloak  the 
to  gain  entrance.  There  are  two  kinds  of  books:  enjoyment  with  looking  up  definitions  and  allus- 
books  of  the  hour  and  books  for  all  time.  While  ions.  Besides  the  pleasure  of  the  story,  which 
we  do  not  neglect  the  former  we  need  for  our  own  jg  important,  for  if  the  children  like  this  they  will 
happiness  to  try  to  appreciate  the  latter— the  ^ant  to  read  others  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  the 
real  books.  The  teacher  tries  very  hard  in  the  work  amounts  to  this:  They  are  told  some- 
course  of  the  preliminary  work  to  bring  straight  thing  about  Shakespeare  himself,  and  are  given 
home  to  each  pupil  the  importance  of  making  ^  list  of  plays  most  suitable  for  their  own  read- 
the  resolve  to  enter  “King’s  Treasuries,”  and  to  j^g.  They  note  the  beauty  of  the  language  and 
learn  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  books  stored  the  many  beautiful  quotable  passages,  and  they 
there.  It  does  take  an  effort,  for  “if  you  will  select  and  memorize  their  favorites.  Theydram- 
not  rise  to  us,”  the  books  say,  “we  will  not  stoop  ^tize  certain  scenes.  They  note  the  life-like 
to  you.”  With  each  book  taken  up  during  the  characters  and  comparing  them  with  Hopkinson 
year  the  question  is  asked,  “Is  it  just  a  story—,  Smith’s,  learn  that  Shakespeare’s  are  universal 
if  not,  what  is  there  besides  just  the  story  that  types,  while  Smith’s  are  merely  local.  They 
makes  it  a  piece  of  literature?”  discuss  the  characters  and  decide  which  they 

“The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes.”  One  like  best.  They  discuss  especially  Shylock.  Was 
or  two  selected  stories.  This  is  decidedly  one  he  altogether  bad?  Did  he  love  his  daughter 

of  the  “books  of  the  or  his  money  more?  The  very  fact  that  he  can 
hour.”  It  is  used  be  discussed,  shows  that  Shakespeare  made  him 
first  because  i  t  real,  and  real  characters  are  one  of  the  distin- 
makes  a  good  guishing  marks  of  “books  of  all  time.” 

entering  Tale  of  Two  Cities.”  The  teacher  tells 

wedge  for  about  Dickens  and  his  other  books  so  that  pupils 
pupils  have  some  ^ide  in  the  reading  which  this 

story  should  inspire  them  to  undertake.  There 
are  preliminary  talks  on  the  French  Revolution. 
The  teacher  tries  to  have  the  children  like  this 
story,  to  have  it  make  a  deep  impression. 
Its  ethical  significance  is  emphasized,  but 
the  teacher  should  not  try  to  drag  in  a 
lesson.  It  ought  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sion,  but  the  impression  should  not 
be  forced.  Pupils  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  read  other  books 
of  Dickens,  especially 
“David  Copperfield;” 
and  to  talk  about  the 
characters  in  the 
V  class.  Life-like 


don’t 
care 
much  for 
reading,  and 
second,  as 
study  of  one  of  the 
simplest  kinds  of  plot, 
where  the  reader’s  inter¬ 
est  is  held  until  the  last 
page  by  his  wonder  as  to  “  how 
it  is  coming  out,”  like  a  ball  of 
yarn  slowly  wound  up  around  a 
mysterious  something  and  then  as 
suddenly,  when  the  winding  ceases,  cleft 
to  the  core.  The  pupils  try  to  see  if  other 
books  they  have  read  come  under  the  same 
category. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  These  from  among 
his  short  stories  are  read:  John  Sanders,  La¬ 
borer,  An  Arrival,  Among  the  Fishermen,  Cap¬ 
tain  Jo,  Jonathan,  The  Canal  de  la  Viga,  and 
selections  from  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville. 
These  stories,  altho  “books  of  the  hour,”  possess 
certain  qualities,  comprehensible  by  young  peo¬ 
ple,  which  go  to  make  literature,  namely,  life¬ 
like  characters  and  vivid  descriptions.  The 


people,  they 
learn,  are 
charac¬ 
teris¬ 
tics 


of 
Dick¬ 
ens’  books. 

“A  Study  of 
Poetry.”  There  are 
brief  talks  on  the  lives 
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of  the  poets,  and  selections  like  the  following  are 
read:  Longfellow,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Maid¬ 
enhood,  Resignation,  Psalm  of  Life,  The  Poet  and 
His  Songs,  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine;  Bryant,  To 
a  Waterfowl,  Yellow  Violet,  Fringed  Gentian, 
Thanatopsis;  Celia  Thaxter,  The  Sandpiper;  Gray, 


Horizontal  rows  of  holes  made  by  Yellow-Bellied  Sap- 
sucker  on  apple  tree. 

This  bird  does  this  on  its  migrations.  It  is  fond  of  the 
sap  and  the  Cambium  layer.  Note  the  rows  on  the  trunk 
and  on  the  two  larger  limbs  at  the  top. 


afterwards  is  another  story.  The  teacher  should 
try  to  get  the  pupils  out  of  the  habit  of  caring 
only  for  the  fairy  story  style  of  ending,  where 
“they  marry  and  live  happily  ever  after.”  She 
explains  to  them  the  difference  between  a  well 
told  story  and  a  history  or  a  diary.  For  the 
rest  of  the  year  they  try  to  apply  the  principles 
of  unity  and  suggestion  in  the  stories  they 
write. 

“American  Magazines.”  This  is  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  pieces  of  work  done  during  the 
year.  Copies  of  the  best  current  magazines  are 
collected  in  the  school-room — Harper’s,  Century, 
McClure’s,  Scribner’s,  Collier’s,  etc.  The  teacher 
talks  about  them  and  reads  one  or  two  of  the 
best  stories.  A  great  many  things  are  assigned 
to  the  pupils  to  find  out  and  report  on,  such  as 
the  subscription  price,  the  circulation,  the  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  the  approximate  income  from  adver¬ 
tising  and  from  sale  of  magazine,  the  name  of  the 
editor.  Collections  are  made  of  illustrations,  and 
there  is  some  study  of  the  work  of  the  best-known 
illustrators  like  Smedley,  Pyle,  Frost,  Reming- 
.  ton,  etc.  The  pupils  also  find  out  what  maga¬ 
zine  publishers  are  also  publishers  of  books,  and 
collect  the  leading  book  catalogs.  From  this 
point  on  they  are  asked  always  to  note  the  pub¬ 
lishers  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  books  they 
read.  The  study  ends  with  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
large  publishing  houses  near  Boston,  the  Athe¬ 
naeum,  or  the  Riverside  Press,  where  the 
whole  process  of  the  making  of  a  book  is  investi¬ 
gated. 

“Justice  and  the  Judge.”  The  reading  of  this 
Old  Chester  Tale  of  Margaret  Deland  supple¬ 
ments  the  previous  study  of  character  sketches. 
The  teacher  usually  reads  one  other  of  the  Old 
Chester  Tales  and  one  of  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman's 
character  sketches,  and  they  are  talked  over  and 
compared  in  class. 

“Les  Miserables.”  A  somewhat  abridged 


Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard ;  Keats,  Opening 
stanzas  of  Endymion,  To  a  Nightingale;  Words¬ 
worth,  Daffodils.  In  the  preceding  grades  the 
more  familiar  narrative  poems  have  been  read. 
In  this  grade  the  pupils  set  out  to  discover  what 
is  true  poetry;  that  is,  how,  apart  from  meter,  it 
differs  from  prose.  Its  beauty  of  form  and  its 
figurative  language  are  compared  with  prose.  It  is 
shown  as  an  inspirer  and  an  interpreter  of  nature 
The  pupils  see  that  the  true  poet  is  born,  not  made; 
that  he  sees  and  hears  things  that  ordinary  mor¬ 
tals  cannot  see  and  hear  and  that  by  revealing 
these  things  to  us  he  makes  our  lives  nobler  and 
happier.  Poetry  can’t  be  “taught.”  But  the 
teacher  who  loves  it  can  lead  her  pupils  to  see 
its  meaning  and  love  it  too,  and  in  all  our  work 
in  literature  there  is  no  greater  or  worthier  aim 
than  this. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Selections  from  his 
stories — Marse  Chan,  Elsket,  A  Soldier  of  the 
Empire.  These  stories  are  used  to  show  the 
value  of  suggestion  in  ending  a  story.  At  first 
thought  to  the  pupils  Elsket  and  A  Soldier  of  the 
Empire  seem  to  end  abruptly,  but  that  isn’t 
really  so,  for  the  thing  the  story  sets  out  to  tell 
has  been  told.  In  Elsket,  for  example,  it  is  the 
story  of  a  father’s  devotion.  What  happened 


Interesting  transformations  of  bark  of  Cherry  tree 
due  to  rows  of  holes  made  by  Yellow-Bellied  Sapsucker. 


edition  is  read.  There  are  talks  on  Victor  Hugo 
and  his  other  works.  This  is  too  great  a  book 
to  study.  The  teacher  simply  tries  to  have  the 
children  enjoy  it  and  to  have  it  make  an  impres¬ 
sion. 


About  Birds 


Conducted  by  William  E.  D.  Scott,  Curator  of  Ornithology,  Princeton  University,  and  Director 
of  the  Worthington  Society  for  the  investigation  of  Bird  Life,  Shawnee,  Pa. 


Thru  this  department  it  is  the  hope  of  Teachers  Magazine  that  teachers  may  be  kept  informed  of  the  happenings 
in  the  bird  world.  The  comings  and  goings  of  birds,  their  nesting  time,  locality  and  season,  their  food  and  how  this 
varies  with  the  time  of  year,  their  song,  their  behavior,  and  particularly  their  attitude  to  man,  are  to  be  treated  in 
these  columns.  Professor  Scott  is  desirous  that  teachers  should  write  him,  giving  him  any  items  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  and  telling  him  just  what  they  would  like  to  find  out  about  birds.  Write  him,  in  care  of  Teachers  Magazine. 


Seasonal  Comment. 

HE  month  of  winds  is  upon  us.  The  brown 
stretches  of  fallow  field  and  meadow  are 
as  yet  untouched  by  the  plough.  The 
acres  of  winter  grain  alone  begin  to  show 
that  shade  which  will  soon  prevail  over  the  entire 
landscape.  March  has  its  characters  as  clearly 
defined  as  perhaps  any  month  of  the  year. 

Bird  life  is  becoming  daily  more  redundant. 
With  the  ever-increasing  throng  enters,  too,  a 
new  factor  to  the  beginner  who  has  followed  this 
monthly  comment  since  September.  True  song 
is  now  associated  with  each  of  the  several  sorts 
of  birds  whose  acquaintance  we  may  rnake.  Up 
till  the  present  our  eyes  were  the  chief  powers 
thru  which  we  differentiated  feathered  friends, 
but  now  before  we  see  the  robin  perched  on  some 
naked  branch,  we  know  he  is  near  by  the  song 
that  swells  on  every  side.  The  carol  of  the  blue¬ 
bird  tells  of  his  presence  along  the  fence,  as  does 
the  lay  of  the  song  sparrow  from  brush-heap 
and  hedge-row.  In  the  fall  and  thruout  the 
winter  call-notes  and  cries  have  helped  us  to 
distinguish  some  birds,  but  silence  has  been  a 
common  characteristic  of  many.  All  this  is 
changed,  and  from  now  till  early  July  song  is 
inseparable  from  the  consideration  of  most  of 
the  smaller  birds. 

The  flicker,  a  woodpecker  even  participates; 
and  dumb  allies  and  relatives  find  means  to  swell 
the  grand  chorus.  The  downy  woodpecker  dis¬ 
covers  some  resonant  dead  limb  from  which  he 
regularly  sends  forth  a  roll-call  to  his  mate,  and 
the  cock  grouse  drums  in  the  sequestered  places 
with  his  wings,  beating  the  air.  The  wild  duck 
and  the  snipe  and  plover  each  are  vociferous, 
and  the  scream  of  the  hawk  is  associated  with 
the  season.  Owls  hoot  and  cry  their  shivering 
songs  by  night,  and  the  woodcock  trumpets 
before  he  soars  to  warble  in  the  ether  at  twilight. 

Color  is  also  an  attribute  of  the  time  of  year. 
Many  of  our  friends  who  went  away  in  the  late 
summer  and  fall  in  the  plainest  if  daintiest  ap¬ 
parel,  will  return  in  the  brilliant  dress  of  the 
breeding  season;  at  least  the  prospective  fathers 
will.  The  cock  robin  is  already  distinguished  by 
his  brighter  colors,  as  is  also  the  male  bluebird.  But 
shortly  the  scarlet  tanager,  green  when  he  left  us; 
will  be  back  in  the  coat  from  which  he  derives 
his  name;  the  bobolink  will  appear  in  his  harle¬ 
quin  garments,  having  laid  aside  his  grass-colored 
suit;  and  the  goldfinch,  no  longer  dull  olive  green, 
will  flourish  in  his  gold  and  black  livery.  In 
most  kinds  of  birds  there  is  an  appreciable  change 
in  appearance  with  this  season  and  the  females, 
too,  if  not  gayer  in  dress,  are  on  the  whole  differ¬ 
ent.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
the  males  wearing  the  more  brilliant  plumage. 


Some  snipes  and  phalaropes,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  birds  of  prey,  present  the  mothers  of  families 
in  finer  raiment  of  richer  color  than  is  worn  by 
their  consorts. 

Near  New  York  the  breeding  season  may  be 
said  to  be  fairly  under  way  in  March.  Another 
nocturnal  bird,  the  screech  owl,  finds  a  nesting- 
place  late  in  the  month  in  some  deserted  flicker’s 
dwelling,  or  where  time  and  the  elements  have 
made  a  natural  hollow  in  some  dying  branch  or 
bole.  The  woodcock,  too,  has  mated  and  his 
mate  sits  close  on  some  well-concealed  nesting 
site,  brooding  four  eggs  mottled  in  shades  of 
lovely  brown.  On  the  ground  both  the  sitting, 
bird  and  the  eggs,  when  exposed  by  her  absence, 
are  wonderfully  protected  by  their  prevailing 
tones,  matching  the  dry  leaves  and  the  dead 
grasses,  which  serve  to  conceal  them. 

A  College  Professor  Asks  Advice  as  to  Cats,  and  Discussei 
Their  l^elation  to  Birds  and  Men. 

Lehigh  University, 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

March  28,  1906. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Scott: 

There  is  a  question  which  I  believe  you  can  answer 
better  than  any  one  I  know.  I  am  quite  often  asked 
about  the  amount  of  harm  done  to  birds  by  cats.  I  think 
you  know  that  I  am  much  more  of  a  bird-lover  than  a 
cat-lover.  My  natural  inclination  is  to  condemn  cats — 
but  I  am  withheld  by  two  considerations:  first,  I  do  not 
know  the  real  condition  of  affairs.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  accept  the  statement  that  each  cat  kills  so  and  so  many 
birds  per  year;  but  is  it  true?  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
know.  My  second  reason  for  not  condemning  them  with¬ 
out  hearing  their  defense  from  one  who  must  know  the 
true  facts  is,  that  I  believe  a  cat  may,  as  a  household  pet, 
perform  a  valuable  service.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she 
fills  a  gap  in  many  a  lonely  .heart  and,  more  important 
still,  that  a  cat,  or  any  pet,  may  prove  valuable  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  training  young  children.  Beyond 
question  there  are  many  cats  which  are  of  no  use  to  any 
one  and  are  only  a  misery  to  themselves.  These  should  be 
undoubtedly  put  mercifully  to  death.  But  how  about 
the  rest?  Those  that  are  really  cared  for?  The  only 
excuse  I  need  in  asking  you  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  answer¬ 
ing  this  is  my  knowledge  that  you  are  interested  in  both 
the  cats  and  the  birds. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Hall. 


A  Reply  to  the  Foregoing  Tells  the  Writer’s  Point  of  View 
as  to  Cats  in  Their  Human  and  Avian  Relation. 


Worthington  Society  for  the  Investigation  of  Bird 

Life. 

Shawanee-on-Delaw'are, 


Pennsylvania, 

March  30,  1906. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hall: 

Your  letter  in  regard  to  cats  has  been  received  and  has 
interested  me  not  a  little.  I  am  really  very  much  of  a 
cat-lover,  and  a  cat  is  one  of  my  household  gods;  in  fact, 
I  always  mean  to  have  two  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure 
they  afford  one  in  their  gambols  and  because  cats  need 
society  of  their  own  kind. 
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A  Successful  Struggle  with  Winter  and  a  Prophecy 

OF  Spring. 

A  dainty  and  refreshing  clump  of  moss  and  thallus  of 
lichen  (Cladonia)  on  the  edge  of  an  overhanging  bank 
by  the  roadside. — Gather  some  of  these  bits,  put  in  a 
dish  with  glass  cover  and  watch  transformation.  Peer 
closely  and  use  a  magnifying  glass. 


That  cats  do  destroy  birds  in  numbers  goes  without 
saying,  tho  I  feel  sure  that  there  has  been  hysterical  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  proportions  of  this  evil;  for  that  it  is  an 
evil  to  be  deplored  no  one  can  deny.  It  appears  that 
this  comes  back  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  so  many 
ills;  I  was  about  to  say  all  our  fellow-men.  Pets  and 
domesticated  animals  are  in  the  nature  of  a  responsibility, 
and  cats  are  not  an  exception.  This  position  of  men  to 
animals,  which  for  sundry  reasons  tney  have  fostered 
and  made  dependents,  is  so  fully  realized  as  to  have 
become  a  matter  for  legislation,  both  for  the  welfare  of 
our  neighbors  and  for  the  proper  attitude  of  men  to  the 
creatures  they  have  enslaved.  Prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals  is  a  keynote  in  modern  civilized  legislation.  The 
cat  seems  to  be  the  only  one  who  has  not  had  a  fair  con¬ 
sideration;  chickens  and  pigs  are  in  an  enviable  condition 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  compared  with  the  cat.  There¬ 
fore,  I  should  reply  to  you  in  a  broad  way  that  it  is  our 
own  fault,  having  no  restrictions  enacted,  that  cats  do 
kill  birds  to  the  great  extent  that  they  do  without  ques¬ 
tion. 

It  is  essential  to  have  this  question  on  a  basis  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  men  and  cats,  for  X  cannot  believe  that  cats  can 
be  exterminated,  even  were  that  desirable,  without  some 
far-reaching  results  that  space  forbids  me  to  more  than 
suggest.  Therefore  I  think  that  cats  should  be  licensed 
even  more  strictly  than  are  our  dogs.  That  no  cat  found 
at  large,  even  when  licensed,  should  be  impounded,  but 
that  it  should  be  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  in  the  same 
class  with  the  domestic  fowl,  in  most  of  our  States 
considered  an  estray  that  may  be  dealt  with  when  tres¬ 
passing  at  the  discretion  of  the  landlord  on  whose  prop¬ 
erty  the  trespass  is  committed.  The  funds  from  the  cat 
license  should  be  devoted  to  such  policing  that  unlicensed 
cats  would  not  flourish.  This  seems  a  fair  position  to 
everybody  interested. 

But  as  I  am  fond  of  cats,  and  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
keep  an  animal  that  is  an  implacable  foe  to  birds,  I  believe 
that  the  law  should  demand  of  me  further  care  than  that 
suggested  during  a  certain  part  of  the  year  at  least.  For 
it  is  evident  that  if  I  live  in  the  country,  and  my  cat  is 
licensed,  and  can  be  maintained  on  my  premises,  there 
is  still  jeopardy  to  the  wild  birds  which  do  not  belong  to 
me,  but  which  are  the  property  of  the  State.  During  six 
months  of  each  year  birds  are  practically  undisturbed  by 
cats;  in  fact,  adult  wild  birds  are  rarely  caught  by  cats. 
But  with  the  nestlings  and  fledglings  it  is  very  different, 
and  countless  young  birds  are  no  doubt  destroyed  by  cats 
everv  year  during  the  breeding  season  and  just  after  it. 
At  this  season,  that  is,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  from  the 
first  of  April  until  the  first  of  September,  it  is  essential 


that  our  domestic  cats  be  treated  much  as  we  do  our 
fowls. 

This  can  be  best  accomplished  by  having  an  outdoor 
run  of  wire,  top  and  all,  leading  from  some  window  in  a 
sunny  exposure,  on  the  ground  floor,  preferably  from  the 
kitchen.  Such  a  cage  or  run  may  be  twenty  feet  long, 
five  feet  high,  and  seven  feet  wide.  Now,  I  think  I  see 
you  smile,  but  this  is  just  what  I  have  leading  out  of  my 
kitchen  windows,  and  my  cats  take  all  outdoor  exercise 
during  the  time  I  have  mentioned  in  this  runway.  The 
fly  screens  on  the  windows  and  doors  in  summer  make 
it  an  easy  matter  to  control  the  going  and  coming  of  the 
two  house  cats.  And  what  is  the  result?  A  yellow  warb¬ 
ler  had  its  nest  in  the  woodbine  on  one  end  of  the  piazza, 
a  chipping  sparrow  being  his  rival  on  the  other,  while 
two  pair  of  song  sparrows  bred  in  the  small  evergreens 
close  to  the  porch,  and  a  catbird  in  the  syringa  bush. 
There  were  three  robins’  nests  in  bushes  and  on  the  grape 
arbor,  and  two  pair  of  house  wrens  bred  in  boxes  on  either 
side  of  the  house.  I  am  not  taking  into  account  any 
birds,  and  there  were  many,  that  bred  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  No  young  were  killed  by  cats.  Nor  were  the 
cats  discontented  and  they  were  never  in  finer  fur  nor 
more  exuberant  in  spirits.  So  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
much  suffering  would  be  spared  the  birds,  and  that  the 
cats  would  be  better  off  than  are  those  that  are  allowed 
to  roam  to  the  detriment  of  their  owners  and  the  neigh¬ 
bors. 

With  kindest  regard  I  am  sincerely, 

W.  E.  D.  Scott, 

Director. 

To  Prof.  Robert  W.  Hall, 

Lehigh  University. 

The  Eagle. 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  hcoked  hands; 

Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands. 

Ringed  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 

•  The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 

He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 

And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 


A  Variety  of  Interesting  Fungi  Make  Their  Homes 
ON  Dec.-vying  Bark  of  Stumps  and  Fallen 
Trunks  and  Br.ynches. 

This  is  an  especially  interesting  cluster  of  Lenzites 
flaccid  a. 


How  Some  Out-of-Door  Babies  are  Cared  for 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  Minnesota. 


T  is  not  so  easy  to  spy  out  the  secrets  of 
the  domestic  economy  of  a  fish,  especially 
his  homestead,  if  his  homestead  is  in  the 
ocean.  Last  summer,  however,  I  man¬ 
aged  to  drop  into  the  homes  of  several  of  my 
water  neighbors,  and  found  out  considerable 
about  their  family  affairs. 

The  pipe-fish  happened  to  be  one  of  the  first 
that  I  came  across.  He  had,  so  far  as  I  could 
find,  no  special  abiding-place.  His  domain  was 
not  staked  off  in  any  perceptible  manner,  but  his 
fine  characteristics  were  shown  in  the  way  he 
took  care  of  his  babies.  Unlike  most  other 
parents,  the  fishes  usually  give  up  the  care  of  the 
little  ones  to  the  father. 

The  kangaroo  carries  his  little  ones  about  in 
a  soft,  strong  pouch  at  the  front  of  his  body. 
Perhaps  my  pipe-fish  had  taken  a  lesson  or  two 
from  his  Australian  brother,  for  I  spied  on  the 
under  part  of  his  fish-ship,  a  pouch  which  appeared 
to  be  made  from  two  folds  of  skin,  which  seemed 
to  be  grown  or  rather  glued  together  by  a  soft 
sticky  glue  that  oozed  out  and  held  the  edges 
firm  and  tight. 

In  this  were  the  eggs,  taken  up  carefully  after 
being  laid  by  the  mother,  and  carried  safely 
about  thru  the  winds  and  waves,  until  they  were 
ready  to  hatch.  Down  by  a  heavy  stone,  in  deep 
green  shadow,  I  found  the  father  one  day  about 
noon.  The  safe  pouch-home  had  parted,  toward 
the  upper  end  at  least,  and  more  than  twenty 
baby  fishes  were  swimming  about,  close  to  their 
father.  I  raised  my  hand,  and  instantly  every 
wee  fish  hid  himself  safely  in  the  pouch  from 
which  he  had  just  come,  and  the  father  swam 
slowly  away  with  his  family. 

This  was  a  delightful  portable  nursery,  where, 
when  frightened,  the  little  ones  could  creep 
into  safety  and  be  carried  about  free  from  danger . 

There  is  another  member  of  the  pipe-faniily 
who  does  not  take  just  this  trouble  for  his  family. 
He  simply  glues  the  eggs  to  himself  and  when 
they  hatch  they  follow  him  about,  but  there  is 
no  safe  closed  nursery  for  them  to  run  into,  in 
case  of  an  attack  from  an  enemy.  Another  has 
ridges  like  a  groove,  which  hold  the  eggs  loosely 
until  they  are  ready  to  hatch. 

These  contrivances  are  much  safer  than  the 
way  of  the  careless  fish  which  just  lays  the  eggs 
loosely  on  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  ocean,  ready 
for  the  firstcomer  to  take  a  bite  of.  The  little 
fish  that  have  a  nursery  are  much  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  set  out  on  their  life  voyage,  for  their 
muscles  and  fins  are  stronger  than  those  who  are 
thrust  out  haphazard  to  hatch  without  care. 

While  the  father  usually  looks  out  for  the  baby 
fishes,  once  in  a  while  the  mother  takes  a  hand. 
Down  in  the  bays  of  California,  under  the  warm 
sun,  there  is  a  beautiful  silver  fish  about  ten  inches 
long.  The  mother  holds  the  eggs  until  they  are 
hatched,  and  the  babies  at  least  three  inches  long, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  of  them,  too.  One  can 
often  see  them  when  looking  down  into  the  waters 


of  clear  blue,  for  it  is  not  much  more  of  a  trick 
to  catch  a  fish  keeping  house  than  it  is  a  bird. 

The  stickle-backs  make  another  kind  of  a  nur¬ 
sery.  They  actually  build  their  nests  like  birds, 
and  I  once  saw  one  making  his  nest.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  stickle-backs,  those  that  live  in 
fresh  water  and  those  that  live  in  the  sea,  but  the 
one  that  I  saw  was  in  a  brook  not  far  from  my 
door. 

I  saw  him  fearlessly  pulling  at  a  waterweed 
that  was  near  the  bank,  and  I  sat  down  to  watch 
him  at  his  work.  All  day  he  took  little  pieces 
of  soaked  grass  and  waterweeds  and  wove  them 
into  an  egg-shaped  nest,  the  weest  nest  that  I 
ever  saw,  for  it  was  not  more  than  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  about  three-quarters  inches  wide 
at  the  largest  part.  It  was  not  closed  like  an  egg, 
but  had  a  round  door  at  each  end.  Into  one  door 
the  mother  swam,  laid  her  eggs,  and  floated  away. 

I  watched  it  for  a  week,  then  another  week 
went  by,  and  out  of  the  nest  one  morning,  right 
before  my  eyes,  came  twelve  little  stickle-backs, 
with  the  tiny  sharp  points  already  started  all  over 
their  bodies.  The  father  proudly  headed  them, 
and  they  began  their  search  for  the  worms  which 
were  to  be  their  first  breakfast.  I  took  a  look 
at  them  several  times  a  day,  for  several  days. 
Within  a  week  the  family  had  deserted  the  father, 
evidently,  and  gone  out  into  the  water-world 
to  shift  for  themselves. 

I  saw  also  a  common  bullhead  or  catfish  make 
a  similar  nest  on  the  bottom  of  a  stream,  and 
both  the  father  and  mother  watched  the  eggs 
safely  hidden  within  the  nest  until  the  family 
was  ready  to  set  forth  on  its  travels.  It  was 
built  of  grasses  and  water-soaked  shreds  of  bark, 
and  I  saw  the  parents  carry  these  in  their  mouths, 
at  last  weighing  and  anchoring  them  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  stream,  where  their  nursery  would 
withstand  quite  a  fierce  storm,  without  being 
floated  off. 

Wandering  along  the  seashore,  I  found  a  queer, 
purse-shaped  egg,  oblong  and  four-sided,  and 
from  the  four  corners  were  handles  sending  out 
long  tendrils  that  were  useful  for  catching  on 
corals  and  seaweeds  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
The  outside  was  tough  and  leathery  and  slippery, 
and  it  was  just  the  color  of  the  seaweed  to  which 
it  had  been  attached  and  then  floated  up  on  the 
beach  by  some  stronger  wave  than  usual.  It 
was  the  egg  of  the  dog-fish  or  skate. 

The  life  of  a  fish  is  not  all  sailing  safely  in  sunny 
brooks  or  calm  seas.  It  is  as  hard  to  set  their 
offspring  forth  well  equipped  and  ready  for  life 
as  it  is  for  any  beast  of  the  field  or  bird  of  the  air. 
Innumerable  are  the  tricks  and  devices  that 
these  seemingly  stupid  fish  resort  to,  and  they 
have  quite  as  much  ingenuity  as  is  shown  by 
their  more  highly  developed  neighbors. 

Suggestions  for  Lesson  on  Fish. 

A  lesson  on  fish  may  be  arranged  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  in  a  goldfish  in  a  bowl,  or  a  fish 
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Interesting  Formations  of  Bark  on  Twigs  and  Branches 
of  Sweet  Gum.  The  bark  grows  in  wings. 

caught  in  a  stream  may  be  kept  for  some  time. 
Even  dried  fish,  such  as  herring  and  mackerel; 
will  give  material  for  an  interesting  talk. 

The  skeleton  of  a  fish  is  easily  obtained. 

Notice  the  shape.  Draw  a  fish.  Notice  the 
fins  as  to  position  and  number.  How  does  a  fish 
swim?  Most  children 
will  say  that  a  fish 
swims  with  the  fins, 
whereas  it  is  the  fins 
that  serve  to  balance 
him  while  the  tail 
propels  him  along. 

How  is  the  tail  di¬ 
vided  ?  Are  the  parts 
alike?  How  does  the 
size  of  the  mouth 
compare  with  the  rest 
of  his  body? 

Notice  the  eyes. 

Can  a  fish  move  them  ? 

Does  he  wink?  Notice 
how  the  fish  breathes. 

That  is,  he  takes  in 
the  water,  breathes 
the  air,  and  then  lets 
the  water  out  thru 
the  gills. 

Whatdoes  this  par¬ 
ticular  fish  eat?  Why 
do  not  fish  die  in  the 
streams?  The  chil¬ 
dren  know  that  they 
do  die  if  kept  in  the 
school-room  in  water 
that  is  not  frequently 
changed.  Notice  the 
ribs  and  backbone. 


Cocoon  of  Cecropia  Moth. 

March  is  the  best  time  for  hunting  for  all  kinds  of  cocoons. 


Detailed  View  of  Queer  Bark  Wings  of  Sweet  Gum. 


Reading  Exercises 

Copy  on  Cards  or  on  the  Blackboard. 


The  Month  of  Winds. 

I  am  the  month  that  brings  the  Wind, 

My  name  is  March. 

The  Wind  comes  from  many  ways. 

It  blows  from  the  east. 

It  blows  from  the  west. 

It  blows  from  the  north  and  from  the  south. 

The  Wind  does  much  work.  It  turns  the 
windmill. 

It  flies  the  kites,  and  it  moves  the  little 
boats  in  the  water. 

It  dries  the  washing  and  it  dries  up  the  mud. 

The  Wind  sweeps  the  dusty  ground. 

It  helps  to  make  us  cool. 

The  North  Wind. 

The  North  Wind  lives  in  the  north  land. 

He  blows  loud,  and  we  can  hear  him. 

He  is  a  cold  Wind. 

He  shakes  the  bright  leaves  from  the  trees. 

He  shakes  the  nuts  and  fruits  for  us. 

The  birds  hear  his  loud  voice. 

Then  they  fly  away  to  the  South. 

The  North  Wind  brings  the  snow  clouds. 

He  puts  ice  on  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

He  shakes  out  the  seeds  and  the  snow 
covers  them  till  the  warm  winds  come 
again. 

The  South  Wind. 

I  am  the  warm  Wind. 

I  live  in  the  land  where  it  is  always  summer. 

I  am  soft  and  warm. 

North  Wind  comes  in  the  winter. 

I  come  in  the  summer. 

I  wake  up  the  sleeping  seeds  and  flowers. 

I  bring  back  the  birds  from  the  South. 

I  help  the  blossoms  to  open  and  the  little 
leaves  to  grow. 

Every  one  likes  the  South  Wind. 

I  play  in  the  sunshine. 

I  like  fun. 

I  take  the  little  boys’  hats  and  play  with 
them. 

I  blow  the  little  girl’s  hair  and  twist  her 
ribbons. 
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I  bring  back  the  bees  to  make  the  honey. 

I  wave  the  flowers  and  they  give  their  sweet 
smell  to  me. 

In  the  fall,  little  white  seed  children  sail 
with  me. 

I  take  them  to  a  safe  home  and  they  sleep 
there  all  winter.  I  help  everybody  as 
much  as  I  can. 


'The  West  Wind. 

I  am  the  pleasant  Wind. 

I  blow  when  days  are  warm. 

The  butterflies  dance  on  my  breeze. 

The  little  seeds  with  sails  ride  on  my  wings. 
I  blow  the  clouds  about  the  sky. 

I  fly  the  kites  for  the  children. 

I  bend  the  flowers  to  look  in  the  brook. 
Children  can  hear  me  but  they  can  not  see 
me. 

I  swing  the  birds  in  the  nests, 

I  rock  the  little  birdies  to  sleep. 

I  am  busy  all  day  long. 

Lillian  C.  P'lint. 


A  Wound  in  Cherry  Birch  Healing. 

“The  ring  of  new  tissue  that  closes  a  wound  is  a  most 
interesting  study.” — Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow. 


Constructive  Work  for  March 


By  Anna  J.  Linehan,  New  York. 


Grade  I. 

First  Week. — Folding  and  cutting  pin  wheel 
from  square  of  colored  paper. 

Second  Week. — Illustrating  what  the  wind  does. 
The  pictures  could  show  either  the  help  the  wind 
is,  or  the  disorder  caused  by  it.  About  this  time 
jt  is  a  good  idea  to  plant  some  large  seeds,’  like 


Grade  3. 

First  Week. — Practice  on  drawing  ellipses  and 
ovals  of  different  diameters. 

Second  Week. — Designing  border  of  ellipses  or 
ovals  to  decorate  cover  of  lesson  paper. 

Third  Week. — Making  Easter  booklet,  with 
rabbits  for  decoration,  or  any  appropriate  subject. 


For  the  pin  wheel,  fold  a  square  of  colored  paper  on  its  diameters  and  diagonals.  Unfold  and  cut  down  about 
half  the  distance  on  each  diameter,  as  shown  in  the  second  diagram.  Fold  alternate  corners  of  those  just  made,  by  the 
cutting  to  the  center,  and  fasten  with  pin. 


beans,  and  if  they  have  sprouted  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  have  the  children  paint  the  plant-leaf 
and  root  in  green,  or  with  ink. 

The  little  finger  play  of  Emily  Poulsson’s  col- 
1  ection  fits  in  nicely  here,  especially  this  verse: 

Then  the  little  plants  awake, 

Down  the  roots  go  creeping. 

Up  they  lift  their  little  heads 
Thru  the  brown  earth  peeping. 

Third  Week. — Cutting  eggs 
or  chickens  for  Easter  card 
or  booklet. 

Fourth  Week.  —  Finishing 
same  to  take  home. 

Grade  2. 

First  Week. — Review  front 
faces  of  hemisphere  and  tri¬ 
angular  prism,  drawing  on 
the  blackboard,  paper,  etc. 

Second  Week. — Combining 
these  two  faces  to  make  a 
kite.  It  may  be  made  of  thin 
paper,  using  wooden  tooth¬ 
picks  for  the  frame,  or  the 
class  may  make  large  draw¬ 
ing.  If  the  teacher  makes 
a  quick  sketch  of  a  kite  in 
the  air,  above  a  small  vil¬ 
lage,  the  children  will  easily 
make  similar  pictures. 

Third  Week. — Folding  and 
decorating  booklet  or  card 
for  Easter  with  ducks  or 
other  subjects  appropriate 
at  this  time  of  year. 

Fourth  Week.  —  Lettering 
and  finishing  same  to  take 
home. 


such  as  the  early  spring  fiowers. 

Fourth  Week. — Lettering  and  finishing  same 
to  take  home. 

Grade  4* 

Cutting  designs  for  vases  from  paper.  The 
teacher  should  have  a  collection  borrowed  for  the 
lesson;  or  pictures  of  several  styles.  Let  each 


If  the  teacher  makes  a  few  rough 
sketches  on  the  board  like  the  ac¬ 
companying  drawing,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  class  to  the  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  shape  of  an  egg  that 
the  little  chicken  has,  the  results 
will  be  very  much  better  than  if 
the  children  start  in  hap-hazard. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  leave 
the  drawings  on  the  board  thru 
the  lesson,  but  these  suggestions 
give  them  a  line  on  which  to  work. 
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For  the  booklet  take  an  oblong  of  paper,  proportioned  in  the  size  of  4  to  6  inches.  Find  the  center  of  the  two 
longer  sides,  indicate  by  point,  and  fold  outer  edges  to  these.  The  inside  may  be  decorated  to  suit  the  maker,  and 
the  outside  have  a  simple  border,  and  words  selected  by  teacher  or  pupil. 


pupil  decide  to  what  use  his  will  be  put,  and 
make  his  design  appropriate  for  that  use.  Some 
simple  design  may  be  added.  If  clay  is  used  in  the 
school,  these  designs  should  be  worked  out  in 
clay,  and  the  decorations  in  color  added  when  the 
clay’ is  dry.  Work  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  show 
designs  in  line  work  done  in  the  clay  before  it  is 
dry,  and  are  good  examples  of  simple,  effective 

work.  .  ^ 

Large  drawing  of  chair.  Have  them  draw  two  or 
three  simple  designs.  Call  the  attention  of  the 
class  to  the  useless  chairs  one  sees  exhibited,  and 
try  to  lead  them  to  choose  simple,  appropriate 
articles  for  daily  use. 

Have  the  class  make  booklet  folder,  or  book¬ 
mark,  using  butterflies  for  the  design.  Cocoons 
may  be  studied  at  this  time. 

Grade  5. 

Have  the  class  make  a  study  of  the  early  spring 
flowers.  Perhaps  there  are  some  growing  from 
bulbs  in  the  school-room.  The  white  lily  known 
as  the  Easter  lily,  the  narcissus,  jonquil,  crocus, 
or  tulip  all  make  beautiful  designs  at  this  time 

of  year.  ,  ,  . 

Have  the  class  work  at  the  design  until  satis¬ 
factory  results  are  obtained,  then  have  ^1^®- 
traced  on  rice  paper,  or  where  this  cannot  be 
obtained  use  a  good  quality  of  tracing  pap^. 
The  space  around  the  flower  and  foliage  may  be 
filled  in  with  india  ink,  and  the  sheet  mounted 
on  a  larger  one  of  white  or  gray.  This  may  be 
used  as  the  top  of  a  blotter,  haying  been  f^tened 
to  blotting  paper  of  the  same  size,  with  a  fine  silk 
cord,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  card,  or  a  cover  tor 
some  message  to  send  to  a  friend. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  Nature,  awaken¬ 
ing  from  her  winter’s  sleep,  asserts  herself  m  the 

welcome  evidences  of  spring.  n  j  - 

The  attention  of  all  grades  should  be  called  to 
the  new  life  thus  exhibited  in  the  opening  ot  the 


buds,  for  the  leaves  and  blossoms  to  appear,  the 
breaking  of  the  shell  for  the  little  feathered 
friends  to  come  forth,  and  the  opening  of  the 
cocoon  to  allow  the  butterfly  to  awaken  to  new 
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life.  All  these  phenomena  are  interesting  to 
children,  and  studied  in  connection  with  their 
drawing  and  constructive  work,  a  new  view 
presents  itself. 

Whereas  children  may  tire  on  the  road  that 
leads  to  good  work,  they  are  always  pleased  when 
they  reach  the  goal  and  are  able  to  produce 
creditable  results.  Children  are  easily  diverted, 
and  if  the  same  subject  is  presented  in  different 
ways,  the  child  enters  upon  it  each  time  with 
fresh  vigor.  For  instance,  if  ducks  are  to  be 
studied,  the  first  time  the  class  could  model  them 
in  clay,  the  next  time,  cut  them  from  paper,  and 
again,  paint  them  in  color  or  ink.  If  the  ducks 
are  shapeless  at  this  time,  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  way  the  lessons  have  been  presented. 
Good  work  in  one  direction  always  assists  in  the 
next  step,  for  the  work  just  spoken  of  will  prepare 
them  in  the  bird  study  which  follows  later.  If 
chickens  are  to  be  used  in  the  first  grade,  after 
one  has  been  cut  or  drawn  satisfactorily  it  may 
be  cut  from,  or  traced  around,  for  the  repeat  in 
the  border  drawn  by  the  class. 

If  possible  have  a  live  rabbit  brought  into  the 
class  for  the  lesson  on  rabbits,  but  if  that  is  not 
possible,  the  plaster  rabbits  in  different  positions 
can  be  procured  easily. 

The  design  may  consist  of  a  group  like  the 


drawing  on  page  424,  or  two  facing  each  other, 
or  a  border  of  three  or  more  in  line  across  the 
page. 

Squares. 

For  first  grade  pupils,  hectograph  a  number 
of  “Base  Forms,”  and  then  dictate  each  design. 
Have  pupils  draw  a  number  of  each,  until  they 
are  perfectly  familiar  with  each  design. 

Allow  them  to  color  the  best  each  day.  One 
day  have  the  inside  colored,  the  next  have  them 
color  the  outside  of  design.  Then  have  the  inside 
colored,  using  one  color  and  the  outside  colored, 
using  a  contrasting  color.  All  these  give  different 
effects. 

Original  designs  may  be  made  by  pupils  (or 
teacher) . 

For  second  grade  have  pupils  draw  the  dotted 
squares  (as  soon  as  they  can  use  the  ruler) . 

Use  paper  six  inches  square.  The  four-inch 
square  will  then  be  drawn  one  inch  from  the  edge 
of  paper.  Place  dots  on  lines  one  inch  apart, 
and  connect  from  opposite  sides,  with  dotted  lines. 

Each  day  the  design  may  be  placed  upon  the 
board  by  the  teacher,  and  copied  by  the  pupils 
at  a  given  time. 
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Hints  and  Helps 

Plans,  Methods,  Devices,  and  Suggestions  from  the  Workshops  of  Many  Teachers 

This  feature  originally  planned  for  inHitute  and  Primary  School  has  proved  so  popular  with  teachers  that  it  has  been  copied  by  nearly- 
every  educational  periodical  in  the  country.  Teachers  Magazine  will  continue  to  publish  the  best  to  be  had  for  this  department.  The- 
Editor  would  like  nothing  better  than  that  he  might  be  able  to  visit  the  school-rooms  of  every  one  of  the  hundred  thousand  teachers  who  will 
read  this  Magazine.  What  an  abundance  of  pood  things  he  would  find !  But  that  cannot  be.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  the  teachers 
aid  each  other  by  writing  out  the  devices  and  plans  and  thoughts  that  have  proved  most  helpful  to  them.  Will  pou  not  contribute  from 
the  store  of  your  experience  ?  A  good  book  will  be  sent  for  every  contribution  accepted  for  this  department. 


A  Letter  from  Iowa. 

In  every  reading  class  that  I  have  tried  to 
teach,  I  have  found  my  greatest  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  children  to  finish  a  sentence,  especially  a 
long  one,  without  letting  the  voice  fall  once  or 
twice  before  the  close,  especially  at  a  comma,  as 
tho  the  thought  was  finished  there. 

The  advice  is  given:  Let  them  get  the  sense 
of  what  they  are  reading  fully  in  mind,  and  they 
will  not  do  this.  Very  well;  tbut  when  a  new 
lesson  is  assigned  and  after  they  have  studied 
it  and  learned  all  the  hard  words,  they  must  read 
this  before  they  have  fully  mastered  the  thought. 

I  suppose  it  is  considered  improper  or  old- 
fashioned  to  say  anything  to  a  child  about  commas 
or  periods,  letting  the  voice  fall  or  rise,  but  I 
find  that  he  reads  a  new  paragraph  much  more 
intelligently  when  he  has  learned  that  at  a  comma 
he  must  make  a  short  pause,  suspending  the  voice 
but  not  letting  it  fall  until  he  has  finished  the 
sentence. 

I  require  the  whole  class  to  pay  very  close 
attention  when  one  is  reading,  but  do  not  ask 
them  to  criticise  each  other.  I  do  all  that 
myself.  After  a  time  they  learn  to  try  to  do 
their  best  in  order  to  get  a  -‘well  done”  from  the 
teacher. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  not  neglected 
to  remember  the  birthday  of  each  pupil.  On 
a  large  calendar  hanging  on  the  wall  the  name 
of  each  child  is  written  at  the  proper  date.  They 
look  forward  for  weeks  to  these  days,  as  the 
teacher  is  sure  to  have  some  little  treat  for  all 
and  a  special  favor  for  the  birthday  child. 

Some  teachers  may  think  that  these  little 
favors  are  not  appreciated,  but  experience  has 
taught  me  differently.  The  nicest  flowers,  the 
sweetest  and  best  fruit  the  farmer’s  orchard  can 
produce,  was  none  too  good  for  the  teacher.  I 
find  that  parents,  especially  mothers,  love  to  be 
invited  to  the  school  on  every  special  occasion, 
after  they  have  come  once,  and  been  well  enter¬ 
tained.  They  will  often  say  a  few  words  of 
appreciation  before  the  school,  very  helpful  to 
both  teacher  and  pupil. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  article  in  the 
October  number  of  Teachers  Magazine,  as  to 
the  care  teachers  should  give  to  their  health; 
especially  in  out-door  exercise.  I  believe  bicycle 
riding  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  exercises.  I 
rode  eight  miles  to  school  and  back  home  nearly 
all  the  fall  term,  as  our  prairie  roads  were  very 
good  most  of  the  time. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  practice  deep  breath¬ 
ing  than  in  a  long,  swift  ride  on  a  wheel.  Of 
course  one  has  to  come  to  this  gradually,  as  it 
is.  not  well  for  a  beginner  to  ride  very  far  at  first. 

Prudence  Jackson. 

Iowa. 


Suggestions  for  Teaching  Reading. 

As  soon  as  the  new  words  in  the  lesson  have- 
been  thoroly  taught  the  child  should  study  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  thought.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  have  a  systematic  plan  for  silent  reading. 

Young  children  cannot  study  their  reading  in 
a  profitable  way  unless  their  attention  has  been 
called  to  something  particular  in  it.  The  pupil 
must  have  something  definite  to  work  for  or 
soon  tires  of  it.  Any  of  the  following  exercises 
will  help  to  keep  up  interest  besides  being  of 
valuable  mental  training. 

The  teacher  writes  on  the  board  two  or  three 
questions  and  the  children  find  out  and  are  able 
to  tell  the  answers.  The  teacher  writes  a  list  of 
words  and  the  children  tell  how  the  words  were 
used  in  the  story. 

Have  children  write  list  of  words  that  name 
things,  colors,  places,  or  people. 

Write  words  that  name  things  you  have  seen. 

Write  words  you  did  not  know  at  first,  but 
found  out  for  yourself.  Write  words  you  think 
will  be  difficult  for  the  class,  but  which  you  know. 

Write  words  you  cannot  pronounce. 

Write  words  whose  meaning  you  do  not  know. 

Write  words  which  tell  what  some  one  did* 
and  the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  that  did  it. 

Write  a  list  of  phrases  beginning  with  “of.”' 

How  many  questions  are  asked  in  this  story? 

Make  questions  that  you  would  like  to  ask  us 
when  you  come  to  class. 

For  a  change,  instead  of  writing  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  make  pictures.  Make  a  picture  of  anything 
you  choose  that  was  talked  about  in  the  lesson. 

Draw  a  picture  showing  the  part  you  liked 
best. 

Tell  in  a  few  words  the  story. 

Tell  the  part  of  the  story  you  liked  best, 

Sadie  Macdonald, 

Minnesota. 


A  Child’s  Conundrum. 

Here  is  a  language  paper  written  by  a  little 
nine-year-old  girl  in  my  school.  It  is  entirely 
original.  What  she  had  in  mind  is  a  road. 

Adele  M.  Ward. 

Minnesota. 

It  is  long  and  it  is  short. 

It  is  smooth  and  it  is  rough. 

Sometimes  wide  and  sometimes  narrow. 

Sometimes  hilly  and  sometimes  level. 

Sometimes  wet  and  sometimes  dry. 

Sometimes  hard  and  sometimes  soft. 

Sometimes  straight  and  sometimes  crooked. 

It  is  used  almost  by  every  one. 

What  is  it? 

Esther  Mesenfkinq. 
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A  Reading  Plan  That  Helped. 

At  the  first  of  each  month  I  state  to  the 
pupils  of  each  grade  the  number  of  pages  they 
will  be  required  to  cover  during  the  month. 

After  they  have  prepared  their  lesson  for  the 
day  in  reading,  if  any  of  the  reading  study  period 
remains  they  are  allowed  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month’s  reading  and  read  the  entire  month’s 
work.  If  they  have  been  able  to  cover  the  entire 
month’s  reading  one  or  more  times  before  recita¬ 
tion  they  record  it  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  I  col¬ 
lect  at  the  recitation  period. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  one  who  has  read 
the  month’s  reading  the  greatest  number  of 
times  gets  the  Class  Honor”  and  the  one 
who  has  the  most  class  honors  at  the  end  of 
the  term  gets  the  certificate  of  class  honor  from 
his  class. 

To  prevent  any  unfairness  in  their  reports  of 
their  work  any  one  who  appears  in  class  and  hasn’t 
a  well  prepared  lesson  forfeits  all  his  previous 
marks  and  must  begin  again;  hence  no  pupil  will 
neglect  the  lesson  of  the  day  to  gain  marks,  and 
no  person  is  able  to  appear  before  the  class  with 
an  unusual  number  of  marks  unless  he  has  a  well 
prepared  lesson,  for  it  would  be  impossible  if  the 
reading  had  been  intelligible  while  reading  the 
month’s  work. 

I  find  by  this  method  that  by  the  end  of  the 
month  all  the  lessons  have  been  well  mastered 
and  it  causes  an  enthusiasm  among  the  pupils 
in  their  work,  which  relieves  the  monotony. 

Kansas.  Clara  M.  Blackburn. 


Leaves  and  Language. 

Last  year  I  had  my  third  grade  children  gather 
leaves  from  as  many  different  trees  as  they  could 
find,  and  bring  them  to  school.  I  found  that 
some  did  not  recognize  our  common  forest  leaves, 
while  others  brought  some  I  didn’t  know.  We 
took  one  leaf  from  the  specimens  each  day, 
and  combined  our  nature  study  and  language 
lesson. 

We  took  the  oak  leaf  the  first  day  and  learned 
to  spell  “oak,  ”  drew  the  picture  of  the  leaf,  cut  the 
picture,  talked  of  the  color  (dark  green),  of  the 
deep  notches  and  the  color  the  leaves  turn  when 
putting  on  holiday  shades.  And  then  each  child 
neatly  drew  the  leaf  at  the  top  of  his  paper  and 
wrote  everything  he  had  learned  about  it,  under¬ 
neath,  in  complete  sentences. 

Kentucky.  Louie  Evans. 


The  Multiplication  Table. 

The  following  I  found  a  very  helpful  plan  to 
learn  the  multiplication  tables. 

I  cut  out  as  many  small  pasteboard  cards  as 
there  are  factors  in  the  tables.  On  each  one  J 
wrote  a  set  of  factors  with  the  answer. 

I  At  class-time  each  pupil  in  turn  was  asked 
to  give  the  answer  to  the  set  of  factors  asked  him. 
If  his  answer  were  correct  he  received  the  card, 
if  not,  it  was  passed  to  the  next  one.  At  the 


close  of  the  recitation  the  pupil  holding  the 
greatest  number  of  cayds  was  the  winner. 

Iowa.  Millie  Hanson. 


Teaching  Colors  by  Weaving. 

I  use  black  oilcloth  mats  and  strips  of  colored 
paper.  The  black  makes  a  more  effective  back¬ 
ground  than  any  other,  when  many  different 
colors  are  used. 

I  write  on  the  board  a  list  of  the  different  colors, 
using  red  chalk  for  the  word  red,  etc.  Of  course 
the  words  must  be  changed  often. 

The  children  weave  the  strips  into  the  mats  in 
the  order  in  which  the  words  are  given.  After 
they  have  learned  the  colors  I  write  the  words  in 
white  chalk. 

The  more  advanced  children  write  their  own 
list  of  words  on  paper  and  then  weave  their  mats, 
or  vice  versa. 

Illmois.  Johanna  R.  M.  Lyback. 


Number  Cards. 

For  drill  in  addition  I  find  the  forty-five  com¬ 
bination  cards  a  very  great  help.  I  also  have 
a  set  of  cards  of  my  own  make  which  are 
almost  invaluable  in  my  first  and  second  grade 
classes. 

Take  two-ply  white  cardboard,  cut  into  cards 
size  two  and  one-half  inches  by  five  inches.  Then 
with  a  compass  with  a  radius  of  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  proceed  to  draw  circles  in  the  same 
position  as  the  spots  on  dominoes.  Separate 
the  upper  and  lower  portions  by  a  line  broken  in 
the  center  by  a  dot.  Make  both  sides  alike,  and 
color  either  with  water  or  oil  colors.  Making 
spots  black  and  division  line  red. 

New  York.  Lulu  A.  Proper. 


Excelsior.  ! 

I 

Unless  we  resort  to  a  fair  method  of  suppression, 
the  bright  boy  or  girl  is  going  to  be  at  the  head  i 
of  the  class  always.  The  less  apt  pupils  feel  their 
position  keenly. 

To  avoid  this,  every  Monday  I  send  some  child 
to  the  head  of  the  class  with  the  promise  that  if  he 
is  there  Friday  night,  regardless  of  being  trapped 
a  dozen  times  during  the  week  but  gets  “home” 
again  by  Friday,  he  will  have  his  name  recorded 
in  my  hand  book. 

Like  Ivory  soap,  he  is  often  pushed  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  but  by  hard  work  bobs  to  the  top  again  and 
Friday  sees  a  happy  boy  if  he  is  still  head,  as  we 
count  “head  ”  marks  the  last  day  of  school. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  Maie  Seyfert. 


A  History  Device.  , 

The  use  of  scrap  books  has  become  so  well  ' 
known  and  so  successful  in  geography  that  it  ; 
suggested  itself  in  history  and  has  proved  equally  i 
successful  in  that  subject.  The  greatest  handicap,  i 
especially  to  the  country  teacher,  is  the  lack  of  j 
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time,  but  this  may  be  overcome  largely  by  a  little 
planning,  and  letting  the  pupils  do  most  of  the 
work,  which  greatly  enhances  its  value. 

An  old  composition  book  makes  a  good  scrap 
book.  Cut  out  part  of  the  leaves  to  allow  for 
the  added  thickness  of  the  pictures.  The  pupils 
may  be  aided  a  little  in  collecting  the  pictures, 
but  as  far  as  possible  let  each  child  collect  and 
classify  his  own  pictures,  only  giving  a  little 
advice  or  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  topic.  Each 
day’s  lesson  may  be  taken  as  a  topic,  if  there  is 
time;  for  example,  when  the  class  is  studying 
some  battle,  as  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  let  each 
try  to  find  pictures  illustrating  this  battle; 
many  such  pictures  may  be  found  in  old  mag¬ 
azines.  This  brings  the  lesson  more  clearly  be¬ 
fore  the  mental  vision,  keeps  it  in  the  mind 
longer,  and  creates  an  interest. 

Pictures  of  the  noted  statesmen  may  be  used 
as  they  come  in  the  lessons,  and  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  life  of  each  learned  in  connection  with  the 
picture.  Pictures  of  old  historic  buildings,  forts, 
etc.,  all  help  in  making  the  subject  interesting. 
The  children  never  tire  of  them,  and  vie  with 
each  other  as  to  who  can  bring  the  most  practical 
and  useful  pictures,  and  who  can  picture  out  the 
topic  in  the  most  graphic  manner. 

Another  aid  in  the  study  of  history  is  map¬ 
drawing — drawing  maps  of  each  section  of  country 
as  brought  into  prominence  in  the  lessons.  This 
also  helps  in  making  history  real.  In  the  wars 
the  maps  are  drawn,  then  the  routes  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  armies  are  traced’  in  colored  crayons,  a  differ¬ 
ent  color  being  used  for  each  army.  The  best 
of  these  maps  are  saved  and  put  into  the 
scrap  books. 

History  studied  in  this  manner  is  much  more 
real  to  the  pupils  than  when  studied  by  merely 
committing  to  memory  the  words  of  a  text-book. 
Approximate  dates  are  associated  with  nearly 
every  picture,  so  that  times  and  places  are 
permanently  located  in  the  mind,  and  looking 
over  the  scrap  book  when  completed  gives  a 
quick  review  of  the  entire  term’s  work.  This 
method  is  especially  helpful  in  seventh  grade 
history. 

New  York.  M.  E.  Rapalje. 


Geography  Plans. 

■  To  teach  my  pupils  the  shape  and  relative  size 
of  continents  and  countries,  I  have  them  take  a 
thin  paper  and  lay  on  the  map,  then  with  a  pen 
copy  the  outlines  of  the  continent  or  country, 
adding  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  etc.  With  scis¬ 
sors  they  cut  the  map  out,  following  and  cutting 
in  the  outlines.  Then  they  paste  the  cut-out 
map  on  a  heavy,  square  piece  of  paper.  The 
back  of  waste  wall-paper  does  nicely. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  what  we  glue 
on  the  map  to  teach  products:  grain  of  all  kinds, 
tea,  coffee,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  fur,  coal, 
bits  of  wood  to  represent  forests  or  lumber,  pieces 
of  glass  to  represent  diamonds,  gold  paint  for 
gold,  tinfoil  or  pieces  of  bright  tin  for  silver,  and 
small  pictures  of  cattle,  fniits,  etc.  If  the  genu¬ 
ine  article  is  too  large  or  unobtainable  it  is 


not  very  hard  to  find  something  to  represent  it. 

To  get  my  pupils  to  think  of  other  States  as 
something  more  than  a  definite  space  on  the  map 
we  exchange  letters,  written  work,  and  products 
with  other  schools.  We  have  received  cotton, 
rice,  sugarcane,  etc.,  from  South  Carolina;  cotton 
from  Texas;  and  gold  quartz,  mahogany  wood 
and  leaves,  mistletoe,  pumice,  sagebrush,  and 
many  other  things  from  Oregon.  We  learned  by 
their  letters,  to  our  surprise,  that  the  only  nut 
that  they  had  in  Oregon  was  the  acorn,  that  they 
had  never  seen  coal,  and  that  they  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  natural  gas,  which  we  burn  in 
our  school-house. 

We  have  received  letters  from  Michigan  and 
have  written  to  schools  in  other  States.  This 
work  helps  pupils  to  think  of  other  States  and 
countries  as  containing  real  live  boys  and  girls 
like  themselves  with  many  interesting  things  to 
tell  about  which  we  desire  to  know,  and  it  tends 
to  awaken  us  to  the  fact  that  we  have  things  of 
just  as  much  interest  to  tell  them. 

West  Virginia.  L.  S.  McDaniel. 


Games  for  Upper  Grades. 

Finding  it  a  difficult  task  to  get  my  pupils  to 
learn  the  States  and  their  capitals,  I  assigned 
them  as  a  lesson,  and  let  the  children  learn  as 
many  of  them  as  they  could.  I  then  cut  some 
pieces  of  cardboard,  about  three  by  two  inches, 
and  on  each  wrote  a  State  and  its  capital. 

Now,  when  two,  three,  or  four  of  that  class 
have  all  their  lessons  and  are  looking  for  mis¬ 
chief,  I  let  them  take  the  cards  and  play  with 
them.  They  deal  three  cards  to  each  player. 
The  one  at  the  left  of  the  dealer  reads  the  name 
of  a  State  from  one  of  his  cards,  and  his  left- 
hand  neighbor  names  the  capital  if  he  is  able, 
if  not,  he  passes  on  to  the  next.  The  one  who 
has  the  most  cards  at  the  end  is  the  winner. 

This  stimulates  the  lazy  ones  to  an  effort  to 
learn  them  better,  as  there  are  few  children  who 
are  not  anxious  to  excel  in  the  game.  I  make 
it  understood  that  there  is  to  be  no  talking,  loud 
whispering,  nor  laughing  during  the  game.  If 
any  one  is  noisy  he  is  not  allowed  to  play  again 
until  he  can  remember  to  be  quiet. 

I  have  also  a  set  of  cards  for  the  sixth  grade. 
At  the  top  of  each  card  is  the  name  of  a  State; 
below  are  ten  questions  concerning  that  State, 
all  so  worded  that  the  name  of  the  State  is  the 
answer  to  each  of  them. 

I  have  a  set  of  spelling  cards  containing  words 
in  common  use.  Some  days,  especially  rainy 
ones,  nearly  all  of  my  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  may  be  found  sitting  in  groups  around 
the  room  playing  these  games.  I  have  a  school 
of  forty  pupils  and  allow  all  pupils  below  the 
third  grade  to  go  home  at  recess,  so  the  games 
are  usually  played  from  3:30  to  4  P.  M.  Any 
one  who  has  never  seen  it  tried  would  be  surprised 
at  the  quietness  of  the  room  during  the  games. 
Children  delight  in  trying  their  skill  in  this  way, 
and  in  so  doing  will  often  learn  that  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  even  attempt. 

New  York.  M.  E.  S. 


Pieces  to  Speak  in  Spring 


A  Little  Planter. 

Down  by  the  wall  where  the  lilacs  grow, 
Digging  away  with  a  garden  hoe, 

Toiling  as  busily  as  he  can — 

Eager  and  earnest,  dear  little  man! 
Spoon  and  shingle  are  lying  by, 

With  a  bit  of  evergreen,  long  since  dry. 

“What  are  you  doing,  dear?”  I  ask. 

Ted  for  an  instant  stops  his  task. 

Glances  up  with  a  sunny  smile 
Dimpling  his  rosy  cheeks  the  while; 
“Why,  it’s  Arbor  Day,  you  see. 

And  I’m  planting  a  next  year’s  Christmas 
tree; 

For  last  year,  auntie,  Johnny  Dunn 
Didn’t  have  even  the  smallest  one. 

And  I  almost  cried,  he  felt  so  bad 
When  I  told  him  ’bout  the  splendid  one 
we  had; 

And  I  thought  if  I  planted  this  one  here. 
And  watered  it  every  day  this  year. 

It  would  grow  real  fast — I  think  it  might; 
(His  blue  eyes  filled  with  eager  light;) 
And  I’m  sure  ’twill  be,  tho  very  small, 

A  great  deal  better  than  nothing  at  all.” 

Then  something  suddenly  comes  between 
My  eyes  and  the  bit  of  withered  green, 

As  I  kiss  the  face  of  our  Teddy  boy. 
Bright  and  glowing  with  giving’s  joy. 
And  Johnny  Dunn,  it  is  plain  to  see. 

Will  have  his  next  year’s  Christmas  tree. 

— Selected. 

A  Lfssoit  Frottl  th6  Spdrrows. 

I  awakened  one  morning  early. 

The  great  city  slept  near  by. 

And  the  first  faint  coming  of  daylight 
Flushed  pink  in  the  eastern  sky. 


And  another  and  then  another 
Caught  up  the  joyful  lay. 

And  louder  swelled  the  chorus 
As  they  greeted  the  new-born  day. 

They  were  only  the  Father’s  sparrows. 
But  they  knew  His  tender  care. 

For  they  fall  not  to  earth  without  Him, 
Or  flit  in  the  sunlit  air! 

And  I  thought  if  we  would  but  remember 
The  same  Lord  guides  our  days. 

We,  too,  would  greet  each  new  morning 
With  a  paean  of  joyful  praise! 

— Selected. 

Springtime. 

Air — “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

The  winter  storms  have  passed  away. 
And  springtime  now  is  here 
With  sunshine  smiling  all  around. 

And  heavens  blue  and  clear. 

The  gifts  of  Nature  brighten  earth. 

And  make  her  garden  gay; 

They  give  a  cheery  greeting  bright 
On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 

The  birds  with  gladsome  voices  sing. 
Each  its  melodious  lay. 

And  music  swells  each  little  throat 
On  this,  the  Arbor  Day, 

The  trees  put  forth  their  greenest  leaves 
On  this,  the  Arbor  Day, 

And  welcome  now  the  chosen  tree 
Which  we  shall  plant  to-day. 

— Ellen  Beauchamp. 

Arbor  Day  Song. 

Air — “My  Bonnie.” 

The  breezes  of  spring  wave  the  tree-tops 
The  flowers  so  sweet  bloom  again, 

O,  joyfully  birds  sing  of  springtime, 

While  flying  o’er  mountain  and  glen. 


A  Useful  Gift. 

One  day  wee  Willie  and  his  dog 
Sprawled  on  the  nursery  floor. 

He  had  a  florist’s  catalog. 

And  turned  the  pages  o’er. 

Till  all  at  once  he  gave  a  spring, 
“Hurrah!”  he  cried  with  joy; 
“Mamma,  here’s  just  the  very  thing 
To  give  your  little  boy! 

“For  when  we  fellows  go  to  school. 

We  lose  our  things,  you  know; 

And  in  that  vestibule 

They  do  get  mixed  up  so. 

“And  as  you  often  say  you  can’t 
Take  care  of  ’em  for  me. 

Why  don’t  you  buy  a  rubber  plant 
And  an  umbrella  tree?” 

— Carolyn  Wells,  in  St.  Nicholas, 

Four  Dogs. 

There  were  four  dogs  one  summer  day 
Went  out  for  a  morning  walk, 

And  as  they  journeyed  upon  their  way 
They  began  to  laugh  and  talk. 

Said  dog  No.  1,  “I  think  really 
My  master  is  very  wise; 

For  he  builds  great  houses  tall  and  grand 
That  reach  clear  up  to  the  skies,” 

Said  dog  No.  2  in  a  scornful  tone, 

“Ho!  Ho!  That’s  wonderful — yes! 

But  listen  to  me!  My  master  writes 
books. 

He’s  sold  a  million,  I  guess.” 

Then  dog  No.  3  tossed  his  curly  head 
And  gave  a  little  sly  wink. 

“That’s  nothing  to  tell!  My  master  is 
rich, 

He  owns  half  the  world,  I  think!” 

The  fourth  little  dog  had  been  trotting 
along 

With  a  wise,  reflective  mind. 

At  last  he  said  with  a  happy  smile, 

“My  master — he  is  kind!” 


The  cool,  sweet  breeze  stirred  gently. 
The  trees  had  revived  again. 

And  they  lifted  their  green,  wet  branches 
Refreshed  with  the  cool  night  rain. 

Earth  lay  in  a  calm,  still  waiting. 
Before  it  awoke  to  toil. 

And  the  new  day  breathed  its  blessing 
On  the  children  of  the  soil. 


As  the  dawn  grew  clear  and  stronger 
And  the  rosy  East  grew  bright, 

I  thought  of  the  hearts  that  still  wished 
for 

The  silence  and  peace  of  the  night, — 

Hearts  that  were  faint  in  life’s  battle, 
That  had  lost  their  faith  and  trust. 
That  saw  not  the  glory  of  living. 

But  dragged  out  their  lives  in  the  dust. 

And  lo!  as  the  sun  rose  brighter. 

From  under  the  eaves  I  heard 
The  first  faint  twitter  of  rapture 
From  the  heart  of  a  little  bird! 


Then  shout  for  the  oak 
in  the  Northland, 
And  answer,  0  South, 
with  the  palm. 

And  we  who  inherit  this 
Union 

Sing  gaily  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  great  psalm. 

Chorus. 


Little  School  Gardners  at  Lynn  Mass. 
[See  Note  on  Page  405] 


Chorus: 

Sing  here,  sing  there. 

Sing  of  the  springtime  to-day,  to-day. 

Sing  here,  sing  there. 

Sing  of  the  springtime  to-day. 


Now  if  your  opinion  should  be  asked, 

I  wonder  what  you  would  say — 

Which  dog  paid  the  sweetest  compliment 
To  his  master  on  that  day? 

— Alice  J.  Cleator,  In  Pets  and  Ani¬ 
mals. 


O  glorious  country  of 
freedom! 

Our  lives  we  will  make 
pure  and  sweet; 

Thou  givest  to  us  this 
bright  springtime 
With  hearts  full  of 
love  we  now  greet. 

Chorus: 
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Questions  on  Current  Events. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  found  in  Our  Times 
for  January  5,  12,  19,  26,  and  Feb.  2.  For  the  convenience 
of  those  who  desire  more  complete  answers  than  those 
given  below,  the  name  and  date  of  issue  are  given  in 
each  instance. 

1.  What  important  canal  is  probably  soon  to  be  dug 
in  this  country? 

Ans.  Prominent  business  men  have  agreed  to  finance 
scheme  for  digging  a  ship  canal  across  Cape  Cod. 

Mi\  William  Barclay  Parsons,  the  well-known  engineer, 
has  drawn  plans  for  the  undertaking.  January  5,  page 


2.  What  is  the  largest  passenger  steamship  ever 
launched? 

Ans. — The  Cunard  steamship  Mauretania.  She  is 
785  feet  long,  88  feet  wide,  and  60i  feet  deep.  There 
are  nine  decks.  She  will  carry  a  total  of  3,070  people 
at  one  time.  January  5,  page  299. 

3.  Who  is  the  new  ambassador  to  this  country  from 
Mexico? 

.4ns.  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Creel,  the  leading  financial 
expert,  and  one  of  the  leading  promoters  of  Mexico.  He 
is  a  self-made  man.  He  began  to  support  himself,  his 
mother,  and  several  younger  children  when  he  was  a 
mere  boy.  To-day  he  is  worth  $25,000,000.  January  5, 
page  302. 

4.  Who  is  the  new  ambassador  to  this  country  from 
England? 

.4ns.— James  Bryce.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  very 
famous  book,  “The  American  Commonwealth.”  He  is 
said  to  be  genial,  and  a  delightful  conversationalist.  His 
appointment  as  ambassador  is  pleasing  to  this  country. 
Mr.  Bryce  is  sixty-eight  years  old.  January  12,  page  307. 

5.  What  famous  Englishwoman  died  early  in  January? 

Ans. — The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  called  England’s 

most  generous  benefactress.  She  was  the  first  peeress 
created  in  her  own  right.  She  was  very  wealthy.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety- two  years,  January  12,  page 
309# 

6.  What  great  telegraphic  invention  has  recently  been 
perfected  in  Germany? 

Ans. — A  process  of  photographing  by  telegraph.  Pro- 


A  Japanese  Sailboat,  drawn  by  A.  Bonawitz. 

Readers  will  be  glad  to  have  this  charming  illustra¬ 
tion  for  use  with  the  article  on  Japanese  Child  Life. 


fessor  Korn,  of  Germany,  has  been  at  work  for  some  time 
on  his  invention,  which  will  soon  come  into  practical  use. 
January  12  page  314. 

7.  What  world-famous  ruler  died  early  in  January? 

Ans. — The  Shah  of  Persia  died  at  his  palace  in  Tehe¬ 
ran,  on  January  8.  He  had  been  ill  for  months.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Prince  Ali  Mirza.  January 
19,  page  325. 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  immigration  statistics  for 
last  year? 

Ans. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was  increased  by 
the  admission  of  1,100,735  foreign  immigrants.  Of 
the  number  who  intended  to  settle  here,  764,463  were 
males,  and  336,272  were  females.  January  19,  page  326. 

9.  What  eclipses  will  there  be  in  1907? 

Ans. — ^A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  invisible  in  America, 
occurred  on  January  13-14.  There  was  a  partial  eclipse 
of  the  moon  on  January  29,  partly  visible  in  the  United 
States.  There  will  be  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun 
July  10,  and  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  July  24-25. 
January  19,  page  331. 

10.  What  terrible  disaster  overtook  Jamaica  on  Jan¬ 
uary  14? 

Kingston,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  was 
largely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Many  people  were 
rendered  homeless,  and  there  was  great  destitution. 
January  26,  page  341. 

11.  What  important  railroad  was  opened  in  January? 

The  Tehuantepec  railroad  began  work  in  Mexico,  on 

January  23.  President  Diaz  touched  a  lever  which  started 
the  first  load  of  cargo  to  be  carried  on  the  road.  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  page  358. 

12.  What  plan  has  been  inaugurated  for  the  extension 
of  Lake  Michigan? 

Ans. — Lake  Michigan  is  to  be  extended  forty  miles 
inland  from  Chicago.  February  2,  page  361. 

13.  What  United  States  Senator  died  in  January? 

Ans. — Senator  Alger,  of  Michigan,  died  on  January  24. 

He  was  a  self-made  man.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  later  became  very  wealthy.  He  served  as  Secretary 
of  War  under  President  McKinley. 


No  Mistake  Here. 

Discovery  of  a  Proof-Reader. 

Even  a  proof-reader  may  make  mistakes  unless  careful 
reading  is  maintained  all  the  time. 

It  makes  a  lot  of  difference  sometimes,  just  how  a 
thing  is  read. 

This  is  the  tale: 

‘“No  tea  and  not  one  drop  of  coffee,’  ordered  the 
doctor — ^and  I  rebelled.  But  alas,  with  nerves  that  saw, 
felt,  and  heard  things  that  were  not,  rebellion  was  useless. 

“With  the  greatest  reluctance  I  gave  up  these  lifelong 
companions,  and  drank  milk,  milk — until  the  very  step 
of  the  milkman  grew  hateful. 

“My  nerves  were  some  better,  but  breakfast  without 
some  warm  beverage  grew  wearisome,  and  bid  fair  to  be 
entirely  slighted.  And  with  a  brain  that  for  nine  hours 
daily  must  work  hard,  ever  demanding  nourishment,  the 
failing  appetite  was  a  serious  proposition. 

“Then  in  despair,  Postum  was  tried.  I  had  tasted  it 
once  and  heartily  disliked  the  pale  watery  compound, 
but  now,  literally  starving  for  a  hot  drink,  I  read  and 
re-read  the  directions  on  the  package  with  the  critical 
eye  of  the  proof-reader,  following  them  out  to  the  letter 
and  lo!  the  rich  brown  liquid  of  the  advertisements. 

“Not  one  but  three  cups  disappeared  and  since  then 
Postum  has  been  my  sole  warm  beverage,  unfailirgly 
refreshing  and  helpful;  both  body  and  nerves  testifying 
to  its  helpfulness  by  new  strength  and  vigor.”  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the 
little  book,  “The  Road  to  \Vellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s 
a  Reason.” 


Devices  for  Drill  on  Sight  Words  or  Phonograms 

By  Ruth  0.  Dyer,  Virginia. 


ITH  the  great  store  of  devices  for  drills  on 
sight  words  and  phonograms  that  is  with¬ 
in  reach  of  every  thoroly  awake  teacher, 
^  _  it  becomes  a  crime  to  use  any  one  device 

until  the  drill  becomes  a  humdrum  mechanical 
process.  The  following  ten  devices  have  been 
used  in  my  room  of  First  Primary  pupils  with 
good  results. 

I. 

Climbing  the  Steps. 

Jack 

see 

does 

look 

In  this  drill  the  teacher  points  to  the  words  as 
the  pupil  reads,  and  thus  he  climbs  up  step  by 
step.  If  he  fails  on  any  word  another  pupil  is 
called  upon  to  help  him  reach  the  top.  After  he 
is  up  it  is  necessary;  of  course,  for  him  to  come 
down,  and  the  words  are  pronounced  from  the 
top  step  down. 

II. 

Birds  Flying  into  the  Bird  House. 

All  children  are  especially  interested  in  motion, 
and  even  when  not  in  motion  themselves  the  idea 
of  movement  attracts  them.  In  this  drill  they 
are  told  to  see  how  many  birds  they  can  make  fly 
into  the  bird  house.  Each  word  pronounced 
means  a  bird  in  the  house,  and  when  these  are  all 
in  another  pupil  will  be  much  interested  in  letting 
them  out  one  by  one. 

III. 

Hiawatha  Arrow  Drill. 

Th  is  drill  can  be  used  after  the  children  have 
studied  Hiawatha.  The  question  “Who  would 
like  to  play  Hiawatha,  to-day?”  will  bring  an 
interested  look  to  every  face  and,  “  Who  will  be 
the  strongest  little  Hiawatha  in  the  room  and 
shoot  the  mo.st  arrows?”  will  make  each  child 
ambitious  to  pronounce  all  the  words  or  sound 
all  the  phonograms,  as  the  case  may  be. 

IV. 

Fishing  Drill. 

The  boys  will  be  especially  interested  in  this 
drill  when  they  are  allowed  to 'take  the  pointer, 
which  will  serve  as  a  rod  and  line  and  catch  the 
fish. 

V. 

Flying  the  Kite. 

bread . 

eat. 

what. 

drink. 

take. 

dog. 

tell. 

When  the  March  days  come  and  the  chief  recrea¬ 
tion  outside  of  school  is  kite  flying,  much  interest 


can  be  created  by  using  this  drill.  Every  child 
will  be  anxious  to  fly  the  kite  higher  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  child.  The  list  of  words  should  grow  more 
difficult  as  it  nears  the  top,  and  the  number  of 
words  to  be  used  can  be  determined  by  the  ability 
of  the  class.  The  child  begins  at  the  bottom  and 
pronounces  the  whole  list  if  possible.  If  he  fails 
on  any  word,  another  child  is  called  upon  to  assist 
in  flying  the  kite  higher. 

VI. 

Bird  Drill. 

This  drill  is  especially  designed  for  review  of 
words  or  phonograms,  as  a  great  number  can  be 
used.  The  teacher  tells  the  class  that  she  will 
let  them  play  that  they  are  birds,  and  to  increase 
their  interest  she  may  let  them  tell  what  kind  of 
a  bird  they  prefer.  Then  she  announces  that 
she  wants  to  see  who  can  be  the  quickest  bird 
and  eat  all  the  grapes.  Some  will  doubtless  be 
unable  to  sound  all  the  phonograms,  or  pro¬ 
nounce  the  words,  but  they  are  weak  birds  and 
will  be  allowed  to  try  again  after  they  have 
rested. 

(Continued  on  page  443.) 

A  Friend’s  Tip. 

70- Year-Old  Man  Not  too  Old  to  Accept  a 
Food  Pointer. 

“For  the  last  20  years,”  writes  a  Maine  man; 
“I’ve  been  troubled  with  Dyspepsia  and  liver 
complaint,  and  have  tried  about  every  known 
remedy  without  much  in  the  way  of  results  until 
I  took  up  the  food  question. 

“A  friend  recommended  Grape-Nuts  food, 
after  I  had  taken  all  sorts  of  medicines  with 
only  occasional,  temporary  relief. 

“This  was  about  nine  months  ago,  and  I  began 
the  Grape-Nuts  for  breakfast’ with  cream  and  a 
little  sugar.  Since  then  I  have  had  the  food 
for  at  least  one  meal  a  day,  usually  for  break¬ 
fast. 

“Words  fail  to  express  the  benefit  I  received 
from  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts.  My  stomach  is 
almost  entirely  free  from  pain  and  my  liver 
complaint  is  about  cured,  I  have  gained  flesh, 
sleep  well,  can  eat  nearly  any  kind  of  food  except 
greasy,  starchy  things  and  am  strong  and  healthy 
at  the  age  of  70  years. 

“If  I  can  be  the  means  of  helping  any  poor 
mortal  who  has  been  troubled  with  dyspepsia  as 
I  have  been,  I  am  willing  to  answer  any  letter 
enclosing  stamp.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.; 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  book,  “The 
Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  Rea¬ 
son.” 
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Dancing  Song. 
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One,  two,  three,  one,  two^  three.  Light  -  ly  tip  toe. 

The  Snow-birds. 
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^[a  -  ny  dear  snow  -  birds  came  troop  -  ing  a  -  long. 


iMak  -  ing  the  air  full  of  twit  -  ter  -  ing  song.  They 
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flut  -  ter  and  twin  -  kle  a  -  bout  in  the  trees,  And 


let  u.s  come  tow'rd  them  as  near  as  we  please. 

By  permission  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  from  the  “Modern  Music  Primer.” 

Copyright,  1901. 


VII. 

Chime  Drill. 


one  who  is  lighting  the 
let  another  finish,  as  his 


As  in  the  crill  of 
the  bird  and  grapes 
a  great  many  words 
may  be  used,  making 
it  especially  suitable 
for  review  work. 

IX. 

Bee  Hive  Drill. 

This  drill  is  one  of 
the  favorites,  and  the 
children  never  tire  of 
getting  the  bees  into 
the  hive.  The  fact 
that  the  bees  are  apt 
to  sting  them  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  boys,  and 
they  will  strive  hard 
to  pronounce  all  the 
phonograms.  Failing 
t  o  pronounce  one 
means  that  the  bee 
bearing  that  name 
has  stung  them,  and 
they  are  unable  to 
go  on. 

X. 

Candle  Drill. 

As  many  candles 
may  be  used  in  this 
drill  as  the  teacher 
desires.  They  may 
be  drawn  smaller  and 
placed  upon  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  if  desired. 
The  children  are 
asked  to  see  who 
can  *  light  all  the 
candles  and  if  a 
word  is  missed  the 
candles  must  stop  and 
match  has  gone  out. 


The  chime  drill  is  a  decided  favorite,  and  even 
those  members  of  the  class  whose  interest  it  is 
the  hardest  to  arouse  will  be  anxious  to  take  the 
pointer,  and  when  the  bells  are  touched  sound 
the  phonogram,  or  pronounce  the  word. 

VIII. 

The  Crow  and  Pitcher  Drill. 

In  every  primary  class-room  the  children  are 
familiar  with  the  story  of  the  crow  and  the 
pitcher,  but  in  order  to  have  it  more  clearly  in 
their  minds  tell  the  .story  just  before  having  the 
drill.  Impress  on  their  minds  that  it  will  take 
the  crow  a  long,  long  time  to  put  the  stones  in, 
but  if  the  little  ones  in  the  room  help  the  poor 
crow  he  can  soon  make  the  water  reach  the  top. 
Pronouncing  the  word  or  phonogram  by  each 
stone  is  the  same  as  dropping  the  stone  in  the 
pitcher. 


Pimples,  blotches  and  all  other  spring  ttonbles  are  cured  by  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla— the  most  effectire  of  all  spring  medicines. 


Spring  Medicine 

is  made  a  yearly  necessity  by  a  yearly  certainty — 
the  return  in  the  sprirg  of 
such  troubles  as  pimples, 
blotches  and  ether  etuptions, 
biliousness,  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  that  tired  feeling. 

The  perfect  Spring  Medicine 
is  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla — itcures 
all  these  troubles,  strengthens 
and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

“  1  was  all  worn  out  in  the  spring. 

I  was  led  to  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

It  gave  me  strength  and  appetite  and  I  was  soon  restored  to 
perfect  health.” — Mrs.  C.  K.  Tyler,  Burlington,  Vt. 

In  usual  liquid  form  or  in  chocolated  tablets  under  the  protected 
trade  name,  SARSATABS.  100  doses,  $1.00. 
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The  delicious  Cod  Liver  Prepara¬ 
tion  Without  Oil. 

Vinol  contains  all  the  medicinal 
elements  of  cod  liver  oil  actually 
taken  from  fresh  cods’  livers,  but 
no  oil.  The  oil,  having  no  value  as 
medicine  or  food,  is  thrown  away. 

Vinol  is  therefore  better  than  old- 
fashioned  cod  liver  oil  and  emul¬ 
sions  to  restore  health  for 

Old  people,  delicate  children,  weak 
run-down  persons,  and  after  sick¬ 
ness,  colds,  coughs,  bronchitis  and 
all  throat  and  lung  troubles. 

Get  it  at  THE  Leading^  Dru^  Stores  Everywhere 
Exclusive  agency  given  to  one  druggist  in  a  place 

CHI8TER  KENT  &  CO.,  Chemists,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  Train  Load  of  Books 

Books  to  be  closed  out  at  less  than  cost 
of  paper  and  printing  Binding  free. 

Merrill  &  Baker,  Nat.  Book  Concern, 
Cash  Buyers’  Union,  Colonial  Pub.  Co. 
Standard  Pub.  House,  The  Dominion  Co. 
We  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  four  of  these 
Big  Bankrupt  Book  Houses  and  big  quantities  of 
the  other  two.  We  are  closing  it  out  now  at 
10  to  50c  on  the  dollar. 


SAMPLE  PRICES:  Late  copyright  boohs, 
were  SI. 50.  M.v  price  38c.  List  includes  The 
Sea  Wolf,  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles, 
Clansman,  Hearts  and  Masks,  Eben  Holden, 
Man  of  the  Hour,  and  dozens  of  others. 

Encyclopedia  Britannlca,  Half  Morocco. 
Regularly  $:16.00.  My  price  $7.75. 

Dickens'  Complete  Works,  15  yoL  Regular¬ 
ly  115.00.  Mv  price  $2.95. 

Shakespeare  Complete  Personal  Edition. 
Regularly  $24.00.  My  price  $8.75. 

MilUons  of  Books,  thousands  of  titles, 
chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  almost  any  book  or 
set  of  books  you  want  for  next  to  nothing 
while  stock  lasts. 


Books  Shipped  on  Approval 
subject  to  examination  in  your  own  home  before  paying. 

Every  book  guaranteed  new  and  satisfactory,  or  subject 
to  return  at  my  expense  Write  for  my  big  Free  Bargain 
List  of  this  stock  before  ordering.  It  costs  nothing. 
Will  save  you  money.  Postal  card  will  bring  it. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  The  Book  Broker, 
25l  Como  Buildlnii,  Chicago. 
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I  Mabel’s  Philosophy. 

By  Nettie  Dixon  Hahn,  Iowa. 

Mabel  sat  perplexed  and  thoughtful 
Softly  rocking  in  her  chair 
While  the  sunbeams  and  the  shadows 
Glanced  and  deepened  in  her  hair. 

“So  he  never  told  a  story 
That  is  what  the  folks  all  say, 

There’s  Luella  with  her  dollie. 

Dear,  I  wish  she’d  go  away. 

“I  don’t  want  one  bit  to  see  her 
But  I  must  not  tell  a  lie. 

Anyway,  she’s  so  conceited 
I  just  b’lieve  I’m  goin’  to  try.’’ 

Then  there  came  a  gentle  rapping 
On  the  half-way  open  door. 

And  a  wee  girl  sweet  and  smiling 
Stood  before  her  on  the  floor. 

“Why,  dood  mornin’  cousin  Mabel 
What’s  de  mattah  now  wive  you? 
Aren’t  you  glad  I’ve  tomed  to  see  you 
Here’s  my  dollie  dressed  in  blue.” 

Mabel  quickly  ceased  her  rocking. 

Stood  erect  with  flashing  eyes. 

“No,  I  am  not  glad  to  see  you 
There,  I’ll  not  tell  any  lies. 

“I  don’t  like  to  see  blue  dresses 
Anyway  on  Ann  Marie, 

She  is  just  the  worstest  dollie 
How  you  like  her  I  can’t  see.” 

Mamma,  standing  in  the  hallway 
Heard  the  tearful,  angry  tone 
Which  to  do  Miss  Mabel  credit 
Scarcely  sounded  like  her  own. 

“Why!  oh  Mabel,  what’s  the  matter?” 

Mamma  questioned  from  the  door. 
While  the  child  with  tears  and  sobbings 
Fell  upon  the  nurs’ry  floor. 

“Oh,  I’ve  went  and  told  a  story 
Cause  I  didn’t  want  to  lie. 

Said  I  didn’t  like  blue  dresses. 

Or  her  dollie.  Oh,  don’t  cry 

“I  am  just  as  bad  as  can  be 
Same  as  other  lying  girls.” 

Here  she  suddenly  stopped  crying 
Shook  the  tangles  from  her  curls. 

Why,  that  dress  I  think  is  lovely 
And  I  do  like  Ann  Marie, 

And  I’m  glad  you  came  to  see  me 
Mamma,  can’t  she  stay  to  tea?” 

“Certainly,  I’d  like  to  have  her,” 
Mamma  said  with  twinkling  eyes 
“But  be  careful,  little  Mabel, 

Envy’s  almost  bad  as  lies,” 


A  Reasonable  Plea  for  the  Stomach 


If  Your  Stomach  is  Iiacking  in  Digestive 
Power,  Why  Not  Help  the  Stomach 
Do  Its  Work — £specially  When 
It  Costs  Nothing  to  Try? 

Not  with  drugs,  but  with  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  digestive  agents,  such  as  are 
naturally  at  work  in  the  stomach?  Sci- 
entiflc  analysis  shows  that  digestion 
requires  pepsin,  nitrogenous  ferments, 
and  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
When  your  food  fails  to  digest,  it  is  proof 
positive  that  some  of  these  agents  are 
lacking  in  your  digestive  apparatus. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  contain 
nothing  but  these  natural  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  digestion  and  when  placed  at 
work  in  the  weak  stomach  and  small 
intestines,  supply  what  these  organs 
need.  They  stimulate  the  gastric  glands 
and  gradually  bring  the  digestive  organs 
back  to  their  normal  condition. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  have  been 
subjected  to  critical  chemical  tests  at 
home  and  abroad  and  are  found  to  con¬ 
tain  nothing  but  natural  digestives. 

Chemical  Laboratory.  Telegraphic  ad¬ 
dress,  “Diffindo,”  London.  Telephone 
No.  11029  Central.  20  Cullum  St.,  Fen- 
church  St.,  E,  C. 

London,  9th  Aug.,  1905. 

I  have  analyzed  most  carefully  a  box 
of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  (which  I 
bought  myseli  at  a  city  chemist’s  shop 
for  the  purpose),  manufactured  by  the 
F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Temple  Chambers, 
London,  E.  C.,  and  have  to  report  that 
I  cannot  find  any  trace  of  vegetable  or 
mineral  poisons.  Knowing  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  tablets,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  they  are  admirably  adaptable  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

(Signed)  John  R.  Brooke,  F.I.C,,  F.C.S. 

There  is  no  secret  in  the  preparation  of 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  Their  com¬ 
position  is  commonly  known  among 
physicians,  as  is  shown  by  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  40,000  licensed  physicians 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Thej' 
are  the  most  popular  of  all  remedies  for 
indigestion,  dyspepsia,  water  brash,  in 
somnia,  loss  of  appetite,  melancholia, 
constipation,  dysentery  and  kindred  dis¬ 
eases  originating  from  improper  dissolu¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  of  foods,  because 
they  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  harmless 
to  man  or  child. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  at  once 
a  safe  and  a  powerful  remedy,  one  grain 
of  these  tablets  being  strong  enough  (by 
test)  to  digest  3,000  grains  of  steak,  eggs 
and  other  foods,  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tab¬ 
lets  will  digest  your  food  for  you  when 
your  stomach  can’t. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  a  fifty-cent  pack¬ 
age  or  send  to  us  direct  for  a  free  trial 
sample  package  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  result.  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  04  Stuart 
Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich, 
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A  Japanese  home  built  of  bamboo  and  matting,  with  windows  of  paper. 

Drawn  by  A.  Bonawitz. 


Children’s  Compositions. 


BENJ.  FRANKLIN. 

Benjamin  was  born  in  Boston  Jan¬ 
uary,  1706. 

His  father  was  a  soap  and  candle 
maker.  Benjamin  had  sixteen  brothers. 
When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he 
landed  in  Philadelphia  to  look  for  work; 
he  had  one  silver  dollar  in  his  pocket, 
also  his  extra  shirts  and  socks.  He 
carried  a  loaf  of  bread  under  one  arm 
and  in  his  hand  another  he  was  eating 
for  his  breakfast;  his  future  wife  laughed 
at  him.  He  printed  a  newspaper  and  a 


the  same.  Two  thousand  persons  came 
to  his  funeral.  When  he  died  he  was 
eighty-four  years  old. 

John  Bazina,  Age  8. 

Third  Reader. 

THE  BEAVER. 

The  beavers  are  chiefly  found  in  North 
America.  They  build  their  houses  late 
in  summer.  They  build  their  houses 
of  mud,  stones,  sticks,  and  leaves.  They 
are  grayish  brown  and  their  tails  are 
thick.  They  always  build  their  huts  on 


I  book  that  is  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanac.’’ 

I  One  rainy  night  he  made  a  kite  out 
of  a  silk  handkerchief  and  went  out  by 

Ithe  shed.  He  tied  a  key  on  the  end  of 
the  string.  The  lightning  came  down 
the  kite  and  down  the  string.  When  he 
^  touched  his  knuckles  to  the  key  he 
knew  that  lightning  and  electricity  was 

8  An  Apology. 

j|  By  Joseph  E.  Lovvorn,  Georgia. 

?  I’ve  been  wondering  all  this  week 
b  What  piece  I’d  speak  to-day; 
f  But  I’ve  been  so  busy  I’ve  not  had  time 
^  To  learn  one  that’s  fit  to  say. 

I  Teacher  gives  us  so  much  work 
It  runs  us  'most  to  dea'h; 

And  time  I  get  my  lessons  learned 
I’m  almost  out  of  breath. 

We  have  the  most  hard  words  to  spell 
If  That  ever  you  did  see; 

Then  read  about  a  page  or  more. 

And  sometimes  two  or  three. 


t  W.  R.  Whitehead,  M.  D.,  of  Denver, 
I  Col.,  tells  us  that  he  used  antikamnia 
tablets,  for  years,  and  with  the  most 
I  satisfactory  results,  in  cases  of  neuralgic 
:  headache,  associated  or  not  with  dis- 
I  ordered  menstruation.  He  prescribes 
I  two  tablets  every  two'or  three  hours  for 
I  adults. — The  Chicago  Medical  Clinic. 


the  bank  of  a  river  or  lake.  The  beavers 
swim  much.  They  have  long  shining 
hair  on  their  back  which  is  chestnut 
colored.  They  have  fine  soft  fur.  They 
play  on  the  long  thick  logs  and  throw 
one  another  into  the  water. 

Francis  Grenko,  Age  10, 
Third  Reader. 


We  have  to  copy  all  the  “script,’’ 

And  draw  the  “Gibson  Girl’’; 

And  when  I  reach  my  number  work 
My  head  goes  all  a-whirl. 

We  have  a  basketful  of  figures 
Scattered  all  over  the  page; 

I  really  think  it’s  ’most  too  much 
For  a  boy  of  ’bout  my  age. 

We  have  to  write  them  in  straight  rows. 
And  give  the  answers,  too; 

And  when  we  get  in  the  higher  grades 
I  don’t  know  what  we’ll  do. 

If  teachers  don’t  cut  down  the  length 
Of  lessons  every  day, 

They’re  going  to  take  up  all  our  time, 
And  have  none  left  for  play. 

I  don’t  like  to  “dodge”  like  this; 

I  don’t  hope  to  win  a  prize; 

So,  I’ll  not  speak  a  piece  to-day 
I’ll  just  apologize. 


is  bound  to  do.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  real  merit  of  this  deli¬ 
cious  liquid  dentifrice  which 
gives  the  teeth  their  luster  and 
the  gums  that  ruby  tint  and  hard¬ 
ness.  One  sees  and  feels  that 
It  Is  Wise  to  Use  Rubifoam 
for  every  part  of  the  mouth  is 
cleMsed  by  antiseptic  action  and 
strengthened  against  decay  and 
contagion.  Sweet  and  whole¬ 
some  mouths  dejsend  upon 
Rubifoam  cis  a  flower  clings  to 
its  trellis. 

25c.  Everywhere. 

Sample  Free. 

E.W.  HOYT&CO..  Lowell,  Mass. 


A  Oear 
Complexion 

Pure  sulphur,  as  compounded  in 
Glenn’s  Sulphur  Soap,  will  clear 
the  complexion  of  pimples,  moth 
patches,  liver  spots,  dry  scaling 
and  other  defects.  Use  it  daily 
in  toilet  and  bath.  Sold  by  all 
druggists. 


Hill’s  Hair  an«l  Whisker  Hye 
Black  or  Broven,  60c. 
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Just  Published 

A  Short  History 
of  Social  'England 

By  M.  B.  SYNGE 

12mo,  cloth.  423  pages.  Price  $1.50  net,  by  mail,  $1.64 

It  will  be  merely  a  sketch  of  the  material  conditions  in 
which  our  ancestors  lived  and  died.  There  will  be  brief 
glimpses  of  their  houses,  food,  clothes,  manners,  punish¬ 
ments,  families,  gardens,  education,  and  social  develop¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  the  reader  may  learn  that  William 
the  Conqueror  ate  with  his  fingers,  and  never  saw  a  coal 
fire;  that  the  two  thousand  cooks  of  Richard  II.  could 
make  neither  plum  pudding  nor  mince  pie ;  that  Chaucer 
never  saw  a  printed  book ;  that  Queen  Elizabeth  never 
heard  of  tea  or  a  newspaper;  that  George  1.  had  no  um¬ 
brella,  and  that  Queen  Victoria  was  the  first  sovereign 
who  tried  locomotion  by  steam.  IT  The  gradual  leveling 
of  social  distinctions  as  described  in  these  pages  will 
])resent  no  more  striking  development  than  the  rise  of 
democratic  power  as  we  know  it  to-day. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  NEW  YORK 


The  New  Educational  music  Cunrse 


The  best  series  of  music  ever 
prepared  for  the  use  of  schools 

Published  in  1906 

Among  the  prominent  cities  which  are  now  using  the  New  Educa¬ 
tional  Music  Course  in  their  schools,  are  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Superior,  Wis.,  Springfield,  Mo.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
yduburn,  N.  V.,  and  Berkeley,  Calif. 

New  York  City  includes  all  of  the  books  in  this  course  upon  the 
supply  list. 

An  Authoritative  Endorsement 

“  The  New  Educational  Music  Course  is  an  advance 
over  earlier  schoolbooks  in  its  more  serious  conception 
of  the  idea  of  music  l  ooks  for  school  children.  The 
course  contains  the  best  in  all  music.  The  second  great 
imorovement  over  all  former  schoolbooks  in  America 
is  in  the  setting  and  arrangement  of  the  songs.  The 
course  is  rnade  up  of  the  best  classic  tunes  set  by  the 
best  American  composers.  Another  great  distinction 
of  the  series  is  that  its  authors  have  boldly  invaded  the 
whole  flower  garden  of  classic  music  from  which  school 
children  of  America  have  been  practically  banished,  and 
have  brought  it  within  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
every  child.” — Philip  H.  Goepp,  Author  of  “  Sym. 
phonies  and  their  Meaning.” 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

New  York  Address  :  :  :  70  Fifth  Avenue 


VERYMAN’S 

Cloth,  50  Cents  Per  Volume 


BR  ARY 

Crimson  Leather, Full  Gilt,  $|. 


Everyman  s  Library  is  a  substantial  edition  of  the  best  books  in  every  department  of  literature,  carefully  edited  and 
manufactured  under  the  most  fav9rable  conditions  to  .sell  at  a  price  which  every  genuine  lover  of  books  can  easily  afford 
to  pay.  The  Library  as  a  whole  is  edited  by  Ernest  Rhys,  with  introductions  to  the  separate  volumes  by  sue  i  famous 
writers  as  Andrew  Lang,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Hilaire  Belloc,  Lord  Avebury,  Prof.  Herford,  Arthur  Waugh  and  others.  The 
large,  clear  type,  on  excellent  paper.  This  is  not  a  “cheap  edition,”  but  a  carefully  designed  and  capitally 
of  mSac'ture^'®  bookmakiiig,  in  which  tlie  wide  scope  of  the  undertaking  justified  the  utmost  care  in  every  detail 


priced  editions.  The  following  titles  indicate  something  of  the  character  of  the  library ;  complete  list  on  applicaUcm 

POETRY  AND  DRA.RA 

Trowning’s  Poems,  2  Vols . 

Tennyson’s  Poems 
Burns’s  Poems  and  Songs 

FICTION 

Thackeray’s  Esmond 
Austen’s  (Jane,  Sense  and  Sensibility 
Balzac’s  Wild  Ass’s  Skin 
Kliot’s  Adam  Bede 

Reade’s  (I  ’)  The  Cloister  and  the  H  earth 
Eliot’s  Silas  Marner 
Mullock’s  John  Halifax,  Gentleman 
Waverly  Novels,  21  Vols. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  2  Vols. 
Lockhart’s  Life  of  Napoleon 
Wesley’s  Journal,  4  Vols. 

CHILDREN’S 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
Hughes’  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days 
Swift’s  Gulliver’s  Travels 

HISTORY 

Carlyle’s  French  Revolution,  2  Vols 
Motley’s  Dutch  Republic,  3  Vols. 


ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  l.ETTRES 

Bacon’s  Essays 

Eii'erson’s  Essays 

Lamb’s  Essays  of  Elia 

Brown’s  Rab  and  His  Friends,  etc. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEOLOGY 

The  Books  of  the  New  ’I'estament  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  .lesns  Christ.  Arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  they  came  to  the  (Christians 
of  the  First  Century. 


.Send  Money  for  Sample  Copy  Positpaid  Selecteil  from  the  .Vbove  l.iwt  to  the  Piihli.sheris 

H.  P.  DUTTON  O  COMPANY,  27  West  Twenty-Third  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Cut-Up  Story. 

At  the  Brook. 

By  Susie  E.  Kennedy. 

A  tiny  blossom  lived  in  a  meadow 
brook.  The  delicate  blue  petals  were 
daintily  marked  with  purple  lines  and 
the  pretty  leaves  were  finely  cut  around 
the  edg-es 

She  was  a  favorite  among  the  blossoms 
and  all  the  grasses  of  the  brook-side 
waved  and  nodded  to  her  across  the  rip¬ 
pling  water 

She  had  never  lived  in  any  other  place 
and  so,  of  course,  the  little  home  in  the 
brook  was  to  her.  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world. 

“I  am  so  happy,”  she  whispered  to 
the  water-cresses  beside  her  “We  would 
not  care  to  change  places  with  the  blos¬ 
soms  in  the  meadow,  would  we?  They 
have  but  one  blue  sky  and  we  have  two.  ” 

“What  can  the  dear  little  creature  be 
talking  about?”  said  a  golden  ragwort 
which  stood  close  by 

But  the  speedwell  had  not  been  listen¬ 
ing  and  so  went  on. 


AaigraiiiMiianij 


Standard  Oil  Company 


Schoolroom  Floors  Without  Dost 

Such  a  menace  to  the  health  of  scholars  is  the  dust  which  arises  from 
schoolroom  floors  that  the  abatement  of  the  dust  evil  in  schoolrooms  is 
just  as  essential  as  proper  ventilation.  The  activity  of  scholars  keeps 
the  dust  in  constant  motion.  To  overcome  this  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  the  floor  should  be  treated  with 

STANDARD 
Floor  Dressing 

Exhaustive  tests  show  that  wlierever  it  is  used  the  amount 
of  circulating  dust  is  reduced  Eleven-Twelfths  —  the  danger 
from  disease  contagion  caused  by  the  dust  naturally  being 
reduced  in  like  proportion. 

As  dust  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  spread  of  many  serious 
diseases,  the  advantages  of  Standard  Floor  Dressing  will  be 
at  once  apparent.  The  dressing  also  preserves  the  flooring, 
saves  labor,  and  pays  for  itself  many  times  over. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  sold  everywhere  in  kegs  and 
in  cans  of  varying  capacity.  Three  or  four  applications  a 
year  give  best  results. 

Patented  Standard  Oiler  makes  process  of  application 
easy  and  economical. 

We  will  dress  the  floor  of  one  schoolroom  free  in  order  that 
you  may  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  Standard  Floor 

Dressing.  Write  for  testimonials  and  for  interesting 
reports  from  medical  authorities  on  “  Dust  and  its 
Dangers.” 


"See  how  the  pretty  white  clouds  float  TIT  7TT*^lk.TXT^  CL  9 

around  us,  and  above  are  the  very  same  ^  JL  JL^  9  .9  m,  • 


ones!” 

Every  water-cress  in  the  cluster  raised  ^ 
its  face  to  look  at  the  blue  sky,  where 
snowy  cloud  boats  were  sailing,  and 
then  looked  up  and  down  the  brook.  j 

“Strange  we  never  saw  them  before,"  | 
said  the  cresses  “Have  they  always' 
been  there?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  speedwell.  “Some-® 
times  at  early  morning  the  sky  and  brook 
will  be  a  beautiful  pink  And  just  as  the 
sun  goes  down  they  will  be  the  color  of  ' 
gold.  Some  days  they  will  be  a  beautiful 
dove  color.” 

“Dove  color  indeed,”  exclaimed  the 
ragwort.  “Who  but  this  little  creature 
would  ever  have  thought  to  call  a  rainy 
day  cloud  a  beautiful  dove  color?  I  wish 


Your  Pupils  Will  Appreciate  Them,  Closing  Day 


WE  HAVE  TWO  STYLES: 

No.  1— Two  Card  Style.  Two  Eeavy  Em- 
t)().s.'!ed  Cards,  3J4  x5J^  in.  in  size,  embossed 
in  White,  Eich  Blue,  and  Gold,  Deckled 
Edge.  Tied  with  Handsome  Silk  Tassel. 
Price  Postpaid  4}4c  each;  S}^c  each  with 
your  photo  on  each  card.  If  less  than  15 
ordered  include  5c  for  postage. 

No.  2-  Booklet  Style.  Size  folded  4  by  in.; 
12  pages.  Cover  j  rinted  in  4  colortand Em¬ 
bossed  in  Bicli  Gold,  Deckled  Edge,  Tied 
with  Silk  'lassel.  first  Insert,  Fine  Im¬ 
ported  Onion  Skin,  printed  from  Litho¬ 
graphed  plates;  Second  Insert  .Fine  Cameo 
Plate  paper,  a  pcem  ‘‘At  Clcse  of  School” 
witli  marginal  illiistraticns  is  Lithographed 
on  three  pages;  first  page  ofsecond  insert  we 
print  to  your  order.  Price  Postpaid  5c  each; 
6c  each  with  your  photo  on  each  souvenir. 
If  less  than  15  crderf  d  include  Scforpostape. 
We  Print  in  Either  Style.  Name  of  yonr 
School,  District  Number. Township. County. 
State.  Name  of  Teacher,  and  Schcol  Board 
and  names  of  all  your  pupils. 

Photo  Souvenirs  can  be  had  for  eitberstyle 
of  Souvenirs;  all  that  is  necessary  isthstyou 
send  us  your  Photo  to  copy — we  will  return 
same  in  good  condition  in  special  mailing 
envelope.  We  can  copy  large  or  sir  all  photos, 
copies  always  as  good  as  the  photo  we  copy. 
Photos  guaranteed  10  years.  All  photos 
copied  oval. 

Samples  Free.  A  stamp  will  be  appreciated 
to  show  good  faith.  All  orders  filled  prompt¬ 
ly  and  in  a  business-like  manner.  Wew'ant 
to  retain  your  patronage  and  will  treat  yon 
right. 


we  all  might  be  able  to  find  as  much  to  be  ®  THE  OHIO  PRINTING  CO.,  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO 

happy  about!”  '  send” or”sampie  W.  E.  SEIBERT,  General  Manager  BOX  K 
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Teachers  Agencies. 


THE 


BREWER 


TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED  22  YEARS 
POSITIONS  FILLE.D.  7.500 

BRANCH.  494  ASHLAND  AVE.,  BUFF.AL0.  N.Y 


1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Kellogg’s  Agency 


3J  Union  Sq.,  NewYopR 

Eighteenth  year,  same  manager.  Sup¬ 
plies  superior  teachers  for  all  kinds  of 
positions  all  ^ar ’round.  Quick,  effici¬ 
ent  service.  Write  or  telegraph. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  La’S'  Clientage, 

C.  J.  Albert,  Mgr. _ 378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

State  Normal  Schools,  over  5000  in  Secondary  and  Public  Schools.  Get  in  line  now  for  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  VACANCIES.  Year  Book  free. 


THE  YATES-nSHER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Paul  Yates,  Manager 
203  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
Room  740,  Fine  Arts  Building 


We  secure  positions  for  college  and 
university  professors,  normal  school, 
high  school,  grade  and  all  kinds  of 
special  teachers.  We  also  have  a  strong 
department  of  Athletics.  Write  us  for 
further  information. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  Boston  :  Mass. 

New  York,  1.56  Fifth  Avenue  Minneapolis,  414  Century  Bldg.  Portland,  Ore.,  1200  Williams  Ave. 

Washington,  loOt  Penn.  Ave.  Denver,  405  Cooper  Building  Berkeley,  Cal.,  415  Studio  Bldg. 

Ohioago,  203  Michigan  Ave.  Spokane,  313  Rookery  Block  Los  Angeles,  23»  Douglas  Bldg, 

ALBAN  V  TEIACH  EIRS'  AOEINCV 

Has  good  positio  ns  for  good  teachers  with  good  records. 

Send  for  Circulars  HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


How  He  Did  an  Trrand. 

[A  delicious  piece  for  a  boy  to  recite  on 
Reception  Day.] 

A  pound  of  tea  at  one  and  three, 

And  a  pot  of  raspberry  jam; 

Two  new-laid  eggs,  a  dozen  pegs. 

And  a  dozen  rashers  of  ham. 

I’ll  say  it  over  all  the  way, 

And  then  I’m  sure  not  to  forget; 

For  if  I  chance  to  get  things  wrong 
My  mother  gets  into  a  pet! 

A  pound  of  tea  at  one  and  three. 

And  a  pot  of  raspberry  jam.  • 

Two  new  laid  eggs,  a  dozen  pegs, 

And  a  pound  of  rashers  of  ham. 

There  in  the  barn  the  children  play. 
They’re  having  lots  of  fun; 

I’ll  go  there  too,  that’s  what  I’ll  do, 

As  soon  as  my  errand  is  done. 

A  pound  of  tea  at  one  and  three, 

A  pot  of-er-new  laid  jam; 

Two  raspberry  eggs,  with  a  dozen  pegs. 
And  a  pound  of  rashers  of  ham. 

There’s  Teddy  White  a-flying  his  kite — 
He  thinks  himself  grand,  I  declare! 

I’d  like  to  try  to  fly  it  sky-high. 

And  then-and-then-but  there. 


B.  F., CLARK  CHICAGO,  17  E.  VAN  BUREN'ST  .  17TH  YEAR 

THE  CLARK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 

NEW  YORK,  1S§  Fifth  Ave. _  BOISEf,  I  DAHO 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  New" York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  college,  public  and 
private  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  W.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 


A  pound  of  tea  at  one  and  three, 

A  pot  of  new  laid  jam; 

Two  dozen  eggs,  some  raspberry  pegs. 
And  a  pound  of  rashers  of  ham. 

And  here’s  the  store,  outside  I’ll  stop 
And  run  thru  my  order  again; 

I  haven’t  forgot,  no,  never  a  jot; 

It  shows  I’m  cute,  that’s  plain. 


TEACHERS  There  win  be  vacancies  to  be  miedduring  the  The  Hathaway 

fall  and  winter.  Register  new  and  be  ready.  >  a  > 

WANTED  Registration  fee  pays  for  membership  for  two  leachers  Ag  cy. 

ycars.  Benningtoii,  Vt. 

Colorado  Teacher’s  Agency  Dv^TeV.cX: 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Des  Moines  Denver 
Salt  Lake  City  _ Los  Angeles _ Harrisburg  Atlanta 

Teachers  wanting  positions  should  register  with  us  7or“feache1^rm ‘^rm^i 

schools  in  Colomdo.  We  are  also  receiving  calls  for  teachers  for  positions  to  be  filled  in  December 

and  January.  This  is  the  time  to  Register. 


TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

3  Bast  14th  St.,  New  York 


Oldest  and  best  known  in  United  States 

Established  1855 


tod^C'Tnr¥d^1\TC!  paying  $70,  $60,  $50,  $40,  in  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Ohio,  South 

Vr  i  vri  w  and  West,  constantly  available  through  this  Ag 


Atlanta  and  Denver.  Call  personally  or  write. 


m 

and  West,  constantly  available  through  this  Agency  Twenty- 
three  years’  experience.  Well  organized  and  successful  agencies  in 


The  Teachers’  Agency,  R.  L.  MYERS  &  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MIDLAND  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES: 


OFFICES,  Warrensbnrg,  Mo. ;  Shen¬ 
andoah,  Iowa  ;  Valley  City,  No.  Dak. ; 
Pendleton,  Oregon  ;  Lander,  Wyom- 
Ing;  hhermann,  Texas;  Jonesboro.  Ark.;  Du  Bois,  Pa.  We  furnish  positions  for  COMPETENT  Teachers 

COMPETENT  TEACHtRS,  for  Public  and  Private  Schools.  Correspondence  solicited. 


THE  NEW  CENTURY  TEACHERS’  BUREAl 


AKTIini  B  FUUNEU, 
GEO.  >1.  DOWNING, 
Proprietors. 


Kstablished  1880.  We  filled  last  year  a  large  number  of  grade  positior 
High  and  Private  School  Departments,  Normal  School  and  College  vaca 
cies  and  Snperintendeneies.  1420  C'he.-ttniit  St.,  PHILADELPHI 


A  pound  of  three  at  one  and  tea, 

A  dozen  of  raspberry  ham; 

A  pot  of  eggs,  with  a  dozen  pegs. 

And  a  rasher  of  new  laid  jam. 

— The  Riverside. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  the  best  schools  of  the  South  and  West. 
Our  Company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Tennessee.  Capital  Stock  $10,000.00.  Each  officer 
a  University  graduate.  We  are  in  touch  with  the 
best  schools.  Write  us  for  fall  particulars. 

The  Teachers  Cooperative  Co., 
401  Church  Street, 

Nashville,  Tenn- 


■  y  HRCypY  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
Mn  NllkllWl  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va¬ 
cancies  and  tells  TUIT  is  something,  bnt  if  it  is 
yon  about  them  I  llA  I  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  recommends  yc 
that  is  more.  Onrs 

O.  W.  BABDEEN 


'  RECOMMENDS. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rr  A  PIIVC  tliis  style  with 
t  liviJ  any  4  letters  or 
llgures,  one  or  two  colors  of  ( 
enamel.  Sterling  silver,  25c.« 

.i  each;  $2.50  doz.  Silver  plated  10c.  each;  ^ _ 

$1.00  a  doz.  Special  designsin  pinsorbadges'^'-s^ 
made  for  any  class  or  society,  low  prices;  send  design  for 
estimate.  Catalog  free-Bastian  Bros  21C5Rochester,H.Y. 
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Teacher’s  Scrap-Book. 

The  Oak  and  the  Beech. 

For  the  tender  beech  and  the  sapling  oak, 
You  grew  by  the  shadowy  rill, 

You  may  cut  down  both  at  a  single  stroke. 
You  may  cut  down  which  you  will. 

But  this  you  must  know,  that  as  long  as 
they  grow. 

Whatever  change  may  be. 

You  can  never  teach  either  oak  or  beech 
To  be  ought  but  a  greenwood  tree. 

— Thomas  Love  Peacock. 

Wishing. 

Ring-Ting!  I  wish  I  were  a  Primrose, 
A  bright  yellow  Primrose  blowing  in  the 
spring! 

The  stooping  boughs  above  me. 

The  wandering  bee  to  love  me. 

The  fern  and  the  moss  to  keep  across. 

And  the  Elm-tree  for  our  King! 

Nay — nay!  I  wish  I  were  an  Elm-tree, 
A  great  lofty  Elm-tree,  with  green  leaves 
gay! 

The  winds  would  set  them  dancing, 
The  sun  and  moonshine  glance  in. 
The  birds  would  house  among  the  boughs 
And  sweetly  sing! 

Oh,  no!  I  wish  I  were  a  Robin, 

A  Robin  or  a  little  Wren,  everywhere 
to  go; 

Thru  forest,  field,  or  garden. 

And  ask  no  leave  or  pardon. 

Till  winter  comes  with  icy  thumbs 
To  ruffle  up  our  wing. 

Well-tell!  Where  should  I  fly  to? 
Where  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark  wood  or 
dell? 

Before  a  day  was  over. 

Here  comes  the  rover. 

For  mother’s  kiss — sweeter  this 
Than  any  other  thing! 

— William  Allingham. 

The  Light-Hearted  Fairy. 

“  An  Old  English  Song.” 

Oh,  who  is  so  merry,  so  merry,  heigh  ho! 
As  the  light-hearted  fairy?  heigh  ho. 
Heigh  ho! 

He  dances  and  sings 
To  the  sound  of  his  wings 
With  a  hey  and  a  heigh  and  a  ho! 

Oh,  who  is  so  merry,  so  airy,  heigh  ho! 
As  the  light-headed  fairy?  heigh  ho 
Heigh  ho! 

His  nectar  he  sips 
From  the  primrose’s  lips 
With  a  hey  and  a  heigh  and  a  ho! 

Oh,  who  is  so  merry,  so  merry,  heigh  ho! 
As  the  light-footed  fairy?  heigh  ho! 
Heigh  ho! 

The  night  is  his  noon 
And  the  sun  is  the  moon. 

With  a  hey  and  a  heigh  and  a  ho! 


RAISE  YOUR  GRADE  OF  EFnCIENCY 

To  meet  the  demand  for  better  qualified  teachers.  Cer¬ 
tificate  requirements  are  becoming  more  rigid  and  many 
teachers  who  have  neglected  their  opportunities  for 
advancement  have  been  found  wanting  at  recent  exami¬ 
nations.  This  should  be  both  an  encouragement  and  a 
warning  to  you.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  teachers 
increases  your  chances  for  advancement  if  you  are  pre¬ 
pared  when  the  test  of  efficiency  comes.  Your  next 
examination  may  be  that  test.  Will  you  advance  to  a 
better  position  and  more  salary  or  will  you  be  a  victim 
of  inadequate  preparation  whicn  absolutely  means  loss  of 
your  position?  Your  neglect  NOW  may  mean  your 
misfortune  later.  Recent  laws  passed  by  several  state  legislatures  have  raised  requirements 
for  certificates  and  this  winter  other  states  are  practically  sure  to  take  similar  action. 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  TO  ADVANCE 

Almost  every  branch  needed  by  the  teacher  is  offered  in  our  various  departments.  The 
course  in  PRIMARY  METHODS  covers  thoroughly  all  work  of  first  three  grades  of  school;  it 
offers  advantages  of  normal  school  training,  with  your  practice  classes  always  before  you. 

The  NORMAL  ELECTIVE  Courses  are  very  strong  reviews  in  common  school  and  high 

school  branches.  In  the  ACADEMIC  DE 


Lunt  Library 
Northwestern  University 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE 
YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 

String  RtvlDwt.  A  Court*  Includet  Anf  FIvo  Subjoets 


Arilhmttie 

Eltmtntirv  Algtbra 

HIghtr  Algebra 

Bookkeeping 

Plan*  G*om*tr| 

Grammar 

Cemposillon 

Rbtlorlc 

Literature 

Drawing 

PAraioiogy 

Phytical  Geography 

Agriculture 

Botany 


Zoology 
Physics 
Geography 
U.S.  History 
Civil  Govornmont 
Economics 
Podagogics 
Psychology 


COMMERCIAL  DEPT. 


Business 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 


ACADEMIC  DEPT. 
Each  Subject  it  a  Course 


Algebra 

Geometry 

Grammar 

How  to  Write  Englith 
Eng.  and  Amer.  Lilorpturo 
First  Year  Latin 
Pnysics 
Botany 

Ancient  History 
Mod.  and  Mod.  History 
United  Statot  History 


SPECIAL  COURSES 


Pharmacy 
Primary  Methods 
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PARTMENTeachbranchisa  thorough  course 
in  itself ,  carrving  university  entrance  credits. 

SPF.OIAI..— No  correspondence  school  not 
affiliated  with  a  great  university  can  offer  courses 
of  snch  strength  that  they  receive  university 
entrance  credits .  Onr  instructors  are  university 
graduates  who  give  their  whole  time  to  out 
stndents,  and  the  instruction  is  carefully  ad¬ 
apted  to  individual  needs.  We  give  every  year 
four  $100  scholarships  in  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  best  work  done  by  our  correspond¬ 
ence  stndents.  Cut  out  the  coupon,  mark  it 
properly  and  mail  it  t<*-day. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Afflliated  with  Northwestern  University 

374-390  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Dunton  and  Kelley’s  Inductive  Course  in  English 

Consisting  of 

First  Book  in  English — Language  Lessons  for  Grammar 
Grades — Grammar. 

These  are  successful  books.  They  meet  the  demand  for  simpli¬ 
fication  in  Language  and  Grammar  text  books  for  class  use. 


“  By  far  the  best  course  I  have  seen  published.” 

Henry  Lincoln  Clapp, 

Master  George  Putnam  School,  Boston. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  76  Summer  Street,  BOSTON 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Austin  Scholarships  for  Teachers 

For  teachers  and  school  superintendents  on 
leave  of  absence.  Applications  for  1907-08  re¬ 
ceived  until  March  15,  1907.  For  information 
and  blank  forms  of  application  address  George 
W.  Robinson,  Secretary  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  5  University  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

FLOWERS  FOR  SCHOOL  GARDENS 

If  yon  are  preparing  to  interest  the  school  children 
in  gardening  the  coming  spring  and  summeryou  should 
write  ns.  We  put  up  25  varieties  of  the  prettiest,  easiest 
growing  annual  flowers  especially  for  this  purpose. 
Each  packet  has  beautiful  lithographed  picture  of  the 
variety,  true  to  nature;  also  cultural  directions  for 
growing.  Twenty-five  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds  also. 
All  good,  frerh,  reliable  seeds  and  all  at  the  uniform 
price  of  1  cent  per  package,  not  less  than  100  packages 
at  this  rate,  less  quantities  2c.  Send  26c.  for  sample 
each  var.  flower  seeds  or  6l)c.  for  both  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds. 

Monaduock  Greenhouses,  -  Keene,  N.H. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues,  Flays,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono¬ 
logues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays,  Motion 
Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow  Plays 
Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for  all 
Holidays,  Minstrels.  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up  GoodS; 
etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  every  occasion.  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  ha\'%  one. 

JT.  S,  DENISON,  Publisher,  Dept.  66, _ Chicago 


”  I 

!/ 


Our  Specialty  t  CLASS  PINS 


High-grade  work  at  low  price*. 
V/rite  for  illustrations.  Designs 
made  free  of  charge.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  in  every  instance. 

BUNDE&UPMEYER  CO. 

13  to  19  Wisconsin  St.* 
MILWAUKEE.WISCONSIN 


FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 

A.  G.  FISHER,  Prop. 


AGENCY 


Excellent  facilities  part  of  the  U.S.  J20  Trcmoiit  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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#  atn  Sk  ttrSntlmOihGt*  grandchildren  Rolnfj  to  school 
^  ^  ‘■"•""•'■"•^'^Kosmeohaskeptniy  skin  youthfui 

and  my  conipiexion  clear,  therefore  I  know  that  it  will  make  your  com¬ 
plexion  clear  and  youthful. 


Mrs. 

Graham’s 


Kosmeo 


Creates  a 

Perfect  Complexion 


In  a  healthy,  natural  way  Kosmeo  cleanses  the  pores,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  Klands,  increases  the  blood  circulation  and  feeds  and 
nourishes  the  skin  tissues,  thereby  keeping  the  skin  free  from 
flabbiness,  wrinkles,  chapping,  pimples,  blackheads,  and  all 
ordinary  blemislies.  It  protects  the  skin  from  tan.  freckles 
and  sunburn.  Tor  men’s  use  after  shaving  it  promptly  allays 
all  irritation. 

Price  50  Cents.  At  all  first-class  dealers,  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Sample  Box  Kosmeo  and  Book  Free 

Mrs.  Qervaise  Graham,  1486  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


NEW  AND  UNIQUE 

RHYMES  FOR  LITTLE  HANDS 

By  MAUD  BURNHAM 

A  book  of  original  plays  for  the  hands  and  fingers.  The  text 
is  written  in  delightful  verse,  and  the  volume  is  illustrated 
with  over  one  hundred  half  tone  pictures  made  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  author.  The  book  contains  an 
introductory  note  by  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  and  is  one  of  im¬ 
portance  to  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers.  ::  :: 

Price,  handsomely  hound  in  cloth,  $1.00. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  Co.,  Publishers,  Springfield  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  ATLANTA  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

JVritc  and  oslc  us  about  the  valuable  books  we  are  c/'iviriQ  away  w%th  Kindergarten  Review 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

First  Year:  THE  WIDE-AWAKE  FIRST  READER  - 

By  Olara*  Murray,  Author  of  **  ^Ph©  W ido-  A  wakft  Primpr 

Second  Year:  BOY  BLUE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

_  By  E.  A.  and  JM.  F.  Blaisdell,  Authors  of  the  •'  Ubild-Life  Readers.” 

Third  Year:  MERRY  ANIMAL  TALES  -  -  -  . 

by  Madge  a.  Bigham,  Author  of  “  Mother  Goose  Village.” 

An  Atlas  of  Physiology  and  Anatomy  -  . 

A  series  of  colored  plates,  with  descriptive  text. 
LITTLE.  BROW.N  Sc  CO.  : 


-  30c 

-  40c 

-  60c 


$3.50 

BOSTON 


AVI-IV  become  a  Singer,  earn  a  large  salary  and  move  in  the  best  society] 

It  won’t  take  you  long  if  you  use  a  Self  Voice  Placer,  a  mechanica 
device  for  vocal  students.  A  postal  caid  brings  full  particulars. 

PALISADE  INVENTIONS  CO.,  Box  69,  T4,  Weehawken,  N,  J, 


THE  CHILD  HOUSEKEEPER  By  the  Misses  Colson  and  Chittender 

.  ,  Introduction  by  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

H -  engaged  in  teaching  domestic  science  and  kindergarten 

classes.  It  is  the  outcome  of  actual  experience  in  teaching  small  girls  to  do  in¬ 
telligent  work  m  their  homes,  using  the  materials  and  utensils  there  provided. 

12)no,  cloth  Fully  Illustrated  $1.00 

A.  S.  BARNES  6  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


Will  y  otir  Child 
"Be  Humpbacked? 

The  latest  statistics  show  that  there  are  thousands  of  children,  born  with  the 
healthiest  spines,  who  are  today  like  the  little  sufferer  in  the  illustration. 

It  Is  so  Easy  to  _  Hurt  the  Spine.  A  fail  from  an  apple  tree,  a  slip 
m  running  while  playing  at  school,  a  blow  in  the  back  by  a  rough  companion,  a 
a  snp  or  wrench  upon  the  ice,  and  the  seeds  of  a  Spinal  Curvature  are  too  often 
laid. 

No  Need  of  Plaster.  Jackets.  The  No.  l  (Sheldon  Appliance, 
full  particulars  of  which  will  be  sent  you  free^  does  all  that  the  old-fashioned 

and  cumbersome  plaster  and  all  metal  jackets  used  to  do,  and  doew  a  irreat 

deal  mor€'.  Made  invariably  to  order  and  to  mi^asure.  it  tits  like  a  glove 
and  18  as  comfortable  as  one.  Send  today  for  our  books  and  the  opinions  of 
prominent  phj^icians  who  have  and  are  using  this  wonderfully  efficacious 
Appliance  on  their  patients.  Bven  if  your  child  has  no  spinal  disease  as  yet,  it 
may  some  day,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  fully  inform  yourself  at  the  very  earlieafl 
symptoms. 

The  Philo-Burt  Manufacturing  Co. 

245  Third  Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


A  Garden. 

A  sensitive  plant  in  a  garden  grew, 

And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver 
dew, 

And  it  open’d  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the 
light, 

I  And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of 
night. 

And  the  spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair, 
And  the  Spirit  of  Love  fell  everywhere; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  Earth’s 
dark  breast 

Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  nest. 

The  snowdrop,  and  then  the  violet, 
Arose  from  the  ground  vdth  warm  rain 
wet. 

And  their  breath  was  mix’d  with  fresh 
odor,  sent 

From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the 
instrument. 

j  Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip 
j  tall, 

'  And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream’s 
recess. 

Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness. 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion 
so  pale. 

That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bell  is 
seen. 

Thru  their  pavilions  of  tender  green. 

And  the  hyacinth,  purple,  and  white  and 
blue. 

Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal 
anew. 

Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense. 

It  was  felt  like  an  odor  within  the  sense. 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet 
tube  rose. 

The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

The  Wind. 

The  wind  has  a  language,  I  would  I 
could  learn; 

Sometimes  ’tis  soothing,  and  some¬ 
times  ’tis  stern; 

Sometimes  it  comes  like  a  low  sweet 
song. 

And  all  things  grow  calm,  as  the 
sound  floats  along; 

And  the  forest  is  lulled  by  the  dreamy 
strain; 

And  slumber  sinks  down  on  the 
wandering  main; 

And  its  crystal  arms  are  folded  in  rest, 
And  the  tall  ship  sleeps  on  its  heaving 
breast. 

Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon. 
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Baby's  Torturing  Humor. 


lOiirn  l.ooked  qm  If  They  AVould  Drop  Ofl- 
faee  Maws  of  Sores— Cured  by  Cuticiira 
ill  Two  Weeks  for  75c. 

“I  feel  it  my  duty  to  parents  of  other 
poor  suffering  babies  to  tell  you  what 
Cuticura  has  done  for  my  little  daughter. 
She  broke  out  all  over  her  body  with  a 
humor,  and  we  used’  everything  recom¬ 
mended,  but  without  results.  I  called  in 
three  doctors.  They  all  claimed  they 
could  help  her,  but  she  continued  to  grow 
worse.  Her  body  was  a  mass  of  sores, 
and  her  little  face  was  being  eaten  away; 
her  ears  looked  as  if  they  would  drop  off. 
Neighbors  advised  me  to  get  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Ointment,  and  before  I  had  used 
half  of  the  cake  of  Soap  and  box  of  Oint¬ 
ment  the  sores  had  all  healed,  and  my 
little  one’s  face  and  body  were  as  clear  as 
a  new-born  babe’s.  I  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  it  again  if  it  cost  five  dollars,  instead 
of  seventy-five  cents.  Mrs.  George  J. 
Steese,  701  Coburn  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


..GOODYEAR’S.. 
HISTORY  OF  ART 


“Bj!  the 

Curator  of  Art 
at  th,  Brooklyn 
Institute 

Widely  used  in  the  U.S. 


Price  $2,80  net. 


A.  S.  Barnes  iCo.,11E.24tli  St..  N.Y 


£)jQ£ne 


HAIR  ON 


NECK 

AND 


IN  COMPOUNDING,  an  incomplete  mixture 
was  accidentally  spilled  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  hair  was  completely  remov ed. 
We  named  the  new  discovery  MuDENB.  It 
is  absolutely  harm!  ess,  but  works  sure  results. 
Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disap¬ 
pears  as  if  by  magic.  IT  CANNOT  FAIIj. 
If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will 
remove  it:  the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the 
beard  or  growth  on  moles,  may  require  two  or 
more  applications,  and  without  slightest  in  ■ 
jury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or 
ever  afterward. 

Modene  supersedes  electrolysis. 

Used  by  people  of  refinement,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  all  who  have  tested  its  merits. 
Modene  sent  by  mail, in  safety  mailing-cases 
(securely  sealed)  on  receipt  of  $1  00  per  oottle. 
Send  money  by  letter  with  your  full  address 
written  plainly .  Postage  stamps  taken. 

LOCAL  and  GENERAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

Modene  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  51,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Every  Bottle  Guaranteed. 

We  offer  1,000  for  Failure  or  Slightest  Injury. 


Problems  in  Arithmetic. 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 

36.  I  bought  thirty-six  oranges  and 
then  twenty-eight  more.  I  gave  the 
whole  away  to  some  boys  and  girls,  one 
orange  to  each.  There  were  twenty-nine 
boys.  How  many  girls  were  there? 

37.  James  has  twenty-seven  marbles 
and  John  nineteen.  How  many  must  I 
give  John  so  that  he  may  have  ten  more 
than  James? 

38.  There  are  ninety-four  children  in 
a  school,  and  of  these  forty-nine  are  girls. 
How  many  more  girls  than  boys  are 
there? 

39.  Add  the  sum  and  difference  of 
eighteen  and  thirty-six. 

40.  I  had  twenty-four  nuts  on  one 
plate  and  twenty-eight  on  another.  I 
took  five  nuts  from  the  first  plate  and 
placed  them  on  the  other.  How  many 
were  there  on  one  plate  more  than  on 
the  other? 

ANSW^ERS. 

36.  35  girls.  37.  18  marbles.  38.  4  girls 
39.  72.  40.  14  nuts. 

Toilet  Powder. 

There  is  no  toilet  article  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  which  greater  care  should  be  used 
than  a  toilet  powder. 

In  these  days  of  imitation  and  substi¬ 
tution  there  is  so  much  of  inferior  goods 
'  on  the  market  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
'  continually  on  one’s  guard.  Highly- 
scented  toilet  powders  are  so  frequent  as 
to  be  a  continual  source  of  danger.  Such 
inferior  products  will  often  do  a  perma¬ 
nent  injury  to  a  delicate  skin.  It  is  far 
wiser  to  never  take  chances  with  an  un¬ 
known  article.  Be  sure,  rather,  to  insist 
upon  a  trade-marked  product  of  recog¬ 
nized  merit.  With  toilet  powder,  as  with 
most  other  lines  of  goods,  it  is  safer  to 
trust  an  old-established  house  with  years 
of  experience  and  a  reputation  for  making 
only  the  best.  Mennen’s  Toilet  Powder 
is  a  trade-marked  article,  which  has  for 
years  been  recognized  by  physicians  as 
the  best  preparation  made.  The  abso¬ 
lute  purity  of  its  ingredients  and  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  greatest  care  and  skill  in  its 
manufacture  have  given  the  product 
of  the  Mennen  Co.  a  (luality  of  uniform 
excellence.  That  is  why  your  physician 
recommends  it. 

For  your  protection,  Mennen’s  face 
(the  trade-mark  of  the  Mennen  Co.)  is  on 
the  cover  of  every  box  of  the  genuine. 

All  first-class  dealers  carry  Mennen’s 
i  Toilet  Powder  and  will  supply  it  if  you 
'  insist.  It  is  supplied  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  both  Army  and  Navy. 


Reit  and  Health  for  Mother  and  Child. 

Mns.  Winslow’s  Soothing  STKUPhas  been  used, 
for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  OF  MOTH¬ 
ERS  for  THEIR  OfllLDREN  WHILE  TEETHING 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS,  It  SOOTHES  the 
CHILIX  SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALbAYS  ALL  PAIN, 
CURES  WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
DIARRHCEA.  Sold  by  dmesr'sts  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Be  snre  to  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrnp.”  And  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents 
a  bottle 


WASHINGTON 


(The  One  Cent  pictures  arc  4  to  6  times  this  size.) 

PERRY  PICTURES 

For  February. 

WASHINGTON,  LINCOLN,  LONGFELLOW, 
LOWELL,  etc. 

One  Cent  each  for  25  or  more,  514x8.  1 20  for  $1 .00 
Smaller  size,  50  for  25c.  Larger  size,  II  for  50c. 

Send  two  two-cent  stamps  for  Cata'ogue  of 
1,000  miniature  illustrations  and  two  pictures 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 
Box  16,  Malden,  Mass. 


{Results  (depend  so  much  on 
the  tools  employed,  that  no 
teacher  should  be  satisfied 
without  the  best  obtainable 


The  Quality  of  These  Crayons 
Will  Appeal  to  You 
They  Are  3  1-2  in.  Long,  Solid. 


Eberhard  Fabcn  New  York 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH  THEM 


ESTERBROOK’S 


Slant,  Modified  Slant,  V’ertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy  writing  qualities. 

Tho  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfci.  Co.  n? j! 


Ask  Stationer 
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The  New  Models  of  the 

Remington  Typewriter 

please  the  man  who  receives  the  letters — because  the  work  is  the  best  he 
has  ever  seen. 

They  satisfy  the  man  who  signs  the  letters — because  the  work  is  the 
best  and  the  swiftest  he  has  ever  known. 

They  gratify  the  operator  who  writes  the  letters — because  the  work  is 
the  best,  the  swiftest,  and  the  easiest  she  has  ever  done. 

The  New  Remington  Escapement  accounts  for  it  all. 

Have  YOU  seen  it  ? 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

325-327  Broadway,  New  York  : :  ; ;  Branches  Everywhere 


THE  IDEAL  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN 


The  Children's  Book 


A  Treasure  House  Planned  to  Last  Throughout  the  Year 

|T  IS  ABSOLUTELY  UNIQUE  both  in  plan  and  contents.  Arranged 
by  months  and  seasons,  it  begins  with  Christmas  material,  Winter 
stories,  pictures  and  plays.  The  Spring  pages,  devoted  to  the  winds, 
rain,  fresh  flowers  and  returning  buds,  are  particularly  delightful.  Summer,  with  suggestions  tor  the 
coming  vacation,  follows,  and  the  year  is  rounded  out  with  stories  of  the  harvest,  squirrels,  a  Jack-o’- 
Lantern  party  and  Thanksgiving  pictures.  There  are  four  exquisite  pages  in  color  and  hundreds  of 
pictures.  Size  9x11^  inches.  Over  200  pages. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.00 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  New  York 


LUSCIOUS 

IN 

FLAVOR 


WHOLESOME 


BREAD 


The  most  perfect  candy  and  a  sus¬ 
taining  food.  Handy  packages  for 
shopping,  calling,  the  matinee,  out¬ 
door  sports,  or  for  school  children 
at  recess.  5c.,  loc.,  or  ^1.60  (tin). 
Dealers  have  it  or  will  get  it  for  you, 
or  write  to  Dept.  19. 

JOHN  MACKINTOSH 

78  Hudson  Street,  New  York 


For  COLDS  Use 


OND5 


EXTRACT 


Standard 


for  60  Years 


.  POND’S  EXTRACT  garfrled 
in  the  throat  or  sprayed  into 
the  nostrils  will  soothe  and 
heal  the  irritated  membrane. 


For  soreness  of  the  mouth 
tongue,  gums  or  throat 
POND’S  EXTRACT  can 
be  used  with  certainty 
of  relief  and  healing. 


Keep  Pond’s  Extract 
always  handy — it  will 
save  many  an  hour  of 
sufiering,  '' 


Do  not  allow  yourself  t<r 
he  imposed  upon  by  weaij 
impure  or  poisonous  prepar¬ 
ations  of  witch  haxel  as 
substitutes  for  POND'S 
EXTRulCT. 


Interesting  booklet,  "  First  Aid  to  the  Injured/*  . 

sent  free  if  you  write  Dept.  32 
Iiamont,  Corliss  &  Cc.,  Agds.,  78  Hudson  Sb,  N.  T. 


HOSE  SUPPORTER 


Sample  pair,  Mer.  2Sc. ; 
Silk  50c.  Mailed  on 
receipt  of  price. 


LOOK 
7ar  the  Kame 
on  Every  Leop 


SUBSTITUTES 


MAY  be;  offered  YOUTD  1N- 
CUEAHE  DEALERS’  PROFITS 


^INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GENUINE'^v 


GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston,  Mass,  U.  S.  A. 


MENNEN’S 

'’““TOILET  POWDER 


Talcum 


MARCH  WINDS 


are  powerless  to  harm  the  skin  and  complexions  of 
those  who  acquire  the  good  habit  of  daily,  using 
IVleiinen's  Borated  Talcum  Powder,  the  purest  and 
safest  of  soothing  and  healing  toilet  powders. 

Mennen’s  is  a  satisfying  finish  of  a  delightful 
shave,  the  most  essential  item  on  a  lady’s  toilet  table, 
and  in  the  nursery  indispensable. 

Put  up  in  non-refillable  boxes,  for  your  protection.  If 
Mennen's  face  is  on  the  cover,  it’s  genuine  and  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  purity.  Delightful  after  shaving.  Sold  every¬ 
where,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  Sample  free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,N.  J. 

Try  Mennen’s  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum  Powder. 

It  has  the  scent  o!  fresh  cut  Parma  Violets. 


$199  A  S  BARNES  S-CO/APANY  's/ 

YEAR  elizabeth.n.j  PUBLISHERS  NEWYORKCITY  copy 


OMufortable 
Jjabies  are 
dood  ones 

ft  babies  are 


will  escape 
cliaiiiig  and 
all  skin 
irouMes,’-rt 
and  will  ^ 
sleep  well 
wlio  is 
bathed 
daily  with 
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NEW  NATURE  BOOKS 


Hawkes’s  Trail  to  the  Woods 

40  Cents 

A  series  of  interesting  sketches,  taking  up  such  subjects 
as  the  fox,  moose,  deer,  wildcat,  eagle,  osprey,  woodcock,  trout¬ 
fishing,  and  August  in  the  pasture  lands.  The  life-stories  of 
the  wild  creatures  are  told  in  a  most  attractive  manner,  and 
the  incidents  related  are  actual  occurrences,  largely  from  the 
author’s  own  experience.  The  descriptions  are  so  graphic 
that  they  bring  the  scenes  depicted  vividly  before  the  reader’s 
eyes;  and  the  book  will  give  the  child  a  knowledge  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  life  in  the  woods.  The  volume  is  profusely 
illustrated,  in  part  from  photographs,  and  in  part  from  draw¬ 
ings  made  especially  for  these  sketches. 


Keffer*s  Nature  Studies  on  the  F arm 

40  Cents 

In  the  form  of  stories,  this  book  presents  simple  lessons 
in  agriculture.  The  reading  of  the  book  is  to  be  supplemented 
by  reports  of  farm  operations  at  home,  the  making  of  easy  ex¬ 
periments  at  school,  and  excursions  of  the  class  to  the  wooes 
and  fields.  Soils  and  plants,  their  relations  to  one  another,  and 
the  best  way  of  combining  them  in  economic  plant  production, 
form  the  subject  of  the  twenty-six  chapters  in  the  volume. 


Numerous  illustrations  from  photographs  add  to  both  the 

attractiveness  and  helpfulness  of  the  book,  which  will  aid  in  making  farm  life  and  the  things 
pertaining  to  it  more  interesting  to  the  average  boy  or  girl. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Tamphlet  on  Nature  Study 


American  Book  Company 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston 

Atlanta  Dallas  San  Francisco 
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Blackboard  Stencils  on  stronsr  linen  paper. 

Borders— Sunbonnet  Babies,  Brownies,  Holly, 
Soldenrod.  Oak  Leaves,  Maple  Leaves,  Swallows, 
Kittens,  Reindeer,  Pumpkins,  Turkeys,  Rabbits, 
Cherries  and  Hatchet,  Flags,  Roses,  Santa,  Chicks, 
Grapes,  Bells,  Overall  Boys,  Dutch  Boys,  Ivy,  Dutch 
Girls,  Soldiers,  Cupids,  Lillies,  Tulips,  each  5  cts. 

Colored  Chalk  Crayons— Very  best,  doz.,  14c. 

Calendars  and  Large  Portraits — Name 
any  wanted,  each  6  cts.  Large  fancy  alphabet,  20c. 

Washington  on  Horse,  Washington  and  Betsy 
Ross,  Log  Cabin,  Flag,  Colonial  Relics,  Roosevelt  on 
Horse,  Uncle  Sam,  Pilgrims  Landing,  Boys  with 
Flags,  Soldier  and  Drummer,  all  large,  each  10  cts. 

Santa— Driving  Eight  Deer,  Going  Down  Chim¬ 
ney,  Filling  Stockings,  Tree,  Fireplace  Calendar,  A 
Merry  Christmas,  A  Happy  New  Year,  Shepherd, 
Christ  Child,  Wise  Men;  Madonna,  all  large,  each,  10c. 

Busywork  Stencils,  Assorted, 
Set  of  60  for  25  cts,  4x6  inches.  Set 
of  60  for  35  cts,  6x8  inches.  10  Sten¬ 
cils  on  any  subject  for  10  cts.  Native 
Birds,  natural  size,  15  for  16  cts. 

Blue  Stamping  Powder — }( 
pound  in  cloth  bag  for  10  cts. 
Program,  Roll  of  Honor  or  Wel- 
-  .  come,  very  fancy,  each,  10  cts. 

Order  at  least  10  cts.  worth  and  ask  for  a  catalog. 

Please  do  not  send  stamos  or  check. 


All  goods  sent  prepaid  by 


roR  MARCH  AND  APRIL 


The  School  Year  Books.  New  edition.  Third  Year 
just  out.  March  and  April  in  full :  Songs  of  Spring, 
Seeds,  Spring  Flowers,  Tree  Observations,  Language 
Work,  Spring  Songs,  Border  Patterns,  etc.,  etc.  Each 
month  and  year  treated  in  the  same  general  way.  235 
pp.  60  cts. 


First  School  Year.  Price  60  cts. 
Second  School  Y ear.  Price  60  cts. 


The  three  for  $1.50. 


Type  Lessons  in  Nature  Study.  Hundreds  of  poems, 
stories  and  lesson  plans  interspersed  with  talks  to 
teachers,  such  as  only  a  successful  training  teacher  can 
give  to  student  teachers.  Nature  study,  literature, 
language  and  picture  study  are  treated  extensively. 
332  pp.  Price  $1.00. 

Plan  Books.  Primary  grades  for  March  and  April 
are  especially  rich  in  nature.  Remit  40  cts.  for  two 
numbers,  mentioning  this  advertisement.  The  regular 
price  is  25  cts.  per  number. 

Entertaininents.  We  have  about  everything  published. 
Send  25  cts.  for  the  following  red  books.  Pieces  to  Speak. 
Titles  :  Recitations  for  Little  Boys,  Recitations  for  Little 
Girls,  Recitations  for  Little  Children.  10  cts.  for  single 
copies. 

Smith  and  Weaver  Primary  Song  Book.  Has  several 
beautiful  and  appropriate  songs  for  Spring.  Price  30  cts. 

Colored  Pictures.  Birds,  animals,  flowers,  etc.  2  cts. 
each  if  ten  or  more  are  ordered.  Let  us  send  an 
assortment  or  send  for  list. 


A.  TLANAQAN  CO.,  Chicago 


READT  SHORTir 


JOHN  LATTA,  Box  44,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


The  Pathfinder,  the  Old  Reliable  National  News  Review, 

gives  you  every  week  al!  the  important  news  of  the  world, 
stated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  is  the  only  news  review 
that  is  truly  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not 
padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the  wheat  without  the  chaff. 
Itisatime  saver  for  busy  people.  In  purpose  it  is  high- 
toned,  healthy  and  inspiring;  it  is  a  protest  against  sensa¬ 
tional  journalism.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals  costing 
f*  A'.  f4.  Try  it  and  you  would  not  be  without  it  for  many 
times  its  cost— 11  a  year.  The  Pathfinder,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


jThc  Spirit  of  Nature  Study 

A  book  of  social  suggestion  and  sympathy 
for  all  who  love  or  teach  Nature 

By  Edward  F.  Bigelow 

Editor  Department  of  Nature  and  Science  in  St.  Nicholas 


PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

We  want  to  send  you  our  catalogue  of  Seat 
Work  and  Educative  School  Occuoations  for  Pri¬ 
mary  Grades.  It  is  full  of  good  things  for  both 
giaiiedand  country  school  teachers.  Your  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  will  bring  it. 


IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Dept.  H,  159  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


>  FOR  BAGS  AND  CHAINS,  canvwes, 
Gold  Threads,  Cross  Stitch  Materials, 
lapesir;  Silka  and  Wools,  Lace  Braids. 

EVERYTHING  YGU  CAN  THINK  GF  IN  THIS  LINE 

Ithat  oan’tbe  ha  elsewhere.  Send  st^rapd  for  oiil  158*«  Est.  1860. 
PETER  BENDER,  IMPORTER,  ill  E.  Oth  ST.,  A  .T. 
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WRITE  A  for  us  today.  It  may  be  worth 

thousands  of  dollars. 

ij  IFlliir  Hayes  Music  Co.  239  Star  Bldg.  Chi  cagj 


MAGNETIC  spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses  ! 
FREE;  send  stamp  for  Free  Fair  Coupon;  no  i 
postals.  T.  M.  Fredrick  Optical  Co,,  ToIp^^o.  Ohio. 


If  any  imagine  they  shall  find  thought  in  many 
books,  certainly  they  will  be  disappointed.  Thought 
dwells  by  the  stream  and  sea,  by  the  hill  and  in  the 
woodland,  in  the  sunlight  and  free  wind,  where  the  wild 
dove  haunts.” — Richard  Jeffries. 

12mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.00  net 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York 


of  all  Publishers.  Buy  at  Wholesale, 
Great  Reductions.  Big  Savings.  Our 
prices  are  the  same  to  every  purchaser. 
Our  Wholesale  Price,  Book  Catalogue  of 
576  pages  for  1907,  describing  over  25,000  bo  ks  on  all  sub’ 
jects,  Bibles,  Magazines,  etc.,  will  CDCCoo  request, 
be  sent  to  your  address  absolutely  I  11  b  t  Write  us  for  it. 


THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Established  1896.  E.  W.  REYNOLDS.  Sec  &  Trees. 

266-268  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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The  Song  Primer 

« 

Compiled  and  edited  by  ALYS  E.  BENTLEY 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  :  :  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  First  Book  to  Put  Into  the  Hands  of  Children 

It  should  be  the  beginning  of  all 
Music  Study  whatever  the  method 
may  be  or  the  succeeding  books 

THE  SONG  PRIMER  contains  25  original  songs,  all  simple  and 
short.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors. 

Each  song  and  poem  tells  a  story. 

And  the  children  can  get  acquainted  with  them  at  once  because  the 
notes  and  letters  are  large. 

THE  TEACHER’S  BOOK  contains  25  additional  songs,  with 
accompaniments.  And  it  supplies  accompaniments  for  the 
Primer  songs,  together  with  detailed  suggestions  for  teaching 
them  effectively. 

_ 

PRICE  TO  SCHOOLS :  The  Song  Primer 
30  cents;  The  Teacher’s  Book,  $1.00; 
both  subject  to  a  special  introductory 
discount,  given  on  application  0  0 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY 

I  11-15  East  Twenty-Fourth  Street  ::  ::  New  York  City 
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JUST  PUBLIS  HE,D 


GENERAL 

THE  AMERICAN  IDEA.  By  Lydia  Kingsmill  Commander.  A  remarkable  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  views  of  representative  people  all  over  the  country  concerning  the  number 
of  children  the  normal  American  family  should  contain,  iimo.  Cloth.  ^1.50. 

THE  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE.  By  Felix  Le  Dantec,  Professor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  Written  especially  for  the  New  Knowledge 
Series.  The  theme  of  this  book,  one  of  the  most  vital  and  interesting  of  modern 
times,  is  presented  by  Professor  Le  Dantec  in  the  light  of  recent  revolutionary 
discoveries  in  science.  8vo  Cloth.  $2.00  net  ;  by  mail,  $2.16. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  GOLDSMITH.  By  Tudor  Jenks,  author  of  “In  the  Days  of 
Chaucer,”  “In  the  Days  of  Shakespeare,”  “In  the  Days  of  Milton,”  “In  the  Days 
of  Scott.”  The  fifth  volume  in  The  Lives  of  Great  Writers  Series.  In  this  volume 
the  great  writer  is  treated  not  only  as  an  odd  genius  who  amused  the  habitues  of  The 
Club,”  but  also  as  one  who  has  won  and  held  the  friendship  of  England’s  brightest  minds. 
Small  i2mo.  Cloth.  Frontispiece,  ^i.oo  net;  by  mail,  ^1.08. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ENGLAND.  By  M.  B.  Synge,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society,  author  of  “The  Story  of  the  World,  Great  Men  and  Great 
Deeds,”  etc.  A  sketch  of  the  material  conditions  in  which  our  ancestors  lived  and  died, 
by  one  of  foremost  historical  writers.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  ^1.64. 

FICTION 

A  BATH  IN  AN  ENGLISH  TUB.  By  Charles  Battell  Loomis,  author  of  “Min¬ 
erva’s  Manoeuvres,”  “Cheerful  Americans,”  etc.  Some  comments  on  manners  and 
customs  in  England.  Mr.  Loomis  says  “there  is  nothing  in  the  book  calculated  to 
anger  people.”  Small  i2mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 

STANDARD 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  De  Foe.  The  great  classic  of  the  boyhood 
of  all  ages.  i2mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  50  cents. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.  By  Rudolf  Johann  Wyss.  The  gentle  Swiss 
teacher  v/ho  wrote  this  classic  lived  to  see  it  translated  into  twenty-five  different  langua¬ 
ges.  We  feel  confident  that  in  its  present  form  the  story  will  more  deeply  appeal  to  the 
young  people  of  to-day.  i2mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  5®  cents. 

EDUCATIONAL 

ESPERANTO  IN  TWENTY  LESSONS.  By  C.  S.  Griffin,  Editor  of  “Our  Times.” 
No  preliminary  study  necessary.  An  easy  and  interesting  course  in  the  latest  popular  fad. 
i2mo.  Cloth.  50  cents  net;  by  mail,  55  cents. 

POETRY 

LOVE  SONGS  AND  BUGLE  CALLS.  By  Virginia  Fraser  Boyle,  author  of 
“Serena,”  “Devil  Tales,”  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth.  ^1.25  net  ;  by  mail,  M.33. 
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RECENT  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Mary  Kingwood’s  School 

By  CORINNE  JOHNSON  Price  $1.00 

This  beautiful  storj”^  takes  up  the  work  of  the  primary  room  by  months,  telling  what  Miss 
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Management  and  Methods  for  Rural  and  Village  Teachers 

By  THOMAS  E.  SANDERS  Price  $1.00 

The  problems  of  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
teaching  in  the  rural  and  village  schools.  It  is  in  reality  what  one  teacher  declared  it  to 
be:  “The  book  that  makes  teaching  easier  for  you.” 

Art  of  Class  Management  and  Discipline 

By  JOSEPH  S.  TAYLOR,  District  Supt.  N.  Y.  City  Schools  Price  $1.00 

The  latest  word  on  school  management. 
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The  NstionBi  Question  Book,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

By  EDWARD  R.  SH/llV  Price  $1.75 

The  best  question  book  for  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach. 
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The  Recitation,  Dialogue,  Pantomime,  Drill,  Motion  Song,  or  Play  that  you 
are  looking  for  is  probably  in  one  of  the  books  named  below.  We  are  special¬ 


ists  in  this  sort  of  material.  ‘.I 

TINY  TOT’S  SPEAKER.  By  Misses  Rook  and  Good- 
fellow.  Contains  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  only  a  few  lines  each,  expressed  in  the 
simplest  language.  For  the  wee  ones.  Paper 
binding,  15  cents. 

CHILD’S  OWN  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  and  L.  J.  Rook. 
A  collection  of  Recitations,  Motion  Songs,  Concert 
Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tableaux.  Contains  over 
one  hundred  pieces.  For  children  of  six  years. 
Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  A  superior  collection  of  Recitations  for 
little  people,  mostly  in  verse  and  ranging  in  length 
from  four  to  twenty  lines.  For  children  of  nine 
years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  and  L.  J. 
Rook.  Bright,  cheery,  wholesome  recitations  by 
the  most  popular  authors.  For  children  of  twelve 
years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  RECITATIONS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Shoemaker.  An  excellent  collection  of  fresh  and 
crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  various  needs  of 
young  people’s  entertainments.  For  children  of 
fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  15  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  DIALOGUES.  By  Clara  J.  Den¬ 
ton.  All  new  and  original.  Everything  bright  and 
fresh,  and  arranged  for  special  days  and  seasons,  as 
well  as  for  general  occasions.  For  children  of  ten 
years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  DIALOGUES.  By  Charles  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  Everything  specially  written  for  this  vol¬ 
ume.  One  of  the  best  dialogue  books  in  print. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  E.  C.  and 
L.  J.  Rook.  Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces, 
Pantomimes,  Tambourine  and  Fan  Drills,  Tableaux, 
etc.  All  specially  prepared,  directions  simple, 
everything  taking.  Paper  binding,  25  cents. 

DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  E.  C.  and  L.  J.  Rook. 
Everything  specially  prepared  for  this  volume. 
Contains  Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill  and  March,  Mother 
Goose  Reception  and  Drill,  Doll  Drill,  New  Tam¬ 
bourine  Drill,  etc.  Fullest  directions.  Paper  bind¬ 
ing  25  cents. 

GOOD  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By 
Heniy  Firth  Wood.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  original 
creations  of  the  compiler  and  many  of  the  others 
were  never  before  published.  Paper  binding,  30 
cents. 

CHOICE  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.  One  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  humorous  recitation  books  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Contains  many  of  the  best  humorous 
selections  in  print.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


!!  Write  to  us  for  suggestions. 

CHOICE  DIALOGUES.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker  ^ 
This  is  doubtless  the  best  all-round  dialogue  book^ 
in  print,  being  adapted  as  it  is  to  the  Sunday-school 
or  day-school,  to  public  and  private  entertainments, 
and  to  young  people  or  adults.  Paper  binding  30 
cents. 

.HUMOROUS  DIALOGUES  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  All  the  pieces  are  clean,  bright,  and 
taking.  They  can  be  given  on  any  ordinary  stage  or 
platform,  and  require  no  difficult  costumes.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

IDj2AL  drills.  By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  En¬ 
tirely  new  and  original  drills  with  many  unique 
features.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  diagrams. 
Among  the  more  popular  are  the  Brownie,  Taper, 
Maypole,  Rainbow,  Tennis,  Easter,  Ring  and  Scarf 
Drills.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SCHOOLDAY  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.  M.  Contains  much  good  material  for  the 
young  folks  as  well  as  for  the  older  people,  and 
furnishes  a  great  range  and  diversity  of  sen¬ 
timent.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

EUREKA  ENTERTAINMENTS.  The  weary  searcher 
after  new  and  novel  material  for  entertainments 
will,  upon  seeing  this  book,  exclaim,  “  I  have  found 
it,” — found  just  what  , is  wanted  for  use  in  Day- 
school,  Sunday-school,  at  Church  Socials,  Teas,  and 
other  Festivals,  or  for  Parlor  or  Fireside  Amuse¬ 
ment.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SELECT  SPEECHES  FOR  DECLAMATION.  By 
John  H.  Bechel.  A  volume  especially  prepared 
for  college  use  and  containing  a  superior  collection 
of  short  prose  extracts  from  the  leading  orators 
and  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

MONEY  MAKING  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  Misses 
Rook  and  Goodfellow.  The  best  way  to  raise  money 
for  benevolent  purposes  is  by  entertainments.  This 
unique  volume  contains  a  great  abundance  of  new 
material  especially  prepared  for  such  occasions. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

TABLEAUX,  CHARADES,  AND  PANTOMIMES.  The 
features  in  this  volume  are  adapted  to  Parlor  Enter¬ 
tainments,  School  and  Church  Exhibitions,  and  the 
Amateur  stage.  Much  of  the  material  was  specially 
written.  Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SKETCHES,  SKITS,  AND  STUNTS.  By  John  T. 
McIntyre.  This  book  contains  an  abundance  of 
the  best  amateur  and  professional  vaudeville  mater¬ 
ial.  There  are  jokes,  monologues,  dialogues,  stories 
songs,  sketches,  parodies,  and  short  farces  Paner 
binding,  30  cents.  ^ 
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Seed-Time 


S'^^jOME  people  have  the  misfortune  to  be  so 
constituted  that  everybody  considers  it 
necessary  to  correct  and  teach  them. 
Many  of  these  unfortunates  are  teachers. 
Superintendents,  principals,  and  school  trustees 
will  seek  to  impress  them  during  the  week  with 
the  need  of  reform,  and  on  Sunday  the  minister 
may  take  occasion  to  include  a  passing  criticism 
upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  schools.  At 
teachers’  institutes  and  summer  schools  there  are 
usually  heard  the  voices  of  Jonahs  proclaiming 
the  speedy  downfall  of  all  that  is, 

I  recall  talking  to  a  Vermont  teacher  just  after 
an  address  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  in  which  that 
distinguished  iconoclast  had  demonstrated  ex 
cathedra  that  reading  and  writing  were  abomi¬ 
nably  taught,  that  arithmetic  had  no  place  at  all 
in  the  early  curriculum;  that  the  text-books  in 
geogi’aphy  were  worse  than  useless,  that  the 
school  readers  were  namby-pamby,  and  every¬ 
thing  generally  bespeaking  slow  death  for  the 
proper  education  of  the  young.  How  do  you 
suppose  she  felt  about  it  all?  Everything  that 
she  had  been  doing  and  was  expected  to  do  stood 
condemned  by  authoritative  dictum.  The  books 
that  to  the  pupils  were  to  serve  as  reliable  guides 
were  exposed  as  below  mediocrity.  No  doubt 
there  was  much  ground  for  criticism.  But  far 
greater  was  the  need  of  encouragement.  It  is 
by  this  latter  means  that  the  true  reformer  would 
accomplish  the  best  results.  Negative  criticism 
is  well  enough  for  a  layman  to  present,  but  of  the 
teachers  of  teachers  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 

it  shall  be  constructive. 

School  is  the  seed-time.  The  ripening  of  the 
fruit  is  often  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  those  who 
toiled  faithfully  to  make  the  harvest  abundant. 
The  teacher’s  work  is  made  up  of  many  small 
duties  that  do  not  all,  on  the  face  of  them,  show 
their  relation  to  the  future  results.  The  watchful 
care  and  loving  thought  are  not  always  estimated 
at  the  value  they  actually  have  in  the  upbuilding 
of  young  lives.  Looking  after  the  little  niceties 
of  conduct,  clean  hands,  sharpened  lead  pencils; 
neat  writing,  and  the  thousand  other  details 


profits  more  than  exhibits  at  the  county  fair. 
Faithfulness  in  these  little  things  is  well  worth 
while.  The  heart  and  thought  behind  them  will 
not  always  be  taken  account  of,  but  the  results 
have  entered  into  the  shaping  of  character  and 
the  world  has  been  made  the  better  thereby. 

Let  theorists  build  glittering  castles,  but  let 
us  be  sure  of  at  least  a  humble  hut  to  shield 
us  from  the  storms,  and,  if  so  it  may  be,  a  little 
garden  around  it,  where  the  birds  shall  visit  us 
and  tell  us  why  our  own  flowers  are  so  much 
sweeter  than  those  of  Never-Never  Land. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  a  teacher  to  take  stock 
occasionally  of  the  things  done  each  day,  and  to 
consider  what  positive  gain  these  must  have 
meant  to  the  pupils.  Some  keep  a  dair^ .  Among 
the  numerous  items  recorded  there  an  occasional 
mention  of  the  progress  at  school  would  not  be 
out  of  place,  and  in  later  years  might  be  a  source 
of  much  gratification.  A  cheerful  outlook  upon 
life  is  essential  to  a  teacher’s  usefulness.  Not  the 
cheerfulness  of  self-satisfaction  but  of  gratifica 
gratification  at  one’s  own  growth  and  the 
growth  of  one’s  pupils. 

The  cover  this  month  represents  the  design 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  Teachers  Magazine 
contest.  It  is  the  work  of  Miss  Hilda  Streed; 
a  pupil  in  the  South  High  School  of  Minneapolis 
Several  other  excellent  designs  were  received 
from  pupils  in  the  same  city.  Honorable  mention 
goes  to  St.  Louis,  but  just  which  one  of  the 
many  attractive  designs  entered  for  competition 
shall  be  selected  for  publication  next  year  cannot 
be  announced  at  this  time;  the  choice  is  a  diui- 
cult  one.  The  interest  in  the  contest  has  been 
widespread.  Many  interesting  drawings  have 
been  received  from  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  To  all  these  hearty 

thanks  are  extended.  , 

Next  month  Teachers  Magazine  will  nave  a 
beautifully  colored  cover  representing  a  typical 
scene  in  Holland.  The  artist  is  Mr.  Geotye 
Bonawitz.  It  was  he  who  drew  for  us  the  sti  jhmg 
Japanese  cover  in  January.  Six  other  colored 
pictures  have  been  secured  from  him  for  next 
year.  They  will  be  enjoyed  by  teachers  and 

pupils  alike. 


Copyright.  1907,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
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Tragedies  of  Childhood. 

By  J ESSIE  B.  Montgomery,  Wisconsin. 

HEN  I  was  seventeen  years  old  I  taught  my 
first  school,  in  a  neighborhood  of  small 
farrners,  ^  Some  owned  their  land;  the 
'  most  of  them  farmed  for  large  land-owners 
who  lived  in  town.  The  little  frame  school-house 
was  beautifully  situated  in  the  bend  of  a  large 
creek  whose  banks  were  lined  with  drooping 
willows,  alders,  and  birches.  The  lower  branches 
of  the  trees  made  most  comfortable  seats  from 
which  to  drop  hook  and  line  at  recreation  times. 
All  around  was  a  wood  of  giant  oaks,  shag-bark 
hickories,  walnuts,  maples,  and  all  those  magnifi¬ 
cent  trees  which  nature  has  given  to  certain 
regions  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

A  wagon  road  wound  thru  the  wood,  past  the 
corner  of  our  school-house,  crossing  the  bridge  in 
the  rear  and  wending  its  way  among  the  river- 
bottom  farms  beyond.  I  see  now  those  huge  elms 
and  sycamores  that,  spread  their  giant  sheltering 
arms  across,  making  a  flecked  shade  the  entire 
length  of  a  long  bridge. 

Among  the  children  was  a  little  German  boy  of 
seven  years,  with  golden  hair,  large,  serious,  violet 
eyes,  and  the  fair,  spiritual  face  of  an  angel.  He 
played  with  the  other  boys,  who  seemed  fond  of 
but  he  was,  in  the -main,  a  quiet,  pensive 
child.  Another  boy  of  the  same  age  was  Georgie, 
a  bullet-headed  little  fellow  with  beady  black 
eyes  and  a  stocky,  sturdy  figure. 

One  sunny  autumn  day  at  recess,  the  older 
pupils  scattered  in  various  directions,  gathering 
nuts  and  flowers,  while  I  remained  indoors  to  place 
some  work  on  the  blackboard.  I  could  hear  the 
hum  of  voices  just  outside  an  open  window,  and 
as  soon  as  my  work  was  finished,  I  started  to  join 
the  talkers,  with  a  view  to  taking  them  on  a  short 
excursion.  As  I  neared  the  window,  their  serious 
tones  arrested  me,  and  I  paused  to  look  and 
listen.  The  two  little  boys  were  seated  under  a 
tree  on  the  bank,  throwing  an  occasional  pebble 
into  the  water,  and  serious  is  a  mild  term  for  the 
gravity  of  their  demeanor. 

There  came  from  Georgie,  continuing  a  discus¬ 
sion,  these  words:  -“Yes,  when  Em  a  man,  Tm 
going  to  live  in  town.  ”  What 
do  you  want  to  live  in  town 
for?’’  asked  Willie.  Georgie 
fairly  swelled  with  pride  and 
anticipation  as  his  reply  greet¬ 
ed  my  horrified  ears,  “So’s  I 
can  go  to  the  s’loon  every  day. 

It’s  fine  there.  They  have 
flowers  and  gold-fish  and  mar¬ 
ble-topped  tables  and  it’s  just 
ever  so  nice.  My  father  takes 
me  there  when  we  go  to 
town.” 

There  was  a  pause  as  Willie 
looked  at  him  curiously  and 
then  gazed  into  the  water 
again.  Then  Georgie  said; 

“What  are  you  goin’  to  do 
when  you  grow  up,  Willie?” 

The  reply  came  earnestly 
and  quietly;  there  was  no 


passion  in  it,  “I  don’t  want  to  grow  up.  I 
wish  I  could  die  now  ^nd  go  to  Heaven,”  adding 
slowly,  “where  my  mother  can’t  come.”  His 
cheek  bore  the  blue  mark  of  a  strap  and  his  back 
probably  bore  many  more. 

Georgie  gasped,  and  at  last  said,  “I  want  my 
ma  to  stay  with  me.  Why  don’t  you?”  Willie 
went  on,  “She  whips  me  about  every  day  and  I 
can’t  help  it.  She  just  gets  mad  and  whips  me 
when  I’m  not  doing  anything  and  I  don’t  know 
what  for.  I  want  to  go  clear  away  from  her 
forever.  ” 

I  went  out  presently,  sat  down  beside  them 
and  talked  of  indifferent  interests,  a  crippled 
flying  squirrel  we  were  caring  for,  and  such  things. 
I  knew  nothing  better  to  do. 

I  knew  Willie’s  mother.  Besides  meeting  her 
frequently  at  my  boarding-house,  I  visited  her 
occasionally  in  her  own  home.  I  knew  her  to  be 
fond  of  this  golden-haired  boy,  but  I  could  easily 
believe  her  capable  of  working  off  her  tempes¬ 
tuous  feelings  on  the  most  opportune  helpless 
thing  that  came  in  her  way.  No  doubt  her 
wrath  relieved  itself  in  wielding  the  strap  on  the 
little  boy. 

She  died  some  few  years  later.  Willie  and  his 
father  moved  to  a  new  farm  where  they  lived 
until  Willie  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  always 
a  beautiful,  sensitive  child,  not  quite  like  the 
hardy,  boisterous  boys  of  his  neighborhood.  A 
new  farm  hand  was  employed.  On  the  first  day 
he  was  sent  to  plow  behind  a  team  of  mules,  one 
of  which  was  not  of  an  amiable  disposition. 
Willie  interposed,  saying  he  would  take  that 
team,  as  the  mule  was  not  safe  for  a  stranger,  and 
the  “hand”  should  follow  the  horses.  On  the 
first  round,  the  mule  proved  unsafe  even  for  one 
accustomed  to  him,  and  the  little  boy  was  brought 
in  limp  and  lifeless.  He  had  gone  to  meet  his 
mother  where  they  would  see  each  other  thru  a 
clearer  vision,  let  us  hope. 

In  the  same  school  was  a  group  of  pupils  from 
a  region  popularly  called  Pawpau  Bend.  These 
children  were  bright  and  well  behaved  in  spite  of 
the  contempt  cast  by  their  neighbors  on  their 
local  habitat.  One  James,  a  little  lad  of  twelve 
years,  displayed  to  me  one  day  after  absence 
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a  bullet  wound  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  gave  me  the 
information  that  he  carried  the  bullet  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  cheek  somewhere.  The  doctor’s  probing  had 
failed  to  locate  it  exactly  and  it  had  not  gone 
thru.  His  seventeen-year-old  brother  had  shot 
James  and  then  himself  because  of  unhappiness 
in  the  home,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  step-mother, 
according  to  the  children’s  story. 

Some  years  later,  while  teaching  in  a  large  ward 
school  in  one  of  our  northern  cities,  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  handsome,  slip-shod  and  down- 
at-the-heel  boy,  named  Harry.  He  was  not  one 
of  mine,  but  belonged  in  the  principal’s  room.  I 
noticed  him  when  on  duty  as  monitor  in  the  upper 
comdor,  because  of  his  shy,  diffident  manner, 
differing  so  markedly  from  that  of  the  alert, 
mischievous  group  with  which  he  allied  himself. 
He  was  docile  and  studious  when  in  school;  but 
he  had  the  “disappearing”' habit. 

For  a  fortnight  or  more  he  would  be  in  his 
place  promptly  every  session.  Then  he  would 
“stop  out.”  He  could  not  be  found  at  home. 
Nothing  was  known  of  his  whereabouts  there. 
An  older  brother  was  put  on  his  track  and  usually 
found  him  in  a  day  or  two;  or  else  after  a  few  days, 
Harry  emerged  of  his  own  free  will,  from  his 
temporary  eclipse.  He  was  received  at  school  on 
each  return  by  an  application  of  the  rod.  Such 
a  reception  seemed  to  have  no  disciplinary  effect 
on  the  culprit,  for  he  disappeared  again  after  a 
certain  trial  of  routine  respectable  living;  but 
discipline  must  be  maintained,  and  truancy  could 
not  be  countenanced. 

The  principal  had  appealed  to  the  father,  a 
member  of  the  city  fire  department,  who  lived 
away  from  home,  except  during  an  occasional 
drunk,  when  he  inflicted  his  family  with  a  visit 
and  a  beating  all  round  from  the  wife  to  the 
youngest  child.  He  promised  heartily  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  teacher  in  securing  more  regular 
attendance  on  Harry’s  part.  With  this  laudable 
intention  in  mind,  he  journeyed  home,  sober  for 
once,  and  administered  the  periodic  chastisement, 
thus  ending  his  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

In  due  course  of  time,  Harry  disappeared  again. 
The  principal  was  in  dispair,  and  made  no  move 
in  the  matter  of  looking  him  up.  A  couple  of  days 
later,  as  I  walked  back  and  forth  in  the  corridor, 
anxious  for  the  late  squad  to  get  in  before  the 
tardy  gong  should  sound,  I  glanced  out  of  the 
window.  The  group  of  chronic  late-comers  who 
kept  us  daily  on  the  anxious  seat  on  account  of 
their  loitering  along  the  railroad  tracks,  “hopping” 
engines  and  trains,  came  hurrying  along.  Harry 
was  in  the  midst.  I  announced  to  the  principal 
that  our  wanderer  was  returning.  She  transferred 
a  healthy-looking  rod  from  the  cloak-room  to  the 
office.  She  was  of  a  large-boned,  masculine  type, 
of  whose  stentorian  tones  and  muscular  arm  the 
pupils  stood  much  in  awe.  (One  boy  whose 
father  was  a  railroad  engineer  and  an  unusually 
large  man,  confided  to  his  mother  this  opinion: 
“Why,  I  believe  she  could  lick  pa.”) 

Harry  came  slipping  upstairs  behind  the  other 
boys,  a  slight,  ragged,  unkempt  figure,  the  very 
picture  of  miserable  anticipation,  and  yet  with  an 
eye  that  met  the  principal’s  steadily  and  without 
defiance  as  he  passed.  I  glanced  from  one  to  the 


other  and  it  was  more  than  I  could  stand.  It 
was  all  so  futile,  anyway.  The  boys  passed  on 
and  I,  too  broken  up  to  meet  my  pupils,  made  a 
break  for  the  teachers’  rest  room.  Presently  I 
felt  a  not  unkind  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  the 
principal  said,  “I  didn’t  know  you  were  such  a 
goose  or  I  should  not  have  taken  you  into  my 
confidence  about  Harry.” 

That  closed  the  matter,  for  I  could  ask  her  no 
question.  I  bathed  my  eyes  and  returned  to  my 
room.  I  did  not  learn  until  after  the  end  of  that 
school  year  that  Harry  had  not  been  punished 
that  day,  nor  why  he  continued  with  entire 
regularity  to  the  end  of  term.  Some  two  years 
later,  however,  he  ran  away  and  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  joined  the  “hoboes.” 

I  shall  not  stop  to  speak  of  the  boys  whom 
unwise  discipline  sent  to  the  reform  school,  nor  to 
enumerate  the  maiming  and  deaths  that  occurred 
among  the  older  boys  of  that  school  from  the 
train-riding  habit;  except  to  mention  the  boy 
who  maintained  under  the  surgeon’s  knife,  while 
his  leg  was  being  amputated,  that  he  was  merely 
standing  beside  the  track  and  that  the  suction 
from  the  passing  freight  train  was  so  great  that 
it  drew  him  under,  feet  first!  I  omit  the  details  of 
one  or  two  cigarette  tragedies  that  came  under  my 
notice  the  next  year,  and  of  the  accidental  death 
of  one  of  my  boys  just  growing  into  manhood, 
whose  home  surroundings  and  early  training  for 
life  were  such  that  death  in  any  form  was  the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  come  to  him. 

A  little  later,  while  doing  critic  work  in  a  fourth 
grade  in  a  state  normal  school,  I  had  in  the  higher 
division,  a  bright  little  boy  whom  I  will  call 
Gordon.  He  was  neat  in  appearance,  frank, 
alive,  and  interested  in  his  work,  and  ambitious  to 
lead  his  class.  His  parents,  whom  I  met  casually, 
were  pleasing,  intelligent  looking  people.  The 
father  was  connected  with  a  newspaper.  After 
a  few  months  Gordon  began  to  change;  he  be¬ 
came  untidy,  even  ragged  and  slouching,  and  this 
outward  change  was  matched  by  a  change  of 
mental  attitude.  He  worked,  but  in  such  a  listless, 
disheartened,  don’t-care  sort  of  way,  that  I  felt 
worried.  I  did  what  I  could,  but  things  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  He  looked  ill,  and  one  morn¬ 
ing  asked  to  leave  the  room. 

After  some  time  I  sent  Charles  to  inquire  for 
him.  Charles  returned  saying  that  Gordon  was 
very  ill;  he  had  swallowed  hickory-nut  shells  in 
order  to  kill  himself.  Later,  when  we  were  alone 
together,  Gordon  told  me  about  it.  He  said  his 
father  had  been  drinking  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  he  always  came  home  cross  or  sullen,  and 
that  his  mother  was  so  angry  with  the  father  that 
she  was  cross  all  the  time.  When  the  father  was 
home,  he,  Gordon,  was  either  ignored  or  abused, 
and  when  the  father  was  not  there,  the  mother 
was  either  cross  or  wouldn’t  speak  to  him.  He 
couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer,  he  just  couldn’t. 
Only  nine  years  old — think  of  it! — and  life  unen¬ 
durable.  The  mother  shut  herself  up  and  could 
not  be  reached,  tho  every  effort  was  made  to  get 
into  communication  with  her. 

In  that  same  class  was  a  boy  of  marked  pecu¬ 
liarities.  He  seemed  mentally  deficient — entirely 
foolish  in  some  ways,  and  in  some  respects  he 
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seemed  a  genius.  He  was  capable  of  being  very 
annoying.  It  was  explained  to  me  that  when  he 
was  younger,  his  father’s  mode  of  punishment 
was  catching  him  up  by  the  heels  and  ‘"lamming” 
him  against  the  table,  the  wall,  or  whatever  was 
handy.  I  had  known  of  cruel  boys  putting  cats 
to  death  m  that  manner,  but  it  was  to  me  a  new 
form  of  torture  for  human  kind. 

There  was  another  bright  boy  in  this  class  who 
was  somewhat  irregular  in  attendance.  The 
father  was  a  physician  who  had  had  a  fair  practice 
at  one  time.  One  morning  I  heard  a  rap  at  the 
door  and,  stepping  to  the  threshold,  I  met  this 
boy  and  his  father.  The  latter  was  very  unsteady 
on  his  feet.  Hat  in  hand,  he  swayed  back  and 
forth,  trying  to  keep  his  balance.  He  began, 
“Madam,  I’m  ’shamed  of  my  boy.  I’m  very 
much  ’shamed  to  think  he  won’t  come  to  school 
regularly  and  gives  trouble.  Madam,  his  mother 
and  I  want  him  to  be  a  good  boy  and  grow  up 
right.  And  if  he  gives  any  more  trouble  and 
doesn’t  come  to  school  every  day,  just  let  me 
know,  ’n’  I’ll  see  that  he’s  all  right.  ”  And  the  boy? 
Well,  he  stood  by  unashamed,  but  amused  by  his 
father’s  condition  and  futile  promises  of  assistance. 

Some  time  later  I  was  again  brought  in  contact, 
thru  supervision,  with  the  younger  children  in 
school.  It  is  among  the  younger  pupils  that  I 
have  generally  found  the  most  positive  unhappi¬ 
ness,  for  children  are  hardy  beings,  and  will  out¬ 
grow  or  overcome  in  time,  a  deal  of  misery.  In 
the  third  grade  was  a  boy  who  gave  his  teacher 
any  amount  of  trouble.  Henry  was  the  kind  that 
sulked  and  scraped  his  feet  on  the  floor  and  played 
with  the  ink  wells  just  to  annoy,  and  outside  he 
fought  any  one  who  crossed  him  in  any  way,  and 
some  who  didn’t.  In  a  private  talk  with  him; 
the  teacher  finally  got  at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 
Henry  said,  “It’s  no  difference.  Nobody  cares 
whether  I’m  good  or  not.” 

Then  began  an  inquiry  into  his  family  history, 
and  it  was  far  from  pleasant.  The  disgrace  of  his 
birth  had  seemingly  raised  every  arm  against  him, 
and  his  against  them  all.  Soon  after  this,  a  poor 
but  benevolent  old  lady  took  him  into  her  home, 
and  she  not  only  fed  and  clothed  him,  but  cared 
for  him,  and  took  a  real  interest  in  him.  It  was 
good  to  see  his  gratitude,  shown  in  the  voluntary 
but  gruff  manner  in  which  he  worked  to  lighten 
her  labors.  The  children’s  attitude  toward  him 
changed,  and  his  toward  them.  He  grew  posi¬ 
tively  cheerful  and  quite  well  behaved. 

The  opportunity  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a 
few  leading  boys  in  his  grade  came  in  this  wise: 
There  was  in  school  a  small  aristocrat  of  untidy 
appearance,  who  frequently  went  about  with 
dangling  shoe  strings.  One  day,  as  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  to  school  with  a  number  of  boys,  these  untied 
strings  were  trailing  behind.  Henry  stepped  on 
them,  deliberately  and  “on  purpose.”  The  well¬ 
born  youth  at  once  resented  this  hindrance  to  his 
progress,  and  came  out  of  the  engagement  with 
a  bloody  nose.  Henry  had  fought  his  way  from 
the  cradle  up,  and  it  took  a  skilful  boy  to  parry 
the  blows  of  those  pugnacious  fists. 

In  the  inevitable  interview  which  followed; 
it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  untidy 
aristocrat,  along  with  other  data  for  future  con¬ 
duct,  that  something  of  forbearance  was  due  to 


one  whose  childhood  differed  so  from  his  own. 
He  was  a  generous  lad,  and  from  his  kindly 
conduct  toward  Henry  there  grew  a  more  tolerant 
and  kindly  spirit  in  his  mates. 

I  merely  mention  the  little  boy  who  spent 
three  brave  years  trying  to  win  his  mother’s 
affection  and  regard.  Think  of  a  child  having  to 
plan  deliberately  not  to  deserve  the  love  of  a 
parent,  but  to  win  it. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  I  have  referred  only  to 
boys.  Are  girls  never  unhappy?  Don’t  they 
have  their  little  tragedies?  I  have  had  my  atten¬ 
tion  drawn  to  a  few  feminine  miseries,  but  as  a 
rule,  if  a  girl  suffers  cruelty  or  indignity,  she’ll 
die  rather  than  tell  it,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  common  imputation  that  she  cannot  keep  a 
close  mouth. 

I  have  related  some  half  dozen  instances  of 
childish  distress,  when  I  readily  recall  scores 
from  my  own  limited  experience  as  a  teacher.  I 
have  not  told  you  all,  nor  the  worst.  If  I  should 
recall  every  childish  unhappiness  I  have  known; 
the  miserable  ones  would  still  form  a  minority; 
perhaps.  So  I  have  not  given  these  cases  to 
prove  that  all  childhood  is  tragic,  nor  to  prove 
that  any  class  of  children  is  more  prone  to  mis¬ 
treatment  than  another.  None  of  the  cases  I 
have  in  mind  occurred  among  “slum”  children. 
Some  were  among  country  children,  some  in  a 
factory  district,  others  were  from  the  “profes¬ 
sional”  class.  Four  cigarette  tragedies  and  seve¬ 
ral  cases  of  boys  who  ran  away  from  home  belong 
to  the  so-called  better  families  who  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools.  In  many  cases 
the  children  were  of  educated  parents. 

I  have  not  related  these  stories  to  arouse  any 
sentimental  gush  toward  children.  They  need 
firm  direction  and  good,  wholesome  discipline. 
The  child  who  has  it  is  more  agreeable  to  all  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  therefore  it  is  his  due. 

Young  teachers  are  apt  to  be  taken  up  with 
the  preparation  of  the  lesson,  with  the  method  of 
presenting  it,  in  fact,  with  the  lesson,  so  much  so 
that  the  child  may  be  the  last  factor  that  they 
will  feel  a  vital  interest  in,  unless  he  obtrudes 
himself  on  the  attention  by  stupidity  or  mis¬ 
conduct.  Now,  I  ask  you,  when  you  have  to 
deal  with  a  child  for  any  irregularity:  first,  spare 
him  public  criticism  and  rebuke;  second,  get  hold; 
as  early  as  possible,  of  the  mainspring  of  action; 
and  you  will  often  find  that  warm  hump  sym¬ 
pathy  is  much  more  needed  than  chastisement; 
third,  rarely  take  a  class  for  wholesale  condem¬ 
nation  or  punishment.  Deal  with  the  individual 
offender  whenever  possible.  Individual  conditions 
and  consequent  motives  for  action  differ  so,  and 
only  in  this  way  can  you  get  into  close  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  touch  with  the  offender. 


Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do. 

If  he  would  make  his  record  true; 

To  think  without  confusion  clearly; 

To  love  his  fellow  men  sincerely; 

To  act  from  honest  motives  purely; 

To  trust  in  God  and  Heaven  securely. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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Words  and  music  by  Harvey  WORTHINGTON  LoOMlS 


Live  Lessons  in  Civics 

(Especially  adapted  to  Fifth  Grade.) 


By  Flora  Helm 

HERE  are  some  aTrangements  made  for 
the  necessity,  comfort,  and  progress  of 
citizens  which  pupils  ought  to  know 
about,  because  knowledge  of  their  exis¬ 
tence  and  purpose  (1)  points  to  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves  the  means  of  making  use  of  them  now 
and  in  later  years  of  adult  life;  (2)  gives  the  re¬ 
cipients  a  wider  interest  in  their  human  and 
dumb  kin;  (3)  and  inculcates  the  idea  of  govern¬ 
mental  necessity  for  institutions  that  provide 
for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  citizens. 

Th^e  arrangements  are  public  baths,  parks, 
libraries  and  museums,  systems  of  sewerage,  and 
humane  societies. 

Public  Baths. 

Pupils  from  third  grade  up  are  capable  of 
grasping  the  thought  that  civic  progress  pertains 
to  all  action  that  makes  people  healthy,  educated, 
happy,  and  altruistic. 

In  this  progress,  health  is  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  because  a  sound  body  is  the  basis  of  the 
others. 

Cl^nliness  is  the  first  step  to  getting  and  to 
keeping  health.  Most  people  are  clean  in  their 
bodies  thru  instinct  and  by  training.  Some 
people,  who  know  the  value  and  pleasure  of  clean¬ 
liness,  are  not  able  to  maintain  it  on  account 
of  their  unfortunate  circumstances.  Some  are 
so  ignorant  that  they  do  not  know  its  value, 
and  some  so  lazy  they  do  not  know  its  pleasure. 

All  these  must  be  provided  for. 

Public  baths  are  established  for  the  cleanliness 
of  the  persons  taking  them,  as  safeguards  for 
the  general  public  health,  and,  in  connection 
with  swimming-pools,  as  recreation. 

They  are  established  and  maintained  by  the 
city;  hence  their  common  name,  municipal  baths; 
or  by  private  philanthropists. 

The  institution  of  them  is  old  in  European 
countries  (the  oldest  going  back  to  1794)  but  it 
is  as  late  as  1868  that  cities  in  the  United  States 
introduced  them. 

These  cities  are  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee, 
Newark,  Hartford,  Des  Moines,  Lawrence,  Spring- 
field  (Mass.),  arid  a  few  smaller  ones.  Boston 
leads  in  this  civic  enterprise,  having  twenty- 
four  establishments. 

These  baths  are  free,  and  are  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  poorer  people,  who  have  either  no  homes 
or  no  facilities  for  bathing  at  their  home. 

In  connection  with  the  bath  there  is  generally 
^  wash  house,  where  laundering  can  be  done  by 
the  participants,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
wash  house,  a  room  where  the  unwashable  clothes 
can  be  disinfected  by  sulphur  fumes  or  other 
methods. 

Some  cities  have  the  old-fashioned  tub-bath, 
others  the  spray  baths,  and  some  have,  in  addi- 


Krause,  Chicago. 

tion  to  the  baths,  free  swimming  tanks  and 
gymnasia.  The  model  one  would  have  all  these 
facilities  combined. 

Public  Parks. 

The  next  step  to  cleanliness  in  health  preserva¬ 
tion  is  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  recreation.  To 
answer  these  requirements  public  parks  are 
maintained  by  the  cities. 

In  crowded  cities,  where  brick  walls  take  the 
place  of  foliage,  smoke  obscures  the  sky,  and 
stone  pavements  react  to  weary  feet,  there  is  a 
positive  necessity  to  provide  for  the  freedom, 
restfulness,  and  beauty  of  nature. 

Rich  people  can  secure  them  in  their  homes 
or  by  leaving  the  city  for  periods;  but  for  those 
who  are  poor  or  very  busy  with  the  labor  of  self 
or  family  support,  the  community  must  provide 
these  spots  of  nature.  It  is  in  pursuit  of  this 
civic  obligation  that  each  city  feels  it  a  duty  and 
a  pleasure  to  provide,  public  parks. 

Public  parks  are  laid  out  first,  with  a  view  of 
giving  nature’s  benefactions,  by  open  space, 
pure  air,  foliage,  and  grassy  areas;  next,  the 
view  of  yielding  comfort  by  seats,  shelter  houses, 
drinking  fountains,  etc.  Then  comes  the  view  of 
cultivating  a  love  for  the  beautiful  by  landscape 
gardening,  flowing  fountains,  winding  paths, 
water  expanses,  monuments,  statuary,  and 
musical  performances. 

Parks  serve  educational  purposes  as  well  as 
sanitary  and  recreative  ones.  A  study  of  foliage 
from  grass  to  bush,  from  bush  to  tree,  of  flowers 
in  the  gardens,  of  the  birds  and  the  squirrels  in 
the  trees,  of  the  water-fowls  and  the  fish  of  the 
ponds,  of  the  various  soils,  of  the  water  and 
ground  formations,  can  be  pursued  in  the  parks. 

Many  school  classes  realize  this  and  go  to ‘the 
nearest  park  for  nature  study. 

In  the  large  cities  the  various  parks  are  con¬ 
nected  by  a  system  of  boulevards  and  drives, 
called  parkways.  These  parkways  are  paved, 
lined  with  trees,  and  in  other  ways  beautified 
in  harmony  with  the  natural  and  beautiful  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  parks  they  connect.  Then  the 
parks  and  parkways  together  form  what  is  called 
a  park  system. 

There  is  now  more  and  more  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  to  substitute  in  the  large  cities  for  the 
large,  elaborate,  expensive,  and  'far-removed 
parks,  small  areas  whose  chief  charm  is  natural 
freedom,  and  whose  chief  advantage  is  access¬ 
ibility  by  the  poor  in  their  crowded  districts. 

Public  parks  are  maintained  by  city  taxation 
and  controlled  by  park  boards,  whose  members 
may  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  or  elected  by 
the  people. 

Permission  to  establish  and  maintain  parks 
and  tax  the  people  for  their  cost,  like  all  other 
powers  exercised  by  the  city,  is  given  it  by  State 
legislation. 
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Dramatized  Stories 


By  Agnes  M.  Gormley,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Boston  Boys. 

During  the  Revolution;  the  American  boys 
were  troubled  a  great  deal  by  the  English  soldiers. 

One  day,  when  some  of  these  boys  went  to  the 
Boston  Common  to  skate,  they  found  the  ice  had 
been  broken  by  the  red-coats. 

“I  wish  we  were  not  boys,”  said  one  of  the 
little  fellows,  whose  name  was  James.  “If  I 
were  big  enough  to  carry  a  sword  and  a  musket 
I  would  drive  them  out  of  the  land  in  no  time.” 

George,  one  of  the  other  boys,  quickly  answered, 
“What  if  we  are  boys?  I,  for  one,  shall  bear  this 
treatment  no  longer.” 

All  the  boys,  of  course,  said  he  was  right,  but 
wondered  what  they  could  do. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  replied  George.  “We’ll  form 
a  line  of  march  and  with  drum  and  fife  and  colors 
wait  upon  General  Howe  at  his  tent,  and  tell 
him  we  will  not  be  insulted  by  the  .British  sol¬ 
diers.” 

All  cheered  George  for  this  good  plan;  and 
together  they  started  for  General  Howe’s  head¬ 
quarters. 

As  they  approached  the  tent,  the  sentinel 
pacing  before  the  door  heard,  in  the  distance, 
the  noise  of  the  drum,  and  wondered  if  the  town 
was  up  in  arms  again.  As  the  troop  of  boys 
came  in  sight  he  saw  that  an  Indian  was  painted 
on  their  flag,  instead  of  the  English  cross. 

'  “  Oh,  the  land  is  full  of  rebellion!”  he  exclaimed. 

“It  is  full  of  it  and  running  over!” 

The  boys  halted  in  front  of  the  tent. 

“Is  General  Howe  at  home?”  George  asked. 

“Who  are  you?”  demanded  the  sentinel. 

“We  are  Boston  boys,  sir,”  answered  George. 

“What  do  you  want  here?”  the  sentinel  in¬ 
quired. 

“We  come  for  our  rights,”  replied  George, 
“and  we  wish  to 
speak  to  the  British 
general.” 

The  sentinel  was 
very  angry,  and  told 
them  the  British  gen¬ 
eral  had  better  busi¬ 
ness  than  listening 
to  ragamuffin  little 
rebels,  and  that  he 
would  do  none  of 
their  messages. 

‘  ‘As  you  please,  sir,  ’  ’ 
answered  George, 

“but  here  we  wait 
till  we  see  General 
Howe.  We  will  see 
him  and  he  shall  do 
us  justice.” 

“Justice  for  you 
would  be  to  hang 
you,  and  your  cow¬ 
ardly  countrymen,” 
answered  the  senti¬ 


nel.  “I  suppose  you  are  making  all  this  fuss 
about  the  little  dirty  pond  on  the  common  that 
does  not  at  best  hold  water  enough  to  fill  a  milk 
can.” 

“Cowards,  do  you  call  us?”  shouted  the  boys. 
“  Say  it  again  if  you  dare !  ”  , 

Hearing  the  noise  the  general  came  out  to  ask 
what  was  the  matter. 

George  told  him  that  they  had  come  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  insults  and  outrages  of  his  soldiers. 
“They  break  our  kite-strings  and  ruin  our  skat¬ 
ing-ponds  and  steal  our  drums  from  us.  We 
have  spoken  more  than  once  to  no  purpose  and 
now  we  have  to  say  that  we  cannot,  and  we  will 
not,  endure  it  any  longer.” 

General  Howe  was  a  just  man  and  could  not 
help  admiring  the  spirit  of  the  boys. 

“Go,  my  brave  boys,”  he  said.  “You  have 
the  word  of  General  Howe  that  your  sports  shall 
never  be  disturbed  again  v/ithout  punishment 
to  the  offender.  Does  that  satisfy  you?” 

“Yes;  General  Howe,”  answered  George,  “and 
in  the  name  of  my  country  I  give  you  thanks.” 

“No  thanks,”  responded  the  general.  “You 
are  brave  boys;  you  are  English  boys:  I  see 
plainly  you  are  English  boys.” 

“No,  sir,”  shouted  all  the  boys  together. 
“Yankees — Yankee  boys,  sir!”  And  with  colors 
flying  the  little  band  marched  off  in  triumph. 

[This  narrative  is  constructed  from  a  dialog  in  Monroe’s 
Third  Reader,  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  The  dramatization 
which  follows  is  only  very  slightly  changed  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  in  Reader.] 

Dictation. 

Grade  IV. 

One  day  the  boys  went  to  Boston  Common  to 
skate. 

We  will  wait  upon  General  Howe  at  his  tent. 


Specimen  of  Tree  Moss. 
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The  sentinel  was  pacing  before  the  door. 

We  have  spoken  more  than  once  to  no  purpose. 

To  Play  the  story. 

Characters:  Six  or  eight  boys. 

Sentinel. 

General  Howe. 

His  Aide. 

Accessories:  American  flag. 

Drum  (if  desired). 

Any  school  article,  like  window 
stick,  to  imitate  gun  of  sentinel. 

[At  back  of  room  a  crowd  of  boys  come  in  together. 
They  look  about  at  the  floor — the  skating-pond — with  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  excitement.] 

George:  [Very  excited.]  Here  it  is  again,  boys! 
The  ice  is  all  broken  in  by  the  red-coats!  We 
shall  have  no  fun  to-day. 

James:  I  wish  we  were  not  boys! 

If  I  were  big  enough  to  carry  a  sword  and  a 
musket  I  would  drive  them  out  of  the  land  in 
no  time! 

George:  What  if  we  are  boys!  I  for  one  shall 
bear  this  treatment  no  longer. 

All:  Right,  George,  right. 

James:  But  what  can  we  do,  boys? 

George:  I’ll  tell  you.  We’ll  form  a  line  of 
march;  and  with  drum  and  fife  and  colors  wait 
upon  General  Howe  at  his  tent  and  tell  him  we 
will  not  be  insulted  by  the  British  soldiers! 

All:  Hurrah ! 

[They  pass  out  and  round  to  front  of  room,  where  a 
sentinel  on  guard  is  pacing  before  door  of  dressing-room — ■ 
the  general’s  tent.  He  pauses  and  listens.]  j 

Sentinel:  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  can 
that  be?  Are  they  up  in  arms  again  in  this 
town.  [Boys  come  in.]  A  troop  of  boys!  An 
Indian  painted  on  their  flag  instead  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  cross! 

[Continues  his  walking.] 

Oh,  the  land  is  full  of  rebellion!  It  is  full  of  it 
and  running  over! 

[Boys  halt  in  front  of  tent.  George,  who  carries  flag, 
salutes.] 

George:  Is  General  Howe  at  home? 

Sentinel:  Who  are  you? 

George:  We  are  Boston  boys,  sir. 

Sentinel:  What  do  you  want  here? 

George:  We  come  for  our  rights  and  we  wish 
to  speak  to  the  British  general. 

Sentinel:  The  British  general  has  better  busi¬ 
ness  than  listening  to  ragamuffin  little  rebels. 
I  shall  do  none  of  your  messages. 

[Walks  off.] 

George:  As  you  please,  sir;  but  here  we  wait 
till  we  see  General  Howe.  We  will  see  him,  and 
he  shall  do  us  justice. 

Sentinel:  Justice  for  you  would  be  to  hang  you 
and  your  cowardly  countrymen.  I  suppose  you 
are  making  all  this  fuss  about  the  little  dirty 
pond  on  the  common  that  does  not  at  best  hold 
water  enough  to  fill  a  milk  can. 

All:  Cowards  do  you  call  us?  [Close  on  him 
threateningly.]  Say  it  again  if  you  dare? 

[General  Howe  and  his  Aide  step  out.] 


General:  What  is  the  matter  here?  ^\Tiy  is 
this  noise? 

George:  [Salutes  general.]  General  Howe,  we 
come  to  complain  of  the  insults  and  outrages  of 
your  soldiers.  They  break  our  kite  strings,  and 
ruin  our  skating-ponds,  and  steal  our  drums  from 
us.  We  have  spoken  more  than  once  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  and  now  we  have  to  say  that  we  cannot  and 
we  will  not  endure  it  any  longer! 

General:  [Aside  to  Aide.]  Good  heavens! 
Liberty  is  in  the  very  air!  [To  the  boys.]  Go, 
my  brave  lads.  You  have  the  word  of  General 
Howe  that  your  sports  shall  never  be  disturbed 
again  without  punishment  to  the  offender.  Does 
that  satisfy  you? 

George:  Yes,  General  Howe;  and  in  the  name 
of  my  country  I  give  you  thanks. 

[Salutes  again.] 

General:  [Smiling.]  No  thanks.  You  are 
brave  boys;  you  are  English  boys;  I  see  plainly 
you  are  English  boys. 

All:  [Shouting.]  No;  sir;  Yankees!  Yankee 
boys,  sir! 

[Teacher  should  explain  the  attitude  of  England  to^ 
the  Colonies,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term  “Yankee.”] 

These  stories  are  intended  for  playing  and  for 
individual  telling. 

“The  Cat  and  the  Fox”  has  been  successfully 
written  in  grades  three  and  four,  by  omitting  the 
quotation  marks.  The  quotations  are  all  com¬ 
plete  sentences  containing  no  explaining  words. 
Wherever  a  quotation  is  used  in  the  story  it  is  a 
complete  sentence. 

Both— “William  Tell”  and  ^‘King  Midas”  are 
simple  narratives  with  few  technical  points.  The 
exclamatory  sentences  may  be  written  as  de¬ 
clarative  and  interrogative,  since  it  is  the  manner 
of  utterance  that  so  often  gives  them  their  “feel¬ 
ing”  quality. 

Many  stories,  like  these  here  given,  may  be 
played  in  low  grades  and  witten  in  higher  ones. 
Stories  for  writing  should  always  be  aiTanged 
with  such  purpose  in  view  that  their  technical 
points  may  be  within  the  grade  attainment. 

Every  oral  story  should  have  some  technical 
correlation  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  learned  to 
write.  It  helps  greatly  to  have  oral  or  written 
spelling  lessons  from  the  stories  as  far  back  as 
the  first  and  second  grades. 

In  grades  three  and  four,  even  when  the  whole 
story  is  not  written,  there  should  be  dictations 
on  constructions  unusual  to  child  usage  as  well, 
as  on  the  technicalities  within  the  story. 

Different  methods  of  taking  the  written  story 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  some  future  paper. 

Two  Little  Windows. 

There  are  two  little  tiny  windows 
You  peep  thru  every  day; 

They  show  you  the  beautiful  world. 

And  help  you  to  work  and  play. 

And  then,  when  you  go  to  bed. 

You  draw  the  blinds  down  tight; 

The  eyes  are  those  little  windows 
That  always  shine  so  bright. 

—  The  Teachers’  Aid. 


Our  School  Out  of  Doors 

By  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Stamford,  Conn. 


W"“1E  shall  have  this  outing  in  honor  of  those 
tingling  seDsations  of  b^oyhood  days  on  the 
old  farm,”  I  remarked  to  the  members 
•  of  the  class  as  1  met  them  early  one 
bright  afternoon  about  the  middle  of  April. 

At  once,  exclaimed  the  Impulsive  Member, 
How  can  that  be?  Isn’t  is  too  late  to  find  more 
of  those  frost  forms  you  were  showing  us  at 
the  cold  spell  two  weeks  ago?” 

I  explained  that  times  have  changed.  We  now 
are  in  the  city.  And  the  tingling  sensations  of 
half  a  century  ago  never  to  a  country  schoolboy 
brought  to  mind  the  beautiful  work  of  Jack 
Frost.  No,  you  Enthusiast,  and  my  reader,  too, 
the  tingling  sensations  referred  to  were  associated 
with  lachrymal  liquid  rather  than  with  crystal¬ 
line  curios. 

Some  one  in  poetical  fancy  has  said  that  new¬ 
born  spring,  like  a  baby,  cries  during  the  first 
few  weeks.  If,  indeed,  the  rains  of  April  are  to 
be  likened  to  the  tears  of  youth,  then  the  figure 
still  holds  good,  for  interest  in  twigs  and  buds 
is  especially  and  closely  associated  with  the  tears 
of  youth. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  we  are  to  study 
the  “burst  of  spring.”  Again,  perhaps,  our 
poetical  humorist  would  maintain  that  applica¬ 
tion  of  twigs  makes  the  “spring.”  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  an  old-time  schoolboy  could 
testify  that  not  only  were  the  activities  of  twigs 
associated  with  many  “showers,”  but  with 
“spring ’’-time  as  well. 

But  our  lesson  to-day  is  to  be  taken  from  those 


of  later  years  who  look  at  buds  and  twigs  from 
a  less  painful  standpoint.  Let  us  go  out  to  gather 
buds,  study  buds,  talk  about  buds,  and  admire 
buds.  There  is  variety  enough  to  suit  every 
taste — buds  fuzzy,  glossy  sticky,  short,  long, 

queer,  little,  and  big.  .  ,  .  • 

Then  what  interests  there  are  m  the  twigs, 
on  the  one  year  twigs,  two  year  twigs,  three  year 
twigs,  and  twigs  of  increasing  years  developing 
into  the  larger  branches.  Twigs!  What  an 
endless  variety  of  twigs.  Dear,  little,  smootrL 
round,  rough,  dull,  bright,  colored,  straight,  and 
crooksd 

“Why,”  says  our  Quizzical  Member,  “this 
sounds  like  a  lesson  in  grammar,  or  an  exercise 
in  the  use  of  adjectives!” 

“And,  indeed,”  I  replied,  “you  will  need  to 
become  a  skilful  user  of  adjectives  if  you  would 
do  full  justice  to  the  beauties  and  interests  of 
the  buds  and  twigs  of  early  spring.” 

No  habit  of  the  non-naturalist  is  more  aston¬ 
ishing  than  is  his  almost  total  indifference  to 
the  charms  of  such  objects.  Even  the  most  gen¬ 
erally  indifferent  would,  one  might  suppose, 
sometimes  notice  a  flower,  and  become,  if  only 
for  a  moment,  enthusiastic  over  the  approach  of 
spring.  But  to  me  the  flower  is  not  so  redolent 
of  spring  as  is  the  bud  or  the  twig.  The  flower 
suggests  fruiting  and  seed,  almost  an  “intent 
(if  one  may  so  speak)  of  the  seed  production  and 
the  death  of  the  plant.  The  buds  and  twigs  are 
your  true  youth  that  look  forward  in  exuberant 
activity,  highly-colored  hopes,  to  midsummer 

and  an  intensity  in 
the  life  of  cell  growth 
and  movement. 

So  let  the  spring 
poet  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  buds  and 
twigs,  for  they,  more 
than  flowers  and 
birds,  are  the  pe¬ 
culiar  property  of 
this  season.  Flowers 
bloom  and  birds  mi¬ 
grate  every  month  in 
the  year,  but  buds 
and  twigs  celebrate 
only  spring. 

One  of  the  very 
earliest  signs  of  the 
season  is  the  increased 
coloring  of  the  maple 
twigs  and  the  marsh 
willows.  To  see  them 
brightening,  bright¬ 
ens  one’s  own  life. 

For  our  most  ser¬ 
ious  study  of  buds, 
note  the  structure 
and  varying  forms. 
How  astonishingly 
long  are  those  of  the 
beech,  and  how  close 
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and  social  they  are  on  the  cherry  and  the  maple. 
Note  the  sticky  covering  on  those  of  the  horse- 
chestnut,  the  fuzziness  of  the  magnolia,  and  the 
gloss  of  the  fruit  trees.  The  buds  of  the  spice- 
bush  are  close  and  “knobby,”  and  offer  alluring 
suggestions  of  a  bloom  that  shall  open  long  be¬ 
fore  the  plant  will  venture  to  unfold  its  leaves 
in  the  cool  breezes. 

We  smile  approvingly  and  give  a  glad  welcome 
to  the  hepatica,  spring  beauty,  anemone,  and 
to  the  other  delicate 
little  blossoms  that 
begin  to  shine  like 
stars  in  the  damp 
shades.  But  it  is  the 
sight  of  the  catkins 
on  the  willows  and 
the  alders  that  make 
us  cry  aloud  with 
delight  and  throw  up 
our  hats  with  a  shout 
of  “Hurrah.”  Tho  I 
write  “us,”  I  mean 
only  those  to  whom 
the  catkins  and  the 
willows  bring  back 
the  days  of  their 
youth — half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago;  only  those 
who  can  see  in  these 
tiny  telescopes  the 
youthful  days  of  the 
swamp  just  back  of 
the  old  homestead. 

I  say  that  we  throw 
up  our  hats.  Of 
course  I  do  not  mean 
en  masse,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  as  at  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  point  made  by  the  orator  of  an 
outdoor  political  meeting,  but  rather  singly,  here 
and  there,  each  member  of  the  “us”  fraternity 
rejoicing  as  he  walks  along  in  the  ravine  that  leads 
to  the  swamp. 

This,  my  School  Out  of  Doors,  and  my  Read¬ 
ers,  too,  is  only  a  bit  of  verbal  activity,  a  form 
of  rhetorical  gymnastics.  Such  undignified  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  course  do  not  actually  occur — at 
least  not  when  a  School  and  Readers  are  pres¬ 
ent.  And  the  Members  of  the  Class!  Of  course 
they  listen  indulgently,  and  are  amused  by  the 
prattlings  of  one  who  has  come  out  of  the  long 
ago.  None  of  them,  and  not  one  of  you  is  thus 
affected.  You  never  by  physical  movements 
express  enthusiasm  for  buds  and  twigs.  No, 
not  yet;  but  you  will  when  you  go  alone  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  and  remember  the  class  of 
many  years  before. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  mature  man  was  walking 
quietly  with  a  friend  along  a  railroad  embank¬ 
ment.  Nothing  could  be  more  prosaic,  nor  less 
poetical  than  the  surroundings.  At  a  sudden 
curve  in  the  road,  appeared  a  pond,  with  a  thicket 
and  a  grove  on  one  border.  A  water  lily  or  two 
was  blooming  on  the  water.  That  changed  the 
scene.  In  a  moment  that  man  appeared  to  be¬ 
come  a  raving  maniac.  He  dashed  his  hat  on 
the  gravel.  He  leaped  into  the  air,  and  leaped 
again.  He  flung  his  hands  abroad,  and  with  his 


enraptured  face  toward  the  sky,  he  cried:  “Oh, 
Billy,  look,  look,  look!  It  is,  it  is!  I  know  it  is, 
I  know  it  is!  Oh,  Billy,  it  is,  it  is!”  Insane?  A 
raving  madman.  And  Billy  looked  not  at  the 
pond,  but  at  the  raging  creature  prancing  on  the 
bank.  The  cause  of  it  all?  Nothing  but  a  little 
bunch  of  yellow  flowers  blooming  between  two 
water  lilies. 

When  he  was  calm,  he  said,  “Billy,  I  feel  bet¬ 
ter  now.  But  if  you  had  just  finished  reading 


Darwin’s  book  on  ‘Insectivorous  Plants,’  as  I 
have  done,  and  for  the  first  time  in  your  life  saw 
Utricularia  in  bloom;  as  I  see  it  yonder,  you 
would  go  crazy  with  delight;  just  as  I  have  done. 
I  have  never  before  seen  Utricularia,  but  I  know 
that  that  is  it.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment  I 
couldn’t  recall  the  name.  All  that  I  could  do 
was  to  jump  and  yell  with  delight  and  frighten 
you.”  But  Billy  laughed  until  he  cried.  And 
for  many  a  day  he  entertained  his  friends  with 
an  exaggerated  account  of  my  performance, 
when  I  first  saw  the  carnivorous  Utricularia; 
and  for  the  first  time  saw  it  in  bloom. 

You  will  probably  have  a  similar  experience 
in  the  future,  when  some  of  us  are  dead;  and  you 
repeat  this  afternoon’s  walk  alone,  and  remember, 
and  keep  on  remembering.  The  buds  and  the 
twigs,  the  alder  catkins,  and  the  tender  green 
of  the  willows,  may  perhaps  not  make  you  leap; 
and  cry  to  Billy,  for  Billy  will  not  be  with  you  yet. 
They  surely — but  I  prefer  to  change  the  subject. 

The  buds  and  twigs  bring  many  a  burst  of  tears, 
as  well  as  of  spring,  in  many  a  sense  to  those 
who  really  know  or  have  known  them.  And 
they  bring  many  a  laugh.  Sometimes  the  bor¬ 
derland  between  the  two  is  very  narrow.  When 
I  see  Utricularia;  a  pain  strikes  my  heart,  and  I 
would  give  all  that  I  possess  for  a  single  glimpse  of 
Billy,  or  for  a  single  repetition  of  his  boyish  laugh. 

How  much  any  School  Out  of  Doors,  young 
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or  old,  one  or  more  members,  misses,  if  there  is 
left  out,  what  Wordsworth  refers  to  as  the  “still; 
sad  music  of  humanity,”  even  one’s  own  “hu¬ 
manity,”  one’s  moments  when  the  spiritual  rises 
far  above  the  physical.  Truly,  said  Emerson, 
“Nature  is  loved  by  the  best  that  is  in  us” — and 
that  love  also  cultivates  and  brings  back  that 
“best.” 

The  reminiscences  of  my  love  of  nature  in¬ 
spired  the  Class  with  deeper  interest.  From 
even  the  strictly  botanical  point  of  view  nothing 
in  spring  is  more  interesting  than  a  bursting  bud 
or  a  brightly  colored,  fresh-appearing  twig.  We 
gathered  a  large  number  of  all  sorts  and  sizes; 
studied  their  forms  and  colors  and  structure. 
Then  we  arranged  them  on  the  Nature  Bulletin 
Board.  What  a  valuable  thing  is  that  Board; 
so  important  that  it  is  well  worthy  the  dignity 
of  a  capital  B.  We  use  it  in  the  early  spring 
for  the  named  buds  and  twigs,  later  for  flowers, 
and  then  in  the  autumn  for  seeds  and  other 
“fruits” — especially,  when  the  Board  is  covered 
with  cloth,  for  the  stick-tight  fruits. 

But  now,  in  the  spring,  our  Board  gives  us  in 
the  indoor  school  a  panoramic  view  of  all  the 
buds  and  twigs  found  by  the  School  Out  of 
Doors  in  their  varied  ramblings.  It  does  not 
take  a  large  Board  to  contain  samples  and  names 
of  nearly  all  of  the  more  common  kinds.  The 
preparation  of  the  Board  and  the  trimming  and 
fastening  of  the  twigs  on  it,  give  the  best  kind 
of  correlation.  The  boys,  especially,  like  to 

interpolate  their  jackknives  into  things. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  predominant  colors  of  April  are  yellow 
and  white.  Yellow  dots  the  lowlands  in  the 
marsh  marigold,  spicebush,  and  adder’s  tongue. 
White  is  the  color  of  the  rocks — saxifrage,  ane¬ 
mone,  dicentra,  shadbush,  and  dogwood.  The 
faint  lines  of  pink  among  the  spring  beauties, 
and  the  deepening  shade  of  the  hepatica  (some 
are  almost  white) ,  are  color  prophecies  that  deepen 
and  become  real  as  the  year  grows  older. 

The  spring  beauties  and  some  other  flowers 
seem  regretfully  to  come  into  life,  or  to  have 
come  too  soon,  for  they  shrink  back  every  night 
into  what  may  be  called  the  bud  stage  of  their 
winter. 

The  warm  days  bring  out  many  insects  to 
glint  the  sunshine,  like  so  many  “flowers  of  the 
air.”  Among  the  moths  and  butterflies  dull 
colors,  however,  prevail.  The  brighter  hues; 
like  the  showiest  flowers,  wait  for  the  hot  days 
of  July  and  August. 

In  the  pools,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  there  are  fairies  about — real,  yet  fragile 
fairies,  the  fairy  shrimps.  These  are  graceful 
creatures,  altho  they  are  hardly  attractive  to 
the  student  of  “general  natural  history.”  To 
appreciate  their  good  qualities,  the  microscope 
is  needed.  They  then  become  a  source  of  de¬ 
light,  yet  a  source,  too,  of  regret,  because  to  study 
them  they  must  be  killed  and  dismembered. 
Perhaps  the  general  student  will  be  better  pleased 
with  them  as  they  are  in  the  pond,  where  they 
rise  and  fall  in  graceful  curves  and  long,  de¬ 
scending  lines;  and  where  he  may  observe  that; 
active  as  they  are,  they  always  swim  on  their 
back.  This  is  a  provision  of  nature  that  I  have 


never  seen  explained.  Any  Member  of  the  Class; 
or  any  Reader,  is  permitted  to  discover  the 
reason,  if  he  can. 

Many  Members  of  our  Class  were  especially 
interested  in  watching  the  sunfish  hovering  over 
its  nest.  These  fish  are  now  ornamented  with 
gorgeous  shades  of  blue  and  red,  with  tinges  of 
yellow.  They  all  are  near  the  shore  now  laying 
their  eggs  or  guarding  them.  The  female  clears 
away  a  hollow  in  the  sand  about  as  large  as  a 
soup  plate.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  she  and 
her  mate  guard  the  young.  Not  infrequently 
she  selects  a  place  under  overhanging,  aquatic 
plants,  perhaps  really  for  protection,  but  giving 
the  place  an  appearance  of  curtain  decoration. 

The  young  of  most  of  our  small,  four-footed 
animals  are  born  this  month. 

This  is  the  time  for  aquarium  and  terrarium 
making.  The  attractions  of  the  ponds  and  pools 
and  marshes  are  at  their  best.  The  salamanders 
are  out  before  tho  end  of  the  month.  For  newts; 
it  takes  not  many  dips  of  the  net  at  the  edge 
of  the  pond,  nor  many  stones  to  be  overturned 
in  the  brook  to  procure  an  abundant  supply. 

Turtles  are  active  and  can  easily  be  watched 
or  gathered  for  the  terrarium.  Frogs  and  toads 

are  laying  their  eggs. 

*  *  * 

But  perhaps  more  than  any  natural  history 
details,  our  Class  enjoys  the  landscape.  That 
is  a  part  of  the  lesson  that  I  would  emphasize 
with  every  class.  Do  not  miss  the  whole — the 
woods,  the  brook,  the  pond,  the  clouds,  and  the 
sunshine.  It  is  far  easier,  I  have  found,  to  inter¬ 
est  my  Class  in  the  brook  as  a  whole  than  in  any 
caddis  fly  larva  from  under  a  stone  in  that  brook; 
or  in  any  single  flower  growing  on  its  bank.  And 
I  make  bold  to  say,  tho  it  is  almost  iconoclastic; 
perhaps  even  “  nature-studiedly  ”  sacriligious, 
that  the  brook  is  worth  more  than  the  larva  or 
the  flower;  and  the  sunshine  is  worth  more 
than  any  bud  or  insect  that  it  brings  forth. 
Emboldened  by  this  burst  of  bravery  I  hastily 
add,  then  speedily  run  to  cover,  that  on  this 
beautiful  April  days  an  hour  of  enjoyment  in 
the  open  is  worth  more  than  the  same  time  spent 
in  detailed  instruction;  that  bright  eyes  and 
rosy  cheeks  are  worth  more  than  a  stack  of  note¬ 
books  four  feet  high. 

Isn’t  that  so.  Members  of  my  Class? 

“Yes-s-s,”  unanimously,  with  peals  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  approving  applause. 

There,  you  antediluvian,  formal  systematist; 
and  protester  of  “things  in  the  air,”  what  do  you 
say  to  that? 

Now  I’m  off,  after  firing  just  one  shot.  Hop¬ 
ing  it  will  hit  the  mark,  I  escape  before  a  volley 
can  be  sent  in  return. 

Literary  Suggestions. 

One  of  the  most  appreciative  essays  on  “April”  is  the 
chapter  by  that  name  in  John  Burroughs’  “Birds  and 
Poets.”  Mr.  Burroughs  explains  his  peculiar  fondness 
for  the  month:  “April  is  my  natal  month,  and  I  am 
born  again  into  new  delight  and  new  surprises  at  each 
return  of  it.”  Here  is  one  of  his  expressive  metaphors 
of  the  month.  “April  is  the  tenderest  of  tender  salads, 
made  crisp  by  ice  or  snow  water.” 

I  like  also  that  pretty  comparison  of  March,  April, 
and  May,  by  Thoreau.  He  said:  “Spring.  March  fans 
it,  April  christens  it,  and  May  puts  on  its  jacket  and 
trousers.” 


Home  Industrial  Work 

By  Supt.  0.  A.  Morton,  Georgetown,  Mass. 


IiT  seems  to  be  the  tendency  to  make  the 
school  the  social  and  industrial,  as  well 
as  the  educational,  center  of  the  com- 
munity.  While  the  conditions  in  our 
large  cities  may  demand  this,  the  principle; 
unless  handled  very  judiciously,  will  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

The  practical  efficiency  of  the  public  schools 
has  increased  very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  decades; 
yet,  if  we  rely  wholly  upon  the  increased  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  offered  by  them,  and  ignore 
those  influences  that  made  for  intellectual  strength 
in  the  past,  in  my  opinion,  the  world  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  results. 

The  reason  why  so  many  successful  men  have 
come  from  rural  communities  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  their  times  by 
any  means,  but  in  the  vigorous,  wholesome,  and 
educative  influences  of  the  home  environment. 
The  opportunties  for  taking  the  initiative  that 
are  open  to  a  boy  in  the  country,  the  manual 
work  which  he  does  be,cause  he  enjoys  it,  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  he  is  called  upon  to 
meet,  the  obstacles  his  environment  forces  him 
to  overcome,  and  the  helpful  instruction  given 
him  by  his  parents  are  important  factors  in  fitting 
him  for  active,  business  life. 

The  most  pertinent  criticism  of  our  schools  is 
that  the  children,  when  they  leave  school,  have 
but  little  ability  to  notice  the  things  that  need 
to  be  done,  nor  the  desire  to  do  them  without 
definite  direction.  If  the  children  are  to  become 
self-directing  individuals,  which  should  surely 
be  the  object  of  education,  they  must  be  allowed 
some  freedom  of  choice,  must  be  encouraged  to 
take  the  initiative,  to  estimate  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome,  to  plan  the  mode  of  procedure,  and 
to  stick  to  their  selected  tasks  until  they  have 
conquered. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of 
these  elements  and  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  co-operation  of  the  home 
in  the  education  of  the  children,  we 
have  inaugurated  this  year  some 
lines  of  home  industrial  work  that 
have  proved  very  satisfactory. 

About  a  year  ago  we  discussed 
with  the  teachers  and  also  with  the 
pupils,  the  possibilities  of  home 
gardening,  and  the  following  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  each  parent: 

To  Parents: 

We  wish  to  begin,  in  a  small  way,  this 
year,  a  work  that  we  believe  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  now  in 
school.  If  you  are  interested  in  it,  we 
shall  appreciate  your  hearty  co-operation 
and  support. 

1.  Each  boy  or  girl  who  wishes  should 
have  a  plot  or  plots  of  ground  set  aside 
for  his  or  her  exclusive  use.  If  for  vege¬ 
tables,  it  may  be  near  or  part  of  the  large 
garden;  if  for  flowers,  it  may  be  by  some 
fence,  wall,  or  mass  of  shrubbery. 

2.  All  who  intend  to  take  up  this  work 
should  give  the  teacher  tneir  name 
and  address,  number  of  plots  they 


intend  to  cultivate,  the  approximate  size  of  each  plot, 
and  the  name  of  each  vegetable  or  flower  that  they 
intend  to  raise. 

3.  Pupils  may  plant  whatever  you  and  they  decide  to 
be  best  for  them.  But  I  give  the  following  list  as  sug¬ 
gestive  of  desirable  varieties;  Vegetables — Beets,  carrots, 
turnips,  cabbages,  onions,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  squashes, 
pumpkins,  and  melons;  flowers— sweet  peas,  nasturtiums, 
poppies,  mignonette,  gaillardia,  etc.  Too  many  varieties 
should  not  be  selected.  A  few  well  cared  for  will  give 
better  results. 

4.  All  the  preparation  of  the  soil  that  is  done  by  hand, 
the  planting,  watering,  hoeing,  etc.,  should  be  done  by 
the  boy  or  girl  whose  plot  it  is.  Parents  should  suggest, 
advise,  encourage  what  they  think  best,  but  all  the  work 
should  be  done  by  the  owner. 

I  intend,  sometime  during  September,  to  visit  and 
inspect  each  garden,  noting  the  shape  and  arrangement, 
the  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers  cultivated,  the  care 
that  has  been  given  them,  the  thriftiness  of  their  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  general  results  of  the  work.  Such  things 
should  be  selected  and  should  be  planted  at  such  a  time 
that  they  will  be  at  their  best  during  September. 

The  objects  of  this  work  are  to  furnish  pupils  something 
interesting,  practical,  and  instructive  to  do  during  vaca¬ 
tion;  and  to  bring  them  into  touch  with  Nature  and  her 
laws  in  a  sensible  way. 

If  a  sufficient  number  engage  in  this  work  and  the  results 
are  fairly  satisfactory,  an  exhibition  of  the  products  will 
be  held  about  October  1. 

After  the  pupils  had  talked  the  plan  over 
among  themselves,  and  with  their  parents  and 
teachers,  those  who  desired  to  take  up  the  work 
organized  themselves  into  neighborhood  groups, 
electing  one  of  their  number  as  superintendent 
of  that  group.  The  duties  of  the  superintendent 
were  to  visit  the  gardens  occasionally  to  see  how 
they  were  progressing,  and  to  meet  and  conduct 
me  to  each  garden  when  I  made  my  visit  of 
inspection  in  September. 

The  children  were  very  much  interested,  and 
began  at  once  to  lay  out  their  plots,  measure 
them  very  accurately,  draw  to  a  scale  a  diagram 
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Home  Garden  of  One  of  the  Georgetown  School  Children. 


of  each;  and  to  collect  seeds  for 
future  planting.  Their  nature  work 
became  a  thing  of  interest  and  they 
were  exceedingly  eager  to  read  any¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  the  preparation 
of  soil  or  the  cultivation  of  plants. 

When  the  time  came  for  planting; 
they  entered  upon  their  work  with 
determination  to  win. 

In  September  I  visited  about  150 
gardens,  and  was  surprised  and 
much  gratified  at  the  results. 

Nearly  every  garden  showed  thought 
care,  and  persistent  effort;  while 
many  of  them  would  have  done 
credit  to  an  experienced  gardener. 

Some  of  the  children  in  the  primary 
grades  had  beautiful  little  gardens 
that  they  had  watched;  watered; 
and  weeded  with  great  care,  that 
the  flowers  and  vegetables  might 
be  vigorous  and  fresh  when  I 
visited  them.  Not  over  eight  per 
cent,  of  those  who  took  up  the 
work  made  a  partial  failure 
of  it.  And  these  had  learned  a 
valuable  lesson  by  the  effort,  and  are  on  the  list 
for  the  coming  year. 

In  October  the  promised  exhibition  was  held. 
All  the  details  were  discussed  freely  by  the 
children,  and  the  arrangement  and  execution 
were  outlined  largely  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
In  this  way  they  learned  how  to  select,  the 
number  of  each  variety,  and  approved  ways  of 
arranging  such  articles  as  they  had.  When  the 
day  of  the  exhibition  arrived,  nearly  every  one 
was  on  hand  with  his  exhibit.  The  varieties,  the 
quality  and  size,  and  the  arrangement  did  credit 
to  all  concerned.  Many  parents  and  citizens 
visited  the  rooms  during  the  day  and  were 
intensely  interested  in  the  results. 

The  home  gardening  aroused  so  much  interest 
and  enthusiasm  that  we  decided  to  extend  the 


idea  to  sewing,  cooking,  tool  work;  and  other 
industrial  lines  that  could  be  taken  up  at  home. 

As  the  teachers  and  pupils  were  very  much 
interested  to  have  this  done,  mothers’  meetings 
were  called,  at  which  we  explained  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  home  industrial  work  and  submitted 
suggestive  lists'of  subjects  from  which  they  might 
choose. 

In  January  an  exhibition  of  the  work  was  held; 
and  the  variety,  quality,  and  quantity  of  the 
work  surprised  even  those  who  had  been  closely 
identified  with  it.  As  only  the  variety  can  be 
suggested;  I  give  below  a  short  representative 
.list  of  articles:  White  bread,  brown  bread, 
biscuit,  rolls,  cup  cake,  muffins,  doughnuts,  sponge 
cake,  loaf  cake;  pies,  tarts;  salads;  gelatines, 
candies;  doll’s  table,-  bird  houses, 
bicycle  chain,  rolling  pin,  basket, 
gig-saw  frame,  brackets,  wheelbar¬ 
row;  bob-sleds;  single  sleds,  burnt 
frame;  sawhorse  and  saw,  chopping- 
block  and  axe,  match-boxes,  canoes, 
hoes,  rakes;  tray-cloths,  bead  collars, 
pen-wipers,  plain  and  embroidered 
doilies,  pin-cushions,  doll’s  quilt, 
doll’s  clothes,  flat-iron  cleaner,  dish- 
towels,  sewing  bag,  handkerchiefs, 
sofa  pillows,  mats,  Mexican  work, 
etc. 

Such  work  as  the  above;  when  it 
is  done  with  a  will,  is  educative, 
practical,  and  valuable.  It  encour¬ 
ages  parents  to  do  for  their  children 
some  of  the  things  that  their  parents 
did  for  them;  it  emphasizes  the 
value  of  home  and  home  influences ; 
and  it  also  brings  the  two  great 
forces  in  the  development  of  the 
child— the  home  and  the  school — 
into  close,  co-operative;  and  vital 

School  Children,  relation. 


Another  Home  Garden  Laid  Out  by  One  of  the  Georgetown 


A  Maple-Sugar  Party  in  a  New  York  School.  II 


By  Rose  R.  Archer,  New  York  City. 


mHE  teacher’s  collection  of  magazine  pictures 
representing  life  in  a  modern  maple-sugar 
camp  was  shown  and  explained  to  the 
children  individually. 

The  “country  picture,”  always  kept  on  one  of 
the  large  blackboards  of  the  class-room,  was 
changed  from  the  winter  scene  to  one  represent¬ 
ing  the  country  as  it  appears  during  the  early 
days  of  March.  This  picture  was  invaluable  in 
illustrating  the  “talk,”  for  in  the  picture  were 
‘‘woods,”  the  “fields,”  the  “roads,”  and  all  the 
things  which  would  be  mentioned  in  talking  of 
a  maple-sugar  camp,  and  which  must  be  pic¬ 
tured  for  the  children  who  have  never  seen  one 
in  reality.  The  day  of  the  party  the  children 
wore  yellow  wreaths  made  of  fringed  tissue  paper. 
Both  teachers  wore  wreaths  also,  and  the  thin, 
white  summer  dresses  which  they  donned  for 
the  occasion  were  effectively  trimmed  with  ro¬ 
settes  and  streamers  of  yellow  baby-ribbon. 

Program  of  Exercises. 

Fancy  Marching 
The  Bowing  Game 
Hymn  (Class) 

Greeting  to  the  Stm  (Class).  Song  (Gaynor  No.  41) 

Rain  Song  (Class).  “Pit  a  Pat.”  (Gaynor  No.  30) 
Afterward  as  Song  play  a  musical  selection,  by  “Kind- 


(  A  child  holding  doll  dressed  in  long  baby 

Sung  by  ■<  clothes.  The  child  sits  in  a  Kindergarten 
(  Chair  and  pretends  to  look  at  the  moon. 

Taken  from  “Song  Stories”  in  the  Patty  Hill  book 
page  54. 

Note. — Change  words  “children”  and  “people”  to 
baby  in  the  song. 

Note. — The  first  two  songs  sung  at  the  party  were 
learned  in  connection  with  the  talk  about  the  “rising  of 
the  sap,”  the  second  verse  of  the  first  song  refers  to  the 
opening  of  the  “leaf  buds, ’’which  makes  it  particularly 
appropriate. 

Note.— An  article  entitled  “Making  Maple  Sugar,” 
by  Max  Bennett  Thrasher,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
magazines  a  few  years  ago,  proved  very  helpful  in  planning 
the  party  and  explaining  sugar  making  to  the  children. 
The  article  will  probably  be  found  in  the  public  library, 
and  may  be  readily  identified  with  the  aid  of  “Poole’s 
Index.” 

Contest  Games. 

Two  sets  of  simple  outline  drawings  made  with 
white  chalk,  by  the  kindergartener,  on  the  floor  of 
the  playground  were  used  to  indicate  the  starting 
points  and  the  turning-points  used  in  the  contest 
games.  On  the  western  side  of  the  yard  two 
sugar  houses  were  drawn;  on  the  eastern,  two 
maple  trees.  (Each  drawing  did  not  exceed 
thirty  inches  in  length.) 

First  Race.— Two  boys  start  at  signal  from 


“SPRING-TIME  SONG.” 
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Spring  is  com -ing,  spring  is  here.  All  ye  ducks  and  geese  draw  near,  Come  and  join  us 


in  our  fol  -  ly,  Come  ye  waddlers  and  be  jol  -  ly, Quack, quack, quack, quack, quack! 
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run  -  ning  wa  -  ter. 

Now  we  shall  not 
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vant  nor  lack. 

ergarten  Orchestra”  and  piano. 

“Springtime  Song,”  sung  (with  piano  accompaniment), 
by  individual  child. 


Note. — The  song  was  then  played  by  the  Kindergar¬ 
ten  Orchestra,  assisted  by  the  teacher  presiding  at  the 
piano. 


r  1.  Transporting  the  Sap-pails. 


I  Who  Takes  the  Cake? 

Contest  Games  j  Frost  and  Spring 

I  4.  First  Snowshoe  Race. 

I  5.  Second  Snowshoe  Race. 
L  6.  Sap  or  Syrup? 


Note. — Use  small-size  “lard  pails”  for  the  “sap 
buckets”  in  these  contest  games,  as  pails  of  a  larger  sizg 
would  be  too  heavy  and  unmanageable. 

‘Moon  Seng”  (A  Lullaby) 


the  sugar  houses,”  run  across  yard,  and  each 
picks  up  a  tin  sap-bucket  (nearly  filled  with  water) 
which  they  find  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  tree, 
ihey  walk  back  slowly  to  the  sugar  house.  The 
one  who  arrives  first  without  spilling  any  of  the 
sap  wins. 

Race  for  Maple-Sugar  Cakes. girls  stand 
at  toot  of  maple-sugar  trees,  each  holding  a  cake 
ot  maple  sugar  (wrapped  in  paper)  in  her  hand. 
Iwo  girls  stand  at  door  of  ‘‘sugar  houses,”  and 
at  a  signal  race  to  opposite  side  of  yard,  and,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  maple-sugar  cake  from  the  children 
standing  there,  run  back  quickly  to  starting- 
place.  The  one  who  wins  “takes  the  cake.”' 
Ihe  one  who  loses  forfeits  her  maple  sugar 
Jo.ck  Frost  and  Spring. —Boy  dressed  in  Jack 
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Frost  costume  (of  fringed  white  glazed  cambric 
trimmed  with  silver  tinsel  used  at  a  Christmas 
party),  and  a  girl  dressed  in  Kile  green  and  white 
costume.  (The  white  tarlatan  dress  used  at  the 
valentine  party;  from  which  the  paper  hearts 
were  removed,  and  the  dress  then  trimmed  with 
smilax.)  Jack  Frost  tries  to  catch  Spring,  who 
carries  a  branch  of  maple  blossoms.  If  he  suc¬ 
ceeds,  Spring  must  give  him  the  maple  blossoms. 
Spring  was  given  the  advantage  of  the  start  in 
a  “go  as  you  please”  race  once  around  the  entire 
yard;  (this  would  have  been  impossible  if  we 
had  had  any  visitors),  and  a  convenient  “dodg¬ 
ing”  place  was  made  by  placing  an  old-fashioned 
long  kindergarten  table  in  the  center  of  the  yard. 
Spring’s  object  was  to  keep  Jack  Frost  at  such  a 
distance  that  she  could  successfully  make  a  run 
for  the  janitor’s  broom-closet  (which  for  the 
occasion  was  supposed  to  be  a  cave  in  the  woods) ; 
and  if  she  succeeded  in  entering  and  closing  the 
door.  Jack  Frost  was  defeated. 

Of  course  the  -  trash  basket”  races  were  too 
popular  to  be  omitted;  only  this  time  we  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  baskets  were  “snow-shoes.”  In 
the  fourth  race,  the  contesting  boys  wore  only 
one  “snow-shoe,”  and  they  had  to  race  from  the 
“sugar  houses”  to  the  “trees,”  each  carrying 
two  empty  sap -pails  to  see  who  could  reach  the 
maple  tree,”  deposit  the  tin  sap-pails,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  starting-place  first.  In  the  fifth  race 
the  boys  wore  two  snow-shoes  and  each  carried 
only  one  sap-pail  to  the  maple  tree,  depositing 
the  pail  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and  returning  to 
the  starting-place  (“sugar  house”). 

Two  little  girls,  each  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
“sugar  house,”  held  a  small  drinking-glass.  In 
one  glass  was  a  small  amount  of  water,  in  the 
other  a  small  amount  of  syrup.  Two  other  lit¬ 
tle  girls  were  stationed  at  the  maple  trees.  At 
a  signal  they  ran  across  the  yard  to  the  sugar 


houses.  The  child  who  was  ahead  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  going  to  the  house  where  the  little  girl 
held  the  glass  with  the  maple  syrup;  and  the 
other  child  had  to  go  to  the  other  house  and 
drink  the  water,  which  we  played  was  just  plain 
“sap.” 

After  the  exercises  were  over  the  children 
marched  into  the  class-room  and  were  served 
with  maple  syrup  and  crackers.  The  syrup  was 
poured  into  small  saucers  (borrowed  for  the  oc¬ 
casion),  and  was  eaten  with  the  “silver  party 
spoons.” 

When  the  children  went  home  they  took  the 
crepe-paper  baskets  filled  with  maple  sugar,  and 
each  child  was  given  a  few  of  the  blossoming 
branches  and  twigs.  Just  before  dismissal  the 
son  of  the  Grand  Street  florist  (before  mentioned) 
arrived  with  an  immense  bundle  of  pussy-willow 
branches  for  distribution  among  the  children. 
After  the  party  was  over  the  crepe-paper  decora¬ 
tions  and  the  tissue-paper  wreaths  were  placed 
in  a  box  and  put  away  for  future  use. 

The  Kindergarten  Orchestra  was  composed  of  the  little 
children  of  the  class,  who  played  on  toy  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  such  as  horns,  whistles,  drums,  flutes,  violins, 
guitars,  etc.  (They  sang  thru  the  wind  instruments^ 
instead  of  merely  blowing,  thereby  producing  a  very 
realistic  effect,  but  simply  imitated  the  characteristic 
motions  of  real  musicians  in  using  the  violins  and  guitars. ) 
All  the  children  kept  perfect  time  with  the  music,  played 
on  the  piano  by  the  assisting  kindergartner.  Preceding 
the  performance  there  was  a  regular  “tuning  up  period,’’ 
followed  by  the  usual  significant  silence.  One  child, 
using  a  toy  baton  and  imitating  the  arm  movements, 
etc.,  of  an  orchestra  leader,  conducted  with  much  en¬ 
thusiasm,  his  gestures  being  obeyed  by  the  children. 
The  leader  guided  entirely  by  the  piano  music,  as  to 
whether  he  should  direct  the  little  musicians  to  play 
loudly  or  softly,  quickly  or  slowly. 


Maple  Sugar  Making  Scene  on  Miss  Archer’s  Window-Sill. 


Constructive  Work  for  April 

By  Anna  J.  Linehan,  New  York. 


Grade  I. 

First  Week— Cutting  circles  or  squares  from 
colored  paper,  then  making  borders. 

Second  TfecA:.— Folding  gray  or  white  sheet  for 
booklet,  then  decorating  with  border  designed 
the  preceding  week. 

Third  IFeefc.— Cutting  forms  for  April  story, 
or  modeling  flower-pot  in  clay. 

Fourth  Week— Fainting  spring  flowers. 


Have  each  child  take  his  own  measurements  for 
the  cover  from  some  book  in  his  possession. 

Third  Week. — Finishing  book  cover. 

Fourth  Week. — Views  of  the  spring  landscape. 
Or,  painting  some  of  the  early  flowers. 


Grade  II. 

First  Week. — Review  the  twelve  colors,  and 
have  the  class  able  to  recognize  those  to  be  found 
in  the  spring  flowers  and  foliage. 

Second  Week. — Continuing  design  work  from 
diagram  in  February  Magazine. 

Third  Week. — Using  the  design  made  for  book¬ 
let  or  box  cover. 

Fourth  TFecA:.— Painting  little  views. 

Grade  III. 

First  Week. — Illustrative  drawing  of  some  of 
the  children’s  games. 

Second  Week. — Making  cover  for  some  book. 


Suggestion  for  an  April  Story,  First  Grade. 

Grade  IV. 

Making  sketches  of  flower  form  to  be  used  as 
design  on  tile;  such  as  tulip  or  any  of  the  early 
spring  flowers. 

Having  completed  a  satisfactory  drawing, 
have  the  class  make  an  oblong  tile  of  clay  of  the 
required  size.  On  this  tile  build  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  drawing.  When  the  clay  is  dry,  tint 
the  flower  and  leaves  in  their  natural  colors. 
The  tile  should  be  of  some  neutral  color  to  har¬ 
monize.  A  tile  four  and  a  half  by  seven  inches 
will  be  in  good  proportion. 

If  clay  is  not  used  in  the  school  a  large  drawing 
of  the  school-window,  or  one  softened  by  a  draw- 

curtain,  may  be  preferred. 
Have  one  or  two  potted 
plants  in  front  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  Avoid  detail,  but  have 
finished  drawing. 

Grade  V. 

Have  the  class  make  large 
drawing  of  basket  of  apples, 
oranges,  or  other  fruit. 

Have  the  class  work  on 
diagrams  for  letters,  getting 
ready  for  the  lettering  for 
programs  at  end  of  term. 
Patience  and  perseverance  are 
required  for  this,  but  satis¬ 
factory  results  are  sure  to 
follow  if  care  is  taken. 

Grade  VI. 

Let  the  class  study  grouping 
of  three  objects,  and  try  to  cul¬ 
tivate  their  individual  tastes 
in  this  matter.  Then  have 
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them  draw  from  the 
group  decided  to  be 
best. 

Have  collections 
made  of  single  letters 
used  as  decoration.  If 
the  plain,  black  letters 
have  been  studied  in 
the  lower  grade,  then 
variations  of  this  may 
be  taken  up.  Copying 
a  few  of  the  simplest 
examples  will  be  good 
practice. 

If  the  teacher  of  the 
second  grade  desires  to 
continue  the  design  be¬ 
gun  in  ^the  Fetouary 
works,  light  variations 
may  be' suggested,  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  pu¬ 
pils.  Abstract  design¬ 
ing,  as  a  rule,  will  not 
interest  the  younger 
children  as  much  as 
when  it  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  For  that  reason 
when  a  satisfactory  result  has  been  obtained, 
have  the  pupil,  apply  it  to  a  box  cover  or  some 
other  object. 

In  painting  the  little  views  suggested  for  the 
lower  grades,  a  soft  green  is  obtained  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  paper  with  a  wash  of 
blue,  then  covering  the  part 
that  is  to  be  the  earth  with 
a  wash  of  yellow. 

To  secure  intelligent  results 
the  teachers  will  discuss  the 
subject  with  the  class  before 
they  touch  brushes  or  crayons. 

If  the  school-house  is  so  hap¬ 
pily  situated  that  the  children 
can  view  a  stretch  of  country 
from  the  windows,  each  child 
will  make  his  picture  from 
what  he  sees.  If  the  building 
is  encompassed  by  stone 
walls,  the  lesson  can  be  from 
memory. 

A  pleasant  way  to  present  the  lesson  is  to  have 
the  teacher  quickly  sketch  a  number  of  oblongs 


on  the  board,  varying  in  dimensions  as  she  chooses. 
Then  call  on  different  pupils  to  tell  whether  they 
wish  more  sky  than  earth  in  their  picture,  or  if 
mountains  are  to  be  added,  or  if  it  is  to  consist 
of  part  land  and  water.  Then,  as  the  answers 
are  received  she  can  fill  in  the  oblongs  as  desired, 
working  with  the  side  of  the  crayon  to  expedite 
matters.  The  children  will  thus  get  the  spirit 
of  the  lesson  and  will  be  desirous  of  putting  on 
their  papers  the  thought  in  their  minds.  In 
this  way  it  is  the  pupil’s  own  design.  These 
sketches  should  be  erased  before  the  pupils  be¬ 
gin  their  work. 

Trees,  a  boat,  or  a  figure  cut  from  their  pose 
drawings,  may  be  added,  but  simplicity  is  greatly 
to  be  desired. 

In  the  third  grade  have  the  book  cover  made  of 
heavy  manila  paper.  Have  the  children  take 
time  with  their  measurements  to  get  these  cor¬ 
rect.  Then  let  them  test  them  before  cutting. 
The  problem  is  a  simple  one,  and  each  child 
should  get  it  correctly  done.  If  there  is  time  for 
a  name-plate,  each  child  can  decide  whether  he 
prefers  an  oblong,  circle,  etc.  Neat  and  accurate 
results  should  be  required  from  each  child. 

Dressing  Italian  Dolls. 

During  infancy,  yards  and  yards  of  linen  bands 
are  wrapped  around  the  Italian  baby.  When 
these  swathing  bands  are  taken  off,  girls  are 
dressed  in  garments  exact  counterparts  of  their 
mothers’,  differing  only  in  size:  and  the  boys 


sport  trousers  as  soon  as  they  can  walk. 

The  girl’s  costume  consists  of  a  shirred  white 
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linen  bodice,  with  full  sleeves, 
bright-colored  skirt,  a  large  apron 
of  many  and  varied  colors  covering 
the  front  of  her  skirt,  white  stock¬ 
ings,  black  shoes  with  red  heels,  and 
a  picturesque  head-dress  of  white 
linen  laid  in  folds  above  the  hair. 

For  the  little  boy  have  velvet  coat 
and  trousers,  white  stockings,  and 
roughly-made  sandals,  and  a  soft 
black  hat  with  a  band  of  green  and 
red  ribbon. 

The  patterns  are  given  to  fit  a 
five-inch  doll. 

The  bodice  may  be  cut  of  any  thin 
white  goods,  the  shoulders  laid  on  a  fold  of  the 
goods.  After  the  under-arm  seams  are  joined, 
gather  the  neck  to  fit  the  doll  and  gather  in  the 
bodice  at  the  waist  line  by  the  band  of  the 


skirt.  The  latter  may  consist  of 
two  pieces,  skirt  and  band,  made 
from  some  bright-colored  cloth. 

The  apron  should  be  of  bright 
color,  perhaps  green  with  gay 
bands  of  red,  yellow,  violet,  and 
green. 

The  boy’s  suit  could  be  of 
brown  velvet,  coat,  red  waistcoat, 
white  shirt,  and  yellow  trousers. 

The  waistcoat  may  be  cut  in  one 
piece  as  given  in  the  diagram, 
the  body  of  the  coat  in  one  piece, 
and  the  sleeves  added.  The 
trousers  may  be  cut  on  the 
double  of  the  cloth,  and  the  seams  joined. 
The  sandals  may  be  made  of  pieces  of 
enameled  leather  with  straps  of  the  same  to 
fasten  them  to  the  ankle. 
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Entertainment  for  May 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Iowa. 


May. 

May  is  here  and  days  are  long; 

Happy  hours  are  full  of  song. 

Birds  flit  gaily;  flowers  sweet 
Blossom  all  around  our  feet. 

Dandelions,  like  wee  suns  bright. 

Star  the  grass  in  morning  light. 
Fragrance  Ailing  all  the  air; 

Joy  and  sweetness  everywhere; 

Orchards  like  a  big  bouquet; 

0  who  would  not  love  the  May! 

A  May  Flower  Exercise. 

Enter  two  heralds  with  wands,  and  a  maid  of  honor. 
They  advance  to  the  center,  make  a  low  bow,  and  speak. 

First  Herald. — 

We  greet  you,  dear  children, 

We  greet  you  to-day. 

We  come  in  the  name 
Of  our  mistress,  the  May. 

Second  Herald. — 

She’s  coming  apace 

O’er  the  fresh  springing  grass; 

And  troops  of  flowers  follow 
Where  e’er  she  may  pass. 

Maid, of  Honor. — 

Then  hail  her  with  pleasure, 

The  bright,  joyous  May. 

With  blossoms  and  bird-songs 
She  comes  on  her  way. 

They  go  back  and  escort  in  the  May  Queen  and  her 
procession.  The  May  Queen  wears  a  wreath  of  flowers 
and  carries  a  flower-trimmed  scepter.  Her  procession 
consists  of  boys  and  girls  carrying  all  the  kinds  of  flowers 
that  blossom  in  May  that  you  can  get.  The  heralds  con¬ 
duct  the  May  Queen  to  a  throne  at  the  center  of  the  room. 
The  maid  of  honor  sits  on  a  stool  at  her  feet.  The  heralds 
stand  each  side  of  her,  and  those  carrying  flowers  group 
themselves  at  her  right  and  left.  Meanwhile  the  school 
has  been  singing  a  welcoming  song  to  the  tune  “Lullaby,” 
page  12  in  Modern  Music  Series,  First  Book,  by  Eleanor 
Smith. 

A  Welcome  to  May. 

Song  by  the  School. — 

Welcome,  welcome;  merry  May, 

With  your  train  of  fairest  flowers! 

Well  we  love  your  sunny  hours. 

Welcome  May,  0  welcome  May! 

0  welcome  May! 

Welcome;  welcome,  merry  May! 

Birds  are  singing,  bees  are  humming; 

All  are  joyous  at  thy  coming. 

Welcome  May,  0  welcome  May! 

0  welcome  May! 

Welcome,  welcome,  merry  May! 

All  thy  hours  are  full  of  pleasures; 

Ev’ry  day  brings  richer  treasures; 
Welcome  May,  0  welcome  May! 

0  welcome  May! 


May-Queen  (rising  and  bowing). — 

I  thank  you,  dear  friends,  for  your  kind  wel¬ 
come.  I  do  the  very  best  I  can  to  make  you 
happy,  and  it  makes  my  heart  glad  to  hear  you 
say  that  I  succeed.  I  have  brought  my  flowers 
to-day  and  I  want  to  introduce  them  to  you. 

Calls  each  flower  to  her  and  introduces  each  one  after 
this  fashion. 

This  flower  is  the  violet.  I  would  be  glad  to 
learn  if  you  know  where  it  grows  and  what  time 
it  blossoms  and  a  great  many  more  interesting 
things  that  might  be  told  about  it. 

Goes  on  introducing  each  flower.  It  would  be  a  fine 
exercise  to  have  some  child  rise  and  tell  about  each  flower 
that  is  introduced.  Try  to  interest  the  children  in  seeing 
how  many  kinds  of  flowers  they  can  find  for  this  exercise. 
At  the  close  of  this  part,  let  the  heralds  arrange  the  flower 
children  in  a  line  across  the  front  of  the  room  at  sufficient 
distance  from  the  throne  and  far  enough  apart  to  let  the 
children  march  thru  the  flower  line,  passing  back  of  the 
first  and  in  front  of  the  second  and  winding  in  and  out 
in  this  way. 

As  they  march,  let  them  sing  the  following  Maying  song 
to  the  old  German  tune  of  “Trot,  trot,  my  pony.” 

Maying  Song  by  the  School. 

0  come,  let’s  go  a-Maying; 

The  sky  is  clear  and  blue. 

The  birds  are  singing  gaily 
And  we’ll  go  singing,  too. 

The  fields  are  full  of  blossoms 
This  happy,  happy  day. 

0  come,  come,  come,  we’ll  gather  flow’rs; 

For  ’tis  the  month  of  May; 

O  come,  come,  come,  we’ll  gather  flow’rs  ,- 
For  ’tis  the  month  of  May. 

At  the  close  of  the  march  let  each  child  “gather”  a 
flower  and  escort  her  to  her  seat  while  the  heralds  escort 
the  May  Queen. 

Flower  Pieces. 

Apple  Blossoms. 

Apple  blossoms;  apple  blossoms; 

Sweetest  flowers  e’er  lifted  up. 

Offering  fragrance  to  the  children 
Out  of  every  pinky  cup. 

Every  breeze  their  sweetness  brings; 

Snowy  petals  downward  fall. 

Truly  apple  blossom  time 
Is  the  lovliest  time  of  all. 

Lilacs. 

The  lilacs  are  tossing  their  long  purple  plumes; 
The  bees  cluster  close  ’round  the  rich  fragrant 
blooms. 

Oh  happy  the  bees  are,  and  happy  am  I, 

When  lilac  buds  open  beneath  the  May  sky. 

May-Flowers. 

Wandering  thru  the  bare  woodland. 

Clad  all  in  Puritan  gray, 

Priscilla  the  Puritan  maiden 

Dreamed  of  the  hedgerows  of  May. 
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Dreamed  of  the  flowers  of  old  England; 

0  but  the  bleak  day  was  chill! 

Dreary  and  cold  was  the  forest; 

Cold  blew  the  wind  on  -the  hill. 

Homesick  and  sad  was  the  maiden. 

Eyes  scanned  the  ground  wistfully. 

-'Had  I  one  flower  for  May-day! 

Only  one  flower!”  sighed  she. 

Stooping  to  hide  the  quick  tear-drops, 

She  saw,  pink  and  white,  small  and  shy. 

Like  the  faces  of  children  held  upward 
The  May-flowers  were  growing  close  by. 

With  a  sob  she  knelt  suddenly  and  kissed  them 
And  a  fragrance  she  never  had  known 
Like  an  answer  of  love  floated  to  her, 

And  her  heartache  and  sorrow  were  flown. 

“Truly  this  desolate  country 
Hath  blossoms  e’en  sweeter  than  ours,” 

She  cried ;  and  with  eyes  bright  with  gladness 
She  brought  home  the  first-found  May-flow'ers. 

The  Pansies’  Ball. 

Sang  by  the  School. — 

(By  L.  L.  0.;  adapted  by  B,  E.  B.) 

Tune:  “Upidee.” 

The  pansies  gave  a  ball  one  night; 

Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la. 

The  fireflies  came  to  make  it  light; 

Tra  la  la  la  la. 

The  flow’rs  from  all  the  garden  round 
Came  tripping  up  without  a  sound. 

Chorus. — 

Tripping,  tripping,  come  and  go; 

To  and  fro,  to  and  fro. 

Tripping,  tripping,  to  and  fro. 

Pretty  flower  belles. 

The  crickets  played  a  merry  tune; 

Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la. 

The  dancers  found  their  places  soon; 

Tra  la  la  la  la. 

They  danced  from  night  till  dawn  of  day; 
Then  each  guest  softly  stole  away. 

Chorus. — 

Tripping,  tripping,  etc. 

The  party  ended  long  ago; 

Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la. 

But  still  the  flow’rs,  when  breezes  blow 
Tra  la  la  la; 

Go  nodding,  nodding,  one  and  all; 
Remembering  the  pansies’  ball. 

Chorus. — 

Nodding  as  the  breezes  blow; 

To  and  fro;  to  and  fro. 

Nodding  as  the  breezes  blow 
Pretty  flower  belles. 


Some  Rhymes  for  Bird  Day. 

May-Time  Cradles. 

Wonderful  cradles  are  hung  in  the  trees, 
Rocked  to  and  fro  by  the  soft  May-time  breeze. 
Woven  so  nicely  with  wonderful  art. 

Warmed  by  the  mother’s  own  fluttering  heart. 

Marvelous  treasures  within  them  are  found. 
Pearly-shelled  eggs,  smooth  and  perfect  and 
round. 

Soon  they’ll  be  birdies  and  warble  and  fly. 

Who  would  disturb  them?  Not  I,  no,  not  I. 

What  the  Birds  Say. 

High  in  the  tree-tops 
Swaying  and  swinging. 

Birdies  are  calling, 

Birdies  are  singing. 

What  are  they  saying? 

“This  is  the  nest-time. 

This  is  the  May- time; 

This  is  the  best  time. 

Robin’s  Sermon. 

Robin  in  the  branches 
While  the  rain  is  falling; 

“Cheer  up!  Cheer  up!  Cheer  up!” 
Wisely  he  is  calling. 

“Cheer  up.”  That’s  his  sermon. 

“Never  mind  the  weather.” 

Let  us  heed  his  message 
And  be  glad  together. 


For  the  Spring  Blackboard 
By  Bess  B.  Cleaveland,  Ohio. 


The  Wise  Old  Crow  and  the 

Scarecrow=Man 


By  Margaret  and  Clarence  Weed. 


One  tine  spring  morning  a  Wise  Old  Crow  led  his  flock  toward  Farmer 
Brown’s  cornfleld.  The  corn  was  just  coming  up  and  the  crows  were  eager 
to  pull  the  plants  and  eat  the  tender  kernels. 

.  In  the  middle  of  the  held  there  was  a  fine  Scarecrow -Man  put  there  by 
Farmer  Brown  to  keep  the  Crows  away.  It  looked  just  like  a  live  man, 
with  long  arms  and  long  legs  and  a  Jack-O-Lantern  head  on  which  was  a 
tall  hat. 

When  the  Wise  Old  Crow  flew  to  the  field  he  lit  right  in  front  of  the 
Scarecrow- Man,  and  sang  out: 

“Caw,  Caw,  Caw.  Who’s  afraid  of  a  Scarecrow-Man? 
Let  him  catch  me  if  he  can!  ” 

And  then  the  Wise  Old  Crow  was  surprised  to  hear  the  Scarecrow-Man 
sing  out : 

“  If  you  won’t  fly  I’ll  surely  try 
To  catch  you  and  hang  you  up  so  high.” 

But  the  Wise  Old  Crow  replied: 

“All  right,  you  fright,  if  you  won’t  bite. 

I’ll  run  away  with  all  my  might.” 
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At  that  the  Scarecrow- Man  started  after  the  Wise  Old  Crow  and  the 
Wise  Old  Crow  ran  away  as  fast  as  his  black  legs  could  carry  him.  He 
turned  this  way  and  that  way  about  the  field.  But  wherever  he  ran  the 
Scarecrow-Man  followed  after,  getting  nearer  and  nearer  every  minute. 

At  last  the  Scarecrow- Man  caught  up  with  the  Wise  Old  Crow  and 
grabbed  him  by  the  head  and  twisted  his  neck  till  he  was  dead.  Then  the 
Scarecrow-Man  went  back  to  the  place  where  Farmer  Brown  had  put  him 
and  stood  up  straight,  dangling  the  poor  dead  Wise  Old  Crow  from  his 
right  hand. 

We  know  this  is  a  true  story  because  the  other  day  when  we  were 
riding  by  Farmer  Brown’s  cornfield  we  saw  the  Scarecrow-Man,  and  sure 
enough  there  was  the  poor  dead  Wise  Old  Crow  dangling  from  his  right 
hand. 

But  the  other  crows  do  not  go  there  any  more. 


The  Story  of  a  Butterfly 

By  Margaret  and  Clarence  Weed. 

One  morning  in  early  summer,  a  beautiful  butterfly  flew  into  the 
garden.  She  was  black,  with  rows  of  blue  and  yellow  spots  along  the  out¬ 
side  of  each  wing. 

She  flew  around  the  garden  until  she  found  a  row  of  carrot  plants. 
These  were  what  she  had  been  looking  for.  Then  she  laid  an  egg  on 
one  of  the  pretty  leaves  and  flew  away  to  the  fields. 

The  egg  was  a  strange  looking  thing.  It  was  only  a  little  larger  than 
the  head  of  a  pin.  It  was  light  yellow  in  color. 
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About  a  week  after  the  egg  had  been  laid,  a  little  caterpillar  came 
out  of  the  shell.  It  hatched  from  the  butterfly’s  egg  just  as  a  little 
chicken  hatches  from  a  hen’s  egg.  This  tiny  caterpillar  was  black,  with 
one  white  band  near  the  front  end  of  its  body  and  another  near  the  hind 
end. 

The  caterpillar  knew  that  the  carrot  leaf  was  good  for  it  to  eat.  And 
so  it  began  to  gnaw  the  leaf  with  its  little  jaws.  It  kept  this  up  day  alter 
day  for  about  a  week. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  The  caterpillar  had  eaten  so  much 
that  it  was  too  large  for  the  skin  with  which  it  was  born.  So  it  stopped 
eating  for  a  day,  and  this  skin  cracked  open  and  the  caterpillar  crawled 
out  of  it.  And  behold  it  was  clothed  in  a  new  skin  that  had  been  formed 
beneath  the  old  one. 

After  resting  for  a  few  hours  after  thus  casting  its  skin,  or  molting,  the 
caterpillar  began  feeding  on  the  carrot  leaf  again.  And  it  fed  day  after 
day  for  about  ten  days.  Then  it  molted  again  and  came  out  in  a  new 
skin  larger  than  the  second  one. 

The  caterpillar  continued  to  eat  and  molt  and  grow  in  size  for  about 
six  weeks  from  the  time  it  hatched  from  the  egg.  It  was  then  a  full- 
grown  caterpillar. 

The  caterpillar  no  longer  needed  to  eat  the  carrot  leaves.  So  it  left  the 
plant  and  crawled  around  on  the  ground.  Soon  it  came  to  the  garden 
fence.  On  one  of  the  boards  it  spun  some  silken  threads  in  which  it 
fastened  its  feet,  and  it  also  spiln  a  loop  of  threads  to  hold  the  front  part 
of  its  body. 

Then  the  caterpillar  cast  off  its  skin  again.  But  this  time  when  the 
skin  dropped  away  it  no  longer  looked  like  a  caterpillar.  For  it  had 
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become  a  chrysalis — a  quiet  stage  during  which  the  caterpillar  changes 
into  a  butterfly. 

There  were  no  distinct  legs,  or  wings,  or  eyes,  and  there  was  no  mouth. 
So  the  insect  could  not  walk,  fly,  see  nor  eat.  But  inside  the  skin  the 
caterpillar  was  being  made  over  into  a  butterfly. 

Two  weeks  after  the  caterpillar  became  a  chrysalis  another  change 
took  place.  The  skin  of  the  chrysalis  broke  open  and  a  butterfly  came 
out.  At  first  its  wings  were  small  and  crumpled,  but  they  soon  expanded. 
Then  the  butterfly  looked  like  the  one  which  flew  into  the  garden  weeks 
before,  to  lay  the  egg. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  a  butterfly  should  have  such  a  life  story  ?  And 
would  you  not  like  to  see  the  caterpillar  go  through  these  changes  ?  You 
can  do  so  if  you  keep  one  of  the  caterpillars  in  a  box  and  give  it  fresh 
food  every  day. 


An  April  Day. 

Take  a  dozen  little  clouds 

And  a  little  patch  of  blue; 

Take  a  million  rain  drops 

As  many  sunbeams  too. 

Take  a  host  of  violets, 

A  wandering  little  breeze, 

Myriads  of  little  leaves 

Dancing  on  the  trees. 

Then  mix  them  well  together, 

In  the  very  quickest  way. 

Showers  and  sunshine,  birds  and  flowers. 

And  you’ll  have  an  April  day. 

—RACHEL  G.  SMITH. 


The  Primary  School 

Edited  by  Alice  E.  Reynolds,  New  Haven,  Conn.. 


Phonics  for  Grades  III  and  IV. 

DnURING  the  first  two  years  in  school  the 
phonic  exercises  aim  to  use  many  phono¬ 
grams,  to  teach  letter  sounds,  to  make 
mm)  liberal  additions  to  the  Reading  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  to  furnish  pupils  with  means  iDy  which 
they  can  work  out  unknown  words.  Drills  which 
accomplish  these  results  should  be  continued 
until  the  initial  work  has  been  thoroly  done. 
The  following  lessons  are  not  for  children  who 
need  practice  in  word-getting.  They  suggest 
exercises  for  classes  whose  habits  of  speech  need 
correction  and  cultivation. 


I.  To  Secure  Flexibility  of  all  the  Vocal  Organs. 

A.  Repeat  rapidly 

e,  a,  do  —  e,  a,  00  —  e,  a,  oo, 
oo,  u;  ow  —  do,  u,^w_—  oo;  u,  ow 
do,  ah;  dd,  oh;  oo,  oo;  oo,  e 

B.  Repeat  any  single  sound  in  a  whisper,  softly, 

louder,  loudly,  softly,  in  a  whisper. 

C.  Repeat  a  line  or  column  of  words,  similar  in 

sound ; 

all,  oil,  aisle,  owl,  old,  ale, 

at,  ate,  it;  eat,  feed 

D.  Say  distinctly:  ^ 

se,  se,  se 
sad,  sink,  seal 
se,  se,  se 
c 

II.  To  Secure  Correct  Pronunciation. 

A.  Practice  on  these  lists  containing  a  trouble¬ 
some  vowel  sound. 


ask 

root 

tube 

half 

room 

nude 

grass 

roost 

assume 

dance 

roof 

duty 

staff 

rood 

use 

path 

pool 

mute 

grasp 

moor 

tune 

last 

moose 

pure 

chant 

noose 

cube 

graft 

noodle 

jury 

B.  Practice  on  these  lists  containing  trouble¬ 
some  consonants: 


when 

this 

valve 

why 

these 

vapor 

where 

then 

velvet 

while 

there 

viking 

n^hich 

that 

volcano 

white 

them 

weave 

whistle 

those 

windmill 

whiff 

other 

woolen 

whist 

father 

wisdom 

whoa 

together 

walnut 

C.  Repeat 
pronounced : 

correctly  common 

words  often  mis- 

picture 

God 

company 

squirrel 

just 

geography 

draw 

again 

potato 

was 

said 

recognize 

dog 

coffee 

fortune 

D.  Print  long  words  by  syllable;  have  pupils 
pronounce  them.  Work  from  familiar  words  to 
unfamiliar  Fourth  Reader  words: 


e-las-tic 

va-ca-tion 

tel-e-phone 

sub-trac-tion 

dan-de-li-on 

dis-ap-point-ment 

med-i-cine 

pun-ish-ment 

ac-ci-dent 


con-fi-den-tial 

in-dif-fer-ent 

mil-i-tary 

in-sig-nif-i-cant 

re-spon-si-bil-i-ty 

ob-sti-nate 

ex-ul-ta-tion 

suc-ces-sor 

mys-te-ri-ous 


III.  To  Secure  Distinct  Enunciation. 


A.  Practice  on  such  lists  as  these: 


bent 

mass 

hid 

sent 

moss 

hit 

rent 

mess 

hill 

tent 

miss 

him 

dent 

muss 

hip 

vent 

his 

went 

string 

clutch 

draft 

tring 

lutch 

raft 

ring 

utch 

aft 

ing 

tch 

ft 

ng  ■ 

ch 

artist 

stoned 

romping 

post 

called 

singing 

guest 

remained 

writing 

arrest 

refused 

doing 

interest 

invited 

crying 

confessed 

concealed 

walking 

Did  you? 

It  is 

We  will 

Could  you? 

She  is 

Will  will 

Miist  you? 

He  is 

She  will 

Don’t  you? 

Here  is 

The  sea  will 

Would  you? 

There  is 

You  will 

Can’t  you? 

Where  is? 

It  will 

Won’t  you? 

Who  is? 

He  will 

Would  you? 

Which  is? 

They  will 

B.  Ask  children  to  bring  in  lists  of  short  words. 
See  how  many  can  pronounce  them  so 
that  the  teacher  can  write  them  on  the 
board. 

C.  Practice  on  alliterative  sentences: 

Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  pepper. 
In  the  summer  season  soft  was  the  sun. 

Fly  from  field  to  -fen. 

Many  men  of  many  minds. 

She  sells  seashells. 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands. 
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iV.  To  Secure  Expressive  Reading. 

A.  Notice  that  single  words  can  express  thought: 


sad  jolly 

huge  tiny 

enormous  wee 

calm  titter 

pop  swish 


B.  Sentences  from  the  school  readers  may  be 
used  for  drill: 

Look!  look!  See  all  the  pretty  colors. 

I  love  the  flag. 

How  pretty  she  is ! 

Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is  now! 

“You  shall  not  have  it,”  said  Albert. 

“I  will  have  it,”  said  Rose. 

0  Frank,  Frank,  get  up  and  see  the  snow. 

“Not  I,”  said  the  little  mouse,  “I  am  too  iit- 


Please  give  it  to  me,  Grace. 

Hark!  hear  the  firebell. 

Poor  little  dog,  does  the  thorn  make  you  lame? 

0  Duck  Luck,  the  sky  is  falling! 

No  flowers,  no  food,  no  little  girl!  Nothing 
but  gold. 

0  mother!  mother!  Farmer  Brown  says  he 
must  cut  the  grain  himself  to-morrow. 

Good  Jack!  good  old  fellow! 

Don’t  be  afraid;  don’t  cry,  I  am  here. 

“Oho,”  he  cried,  “who  cares  for  the  wolf?” 

Dear  nie!  dear  me!  That  isn’t  a  good  cent. 

The  winter  was  cold — so  cold. 

Are  you  not  ashamed  to  load  him  so  heavily? 

See  how  tired  he  is! 

“Ha!  ha!”  they  laughed.  “Here  come  two 
fools.” 

Nonsense,  nonsense,  nonsense!  Run  into  the 
house  this  minute. 
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English  Composition  in  the  Grammar 

Grades.  IX. 

By  Harriet  E.  Peet,  Chicago. 


Suggestions  for  April  Work. 

T'"^HE  following  outline  of  work  is  adapted 
to  short  daily  themes  for  fifth  and  sixth 
year  pupils.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
J  grade  teachers  will  find  the  outline  use¬ 
ful  if  they  substitute  more  difficult  poems  for 
the  most  childish  ones,  and  if  they  require  a 
search  of  natural  histories  for  the  work  from 
the  imagination. 

The  work  begins  with  the  study  of  some  poems 
which  every  child  should  know.  This  is  followed 
by  compositions  from  experience,  stories  from 
the  imagination,  and  by  directions  for  original 
work  in  verse.  The  poems  studied  can  be  copied 
from,  the  blackboard  by  the  children,  or  type¬ 
written  copies  given  to  them.  The  work  in 
poetics  should  be  preceded  by  the  memorizing  of 
some  good  poem  in  simple  rhythm,  so  that  the 
children  will  have  a  feeling  for  rhythm  in  mind. 
Much  form  work,  the  knowledge  of  paragraph¬ 
ing,  sentence-forming,  the  choosing  of  right  words, 
and  grammatical  structure,  can  be  worked  in  with 
the  class  criticism  of  the  two  or  three  composi¬ 
tions  put  upon  the  blackboard  daily.  This  will 
be  found  very  helpful,  for  those  things,  which 
children  usually  learn  as  abstractions,  will  have 
practical,  and  therefore  vital,  interest  to  them. 
The  work  should  have  for  its  strongest  motive 
of  course,  the  desire  to  bring  the  children  into  a 
humane  relation  with  our  birds. 

I.  A  Study  of  Some  Bird  Poems. 

The  poems  are  to  be  read,  questions  asked 
which  bring  out  the  thought  and,  where  possible, 
an  incident  told  to  further  interest.  In  the  criti¬ 
cal  comment  upon  the  poems  which  the  children 
are  to  write,  the  teacher  is  to  seek  an  honest 
expression  from  the  children,  and  therefore 
originality  and  individuality.  The  papers  are 
to  be  short 'and  to  the  point.  After  writing, 
the  members  of  the  class  are  to  read  their  papers 
and  comment  upon  each  other’s  work.  While 
most  of  the  class  are  busy  with  this,  one  or  two 
members  are  to  put  their  work  upon  ths  black¬ 
board,  in  order  to  submit  their  compositions  to 
more  vigorous  criticism  than  can  be  given  to 
the  oral  work. 

The  O’ Lincoln  Family. 

By  WiLsox  Flagg. 

(The  bobolink  or  rice-bird  builds  its  nest  in  the  reeds  of  a 
swamp.  The  male,  which  is  a  little  smaller  than  a  robin, 
is  coal-black  with  a  breast  and  patches  of  white.  The 
female  is  a  drabbish  brown.) 

A  flock  of  merry  singing-birds  were  sporting  in  the  grove; 
Some  were  warbling  cheerily,  and  some  were  making  love: 
There  were  Bobolincon,  Wadolincon,  Winterseeble,  Con- 
quedle — 

A  livelier  set  was  never  led  by  tabor,  pipe,  or  fiddle — 


Crying,  “Phew,  shew,  Wadolincon,  see,  see,  Bobolincon, 
Down  among  the  tickletops,  hiding  in  the  buttercups! 

I  know  the  saucy  chap,  I  see  his  shining  cap 
Bobbing  in  the  clover  there — see,  see,  see!” 

Up  flies  Bobolincon,  |)erching  on  an  apple-tree. 

Startled  by  his  rival’s  song,  quickened  by  his  raillery; 

Soon  he  spies  the  rogue  afloat,  curvetting  in  the  air. 

And  merrily  he  turns  about,  and  warns  him  to  beware! 
“‘Tis  you  that  would  a-wooing  go,  down  among  the 
rushes  0! 

But  wait  a  week,  till  flowers  are  cheery — wait  a  week,  and 
ere  you  marry. 

Be  sure  of  a  house  wherein  to  tarry! 

Wadolink,  Whiskodink,  Tom  Denny,  wait,  wait,  wait!” 

Every  one’s  a  funny  fellow;  every  one’s  a  little  mellow; 
Follow,  follow,  follov/,  follow,  o’er  the  hill  and  in  the 
hollow! 

Merrily,  merrily,  there  they  hie;  now  they  rise  and  now 
they  fly; 

They  cross  and  turn,  and  in  and  out,  and  down  in  the 
middle,  and  wheel  about — 

With  a  “Phew,  shew,  Wadolincon!  listen  to  me,  Bobo¬ 
lincon! — 

Happy’s  the  wooing  that’s  speedily  doing,  that’s  speedily 
doing. 

That’s  merry  and  over  with  the  bloom  of  the  clover! 
Bobolincon,  Wadolincon,  Winterseeble,  follow,  follow, 
follow  me! 

This  poem  is  to  be  read  rapidly  and  with  spirit, 
so  as  to  bring  out  its  humor  and  the  bird-like 
sauciness  and  freedom.  Such  questions  as  these 
may  be  asked;  What  is  the  poem  about?  What 
is  the  story?  The  scene?  The  characters?  What 
kind  of  a  poem  is  it?  What  do  you  like  about  it? 
The  teacher  is  to  give  such  directions  for  writing 
as  the  following: 

(1)  Write  a  poem  telling  what  the  poem  is 
about  and  why  you  like  it.  Make  it  complete. 
Or  (2)  write  a  paper  comparing  this  poem  with 
“Robert  of  Lincoln”  or  with  some  other  bird 
poem  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

Criticise  your  paper  from  these  two  stand¬ 
points.  Re-read  the  poem  and  see  whether  you 
have  judged  it  rightly.  Read  your  paper  and 
see  if  you  have  said  clearly  just  what  you  meant 
to  say.  In  other  words  see  if  your  paper  tells 
the  truth. 

Home  Thoughts  From  Abroad. 

By  Robert  Browning. 

(The  English  poet,  Robert  Browning,  spent  many  years 
in  Italy,  to  which  country  he  went  for  his  wife’s  health. 
They  were  happy  years,  for  she  was  well,  but  every  one 
feels  a  touch  of  homesickness  at  times.  We  can  under¬ 
stand  the  poet’s  longing  as  it  is  expressed  in  this  poem.) 
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I. 

“Oh,  to  be  in  England  now  that  April’s  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England  sees,  some  morning  un¬ 
aware 

The  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  Qn  the  orchard  bough 
In  England — now! 

IL 

“And  after  April,  when  May  follows. 

And  the  white-throat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows! 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dew-drops — at  the  b.ent  spray’s  edge — 
That’s  the  wise  thrush;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture! 

And  tho  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew. 

All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children’s  dower. 

Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower!” 

Chaffinch. — A  bird  belonging  to  the  finch  family,  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  sweet  note. 

Bole. — The  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Brushwood  sheaf. — A  thicket  of  stalks. 

The  teacher  tells  the  children  something  about 
Robert  Browning  and  Mrs.  Browning,  reads  the 
poem,  and  then  gets  the  children  to  discuss  the 
poem  by  answering  questions  similar  to  these: 
What  thoughts  of  England  brought  the  feeling 
of  homesickness  to  the  poet?  What  in  your 
opinion  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  he  had 
in  mind?  What  are  your  favorite  lines  in  the 
poem?  What  in  general  do  you  like  about  the 
poem? 

Teacher’s  directions  to  pupil. — Write  a  paper 
(1)  describing  an  English  country  scene  in  April; 
or  (2)  one  describing  this  poem  so  that  some  one 
who  had  never  read  the  poem  would  become 
interested  in  it  and  wish  to. 

Read  your  papers  thru,  criticising  both  what 
you  have  said,  and  how  you  have  said  it.  Have 
you  made  your  papers  complete  and  interesting? 
Do  they  give  a  real  picture? 

The  Sparrow’s  Nest. 

By  William  Wordsworth. 

(The  poet,  William  Wordsworth,  had  a  very  tender¬ 
hearted  little  sister  with  whom  ho  often  played  when  a 
boy.  When  she  grew  to  womanhood  she  made  her 
home  with  hifii  and  devoted  herself  to  him  and  his  chil¬ 
dren.  She  was  a  sympathetic  friend  and  a  very  good 
companion,  as  well  as  a  very  cu  tured,  higb-minded 
woman.  The  scene  of  this  poem  was  a  garden  near  his 
father’s  house  in  Cockermouth,  England.  I'ne  town  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  lake  district  and  the  garden  commanded 
a  fine  view  of  a  river  and  a  castle  The  garden  was  a 
favorite  playground  for  the  children.  The  terrace-wall 
was  covered  with  closely  clipped  privet  and  roses,  which 
gave  shelter  to  birds  that  built  their  nests  there.) 

Behold,  within  the  leafy  shade, 

Those  bright  blue  eggs  together  laid! 

On  me  the  chance  discovered  sight 
Cileamed  like  a  vision  of  delight. 

I  started — seeming  to  espy 
The  home  and  sheltered  bed, 

The  Sparrow’s  dwelling,  which,  hard  by 
My  father’s  house,  in  wet  or  dry 
My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  visited. 


She  looked  at  it  and  seemed  to  fear  it; 
Dreading,  tho  wishing,  to  be  near  it. 

Such  heart  was  in  her,  being  then 
A  little  Prattler  among  men. 

The  Blessing  of  my  later  years 
Was  with  me  when  a  boy: 

She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears; 

And  humble  cares,  and  delicate  fears; 

A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears; 

And  love,  and  thought,  and  joy. 

Directions:  Tell  the  story  of  the  poem.  What 
feeling  did  the  little  girl  have  toward  the  spar¬ 
row’s  eggs?  What  was  her  influence  over  her 
brother?  What  do  you  like  about  the  poem? 
Write  a  short  paper  telling  what  the  poem  is 
about  and  what  you  like  about  it. 

Other  bird  poems  which  may  be  treated  in 
similar  ways  to  those  above:  i‘The  Sandpiper,” 
by  Alice  Thaxton;  i‘The  Skylark,”  William 
Wordsworth,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley;  ‘‘The  Whip- 
poor-will,”  “The  Ruby-Crowned  Kinglet,”  Henry 
Van  Dyke;  “The  Stormy  Petrel,”  Barry  Corn¬ 
wall. 

II.  Compositions  From  Experience. 

As  occasions  arise  the  children, may  write  their 
own  experiences  or  observations  of  pigeons, 
robins;  sparrows;  jay-birds,  king-fishers,  or  if 
they  have  access  to  the  country,  the  wood  birds. 

III.  Compositions  From  the  Imagination. 

Directions  to  pupil:  Write  (1)  an  account  of 
the  experiences  that  might  occur  to  a  wild  duck 
as  it  migrated  in  the  spring  from  the  South  to 
its  breeding-place  in  the  marshes  and  lake  regions 
of  Canada.  Use  your  geographies  to  help  you. 
Imagine  that  you  yourself  are  one  of  the  birds, 
and  write  about  all  that  you  might  see,  the  traps 
and  hunters  you  escape,  and  all  that  you  might 
do.  (2)  Tell  the  story  of  an  imaginary  adven¬ 
ture  between  a  woodpecker  and  a  squiiTel,  in 
which  the  woodpecker  tries  to  get  a  hole  in  a 
hollow  tree  from  a  squirrel  for  his  nest.  (3)  Tell 
how  a  young  robin  which  has  fallen  from  its  nest 
is  rescued.  Or  (4)  tell  how  a  father  and  mother- 
bird  taught  their  young  ones  to  fly. 

The  reading  cf  “Mother  Partridge’s  Adventure 
with  a  Fox”  and  “Redruff  Winning  His  Bride,” 
from  Erne3  Thompson-Seton’s  story  of  “Red¬ 
ruff”  in  “Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,”  will 
stimulate  the  children  to  write  imaginary  ad¬ 
ventures  in  bird  land. 

IV.  Original  Bird  Poems. 

Directions  to  pupil :  Mark  the  meter  and  notice 
the  rhyme  of  these  verses. 

The  Cuckoo. 

0  blithe  new-comer!  I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice: 

0  cuckoo!  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 

Or  but  a  wandering  Voice? 

The  Linnet. 

Amid  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees 

That  twinkle  in  the  gusty  breeze, 

There!  see  the  flutter  of  his  wings. 

And  listen  to  the  song  he  sings. 
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Add  two  lines  to  each  of  these  half  verse^ 
seeing  that  alternate  lines  rhyme  and  that  ^^^^h 
new  line  has  the  same  nmmber  of  accents  as  that 
with  which  it  rhymes. 

Sweet  bird!  thy  bower  is  ever  green 
Thy  sky  is  ever  clear; 

The  Caged  Bird. 

She  sings  her  brief  unlistened  songs, 

Her  dreams  of  bird-life  wild  and  free. 

High  at  the  window  in  her  cage 

The  old  canary  flits  and  sings. 

The  Sandpiper. 

I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along 
Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry 

The  Hummingbird. 

A  flash  of  harmless  lightning 
A  mist  of  rainbow  dyes, 

Write  a  poem  about  bird  life.  See  first  that 
you  have  something  worth  saying,  and  then  see 
that  your  rhyme  and  meter  are  right.  The 
following  titles  may  be  somewhat  helpful  to 
you  in  finding  your  own:  The  First  Robin, 
The  Cradle  in  the  Elm  Tree,  The  Bird’s 
Lullaby,  Above  the  Clouds,  Winging  the 
Depths  of  the  Air,  The  Mother  Bird,  Skimming 
Swallows,  The  Eagle’s  Nest,  Protecting  Her 
Young. 


May-Time  Selections  from  Robert  Browning. 

The  primary  room  is  not  the  place  to  teach 
children  biographies  and  formally  called  litera¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  places  to  give  them 
an  interest  in  literature.  If  they  learn  when 
they  are  in  the  lower  grades  to  love  a  poet’s 
name,  they  will  have  an  entirely  different  feeling 
toward  his  poems  when  they  come  upon  them. 
The  way  will  be  all  made  for  them  to  understand 
them  and  love  them. 

May  7  is  Robert  Browning’s  birthday.  Would 
it  not  be  wise  to  put  his  name  upon  the  blackboard 
on  that  day  and  tell 
the  children  about 
him  and  have  the 
children  learn  a  few 
lines  from  his  poems? 

What  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  chil¬ 
dren  than  the  song 
from"  PippaPasses”? 

And  what  story 
could  be  prettier  to 
tell  to  primary  chil¬ 
dren  than  this  story 
of  Pippa  who  was 
only  a  little  girl,  but 
made  all  she  passed 
happier  and  better 
and  wrought  good , 
that  she  did  not 
dream  of,  simply  by 
her  happy  singing? 


Song  From  “Pippa  Passes.” 

By  Robert  Browning. 

The  year’s  at  the  spring, 

And  day’s  at  the  morn; 

Morning’s  at  seven; 

The  hill-side’s  dew-pearled; 

The  lark’s  on  the  wing; 

The  snail’s  on  the  thorn; 

God’s  in  His  heaven — 

All’s  right  with  the  world. 

How  Browning  Describes  a  Bird. 

That’s  the  wise  thrush:  he  sings  each  song 
twice  over 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture! 

A  Concert  Recitation  for  Memorial  Day. 

In  many  localities  the  school  children  assemble  at  the' 
school-house  and  march  out  with  the  procession,  each 
bearing  flowers  to  place  on  the  soldiers’  graves.  If  this 
is  not  your  custom,  try  to  inspire  your  children  with  the 
meaning  and  value  of  Memorial  Day,  so  that  if  they  do 
not  go  as  a  school,  they  will  want  to  go  as  individuals  to 
honor  our  soldier  dead  by  strewing  their  graves  with 
flowers. 

On  Memorial  Day. 

Softly,  go  softly,  while  muffled  drums  beat. 
Laden  with  beautiful  blossoms  so  sweet. 

Softly,  go  softly  to  each  soldier’s  grave; 

Lay  our  flowers  down  where  the  pretty  flags  wave. 
Under  the  colors  they  loved  and  defended 
Lie  our  brave  heroes,  their  last  battle  ended. 
Softly,  place  softly,  our  flowers  above  them. 

So  may  we  show  that  we  honor  and  love  them. 


If  you  and  I — just  you  and  I — 
Should  laugh  instead  of  worry; 

If  we  should  grow — just  you  and  I — 
Kinder  and  lighter  hearted. 

Perhaps  in  some  near  by  and  by, 

A  good  time  might  be  started; 

Then  what  a  happy  time  ’twould  be. 
For  you  and  me,  for  you  and  me. 

-Selected. 


The  Alder  Catkins  in  April. 


History  and  Civics-Fifth  to  Seventh  Years 

By  Flora  Helm  Krause,  Chicago 


Public  Care  of  the  Blind. 

T  is  conceded  in  this  country  that  the  blind 
have  the  same  right  to  education  that 
the  normal  person  has. 

Therefore  their  instruction  is  made  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system.  They  have 
separate  buildings,  teachers,  and  methods,  be¬ 
cause  they  require  it.  In  olden  days  no  one 
thought  otherwise  than  that  the  blind  had  to  be 
dependent  on  others  for  support.  Now  the  im¬ 
pression  thruout  the  civilized  world  is  that  they 
can  and  ought  to  be  self-supporting. 

The  general  aim  is  to  give  blind  children  the 
same  instruction  as  is  given  in  the  other  schools; 
to  teach  them  music  especially,  and  to  train  them 
to  some  handicraft  they  are  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing.  One  craft  taught  the  blind  is 

Weaving. 

They  perform  the  mechanical  part  of  this  work 
the  same  as  a  normal  person  using  the  ordinary 
loom.  The  way  they  get  the  colors  and  de¬ 
signs  of  scroll-work,  leaves,  fruit,  flowers,  stars, 
and  cross-bars,  is  as  follows: 

The  threads  of  wool  and  cotton  are  all  placed 
convenient  to  use  in  a  certain  order,  as  white, 
crimson,  blue,  yellow,  and  brown,  and  this  order 
never  varies. 

The  blind  worker  always  knows,  then;  what 
color  he  is  using,  from  the  order  in  which  he 
selected  the  thread. 

Convenient  to  his  hand  is  placed  a  square  of 
smooth,  thin  deal  on  which  is  traced  the  pattern 
of  his  article  in  nails  with  heads.  Each  nail 
in  the  pattern  indicates  by  the  shape  of  its  head 
the  color  to  be  used.  As  0  stands  for  red,  A  for 
white,  □  for  blue,  for  brown,  X  for  green,  etc. 

Or,  the  required  pattern  may  be  indicated  to 
him  by  embossed  letters  or  figures  on  paper — 
which  is  to  him  a  written  description. 

Other  Occupations. 

Other  crafts  are  sewing,  knitting,  embroidery; 
lace-making,  basket-weaving,  weaving  cane-bot¬ 
toms  for  chairs,  broom-making,  mattress-making; 
etc. 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  for 
the  Blind  have  made  a  record  of  the  various 
occupations  of  the  blind  after  they  leave  school. 
This  record  shows  that  many  become  officers 
and  teachers  in  blind  schools — some  also  in  other 
schools  and  colleges — ministers,  authors,  various 
craftsmen,  tradesmen,  and  farmers. 

Of  course  the  majority  follow  some  line  of 
music  for  a  livelihood,  and  almost  every  occu¬ 
pation  has  some  blind  in  its  practice. 

Hi  * 

In  1829,  the  first  American  institution  created 
for  the  blind  was  the  Perkin’s  Institution  at 
Boston. 

The  second  one  was  the  New  York  Institution; 
founded  in  1831.  The  superintendent  of  this 
institution  is  the  Mr.  Wait  who  invented  the 
New  York  Point  System  referred  to  later. 


The  Pennsylvania  Institution  of  Philadelphia 
is  another  famous  one. 

There  is  an  American  Association  of  Blind 
Instructors  which  meets  biennially.  It  consists 
of  representatives  from  the  blind  institutions 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  they  discuss 
methods  and  ways  for  best  instructing  the  blind. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  supported  partly 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  is  partly  under 
its  control.  Nearly  all  the  printing  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  is  done  here. 

It  both  sells  and  gives  away  its  publications; 
so  it  is  self-supporting  and  also  charitable. 

School  Methods. 

Large  cities  like  New  York,  Boston;  and  Chi¬ 
cago  have  schools  for  the  blind  as  a  part  of  the 
city  school  system. 

These,  like  the  rest  of  the  schools;  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  State  tax. 

There  are,  besides  these;  two  or  three  large 
institutions  to  which  the  blind  outside  the  large 
cities  may  go.  These  are  also  a  part  of  the 
State  school  system. 

At  recess  time  the  little  attendants  play  and 
romp  very  much  as  normal  children;  in  such 
games  as  jump-rope  and  leap-frog.  The  gym¬ 
nasium  exercises  and  calisthenics  are  always 
important  elements  in  these  institutions. 

Reading,  as  before  suggested,  is  by  the  point 
system. 

Writing  is  produced  by  a  stencil  upon  stiff 
paper  especially  prepared  for  this  purpose.  The 
writer  makes  little  indentations  from  right  to 
left  on  the  back  of  the  paper.  When  the  paper 
is  turned  over,  these  little  indentations  are  the 
points  which  mean  to  the  blind  person’s  Angers 
what  printed  letters  do  to  the  eye  of  the  normal. 

In  other  words,  what  the  blind  have  written 
on  the  paper  can  he  read  by  the  blind.  The  type¬ 
writer  is  also  much  used  for  writing.  And  a 
third  process  consists  in  writing  with  a  pencil 
on  a  grooved  sheet  of  cardboard  or  aluminum. 

Geography  is  taught  by  relief-maps,  generally 
made  of  wood,  some  of  paper  with  the  relief 
parts  embossed. 

Coast-lines  are  raised  above  the  water;  rivers 
are  depressed;  mountains  are  elevations;  tacks 
or  screws,  with  varying  shapes  and  sizes  are 
cities. 

Then  there  are  maps  which  can  be  taken  apart 
— each  part  representing  by  shape  and  relief 
the  particulars  of  a  section.  State,  county,  or 
town. 

The  globes  have  longitude  and  latitude  lines 
in  brass  bands. 

Arithmetic  is  taught  principally  as  mental. 
But  long  problems  are  worked  by  means  of  lit¬ 
tle  cubes  which  have  on  them  a  raised  charac¬ 
ter  or  point,  which  stands  for  a  number.  These 
cubes  are  adjusted  in  a  frame  or  slate  of  metal 
with  holes  in  a  way  to  indicate  the  relationship 
of  their  numbers  in  a  problem  the  same  as  we 
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arrange  figures  in  certain  positions  in  a  problem 
to  indicate  work  and  results. 

Music  is,  of  course,  a  most  important  study. 
It  is  taught  thru  the  ear  and  by  the  point  system. 

And  most  important  of  all  in  the  school  course 
is  the  construction,  manual,  and  craft  work. 

The  Blind  in  History  and  Literature. 

Homer  was  the  first  great  blind  person  history 
gives  us.  As  harpist  and  poet  his  strains  of 
rhythm  and  poesy  reverberate  down  the  ages. 
Sad  indeed  was  the  lot  of  the  blind  in  ancient  days 
unless  they  had  genius  like  Homer’s  to  compen¬ 
sate. 

The  blind  seem  naturally  to  have  been  the 
musicians  both  for  the  people  and  for  royalty. 
A  tablet  from  the  tomb  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
ruler  represents  eight  blind  musicians  who  are 
apparently  the  professional  entertainers  of  his 
Majesty. 

The  earliest  asylum  for  the  blind  was^  in  Paris, 
1254.  It  was  founded,  so  says  tradition,  as  a 
refuge  for  several  hundred  knights  whose  eyes 
had  been  put  out  by  the  Saracens  when  they 
were  fighting  in  the  Crusades. 

But  whether  that  is  true  or  not;  it  became  a 
shelter  for  blind  men  and  women.  These  in¬ 
mates  were  required  to  help  support  the  insti¬ 
tution  by  contributions  obtained  by  begging  on 
the  streets  and  at  church  doors. 

The  genius  of  Milton;  the  blind  poet,  stands 
like  that  of  Homer  as  a  great  milestone  in  the 
onward  procession  of  the  ages.  He  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

In  the  eighteenth  century;  Nicholas  Saunder- 
son,  blind  from  birth,  was  a  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  Cambridge,  England.  He  invented 
an  arithmetic  slate  for  the  blind  and  wrote 
learned  treatises  on  mathematics. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  also,  lived  Francis 
Huber,  a  blind  naturalist.  He  made  a  special 
study  of  bees — a  study  about  which  very  lit¬ 
tle  was  known  then.  He  established  the  most 
interesting  facts  concerning  their  habits,  as,  that 
bees  use  their  antennae  to  recognize  with  and  to 
talk  with;  why  bees  swarm;  how  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  cells  influence  the  shape  of  the 
bees;  how  their  larvae  spin  silk;  how  the  hives 
are  ventilated  by  the  motion  of  their  wings;  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  other  interesting  scien¬ 
tific  data  which  one  can  with  difficulty  imagine 
a  seeing  man  discovering. 

Another  blind  expert  of  the  same  period  was 
John  Metcalf,  an  English  road-maker.  He  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  roads  and  bridges,  which 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  wear  better  than  those 
made  at  the  same  time  by  his  competitors,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  him  by  one  more  sense. 

John  Stanley,  also  of  the  same  century,  was 
an  English  composer  of  music.  The  biography 
of  him  reports  that,  -‘as  a  composer,  few  could 
equal  him;  while,  as  a  performer,  he  had  per¬ 
haps  no  superior.” 

The  great  German  musical  composer  and  per¬ 
former  George  Frederick  Handel,  may  come  in 
our  list  also. 


He  belongs  to  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
became  blind  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
but  continued  to  perform  the  accompaniments 
to  his  own  compositions  after  he  became  blind. 
His  great  work  was  -‘The  Messiah.” 

Blind  Tom  was  an  American  negro  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  whose  powers  to  per¬ 
form  on  the  piano  were  so  great,  considering  his 
other  deficiencies  as  to  intellect,  education,  and 
general  development,  that  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  explain  them. 

In  1771,  Valentine  Haiiy;  a  Frenchman;  de¬ 
termined  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  educating 
the  blind.  He  invented  the  idea  of  raised  type 
for  the  blind  to  read  by. 

To  conceive  this,  to  perfect  it,  to  have  it  ac¬ 
cepted  by  authority,  and  to  have  it  put  into 
practice  as  an  educational  scheme  for  this  class  of 
unfortunates  required  twenty  years  of  unremit¬ 
ting  struggle  against  obstacles  arising  from  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  private  life  and  from  the  cold  and 
critical  attitude  of  the  public. 

This  noble  philanthropist  leaves  a  grander 
appeal  for  the  loving  memory  of  posterity  than 
his  invention,  in  the  record  of  his  efforts  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  institution  to  be  supported  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  Tho 
this  institution  passed  thru  many  failures,  it 
seemed  destined  to  be  repeatedly  reborn.  It 
is  now  the  leading  school  for  blind  in  France. 
It  is  called  the  Institution  des  Jeunes  Avenglis. 

The  raised  type  of  Haiiy  gave  rise  to  many 
other  forms  of  print  by  different  inventors. 

In  1809  Louis  Braille  invented  the  ‘‘point 
system.”  This  is  a  system  by  which  the  blind 
are  taught  to  read  and  do  read  by  means  of 
raised  points  on  a  little  frame.  The  way  these 
points  are  arranged  makes  the  different  mean¬ 
ings  of  what  is  written.  He  also  invented  a 
slate  by  which  the  blind  may  write. 

The  point  system,  like  any  invention,  became 
much  simplified  and  improved  as  time  went  on, 
and  educators  and  inventors  experimented  with 
it.  The  last  and  best  form  of  it  is  called  the 
New  York  Point,  presented  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
Wait,  principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

In  this  system  the  points  read  from  left  to 
right,  like  print;  the  points  combined  in  certain 
numbers  and  positions  make  the  letters. 


h  and 

In  1837,  Laura  Bridgeman,  blind  and  deaf- 
and-dumb,  created  great  attention  in  the  United 
States.  She  became  an  intelligent  and  educated 
person  in  spite  of  her  natural  handicap. 

The  most  noted  blind  person  in  the  United 
States  of  modern  times  is  Lewis  B.  Carll.  He 
wrote  a  deep  book  on  higher  mathematics  which 
created  attention  among  the  professional  people. 
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The  Question  of  Spelling. 

By  Geoffrey  F.  Morgan,  California. 

E  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  many 
lessons  in  the  Spellers  in  use  to-day  con¬ 
tain  from  five  to  fifteen  words  which  are 
entirely  new  to  the  pupil.  What  is  the 
value  of  teaching  him  how  to  spell  them?  Can 
he  assimilate  fifteen  words  a  day?  Can  you? 

The  stereotyped  reply  to  this  statement  of  fact 
is  to  say  that  Johnny  must  -‘look  them  up.” 
That  is  a  pet  notion  with  many  teachers.  The 
boy  finds  new  words  in  a  geography  lesson.  He 
must  looK  them  up.  He  cannot  explain  some 
terms  in  History.  He  should  have  looked  them 
up.  When  he  attempts  to  enjoy  his  literature 
lesson;  his  ardor  is  dampened  by  a  list  of  ten 
utterly  unfamiliar  words  which  the  teacher  has 
placed  upon  the  board  for  him  to  look  up. 

Have  you  ever  looked  up  ten  entirely  strange 
words;  all  at  once?  How  many  could  you  define 
next  day;  or  even  use  in  a  sentence?  Try  it  some 
time,  it  may  surprise  you.  Of  course,  if  these 
new  words  are  to  be  met  with  frequently  hereafter; 
there  is  some  reason  for  including  them  in  the 
spelling  lesson.  But  the  lists  constantly  include 
words  which  the  child  may  not  encounter  again 
for  a  year  to  come;  and  which  he  will  certainly 
have  no  occasion  to  use  in  his  own  composition. 
We  have  one  book  before  us;  for  instance;  which 
gives  sceptre  in  the  tenth  lesson.  In  the  twelfth 
we  find  throb  and  waive.  When  and  where  will 
fourth  grade  children;  for  whom  these  words  are 
intended,  meet  with  them  again?  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  child  should  first  learn  to  spell  the  words 
he  can  use  himself.  After  that  he  should  learn 
those  he  can  undei’stand.  When  he  has  mas¬ 
tered  both  of  these  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
launch  out  into  the  deep  waters  of  words  entirely 
beyond  his  comprehension. 

The  most  deplorable  thing  about  the  present 
method  of  teaching  spelling  is  its  waste  of  time 
and  energ3^  A  boy  is  concentrating  his  brain 
power  in  an  effort  to  spell  sphinx  and  crucible; 
and  meanwhile  he  is  spelling  finally  with  one  I  and 
water  with  two  fs. 

How  often  do  you  receive  a  full  page  of  com¬ 
position  which  does  not  contain  a  misspelled 
word?  What  words  are  misspelled?  Does  not 
the  list  include  scholar;  and  bought,  and  caught; 
and  brother;  and  judgment;  and  skeleton;  and  goal; 
and  receive;  and  grammar;  and  scarcest  Well; 
why  is  it?  Is  it  not  because  you  are  dwelling  in 
your  spelling  lessons  upon  words  the  pupils  don’t 
understand;  rather  than  the  ones  they  do  under¬ 
stand? 

We  recently  conducted  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  to  test  the  familiarity  of  the  pupils  with  the 
words  of  the  spelling  lesson.  In  assigning  it;  it 
was  announced  that,  instead  of  writing  each  word 
in  a  blank  in  the  usual  way;  the  pupil  would  be 
expected  to  incorporate  each  word,  when  it  was 
pronounced;  into  a  vTitten  sentence.  The  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  which  greeted  this  assign¬ 
ment  was  a  truthful  indication  of  the  results 
which  would  be  forth-coming.  Among  the 
words  given  were  refrain;  franchise;  convince; 
denounce;  decease;  expanse;  scarce;  and  preface. 


The  class  worked  hard  with  the  dictionaries  in 
preparing  the  lesson,  and  the  teacher  did  a  gen-^ 
erous  amount  of  explaining.  Here  are  some  of 
the  sentences  received,  copied  exactly: 

1.  Don’t  refrain  the  book. 

2.  I  will  preface  thee. 

3.  The  ditch  was  expanse. 

4.  They  will  refrain  you.  . 

5.  The  boy  was  scarce  to  death. 

6.  The  man  can  preface. 

7.  He  denounced  him  to  die. 

8.  I  will  convince  you  to  tell  me. 

9.  We  had  a  franchise  against  him. 

As  an  occasion  for  mirth  the  lesson  was  an  entire 
success,  but  as  a  lesson  in  spelling  it  seems  some¬ 
what  valueless.  The  words  are  apparently  sim¬ 
ple,  yet  they  are  all  outside  the  ken  of  the  writers. 
\^at  did  the  girl  think  she  was  saying  who  an¬ 
nounced;  i‘I  will  preface  thee”?  The  situation 
of  the  boy  who  was  -‘scarce  to  death”  is  con¬ 
ceivable,  of  course,  but  why  the  warning;  ‘‘Don’t 
refrain  the  book”?  It  is  plain  that  words  such 
as  refrain;  convince;  and  denounce;  short  as  they 
are;  are  not  in  the  speaking  vocabularies  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  grades.  Think  for  a  minute  if  you 
have  ever  heard  children  use  these  words. 

In  the  meantime,  a  careful  record  was  kept  of 
the  pupils’  written  work.  Here  are  some  of  the 
mis-spellings  found  in  one  day’s  papers:  fornoon; 
siting;  onily;  troft,  midle,  clime;  rabits,  ferther; 
schollar,  dementions,  noumber. 

Now;  what  does  this  test  prove?  Does  it  not 
prove  that  the  pupils  were  devoting  their  energies 
to  the  mastery  of  words  they  were  wholly  incap¬ 
able  of  using;  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
unable  to  spell  the  common  words  of  their  own 
vocabularies? 

This  experience  is  not  recited  here  because  it  is 
in  any  sense  a  unique  one.  Any  teacher  will 
find  the  same  condition  in  her  own  school-room. 

Spelling  is  not  an  independent  study,  it  is  simply 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  all  written  expression. 
The  fact  that  a  pupil  spells  his  daily  lesson  of 
twenty  words  correctly  is  little  indication  of  his 
ability  as  a  speller.  It  is  in  common  written 
work  that  the  true  test  is  found. 

In  short;  it  seems  apparent  that  we  are  the 
victims  of  misdirected  energy.  Let  pupils  learn  to 
spell  their  own  vocabularies ;  that  is  enough.  Wait 
until  a  child  is  in  some  degree  familiar  with  a 
word,  or  at  least  until  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
write  it;  before  asking  him  to  .spell  it.  No  doubt 
we  shall  not  cover  so  large  a  field,  but  the  work 
we  do  will  certainly  be  of  more  practical  benefit. 


Just  A  Little. 

Just  a  little  every  day; 

That’s  the  way 

Seeds  in  darkness  swell  and  grow; 
Tiny  blades  push  thru  the  snow; 

Never  any  fiower  of  May 
Leaps  to  blossom  at  a  burst; 

Slowly;  slowly  at  the  first. 

That’s  the  way; 

Just  a  little  every  day. — Selected. 


♦ 


Some  Spring  Visitors 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  Minnesota. 


XE  of  the  first  evidences  that  spring  is  com¬ 
ing  is  the  cheerful  music  of  the  frogs  that 
live  in  the  pool  where  the  cat-tails  grow 
thickly.  So  loud  and  full  are  their  notes 
that  they  seem  as  tho  they  were  shouting  thru 
speaking  trumpets. 

These  animals  live  in  a  pool,  and  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  this.  They  have  to  keep  their 
skin  moist,  for  they  breathe  thru  it.  As  soon  as 
it  becomes  dry  and  they  can  not  get  the  air  in 
<  that  way;  they  die.  So  unless  the  frog  is  amongst 
wet  grass  or  weeds;  he  must  remain  where  he 
can  plunge  into  the  water  and  wet  his  skin. 
The  home  of  most  frogs  is  near  the  water,  but  in 
wet  weather  they  wander  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  home.  They  may  usually  be  found 
on  the  banks  of  any  stream  or  pond. 

How  does  the  frog  look?  Well,  he  has  two 
parts;  a  head  which  is  shaped  like  a  triangle,  and 
a  body  that  is  large  and  bulky.  He  has  nothing 
that  may  be  called  a  neck,  and  he  has  a  pair 
of  long;  strong  hind  legs,  and  a  little  pair  of  short 
front  ones.  When  you  find  him  he  is  usually 
squatting.  He  has  a  bright  green  skin,  a  yellow 
vest;  and  a  wide  mouth. 

He  has  one  clever  trick  that  often  saves  him 
from  bping  caught.  He  can  conceal  himself  by 
changing  his  color.  If  he  is  a  frog  that  lives  in 
a  tree,  and  some  frogs  do  live  in  trees,  he  does 
this  in  a  marvelous  manner.  He  is  bright 
green  if  he  is  among  the  green  leaves;  if  he  is  on 
the  bark  he  is  gray  or  brown.  He  cannot,  how¬ 
ever;  turn  all  colors.  He  takes  the  main  shade 
of  the  trees  and  grass  around  him,  but  he  cannot 
turn  red  or  blue  and  it  would  not  do  him  any 
good  if  he  could. 

His  skin  is  smooth;  except  that  there  are  little 
protuberances  or  bunches  near  his  hind  legs. 
He  gets  about  by  leaping  and  swimming,  and  he 
uses  his  strong  hind  legs  to  do  this.  Take  him 
in  your  hand,  if  you  can  steal  up  softly  enough 
to  catch  him;  and  see  with  what  force  he  uses 
his  legs  in  his  attempts  to  get  away.  Once  he 
is  out  of  your  hand  he  gets  his  legs  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  Z,  and  away  he  goes;  making  leaps  of 
two  or  three  feet  at  a  time.  When  he  gets  to  the 
water;  down  he  dives  and  swims  away  with 
great  swiftness.  Sometimes  he  floats  about  to 
amuse  himself,  with  the  tip  of  his  nose  just  above 
the  surface.  After  you  are  gone  he  will  come 
warily  back  to  the  surface  and  get  down  among 
the  weeds  by  the  shore. 

•  What  does  this  active;  noisy  fellow  eat?  He 
will  take  anything  that  is  small  enough  to  be 
seized  and  swallowed, — insects,  spiders,  earth¬ 
worms.  He  eats  snails;  as  many  as  six  at  a 
time;  and  he  eats  them  shells  and  all.  He  eats 
May  beetles;  using  the  forelegs  to  push  the 
rougher  legs  of  the  insect  into  such  a  position 
that  it  can  be  forced  down  the  throat,  an  opera¬ 
tion  of  considerable  difficulty.  Bullfrogs  some¬ 
times  eat  up  the  little  ones.  Even  decayed  meat 
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will  be  seized;  for  the  sense  of  smell  is  not  strong; 
and  once  anything  is  in  the  frog’s  mouth  he 
swallows  it  greedily. 

He  has  an  ingenious  way  of  catching  his  food. 
His  long  tongue  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  glue; 
and  when  a  venturesome  insect  alights  upon  it; 
it  sticks  in  this  glue  and  the  frog  gets  his  meal. 
If  the  frog  sees  an  insect  moving,  h^e  snaps  it  up 
at  once,  but  if  the  insect  keeps  still  the  frog  does 
not  notice  him. 

If  he  happens  to  swallow  a  piece  of  grass  or 
moss  when  he  is  eating  his  breakfast  he  throws 
up  this  piece  of  worthless  food  and  thus  gets  rid 
of  it.  A  frog  does  not  drink  thru  the  mouth 
like  other  animals,  the  water  soaks  in  thru 
his  skin. 

He  is  the  most  defenseless  of  all  animals;  and 
animals  who  like  frogs  eat  them  in  great  numbers. 
His  greatest  foe  is  the  snake,  but  cranes,  herons; 
and  crows  often  take  a  taste  of  frog.  Water 
rats  and  skunks  come  next,  and  the  clever  skunk 
searches  out  the  place  that  the  frogs  have  made 
their  winter  home,  and,  ravaging  among  the  great 
numbers  gathered  together,  kills  many.  Once  in 
a  while  a  turtle  gets  one;  and  sometimes  the  larger 
frogs  eat  the  little  ones.  Next  comes  man;  who 
wants  to  eat  the  legs. 

About  the  only  way  he  has  of  getting  away 
from  his  enemies  is  to  jump  into  the  water,  and 
he  does  this  without  any  hesitancy.  Indeed;  if 
one  is  near  a  frog  pond,  no  sooner,  is  one  frog 
alarmed  and  jumps  into  the  water;  than  every 
neighbor  who  hears  the  splash  jumps  too;  and 
so  they  get  out  of  danger. 

What  does  the  frog  do  in  the  winter?  When 
the  cold  weather  comes  it  warns  him  that  he 
must  look  out  for  himself;  and  down  he  goes 
into  the  water,  burying  himself  in  the  mud 
beyond  the  reach  of  frost.  Here  he  lies  and 
sleeps  till  spring,  and  it  requires  but  little  ex¬ 
penditure  of  energy  to  do  this.  All  last  summer 
he  ate  everything  that  he  could  find,  and  his 
muscles  laid  up  a  store  of  food  which  is  used  up  to 
keep  him  from  just  freezing  during  the  win¬ 
ter. 

But  we  have  not  found  out  just  how  the  frog 
begins  life.  He  is  first  an  egg,  and  the  eggs  are 
laid  in  the  spring;  in  water.  Around  them  is  a 
jelly-like  substance  that  is  transparent.  As  the 
eggs  are  often  laid  when  it  is  very  cold;  the  jelly 
acts  liko  a  hot-bed;  keeping  the  eggs  warm. 
When  they  hatch  out  they  are  pollywogs;  and 
after  a  while  they  get  to  be  grown  up  frogs. 

Frogs  manage  to  get  on  in  life  very  well,  and 
seemingly  have  a  comfortable  time.  They  can  be 
tamed  easily.  You  can  get  a  frog  to  come  and  eat 
out  of  your  hand  in  a  little  while;  you  can  even 
stroke  him  and  he  does  not  show  the  least  sign 
of  fear. 

He  does  things  that  come  under  the  head  of 
curious  habits.  He  draws  in  his  eyes  every  time 
he  winks;  he  travels  long  distances  from  home 
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and  has  no  trouble  in  find¬ 
ing  his  way  back  again. 

He  has  not  very  much  in¬ 
genuity  in  getting  food,  and 
if  he  does  not  catch  it  the 
first  leap  he  generally  gives 
up  trying.  If  you  have  a  tame 
frog  and  put  a  glass  between 
him  and  the  earth  worms  or 
other  breakfast  that  you 
are  giving  him,  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  snap  at  it  for  a 
while  and  then  stop,  as  he 
sees  it  is  useless. 

Suggestions  for  Frog  Study. 

Take  a  walk  with  the 
children  and  hunt  for  frogs’ 
eggs. 

Have  the  children  see 
that  the  eggs  are  in  strings 
or  chains  of  white  with  the 
yolks  at  regular  distances. 

Put  the  eggs  in  a  glass 
bottle  and  have  the  children 
note  the  time  that  it  takes 
to  hatch  them  out. 

Watch  the  frogs  as  they  hatch.  Note  the  first 
signs  of  the  legs  in  the  pollywog,  the  formation 
of  the  tail  and  last  the  perfect  frog. 


A  Blackboard  Flower-Bed. 

In  teaching  names  and  spelling  of  flowers  to 
my  primary  pupils,  I  made  use  of  a  drawing  of  a 
circular  flower-bed  with  paths  radiating  from  a 
circle  in  center.  The  names  of  flowers  were  writ¬ 
ten  where  flowers  were  supposed  to  grow.  Each 
pupil  chose  a  path,  and  as  he  traveled  towards 
the  center,  named  the  flower  on  both  sides  of  the 
path.  As  they  finished  their  walk  they  wrote 
their  names  in  the  inner  circle. 

When  class  was  called  one  day  the  pupils 
found  a  drawing  of  a  sun-bonneted  maid  blowing 
bubbles,  which  were  sailing  across  the  board. 


Each  bubble  had  a  word  written  on  it.  The 
pupils  turned  their  backs  and  I  erased  a  bubble. 
They  then  told  me  which  one  had  been  erased. 
The  game  proceeded  until  all  bubbles  had  bursted. 
A  review  of  the  words  and  their  spellin  showed 
that  they  had  unconsciously  learned  to  spell 
every  word. 

Every  Friday  a  review  of  the  week’s  ‘spelling 
is  given  in  Primary  Spelling.  It  is  a  written  exer¬ 
cise  and  only  correctly  spelled  words  are  copied 
in  booklets.  These  booklets  are  made  of  dainty 
colored  paper,  children  choosing  the  color,  and 
tied  with  raffia.  When  these  books  are  com¬ 
plete,  they  proudly  take  them  home.  The  title 
of  these  booklets  is  “  Words  I  Can  Spell.” 

As  a  variation  from  regular  routine  cf  work 
in  numbers  in  the  third  grade,  each  child  brings 
a  given  number  of  original  problems,  which  he 
has  solved.  These  are  exchanged  and  each 

works  one  another’s  prob¬ 
lems.  The  originator  of  the 
problems  is  the  judge  of  the 
work. 

Illinois.  Eva  Hoehn. 


Watering  the  Flowers. 


Thou  must  be  true  thyself, 

If  thou  the  truth  would  teach; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow, 

If  thou  another  soul  would  reach ; 

It  needs  the  overflowing  heart. 

To  give  the  life  full  speech. 

Think  truly  and  thy  thought 
Shall  the  world’s  famine  feed; 

Speak  truly  and  thy  word 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed; 

Live  truly  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 

— Emerson. 


About  Birds 

Conducted  by  WILLIAM  E.  D.  Scott,  Curator  of  Ornithology,  Princeton  University;  and  Director 
of  the  Worthington  Society  for  the  Investigation  of  Bird  Life,  Shawnee,  Pa. 

Thru  this  department  it  is  the  hope  of  Teachers  Magazine  that  teachers  may  be  kept  informed  of  the  happenings 
in  the  bird  world.  The  comings  and  goings  of  birds,  their  nesting  time,  locality  and  season,  their  food  and  how  this 
varies  with  the  time  of  year,  their  song,  their  behavior,  and  particularly  their  attitude  to  man,  are  to  be  treated  in 
these  columns.  Professor  Scott  is  desirous  that  teachers  should  write  him,  giving  him  any  items  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  and  telling  him  just  what  they  would  like  to  find  out  about  oirds.  Write  him,  in  care  of  Teachers  Magazine. 


Seasonal  Comment. 

N  the  northern  States  during  the  month 
of  April,  the  return  of  the  birds  from 
their  winter  resorts  is  under  full  headway. 
The  breeding  season  has  begun  and  the 
daily  happenings  in  the  winged  life  about  is  varied 
and  interesting  to  a  degree. 

In  the  plant  world  the  blooming  of  fruit  trees 
is  a  feature,  and  the  cherry  blossoms  of  April 
as  well  as  the  later  bloom  of  early  May  are  wel¬ 
come  each  year  as  new  events.  That  the  fruit 
of  these  flowers  is  sought  for  by  the  robin  and 
many  of  his  kin  we  all  know;  but  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  birds,  the  robin  included,  to  the  fruit¬ 
grower  is  a  beneficial  one  many  of  us  do  not 
realize.  No  birds  feed  more  consistently  than 
do  the  robins  on  our  small  fruits,  but  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem  the  great  proportion  of  robins 
eat  little  or  no  fruit  during  the  early  spring  and 
summer  months.  Every  well  regulated  pair  of 
robins  rears  two  broods  of  young  and  frequently 
a  third  nesting  occurs.  To  each  pair  of  old  birds 
of  this  kind  is  born  at  least  six  young  each  year; 
and  the  aggregate  of  the  several  broods  is  often  ten 
and  even  twelve.  While  adult  robins  consume 
much  small  fruit  they  feed  their  young  almost 
exclusively  on  insects  of  some  kind  as  long  as  the 
dependents  are  cared  for;  this  is  usually  for  at 
least  five  weeks.  The  naturalists  who  have 
watched  these  birds  supplying  their  young  with 
food  have  all  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and  the 
examination  of  the  stomachs  of  young  robins 
has  revealed  a  constant  kind  of  diet  in  all  parts 
of  this  country  wherein  the  absence  of  any  kind 
of  fruit  is  the  marked  'characteristic.  So  that 
during  the  time  when  the  smaller  fruits  are  at 
their  best,  for  every  robin  that  eats  this  kind  of 
fare  there  are  at  least  three  times,  and  often  four 
or  five  times  as  many  robins  who  never  taste  these 
dainties  at  all.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  the  very 
insects  which  are  injurious  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  berries,  cherries,  and  apples  are 
largely  held  in  check  by  the  old  robins,  who  use 
them  as  provender  for  their  callow  chicks.  It 
appears  that  the  robin  is  therefore  one  of  the 
great  friends,  and  not,  as  would  seem  from  a 
superficial  standpoint,  an  enemy  of  the  fruit 
grower. 

What  is  true  of  the  robin’s  food  for  its  young  is 
the  rule  with  most  of  the  smaller  wild  birds.  The 
blackbirds,  sparrows,  meadowlarks,  tanagers,  and 
orioles  all  feed  their  young  on  an  almost  exclusive 
insect  diet.  Any  depredations  on  the  part  of  the 
elders  for  their  own  use  must  be  forgiven,  as  they 
much  more  than  pay  for  the  fruit  they  eat  by  the 


harvest  of  insect  pests  with  which  they  feed  the 
multitude  of  young. 

Two  Remarkable  Pigeons :  The  Dodo  and  the  Solitaire. 

.  By  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe. 

The  Dodo  lived  on  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
where  it  was  plentiful  a  little  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Its  unwieldy  size  and  feebly 
developed  wings  deprived  the  poor  bird  of  any 
chance  of  survival  on  the  earth,  as  it  was  not  able 
to  fly  and  so  escape  from  its  enemies;  and  the 
survivors  of  this  interesting  and  anomalous  form 
of  bird  life  were  annihilated  by  the  sailors  who 
visited  the  island  and  brought  cats  and  pigs 
with  them,  which  must  have  hastened  the  process 
of  extermination.  The  Dodo  was  a  gigantic, 
flightless,  antique  pigeon,  and  appears,  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  island  of  Mauritius,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  its  osteological  remains 
have  been  unearthed  during  the  past  forty  years, 
so  that  more  than  one  nearly  complete  skeleton 
is  to  be  found  in  museums  in  this  country.  Sev¬ 
eral  drawings  and  paintings  of  the  bird  are  also 
preserved  in  various  institutions  in  Europe,  but 
the  actual  remains  of  the  bird  itself  are  very  few, 
and  no  perfect  specimen  of  a  stuffed  Dodo  is  in 
any  collection  to-day,  tho  in  the  Oxford  Museum 
is  a  head  and  right  foot,  and  the  British  Museum 
possesses  a  left  foot.  Another  head  of  the  Dodo 
is  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum.  Many  of  the 
pictures  representing  the  bird  must  have  been 
drawn  from  life,  for  it  is  certain  that  more  than 
one  specimen  reached  Europe  alive. 

In  the  neighboring  islands  of  Reunion  and 
Rodriguez  also  live  two  pigeon-like  birds.  Of 
that  which  inhabited  the  former  island  nothing 
remains  but  tradition,  and  no  specimens  of  any 
kind  are  known.  Of  the  Solitaire”  of  Rodri¬ 
guez,  many  osteological  remains  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  caves  of  that  island,  and  we  also 
know  something  of  its  habits  from  the  writings 
of  the  old  Huguenot,  Leguat,  who  landed  on 
Rodriguez  with  other  refugees  in  1691;  and  lived 
there  for  two  years.  Altho  discredited  and  con¬ 
sidered  fabulous  by  many  recent  writers  the  de 
scription  by  Leguat  of  the  Solitaire  has  been 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  bones  discovered  by 
Sir  Edward  Newton  and  other  naturalists  who 
have  made  explorations  in  the  island. 

The  following  is  Leguat’s  account  of  the  bird 
and  its  ways:  “Of  all  the  Birds  in  the  Island,  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  which  goes  by  the  Name 
of  the  ‘Solitary,’  because  ’tis  seldom  seen  in 
Company.  There  are  abundance  of  them.  The 
Feathers  of  the  Males  are  of  a  brown-grey  Colour  ; 
the  feet  and  beak  are  like  a  Turkey’s  but  a  little 
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more  crooked.  They  have  scarce  any  Tail,  but 
their  Hind-part  covered  with  Feathers  is  Round¬ 
ish,  like  the  Crupper  of  a  Horse;  they  are  taller 
than  Turkeys.  Their  neck  is  straight  and  a  little 
longer  in  proportion  than  a  Turkey’s  when  it 
lifts  up  its  Head.  Its  Eye  is  black  and  lively,  and 
its  Head  without  Comb  or  Cop.  They  never 
fly,  their  wings  are  too  little  to  support  the  weight 
of  their  Bodies;  they  serve  only  to  beat  them¬ 
selves,  and  flutter  when  they  call  one  another! 
They  will  whirl  about  for  twenty  or  thirty  timfes 
together  on  the  same  side,  during  the  space  of 
four  or  five  Minutes  ■;  the  Motions  of  their  Wings 
makes  then  a  noise  very  like  that  of  a  Rattle; 
and  one  may  hear  it  two  hundred  Paces  off.  The 
Bone  of  their  Wings  grows  greater  towards  the 
Extremity,  and  forms  a  little  round  Mass  under 
the  Feathers,  as  big  as  a  Musket  Ball;  That 
and  its  Beak  are  the  chief  Defence  of  this  Bird. 
’Tis  very  hard  to  catch  it  in  the  Woods,  but  easy 
in  open  Places;  because  we  run  faster  than  they, 
and  sometimes  we  approach  them  without  much 
Trouble.  From  March  to  September  they  are 
extremely  fat,  and  taste  admirably  well;  especially 
while  they  are  young;  some  of  the  Males  weigh 
forty-five  Pound. 

i'The  Females  are  wonderfully  beautiful,  some 
fair,  some  brown;  I  call  them  fair  because  they 
are  of  the  colour  of  fair  Hair;  They  have  a  sort 
of  Peak 'like  a  Widow’s,  upon  their  Breasts, 
which  is  of  a  dun  Colour.  No  one  Feather  is 
straggling  from  the  other  all  over  their  Bodies, 
they  being  very  careful  to  adjust  themselves, 
and  make  them  all  even  with  their  Beaks.  The 
Feathers  on  their  Thighs  are  round  like  shells 
at  the  end,  and  being  there  very  thick,  have  an 
agreeable  effect.  They  have  two  Risings  on  their 
‘Craws,’  and  the  Feathers  are  whiter  there  than 
the  rest,  which  livelily  represents  the  fine  Neck 
of  a  Beautiful  Woman.  They  walk  with  so  much 
Stateliness  and  good  Grace,  that  one  cannot  help 
admiring  them;  by  which  means  their  fine  Mein 
often  saves  their  lives. 

‘‘Tho’  these  Birds  will  sometimes  very  famil¬ 
iarly  come  up  near  enough  to  one,  when  we  do 
not  run  after  them,  yet  they  will  never  grow 
Tame.  As  soon  as  they  are  caught  they  shed 
Tears  without  Crying,  and  refuse  all  manner  of 
Sustenance  till  they  die! 

i‘We  find  in  the  Gizzards  of  both  Male  and 
Female  a  brown  stone,  of  the  bigness  of  a  Hen’s 
egg;  ’tis  somewhat  rough;  flat  on  one  side,  and 
round  on  the  other,  heavy  and  hard.  We  believe 
this  stone  was  there  when  they  were  hatch’d, 
for  let  them  be  never  so  young,  you  meet  with  it 
always.  They  have  never  but  one  of  ’em;  and 
besides,  the  Passage  from  the  Craw  to  the  Giz¬ 
zard  is  so  narrow,  that  a  like  mass  of  half  the 
bigness  cou’d  not  pass.  It  served  to  whet  our 
knives,  better  than  any  other  Stone  whatsoever. 

i‘When  these  birds  build  their  Nests,  they 
choose  a  clean  Place,  gather  together  some  Palm- 
Leaves  for  that  purpose,  and  heap  them  up  a 
foot  and  a  half  high  from  the  Ground,  on  which 
they  sit.  They  never  lay  but  one  Egg.  which 
is  much  bigger  than  that  of  a  Goose.  The  Male 
and  Female  both  cover  it  in  their  turns,  and 
the  young  is  not  hatched  till  at  seven  Weeks’  end. 
All  the  while  they  are  sitting  upon  it  or  are 
bringing  up  their  young  one,  which  is  not  able 


to  provide  for  itself  in  several  Months,  they  will 
not  suffer  any  other  Bird  of  their  species  to  come 
within  two  hundred  yards  round  the  Place. 
But  what  is  very  singular  is  the  Males  will  never 
drive  away  the  Females,  only  when  he  perceives 
one  he  makes  a  noise  with  his  Wings  to  call  the 
Female,  and  she  drives  the  unwelcome  stranger 
away,  not  leaving  it  till  ’tis  without  her  Bounds. 
The  Female  does  the  same  as  to  the  Males  whom 
she  leaves  to  the  Males,  and  he  drives  them  away. 
We  have  observed  this  several  times,  and  I 
affirm  it  to  be  true ! 

‘‘The  Combats  between  them  on  this  occasion 
lasts  sometimes  pretty  long,  because  the  Stranger 
only  turns  about  and  does  not  fly  directly  from 
the  Nest.  However,  the  others  do  not  forsake 
.  it  till  they  have  quite  driven  it  out  of  their  Limits. 
After  these  Birds  have  raised  their  Young  One 
and  left  it  to  itself,  they  are  always  together, 
which  the  other  Birds  are  not,  and  tho  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  mingle  with  other  Birds  of  the  same  Spe¬ 
cies,  these  two  Companions  never  disunite.  We 
have  often  remarked  that  some  days  after  the 
young  one  leaves  the  Nest,  a  Company  of  thirty 
or  forty  brings  another  young  one  to  it;  and 
the  new-fledged  Bird  with  its  Father  and  Mother 
joining  with  the  Band,  march  to  some  bye  Place. 
We  frequently  followed  them;  and  found  that 
afterwards  the  old  ones  went  each  their  own 
way  alone,  or  in  Couples,  and  left  the  two  young 
ones  together,  which  we  called  a  Marriage.” 

The  above  account,  of  the  authenticity  of 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  introduces 
us  to  a  type  of  bird-life  now  extinct,  but  exist¬ 
ing  on  the  globe  within  historic  times,  and  a 
strange  interest  therefore  attaches  to  the  nearest 
of  kin  to  the  Dodo  which  survives  at  the  present 
moment.  This  is  the  Tooth-billed  Pigeon  of 
Samoa.  This  bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  domestic  Pigeon,  is  only  found  in 
the  Navigator’s  Islands,  as  Samoa  is  sometimes 
called.  It  has  perfectly  formed  wings,  but  until 
recently  it  never  used  them,  as  it  had  no  natural 
enemies  in  its  inland  home,  and  was  accustomed 
not  only  to  live  on  the  ground,  but  to  breed  in 
colonies  and  deposit  its  eggs  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 
As  Samoa  became  more  civilized,  however;  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  civilization  prevailed 
in  the  shape  of  cats  and  rats,  the  former  devour¬ 
ing  the  birds,  and  the  latter  their  eggs,  and  speedy 
extermination  appeared  to  be  the  fate  in  store 
for  the  Didunculus.  It  then  appears  that  the 
Pigeons  began  to  use  their  wits,  and  did  not  see 
why  they  should  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
as  their  distant  relatives  the  Dodo  and  the  Soli¬ 
taire  had  been,  and  they  not  only  began  to  use 
their  wings  to  save  themselves,  but  changed 
their  mode  of  nidification,  and  took  to  building 
their  nets  in  trees.  The  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee, 
who  was  for  long  a  missionary  in  Samoa,  credits 
the  Didunculus  with  a  high  intelligence,  and 
writes:  ‘‘It  has  pi’obably  been  frightened  when 
roosting,  or  during  incubation,  by  attacks  of 
cats,  and  has  sought  safety  in  the  trees.  Learn¬ 
ing,  from  frequent  repetition  of  the  fright,  that 
the  ground  is  a  dangerous  place,  it  has  acquired 
the  habit  of  building,  roosting,*  and  feeding  on 
the  high  trees;  and  this  change  of  habit  is  now 
operating  for  the  preservation  of  this  interesting 
bird,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  almost  extinct.” 
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Plans, 
Methods, 
Devices,  and 
Snggestions 


from  the 
Workshops 
of  many 

_  Teachers 

This  feature,  originally  planned  for  Institute  and  Primary  School,  has  proved 
SO  popular  with  teachers  that  it  has  been  copied  by  nearly  every  educational  peri- 
odical  m  the  country.  Teachers  Magazine  will  continue  to  publish  the  best  to 
be  had  for  this  department.  The  Editor  would  like  nothing  better  than  that  he 
might  be  able  to  visit  the  school-rooms  of  every  one  of  the  the  hundred  thousand 
teachera  who  will  read  this  magazine.  What  an  abundance  of  good  things  he 
would  find  .  But  that  cannot  be.  The  next  best  plan  is  to  have  the  teachers  aid 
each  other  by  writing  out  the  devices  and  plans  and  thoughts  that  have  proved 
niost  helpful  to  them.  Will  you  not  contribute  from  the  store  of  your  experience^ 
A  good  book  will  be  sent  for  every  contribution  accepted  for  this  department. 


Memory  Gems. 

Memory  gems  should  not  only  be  good  litera¬ 
ture  but  should  contain  noble  thoughts  or  beau¬ 
tiful  word-pictures  that  will  appeal  to  the  child’s 
esthetic  nature.  Children  should  be  led  to  ap¬ 
preciate  and  enjoy  the  memory  gem.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  stop  short.  Better  never  teach 
a  quotation  than  to  have  the  children  despise  it. 

Little  pupils  will  learn  best  by  hearing  the 
selection  repeated  often.  They  enjoy  saying 
poetry  in  concert.  The  nature  study  work  and 
the  reading  and  language  lessons  will  often  sug¬ 
gest  suitable  quotations.  In  most  schools,  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Hiawatha  are  read  in  the  primary 
grades.  The  children  like  to  learn  these  by 
heart,  especially  the  lines  about  the  fire-fly  and 
those  that  tell  that  Hiawatha  learned  the  language 
of  every  bird  and  every  beast. 

The  nature  study  work  will  suggest  flower  and 
bird  poems,  and  these  nearly  always  please  the 
children.  The  different  seasons  and  the  different 
holidays  call  for  the  learning  of  appropriate 
quotations. 

What  child  will  not  be  delighted  to  learn  in 
early  springtime: 

Good  morning,  sweet  April, 

So  winsome  and  shy, 

With  a  smile  on  your  lip 
And  a  tear  in  your  eye. 

Another  little  poem  that  always  appeals  to 
young  children  is: 

There’s  a  fairy  in  Blue-Bell  Hollow, 

That  wakes  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

She  calls  and  the  children  follow, 

Down  Blue-Bell  Hollow. 

There  the  flowers  are  all  blue. 

And  the  little  brook,  too. 

Half  hidden  from  view. 

Is  of  just  the  same  hue. 

The  “Merry  Brown  Thrush”  is  a  favorite  with 
most  children  and  is  easily  learned.  Some  bleak 
day  in  the  fall  or  winter  the  pupils  will  be  glad  to 
feed  the  robins  and  afterwards  to  learn  Whittier’s 
beautiful  lines: 

The  fireside  for  the  cricket. 

The  wheatstack  for  the  mouse. 

When  trembling  night-winds  whistle 


And  moan  all  ’round  the  house. 

The  frosty  ways  like  iron. 

The  branches  plumed  with  snow — 

Alas!  in  winter  dead  and  dark. 

Where  can  poor  Robin  go? 

Robin,  Robin,  Redbreast, 

O  Robin,  dear! 

And  a  crumb  of  bread  for  Robin, 

His  little  heart  to  cheer! 

Pupils  who  write  readily  will  And  pleasure  in 
making  a  “Quotation  Book.”  In  the  grammar 
grades  the  memory  gem  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  study  of  authors. 

California.  Anna  McLanahan. 


Literature  Drill. 

Illustrating  the  names  of  poems  by  drawing 
is  helpful  for  creating  a  desire  to  know  more 
about  literature  and  at  the  same  time  making 
such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
that  they  will  not  forget  the  subjects  studied. 

Sketch  on  the  blackboard  as  'many  pictures 
as  may  be  desired,  representing  such  poems  as 
“Hiawatha”  (an  Indian  boy),  “Rainy  Day” 
(a  man  in  the  rain  carrying  a  large  umbrella), 
“Birds  of  Passage”  (birds  flying),  etc. 

Then  hand  slips  of  paper  to  the  pupils,  telling 
them  to  write  the  names  of  as  many  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  as  they  can  guess.  After  all  have 
flnished,  collect,  and  if  any  one  has  failed  to  guess 
them  all,  ask  some  other  pupil  to  give  the  omitted 
ones. 

The  teacher  can  tell  the  name  of  the  author 
before  handing  out  the  slips,  or  have  some  pupil 
do  so  afterward. 

Use  poems  of  only  one  author  at  a  single  exer¬ 
cise. 

This  may  be  used  as  a  general  exercise  or  in 
connection  with  a  literature  lesson. 

Kansas.  Lucy  Harris. 


Spring  Grass. 

Ten  thousand  little  soldiers 

Have  come  to  flght  the  cold; 
Don’t  you  see  their  sharp  green  spears 
Thrust,  gleaming,  thru  the  mold? 
Detroit.  Alice  Cameron. 
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Cut  Work. 

This  year  has  been  my  first  experience  with 
cut  work.  I  must  say  it  is  very  helpful  and  en¬ 
joyable  to  the  pupils. 

The  School  Board  bought  thirty  pairs  of  scissors 
for  my  grade,  and  I  furnish  the  paper  and  mount¬ 
ing.  We  use  the  plain  white  paper,  and  mount 
the  best  specimens  of  each  lesson  on  the  blue 
cardboard.  These  lessons  in  cut  work  are  given 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  the  work  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  hand. 

The  first  lessons  were  to  cut  squares,  spheres, 
angles,  and  other  fiat  work.  Later  as  our  imagin¬ 
ative  and  inventive  powers  increased,  and  our 
scissors  became  more  steady,  our  subjects  took 
new  .and  better  lines. 

It  is  wonderful,  the  growing  ability  that  the 
pupils  attain,  and  they  are  always  eager  for  the 
time  to  cut. 

Indiana.  Nettie  E.  Pleasants. 


First  Grade  English  Drill. 

Perhaps  it  will  interest  some  primary  teachers 
to  know  a  device  I  have  used  in  teaching  correct 
English. 

I  choose  two  children.  They  stand  with 
hands  to  mouths,  in  the  shape  of  a  telephone 
mouthpiece.  Then  one  child  says  “Hello.”  The 
other  child  answers,. “ Hello,  who  is  this?”  The 
first  replies,  “It  is  I.” 

Then  I  play  “house.”  I  have  a  great  many 
errands  to  be  done.  Two  children  may  go  on  one 
errand,  one  choosing  another  to  accompany  him. 

“I  wish  some  one  to  go  to  the  store  for  a  can 
of  beans.  Willie,  you  may  go.” 

“May  Johnnie  go  with  me?”  asks  Willie,  or 
pointing  to  Willie,  “May  he  go  with  me?” 

More  hands  go  up,  and  I  call  upon  Mary. 

“May  Susie  and  I  go,  too?”  or  pointing  to 
Susie,  “May  she  and  I  go,  too?” 

Some  teachers  may  say  this  little  device  con¬ 
sumes  too  much  time.  I  find  ten  minutes  of 
such  drilling  very  profitable.  Time  is  saved  by 
letting  the  children  choose  others  to  act  in  their 
places. 

California.  Gertrude  Journeay. 


A  hint  for  the 
Spring  Blackboard 
byBEss  B.Cleaye- 
LAND,  Ohio. 

(The  children  may 
want  to  do  this  in 
colors  and  it  is 
well  adapted  for 
brush  and  paper 
cutting  too.) 


How  We  Spent  Friday  Afternoon. 

One  morning  early  in  the  week  I  announced 
to  my  pupils  that  we  would  have  a  post-office 
on  Friday  afternoon.  During  the  week  each 
pupil  was  requested  to  write  at  least  three  let¬ 
ters  to  the  pupils.  They  had  previously  been 
taught  the  forms  for  letter- writing,  so  with  a 
warning  as  to  carefulness,  that  was  all  that  was 
needed. 

When  Friday  afternoon  came  the  letters  were 
written.  Each  was  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
made  by  the  children.  Old  stamps  were  placed 
on  the  envelopes. 

We  then  chose  one  of  the  boys  to  be  the  Rural 
Route  carrier,  and  he  collected  the  mail. 

It  was  brought  to  my  desk,  which  we  called 
the  post-office. .  Here  it  was  arranged  by  another 
carrier,  who  returned  it  to  the  pupils.  The 
letters  were  then  opened,  each  choosing  the  best 
one  received  to  read  to  the  school. 

One  Friday  afternoon  I  addressed  a  card  to 
each  pupil.  The  distribution  was  done  by  one 
of  the  boys  who  acted  as  Rural  Delivery  carrier. 
On  one  side  of  the  card  was  written : 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  take  a  trip  with  me,  on 
January  11,  1907.  The  train  will  leave  for  Chicago  at 
3:30  P.  M.  Meet  me  at  the  depot. 

On  the  reverse  side  was  written: 

So  pack  your  trunk  and  come  with  me, 

Because  you  have  the  world  to  see. 

When  you  return  you’ll  wiser  be.  j 

At  3:30  I  announced  that  the  train  was  ready 
to  leave  for  Chicago.  Then  I  explained  the  game. 
Each  pupil  was  to  select  one  of  the  letters  in  the 
word  Chicago,  give  the  name  of  a  city  beginning 
with  that  letter,  and  tell  something  about  that 
city.  When  all  were  ready  I  said :  “  All  aboard !  ” 
and  the  fun  started.  By  4  o’clock  we  all  agreed 
that  we  had  spent  a  most  enjoyable  afternoon. 

Illinois.  Bertha  I.  Gloyd. 


A  Few  Hints. 

If  any  one  who  happens  to  read  this  has  trouble 
in  getting  pupils  to  follow  the  copy,  in  writing, 
let  him  try  having  the  pupil  begin  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  thus  having  the  copy  only,  above, 
on  which  to  let  his  eyes  fall. 

I  have  offered  a  prize  for  the  neatest  writing 
book  handed  in  when  the  term  closes.  This  has 
proved  a  splendid  incentive  to  care  and  tidiness. 

Are  you  teaching  in  a  school  where  the  desks 
are  not  screwed  to  the  floor?  I  am,  and  when 
evening  comes  the  desks  are  arranged  somewhat 
like  the  chairs  after  a  party.  But  I  have  reme¬ 
died  that  evil.  I  screwed  the  desk  to  strips  of 
inch-board,  one  inch  by  four  inches.  Now  the 
desks  are  kept  in  place  and  still  I  have  the  con¬ 
venience  of  having  the  desks  loose,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  When  I  sweep  I  just  move  the 
whole  row  aside  at  once,  and  every  seat  remains 
in  its  place. 

South  Dakota.  R.  L.  Nordness. 
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The  Pioneer. 

A  School  Story. 

By  M.^ttie  Griffith  Satterie. 

HjE  was  the  most  captivating  specimen  of 
little  boyhood  I  had  ever  encountered, 
even  in  my  Jong  experience  among  the 
^  boy  world;  an  experience  ranging  among 
boys  from  four  to  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age.  This  particular  one  was  a  chubby  little 
fellow.  In  stature  he  was  positively  tiny,  altho 
his  little  body  was  fairly  padded  with  flesh, 
soft  velvety  brown  flesh,  that  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a  bronze  cherub.  His 
face  was  perfectly  circular;  no  apple  could 
have  been  rounder.  The  resemblance  to  the 
apple  continued  in  the  brilliantly  red  cheeks 
and  lips.  But  the  eyes,  those  wondrous  eyes — 
we  all  surrendered  to  them.  They  were  neither 
blue,  nor  black,  nor  gray,  but  were  frequently  all 
those  colors,  blended.  Occasionally,  they  were 
distinctly  hazel.  Great  orbs  of  light,  every  feel¬ 
ing  was  mirrored  in  their  luminous  depths. 
These  beautiful  eyes  were  fringed  with  long, 
almost  unnaturally  long,  silky  lashes.  When 
these  lashes  laid  on  the  boy’s  round  cheeks,  we 
wished  for  the  brush  of  a  Correggio  to  transmit 
to  canvas  that  exquisite  child  face. 

His  name  was  Guiseppi,  and  despite  the  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  which  he  produced  to  prove 
he  had  attained  eight  years,  he  was  our  special 
pet.  Notwithstanding  his  little  baby  boy  look, 
he  was  a  manly  little  fellow,  always  eager  to 
help,  taking  much  pride  in  attempting  a  new 
task.  One  of  the  teachers  said  to  me  one  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  assembly,  as  Guiseppi  passed  to 
his  place  in  his  class,  having  held  “the  flag”  for 
the  salute,  “Little  Guiseppi  is  delicious;  yes, 
absolutely  delicious;  he  is  so  cute  and  yet  he  is 
so  manly.  Look  how  he  walks,  just  as  he  does 
everything;  a  sort  of  do-and-die  manner.  See 
how  he  strides  along!”  I  laughingly  said,  as  I 
looked  after  Guiseppi,  “Yes,  he  is  so  earnest. 
He  is  a  little  pioneer.”  The  name  appealed  to 
the  teachers,  and  shortly  Guiseppi  was  called  by 
all  of  us  “the  pioneer.”  Of  course,  the  children 
were  not  slow  in  hearing  and  adopting  the  sou¬ 
briquet. 

One  morning  the  little  pioneer  entered  his 
class-room  in  a  very  different  manner  from  his 
usual  buoyant,  yet  dignified  carriage.  He  hung 
his  head,  his  red  lips  were  quivering,  and  his 
beautiful  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  His  appear¬ 
ance  was  generally  wretched  and  heartbroken. 
He  approached  his  class  teacher,  and  gazed  at 
her  in  positive  agony.  “Why  Guiseppi,”  she 
asked,  “what  is  the  matter?”  Guiseppi’s  woes 
overpowered  him,  the  floodgates  were  opened, 
and  he  sobbed  out,  “de  fellers,  all  of  ’em  call  me 
‘de  pion  deer.’”  “The  pion  deer”  repeated  his 
teacher;  “pray,  what  does  that  mean?”  Gui¬ 
seppi,  the  aggrieved  one,  replied,  his  sobs  lessening 
as  his  wrongs  dignified  and  calmed  him,  “de  name 
de  capa  maestra  made  on  me.”  By  “capa 
maestra”  he  referred  to  my  humble  self.  Very 
shortly  after  this  accusation,  in  the  character 
of  capa  maestra,  I  entered  the  room.  The  teacher, 
in  some  perplexity  informed  me  of  Guiseppi’s 
grievance,  adding  she  really  pitied  the  child. 


as  she  knew  how  the  boys  could  and  would  tor¬ 
ment  him,  spreading  the  persecution  until  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  neighborhood  would  jeeringly 
call  him  “de  pion  deer.”  I  considered  for  a  few 
rninutes,  and  one  of  those  rare  flashes  of  inspira¬ 
tion  which  come  in  every  one’s  experience,  and 
is  the  flashlight  of  the  teacher’s  life,  broke  upon 
my  mind. 

At  a  quarter  past  one  I  made  a  stately  en¬ 
trance  into  Guiseppi’s  class-room.  The  injured 
boy  showed  evidences  of  more  insults  and  abuses. 
His  sweet  little  chubby  face  had  assumed  a  sullen, 
downcast  look.  Such  an  expression  had  always 
been  foreign  to  his  alluring  little  visage.  I  said, 
in  an  easy,  conversational  manner,  “We  have 
called  Guiseppi  the  pioneer  because  he  always 
tries  to  be  a  good,  bright,  polite  boy,  and  then 
he  is  so  manly,  he  would  never  tell  a  falsehood, 
or  strike  a  little  girl,  or  take  anything  that  did 
not  belong  to  him.  That  is  the  reason  we  always 
call  him  the  pioneer,  the  leader  in  the  right  way. 
We  are  now  going  to  have  a  pioneer-list,  that  is, 
every  boy  who  tries  his  best  to  do  what  is  right 
shall  be  called  a  pioneer,  a  leader  in  the  right, 
you  see.  We  shall  have,  I  hope,  pioneer  Gio¬ 
vanni,  pioneer  Luigi,  pioneer  Vincenzo,  pioneer 
Geranimo,  naming  the  most  troublesome  boys 
in  the  class.  The  suggestion  acted  like  a  charm. 
There  were  twenty  boys  on  the  class-roll,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  them  were  very  trying.  The 
pioneer  honor  became  a  wild  enthusiasm  among 
them;  something  to  be  striven  for  with  an  eager¬ 
ness  and  earnestness  that  was  pathetic.  The 
worst  boys  asked  no  greater  honor  than  to  be 
on  the  pioneer  list.  To  be  a  pioneer  was  all 
they  wished  for. 

Everything  was  going  on  finely;  there  were 
no  disorderly  boys,  no  complaints,  no  punish¬ 
ments.  We  were  all  in  a  beatific  condition, 
when  suddenly  the  feminine  portion  of  the  class 
became  restive.  There  were  eighteen  girls  in 
the  room,  and  they,  up  to  this  time,  had  taken 
an  intense  and  active  interest  in  their  pioneer 
classmates.  They  seemed  to  be  disinterestedly 
happy  over  this  great  movement  of  reform  among 
the  boys.  One  day  however  there  was  an  evi¬ 
dent  unrest,  dark  looks,  lowering  brows,  and 
a  generally  sullen,  discontented  air,  over  the 
ranks  of  the  girls.  At  about  eleven  o’clock  on 
a  certain  morning,  the  teacher  observed  a  great 
deal  of  inattention  among  these  girls.  Being  an 
expert  in  her  knowledge  of  children,  she  turned 
from  the  blackboard,  laid  down  the  chalk,  and 
said  pleasantly,  “What  is  it,  girls?  “Do  you 
wish  to  ask  me  anything?  I  see  you  are  not 
thinking  of  our  work  on  the  board.  You  know, 
if  you  do  not  think,  we  cannot  do  good  work 
Tell  me  what  you  are  thinking  about.” 

Rosina,  a  black-eyed,  dimpled  little  beauty, 
said:  “We  would  like  to  have  a  name  just  as 
the  boys  have.”  “Well,”  said  the  teacher,  is 
it  not  enough  to  be  called  “good  girls”  or  “model 
girls?”  A  chorus  of  girlish  voices  called  out, 
“no  ma-am,  we  want  a  real  name,  just  as  the 
boys  have”;  that  settled  that  suggestion.  The 
teacher  then  quieted  them  by  proposing  to  wait 
until  I  came  into  their  room,  and  ask  my  advice 
on  this  most  important  question. 

Upon  my  entrance  a  few  minutes  later,  m.y 
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services  were  desired — as  umpire  I  said,  “What 
name  would  the  little  girls  like  to  be  called?” 
as  our  one  effort  with  the  children  in  every  crevice 
and  portion  of  the  school  work  is  to  make  them 
think.  To  my  surprise  Rosina  raised  her  hand 
to  suggest  a  name.  Pretty  Rosina’s  beauty  was 
mere  famous  than  her  brains.  For  this  reason 
I  said  in  delighted  tones,  “Rosina,  dear.  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you  are  going  to  give  us  a  name. 
What  name  do  you  think  would  be  nice  and 
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pretty  for  the  good  girls  to  be  called?”  My 
tone  was  happily  complacent.  As  I  said  this  I 
was  placidly  thinking  with  pleasure,  how  success¬ 
ful  my  system  had  been  with  Rosina.  The  girl 
dimpling  with  delight,  brought  on  a  grand  cli- 
materic,  and  nearly  paralyzed  us  both  when  she 
said,  her  beautiful  eyes  sparkling,  her  cheeks 
glowing  with  excitement,  “0  Miss  Satterie  cara, 
may  the  good  girls  be  called  lunatics^  because 
lunatic  is  such  a  lovely  name!” 


-  Merfi  -  GatcI  • 


hovV.s  ti-  h As-woT  kacZ-vc^-liArd . 


Miss  De  Land’s  quaint  illustration  of  a  small  Pennsylvanian  returning 
from  school,  proudly  exhibiting  a  piece  of  work  for  which  he  has  obtained 
a  merit  card  from  his  teacher,  the  good  old  Christopher  Dock.  [See  the 
storv  of  this  famous  teacher  in  Teachers  Magazixe,  last  month.] 


Poems  Worth  Having  in 


The  Rain  It  Raineth  E^very  Day. 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy, 
With  heigh-ho!  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
’A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  man’s  estate. 

With  heigh-ho!  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
’Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut 
their  gate. 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun. 

With  heigh-ho!  the  wind  and  the  rain; 
But  that’s  all  one,  our  play  is  done, 

And  we'll  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 

— William  Shakespeare. 


The  Dawning  Day. 

So  here  hath  been  dawning 
Another  blue  day: 

Think,  wilt  thou  let  it 
Sli^  useless  away? 

Out  of  Eternity 
This  new  day  is  born; 

Into  Eternity 

At  night  doth  return. 

Behold  it  aforetime 
No  eye  ever  did: 

So  soon’ it  forever 
From  all  eyes  is  hid. 

Here  hath  been  dawning 
Another  blue  day: 

Think,  Wilt  thou  let  it 
Slip  useless  away? 

^Thomas  Carlyle. 


Shower  and  Flower, 

Down  the  littlQ  drops  patter. 

Making  a  musical  clatter. 

Out  of  the  clouds  they  throng; 
Freshness  of  heaven  they  scatter 
Little  dark  rootlets  among. 
“Coming  to  visit  you,  posies! 

Open  your  heart  to  us,  Rosies!’’ 

That  is -the  raindrops’  song. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


The  Brown  Thrush. 

There’s  a  merry  brown  thrush  singing  up 
in  thfe  tree; 

He’s  singing  to  me!  He’s  singing  to 
me! 

And  what  does  he  say,  little  girl,  little 
boy? 

“Oh,  the  world’s  running  over  with 
joy. 

Don’t  you  hear?  Don’t  you  see? 


Hush!  Look!  In  my  tree 
I’m  as  happy,  as  happy  can  be!’’ 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


Sir  Robin. 

Rollicking  Robin  is  here  again. 

What  does  he  care  for  the  April  rain? 
Care  for  it?  Glad  of  it..  Doesn’t  he 
know 

That  the  April  rain  carries  off  the  snow. 
And  coaxes  out  leaves  to  shadow  his 
nest. 

And  washes  his  pretty  red  Easter  vest? 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


Signs  of.  Rain. 

The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow. 

The  clouds  look  black,  the  grass  is  low, 
The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep. 
The  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep; 
Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed. 

The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head. 

— E.  Fej^nUr. 

In  the  Heart  of  a  Seed. 

In  the  heart  of  a  seed. 

Buried  deep,  so  deep, 

A  dear  little  plant 
Lay  fast  asleep. 

“Wake,”  said  the  sunshine, 

“And  creep  to  the  light”; 

“Wake,”  said  the  voice 
Of  the  raindrops  bright. 

The  little  plant  heard. 

And  it  rose  to  see 

What  the  beautiful 
Outside  world  might  be. 

— ^Kate  L.  Brown. 


Sing,  Robin,  Sing. 

Sing,  robin,  sing. 

High  up  in  the  tree! 
Sing  a  sweet  song 
For  baby  and  me. 

Sing,  robin,  sing. 

For  baby  and  me. 

Sing  for  your  little  ones 
High  in  the  tree! 

— \S  elected. 


Play-Time. 

The  world’s  a  very  happy  place. 

Where  every  child  should  dance  and 
sing. 

And  always  have  a  smiling  face. 

And  never  sulk  for  anything. 

— Gabriel  Sotoun. 


Springtime 

Buttercups  and  Daisies. 

Buttercups  and  daisies. 

Oh,  the  pretty  flowers; 
Coming  ere  the  springtime. 

To  tell  of  sunny  hours. 
While  the  trees  are  leafless. 
While  the  fields  are  bare. 
Buttercups  and  daisies 
Spring  up  here  and  there. 

— Mary  Howitt. 


Over  in  the  Meadow. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  the  sand,  in  the  sun. 

Lived  an  old  mother-toad 
And  her  little  toadie  one. 
“Wink!”  said  the  mother; 

“I  wink,”  said  the  one; 

So  she  winked  and  she  blinked. 

In  the  sand,  in  the  sun. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

Where  the  streams  run  blue. 
Lived  an  old  mother-fish. 

And  her  little  fishes  two. 
“Swim!”  said  the  mother; 

“We  swim,”  said  the  two; 

So  they  swam  and  they  leaped 
W’'here  the  stream  runs  blue. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  the  reeds  on  the  shore. 

Lived  a  mother  musk-rat 
And  her  little  rattles  four. 
“Dive!”  said  the  mother; 

“We  dive,”  said  the  four; 

So  they  dived  and  they  burrowed 
In  the  reeds  on  the  shore. 

— Olive  A.  Wadsworth. 


A  Swinging  Song* 

Merry  it  is  on  a  summer’s  day. 

All  thru  the  meadows  to  wend  away; 

To  watch  the  brooks  glide  fast  and  slow. 
And  the  little  fish  twinkle  down  below; 
To  hear  the  lark  in  the  blue  sky  sing. 

Oh,  sure  enough,  ’tis  a  merry  thing — 
But  ’tis  merrier  by  far  to  swing — to 
swing. 

— Mary  Howitt. 


Violets. 

Under  the  green  hedges  after  the  snow. 
There  do  the  dear  little  violets  grow. 
Hiding  their  modest  and  beautiful  heads 
Under  the  hawthorne  in  soft  mossy  beds. 

Sweet  as  the  roses,  and  blue  as  the  sky, 
Down  there  do  the  dear  little  violets  lie; 
Hiding  their  heads  where  they  scarce 
•may  be  seen, 

By  the  leaves  you  may  know  where  the 
violet  hath  been. 

— F.  Moultrie. 


Watertown  Plans  in  Geography 

(Grade  Five.) 

By  Frank  R.  Page,  Watertown,  Mass. 

mHE  fifth  grade  pupils  in  their  study  of  of  attention  on  a /ew  (ypwol  things.  We  empha- 

take  these  countries— Europe,  size  especially  that  word  typical  .  ,  .  , 

geography  take  tnesec^u^,^^  The  use  of  carefully  selected,  typical  pictures 

traha  The  history  lessons  in  this  grade  is  indispensable,  and  here  again  that  word  typica 

are  correlated  with  the  geography.  They  con-  —  — — 


sist  of  stories  of  important'  men  and  events  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  topics  running 
something  like  this:  The  dispersion  of  nations; 
the  Egyptians;  the  Chaldeans;  Moses,  Joseph, 
Solomon;  Miltiades,  Leonidas,  Pericles,  Alex- 

_ 1  <■  -l-fc  1  TT  _ _ Vk  y-kTl 


More  Boxes  of  Gold 

AND  MANY  GREENBACKS. 

325  boxes  of  Gold  and  Greenbacks  will  be  sent 
to  persons  who  write  the  most  interesting  and 


^dT  Ro  “r*  Rom"  truthful  letters  of  experience  on  the  following 

fell;  life  in  the  dark  ages;  how  England  was  “pics^^^  affected  by  coffee 

settled;  Alfred,  Ren-  drinkSg  and  by  changing  from  coffee  to  Postum. 

Crusades,  Richard  the  Lion-neartea,  tne  iveu  &  ,  account  of  one  or  more 

aissance,  the  invention  of  printing,  coffee  drinkers  who  have  been  hurt  by  it  and  have 

the  comp^;  Co^bus;  Joan  of  Arc,^H  tofinrS^to  quit  and  use  Postum  . 

the  Spanish  Armada.  By  means  oi  o  know  any  one  who  has  been  driven 

chart  we  try  to  give  pupils  an  idea  of  the  con-  J^.  Xm  pXm  because  it  came  to  the  table 

secutiven^  of  'L^  madr^mU  ar  with  weak  and  characterless  at  the  first  trial? 

the  location  and  relative  pqsition  of  the  different  Did  jou  ^t  such  a  per  g  ^ 

countries,  the  important  rivers  mountams,  and  “e  e^y  w^  “ 

cities,  we  believe  that  a  great  d^l  of  this  mfor-  fi^^ave  vou  ever  found  a  better  way  to  make 
mation  may  be  acquired  incidentally,  by  enc^r-  •  heaping  teaspoonfuls  to  the 

aging  map  study,  by  using  railroad  and  steamer  water  let  stand  on  stove  until  real  boiling 

folders,  and  by  use  of  cut  maps  to  be  begins  and  beginning  at  that  time  when  actual 

The  important  things  m  f  bofling  starts  boil  full  15  minutes  more  to  extract 

the  geo^aphical  facts,  men  we  think  of  France  ^  foS  (A  piece  of  butter 

for  example,  we  think  of  Pans,  tke  size  of  a  pea  will  prevent  boiling  over.)  This 

de  Milo,  beautiful  boulevards  gaitydre^^  peo-  j^LoLed  to  Lse  who  have  us^  Postum 

pie,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Reign  oi  l  error,  tne  i  *  advertisement, 

seillaise.  The  name  France  suggests  these  P  honest  and  truthful,  don’t  write  poetry  or 
just  as  much  and  vastly  more  than  it  suggests  *  ,  ipfters  lust  plain,  truthful  statements, 

the  names  of  rivers,  mountams,  cities,  produc-  p^ntest  will  close  June  1st,  1907  and  no  letters 
tions,  etc.  Similarly  it  is  the  facts  of  England  .efel^ed  ate  that  date  wll  be  admitted.  Ex- 
of  Japan,  of  Brazil,  and  so  on,  that  we  want  the  wiW  be  made  by  three 

children  to  know  the  facts,  not  solely  judges  not  members  of  the  Postum  Cereal  Co., 

graphical  facts,  but  the  things  that  natu  y  3  g  Their  decisions  will  be  fair  and  final,  and 
Icclv  to  you  and  to  me  when  we  think  of  such  a  Ltd^^Jh^^^  ^ox  cSng  a  $10  gold  piece  sent 

country.  .  xu  ‘'poL-p”  tn  pach  of  the  five  writers  of  the  most  interesting 

I  said  in  beginning  that  these  children  lake  i  ■ .  ^ox  containing  a  $5  gold  piece  to  each 

five  countries.  We  are  apt  to  associate  this  20  next  best  a  $2  greenback  to  each  of 

pedagogic  use  of  “tal^  with  its  use  m  con^unc-  ^  greenback  to  each  of 

tion  with  medicine— Europe,  Asia  Africa,  South  -  making  a  cash  prize  distributed 

.America,  and  Australia-a  mighty  dose  indeed  “6  200  next  pest,  maxing 

for  ten-year-old  children.  But  Tet  me  explain.  T'vprv  friend  of  Postum  is  urged  to  write  and 

We  believe  that  there  is  nothing  so  deadening,  letter  will  be  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 

nothing  so  distinctly  i^neducative  as  covering  J^VVfdence  of  ^  frienihip, 

the  pages  in  the  text-book,  taking  everything  ,  .P  7’  ^oxes  of  gold  and  envelopes  of 

in  the  geography,  important  and  unimportant,  ^  many  modest  writers  whose 

simply  because  it  is  m  the  book  The  very  last  contain  the  facts 

thing  on  earth  expected  of  children  in  the  rift  ^ociVpH  although  the  sender  may  have  but  small 

grade,  or  in  any  other  grade,  studying  geography  desired  wkn^nfat  the  tim^^ 

is  glib  recital  of  the  text-book.  In  fact  we  thin  subject  over  with  your  friends  and 

Lrel"i5^^^  'and  pSftures  and  for  occa-  f  |  ^o^  kLd 

tlpteilif '  For'  to^cs  o^fy  tKSt  ot\  cause,  and  costs  the  competitors  absolutely 

and  interesting  things  are  selected,  and  these  are  nothing.  Postum  Cereal  Co., 

dwelt  on.  It  is  vastly  better  to  om.t  altogether  Addre^  your  letter  to  the  Fortum 

than  to  skim  over,  and  vast  indeed  are  our  omis-  Ltd.,  battle  Creek,  u  s  . 

sions.  The  keynote  of  the  plan  is  concentration  name  and  address  clearly. 
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is  emphasized.  Simply  a  picture  of  a  foreign 
city  is  not  enough.  It  must  illustrate.  Each 
teacher  tries  to  get  a  complete  collection  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  work  in  geography.  The  pictures  and 
other  collections  representing  a  given  country 
are  always  displayed  in  the  room  while  that 
country  is  being  studied.  For  displaying  pic¬ 
tures,  etc.,  one  or  more  blackboards  in  each 
room  have  been  covered  with  burlap,  to  which 
the  pictures  are  fastened  with  ticket  holders. 
The  stereopticon  is  used,  altho  here  too  careful 
selection  of  typical  slides  is  made. 

Constant  comparison  with  home  things  is 
essential.  Each  room  ought  to  secure  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  pictures  of  every  day  objects  seen  in  the 
more  important  countries,  for  comparison  with 
a  similar  collection  of  American  pictures.  These 
would  include,  for  example,  railway  train,  elec¬ 
tric  car  or  other  means  of  transportation,  school- 
house,  school  children,  church,  country  road, 
city  stores,  costumes  of  the  people,  a  school  book, 
a  newspaper,  postage-stamp,  flag,  etc. 

We  try  to  have  the  recitation  looked  on  not 
as  a  test  directed  to  the  teacher  to  be  rewarded 
w;ith  a  mark,  but  as  a  symposium  to  which  chil¬ 
dren  and  teachers  contribute.  Sometimes  a 
special  topic  is  assigned  to  be  reported  on  by  a 
certain  pupil;  sometimes  a  pupil  essays  a  little 
lecture  for  the  benefit  of  the  class;  teachers, 
and  occasionally  parents  who  have  been  abroad 
are  invited  in  to  give  a  little  talk.  We  believe 
it  absolutely  essential  that  geography  be  made 
a  real,  interesting,  live  thing.  We  like  to  see 
children  awake  and  alert,  interested,  and  anxious 
to  listen  and  to  contribute  to  the  information  of 
the  class.  Occasionally  little  programs  are  planned 
and  for  a  given  country,  consisting  of  talks 
readings  by  different  pupils,  singing  national 
h>Tnns,  with  a  contribution  by  an  outsider;  per¬ 
haps.  Dead  geogi’aphy  is  worse  than  no  geography 
at  all. 

These  are  the  topics: 

Europe. — A  little  talk  on  the  map.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  Europe  from  us.  The  ocean  surrounding 
it.  Its  size  compared  with  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  separate  countries  compared  with 
the  number  in  North  America.  Do  you  know 
the  names  of  any  countries  in  Europe?  Point 
them  out.  Find  other  important  countries,  and 
rivers,  and  mountains. 

Follow  this  with  lessons  on  routes  to  England. 
Have  the  children  bring  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  of  steamship  lines  to  school.  What  are 
the  best  lines  from  Boston?  Where  do  they  go? 
Trace  routes.  Where  do  they  land?  Get  the 
Cunard  Log-Book  from  the  Cunard  Steamship 
Company,  126  State  Street,  Boston,  and  give  the 
pupils  two  or  three  lessons  based  on  facts  gotten 
from  this  book,  using  a  great  many  pictures. 
Names  of  the  largest  Boston  boats.  Size.  Com¬ 
pare  with  familiar  things.  Classes.  Rates. 
Staterooms.  Berths.  Dining-room.  Drawing¬ 
room,  etc.  Engines.  Distance  to  Queenstown. 
To  Liverpool.  Time  of  journey.  Correlate  arith¬ 
metic. 

England. — First  get  together  a  collection  of 
pictures,  newspapers,  stamps,  the  English  flag, 
etc.  How  will  you  get  from  Liverpool  or  Queens¬ 


town,  where  you  land,  to  London?  What  hotel 
will  you  stop  at?  How  much  will  it  cost? 
Thames,  London  Bridge,  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Tower  of  London;  Westminster,  London  Punch) 
London  Times,  English  country  life,  roads) 
hedges;  houses,  castles  (see  Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy’’);  Stratford-on-Avon;  Shakespeare,  “God 
Save  the  King,’’  “Rule  Britannia,”  the  Story 
of  Alfred,  the  Story  of  the  Norman  Conquest; 
the  Story  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Conclude  with 
a  program  or  an  exhibition  of  lantern-slides; 
accompanied  by  a  talk  and  music. 

Scotland. — Country  life.  Kilt.  Bagpipes. 
“Campbells  Are  Coming,”  “Bluebells  of  Scot¬ 
land.” 

Ireland. — Peasant  life.  The  Giant’s  Causeway. 
“Wearing  of  the  Green.” 

France. — ^As  with  each  country  to  be  taken 
up;  first  get  together  a  collection  of  pictures,  etc. 
As  with  each  country,  too,  begin  with  a  few  map 
questions.  Relative  position  and  size.  Its  two 
or  three  important  rivers.  The  three  or  four  im¬ 
portant  cities.  How  do  you  get  there  from  Lon¬ 
don?  Crossing  the  English  Channel.  Paris. 
Use  a  map  of  the  city.  The  beauty  of  Paris. 
The  boulevards.  The  Seine.  The  out-of-door 
life.  Joan  of  Arc.  Napoleon.  The  President  of 
France.  The  Louvre.  Venus  de  Milo.  Louis 
(Continued  on  page  x.) 

Sea-Rover’s  Remedy. 

POSTUM  COFFEE  AND  ITS  POWER  TO  REBUILD. 

The  young  daughter  of  a  government  officer 
whose  duties  keep  him  almost  constantly  on 
board  ship  between  this  country  and  Europe, 
tells  an  interesting  tale  of  the  use  her  father  made 
of  Nature’s  food  remedy  to  cure  an  attack  of 
malarial  fever: 

“Father  recently  returned  from  a  long  sea- trip; 
bed-ridden,  and  emaciated  from  an  attack  of 
malarial  chills  and  fever,”  she  writes:  “In  such 
cases  people  usually  dose  themselves  with  medi¬ 
cines,  and  we  were  surprised  when  he,  instead 
of  employing  drugs,  proceeded  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  Postum  Food  Coffee;  of  which  he 
has  long  been  fond.  He  used  two  or  more  cups 
at  each  meal,  drinking  it  very  hot,  and  between 
meals  quenched  his  fever-engendered  thirst  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  from  a  supply  we  kept 
ready  in  the  water-cooler.  For  several  days  his 
only  drink  and  sometimes  his  only  food  was 
Postum  Coffee,  hot  or  cold,  according  to  the 
moment’s  fancy. 

h  Within  a  day  or  two  his  improvement  was 
noticeable,  and  within  a  week  he  was  a  well 
man  again,  able  to  resume  his  arduous  occupation. 

“He  first  began  to  drink  Postum  Food  Coffee 
several  years  ago,  as  a  remedy  for  insomnia,  for 
which  he  found  it  invaluable,  and  likes  it  so  much 
and  finds  it  so  beneficial  that  he  always  uses  it 
when  he  is  at  home  where  he  can  get  it.”  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  While 
this  man  uses  Postum  as  a  remedy,  it  is  in  no 
sense  a  medicine  but'  only  food  in  liquid  form. 
But  this  is  nature’s  way  and  “There’s  a  reason 
See  the  little  book;  “The  Road  to  Wellvilie,” 
in  pkgs. 


Recreative  Activities 

By  Belle  R.  Parsons,  California. 


The  Industrial  Life  of  Man. 

Series  I.  Food. 

LESSON  I,  PLOWING  AND  PLANTING  THE  FIELD. 

1.  Plowing.  Ready,  position: 

(1)  Arms  forward  raise,  fingers  touching  to 
represent  plow-share.  Strong  pushing  move¬ 
ment,  walking  forward  in  straight  line. 

(2)  Arms  forward  raise,  as  if  holding  handle 
of  plow,  driving  and  guiding  horse.  Walk  for¬ 
ward,  making  straight  furrow,  turning  plow  over 
at  end  of  furrow. 

Order:  Ready  —  Position  —  Plow!  —  (around 
room) - Position ! 

2.  Sowing  grain. 

With  bag  of  grain  tied  around  waist  or  swung 
over  shoulder. 

Ready — Position:  Holding  bag  open  with  left 
hand. 

Right  hand  take  grain  and  spread  it  broadcast, 
with  large,  free  swing  of  arm,  walking  forward  in 
rhythm  with  movement. 

(Swing) 

Order:  Ready —  (around  the  room)  — 

(Back) 

Po-sition ! 

Indicate  the  broad  sweep  of  the  arm  move¬ 
ment  by  prolonging  and  accenting  the  word 
“Swing.’’ 

3.  Making  the  holes. 

Planting  the  corn. 

(]orn  may  be  carried  in  bag  tied  around  the 
waist  or  in  bucket  held  in  left  hand. 

Ready — Position. 

Right  hand  take  kernels  out  of  bag  or  bucket. 

Trunk  slightly  forward  bend,  reaching  out  and 
dropping  kernels. 

Take  one  step  forward  to  next  hill  (slow  swing¬ 
ing  of  leg  from  hip,  weight  on  ball  of  foot) ;  re¬ 
peat  the  dropping. 

(Take) 

Order:  Ready —  (Drop)  (around  the  room) — 

(Step  ) 

Position  I 

Keep  straight  rows. 

GAMES, 

The  Farmer  in  the  Dell.  (Adapted.)  See 
“Children’s  Singing  Games,’’  page  20. 

Use  words:  “The  farmer  plows  his  field’’; 
“The  farmer  sows  his  seed,”  etc. 


LESSON  11.  MAKING  THE  GARDEN.  , 

This  game  may  be  used  with  the  “Farmer” 
series,  the  planting  of  the  early  vegetables,  such 
as  lettuce,  peas,  beets,  radishes,  etc.,  or  simply 
as  a  flower-garden  game  in  a  spring  sequence. 

1.  Spading. 

Ready — Position:  Left  hand  held  as  if  grasp¬ 
ing  handle,  right  knee  upward  bend,  as  if  foot 
were  resting  on  the  top  of  the  spade. 

Right  knee  extend,  arms  downward  stretch, 
trunk  forward  bend,  pushing  spade  into  the 
ground. 

Trunk  erect,  arms  to  right  fling,  as  if  tossing 
dirt,  trunk  to  right  twist. 

(Down) 

(  Up  ) 

Order:  Ready — Position —  (8)  Po- 

(Toss  )  sition 
(Front) 

Do  not  let  children  stamp  as  they  come  down. 
Remind  them  that  the  shovel  would  not  make  a 
noise  when  going  into  the  earth. 


Good  Nature d  Again. 

GOOD  HUMOR  RETURNS  WITH  CHANGE  TO  PROPER 

FOOD. 

“For  many  years  I  was  a  constant  sufferer 
from  indigestion  and  nervousness  amounting 
almost  to  prostration,”  writes  a  Montana  man. 

“My  blood  was  impoverished,  the  vision  was 
blurred  and  weak,  with  moving  spots  before  my 
eyes.  This  was  a  steady  daily  condition.  I  grew 
ill-tempered,  and  eventually  got  so  nervous  I 
could  not  keep  my  books  posted,  nor  handle 
accounts  satisfactorily.  I  can’t  describe  my 
sufferings. 

“Nothing  I  ate  agreed  wAh  me,  till  one  day  I 
happened  to  notice  Grape-No ts  in  a  grocery 
store,  and  bought  a  package,  out  of  curiosity,  to 
know  what  it  was. 

“I  liked  the  food  from  the  very  first,  eating  it 
with  cream,  and  now  I  buy  it  by  the  case  and  use 
it  daily.  I  soon  found  that  Grape-Nuts  food  was 
supplying  brain  and  nerve  force  as  nothing  in 
the  drug  line  ever  had  done  or  could  do. 

“  It  wasn’t  long  before  I  was  restored  to  health, 
comfort,  and  happiness.  Through  the  use  of 
Grape-Nuts  food  my  digestion  has  been  restored, 
my  nerves  are  steady  once  more,  my  eye-sight  is 
good  again,  my  mental  faculties  are  clear  and 
acute,  and  I  have  become  so  good-natured  that 
my  friends  are  truly  astonished  at  the  change. 

I  feel  younger  and  better  than  I  have  for  20 
years.  No  amount  of  money  would  induce  me 
to  surrender  what  I  have  gained  through  the  use 
of  Grape-Nuts  food.”  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  “There’s  a  reason. 
Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”" 
in  pkgs. 
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2.  Hoeing;  Breaking  up  the  large  lumps  after 
spading. 

Ready — Position:  One  foot  advance,  arms 
outward  stretch,  trunk  forward  (or  right  or  left) 
bend. 

Chopping  movements  of  forearm. 

Order:  Ready — Position — Hoe!  (8)  Position! 

3.  Raking. 

Ready — Position:  Same  as  2. 

Extending  arms,  sway  forward  and  backward, 
changing  weight  from  foot  to  foot.  Repeat  with 
trunk  to  right  (or  left)  twist,  swaying  forward  to 
right  (or  left). 

(Front) 

Order:  Ready — Position  (8)  Po- 

(Back  )  sition! 

4.  Picking  up  Stones  out  of  Garden  and  Throw¬ 
ing  over  Garden  Fence. 

Ready — Position:  Stoop  to  get  stone.  Trunk 
forward  (or  to  right  or  left),  bend,  with  or  without 
knee-bending. 

Stand  erect. 

Throw  with  right  (or  left)  hand,  repeating  equal 
number  of  times  with  each  hand. 

(Stoop) 

Order:  Ready  (Stand)  (8)  Po-sition! 

(Throw) 

Get  good  stretch  and  balance  exercise  out  of 
the  throwing. 

Repeat  exercise,  taking  deep  knee-bending 
(squatting),  for  balance  work. 

5.  Making  Furrow  for  Seeds. 

Ready — Position":  Trunk  forward  bend  from 
waist,  pretending  to  hold  stick  in  hand. 

Swing  arm  in  front  of  body,  from  right  to  left, 
pretending  to  make  a  furrow. 

Order:  Ready — Position — swing  arm 

(Lefti  (8)— Po-sition! 

6.  Planting  seeds. 

(1)  Balance  exercise. 

Ready — Position:  Squatting,  weight  on  balls 
of  feet. 

Holding  this  position,  pretend  to  lay  seeds  in 
furrow. 

Order:  Ready — Position.  One!  Two!  etc. 
to  Eight! — Po-sition!  Planting  one  seed  at  each 
count. 

(2)  Trunk  exercise. 

Ready — Position:  Arm  bent  at  elbow  as  if 
holding  seeds  in  hand. 

Trunk  forward,  downward  bend,  putting  seed 
in  furrow. 


You  should  not  feel  tired  all  the  time— healthy  people  don’t— you  won’t  if 
you  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  for  a  while. 


(Down) 

Order:  Ready— Position  (8)  Po-si- 

(  Up  )  tion! 

(3)  Leg  exercise. 

Stoop  to  put  each  seed  in  furrow,  returning  to 
position. 

^  (Down) 

Order:  Ready — Position  (8)  Po-sition! 

(  Up  ) 

7.  Covering  seeds  with  Earth, 

Ready — Position:  Kneel  or  stoop. 

With  large,  sweeping  movement  of  right,  then 
left  arm,  pretend  to  cover  the  seeds. 

Order :  Ready — Position — Swing — 

(Right)  .  -D^  , 

(Left  )  Po-sition! 

Make  movement  just  above  the  floor,  to  avoid 
soiling  the  fingers. 

8.  Watering  the  seeds. 

Ready — Position:  One  foot  forward  place, 
holding  watering  can  in  one  hand. 

Swing  arm  front  and  back,  swaying  from  foot 
to  foot  in  rhythm  with  the  movement. 

Order:  Ready — Position — Swing — ^ 

(Back*')  Po-sition! 

See  that  children  do  these  exercises  as  if  they 
were  actually  working  in  the  garden.  If  possible, 
let  the  children  make  a  real  garden  out-of- 
doors. 

9.  Pulling  weeds. 


GAMES. 

Garden  Game.  See  “Children’s  Singing 
Games,”  page  21. 

“In  my  little  Garden  Bed,” — Poullsen. 


SPRING  HUMORS 


Impure  or  effete  matters  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  blood  during 
the  winter  cause  in  the  spring 
such  disfiguring  and  painful 
troubles  as  boils,  pimples,  and 
other  eruptions,  also  weakness, 
loss  of  appetite,  that  tired 
feeling. 

The  best  medicine  to  take  is 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  thor¬ 
oughly  cleanses  the  blood,  and 
effects  permanent  cures. 


ivirs.  i_..  nickiord,  iiossville,  N. 


was  com- 


- -  - ,  says.  '*i^.very  spring  i  wa 

pletely  prosUated,  run  down  iron  dyspepsia  and  that  tired  feeline.  But  I 
have  found  Hood  s  Sarsaparilla  helps  melrom  the  first  dose,  completely  re¬ 
stores  good  health  and  strength.  ’  ^  ^ 


In  usual  liquid  form  or  in  chocolated  tablets  under  the 
protected  trade  name,  Sarsatobs.  1 00  doses  One  Dollar, 

Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1906.  No.  324 
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Exclusive  agency  given  to  one  druggist  in  a  place 


CHESTER  KENT  a  CO.,  Chemists,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

/ 


The  delicious  Cod  Liver  Prepara¬ 
tion  Without  Oil. 

Vinol  contains  all  the  medicinal 
elements  of  cod  liver  oil  actually 
taken  from  fresh*  cods’  livers,  but 
no  oil.  The  oil,  having  no  value  as 
medicine  or  food,  is  thrown  away. 

Vinol  is  therefore  better  than  old- 
fashioned  cod  liver  oil  and  emul¬ 
sions  to  restore  health  for 

Old  people,  delicate  children,  weak 
run-down  persons,  and  after  sick¬ 
ness,  colds,  coughs,  bronchitis  and 
all  throat  and  lung  troubles. 

Get  it  at  THE  Leading  Drug  Stores  Everywhere 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  1907 


Term  July  8th  to  August  17th 

Ourses  will  be  given  in  Chemistry,  English, French, 
German,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Pedagogy,  Philosophy, Physics,  Psj'chology, 
and  Spanish. 

Special  Courses  in 
Child  Psychology 

For  information,  write  for  Circular  D,  to  A.  H. 
QUINN,  Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Univer-  1 
^ty  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


FLOWERS  FOR  SCHOOL  GARDENS 

It  yon  are  preparing  to  interest  the  school  children 
in  gardening  the  coming  spring  and  summer  you  should 
write  us.  W e  put  up  25  varieties  of  the  prettiest,  easiest 
growing'  annual  flowers  especially  for  this  purpose. 
Each  packet  has  beautiful  lithographed  picture  of  the 
variety,  true  to  nature;  also  cultural  directiims  for 
growing.  Twenty-five  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds  also. 
All  good,  fresh,  reliable  seeds  and  all  the  uniform 
price  of  1  cent  per  package,  not  less  than  100  packages 
at  this  rate,  less  quantities  2c.  Send  25c.  for  sample 
each  var.  flower  seeds  or  60c.  for  both  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds. 

.VIonwdnock  Grcenbouse.s,  -  Keene.  It.  H. 


For  Arbor  Day 


Planting  Trees  in  the  Spring. 

(He  who  plants  a  tree,  and  cares  for 
it  until  it  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself, 
has  conferred  a  blessing  on  the  world* 
In  some  way,  if  it  lives  the  life  that  is 
its  due,  it  will  give  pleasure  to  the  eye, 
supply  warmth  or  shelter,  or  give  com¬ 
fort  to  some  people,  who  or  how  many 
none  of  us  can  know.  At  any  rate,  he 
who  plants  a  tree  does  not  labor  in  vain. 
The  following  suggestions  on  tree  plant¬ 
ing,  from  The  Tidustrialist,  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  are  worth  reading  now  when 
tree  planting  time  is  near  at  hand.) 

Kinds  of  Trees  to  Plant— In  selecting 
the  kinds  of  trees  to  form  border  belts 
it  is  a  safe  rule  to  choose  from  those  that 
are  native  to  the  locality  or  have  been 
thoroly  tested  there  by  years  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Other  things  being  equal,  long- 
lived  trees  should  be  given  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  Some  trees  will  stand  trans¬ 
planting  better  than  others,  and  this 
fact  will  help  to  determine  our  selection. 

Cottonwood  and  box  elder  make  a 
rapid  growth,  but,  except  on  the  low¬ 
lands,  they  may  not  live  long  enough  to 
pay  for  the  trouble  of  planting  and  caring 
for  them.  For  general  planting,  elm, 
hackberry,  honey  locust,  and  ash  give 
good  results.  Golden  willow,  Russian 
olive,  and  soft  maple  give  pleasing  va¬ 
riety  and  can  be  grown  in  many  localities,  j 
particularly  on  lowlands.  The  trees  on  j 
the  north  side  of  a  lot,  being  designed 
primarily  for  shelter,  may  be  made  up  ] 
entirely  or  for  the  most  part  of  ever- 1 
greens.  The  Austrian  and  Scotch  pines, 
certain  spruces,  and  our  native  cedar  j 
are  best  adapted  for  this  shelter  belt. 

Hoiv  to  Plant  Trees— It  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  plant  trees  in  sod.  The  ground  i 
to  be  occupied  by  belts  and  groups  j 
should  be  plowed  or  spaded  and  allowed  , 
to  mellow  until  just  before  planting 
time,  when  it  should  be  pulverized  by  i 
harrowing.  The  holes  or  trenches  for  j 
the  reception  of  the  trees  should  be  wide 
enough  to  take  in  all  the  roots  left  on  the 
seedling,  without  crowding,  and  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  latter  to  be  set  to 
the  level  it  formerly  occupied  or  a  little 
below  that. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 
I  in  early  spring  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 
The  young  trees  may  be  selected  from 
'  nursery  or  native  timber  belt,  at  this 
I  time,  or  they  may  be  dug  up  in  the  fall 
and  healed  in  over  winter.  Without 
special  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  work, 
it  is  not  best  to  attempt  to  transplant 
'  large  trees.  It  is,  moreover,  a  difficult 


matter  to  make  such  trees  grow  after 
transplanting.  Trees  from  five  to  eight 
feet  in  height  are  easier  handled  and  will 
give  better  results.  Select  only  such 
as  have  made  a  vigorous  growth  the 
previous  season.  Certain  individual  elms, 
particularly,  have  a  scrubby  habit  which 
they  never  outgrow. 

In  taking  up  the  young  trees  secure 
all  the  roots  possible,  or  at  least  consist¬ 
ent  with  convenience  in  handling.  Avoid 
exposing  them  even  for  a  few  minutes  to 
sunshine  or  dry  air.  With  a  sharp  knife 
cut  back  each  root  a  little  from  the  place 
where  it  was  broken  off,  and  trim  the 
top  of  the  tree  to  correspond  to  the 
reduced  root  surface.  In  resetting  the 
tree  one  person  may  be  responsible  for 
holding  the  trunk  erect  and  working  the 
soil  in  among  the  rootlets  while  another 
handles  the  spade.  Allow  the  roots  to 
radiate  at  the  levels  of  their  respective 
origins  and  firm  the  soil  about  them 
frequently.  If  the  earth  is  dry,  water 
may  be  used  in  resetting,  provided  it  is 
not  poured  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
or  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  wash  the 
soil  particles  from  contact  with  the  fine 
rootlets.  A  thin  layer  of  loose  soil 
should  be  left  on  top  for  a  mulch. 

The  proper  distance  for  spacing  the 
trees  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  kinds 
of  trees  and  on  local  conditions  and 
requirements,  but  about  eight  to  twelve 
feet  apart  will  be  a  good  average. 

Care  of  Trees. — To  plant  living  things, 
and  then  neglect  them  is  morally  equiva¬ 
lent  to  making  a  promise  and  failing  to 
keep  it.  Nature  expects  more  of  you. 
With  even  the  best  of  care,  some  re¬ 
planting  will  be  necessary;  but  then  we 
must  not  expect  that  the  adornment  of  a 
school  ground  will  be  the  work  of  one 
season  only.  Frequent  and  clean  culti¬ 
vation  and  careful  pruning  are  the 
requisites  to  success  in  tree  growing. 
After  the  trees  have  had  a  start  of  five 
:  or  six  years,  clean  mowing,  as  often  as 
!  necessary,  may  be  sufficient  to  keep 
i  them  in  vigorous,  healthy  condition*; 
j  but  the  first  few  years  nothing  can  take 
!  the  place  of  the  cultivator,  the  disc,  and 
j  the  garden  rake  or  hoe. 

The  drier  the  period  or  season  the 
I  more  frequently  should  one  resort  to 
I  the  cultivator  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
I  a  surface  mulch  of  loose  soil  and  dust. 

;  An  area  of  cleanly  cultivated  soil  should 
1  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  the  hoe 
j  around  each  isolated  group  of  shrubbery. 

I  A  mulch  of  straw  or  litter  is  sometimes 
i  used  in  starting  young  trees,  but  if  thick 
■  enough  to  be  effective  in  keeping  down 
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the  weeds  it  usually  results  in  bringing 
the  roots  of  the  young  trees  too  close 
to  the  surface. 

Intelligent  pruning  while  the  trees  are 
.young  will  develop  well-formed  trunks 
i  and  tops.  Make  a  clean  cut  with  knife 
I  or  saw  and  leave  as  little  stub  as  possible. 

]  An  old  maxim  has  it  that  the  best  time 
!  to  prune  is  when  one  has  the  knife  in  his 
i  hand.  Some  horticulturalists  advocate 
Hate  fall  or  very  early  spring;  others 
I  recommend  earlv  summer,  when  the 

i  , 

]  tree  has  just  come  into  full  foliage. 

;Song — For  the  Tender  Beech  and 
the  Sapling  Oak. 

For  the  tender  beceh  and  the  sapling  oak. 
That  grow  by  the  shadowy  rill, 

:  You  may  cut  down  both  at  a  single  stroke, 

;  You  may  cut  down  which  you  will. 

I 

I 

!  But  this  you  must  know,  that  as  long  as 
they  grow. 

Whatever  change  may  be, 

;  You  can  never  teach  either  oak  or  beech 
To  be  aught  but  a  greenwood  tree. 

• — From  Wisconsin  Arbor  Day  Annual 
for  1906. 

Spring  and  Summer. 

Spring  is  growing  up. 

Isn’t  it  a  pity? 

She  was  such  a  little  thing. 

And  so  very  pretty! 

Summer  is  extremely  grand. 

We  must  pay  her  duty; 

(But  it  is  to  little  Spring 
That  she  owes  her  beauty!) 

All  the  buds  are  blown, 

Trees  are  dark  and  shady, 

(It  was  Spring  who  dress’d  them,  tho, 
Such  a  little  lady!) 

And  the  birds  sing  loud  and  sweet 
Their  enchanting  hist’ries. 

(It  was  Spring  who  taught  them,  tho^ 
Such  a  singing  mistress!) 

From  the  glowing  sky 
Summer  shines  above  us; 

Spring  was  such  a  little  dear. 

But  will  Summer  love  us? 


There  are  many  important  uses  for 
antikamnia  tablets.  Everybody  who  is 
out  in  the  sun  should  take  an  antikamnia 
-  tablet  at  breakfast  and  avoid  entirely 
that  demoralizing  headache  which  fre¬ 
quently  mars  the  pleasure  of  an  outing. 
This  applies  equally  to  women  on  shop¬ 
ping  tours  and  especially  to  those  who 
invariably  come  home  cross  and  out  of 
sorts,  with  a  wretched  “sightseers’  head¬ 
ache.’’ — The  Chaperone. 


She  is  very  beautiful, 

With  her  grown-up  blisses. 

Summer  we  must  bow  before; 

Spring  we  coaxed  with  kisses! 

Spring  is  growing  up, 

Leaving  us  so  lonely. 

In  the  place  of  little  Spring 
We  have  Summer  only! 

Summer,  with  her  lofty  airs. 

And  her  stately  paces. 

In  the  place  of  little  Spring, 

With  her  childish  graces! 

— Anonymous. 

The  Girl  Who  Smiles. 

The  wind  was  east,  and  the  chimney  J 
smoked. 

And  the  old  brown  house  seemed 
dreary ; 

For  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  joked. 
The  young  folks  grumbled,  the  old  folks 
croaked. 

They  had  come  home  chilled  and  weary. 

! 

Then  opened  the  door,  and  a  girl  came  in; 

Oh,  she  was  homely — very! 

Her  nose  was  pug  and  her  cheek  was  thin. 
There  wasn’t  a  dimple  from  brow  to  chin. 
But  her  smile  was  bright  and  cheery. 

She  spoke  not  a  word  of  the  cold  and 
damp. 

Nor  yet  of  the  gloom  about  her; 

But  she  mended  the  fire  and  lighted  the 
lamp. 

And  she  put  on  the  place  a  different 
stamp 

From  what  it  had  had  without  her. 

Her  dress,  which  was  something  in  sober 
brown. 

And  with  dampness  nearly  dripping. 
She  changed  for  a  bright,  warm,  crimson 
gown; 

!  And  she  looked  so  gay  when  she  so  came 
down. 

They  forgot  that  the  air  was  nipping. 

They  forgot  that  the  house  was^a  dull 
old  place. 

And  smoky  from  base  to  rafter; 

And  gloom  departed  from  every  face. 

As  they  felt  the  charm  of  her  mirthful 
grace 

And  the  cheer  of  her  happy  laughter. 

Oh,  give  me  the  girl  who  will  smile  and 
sing. 

And  make  all  glad  together! 

To  be  plain  or  fair  is  a  lesser  thing; 

But  a  kind,  unselfish  heart  can  bring 
Good  cheer  in  the  darkest  weather. 

1  — Selected. 


“A 

common  ^ 

sense  and  a 
little  Rubifoam 
will  work  wonders 
delightful  in  the 
mouth.  Common  sense 
is  not  bottled,  but  this  delicious 
liquid  dentifrice  is,  and  all  ages, 
all  climates,  all  conditions,  have 
tested  it  for  years.  It  takes 
the  drudgery  out  of  tooth  care, 
makes  necessity  attractive  and 
beauty  attainable.  It  is  applied 
science  and  sense  and  appeals 
to  sensible  persons  by  its  clean, 
delicious,  wasteless  way  of  doing 
its  work.  It  is  the  sensible  way 
to  start  children  in  caring  for 
the  mouth  and  teeth,  because  it 
is  pleasant  to  use. 

“It  has  so  appealed  to  sensible 
persons  and  become  so  popular 
that  it  is  imitated  as  closely  as  the 
law  will  permit  in  bottle,  in  color, 
in  label,  but  Rubifoam  and 
Common  Sense  win  every  time. 
It’s  wise  to  use  Rubifoam.  ” 

O  C  Everywhere. 

Sample  Free. 

E.  W.  HOYT  &  CO.,  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


A  Clear 
Complexion 

Pure  sulphur,  as  compounded  in 
Glenn’s  Sulphur  Soap,  will  clear 
the  complexion  of  pimples,  moth 
patches,  liver  spots,  dry  scaling 
and  other  defects.  Use  it  daily 
in  toilet  and  bath.  Sold  by  all 
druggists. 


Hill’s  Hair  anrl  Whisker  Hyo 
Hlack  or  ISrown,  60c. 
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THE^ONEuGREAT 
STANDARDJAUTHORITX 


ismsumhimi 

:’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONART 

CAUTIOX. 

There  are  so  many  inferior, 
low  priced,  sO"Called“  Webster” 
dictionai'ies  nowof  f  ered  for  sale 
that  exceeding-  care  should  be 
taken  to  look  for  the  Circular 
Trade-Mark  on  the  frout  cover 
and  our  name  on  the  title-page. 

The  International  is  the 
HIGHEST  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Of  no  otner  dictionary  can  the  following 
be  said ;  that  all  of  the  45  State  Superintend¬ 
ents  of  Schools  are  a  unit  in  their  indorsement; 
that  the  schoolbook  publishers  adhere  to  it  as 
their  standard;  that  College  Presidents,  State 
Normal  School  Principals,  County  and  City 
Superintendents  and  educators  without  num¬ 
ber  commend  and  praise  it;  that  in  every  in¬ 
stance  where  State  purchases  have  been  made 
rar  the  supply  of  public  schools,  the  genuine 
Webster  has  been  selected. 

A  LIBRARY  lY  OYE  BOOK. 

Besides  an  accurate,  practical,  and  echolarl7  vocabulary  of 
Relish,  enlarged  with  2S,000  NEW  WORDS,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  contams  a  Ilistory  of  the  English  Language,  Guide  to 
Pronunciation,  Dictionary  of  Fiction,  New  Gazetteer  of  the 
W orld,  New  Biographical  Dictionary,  Vocabulary  of  Scripture 
Names,  Greek  and  Latin  Names,  and  English  Christian  names. 
Foreign  Quotations,  Abbreviations,  Metric  System,  Flags  of 
all  Nations,  including  Cuba  and  Panama,  State  Seals,  etc. 

PAfTV.  ELIOT  OF  HARVARD  Fittingly  says;  Ths 
International  is  a  -wonderfully  compact  storehouse  of  accu¬ 
rate  information/* 

2380  Pages.'  5000  Illustrations. 

Should  Tou  Not  own  Such  a  Book  in  order 
to  answtv  quickly  and  with  final  authority 
tn©  iiiciBy  questions urisiiig^duily  concemiii s’ 
new  words,  spelling,  pronunciation,  defini¬ 
tion,  etymology,  synonyms,  etc,  ? 


WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE  DlCflONAKY.  T^ 
larpst  of  our  abridgments.  Regular  and  Thin  Paper 
editions.  Un^rpassed  for  elegance  and  convenience. 
1116  Pages  and  liOO  Illustrations, 


Write  for  the  “DICTIONAPy  HABIT. ”-PKEE. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

GET  THE  BEST. 


Watertown  Plans. 

[Continued  from  page  491.] 

XIV.  and  the  French  Revolution.  The  Mar¬ 
seillaise.  Peasant  life.  Millet.  Program  and 
lantern-slides, 

Germany. — Collection  of  pictures;  etc.  Re- 
mernber  to  try  to  get  a  collection  of  pictures  on 
familiar  things  to  compare  with  our  own.  Brief 
map  study.  How  can  we  get  to  Germany  from 
France?  From  the  United  States?  Soldiers. 
Schools.  Manufactures,  Clean  streets.  Berlin, 
Unter  den  Linden.  The  Emperor  and  his  family. 
Palace.  Government.  The  Rhine.  Castles  on 
the  Rhine,  Mouse  Tower.  Lorelei.  Cologne. 
Cologne  Cathedral.  Niebelungenlied.  German 
National  Hymn.  Wagner.  Goethe.  Faust. 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  Legends.  Heidelberg 
and  students^  Try  especially  to  arrange  an 
interesting  program  in  summary  of  the  study 
of  Germany,  A  sample  for  such  a  program 
might  be  as  follows: 

PROGRAM. 

1.  A  talk  by  an  outsider  on  the  differences 
between  childhood  life  in  America  and  in  Ger¬ 
many, 

2.  Singing  the  Watch  on  the  Rhine.” 

3.  A  talk  or  a  paper  on  the  Emperor  and  his 
family. 

4.  An  account  of  some  famous  buildings  in 
Germany. 

5.  Singing  the  Lorelei.” 

6.  Sights  on  the  Rhine. 

7.  Selections  from  the  Rhinegold  stories  by 
a  pupil. 

8.  Some  Rhinegold  music  by  an  outsider, 

Switzerland. — Emphasize  its  mountains  and 
its  scenery.  A  famous  summer  resort.  Use 
many  pictures.  _  The  Matterhorn.  Mont  Blanc. 
Jun^rau.  Glaciers.  Crevasses.  Avalanches. 
Mountain  climbing.  Swiss  chalets.  Read 
‘‘Heidi.” 

Italy. — Collect  pictures,  etc.  Map  study.  How 
can  you  get  to  Italy  from  the  United  States? 
Milan  Cathedral.  Venice.  Gondolas.  St.  Mark’s. 
The  Bridge  of  Sighs.  Vesuvius.  Maples.  Pom¬ 
peii.  Rome.  With  Italy  emphasize  the  history. 
Center  the  lesson  about  the  Colosseum.  The 
legend. 

P  While  stands  the  Colosseum;  Rome  shall  stand, 
And  when  the  Colosseum  falls,  then  Rome  shall 
fall, 

And  when  Rome  falls,  with  it  shall  fall  the  world.” 

The  story  of  the  Roman  conquests.  Caesar 
and  Augustus.  How  Rome  degenerated.  Glad¬ 
iatorial  combats  in  the  Colosseum,  Nero.  Chris- 
:ians  and  wild  beasts.  The  fall  of  Rome.  St. 
Peter’s  and  the  Vatican.  Raphael.  Peasant  life. 

Russia.— Row  can  we  get  to  Russia?  The 
size  of  Russia.  Japanese  war.  St.  Petersburg. 
Palace.  The  Czar.  The  government.  Siberia 
and  Its  railroad.  Mosow.  The  Kremlin.  The 
bell.  Country  life  in  Russia.  The  Russian 
Hymn. 
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Questions  on  Current  Events. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
found  in  Our  Times  for  February  9,  16, 
23,  March  2  and  9. 


1.  What  has  the  Salvation  Army  been 
doing  the  past  year? 

— The  Army  supplied  4,000,000 
beds  to  homeless  wanderers,  furnished 
12,000  meals  to  hungry  men,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  GOO  tons  of  coal  and  22,000 
pounds  of  ice.  February  9,  page  377. 


2.  What  are  the  two  largest  counties 
in  the  United  States,  and  what  is  the 
smallest? 

Ans. — The  largest  counties  are  Custer 
County,  Mont.,  and  San  Bernardino 
County,  Cal.  The  smallest  is  Bristol 
County,  R.  I.  February  9,  page  377. 


3.  How  is  the  number  of  cadets  to 
West  Point  determined? 

Ans. — Each  Senator  is  entitled  to  ap¬ 
point  one  cadet.  There  are  forty  candi¬ 
dates  at  large,  conferred  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Appointees 
must  be  between  seventeen  and  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  free  from  infirmity, 
and  able  to  pass  the  required  examination. 
February  9,  page  379. 


Schoolrooms 

The  gravity  of  the  dust  qiiestion  as  applied  to  our  schoolrooms  is  such  that  we 
cannot  atiord  to  ignore  its  significance.  Whilegreat  attention  has  been  e-iven  to 
ventilation,  very  little  has  been  given  to  dust. 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  dust  is  constantly  being  raised  by  shuffling 
leet,  it  becomes  necessary  that,  in  order  to  correct  the  dust  evil  in  our  schools,  we 
must  use  some  means  whereby  the  dust  will  be  prevented  from. circulating.  It  has 
been  proved  that  wherever 

STANDARD 
Floor  Dressing 

is  used  the  amount  of  circulating  dust  is  reduced  eleven-twelfths.  What 
a  boon  this  must  be  to  teachers  and  scholars.  Irritation  of  eyes  and 
physical  discomfort  are  not  the  most  serious  consequences  of  dust ;  Dust 
IS  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  spread  of  diseases  such  as 
ruberculosis,  Typhoid  Fever,  Asiatic  Cholera,  Erysipelas,  Diphtheria, 
I  ellow  I  ever.  Pneumonia,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  also  preserves  the  flooring,  reduces  labor, 
and  saves  its  cost  many  times  over.  Will  not  evaporate.  Sold  by  the 
barrel  or  in  cans  of  varying  capacity  by  dealers  generally. 

Tateiit  Standard  Oiler  makes  process  Of  appUcation  easy  and 
economical. 

We  tvill  apply  without  charge  Standard  Floor  Dressing  to  the  floor 
of  one  room  so  tliat  you  can  personally  see  that  all  we  claim  for  it  is  true, 
testimonials  and  interesting  reports  from  medical  authorities  oa 
Dustand  its  Dangers''  gladly  lumished  upon  request. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


4.  Who  is  the  greatest  man  in  China? 

Ans. — Yuan,  Viceroy  of  Chi-li,  is  the 
leader  of  the  reform  movement  and  the 
most  powerful  man  in  China.  He  is 
worth  millions  of  dollars  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  great  state.  He  is  com¬ 
paratively  young,  and  he  realizes  that 
China  can  never  hope  to  hold  her  own 
until  she  has  acquired  a  knowledge  cf 
the  West.  February  16,  page  395. 


5.  What  are  some  of  the  faults  of 
modern  housekeeping? 

Ans. — Buying  provisions  by  order  and 
telephone  instead  of  seeing  them;  buy¬ 
ing  prepared  foods;  buying  fruits,  etc., 
out  of  season;  lack  of  knowledge  of 
cuts  of  meat,  and  how  to  cook  inexpen¬ 
sive  things  to  bring  out  food  values  and 
good  taste.  February  16,  page  397. 


6.  What  is  the  United  States  worth? 
A/is. — The  United  States  is  the  wealth¬ 
iest  country  on  the  globe.  Its  wealth 
is  estimated  at  $107,000,000,000.  Since 
1800,  it  has. been  multiplied  119  times. 
V  February’-  23,  page  404. 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS! 


Your  Pupils  Will  Appreciate  Them,  Closing  Day 


WE  HAVE  TWO  STYLES  : 

No.  1— Two  Card  Style.  Two  Heavy  Em¬ 
bossed  Cards,  31^x51^  in.  in  size,  embossed 
in  White,  Rich  Blue,  and  Gold,  Deckled 
Edge,  Tied  with  Handsome  Silk  Tassel. 
Price  Postpaid  4j^c  each;  SHc  each  with 
your  photo  on  each  card.  If  less  than  15 
ordered  include  5c  for  postage. 

No.  2— Booklet  Style.  Sizefolded4  by  6^in.; 
12  pages.  Cover  printed  in  4  colorsandEm- 
bossed  in  Rich  Gold,  Deckled  Edge,  Tied 
with  Silk  Tassel.  First  Insert,  Fine  Im¬ 
ported  Onion  Skin,  printed  from  Litho¬ 
graphed  plates;  Second  Insert, Fine  Cameo 
Plate  paper,  a  poem  ‘‘At  Close  of  School” 
with  marginal  illustrations  isLithographed 
onthreepages;firstpageofseoondin8ertwe 
print  to  your  order.  Price  Postpaid  5c  each; 
6c  each  with  your  photo  on  each  souvenir. 
If  less  than  15  ordered  include  6cforpo8tage. 
We  Print  in  Either  Style.  Name  of  your 
School,  District  Number, Township,  County, 
State,  Name  of  Teacher,  and  School  Board 
and  names  of  all  your  pupils. 

Photo  Souvenirs  can  be  had  foreitbersty’e 
of  Souvenirs;  allthat  is  necessary  isthatyou 
send  us  your  Photo  to  copy — we  will  return 
same  in  good  condition  in  special  mailing 
envelope.  We  can  copy  large  or  small  photos, 
copies  always  as  good  as  the  photo  we  copy. 
Photos  guaranteed  10  years.  All  photos 
copied  oval. 

Samples  Free.  A  stamp  will  be  appreciated 
to  show  good  faith.  All  orders  filled  prompt¬ 
ly  and  in  a  business-like  manner.  We  want 
to  retain  your  patronage  land  will  treat  you 
right. 


THE  OHIO  PRINTING  CO.,  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO 


We  are  anxlens  that 
you  send  for  Sample 


W.  E.  SEIBERT,  General  Manager  ^  BOX  K 
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Teachers’  Agencies. 


THE  T3  T%  TT  THr  TT  11  TEACHERS’ 

=  O  IV  H/  W  H/  IV  AGENCY 

ESTABLliSHED  22  YEARS  1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 

POSITIONS  riLLED,  7,500  CHICAGO 

-  1  ■ 

BRANCH.  494  ASHLAND  AVE.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


31  Union  Sq.,  NewYorh 

Eighteenth  year  same  manager.  Sup¬ 
plies  superior  teachers  for  all  kindn  of 
positions  all  year  ’round.  Quick,  effici¬ 
ent  service.  Write  or  telegraph. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  La’S* 

C.  J.  Albert  Mgr. _ 378  Wabash  Avc.,  Chicago  £-»»»«  i  J  »  g|‘c''oiie1SS‘t 

State  Normul  Schools,  over  5000  in  Secondary  and  Public  Schools.  Get  in  line  now  for  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  VACANCIES.  Year  Book  free. 


THE  YATES-FISHER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


P.vuL  Yates,  Manager 
203  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
Room  74ii,  Fine  Arts  Building 


We  secure  positions  for  college  and 
university  professors,  normal  school, 
high  school,  grade  and  all  kinds  of 
special  teachers.  We  also  have  a  strong 
department  of  Athletics.  Write  us  for 
further  information. 


The  FisK  Teachers’  Agencies 


4  Ashburton  Place 
Boston  ::  Mass 


New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1505  Penn.  Ave. 
Chicago,  203  Michigan  Ave. 


Minneapolis,  414  Century  Bldg. 
Denver,  405  Cooper  Building 
Spokane,  314  Kookery  Block 


Portland,  Ore.,  1200  Williams  Ave, 
Berkeley, '  al..  414  StudioBldg. 
Los  Angeles,  238  Douglas  Bldg, 


ALBANY  TTEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Has  good  Positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  ,St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


S€nd for  Circulan 


B.  R.  CUARK 


CHICAGO,  17  E.  Van  BUREN  ST 


17th  Year 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 


NEW  YORK,  156  FIFTH  AvE. 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

P.pcommends  college  and  normal  graduate.s,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  college,  public  and 
private  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  YV  O.  PRATT  Manager 


TEACHERS’ 


FISHER 

Excellent  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  U.S. 
SEND  FOR  MANUAL. 


A.  G.  FISHER,  Prop. 


AGENCY 

120  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Colorado  Teacher’s  Agency 


FRED  DICK,  ex-State  Supt.,  Mgr. 
A 1  545  Glenarm  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Boston  New  York  Chicago  Des  Moines  Denver 

Salt  Lake  City  Los  Angeles  Harrisburg  Atlanta 

Teachers  wanting  positions  shonld  register  with  ns  for^TeacLlf  fn  '^ru^^^^ 

schools  ill  Colorado.  We  are  also  receiving  calls  for  teachers  for  positions  to  be  filled  in  December 
and  January.  This  is  the  time  to  Register. 


TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

3  East  14th  St.,  Hew  York 


Oldest  and  best  known  In  United  States 

Established  1855 


7.  What  is  President  Roosevelt’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  matter  of  public  lands 
in  the  United  States? 

A  ns. — In  a  recent  message  to  Congress 
the  President  urged  legislation  on  the 
land  question.  He  advised  that  '  the 
coal  deposits  be  held  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  Government  control 
the  public  pasture  lands  of  the  West. 
March  2,  page  421. 


S.  What  great  school  is  being  arranged 
for  by  Charles  M.  Schwab? 

..4ns.- — Mr.  Schwab  has  a  plan  for  train¬ 
ing  American  boys  to  become  the  world’s 
greatest  makers  of  steel  in  all  its  branches. 
He  offers  an  opening  to  3,000  boys  to 
enter  the  mills  at  Bethlehem.  There 
they  will  become  experts  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business.  March  2,  page  422. 


An  Article  of  Genuine  Merit. 

In  this  age  of  shams  it  is  pleasant  to 
meet  with  an  article  of  genuine  merit. 
Such  an  one  is  Glenn’s  Sulphur  Soap,  a 
remedy  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  a 
beautifier  of  the  complexion.  All  the 
advantages  derived  from  sulphur  baths 
are  conferred  by  the  use  of  this  inex¬ 
pensive  substitute.  The  ladies  speak 
of  it  in  the  highest  terms  as  a  means  of 
softening  and  whitening  the  skin.  The 
recommendation  of  physicians  has  been 
frequently  cited  in  its  behalf,  and  testi¬ 
monials  from  respectable  sources  would 
seem  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
it  possesses  claims  upon  public  confidence 
of  the  most  positive  kind.  Merely  re¬ 
garded  as  an  adjunct  of  the  bath  and 
toilet,  it  is  very  desirable,  and  as  a  remedy 
for  eruptions,  irritation,  and  abrasions 
of  the  cuticle,  it  takes  high  rank. 


Harvard  University 

Summer  Courses,  1907 

July  2 — August  9 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Chairman 

J.  L.  LOVE,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


POSITIONS 

Atlanta  ancl  Denver.  Call  perse _ . . 

The  Teachers’  Agency,  R.  L.  MYERS  &  Co  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


in  CTades,  paying  $70,  $60,  $50,  $40,  in  Pa.,  N.  J..  Ohio.  .Soutli 
and  West,  constantly  available  throngh  this  .\gency  Twentv- 
three  years’ experience.  Well  organized  and  successful  agencies  in 
Atlanta  and  Denver.  Call  personally  or  write. 


MIDLAND  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 

OFFICES:  Warrensburg,  Mo.;  Shenandoah,  Iowa;  Pendleton,  Oregon;  Juniata,  Nebraska*  Sherman 
Texas;  Richmond,  Kentucky;  Du  Bnis,  Pennsylvania.  ’ 

Competent  Teaclieri  Competent  Teacheri 


THE  NEW  CENTURY  TEACHERS’  BUREAU, 


ESTABLISHED  I881 


ARTHUR  B.  TURNER, 
GEORGE  M.  DOWNING, 
Proprietors. 


Not  a  clippings  agency.  95  per  cent,  of  our  vacancies  are  DIRE( 
CAIJ.S  and  we  verify  the  rest  betbre  taking  action. 

1420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphi 


Teachers  Wanted 

For  the  best  schools  of  the  South  and  West. 
Our  Company  is  incorporated  under  the- laws  of 
Tennessee.  Capital  Stock  $10,000  00.  Each  officer 
a  University  graduate.  W’e  are  in  touch  with  the 
best  scliools.  Write  u.?  for  full  jiarticulars. 

The  Teachers  Cooperative  Co., 
401  Church  Street, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


au  IftCllpV'  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
An  Alien  W I  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va¬ 
cancies  and  tells  TUaT  is  something,  but  if  it  is 
yon  about  tliem  I  HA  I  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  recommends  y< 
that  is  more.  Ours 

C.  W.  BARDEEN 


’  RECOMMENDS. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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Eroggie's  First  Walk. 

Froggie  was  hatched  from  the  smallest 
of  eggs, 

With  a  soft  jelly  blanket  around  her, 
A  queer  little  creature  without  any  legs. 
So  tiny  you  would  not  have  found  her. 


Three  of  the  Build¬ 
ings  on  the  Campus 


of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston. 


No  proper  body  had  Froggie  when  young. 

But  a  head  with  a  tail  growing  on  it, 

A  very  wide  mouth  with  a  long  sticky 
tongue, 

No  clothing — not  even  a  bonnet! 

“She’s  only  a  tadpole!”  the  bigger  boys 
cried. 

As  they  croaked  at  the  queer  little 
figure. 

But  Froggie  had  eyes  in  the  top  of  her 
head, 

And  she  knew  that  each  day  she  grew 
bigger. 

One  day  she  noticed  two  legs  growing 
out, 

Then  wasn’t  Miss  Froggie  excited! 

And  when  the  two  others  appeared, 
without  doubt, 

Their  owner  was  greatly  delighted. 


TEACHERS  MUST  RAISE  THEIR 
GRADES  OF  CERTIFICATE 

All  over  the  country  .state  legislature  are  raising  the  requirements  for  teachers’  certificates,  and 
the  attitude  of  all  in  authority  seems  to  indicate  that  YOU  MUST  ADVANCE,  or  step  out  of 
the  ranks,  Teachers  themselves  are  advocating  a  higher  standard.  At  a  recent  teachers’  ins¬ 
titute  in  a  middle  west  State,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  “Resolved,  That  no 
teacher  getting  a  third-grade  certificate  and  having  it  renewed  once  should  ever  be  granted 
another  of  the  same  grade;  nor  after  getting  a  second  grade  and  having  it  twice  renewed,  should 
ever  be  granted  another  of  equal  or  lower  grade.’’  If  you  are  not  in  the  front  rank,  you 
must  get  there  or  ultimately  retire.  If  you  will  let  us  help  you 

YOUR  ADVANCEMENT  IS  ASSURED 

Almost  every  branch  needed  by  the  teacher  is  offered  in  our  various  departments.  The 
course  in  PRIMARY  METHODS  covers  thoroughly  all  work  of  first  three  grades  of  school. 

The  NORMAL  ELECTIVE  Courses  are  very  strong  reviews  in  Arithmetic.  Elementary  Al¬ 
gebra,  Higher  Algebra,  Bookkeeping,  Plane  Geometry,  Grammar,  Composition,  Rhetoric, 
Literature,  Drawing,  Physiology,  Physical  Geography  Agriculture,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physics, 
Geography,  U.  S.  History,  Civil  Government,  Economics,  Pedagogics  and  Psychology. 

In  the  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT  we  offer  complete  courses  in  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Grammar,  How  to  Write  English,  English  and  American  Literature,  First  Year  Latin,  Physics, 
Botany,  Ancient  History,  Medieval  and  Modern  History  and  United  States  History. 

We  teach  Business.  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Pharmacy  very  successfully. 

SPECIAL.— No  correspondence  school  not  affiliated  with  a  great  university  can  offer  courses 
of  such  strength  that  they  receive  university  entrance  cradits.  Our  instructors  are  university 
graduates  who  give  their  whole  time  to  our  students,  and  the  instruction  is  carefully  adapted  to 
individual  needs.  We  give  every  year  four  $100  .scholarships  in  Northwestern  University  for 
the  best  work  done  by  our  correspondence  students.  Write  to-day  for  information. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 


She  jumped  from  the  water  to  go  for  a 
stroll, 

Her  mouth  wide  open  for  her  dinner; 

And  dozens  of  insects  she  swallowed 
down  whole 

Quite  easily  for  a  beginner! 

Ail  of  a  sudden  with  satisfied  “quack!” 

A  duck  very  nearly  had  caught  her; 

But  while  it  was  shaking  the  wet  from 
its  back, 

Miss  Froggie  hopped  into  the  water. 

— The  Teachers’  Aid. 


The  Throstle. 

“Summer  is  coming,  summer  is  coming, 
I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it, 

Light  again,  leaf  again,  life  again,  love 
again,” 

Yes,  my  wild  little  poet. 

Sing  the  new  year  in  under  the  blue. 
Last  year  you  sang  it  as  gladly. 

“New,  new,  new!”  Is  it  then  so  new 
That  you  should  carol  so  madly? 

“Love  again,  song  again,  nest  again, 
young  again,” 

Never  a  prophet  so  crazy! 

And  hardly  a  daisy  as  yet,  little  friend. 
See,  there  is  hardly  a  daisy. 

“Here  again,  here,  here,  here,  happy 
year!  ” 

O,  warble  unchidden,  unbidden! 
Summer  is  coming,  is  coming,  my  dear. 
And  all  the  winters  are  hidden. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 


Affiliated  with  Northwestero  UniTersity  374-390  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Nichols’s  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  in  7  books 

A  book  for  each  year.  One  of  the  most  successful  series  ever 
published.  Price  25  Cents  Each. 

Nichols’s  Progessive  Arithmetic  in  3  books 

contains  those  methods  that  have  made  the  Graded  Lessons  so 
remarkably  successful,  but  on  a  more  topical  plan. 

Nichols’s  Arithmetical  Problems 

contains  examples  in  all  subjects  taught  in  Grammar  Schools,  in¬ 
cluding  elementary  work  in  the  equation  and  algebraic  fundamental 
processes. 

Those  who  are  looking  for  the  best  should  not  fail  to  examine  the 
Nichols’s  Arithmetics.  Samples  mailed.  Graded  Lessons  for  15  cents  each. 
Progressive  and  Problems  25  cents  each.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Company  ::  Boston 


THE  CHILD  HOUSEKEEPER 


Simple  Lessons  with  Songs,  Stories  and  Games 


By  ELIZABETH  COLSON  and  ANNA  G.  CHITTENDEN 
Introduction  by  Jacob  A.  Riis 


A  PPEALS  to  those  teaching  domestic  science,  primary  and  kindergarten  classes, 
and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  making  the  home  the  “cheeriest  spot  in  the 
landscape.”  It  is  the  outcome  of  actual  experience  in  teaching  small  girls  to  do 
intelligent  work  in  their  homes,  using  the  material  and  utensils  there  provided. 
Classes  may  thus  be  taught,  and  work  which  is  ordinarily  classed  as  drudgery  will 
become  interesting  and  pleasurable  to  the  young  people.  As  Mr.  Riis  says:  “  This 
is  emphatically  a  good  and  a  great  thing  to  do.” 

12mo.  Cloth.  lllu!«tratvd.  §1.00  net.  By  Mail,  §1.08 


A.  S.  BARNES  A  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


TEACHERS 
NEEDED  IN 
THE  SOUTH 


We  cover  the  Southwest  and  have 
members  located  in  28  States  at  salaries 
$3,000  per  year  down. 

Satisfactory  service  suaranteed. 

Write  for  brochure  and  full  particulars. 


THE  SOUTHERN 
EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

(Established  1891.) 

Richmond.  Va.  Raleigh,  N.C. 


jThe  Rocky  Mountain 
leacliers’  Agency 


P.  H.  Clark,  Manager.  1725  Stout  Street,  Denver,  Col. 

We  have  fine  positions,  needing  competent  men 
and  women  principals  and  teachers. 

Write  us.  ::  $40  per  month  to  $2000  a  year. 
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lam  a  tti*antlmoihet*'^'^^  erandchildreD  goinp  to  school 
S'  . .  .  Kosmeo  has  kept  my  skin  youthful 

and  my  complexion  clear,  therefore  I  know  that  It  will  make  your  com¬ 
plexion  clear  and  youthful. 


Mrs. 
Graham’s 


Kosmeo 


Creates  a 

Perfect  Complexion 


In  a  healthy,  natural  way  Kosmeo  cleanses  the  pores,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  glands.  Increases  the  blood  circulation  and  feeds  and 
nourishes  the  skin  tissues,  thereby  keeping  the  skin  free  from 
flabbiness,  wrinkles,  chapping,  pimples,  blackheads,  and  all 
ordinary  blemishes.  It  protects  the  skin  from  tan,  freckles 
and  sunburn.  For  men’s  use  after  shaving  It  promptly  allays 
all  irritation. 

Price  50  Cents.  At  all  first-class  dealers,  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Sample  Box  Kosmeo  and  Book  Free 

Mrs.  Qervaise  Grahair.  1486  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


NEW  AND  UNIQUE 

RHYMES  FOR  LITTLE  HANDS 

By  MAUD  BURNHAM 

A  book  of  original  plays  for  the  hands  and  fingers.  The  text 
is  written  in  delightful  verse,  and  the  volume  is*  illustrated 
with  over  one  hundred  half  tone  pictures  made  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  author.  The  book  contains  an 
introductory  note  by  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  and  is  one  of  im¬ 
portance  to  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers.  ::  :: 

Price,  handsomely  hound  in  cloth,  $1.00, 


MILTON  BRADLEY  Co.,  Publishers,  Springfield  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  ATLANTA  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Write  and  ask  us  about  the  valuable  books  we  are  giving  away  with  Kindergarten  Review 


A  Great  Enterprise! 

»T''D/^TTr>T  Tn _ 3 _ 1  j.t_  _  . _  ..  ^ 


I  Supplying  a  need  of  twenty-four  million  people.  Statistics 
snow  that  this  is  not  an  over-estimate  of  the  number  of 
m-RminT  w  a  a  ^^^sons  in  the  U.  S.  who  suffer  from  some  form  of  SPINAL 

IKULiBLiii  and  need  the  Corrective,  Curative  and  Strengthening  effects  of 

THE  SHELDON  APPLIANCE 

.  SAVE  VOUR  CHILD  from  life-long  suffering  and  torture.  Make  frequent  ex 
ammations  while  growing,  and  on  the  FIRST  evidence  of  any  DEFLEC- 
TWN  OR  CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE  apply  the  SHELDON  METH¬ 
OD  OF  CURE.  OUR  APPLIANCE  and  accompanving  treatment  will 
restore  to  your  child  its  birthright  of  PERFECT  FORM  and  PHYSICAL 
PERFECTION.  It  is  worse  than  criminal  to  delay,  expecting  the  child 
to  ■ ‘GROW  OUT  OF  IT.”  He  NEVER  will.  s  emm 

ADULTS  are  frequently  the  victims  of  SPINAL  TROUBLES,  often  without 
much  external  evidence  of  deformity.  Disordered  conditions  of  the  Kidnevs 
Stomach  and  Blood  and  diseased  conditions  of  the  NERVES  tending' to  EPTT  ttpq  v* 

INSANITY  are  indications  or  results  of  DEFORMITIES  OF 
THE  SPINE,  more  or  less  pronounced. 

We  publish  a  book,  profusely  illustrated,  giving  full  and  accurate  information 
on  all  the  details  of  the  subject,  differing  curvatures,  indications  and  results  of 
method  of  treatment  and  cure,  which  is  yours  for  the  asking 
FREE.  Send  for  it  NOW  and  learn  all  about  the  SHELDO^N  APPLIANCE  an^’ 
accompanying  treatment  which  WILL  CURE  every  curable  case  and  give  great 
relief  and  comfort  in  incurable  cases  of  any  form  of  SPINAL  DEFORMITY  OR  'Trotirtw 
The  Sheldon  Appliance  is  Made  to  Order  from  Individual  Measurements  of  Each  Case 
PHILO  BURT  MFG.  COMPANY,  245  Fourth  Street.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.Y.,  U.S  A 


OUTLINES  for  PRIMARY  and 
KINDLRGARTLN  CLASSLS 


In  the  Study  of  Nature  and  'Related  Subjects 

-  Arranged  By  Mofttli».8  —  — 

By  E.  MAUD  CANNELL  and  MARGARET  E.  WISE 


Spring  Song. 

Make  me  over,  mother  April, 

When  the  sap  begins  to  stir! 

When  thy  flowery  hand  delivers 
All  the  mountain-prisoned  rivers. 

And  thy  great  heart  beats  and  quivers 
To  revive  the  days  that  were, 

Make  me  over  mother  April, 

When  the  sap  begins  to  stir! 

Take  my  dust  and  all  my  dreaming. 
Count  my  heart-beats  one  by  one, 
Send  them  where  the  winters  perish; 
Then  some  golden  noon  recherish 
And  restore  them  in  the  sun, 

Flower  and  scent  and  dust  and  dream, 
ing, 

With  their  heart-beats  every  one! 

Set  me  in  the  urge  and  tide-drift 
Of  the  streaming  hosts  a-wing! 

Breast  of  scarlet,  throat  of  yellow, 
Raucous  challenge,  wooings  mellow — 
Every  migrant  is  my  fellow. 

Making  northward  with  the  spring. 
Loose  me  in  the  urge  and  tide-drift 
Of  the  streaming  hosts  a-wing! 

Shrilling  pipe  or  fluting  whistle. 

In  the  valleys  come  again; 

Fife  of  frog  and  call  of  tree-toad. 

All  my  brothers,  five  or  three-toed. 
With  their  revel  no  more  vetoed. 
Making  music  in  the  rain; 

Shrilling  pipe  or  fluting  whistle, 

In  the  valleys  come  again. 

Wisconsin  Arhar  Day  Annual,  1906. 

The  Ballad  of  the  Thrush. 

Across  the  noisy  street, 

I  hear  the  careless  throw 
One  warning  utterance  sweet; 

Then,  faint  at  first  and  low. 

The  full  notes  closer  grow' — 

Hark!  what  a  torrent  gush! 

They  pour,  they  overflow — 

Sing  on, — sing  on,  0  Thrush! 

What  trick,  what  dream’s  deceit 
Has  fooled  his  fancy  so 
To  scorn  of  dust  and  heat? 

I,  prisoned  here  below. 

Feel  the  fresh  breezes  blow; 

And  see,  thru  flag  and  rush. 

Cool  water  sliding  slow — 

Sing  on, — sing  on,  0  Thrush! 


tL  The  outgrowth  of  an  effort  to  help  young  teachers  to  live  close  to  the 
heart  and  interests  of  the  little  child,  and  yet  to  do  this  in  a  logical 
connected  way.  They  aim  to  be  scientifically  accurate,  suggestive  in 
development  and  device,  while  leaving  to  each  teacher  full  opportunity 
for  originality  and  spontaneity. 

€.  These  outlines  have  been  successfully  used  for  three  years  in  the 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  of  the  practice  department  of  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  School,  and  the  many  demands  for  them  bv  erraduates  and 
others  led  to  their  publication.  ^  ^ 

12  Mo.  Cloth.  75  Cents. 

A.  S.  BARNES  £r  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

11-15  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 


Sing  on,  what'  tho  thou  beat 
On  that  dull  bar,  thy  foe! 
Somewhere  the  green  boughs  meet 
Beyond  the  roofs  a-row; 
Somewhere  the  blue  skies  show'; 

Somewhere  no  black  walls  crush 
Poor  hearts  with  helpless  woe — 
Sing  on, — sing  on,  0  Thrush! 

Bird,  tho  they  come,  we  know, 
The  empty  cage,  the  hush; 
Still,  ere  the  brief  day  go, 

Sing  on, — sing  on,  0  Thrush! 

— Austin-  Dobson. 
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No  Rest  Night  or  Day. 

With  Irritating  Skin  Humor — Hair 
Began  to  Fall  Out — Wonderful 
Result  From  Cuticura  Rem¬ 
edies. 


“About  the  latter  part  of  July  my 
whole  body  began  to  itch.  I  did  not 
take  much  notice  of  it  at  first,  but  it 
began  to  get  worse  all  the  time,  and 
then  I  began  to  get  uneasy  and  tried  all 
i  kinds  of  baths  and  other  remedies  that 
were  recommended  for  skin  humors, 
but  I  became  worse  all  the  time.  My 
hair  began  to  fall  out  and  my  scalp 
itched  all  the  time.  Especially  at  night, 
just  as  soon  as  I  would  get  in  bed  and 
get  warm,  my  whole  body  would  begin 
to  itch,  and  my  finger-nails  would  keep 
it  irritated,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
I  could  not  rest  night  or  day.  A  friend 
asked  me  to  try  the  Cuticura  Remedies, 
and  I  did,  and  the  first  application 
helped  me  wonderfully.  For  about  four 
weeks  I  would  take  a  hot  bath  every 
night  and  then  apply  the  Cuticura  Oint¬ 
ment  to  my  whole  body,  and  I  kept 
getting  better,  and_  by  the  time  I  used 
four  boxes  of  Cuticura  I  was  entirely 
cured  and  my  hair  stopped  falling  out. 
D.  E.  Blankenship,  319  N.  Del.  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  October  27  1905.” 


EASE 


'In  a  pinch, 
use  Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.” 


Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen’s  Foot=Ea8e,  a  powder  for 
the  feet.  It  cures  painful,  swollen, 
smarting,  nervous  feet,  andinstantlj 
t.'ikes  the  sting  out  of  corns  anc 
bunions.  It’s  the  sreatesi 
comfort  discovery  of  the, 
aige.  Allen’s  Foot=  Ensemakestight-, 
fitting  or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is 
a  certain  cure  for  ingrowing  nails, 
sweating,  callous  and  hot,  tired, 
aching  feet.  We  have  over  3O,0C0 
testimonials.  TKY  J  T  TO-l>  A  Y  . 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Shoe  Stores, 
25c.  l>o  not  accept  any  substi¬ 
tute.  Sent  by  mail  for26c.instiimps. 

PPPF  TUTAT,  PACKAGE 

r  ■%  Also  Free  sample  of  the 

FOOT=EASE  Sanitary  C:01tN= 
PAD,  a  new  1  nvention,  address, 
ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 

AIOTIIER  GRAY’S  SWEET 
POWDEU.S,  the  best  medicinefor 
Feverish,  Sickly  Children. 


[  Mention  this  paper.  ] 


Our  Specialty  t  CLASS^PINS 

High-grade  work  at  low  prices. 
Write  for  illustrations.  Desi^s 
made  free  of  charge.^  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  in  every  instance. 

BUNDE&UPMEYER  CO. 

13  to  19  Wisconsin  St.. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

I  Dialogues,  Plays,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono*  I 
I  logues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays,  Motion  I 
I  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow  Plays,  I 
I  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for  all  I 
I  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-XJp  Goods,  I 
I  ®tc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  every  occasion.  Large  I 
I  catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one.  I 

yr.  S.  DENISON,  Publisher,  Dept.  66,  Chicago^ 

pr  A  CO  PflMC  this  style  with 
ITlliiJ  any  4  letters  or 
figures,  one  or  two  colors  of  ( 
enamel.  Sterling  silver,  25c,« 
veach;  $2.50  doz.  Silver  plated  10c.  each;  • 

$1.00  a  doz.  Special  designs  in  pins  or  badges'^ 
made  for  any  class  or  society,  low  prices;  send  design  for 
estimate.  Catalog  free-Bastian  Bros.21c5Rochester,N.Y. 


The  Jolly  Old  Shoemaker  Over! 
the  Way. 

He’s  such  a  jolly  old  fellow — 

The  shoemaker  over  the  way.  I 

Life  seems  to  have  plenty  of  sunshine 
For  him  on  the  cloudiest  day, 

For,  if  anything  happens  to  vex  him. 

He  whistles  his  worries  away. 


His  laugh,  like  the  song  of  the  blackbirds. 
Just  bubbles  up  out  of  his  heart. 

His  blithe,  happy  spirit  brims  over. 

And  care  seeks  a  friendlier  mart 
With  the  various  trials  she  offers — 

His  laugh  is  a  hint  to  depart. 

He’s  a  good  word,  a  kind  word,  for  others. 
Whatever  their  rank  or  degree. 

The  poorer  and  humbler  the  person, 

The  kinder  and  pleasanter  he; 

And  the  children — why,  all  of  them  love 
him. 

And  that  way  he  likes  it  to  be. 

“Don’t  tell  me  the  world’s  growing 
worse,  sir,” 

He  said  to  a  neighbor  to-day. 

“I  think  it’s  about  what  we  make  it. 

Then  let’s  make  it  better,  I  say. 

And  there  will  be  less  to  complain  of. 
It’s  a  pretty  good  world,  anyway.” 

This  jolly  old  fellow — God  bless  him! 

His  life  is  a  lesson  to  me, 

A  sermon  whose  text  is,  “Be  cheerful; 

Be  helpful,  and  happy”;  and  we. 

By  making  the  best  of  what  happens, 
May  be  just  as  jolly  as  he. 

— Eben  E.  Rexford,  in  Christian  Weekly. 

To  the  book  lover  whose  list  of  desid¬ 
erata  is  larger  than  his  pocket  book,  the 
announcement  from  time  to  time  of  new 
series  of  well-edited  and  well  printed 
classics  is  a  joy.  Even  if  he  cannot  buy 
them  all  he  may  at  least  pore  over  the 
list  with  pleasure,  and  certainly  secure  a 
few  for  his  library.  The  new  Everyman 
Series,  which  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company 
are  publishing,  give  the  bibliophile 
chance  for  this  free  gloating  over  a  well 
selected  list  of  fine  books,  well  made  and 
attractive  in  form. 


ATrain  Load  of  Books 


Books  to  be  closed  out  at  less  than  cost 
of  paper  and  printing  Binding  free. 

Merrill  &  Baker,  Nal.  Book  Concern, 
Cash  Buyers*  Union,  Colonial  Pub.  Co. 
Standard  Pub.  House.  The  Dominion  Co. 

We  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  four  of  these 
Big  Bankrupt  Book  Houses  and  big  quantities  of 
the  other  two.  We  are  closing  it  out  now  at 
10  to  50c  on  the  dollar. 

SAMPLE  PRICES:  I^ate  copyright  bookg.  I 
were  SI. 50.  My  price  38c.  List  includes  The 
Sea  Wolf,  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles, 
Clansman,  Hearts  and  Masks.  Eben  Holden, 

Man  of  the  Hour,  and  dozens  of  others. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Half  Morocco. 
Regularly  $36.00.  My  price  $7.75. 

Dickens*  Complete  Works,  15  yol.  Regular¬ 
ly  $15.00.  My  price  $2.95. 

Shakespeare  Complete  Personal  Edition. 
Regularly  $24  00.  My  price  $8.75. 

Millions  of  Books,  thousands  of  titles, 
chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  almost  any  book  or 
set  of  books  you  want  for  next  to  nothing 
while  stock  lasts. 


Books  Shipped  on  Approval 
subject  to  examination  in  your  own  home  before  pa3ring. 
Every  book  guaranteed  new  and  satisfactory,  or  subject 
to  return  at  my  expense.  Write  for  my  big  Free  Bargain 
List  of  this  stock  before  ordering.  It  costs  nothing. 
Will  save  you  money.  Postal  card  will  bring  it. 

David  B.  Clarkson*  The  Book  Broker, 
25t  Como  Buildind*  Chicago* 


DRAWING  CRAYONS*? 


. . . 

. . 

L'ilifl  l  j; ;  — DEEP  COLORS.  SUITABLE  FOR  ,  1 

/ll<lilllll{j|||  KETGHtNG.  MAPXOLORING  . I, . h . C 

-a.  ,  ■■■■ 
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FABER  :  NEWTOi . , 

iil;liliililllii’iiil'l'''l!ilii‘'^^  . . . ini 


Results  depend  so  much  on 
the  tools  employed,  that  no 
teacher  should  be  satisfied 
without  the  best  obtainable 


The  Quality  of  These  Crayons 
Will  Appeal  to  You 
they  Are  3  1-2  IN.  Long.  Solid. 


Ebcrhard  Faber:  New  York 


Rest  and  Health  for  mother  and  Child. 

Mbs.  Wikslow’s  Soothing  Stbup  has  been  used 
forOVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  OF  MOTH¬ 
ERS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the 
OHILD.SOFTBNSthe  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN 
CURK8  WIND  COLIO,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
DIARRHCEA.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the 
World.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  “Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
pyrnp,"  And  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents* 
ooHle. 


Typewritten  COMMENCEMENI  ORAIIONS 

written  in  full,  or  outlined. 

Price  SS.50  and  $>5.00. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  All  corres¬ 
pondence  absolutely  confidential. 

Apply  to  JAMES  MORRIS,  A.  M  ,  Johns, 
town,  Nebr. 


WE  ARE  MORE  TJIAN  PLEASED  WITH  THEM 

^^0?  EST ERBROOK’S  PEN 

Slant,  Modified  Slant,  Vertical  The  special  reason,  their  easy  writing  qualities. 

Ask  Stationer  The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfei.  C©.  wo'fksT&^^dln, 
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Ifitisrit  rCHK 
leave  it  in  the  store 
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OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS’  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST. 

“  Hu'  tighti  iecurcd." 


The  buyer  who  seeks  experience  may  seek  it  anywhere ; 
But  the  buyer  who  heeds  experience  buys  the  Remington. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


UP-TO-DATE,  AND  INTERESTING 


Esperanto 

IN  TWENTY  LESSONS 


By  C.  S.  GRIFFIN,  Editor  of  Our  Times 


Esperanto,  the  universal  language  invented  by  Doctor  Zamenhoh, 
has  gone  over  Europe,  Australia,  portions  of  the  Orient  and  it  is 
spreading  like  wildfire  over  our  own  country.  It  is  said  that  with 
a  speaking  knowledge  of  Esperanto  a  person  can  travel  all  over  the 
Continent  and  be  understood  everywhere.  No  preliminary  study  is 
necessary  for  this  book,  and  a  careful  reading  will  give  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  student  a  splendid  knowledge  of  this  new  language. 

With  Vocabulary.  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  50  cents.  By  Mail  55  cents. 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company  ::  ::  New  York 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  for 


AND  INSIST  ON 
HAVING  THE 
GENUINE 


Sample  Pair, 
Mercerized  25c. 
Silk  50c. 
Mailed  on 
Receipt  of 
Price. 


CUSHION 

BUTTON 


HOSE 

SUPPORTER 

Every  Pair  Warranted 

OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  STYLES 
WORN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

T  for  the  Name  and  the 

J-iVr  VFMIL  Moulded  Rubber  Button 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A 


P 

■  The! 

Nothing  else  will  so  quickly  relieve 
a  sprain  as  POND’S  EXTRACT.  Bind 
the  injured  wrist,  arm  or  ankle  in  a  cotton 
bandage  and  keep  the  bandage  constantly 
moist  with  POND’S  EXTRACT. 

POND’S  EXTRACT  is  the  greatest 
ll-round  household  remedy  ever 
produced  and  should  be  in  every 
home  ready  for  instant  use. 

Gel  the  Genuine. 
Sold  only  in  orig. 
inal  sealed  bot¬ 
tles  —  Never 
in  bulk. 


For  SPRAINS  Use 

ONDS 

EXTRACT 

The  Standard  for  60  Years 


MENNEN’S 


SSTOllEIPOWMR 

Unsettled  Weather 

of  Spring  months.wlth  its  raw  chill  winds.  Is  especially 
hard  ou  delicate  complexions,  unless  protected  and 
kept  soft  and  clear  by  daily  use  of 

MENNEN’S  Talcum  POWDER 


A  delightful  healing  and  soothing  toilet  necessity, 
coutaiiiiiig  none  of  the  risky  chemicals  found  in  cheap 
toilet  powders  imitating  Menneii’s.  Just  get 
the  habit  of  using  Mennen’s  every  day  of  the 
year,  after 
shaving  and 
after  bathing. 

Put  up  in 
non  -  refilla- 
ble  boxes,  for 
your  protec¬ 
tion.  If  Meu- 
neu’s  face  is 
ou  the  cover, 
it’s  genuine 
and  a  guarantee  of 
purity.  Delightful 
after  shaving.  Sold 
everywhere,  or  by 
mail  25  cents. 

Sample  Free 
Guaranteed  un¬ 
der  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  June  30, 

190ii.  Serial  No.  1512 
Gerhard  Mennen  Co 
Newark  N.  J. 


Try  Mennen’s 
Violet  ( Horated) 
Talcum  Powder, 


419°  A  S  BARNES  erCOAVPANY  is* 

Y  E.\  ELIZABETH. N.J.  PUB  L-ISHE  R.Snew  YORK  CITY  copy 


>$C0UR5 


■J 


mi 


■  ■ 

«.  .  •V'T'lt^.x'v 


9imzWJ 


Xi 


A  brighter  d^  dawns  for  the  housekeeper. 
5apolio  makes!  home  radiant  *  It  brightens 
the  work  and  the  worker  *  ^  It  alw^^s 
"makes  light”  of  housework 


CLEANS^ 


POLISHES 


REASONS  WHY 

BROOKS’S  READERS 

ARE  THE  BEST 


1.  They  are  conspicuous 
for  their  easy  gradation, 
both  in  thought  and  in 
expression. 

2.  They  group  together  lessons  of  a  similar  nature  ; 
and  topics  relating  to  kindred  subjects  recur  reg¬ 
ularly. 

3.  They  help  the  child  to  learn  to  read,  and  they 
do  this  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  like  to  read. 

4.  They  furnish  him  with  an  occupation  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  his  interests. 

5.  They  make  him  familiar  with  the  masterpieces 
of  many  famous  writers. 

6.  They  give  him  a  discriminating  taste  for  the 
hest  literature. 

7.  They  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  many  subjects. 

8.  They  impress  upon  the  child  pure  and  attractive 
ideals  of  life  and  conduct. 


9.  They  cultivate  the  im¬ 
agination  by  pleasing  tales 
of  fancy. 

10.  They  teach  a  love  of 
country  by  means  of  patri¬ 
otic  selections. 

11.  They  give  glimpses  into 
the  life  of  other  lands,  and 
enlarge  the  child’s  view  of 
the  world  in  v/hich  he  lives. 

12.  They  develop  the  child ’ s 
memory  by  the  use  of  choice 
selections  for  memorizing. 

13.  In  mechanical  appear¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  in  contents, 
they  are  perfect  examples 
of  schoolbook  making;  and 
the  illustrations  are  noteworthy  for  their  artistic 
excellence. 


FIVE  BOOK  SERIES 


First  Year.  128  Pages.  Illus¬ 


trated  _  $0.25 

Second  Year.  176  Pages. 
Illustrated _ .35 

Third  Year.  248  Pages. 
Illustrated _  .40 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Years. 

360  Pages.  Illustrated _  .50 

Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth 
Years.  446  Pages.  Illus¬ 
trated - -  .60 


EIGHT  BOOK  SERIES 


First  Year. 
Illustrated  ... 

128  Pages. 

$0.25 

Second  Year. 
Illustrated 

176  Pages. 

.35 

Third  Year. 
Illustrated _ 

248  Pages. 

.40 

Fourth  Year. 
Illustrated _ 

248  Pages. 

.40 

Fifth  Year. 
Illustrated _ 

248  Pages. 

.40 

Sixth  Year. 
Illustrated _ 

248  Pages. 

.40 

Seventh  Vear. 
Illustrated _ 

248  Pages. 

•40 

Eighth  Year. 
Illustrated _ 

248  Pages. 

.40 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  circular  of  Brooks’s  Readers— and  write  also 
for  information  regarding  the  new  Melodic  Music  Series  and  Milne’s  Pro¬ 
gressive  Arithmetics 


American  Book  Company 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  Dallas  San  Francisco 
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The  Song  Primer 

Compiled  and  edited  by  ALYS  E.  BENTLEY,  Director  of  Music,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  First  Book  to  Put  Into  the  Hands  of  Children 

It  should  be  the  beginning  of  all  Music  Study  what¬ 
ever  the  method  may  be  or  the  succeeding  books 

THE  SONG  PRIMER  contains  25  original  songs,  all  simple  and  short.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  in 
colors.  Each  song  and  poem  tells  a  story.  And  the  children  can  get  acquainted  with  them  at  once 
because  the  notes  and  letter  press  are  large. 

THE  TEACHER'S  BOOK  is. for  the  grade  teacher.  It  gives  her  i. — All  of  the  Primer  songs  with 
accompaniments.  2. — 25  other  rote  songs  with  accompaniments.  3. — Suggestions 
for  primary  music  teaching  based  on  methods  of  work  in  othe'r  studies. 

The  book  was  made  with  belief  in  the  grade  teacher’s  ability  to  teach  songs  to  the  children  in  the  primary 
grades,  and  to  use  them,  if  given  the  proper  aids,  as  she  uses  other  material.  It  is  believed  that  she 
can  find  the  music  as  great  a  joy  as  the  children  do — and  a  very  real  help  in  all  other  primary  work. 

The  book  does  not  represent  a  “  method'’— it  may  be  used  with  any  system  of  teaching. 

It  is  for  use  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades  i. — As  a  rote  song  book.  2. — As  an  aid  to  the 

use  of  the  Primer  in  the  hands  of  the  children. 

The  regular  price  of  The  Song  Primer  is  50  cents.  The  prices  to  schools  are 
The  Song  Primer,  30  cents  The  Teacher’s  Book,  $1.00 


The  books  have  already  been  adopted  in 
Chancellor,  is  an  interesting  endorsement. 

A  Recommendation. 

The  Text-Book  Committee, 

Board  of  Education, 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Dear  Sirs: 

The  Song  Primer  and  the  accompanying  Teacher’s 
Book,  by  Miss  Alys  E.  Bentley,  of  our  public  schools 
fill  a  place  in  musical  instruction  otherwise  not  prop¬ 
erly  occupied.  The  selections  and  compositions  pos¬ 
sess  very  unusual  merit.  They  have  been  tried  not 
only  in  schools  but  in  families,  and  the  children  love 
them. 

I  am  in  favor  of  using  here  the  books  of  our  teachers 
provided  they  are  really  better  than  those  of  any  and 
all  other  persons.  Such  is  my  opinion  in  this  instance. 

Very  respectfully,  , 

Wm.  E.  Chancellor, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Other  Endorsements  Now  Coming  In. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  book,  and  want  some  at 
once  for  the  model  classes. 

Henrietta  G.  Baker, 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  like  the  Song  Primer  very 
much  and  think  it  is  needed  in  our  school.  I  for  one, 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  these  Primers  installed  in 
our  schools. 

Mattie  G.  Satterie, 

Prin.  West  Side  Italian  School,  New  York  City. 


Washington.  The  letter  of  the  Superintendent,  Dr. 


The  Song  Primer  is  at  hand,  and  I  consider  it  a  most 
valuable  and  delightful  little  song  book  for  my  primary 
grades. 

Alberta  E.  Waterbury, 

State  Normal  School,  Farmville,  Va. 

I  have  examined  with  much  interest  and  pleasure 
the  Song  Primer  compiled  by  Miss  Bentley,  and  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  publication  of  such  a  valuable 
book. 

Thomas  Wilson, 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the 
new  Song  Primer.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  just  the 
thing  I  need  for  my  work  with  the  children.  I  went 
through  it  with  the  primary  teacher  and  she  was  quite 
as  enthusiastic  about  it  as  I  am. 

I  hope  to  get  permission  from  the  school  committee 
at  their  next  meeting  to  send  you  an  order  for  enough 
of  these  primers  to  supply  all  my  little  First  Graders. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Lucy  M.  Marks, 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

The  copy  of  your  new  Song  Primer  is  received.  We 
find  the  songs  pleasing  and  adaptable. 

It  is  a  valuable  collection  for  children. 

Yours  truly, 

Bertha  C.  Fridenberg, 

Supervisor  of  Music,  New  York  City. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 
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Take  tKe  Santa  Fe,  going 
to  the  N.  E.  A.  convention 
in  Los  Angeles,  July 
li907. 

Only  line  under  one 

management,  Chicago  to 
California. 

It' s  the  cool  way  in 
Summer.  You  travel  a 
mile  and  more  up  in  the 
•ky  through  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona. 

It*  s  thepicturesqueway. 
You  may  see  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona. 

Fred  Harvey  meals,  the 
best  in  the  V^est. 


OvicajJ 


Xansa 
Cit  - 


LgsAr^li 


You  travel  on  a  safe 
road,  a  dustless  road  and 
a  comfortable  road. 

Special  excursions  on 
certain  days,  via  Grand 
Canyon,  personally  con¬ 
ducted. 

Round-trip  tickets  ■will 
be  on  sale  for  this  occasion 
at  very  low  rates.  Liberal 
stop-overs  and  return  lim¬ 
its.  Full  details  later. 

Ask  for  N.  E.  A.  folder 
and  *'To  California  Over 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail." 

Address  G.  C.  Dillard, 
Gen.  Eastern  Agt. ,  A.T. 
6?  S.  F.  Ry. ,  377  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City, 


histone 

$ajt<aFe 

Trail 

Grand 

Cai^wn. 


Just  Published 


In  the  Days  ot  Goldsmith 


The  World  Makes  Way  for 


THE  MAN  WHO  KNOWS 


In  response  to  a  wide  demand  from  educators  we  have  lithographed 
the  splendid  original  of  this  halftone.  The  lithograph  is  14  x  25,  in  four 
colors,  on  fine  thick  board. 

If  you  are  at  the  head  of  a  school — any  kind  of  a  school  where 
bright  boys  and  girls  are  being  trained  for  business  life — 


We  Desire  to  Make  You  a 
Present  of  that  Lithograph 


We  regard  this  picture  as  an  inspiration.  In  every  big  business  house 
there  is  a  place  for  the  young  man  or  woman  who  will  be  sent  for  to  answer 
questions,  to  state  facts,  to  suggest  methods,  to  give  practical  opinions. 
That  place  cannot  long  be  filled  without  promotion. 

This  picture  ought  to  hang  in  every  school  room  of  the  land.  It 
will  quicken  aspiration,  fix  the  student’s  mind  on  great  aims,  and  fill  his 
heart  with  high  ambitions.  The  teacher’s  work  is  half  done  when  the 
student  longs  to  know. 

This  picture  was  first  used  as  an  advertisement  of  our  New 


International  Encyclopaedia,  which  is  so  replete  in  all  sorts  of 
practical  knowledge  that  every  young  man,  with  odd -hour 
study  of  it,  can  make  himself  master  of  the  situation. 

We  shall  gladly  send  this  fine  lithograph,  postpaid,  as 
a  present  to  every  School  Principal  and  President  of 
School  Board,  who  will  send  us  the  attached  coupon.  ^ 

Mail  us  the  attached  coupon,  and  we 
will  send  you,  free,  our  2 5 -cent  Question 
Booklet,  and  valuable  information  re-  ^ 

garding  The  New  International  ^ 


Jy®* 


Cl*' 


^  ^  V* 


..o'» 


Encyclopaedia. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers 

372  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


sP 


By  Tudor  Jenks 


ffetif  *y'erie4t 


Yolame  5  in  Liives  of  Great  Writers  Series 
ISmo.  Cloth.  Price  $l.UO  net 


An  entertaining  picture  of  the  life, 
character  and  work  of  Goldsmith,  with 
literary  and  political  history  of  the  day  in 
England,  America,  and  on  the  continent. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York 


Day  by  Day  Books 

Uniform  with  the  Month  by  Month  Kooks.  Large 
8vo.  3  vols.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  The  set  $4.00  net 

Daily  suggestions  and  inspirations  for  teaching  and  training  the  children. 

A.  S.  BARNE.S  (Si  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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JUST  PUBLISHED  FOR  ANYONE  WHO  LOVES  NATURE 

The  Spirit  of  Nature  Stu^ 


By  EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW 

Editor  of  department  of  Nature  and  Science  in  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

12mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00  net.  By  mail,  $1.10 


Nature  study  is  always  a  success  when  the  teacher  has  the  right 
spirit.  “The  Spirit  of  Nature  Study”  is  designed  to  create  and  to  in¬ 
crease  this  success-giving  quality  of  nature  study  teaching.  Dr.  Bigelow 
sees  not  merely  the  objects  of  nature  but  through  them  humanity. 


i‘I  most  heartily  endorse  Dr.  Bigelow  as  a  master  educator 
in  the  study  of  nature.’' 

TJTTHER  BURBANK. 


A,  S,  Barnes  &  Company  ::  New  York 


TWO  GREAT  BOOKS  l-— New  Knowledge  Series. 

The  New  Knowledge 

By  ROBERT  KENNEDY  DUNCAN 

(5th  Edition.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  LIFE  AN  OPEN  EETTER 

Dear  Sir ; 

“  The  book  that  has  swept  me  along  this  year  as  if  ‘  commercing  with  the  skies  ’  is  ‘  The  New 
Knowledge/  by  Prof.  Duncan — The  marvels  of  science  are  there  revealed  to  the  non-scientific  in  a 
manner  so  clear  that  readers  indorse  the  London  Athenaeum’s  verdict :  ‘  This  is  the  best  book  of  its 
kind  ever  written.’ 

“We  seem  to  be  approaching  Tyndall’s  prediction  ‘that  man  is  finally  to  find  the  potency  of  all 
things  in  matter/  but  what  if  we  do  if  it  be  a  matter  with  a  soul.?  We  shall  grow  more  reverent  than 

ever  before.”  ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 

1  Vol.  8vo.  Cloth.  Price.  $2.00  net.  By  mall.  $2.16. 

JUST  PUBLISHED  Vol.  II. — New  Knowledge  Series. 

The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Life 

By  FELIX  LE  DANTEC 

Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Sciences  at  the  Sorbonne — Paris. 

“  Professor  Le  Dantec  stands  as  perhaps  the  foremost  champion  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
life/'—ROBERT  KENNEDY  DUNCAN. 

1  Vol.  8vo.  Cloth.  Price,  $2.00  net.  By  mall.  $2.16. 
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For  Anyone  with  a  Sense  of  Humor 

The  Old  Home  House 

By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 
12mo  cloth.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.25 

The  Old  Home  House  was  Aunt  Sophrony’s  wind  plantation  ”  turned  into  a  hotel  for  summer 
boarders  by  Peter  T.  Brown,. aided  by  Cap’n  Jonadab  Wixon  and  Barzilla  Wingate. 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

Cap’n  Eri  Partners  of  the  Tide 


Mr.  Pratt 

5th  Edition 

12mo  cloth,  with  frontispiece,  price  $1.50 

The  sort  of  book  to  put  you 
on  good  terms  with  yourself  and 
the  world  in  general.”  —  Philadel¬ 
phia  Enquirer. 


50th  Thousand 

12mo  cloth.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50 

Bubbles  with  humor.”  - 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


12mo  cloth.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50 


Honest  fun.” — The  Outlook, 
New  York. 


A  Bath  in  an  English  Tub 

By  Charles  Battell  Loomis 

12ino  cloth.  Illustrated.  Price  75  Cents. 

Some  impressions  of  an  English  visit:  take,  for  example,  his  description  of  his  first  English  bath, 
after  a  maid  had  brought  in  a  shallow  tin  tub  about  three  feet  in  diameter  and  poured  into  it  water  fully  an 
inch  deep : 

“And  when  she  went  away  I  felt  I  was  free  to  disport  in  the  tub.  Oh,  how  I  re¬ 
velled  in  that  inch  of  water  after  the  maid  had  gone  and  I  had  locked  the  door.  I  dived  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  I  rolled  over  and  over  in  it  until  it  was  all  on  me  and  there  was  nothing  left 
in  the  tub.  And  then  I  waited  until  the  water  had  collected  again  in  the  tub  and  again  I 
dived  and  came  up  blowing  and  sported  like  a  stranded  dolphin.  And  then  I  dried  myself 
with  a  small  wash-cloth,  because  it  seemed  wasteful  to  use  a  whole  towel  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  I  had  achieved  my  first  English  barth’.” 

Those  who  have  not  already  read  these  skits,  as  they  appeared  serially  in  the  Ne^  York  Sun,  have 
that  pleasure  ahead. — Boston  Advertiser< 


Minerva’s  Manoeuvres 

By  Charles  Battell  Loomis 

12mo  cloth.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50 

“just  the  sort  of  book  to  read  aloud.” — New 
York  Globe. 


Squire  Ptiin 

By  Holman  F.  Day 

5th  Edition  12mo  cloth,  with  frontispiece.  Price  $1.50 

“  Rarely  have  we  met  a  more  amusing  group  of 
characters.” — The  Outlook,  New  York. 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York 
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FOR  CLOSING  EXERCISES 


Special  Day  School  Exercises 

By  Laura  R.  Smith  and  Thus.  B.  Weaver.  A  new 
book  by  two  clever  writers.  For  all  grades  and  all 
holidays.  For  closing  and  general  exercises  it  con¬ 
tains:  Loto,  a  Japanese  farce;  In  Tokio,  a  Japanese 
song  and  drill;  Closing  Day  Program;  Battle  of 

(Blenheim,  a  pantomimed  poem;  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  a  pantomimed  poem  with  military  drill  pre¬ 
ceding  and  wand  drill  following.  104  pages.  Price, 
25  cents. 

From  Aborigines  to  New 

An  historical  cantata,  for  any  number  of  characters. 
Time,  about  two  hours.  Costumes  easily  made;  full 
directions  given.  Everybody  seems  to  claim  the 
United  States.  To  this  Uncle  Sam  objects.  All  are 
given  a  chance  to  show  their  claims  and  dispute  is 
settled.  Teaches  historical  facts,  while  a  fine  vein 
of  humor  runs  throughout.  Complete  with  music. 
Illustrated.  For  grammar  grades  and  high  schools. 
Price,  25  cents. 

The  Star  of  Destiny 

By  Thos.  B.  Weaver.  A  drama  in  four  acts,  for 
five  male  and  five  female  characters.  Time,  about 
one  and  one-quarter  hours.  Josephine  wishes  for 


power.  This  is  given  her,  also  wealth  and  glory — 
but  not  happiness.  Her  Star  of  Destiny  lures  her  to 
the  throne  as  wife  of  Napoleon  and  Empress  of  France. 
Napoleon’s  seeking  for  greatness  leads  him  to  divorce 
Josephine  and  marry  another,  and  then  her  Star  of 
Destiny,  having  accomplished  its  object,  ceases  to 
longer  shine. 

Aside  from  furnishing  a  fine  entertainment  and 
teaching  historical  facts,  we  learn  from  this  that 
power  is  often  one’s  greatest  enemy,  and  though  poor, 
yet  we  may  be  happy  as  long  as  we  can  live  and  love. 
For  high  schools  and  academies.  Price,  15  cents. 

Diplomas 

For  Common  Schools,  High  Schools,  Colleges,  etc. 
If  interested  send  for  free  samples. 

Commencement  Programs 

Our  line  of  Commencement  Programs,  Folders, 
Announcements,  Invitations,  etc.,  is  now  ready. 
Send  for  free  samples,  if  in  the  market,  as  our  line 
surpasses  in  newness  and  originality. 

Class  Pins 

Send  for  circular  listing  and  illustrating  about  100 
designs. 
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vard  University;  GEORGE  LYMAN  KITTREDGE,  Professor  of  Eng= 
lish  in  Harvard  University:  and  SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD,  Dean 
of  Simmons  College,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Schoois  in  Boston. 


The  pu^ose  of  this  book  is  to  consider  language 
in  its  relation  to  thought  and  the  expression  of  thought. 
The  method  of  ^oing  this  is  practical  rather  than 
theoretical,  connecting  the  subject  of  composition 
with  the  experiences  di  everyday  life  on  the  one  hand, 
on  the  other  hand  with  the  study  and  appreciation 
of  good  literature. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  forms  of  discourse, 
— narration,  description,  explanation  (or  exposition), 
and  argument,  with  a  special  section  on  literary 
criticism  and  method.  The  exercises  under  these 
heads  are  separately  grouped  in  order  that  the  subjects 
may  be  continuously  treated. 

'These  characteristics  combine  to  form  not  only  a 
manual  of  practical  composition  but  also  an  effective 
treatise  on  rhetorical  technique,  which  will  appeal 
both  to  teacher  and  pupil  because  of  the  simple  force 
of  its  method,  the  particularity  of  its  detail,  and  the 
classic  excellence  of  the  examples  set  for  illustration. 
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Edited  with  notes  by  Calvin  S.  Brown, 
Professor  of  Literature,  University  of  Mississippi. 

1  Vol.  600  pages  12ino,  Cloth.  Price  net,  $1.20 


Presents  in  convenient  form  what  has  been  done 
best  in  English  Drama  from  the  time  of  Goldsmith 
to  the  present.  These  six  plays,  all  of  them  still 
popular  on  the  stage,  have  been  selected: 

Oliver  Goldsmith 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer  ”  (1773) 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 

.'‘The  Rivals”  (1775) 
it  The  School  for  Scandal  ”  (1777) 

James  Sheridan  Knowles 

“Virginius”  (1820) 

Edward  Bulwer  Lytton 

iiThe  Lady  of  Lyons”  (1838) 
tt  Richelieu  ”  (1839) 

Each  play  carefully  annotated.  The  book  is  pre¬ 
faced  by  a  brief  outline  of  the  English  Drama  since 
Shakespeare. 

Each  play  is  published  in  separate  volume.  Bound 
in  Cloth.  Price  35  cents. 
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Publishers^  Talk 

The  plans  for  the  new  volume  of  Teachers  Magazine  beginning  in  September  are  rapidly  near¬ 
ing  completion.  The  most  popular  features  of  the  present  year  will  be  continued. 

The  department  of  music  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Alys  E.  Bentley,  and  many  new  songs  will 
delight  our  readers. 

“Our  School  Out  of  Doors”  will  be  better  than  ever,  with  Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow  as  conductor- 
Here  will  be  told  concretely  the  experiences  of  an  enthusiastic  and  most  successful  teacher  of  nature 
study.  The  photographs  illustrating  his  articles  are  wonderful;  they  were  taken  expressly  for  Teach¬ 
ers  Magazine,  and  surpass  everything  heretofore  given  in  publications  for  teachers. 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Peet’s  suggestions  on  English  Composition  have  been  pronounced  the  best  things 
on  composition  ever  written  for  grammar  grades,  so  we  shall  have  more  of  them. 

The  dramatization  of  stories  has  taken  strong  hold  upon  the  schools  from  the  first  year  up  thru 
the  high  school.  Miss  Gormley  will  handle  the  grades  of  the  primary  school. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Cleveland,  of  Boston,  well  known  as  a  writer  and  distinguished  as  a  teacher,  will 
supply  suggestions  for  dramatization  in  the  grades  from  the  fifth  year  up;  she  will  also  contribute  many 
plans  for  taking  school  entertainments. 

Of  course  Miss  Bush,  of  Iowa,  will  stay  with  us.  She  seems  to  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
delightful  helps  for  school  entertainments  with  the  young  pupils. 

The  nature  stories  by  Miss  Flint,  of  Minnesota,  have  been  commended  by  many.  We  shall  have 
more  of  them,  and — they  will  be  better  than  ever.  Miss  Flint  writes. 

Some  special  features  are  under  consideration,  which  will  be  announced  next  month. 

Meanwhile  suggestions  are  always  welcomed.  If  you  will  write  us  your  wishes  they  will  receive 
due  consideration.  This  magazine  is  planned  to  help  YOU,  Do  let  us  know  what  you  want. 
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chance  you  are  not  acquainted  with  DIXON’S  AMERI¬ 


CAN  GRAPHITE  PENCILS,  allow  us  the  means  of 


bringing  about  an  introduction. 

Send  us  i6c.  in  stamps,  and  we  will  do  our  part  by 
sending  a  good,  generous,  liberal  package  that  will 
give  you  an  excellent  idea  of  the  good  things'  in  store 
for  those  who  use  the  Dixon  goods. 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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The  nerves  need  a  constant  supply  of 
phosphates  to  keep  them  steady  and 
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indicated  by  exhaustion,  restlessness, 
headache  or  insomnia. 
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abundant  form.  It  supplies  the  nerve 
cells  with  health-giving  life  force,  re¬ 
pairs  waste,  restores  strength  and 
induces  refreshing  sleep  without  the 
use  of  dangerous  drugs. 


An  Ideal  TONIC  in  Nervous  Diseases. 

If  your  druggist  can’t  supply  you  we  will  send  a 
trial  sire  bottle,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Better  than  years  of  waiting  and  plodding  is  the  % 
self-help  which  supplements  the  ordinary  teacher’s  ^ 
equipment,  with  special  fitness  for  special  work.  ^ 

Harmsworth  Self-Educator  Magazine  will  equip  you 
to  teach  any  special  branch  of  academic  or  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  from  the  rudimental  to  the  latest  authoritative  exposi¬ 
tion,  by  the  foremost  specialists  and  professors,  in  any 
Department  of  Science,  Literature,  Art,  Manual  Training, 
Stenography,  or  Handicraft.  A  single  copy  will  give  you 
all  the  particulars. 

Begin  your  subscription  now.  15  cents  a  copy.  $3  a  ye 
(25  issues.) 
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Lasting  Impressions 


N  many  countries  the  new  school  year  be¬ 
gins  in  spring,  at  Easter  time,  in  the 
season  when  soil  and  sky  and  brook 
unite  in  the  care  and  nurture  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  things.  It  is  a  significant  time  symbolically. 
Practically,  for  our  own  conditions,  our  Ameri¬ 
can  plan  is  better.  We  open  our  schools  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  heat  of  the  summer  has  been 
allayed;  and  mind  and  body  are  ready  for  vigor¬ 
ous  work.  Spring  means  closing  time,  last  days 
for  our  schools. 

Last  days!  They  may  be  the  last  days  of  the 
teacher  in  the  community,  perhaps  the  last  days 
in  school  work.  Has  it  been  worth  while?  Have 
you  grown  by  your  experience?  Have  others 
grown  because  of  it?  Is  the  school  district  the 
better  for  the  services  you  have  given  it?  Has 
the  life  of  at  least  one  human  being  been  made 
richer  or  happier?  Will  you  be  missed?  Was  it 
worth  while? 

Last  days  these  will  be  for  many  pupils — the 
last  days  with  the  teacher,  perhaps  the  last  days 
at  school.  What  has  the  year  profited  them? 
It  is  for  their  sake  that  schools  and  teachers  and 
Teachers  Magazine  exist.  Has  all  this  vast 
expenditure  of  time,  of  money,  of  labor,  of  lives; 
helped  them  on  their  way  to  a  brighter,  cleaner; 
nobler  world  than  ever  was?  Good  intentions, 
worthy  motives,  regrets,  do  not  take  the  place 
of  visible  results.  The  school  community  which 
failed  to  avail  itself  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its 
blessed  privilege  of  supplying  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  education  of  its  children  has 
wasted  one  precious  year  of  the  progress  of 
humanity,  and  its  sinful  neglect  will  remain  a 
black  spot  in  its  history.  Has  the  teacher 
worked  according  to  the  best  light  that  was  in 
him?  Did  he  strive  with  all  his  might  to  increase 
that  light,  by  study,  by  conference  with  other 
students  of  education,  by  searching  for  the  best 
things  wherewith  to  benefit  the  lives  of  his  pupils, 
by  cultivating  in  himself  breadth  of  view,  hope¬ 


fulness,  good  will  toward  all,  sweetness,  loveliness? 

Last  days,  days  of  grace.  There  is  still  time 
to  make  good.  Two  full  months  still  remain 
before  the  books  are  closed.  Much  may  yet  be 
accomplished.  The  school-room  kept  bright  with 
sunshine  and  good  cheer  will  imprint  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young  a  pleasant  memory  of  the 
year.  Last  impressions  are  far  more  important 
and  enduring  than  first  impressions.  The  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  morning,  the  inclemency  of  the 
noonday  storm,  are  forgotten;  only  the  picture 
of  the  golden  sunset  remains,  and  the  bright 
glory  of  the  rose-garden  of  the  sky  which  the 
curtain  of  the  night  shut  out  from  our  view. 

Many  a  great  name  in  the  world’s  history  owes 
its  luster  to  the  achievement  of  the  owner  in  his 
last  days.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  the 
sad  experience  of  Aaron  Burr  and  many  others; 
who  rendered  noteworthy  services  to  their  coun¬ 
try  and  their  time,  and  then  were  inscribed  upon 
the  tablets  of  infamy,  because  of  some  real  or 
supposed  wrong  committed  at  the  close  of  their 
earthly  career.  The  clever  actor  or  singer  who 
deals  with  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  as  it  is; 
knows  that  his  last  words,  his  final  phrase  is  the 
climax  that  will  win  or  lose  him  the  applause  of 
the  audience.  Last  impressions  are  of  great 
importance.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  re¬ 
membered  by  those  who  have  failed  thus  far  to 
do  their  full  duty  by  the  community,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  have  labored  early  and  late,  loy¬ 
ally,  conscientiously,  and  hopefully,  at  their  task. 

To  the  Dandelion. 

Dear  common  flower,  that  grow’st  beside  the  way, 
Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold. 

First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 

Which  children  pluck,  and,  full  of  pride,  uphold. 
High-hearted  buccaneers,  o’erjoyed  that  they 
An  El  Dorado  in  the  grass  have  found 
Which  not  the  rich  earth’s  ample  round 
May  match  in  wealth — thou  art  more  dear  to  me 
Than  all  the  prouder  summer-blooms  may  be. 

James  Russell  Lowell, 
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Hints  for  Good  School  Housekeeping 

By  L.  Moore-Eyre,  Indiana. 


VERY  intelligent  child  takes  a  real  joy  in 
helping  with  the  school  housekeeping. 
First  of  all  he  must  feel  it  an  enjoyable 
thing  to  be  very  neat  about  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  He  will  soon  find  out  whether 
the  teacher  expects  him  to  have  clean  hands 
and  face,  well  brushed  hair,  and  shining  shoes. 
As  Bryan  says  in  his  “Practical  Basis  of  Educa¬ 
tion,”  “The  child  is  made  up  of  soul,  body,  and 
clothes.”  Any  teacher  who  has  ever  taught  a 
child  to  “clean  up,”  and  then  watched  for  good 
results,  will  bear  Bryan  out  in  this  statement. 
Are  visitors  impressed  with  the  clean,  bright 
faces  of  the  children  in  your  room?  How  far 
are  you  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  your 
pupils,  as  well  as  the  room  they  are  occupying? 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  teacher  who  is  a 
success  at  teaching  “rag  o’  muffins”? 

The  thing  that  the  child  uses  most  (next  to 
thought)  in  all  school  work,  is  his  desk.  Only 
the  teacher  and  child  can  fully  place  the  right 
value  upon  an  orderly  desk.  What  spillings, 
droppings,  blottings,  quarrelings,  tears,  and  angry 
words  an  orderly  desk  will  save.  How  easy  it 
is  to  avoid  all  of  these  things.  Appoint  an  im¬ 
partial  child  to  be  desk  inspector  for  two  weeks. 
Ask  him  to  place  a  list  of  pupils’  names  on  your 
desk  each  evening,  including  those  whose  desks 
are  untidy,  or  books  marked  in  any  way.  Post 
a  list  of  these  names  where  all  can  see  them  on 
Monday  morning.  State  that  a  personal  inspec¬ 
tion  of  these  books  and  desks  will  be  made  within 
two  days.  Also  state  that  a  small  book-mark 
will  be  given  to  those  who  have  kept  clean  books. 

Have  you  ever  visited  a  school-room  where  it 
took  something  like  ten  minutes  to  decide  who 
was  to  pass  the  waste-basket?  Had  the  worried 
teacher  ever  tried  putting  the  weekly  monitor’s 
name  on  the  board  on  each  Monday  morning? 
There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  pass  a  waste¬ 
basket.  Crumpled  paper  and  everybody  help¬ 
ing  make  “a  boisterous  bit  of  badness”  as  one 
teacher  puts  it.  Preferable  to  a  very  great 
degree  is  the  method  of  having  the  children  fold 
each  paper  neatly,  placing  it  on  the  left  side  of 
the  desk- top.  Let  the  children  understand  that 
the  monitor’s  work  is  that  of  doing  all  of  the  col¬ 
lecting  of  papers  from  the  desks.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  very  definite  time  to  pass  the  waste¬ 
basket,  and  take  time  for  it  always  before  inter¬ 
missions,  thus  avoiding  that  feeling  of  freedom 
which  too  many  children  have  that  they  may 
clean  house  at  any  time  they  please  to  do  so. 


Have  two  weekly  monitors  appointed  to  clean 
blackboards  and  erasers.  The  same  monitors 
may  see  that  inkwells  are  cleaned  and  filled  half 
full  (this  precaution  saving  many  spills  and  blots.) 

A  single  glance  into  the  school-room  often 
reveals  many  points  of  bad  management  in  house¬ 
keeping  to  the 'experienced  eye  of  the  principal. 
To  avoid  a  disorderly-looking  room  at  this  time 
be  careful  to  close  your  recitation  period  at  least 
five  minutes  before  dismissal  time;  pass  the 
waste-basket;  close  inkwells;  place  all  books 
inside  the  desks;  collect  erasers  and  chalk;  and 
pass  to  the  cloakroom.  (If  one  row  passes  at  a 
time,  going  in  on  the  right  hand  side  and  coming 
out  on  the  same  side,  after  facing  about,  great 
confusion  vdll  be  saved.  It  is  very  necessary 
that  lobby  hooks  should  be  numbered.  This 
assignment  of  individual  hooks  makes  minding 
some  other  fellow’s  business  an  impossibility.) 
Ask  each  child  in  his  regular  turn  to  be  leader 
of  the  line  passing  out. 

The  boys  will  remember  to  see  that  their  shoes 
are  very  clean  before  entering  the  room,  if  the 
fact  that  they  are  expected  to  do  so  is  impressed 
strongly  upon  their  minds.  My  boys  got  the 
impression  indirectly.  We  were  studying  about 
the  Japanese  and  their  queer  ways  of  showing 
courtesy.  Taking  off  their  shoes  at  their  host’s 
door,  was  considered  a  very  strange  thing  to  do 
to  show  politeness,  until  we  worked  out  the 
meaning  of  that  word.  One  of  the  boys  suggested 
that  perhaps  the  visitor  wanted  to  keep  his  host’s 
floor  clean.  Another  thought  it  just  as  kind  an 
act  to  keep  a  friend’s  floor  clean  as  to  stand  with 
uncovered  head  in  his  presence.  Some  of  the 
girls  then  laughingly  asked  the  boys  if  they  would 
not  try  to  be  Japanese  and  thus  help  our  good 
housekeeping. 

After  learning  those  things  which  are  the  first 
requisites  of  good  school  housekeeping,  there 
are  many  things  about  the  artistic  arrangement 
of  the  school-room  that  children  love  to  know 
about,  and  which  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  later 
life.  Some  people  have  excellent  taste  along 
other  lines,  but  could  not  place  a  picture  well, 
or  drape  a  curtain  with  simple  grace,  or  arrange 
a  vase  of  flowers  tastefully..  One  must  have  a 
few  ideas  about  spacing,  beauty  of  line  and  pro¬ 
portion,  before  he  can  do  any  of  these  things 
well.  The  child’s  ideas  at  first  are  very  crude, 
but  with  a  little  thought  and  time  he  can  be 
taught  thru  comparison  to  have  a  keener  appre¬ 
ciation  of  these  things.  The  simple  exercise 
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of  arranging  daily  work  on  the  burlap  screen 
has  the  value  of  comparison  in  different  ways 
of  spacing  for  beauty  in  arrangement.  The 
natural  idea  of  placing  flowers  that  grow  near 
the  ground  in  low  vases,  while  placing  those 
that  have  longer  stems  in  high  ones,  will  prove 
a  new  one  to  many  of  them. 

So  far,  all  hints  given  have  been  for  the  help 
of  the  pupils.  A  few  words  of  advice  might  be 
added  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  very  new  teach¬ 
ers,  whose  hold  on  the  mechanical  side  of  teach¬ 
ing  is  at  first  a  struggle,  no  matter  how  much 
previous  normal  training  they  may  have  had. 
First,  and  I  was  about  to  say,  most  important 
of  all,  how  careful  are  you  about  your  personal 
appearance?  Remember  that  you  are  a  pattern 
of  neatness  for  forty  pairs  of  childish  eyes  for 
at  least  seven  hours  each  day.  Do  you  some¬ 
times  hurry  away  from  home  in  the  morning 
without  brushing  your  teeth?  Do  you  dress  as 
attractively  for  your  school  friends  as  you  do 
for  those  who  see  you  fewer  hours  during  the 
day,  and  whose  tastes  and  habits  of  dress  are 
less  dependent  upon  your  example?  These  are 
the  very  things  that  the  children  note  first  about 
you.  Do  you  sweep  the  cobwebs  of  care  out  of 
your  well-kept  school-room  with  a  smile?  Blessed 
are  the  school  teachers  that  can  work  and  smile, 
but  still  more  blessed  are  those  that  can  get 
others  to  work  and  smile. 

The  blessed  privilege  of  hard  work  on  your 
part  will  make  you  and  your  little  flock  con¬ 
tented  and  happy.  Have  you  ever  known  the 
joy  of  a  well-kept  and  well-used  set  of  note¬ 
books?  You  will  be  surprised  what  stores  of 
knowledge  and  confidence  you  will  reap  from 
them  in  the  making.  How  secure  and  purpose¬ 
ful  is  the  life  of  the  teacher  who  has  assignments 
for  each  day  written  out  clearly,  so  that  every 
golden  moment  is  improved.  Briefly,  desk  note¬ 
books  eliminate  desk  disorder.  I  once  knew  a 
principal  who  made  it  her  business  to  visit  each 
room  in  her  building  at  the  beginning  of  sessions 
for  the  pure  and  simple  purpose  of  seeing  how 
many  teachers  had  their  desks  in  order.  She 
used  to  say  that  any  teacher  who  could  not  keep 
a  neat  desk  was  too  “scatter  brained”  to  teach 
school. 

Plenty  of  well-classified  books  on  your  shelves 
prove  invaluable  for  definite  answers  to  those 
questions  which  so  often  unexpectedly  arise. 
Can  you  put  your  finger  on  the  book  needed,  no 
matter  how  sudden  the  emergency?  Does  your 
supply  closet  contain  plainly  labeled  boxes  of 
classified  pictures,  supplementary  reading  books, 
constructive  work,  finished  and  dated  papers. 


drawings,  and  drawing  materials,  geography 
maps,  globes,  and  references,  as  well  as  card  de¬ 
vices  for  various  exercises  in  the  fundamental 
processes?  If  not,  here  is  a  small  field  within 
which  you  can  work  and  sing.  I  hear  some  one 
saying,  “This  must  be  the  “tin-man”  talking, 
but  will  add  that  experience  has  taught  that  one 
will  have  better  nerves  by  doing  these  things 
than  by  shirking  them. 

The  Order  of  Recitations. 

The  order  of  recitations  in  the  school-room  is 
too  frequently  arranged'  without  observing  any 
pedagogical  principle.  But  there  is  necessarily 
a  large  variety  of  powers  taxed  by  the  school  sub¬ 
jects.  The  reason,  memory,  and  imagination  are 
called  into  exercise  by  the  several  studies.  These 
recitations  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  call  into 
use  first  one  set  of  powers  and  then  another.  I 
have  clipped  from  a  recent  paper  the  following; 
which  may  be  of  service  to  many  teachers. 

1.  No  class  exercise  should  immediately  suc¬ 
ceed  another  in  the  same  subject. 

2.  No  recitation  of  a  subject  should  immedi¬ 
ately  succeed  its  preparation. 

3.  No  class  exercise  should  immediately  suc¬ 
ceed  another,  or  the  preparation  of  another,  of  a 
similar  nature  with  regard  to  the  mental  or  phy¬ 
sical  powers  taxed;  as  reason,  memory,  mechan¬ 
ism. 

4.  No  heavy  subject  should  immediately  fol¬ 
low  a  full  meal. 

5.  No  vocal  exercise  should  immediately  suc¬ 
ceed  a  full  meal  or  any  violent  physical  exercise. 

6.  Neither  drawing  nor  writing  should  immedi¬ 
ately  succeed  a  full  meal  or  any  violent  physical 
exercise. 

7.  Neither  drawing  nor  writing  should  be 
placed  later  than  3  P.  M.  during  the  short  days 
of  the  winter  months. 

8.  The  nature  of  the  successive  exercises  should 
be  as  dissimilar  as  possible  and  not  violate  any 
of  the  foregoing  rules. 

9.  Change  is  rest  in  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
physical  world. 

10.  The  maximum  time  of  a  writing  or  drawing 
exercise  should  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
grades  below  the  fourth  in  the  ward  schools,  and 
it  should  not  exceed  twenty  minutes  in  the  grades 
from  the  fourth  up,  inclusive. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass.  William  A.  Mowry. 


Technique  by  Means  of  the  Song 

By  Alys  E.  Bentley,  Washington,  D.  C. 


mHIS  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  development  of  musical  technique  thru 
the  song.  I  am  going  to  believe  that  you 
have  been  faithful,  that  you  have  con¬ 
scientiously  used  the  song  as  the  basis  of  techni¬ 
cal  drill  of  the  sort  suggested  in  this  series  of 
papers,  and  that  you  are  ready  for  the  next  step. 
In  every  other  lesson  I  have  suggested  that  the 
song  be  taught  first  by  rote,  and  that  all  formal 
drill  work  on  the  musical  elements  be  done  after 
the  children  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
melody.  It  will  now  be  interesting  to  try  ob¬ 
servation  work  on  an  unfamiliar  song.  Take,  for 
example;  the  song  published  in  this  number  of 
Teachers  Magazine,  Gilchrist’s  setting  of 
that  exquisite  Pippa’s  song  of  Robert  Browning. 
There  was  never  a  more  lovely  setting  of  this 
song,  and  the  form  is  so  simple  that  the  song 
may  be  used  in  any  grade,  even  the  lowest, 
where  in  many  schools  the  verses  are  already 
used  as  a  memory  gem. 

Form. 

You  will  be  amazed  to  see  how  even  your 
smallest  children  can  find  the  highest  note,  the 
lowest  note,  a  note  with  three  beats,  a  measure 
containing  a  half  and  a  quarter  note.  Form  is 
an  all  important  factor  in  the  presentation  of 
these  first  study  songs.  Make  your  presentation 
of  it  with  this  always  in  mind,  for  the  song  should 
stand  out  clearly  and  distinctly,  a  perfectly  defi¬ 
nite  eye-picture  to  the  child,  as  does  this  lovely 
Pippa’s  Song. 

I^eal  Names. 

Encourage  the  children  to  be  perfectly  fearless 
in  giving  you  the  “real  name”  of  any  note,  this 
question  being  only  another  way  of  saying  What 
does  this  note  say‘i  How  does  it  sing?”  Select 
such  a  note  as  the  F  sharp  in  the  third  measure 
of  the  third  brace,  the  “real  name”  of  this,  or  of 
any  note,  is  its  sound,  its  pitch,  its  highness  or 
lowness.  Different  children  may  be  called  on  to 
sing  the  pitch,  that  is,  give  the  “real  name”  of 
this  note,  other  children  criticising  the  accuracy 
of  the  sound  given,  whether  too  high,  or  two  low, 
or  about  right.  They  may  learn  that  we  can  get 
the  “real  names”  from  a  piano,  a  violin,  or  a 
pitch  pipe,  but  that  sufficient  practice  and  ear 
training  will  enable  them  to  sing  the  “real 
names”  with  great  accuracy  without  the  help 
of  these  instruments.  They  may  be  told  that 
this  note  has  many  “nicknames”  as  well,  which 
different  people  use  when  speaking  of  it  in  dif¬ 
ferent  connections,  that  it  is  sometimes  called 
“high  mi,”  or  “F  sharp,”  or  “three.”  Perhaps 
if  Emmie  Lou’s  teacher  had  been  equally  explicit 
we  should  have  lacked  that  delicious  story  of 
“ dough-d-dough-m  Adam,”  which  sent  a  ripple 
of  laughter  across  the  Continent,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  dear  Emmie  Lou  would  have  been  spared 
a  soul-torturing  confusion. 


Accuracy  of  Pitch. 

In  the  same  way  get  the  “real  name”  (or 
pitch)  of  the  last  note  in  the  song,  then  its  “nick¬ 
names,”  “Eight,”  or  “Do”  or  “D.”  Depend  as 
little  as  possible  upon  the  help  of  instruments 
in  determining  accuracy  of  pitch.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  freely  criticise  each  other,  each  offering  his 
judgment  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  sound 
given. 

Recognizing  Sounds. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  do  not  relate  to 
our  music  other  experiences  in  testing  sounds. 
Teachers  who  claim  to  be  tone  deaf  will  own  to 
recognizing  certain  familiar  sounds,  such  as  a 
certain  step;  or  a  familiar  sneeze,  or  cough.  A 
teacher  who  declared  herself  absolutely  unable 
to  distinguish  differences  in  pitch  was  talking 
with  me  one  day,  when  she  suddenly  said,  “0] 
there  goes  my  Chevy  Chase  car!” 

I  was  surprised,  for  the  car  line  is  a  block  dis¬ 
tant,  and  she  was  not  standing  near  the  window. 
She  explained  that  she  was  able  at  any  distance 
to  distinguish  between  the  Chevy  Chase  car  and 
other  cars  running  on  the  same  line,  the  peculiar 
hum  of  this  heavier  car  being  perfectly  defined 
in  her  mind.  I  am  afraid  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  the  basic  cause  of  this  discrimination  is  the 
same  in  differences  in  pitch  in  music. 

Slavish  dependence  upon  a  pitch  pipe  has 
made  many  of  us  helpless  in  determining  pitch. 
Ear  training  of  this  kind  I  have  suggested  ought 
to  make  these  children  much  more  sensitive  to 
pitch  than  all  the  average  grown-ups  of  our 
generation. 

Ear  Training. 

Adapt  this  work  to  all  the  songs  of  your  reper¬ 
toire.  Sing  the  first  phrase  of  each  of  many  songs, 
challenging  the  pitch  of  each  song.  They  will 
soon  become  very  keen  in  detecting  even  very 
small  degrees  of  “too  high”  or  “too  low,”  and 
their  accuracy  will  help  to  correct  any  lack  of  it 
on  the  teacher’s  part. 

Sensitive  to  Pitch  and  Movement. 

A  few  days  since  I  heard  a  teacher  testing  for 
movement  in  the  same  way,  asking  for  opinions 
as  to  whether  the  songs  were  sung  “too  fast”  or 
“too  slow,”  and  one  child  said,  “Yes,  and  it’s  too 
low,  too.”  When  we  have  made  these  children 
sensitive  to  the  pitch  and  the  movement  of  songs, 
we  are  well  in  the  way  to  doing  successful  inter¬ 
pretive  work. 


Next  month  Teachers  Magazine  will  have  a  stirring  flag  song,  which  will 
occupy  eight  pages.  Miss  Bentley  and  several  other  experts  to  whom  the 
song  has  been  submitted,  have  pronounced  it  the  best  flag  song  ever  written, 
and  one  of  the  finest  patriotic  songs  produced  in  many  years.  Harvey 
Worthington  Loomis  is  the  composer.  The  song  is  more  particularly 
adapted  to  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  school  years,  and  the  high 
school,  but  it  will  be  universally  enjoyed.  Flag  Day  and  other  patriotic  cele¬ 
brations  in  June  will  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  letting  the  song  be 
heard  thruout  the  land.  Remember  the  song  can  be  obtained  nowhere 
else,  until  some  time  after  its  appearance  in  Teacheks  M.ag.azine,  when  its 
retail  pi  ice  will  be  fifty  cents. 
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Our  School  Out  of  Doors 

By  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Stamford,  Conn. 


TjHIS  is  our  busy  time.  ^‘What  shall  we  see 
and  study  in  May?”  Rather  let  us  ask 
what  we  shall  not  see,  for  the  real  prob- 
'  lem  is  not  to  secure  material  but  to  make 
selection.  But  the  feature  of  the  situation 
widest  open  to  criticism  is  that  the  very  abun¬ 
dance  of  material  has  caused  many  persons 
(nature  study  classes  not  excepted)  to  get  the 
impression  that  nature  is  interestingly  active 
only  in  the  spring.  I  will  not  admit  that  she  is 
then  more  interesting  than  at  any  other  time, 
but  my  class  and  I  often  find  that  she  is  more 
confusing.  There  may  be  some  advantages  in 
a  circus  with  three  rings  all  in  action  at  once, 
but  there  is  surely  also  a  disadvantage  in  a  dis¬ 
tracted  attention.  There  are  too  many  things 


viewed  with  a  leisurely  freedom  never  applicable 
to  those  of  spring.  The  interests  of  May,  more 
than  of  any  other  month,  make  me  want  to  live 
forever.  And  yet  for  mere  physical  existence, 
I  regard  March,  April,  and  May  as  the  least  de¬ 
sirable  months  of  all  the  year.  For  the  other 
nine,  one  lives  bodily;  for  the  spring  the  delights 
are  pre-eminently  mental. 

These  thoughts,  and  hosts  of  others  replete 
with  the  present,  with  hopes  for  the  future  and 
memories  of  the  past  (how  May  overwhelms) 
were  running  thru  my  mind  as  my  class  and  I 
were  riding  into  the  country  on  the  trolley  car. 

‘‘Where  are  you  going  to  take  us  to-day?” 

“I  don’t  know.  We  can  stop  anywhere  and 
find  plenty  of  material  for  the  day’s  work.  One 


The  Brook  in  Early  May. 

On  the  banks  and  nearby  damp  places  may  be  found  skunk  cabbage,  false  hellibore, 
adder’s  tongue,  and  many  lowland  plants. 


to  see  at  once;  and  the  spectator  loses  many 
interesting  facts. 

I  am  in  never  so  calm  a  frame  of  mind  as  in 
other  months,  for  I  constantly  fear  and  feel  that 
I  am  missing  so  much.  There  is  such  intense 
activity  in  every  direction  that  I  have  a  feeling 
similar  to  that  which  I  have  when  I  am  trying 
to  photograph  some  very  lively  and  interesting 
animal.  Then  I  should  like  to  get  all  the  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  regret  that  with  my  utmost  diligence 
I  can  secure  only  a  small  percentage. 

So  it  is  in  May;  with  the  camera;  field  glass; 
microscope,  collecting  case,  or  pen  and  pencil; 
the  utmost  industry  can  gather  in  only  a  small 
fraction  of  what  is  there.  In  winter  or  in  mid¬ 
summer  or  in  autumn,  things  wait  and  can  be 
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place  is  about  as  good  as  another,  and  to  prove 
this  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  take  you  to  several. 
We  will  stop  on  the  next  corner  and  cross  over 
the  hill  to  the  ledges  for  the  flowers  that  are 
daring  to  bloom;  then  thru  the  ravine  by  the 
brook  for  the  life  of  the  lowlands.” 

The  ledges  were  especially  attractive.  Colum¬ 
bines,  saxifrage,  and  dicentras  kept  nodding  and 
beckoning  us  to  climb  higher  and  higher.  One 
must  be  especially  brave  to  follow  the  lead  of 
these  May  flowers.  They  take  you  to  the  highest 
and  most  precipitous  places.  But  the  road  up¬ 
ward  is  lined  with  much  encouragement  in  the 
shape  of  hepaticas,  bloodroots,  spring  beauties; 
and  anemones.  The  trees,  too,  are  musical  with 
their  burden  of  migrant  birds. 
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The  road  we  took  was  my  favorite.  I  had 
been  over  it  with  many  classes.  A  few  days 
later  a  younger  class  were  wild  with  enthusiasm 
not  only  for  natural  science,  but,  let  me  admit, 
for  play.  They  soon  learned  how  delightfully 
to  mingle  the  two. 

The  class  on  the  first  visit  discovered  great 
beds  of  the  low  blueberry  (Vaccinium  vacillans) 
in  bloom,  and  another  company  a  few  weeks  later 
found  the  same  yellowish  green  shrubs  in  de¬ 
licious  fruiting.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem; 
neither  party  missed  a  feast.  The  flowers  are 
almost  as  delightful  to  eat  as  is  the  fruit. 

Every  country  boy  and  girl  knows  that  the 
flowers  of  both  the  high  and  the  low  blueberry 
are  pleasing  to  the  taste.  The  fruit  of  the  low 


the  field  almost  to  themselves  as  food,  entire 
and  uncooked,  altho  those  of  the  sassafras  and 
the  spicebush  are  sometimes  so  eaten.  The 
petals  of  roses  and  the  nectaries  of  violets  also 
share  in  the  honors  of  our  floral  delicatessen. 

From  the  ledges  we  went  down  the  further  side 
of  the  hill,  and  crossed  a  stretch  or  piece”  of 
almost  barren  land,  where  the  coarse  grasses  had 
not  yet  become  green.  The  only  trees  on  this 
tract  of  waste  ground  were  a  few  cedars,  but  on 
them  ^  we  found  the  wonderful  cedar  apples. 
This  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  tree  but  a  fungous, 
sharing  the  term  apple”  with  the  edible  fungous 
growths  of  the  azalea.  But  these  apples  are  not 
good  to  eat.  They  are  cedar  rusts.  The  dry, 
hollow  forms  of  the  early  spring  appear  like  galls 


The  Spirit  of  the  Brook. 

J  Spring  oT  early  summer,  one  of  the  first 

-f  dashing  or  tinkling  of  some  happy  brook;  and  it  always  seems  to 

me  as  if  there  were  real  musical  tones,  and  a  song  with  living  sweetness  and  meaning 
f"  I  brook-music  seems  like  an  unintelliglbTe  con? 

R  rnurmur  without  the  character  and  distinctness  of  the  songs  of  ’birds 

f  people  have  ever  listened  very  long  and  intently  to  the  music  of 
a  brook.  It  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  more  classic  music  than  that  of  birds, — less  dis- 

harder  to  interpret,  but  of  deep  and  significant  meaning.  Let  us 

^  minutes  to  the  music  of  this  small 
brook  that  chatters  over  the  stones.  ’ — Where  Town  and  Country  Meet, 


; 


huckleberry  (Gaylussacia  resinosa)  is  regarded, 
at  least  in  the  city  markets,  as  more  edible  than 
the  blueberries  (Vaccinium)  but  every  lover  of 
'‘browsing”  knows  that  the  flowers  of  the  blue¬ 
berries  are  the  best  to  eat.  These  blossoms  are 
almost  the  only  ones  that  are  eaten  raw  and  entire 
by  country  people.  The  yellow  flowers  of  the 
cowslips  or  marsh  marigolds  {Caltha  palustris) 
of  the  lowlands,  which  bloom  at  almost  the  same 
time,  are  also  eaten  freely,  but  these  are  in¬ 
variably  cooked  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant.  Even  the  city  people  are  fond  of  these 
as  a  rival  of  the  succulent  asparagus  and  spinach 
for  “greens.” 

Of  all  the  flowers,  those  of  the  Vaccinium  have 


and  are  not  dissimilar  to  the  hard  and  crusty  ex¬ 
crescences  of  the  oak  trees,  which  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  fungous  growths  of  the 
cedar,  nor  with  similar  ones  found  elsewhere,  for 
the  majority  of  such  formations  on  the  oak  are 
the  result  of  the  irritation  caused  by  an  insect 
that  punctures  the  twig  or  other  part  and  in  or 
near  the  incision  deposits  her  eggs,  around  which 
the  gall  is  formed  as  a  protection.  The  swamp 
oak  {Quercus  palustris)  is  frequently  loaded  with 
a  burden  of  hard,  woody,  spine-bearing  forma¬ 
tions  that  are  sure  to  attract  the  wondering 
attention  of  the  observer,  especially  the  youthful 
observer.  These  are  not  fungous  growths,  but 
are  the  result  of  punctures  made  by  a  gallfly 
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(Cynips  quercus-cornigera) .  Each  egg  terminates  found.  A  German  entomologist  examined  fif- 
in  a  long  stem  which  stands  erect,  or  nearly  so,  teen  thousand  specimens  without  finding  a  single 
when  the  egg  is  placed  in  position,  and  it  is  these  male.  He  had  twenty-eight  thousand  galls  of 

another  species,  rearing 
ten  thousand  flies  from 
them,  all  of  which  were 
females.  Osten  Sacken 
alone  claims  to  have  seen 
a  single  male. 

The  delicate  threads 
of  the  growing  cedar  rust 
enter  the  twigs  and 
leaves  in  early  summer, 
and  the  results  are  seen 
in  these  growths.  The 
surface  of  the  ‘‘apple”  is 
marked  by  curious  pro¬ 
jections  that  are  hard  and 
thorny  in  dry  weather, 
and,  while  they  bear 
some  superficial  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  spines  of 
the  Cynips  gall  on  the 
swamp  oak,  they  have 
an  entirely  different 
function.  Together  with 
the  spores  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  material  that 
in  wet  weather  develops 
into  characteristic,  jelly-like,  orange  yellow, 
trembling  tassels.  These  we  found  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion  late  in  May. 

“Say,  what  is  that?”  came  in  excited  tones 
and  a  clutch  at  my  sleeve. 

“A  witch’s  broom,”  I  said.  And  that,  too,  is 
caused  by  the  growth  of  a  rust  fungus.  These 
witch’s  brooms  are  huge,  irregular,  disordered 
masses  and  tangles  of  branchlets,  often  forming 
great  clusters  several  feet  in  diameter,  like  huge 
crow’s-nests,  for  which  purpose  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  used  when  produced  in  the  proper  locali¬ 
ties  favored  by  the  birds  that  thus  utilize  them. 
These  fungous  witches”  plant  their  ragged, 
rough,  and  tangled  brooms  on  the  hickory,  the 


Head  op  Bullfrog. 

Photographed  so  as  to  show  front  and  back  of  projecting  eye;  also  shows  the 
back  of  the  eye.  Note  also  the  huge  mouth  for  catching  small  frogs,  fish, 


ear 
and  insects 


egg  stems  that  are  changed  or  developed  into  the 
projecting  spines  that  roughen  the  surface  of  the 
so-called  gall,  and  extend  outwardly  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  or  more,  while  the  “gall”  itself 
may  vary  from  the  size  of  a  cherry  to  that  of  a 
walnut.  The  grub  matures  within  the  body  of 
the  egg  proper,  and  the  little,  black,  hunchbacked 
fly  creeps  up  the  hollow  stem,  gnaws  a  small, 
round  hole  at  the  point  beyond  which  she  finds 
the  space  too  contracted  for  her  size  and  her 
movements,  and  escapes,  a  perfect  insect,  into 
the  warmth  of  the  summer  air.  The  length  of 
the  egg,  including  the  stem,  is  one-fiftieth  of  an 
inch.  The  length  of  the  spinous  body  into  which 
it  develops,  or  which  is  developed  about  it,  is 
seven-tenths  of  an 
inch,  a  compara¬ 
tively  enormous  in¬ 
crease.  These  “gall^,’" 
if  kept  in  a  warm 
room,  under  a  glass 
shade  or  bowl,  will 
speedily  “hatch  out,” 
and  the  observer  will 
then  see  an  interest¬ 
ing  little  gallfly,  with 
an  almost  black  body 
and  a  prominent 
hunch  on  her  back. 

It  is  not  known  when 
the.  eggs  are  depos¬ 
ited,  and  the  male 
gallfly  of  this  species 
has  never  been  seen. 

Altho  there  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  The  Hog-Nosed  Sn.ike. 

known  species,  in  the  requires  the  discovery  of  a  snake  to  add  the  nit  of  harmless  adventure  to  the 

majority  of  these  the  ramblingt'Ta  school  out  o/ doors.  That  day  i  t  which  a  real,  live,  big  snake  has  been 
males  have  not  been  seen  is  not  without  claim  to  enduring  memory. 
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pine,  the  balsam;  the  spruce,  and  perhaps  on 
other  trees.  The  power  for  evil  of  a  microscopic 
fungus-spore  is  an  astonishing  thing,  comparable 
for  ‘‘pure  cussedness ”  with  nothing  but  the 
bacilli  and  bacteria  that  play  havoc  with  us 
human  beings. 

Oak  galls,  witch’s  brooms,  and  cedar  apples, 
are  always  interesting,  but  they  become  entranc¬ 
ing  when  something  is  learned  about  their  origin 
and  their  cause. 

Into  the  swamp  I  led  the  class  thru  a  tangled 
thicket  to  impress  upon  them  the  great  contest 
for  existence  that  here  takes  place.  Vines  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  struggle  upward  toward 
the  sunshine,  and  the  shrubbery  grew  so  dense 
that  one  could  appreciate  the  exaggerated  re¬ 
mark  that,  “A  rabbit  couldn’t  run  thru  it  without 
skinning  himself.” 

Here  the  boys  were  especially  delighted  when 
they  found  a  path  by  the  pools.  What  boy  does 
not  like  to  wade  and  search  for  frogs? 

Among  the  catches”  was  a  bullfrog  that 
might  well  be  called  Jumbo.”  The  expression 
of  its  eyes  in  profile  view  was  almost  startling. 
The  ear-drum  just  back  of  the  eye  was  plainly 
visible.  He  was  indeed  a  monster  batrachian, 
with  a  mouth  especially  formidable  to  an  occa¬ 
sional  small  frog  and  to  hosts  of  insects. 

The  bank  of  the  brook  was  fringed  with  adder’s 
tongues  and  yellow  violets.  The  young  people 
vied  with  one  another  in  a  friendly  contest  to 
obtain  bouquets  of  these  beautiful  flowers. 

But  not  less  interesting  were  some  of  the  lower 
forms  of  plant  life.  A  neighboring  stump  proved 
a  treasure-house  of  mossy  wealth.  Bordering  a 
small  pool  between  the  two  was  a  springy,  spongy 
bed  of  sphagnum  moss.  The  porous,  water¬ 


Low  Blueberries  in  Bloom, 

The  yellowish  green  branches  of  the  V accinium  vacillans  and  the  cylindrical,  bell¬ 
shaped  corollas  are  especially  attractive  and  interesting.  The  entire  flowers  are  “good 
to  eat.  ’  What  more  delicious,  crisp  and  slightly  acid  morsel?  They  are  the  salad 
appetizers  of  summer  to  many  “young  savages.” 


absorbing  nature  of  the  leaves  of  this  moss  was 
easily  seen  under  a  simple  microscope. 

Another  strange  and  attractive  plant  was 
found  almost  completely  covering  a  small  pool. 
It  is  this  habit  that  makes  it  so  conspicuous  and 
so  exciting  to  the  curiosity;  which,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  was  still  further  stimulated  when  the 
plants  became  known  as  duckmeat,  tho  really 
haying  but  little  to  do  with  ducks  except  that 
it  is  found  covering  some  of  the  pools  in  which 
they  delight  to  swim.  The  botanist  calls  it 
Lemna.  It  is  actually  a  flowering  plant,  altho 
the  minute  bloom  is  anything  but  conspicuous, 
comprising  only  the  parts  essential  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  maturing  of  the  ovules.  These 
flowers  burst  from  the  margin  of  the  leaf  (properly 
the  frond);  and  consist  of  a  minute  envelop  called 
the  spathe,  and  of  one  or  two  stamens  with  a 
one-celled  ovary.  The  plant’s  rootlets  are  promi¬ 
nent  objects  depending  from  the  center  of  the 
frond  into  the  water;  where  they  probably  help 
to  keep  the  plant  in  an  upright,  floating  position. 
The  free  end  of  each  straight  rootlet  bears  a  lit¬ 
tle,  pointed  cap  visible  to  an  acute  eye,  and  easily 
visible  under  a  pocket  lens. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  how  closely  to¬ 
gether  the  plants  may  lie  and  yet  not  overlap. 
In  a  few  moments  after  they  had  been  made  into 
a  thick  mass  by  the  help  of  a  stick,  they  had  so 
completely  separated  that  not  one  frond  re¬ 
mained  above  another.  How  was  this  speedy 
separation  accomplished?  Each  plant  seemed, 
not  to  attract,  but  rather  to  repel  every  other 
plant. 

The  discovery  that  gave  a  spice  of  variety  to 
the  excursion,  and  proved  to  be  the  adventure 
of  the  day,  was  the  finding  of  a  hog-nosed  snake  on 

a  gravelly  hillside,  as 
the  class  was  crossing 
the  fields  toward  the 
road  that  extended 
homeward.  This 
snake  has  a  most  for¬ 
midable  appearance 
when  it  practices  its 
accomplishment;  as  it 
usually  does,  by  flat¬ 
tening  its  head  and 
neck,  and  hissing  in  a 
venomous  but  entirely 
harmless  way.  It  was 
frightened,  and  was 
trying  to  frighten  us. 
But  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  it  appears,  for  it 
seldom  attempts  to 
bite,  devoting  all  its 
energies  to  the  terri¬ 
fying  of  its  enemies 
by  its  characteristic 
and  repulsive  antics. 
It  has  a  variety  of 
common  names,  in¬ 
cluding  flat-headed 
adder,”  blowing  vi¬ 
per,”  “puffing  adder,” 
and  “spreading  ad¬ 
der.”  In  some  respects 
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it  resembles  the  copperhead,  and  this  has  prob¬ 
ably  added  to  its  bad  reputation  as  a  poisonous 
snake,  which  it  is  not.  The  hog-nosed  or  “puffing 
adder”  will  feign  death  after  the  well-known 
manner  of  the  opossum.  Even  when  handled 
severely  by  an  expert  herpetologist,  it  will  often 
continue  to  pretend  that  it  is  dead. 

A^icultural  operations  are  especially  interest¬ 
ing  in  May.  Of  all  these  not  one  is  more  pleasing 
to  look  at  than  ploughing.  I  say  “to  look  at,” 
intentionally.  If  the  reader  likes  to  plough  or 
to  hoe,  he  may  do  my  share  and  his  own,  too,  if 
he  will,  altho  there  is,  in  these  actions,  alluring 
premonitions  of  a  crop,  and  the  preceding  and 
equally  pleasing  suggestion  of  sprouting  seed 
and  growing  plant.  Plough;  if  you  will.  I 
won’t,  unless — 

On  the  road  home  the  pupils  were  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  watching  a  farmer  “working  the  roads.” 
He  had  a  fine  pair  of  oxen  and  was  ploughing 
by  the  roadside  to  deepen  the  gutter  and  to  obtain 
gravel  to  scrape  up  on  to  the  road. 
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Literary  Suggestions. 

I  have  always  greatly  admired  that  excellent 
chapter,  “A  Morning  in  May,”  in  “Clear  Skies 
and  Cloudy,”  by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott.  It  be¬ 
gins: 

“I  was  laughed  at  not  long  ago  for  suggesting 
that  the  other  months  resign  in  favor  of  May. 
It  is  not,  after  all,  so  very  surprising  that  such 
a  thought  should  come,  when  we  consider  how 
full  to  overflowing  is  this  perfect  month.” 

Perhaps  the  best  prose  poem  for  May  is  “Hours 
of  Spring”  in  “Field  and  Hedgerow,”  by  Richard 
Jefferies.  If  you  have  never  read  this;  get  the 
book  and  read  it  and  be  happy.  It  is  enough  for 
^e  whole  month,  and  yet  it  is  a  short  chapter. 
But  if  you  can  live  it  entire,  in  all  its  fulness;  you 
will  be  the  best  nature  study  teacher  that  ever 
entered  a  school-room;  and  one  of  the  many 
happy  naturalists  who  know  the  charm  of  Jef¬ 
feries — dear,  sweet,  sad,  sorrowing,  happy  Jef¬ 
feries  ! 


A  Tribute  to  Certain  Single  Lives 

By  Mrs.  James  Farley  Cox, 


CiERTAIN  lives  seem  destined  to  exercise  the 
noblest  self-control  and  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  self-effacement  without  adequate 
^  acknowledgment.  The  position  is  an¬ 
omalous:  the  inclination  set  aside  is  only  known 
to  the  heart  which  never  permitted  itself  to  speak 
its  wish  aloud,  and  the  work  would  fall  from  its 
high  level  of  human  endeavor  if  it  performed  its 
beautiful  office  in  the  light  of  day,  where  it  “could 
be  praised  of  men.” 

In  many  a  home,  that  woman  of  varied  endow¬ 
ment,  the  maiden  aunt;  plays  her  quiet  role  of 
unrecorded  and  most  valuable  service,  and  her 
beneficiaries  are  scarcely  aware  of  her  sacrifice 
of  time  or  personal  enjoyment,  or  of  the  check 
she  has  to  put  on  her  individual  preferences  or 
opinions  in  order  to  carry  out  the  family  rule, 
which  she  often  neither  approves  nor  sympathizes 
with.  She  is  ever  ready  to  take  the  helm  when 
illness  or  absence  forces  the  heads  of  the  home  to 
yield  it  to  other  hands.  If  she  has  an  indepen¬ 
dent  income,  this  boy  goes  to  college,  and  that 
girl  receives  the  musical  education  for  which  she 
longs.  Too  often,  even  in  grateful  young  hearts, 
no  inquiry  is  made  as  to  what  might  have  come 
into  her  single  and;  in  some  ways,  lonely  life  had 
she  used  the  money  to  gratify  herself.  She  is 
dear  and  good  and  generous — they  fully  under¬ 
stand  that;  but  where  she  would  have  traveled; 
what  she  would  have  taken  delight  in  possessing — 
books,  pictures,  a  home  which  was  her  very  own; 
in  which  to  express  herself — they  do  not  think  or 
dream  of  these.  “How  could  she  be  happier 
than  she  is?” 

Beside  a  sick-bed  she  keeps  a  close  and  tender 
watch,  and  when  the  mother,  refreshed  by  sleep; 
made  beneficial  by  her  perfect  trust  in  the  care 
which  supplements  her  own,  returns  to  her  post; 
she  sees  with  unjealous  eyes  the  joy  with  which 
the  patient  welcomes  back  the  best-beloved. 


Author  of  “Home  Thoughts.” 

Never  to  be  the  very  nearest  and  dearest;  and  yet 
gladly  and  cheerfully  to  fill  all  the  offices  in  which 
many  a  brave  and  high-hearted  single  woman 
serves  her  family,  calls  forth  the  very  highest 
type  of  character  and  belongs  to  the  noblest  class 
of  human  endeavor. 

It  would  surprise  many  a  household;  and  even 
astonish  the  minds  of  many  a  mother;  to  know 
how  often  a  lovely  and  richly-endowed  sister  or 
daughter  shuts  the  door  of  her  heart  against  the 
entreating  affection  which  would  woo  her  to 
come  forth  into  a  freer  life  and  world  of  her  own; 
and  stands  valiantly  at  a  post  where  she  feels 
she  is  needed.  Unrecorded,  except  in  those 
angelic  tablets  where  we  love  to  believe  human 
endeavor  is  never  without  comprehending  recog¬ 
nition,  to-day,  and  every  day,  fair  girls  mature; 
but  at  the  most  receptive  and  perfect  stage  of 
life’s  experience  see  before  them  the  way  to  their 
hearts’  full  satisfaction,  and  deliberately  turn 
back  to  keep  the  cup  of  joy  full  for  a  mother  or 
father,  otherwise  desolate.  “I  thought  they 
cared  for  each  other,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  there 
is  nothing  in  it.”  How  often  have  you  heard 
some  dependent  mother  say  this? 

Can  we  not  readily  bring  to  mind  homes  which 
are  absolutely  permeated  by  the  patience  and 
enduring .  love  of  one  strong;  devoted  heart? 
Have  you  not  seen  flaxen  locks  grow  gray,  and 
the  straight  carriage  of  a  beautiful  figure  change 
to  the  stoop  of  an  old;  bent  woman;  without  one 
faltering  moment  or  backward  look  toward  a 
past  youth,  while  the  burden  of  labor  and  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  fond  bearing  of  burdens  went  on 
from  decade  to  decade?  And  yet  no  man  called 
this  faultless  woman  wife;  nor  did  any  child  name 
her  mother.  Not  until  the  great  summing  up 
of  human  achievement  shall  be  made;  will  the 
true  estimate  of  such  heroic  lives  be  known. 

Nor  do  women  alone  live  such  great  lives  in 
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silent,  self -forgetting  devotion.  To  men,  perhaps, 
belongs  the  brighter  laurel,  for  it  is  the  climax 
of  a  young  man’s  unselfishness  to  arrest  his  career, 
and  to  live  to  make  other  lives  possible;  to  give 
his  energies  and  strength  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of 
others  and  abandon  his  own  dreams  and  hopes. 

We  are  apt  to  count  single  lives  abortive,  and 
to  feel  that  in  marriage  and  in  the  fulfilment  of 
its  duties  and  its  great  and  sacred  obligations 
men  and  women  can  develop  their  highest  possi¬ 
bilities.  But  the  world’s  story  is  replete  with 
what  lonely  and  unaided  women  have  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  uplifting  and  enriching  of  human¬ 
ity,  while  in  homes  all  over  the  civilized  earth, 
in  silent  beauty,  the  devoted  lives  of  men  who 
have  for  some  unselfish  reason  never  married 
adorn  the  history  of  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Those  not  in  touch  with  the  lives  of  working 
men  and  women  can  scarcely  realize  what  it 
means  for  either  sex  to  bring  home  his  or  her 
wage  in  “an  unbroken  envelope.”  Saturday 
night  means  freedom  to  spend,  a  taste  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  a  bit  of  fun;  it  would  lift  the  estimate  of 
human  character  if,  to  those  who  do  not  have  to 
measure  their  income  by  their  labor,  it  could  be 
told  how  many  thousand  lads  and  tired  bright¬ 
eyed  girls  carry  to  their  homes  those  tight-sealed 
little  treasuries  to  be  dispensed  for  the  family 
good.  The  sweetheart  must  wait,  the  door  of 
the  theater  remain  closed,  the  coveted  new 
clothes  be  abandoned,  until  the  rent  is  paid,  the 
fuel  is  stored,  the  younger  children  clothed,  and 
mother  kept  from  worry.  The  young  lives  erect 
themselves  like  pillars  to  uphold  the  roof  and 
stand  guard  until  they  can  without  self-reproach 
pass  on  to  their  own  homes.  Alas!  in  innumer¬ 
able  cases  that  hour  never  arrives. 

A  juster  estimate  of  the  possibilities  of  single 
lives  would,  I  imagine,  engender  a  broader  view 
of  probable  happiness  and  influence  in  the  minds 
of  many  a  waiting  or  disappointed  young  heart; 
and  surely  a  juster  estimate  of  their  value  in  our 
families  and  a  higher  tribute  of  praise  for  what 
they  achieve  would  sweeten  their  years  as  they 
roll  on.  A  girl  cannot  say  even  to  the  mother 
for  whom  she  remains  unmarried:  “I  have  laid 
aside  all  else  for  you”;  the  fragrance  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  would  vanish  with  the  speaking,  and  even 
the  most  selfish  woman  would  be  ashamed  to 
accept  what  so  often  she  ignorantly  takes  day 
by  day  without  a  word  of  regret  or  contrition. 

If  to  live  for  others  without  personal  claim  or 
award,  and  to  make  the  chief  result  of  endeavor 
an  impersonal  harvest  of  relief  and  comfort  to 
lives  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  worker,  is  a 
noble  life — and  who  will  gainsay  this? — then  the 
laurels  of  many  a  good  son  and  brother,  of  many 
a  daughter  and  sister,  should  be  the  greenest  and 
most  imperishable  which  crown  men  and  women. 

5H  ^  ^ 

But  while  that  capsheaf  of  our  heart’s  exalta¬ 
tion,  the  standing  first  and  by  supremacy  apart, 
in  the  home  circle,  which  only  comes  to  happy 
wives  and  husbands,  is  denied  the  single  life, 
it  is  fully  in  its  power  to  attain  the  very  acme 
of  noble  action  and  to  stand  even  above  and  be¬ 
yond  the  level  of  the  most  devoted  mutual  lives 
when  they  are  so  placed  that  to  make  sacrifice 
becomes  the  highest  joy,  because  of  its  object. 


For  this  reason  there  are  capabilities  of  self-for¬ 
getfulness  which  are  denied  to  married  people. 

That  I  have  recently  been  taxed  with  forget¬ 
ting  that  any  one  lived  in  families  but  fathers 
and  mothers  and  their  children,  has  caused  me 
repentantly  to  sing  the  praises  of  my  single 
brothers  and  sisters.  To  do  them  honor  is  not 
only  a  pleasure,  but  a  welcome  opportunity. 
And  I  here  heartily  make  the  assertion  that  my 
thoughts  of  home  would  be  indeed  imperfect 
without  including  them. 

There  are  sisters  truly  named  “of  Good  Aid,” 
who  wear  no  coif  and  who  are  free  from  any 
vow,  in  half  the  houses  of  the  land,  and  wanting, 
indeed,  is  the  circle  which  does  not  claim  at  least 
one  of  this  helpful  community;  and  there  are 
thousands  of  homes  where  “the  windows  would 
be  darkened  and  the  sound  of  the  musicians 
would  cease”  but  for  the  upholding  hands  and 
courage-giving  presence  of  sons  and  brothers 
who  are  the  joy-makers  of  the  household. 

In  those  great  houses  of  charity  where  dwell 
those  women  who  have  laid  aside  all  narrower 
ties  of  personal  relationship  to  gather  in  their 
kindly  arms  the  sufferings  of  all  ages,  there  is 
an  inexpressible  pathos  in  seeing  a  nun  with  a 
little  child  in  her  arms.  The  name  of  “house¬ 
mother”  has  a  strange  minor  inflection  when 
applied  to  her  whose  somber  habit  proclaims 
that  she  has  set  aside  all  hope  of  motherhood. 
To  see  baby  arms  clinging  closely  around  the 
neck  of  one  whose  coifed  face  does  not  disguise 
the  maternal  tenderness  in  her  nature,  is  a  strange 
and  fascinating  anomaly.  Sometimes,  in  this 
large  adoption,  one  can  see  that  fervent  hearts 
are  kept  from  being  destroyed  by  their  own  un¬ 
used  fire  of  love.  I  hardly  recall  a  more  expres¬ 
sive  picture  than  one  lately  shown  to  us  of  a 
young  Sister  of  Charity  lifting  a  blind  baby  from 
his  crib,  just  as  the  dusk  of  a  winter  evening  fell. 
“He  always  wants  his  mother  towards  night,” 
she  said,  as  she  kissed  his  sightless  eyes. 

I  wish  I  had  some  bright  suggestion  by  which 
we  might  make  places  of  honor  for  the  single 
pillars  of  our  homes.  Great  service  finds  great 
reward  in  all  the  world’s  extremities  of  need,  and 
it  is  quite  time  that  we  founded  some  domestic 
“Legion  of  Honor,”  into  which  we  might  enroll 
the  dear  ones  we  keep  so  near  our  hearts;  sis¬ 
ters  and  brothers,  sons  and  daughters,  who  are 
our  upholding  strength.  That  France  chose  the 
cross  as  the  symbol  of  her  honorable  distinction, 
is  not  without  ‘a  significance  which  we  cannot 
ignore,  and  our  home  legion  would  surely  merit 
this  symbol  as  a  token  of  self-forgetting  endur¬ 
ance  and  the  outpouring  of  strong  love. 

But  we  would  add  some  flower  of  beauty  and 
joy  in  token  that  it  has  not  been  borne  in  vain, 
nor  lacked  the  adornment  of  fond  appreciation. 
There  is  much  talk  of  unrewarded  devotion  and 
of  loving  service  which  brings  no  return,  but 
happily  this  is  the  foolish  murmuring  of  those 
who  neither  love  nor  serve.  I  would  love  to 
write  here  the  names  of  those  whose  faces  rise 
before  me  as  I  try  to  pay  them  tribute,  as  refuta¬ 
tions  of  the  cynic’s  theories.  They  are  names 
to  conjure  by  in  many  a  grateful  heart. 

[From  “Home  Thoughts,”  Vol.  II.  By  “C”  of  the  N.  Y. 
Evening  Post.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Publishers,  N.  Y] 


English  Composition  in  the  Grammar 

Grades.  X 

By  Harriet  E.  Peet,  Chicago 


Suggestions  for  May. 

NUMBER  of  the  compositions  for  the 
month  should  be  based  upon  the  regular 
school  work  and  upon  some  of  the  out- 
of-school  experiences  of  the  children,  but 
it  will  add  to  the  interest  in  writing  if  this  work 
is  supplemented  by  studies  from  literature,  and 
by  attempts  at  original  stories  and  verse-making. 
These  latter  will  give  the  children  a  chance  to 
use  their  creative  ability  in  a  world  of  things 
beyond  the  commonplace,  and  they  will  not 
only  lead  the  children  to  get  glimpses  into  the 
real  meaning  of  things,  but  they  will  help  them 
to  express  themselves  in  good  form.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  outline  may  be  found  suggestive  for  this 
work. 

Studies  in  Flower  Poems. 

In  selecting  the  poems  which  are  to  be  used,  two 
things  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  poems  must 
first  be  childlike,  and  second,  thoroly  worth 
while.  Too  much  time  is  wasted  over  things 
that  are  either  good  and  beyond  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  children,  or  still  more,  worthless 
jingles  supposed  to  be  within  their  range.  The 
great  classics  are  the  first  things  to  be  searched; 
contemporary  writers  who  understand  our  own 
country  and  time,  the  second. 

The  method  of  the  presentation  of  the  poem 
should  be  such  as  to  reinforce  its  central  thought 
and  feeling.  The  teacher  may  ask  a  question  or 
two  which  will  give  the  children  something  to 
watch  for  when  they  hear  the  poem;  she  may 
tell  an  incident  about  the  author  which  will  help 
to  make  his  attitude  in  the  poem  clearer,  or  she 
may  tell  a  story  to  arouse  the  children’s  interest 
and  curiosity.  It  is  well  to  remember  always 
that  only  those  facts  which  are  closely  enough 
connected  with  the  poem  as  to  make  its  thought 
more  impressive  should  be  searched  for  and 
given  in  connection  with  it. 

From  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

After  leaving  the  story  of  Oberon’s  quarrel 
with  Titania  over  the  little  changeling,  Oberon’s 
plan  for  revenge,  and  the  incident  with  Bottom 
and  the  donkey’s  head,  the  children  in  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  will  enjoy  cornmitting  the  following 
verses  to  memory,  and  writing  descriptions  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  verses,  or  interpretations  of  them. 
The  children  will  suggest  such  titles  as  these  for 
short  themes:  The  Fairy  Queen  Asleep,  Cupid 
and  His  Dart,  The  Wounded  Flower,  The  Fairy’s 
Bower. 

Oberon.  “That  very  time  I  saw — but  thou  couldst  not — 
Flying  between  the  cold  morn  and  the  earth, 

Cupid  all  armed;  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west, 

And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow 


As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts: 

But  I  might  see  young  Cupid’s  fiery  shaft 
Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon. 

And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on. 

In  maiden  meditation  fancy-free. 

Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell: 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower. 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love’s  wound: 

And  maidens  call  it  Love-in-idleness. 

Fetch  me  that  flower;  the  herb  I  showed  thee  once: 

The  juice  of  it,  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid, 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees.’’ 

*  *  *  * 

“I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows. 

Where  oxslips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows; 

Quite  over-canopied  with  lush  woodbine, 

With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine: 

There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  the  night. 

Lulled  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight; 

And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enameled  skin. 

Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in:’’ 

To  a  Mountain  Daisy. 

This  poem  was  written  by  Robert  Burns  on 
his  turning  a  daisy  down  with  a  plough  in  1786. 
The  children  of  fifth  and  sixth  grades  will  be 
interested  in  it  if  they  are  told  that  Robert  Burns 
was  born  in  a  clay  house  in  a  barren  part  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  with 
few  opportunities,  and  yet  became  Scotland’s 
most  beloved  poet.  They  should  be  told  that 
this  was  because  he  had  a  kindly  heart  and  a 
very  deep  love  for  homely  things.  In  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  the  verses  omitted  here  may 
be  used.  Such  titles  as  these  may  be  suggested 
for  the  written  work:  The  Poet  and  the  Flower, 
The  Lark  and  Her  Neighbor,  Love  for  Lowly 
Things. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow’r, 

Thou’s  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 

'For  I  maun  crush  among  the  stoure 
Thy  slender  stem. 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow’r. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas!  it’s  no  thy  neeber  sweet. 

The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet. 

Bending  thee  ’mong  the  dewy  weet! 

Wi  ’speckl’d  breast! 

When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet. 

The  purpling  East. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 

Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth; 

Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 
Amid  the  storm. 

Scarce  rear’d  above  the  parent-earth 
Tny  tende.”  form. 
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There  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 

Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread. 

Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 
In  humble  guise; 

But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies! 

Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall. 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  fond  of  taking  long  walks 
in  the  country  and  thinking  over  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  life.  We  can  imagine  his  finding  a  colum¬ 
bine  or  some  other  flower  growing  in  a  fissure 
between  the  rocks;  his  picking  it,  and  then  look¬ 
ing  wonderingly  at  its  marvelous  form.  He 
would  see  its  delicate  tissue,  its  exquisite  color 
and  fragrance;  the  way  each  part  fitted  in  with 
the  others;  and  how  the  parts  together  made, 
with  all  their  beauty,  a  perfect  mechanism. 
Perhaps  the  thought  came  to  him  that  in  a  world 
where  such  tiny  things  were  so  carefully  planned, 
the  great  Spirit  ruling  it  must  have  had  fore¬ 
sight  far  beyond  human  comprehension. 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies; — 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

The  Rhodora. 

The  children  in  seventh  and  eighth  grade  may 
be  able  to  interpret  the  above  poem  or  write  a 
comparison  of  it  and  ^‘The  Rhodora.”  The 
topics  suggested  for  the  children  to  choose  from 
may  be  these:  The  Little  Wonder,  Thoughts 
Suggested  by  Flowers,  Poet’s  Thoughts;  An  In¬ 
terpretation  of  -‘The  Rhodora,”  A  Comparison 
of  “Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall”  with  “The 
Rhodora,”  Pictures,  Where  the  Rhodora  Grows. 

In  May,  when  sea-winds  pierced  our  solitudes, 

I  found  the  fresh  Rhodora  in  the  woods. 

Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  damp  nook. 

To  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish  brook. 

The  purple  petals,  fallen  in  the  pool. 

Made  the  black  water  with  their  beauty  gay; 

Here  might  the  red-bird  come  his  plumes  to  cool. 

And  court  the  flower  that  cheapens  his  array. 

Rhodora!  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 

This  charm  is  wasted  on  the  earth  and  sky. 

Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 

Then  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being: 

Why  thou  wert  there,  0  rival  of  the  rose! 

I  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew; 

But,  in  my  simple  ignorance,  suppose 

The  self-same  power  that  brought  me  there  brought  you. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Lowell’s  “The  Dandelion,”  Frank  Dempster 
Sherman’s  “Arbutus,”  Wordsworth’s  “Daffo¬ 
dils,”  Bryant’s  “The  Yellow  Dandelion,”  are  also 
worth  intensive  study. 

Original  Stories. 

The  one  thing  essential  in  a  story  is  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  situation.  There  must  be  some  one  or 
something  in  a  difficulty  that  has  to  be  got  out 
of  it.  The  children  are  sure  to  have  some  fancy 
about  the  dandelion,  the  rose;  the  nun-like  vio- 
let,_  the  lily-of-the-valley;  or  the  lady-slipper; 
which  can  be  elaborated  into  a  story.  Before 
the  work  is  commenced,  however;  it,  is  well  to 


have  the  children  familiar  with  other  people’s 
fancies  about  flowers.  The  first  and  last  part 
of  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  “Thumbelina,” 
the  story  of  “Little  Ida’s  Flowers,”  and  “The 
Pinks,”  from  the  “Wild  Flower  Fairy  Book,” 
will  help  them  to  see  how  to  handle  their  material. 
The  poems  printed  at  the  end  of  this  article  may 
give  them  still  further  ideas.  The  stories  must 
be  made  to  seem  plausible.  The  children  should 
be  allowed  to  choose  or  furnish  their  own  sub¬ 
jects,  but  the  following  may  help  them  to  find 
what  they  want:  In  Flower  Land;  A  Fairy’s 
Adventure  with  a  Bumble  Bee,  The  Wild  Flower’s 
Ball;  The  Little  Nun  and  Her  Neighbor;  Hard 
Times  in  the  Woods,  The  Life  History  of  a  Flower; 
Flower  Fairies;  The  Fairy’s  Cradle,  The  Boy 
Gardener,  The  Result  of  the  Drought. 

Original  Poems. 

Flowers  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  children  so  that  they  not  only  furnish 
good  material  for  original  stories;  but  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  work  in  simple  verse  making. 
Two  things  must  of  necessity  precede  the  actual 
writing:  an  idea  which  admits  of  poetic  treat¬ 
ment;  a  knowledge  of  simple  rhymes  and 
rhythms.  The  best  way  of  securing  the  first 
is  by  bringing  the  children  into  actual  contact 
with  the  flowers  themselves;  and  with  some  of 
the  most  imaginative  literature  on  them.  The 
knowledge  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  children 
to  their  different  forms  in  the  poems  which  they 
read.  Further  than  this  the  children  should 
practice  scanning  and  the  making  of  rhymed 
couplets.  Such  lines  as  the  following  may  be 
used  for  this.  The  children  are  to  make  com¬ 
plete  verses  of  these  by  adding  two  lines  written 
in  a  corresponding  meter  and  with  alternate 
rhymes. 

1.  There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  bare 
No  flower  upon  the  ground 

2.  I  met  a  lady  in  the  mead 
Full  beautiful,  a  fairy’s  child 

3.  Spring 

By  woodland  paths  she  came. 

Past  leafless  vine  and  tree; 

4.  The  Blue  Heron. 

Above  him  in  the  sycamore 

The  flicker  beats  a  dull  tattoo. 

5.  The  hern  nods.  The  charming  runes 
Of  Nature’s  music  thrills  his  dreams. 

The  following  poems  may  be  found  helpful  if 
used  either  in  connection  with  the  work  on  orig¬ 
inal  stories  and  poems,  or  for  intensive  study. 

The  Dandelions.’!^ 

Upon  a  showery  night  and  still. 

Without  a  sound  of  warning, 

A  trooper  band  surprised  the  hill. 

And  held  it  in  the  morning. 

We  were  not  waked  by  bugle-notes. 

No  cheer  our  dreams  invaded; 

And  yet,  at  dawn,  their  yellow  coats 
On  the  green  slopes  paraded. 

*From  “  Oberon  and  Puck.” — By  courtesy  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 
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We  careless  folk  tne  deed  forgot: 

Till  one  day,  idly  walking, 

We  marched  upon  the  self-same  spot 
A  crowd  of  veterans  talking. 

They  shook  their  trembling  heads  and  gray 
With  pride  and  noiseless  laughter; 

When,  well-a-day!  they  blew  away, 

And  ne’er  were  heard  of  after! 

Helen  Gray  Cone. 

Ariel’s  Song. 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I: 

In  a  cowslip’s  bell  I  lie; 

There  I  couch,  when  owls  do  cry: 


On  the  bat’s  back  T  do  fly 
After  summer  merrily. 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough! 

William  Shakespeare. 

Flowers, 

I  will  not  have  the  mad  Clyde, 

Whose  head  is  twined  by  the  sun; 

The  tulip  is  a  courtly  queen. 

Whom,  therefore,  I  will  shun; 

The  cowslip  is  a  country  wench. 

The  violet  is  a  nun; — 

But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  rose. 

The  queen  of  every  one. 

Thomas  Hood, 
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The  Gardener. 

The  gardener  stands  in  his  bower  door, 
Wi’  a  primrose  in  his  hand, 

And  by  there  cam’  a  maiden 
As  jimp’  as  a  willow  wand. 

“0  lady,  can  ye  fancy  me 
For  to  be  my  bride? 

Ye’se  get  a’  the  flowers  in  my  garden 
To  be  to  you  a  weed.  2 

"The  lily-white  soil  be  your  smock; 

It  becomes  your  body  best; 

Your  head  will  be  tuckt  wi’  gilly  flower, 
Wi’  primrose  in  your  breast. 

"Your  gloves  will  be  the  marigold. 

All  glittering  to  your  hand, 

Weel  spread  o’er  wi’  the  blue  blaework. 
That  grows  among  corn-land.’’ 

"O  fare  ye  well,  young  man,”  she  says, 
‘‘Farewell,  and  I  bid  adieu; 

If  you  can  fancy  me,”  she  says, 

‘‘I  cannot  fancy  you.’’ 

From  ‘‘The  Listening  Child.” 


‘Jimp,  slender. 
2 Weed,  dress. 


Oh,  Restlessly.* 

The  gay  sweet-pea 
Nods  on  her  slender  stem; 

Far  up  in  the  sunny  skies 
She  sees  the  sailing  butterflies. 

And  longs  to  go  to  them. 

She  wonders  why 
She  must  not  fly. 

Her  warm  heart’s  love  to  say. 

Her  pink  and  white  and  scarlet  wings 
Were  surely  made  for  better  things 
Than  thus  at  home  to  stay! 

Marg.\ret  Deland. 

The  Little  Elf.f 

I  met  a  little  elf  once 
Down  where  the  lilies  blow. 

I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  small. 

And  why  he  didn’t  grow. 

He  slightly  frowned,  and  with  his  eye 
He  looked  me  thru  and  thru. 

‘‘I’m  quite  as  big  for  me,”  he  said, 

‘‘As  you  are  big  for  you.” 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

^Copyrighted. 

f Copyrighted,  ‘‘St.  Nicholas.”  Used  by  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Bangs  and  the  Century  Co. 


The  School  Orchestra. 

These  young  musicians  take  part  in  every  one  of  the  entertainments  described 
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Entertainment  for  June 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Iowa. 


June. 

When  the  roses  everywhere 
Sweeten  all  the  summer  air, 

Red  and  yellow,  pink  and  white. 

Crowding  out  to  greet  our  sight; 

When  the  shadows  flying  far 
Show  how  bright  the  sunbeams  are; 
Flitting  o’er  the  landscape  wide 
Sun  and  shadow  side  by  side; 

When  the  leaves  are  thick  and  green; 

Each  in  full  perfection  seen; 

When  ’tis  lovely  far  and  near. 

Then  we  know  that  June  is  here. 

Crowning  the  Rose  Queen. 

An  exercise  for  eight  little  girls.  The  leader 
is  the  queen.  The  second  carries  a  wreath  of 
flowers  to  crown  her,  and  the  third  her  flower- 
tipped  scepter.  The  rest  carry  bouquets.  All 
the  flowers  should  be  roses  if  possible.  The 
throne  is  made  by  draping  a  large  arm-chair  in 
white  and  looping  up  the  draping  with  bunches 
of  flowers.  The  exercise  is  really  meant  to  be 
given  out  on  the  school  grounds  but  may  be 
given  in  the  school-room.  The  following  drill 
is  given  while  a  march  is  played. 

1.  The  eight  girls  enter  and  march  around  the 
throne  in  single  file.  The  queen  is  seated  upon  the 
throne  and  the  rest  march  around  again,  each  mak¬ 
ing  a  bow  to  the  queen  as  they  pass  in  front  of  her. 

2.  The  crown  and  scepter-bearers  kneel  before 
the  queen’s  throne.  The  other  five  girls,  swing¬ 
ing  their  bouquets  in  time  to  the  music  march 
around  twice  more.  Then  they  halt,  the  two 
kneeling  children  rise,  and  all  sing 

Crown  Our  Queen  of  Summer. 

[Tune:  Down  in  Old  Virginia.] 

Come  children  all  with  merry  tune; 

Crown  our  queen  of  summer! 

We’ll  crown  her  now  in  merry  June. 

Crown  our  queen  of  summer! 

We’ll  crown  the  lassie  we  love  best 
And  e’er  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west 
We’ll  trip  around  with  merry  zest. 

Crown  our  queen  of  summer! 

All  love  and  honor  to  our  queen! 

Crown  our  queen  of  summer! 

Enthroned  ’neath  bowing  branches  green; 

Crown  our  queen  of  summer! 

We’ll  serve  her  truly  all  the  day; 

We’ll  gladly  own  her  gentle  sway, 

For  she  is  good  and  sweet  alway. 

Crown  our  queen  of  summer! 

3.  The  crown-bearer  crowns  the  queen  with  the 
wreath,  and  the  scepter-bearer  places  the  scepter 
in  her  hand.  All  bow  again  and  sing. 

[Tune:  The  Dairy  Maids,  page  9.  Modern  Music  Series 
Primer,  by  Eleanor  Smith.] 

Crown  our  queen  of  the  summer-time. 
Crown  her!  Crown  her! 

Crown  our  queen  of  the  summer-time! 
Queen  of  the  summer-time. 

4.  March  around  the  throne  twice  more.  Then 
march  off  in  couples,  the  queen  leading,  escorted 
by  the  crown-bearer. 


In  June. 

Flitting,  flitting  to  and  fro; 

Hover  airy  butterflies; 

Like  bright  flowers  with  wings  they  gc 
Floating  ’neath  the  fair  June  skies. 

Buzzing,  buzzing  all  the  hours. 

Busy,  bustling,  working  bees 
Gather  honey  from  the  flowers 
And  the  blossoming  linden  trees. 

Nodding,  nodding,  fresh  and  sweet. 

Flowers  beckon  little  hands. 

Grassy  carpets  wait  small  feet. 

Rippling  wavelets  lap  the  sands. 

June  is  here!  Glad  June  is  here! 

School-time  will  be  over  soon. 

Let  us  give  a  rousing  cheer! 

Hip,  hurrah,  for  happy  June! 

The  Barnyard  Gate. 

A  Bit  of  Exercise  for  Little  Boys. 

The  children  in  the  first  row  of  seats  are  lambs; 
in  the  next  row,  cows,  in  the  third  row,  ducks 
and  other  fowls,  and  in  the  fourth  row,  colts. 
Two  children  at  the  front  of  the  row  clasp  their 
hands  and  hold  them  across  the  aisle  to  form 
the  barnyard  gate.  As  each  stanza  is  sung,  the 
designated  row  of  children  run  thru  the  gate, 
which  is  lifted  to  let  them  thru,  and  frisk  around 
the  front  of  the  room  in  the  character  they  repre¬ 
sent.  TOen  the  chorus  is  ended,  they  return 
to  their  seats  and  the  gate  is  closed  again.  The 
song  is  to  be  sung  by  all  who  are  in  their  seats. 
[Tune:  Little  Brown  Jug.] 

We  hold  the  barnyard  gate  up  high 
To  let  the  little  lambs  run  by. 

They  frisk  and  frolic  as  they  pass 
To  play  upon  the  fresh  green  grass. 

Chorus: 

June  is  here,  happy  June! 

Life  runs  like  a  merry  tune. 

See  the  lambkins  skip  and  play. 

Happy  on  the  fair  June  day. 

We  hold  the  barnyard  gate  up  high 
To  let  the  gentle  cows  go  by. 

Their  soft  bells  tinkle  on  their  way. 

Oh,  what  a  feast  they’ll  have  to-day] 

Chorus: 

June  is  here,  happy  June! 

Life  runs  like  a  merry  tune. 

Cropping,  cropping,  happy  they 
In  the  fresh  June  grass  to-day. 

We  hold  the  barnyard  gate  up  high 
To  let  the  quacking  ducks  go  by. 

And  to  the  pond  they  waddle  fast 
To  swim  as  long  as  light  shall  last. 

Chorus: 

June  is  here,  happy  June! 

Life  runs  like  a  merry  tune. 

Quack  and  cackle,  peep  and  crow! 

All  the  fowls  are  glad  we  know. 

We  hold  the  barnyard  gate  up  high 
To  let  the  frisky  colts  run  by. 
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They  kick  their  heels  and  prance  and  chase 

And  round  about  the  pasture  race. 

Chorus: 

June  is  here,  happy  June! 

Life  runs  like  a  merry  tune. 

Every  creature’s  glad  and  gay; 

Happy  on  the  fair  June  day. 

What  We  Need. 

I’ll  tell  you  what  you  need  in  June: 

Two  eyes,  one  mouth,  one  nose. 

The  first  to  see  the  flowers  around; 

The  last  to  smell  the  rose; 

The  second?  Dear  me!  Most  of  all 

You  need  a  mouth  to  eat 
The  luscious  ripe  red  strawberries. 

Oh,  aren’t  they  good  and  sweet! 

Ky  Pansy  Bed. 

Recitation  for  a  group  of  children  with  pansies. 
At  the  close  they  all  hold  their  pansies  up  and 
make  them  nod  at  the  audience. 

I  have  a  little  pansy  bed; 

I  planted  it  with  care. 

And  every  day  I  watered  it 
And  worked  and  weeded  there. 

At  first  ’twas  only  bare  black  earth; 

Then  tiny  leaves  arose 
Like  little  wee  green  hands  held  up; 

Held  up  to  me,  I  s’pose. 

And  oh!  when  next  I  went  to  it 
I  saw  a  tiny  face 
Look  into  mine  with  elfin  glee 
And  winsome,  childish  grace. 

And  then  a  dozen  faces  came; 

And  every  morning  now 
I  see  a  new  one  smile  at  me 
And  nod  and  gaily  bow. 

I  love  them  like  wee  sisters; 

My  pretty  pansies  true. 

With  their  darling  roguish  faces 
Of  purple,  gold,  and  blue. 

A  School-Room  Game  of  Ball. 

A  big  soft  nursery  ball,  as  large  as  a  football, 
but  stuffed  with  cotton,  which  a  certain  lively 
little  Harwood  brought  to  school,  originated 
this  form  of  exercise  of  which  the  children  never 
wearied.  A  circle  was  formed  around  the  room 
and  the  holder  of  the  ball  stood  in  the  center. 
Then  the  rhyme  was  recited  and  the  ball  thrown 
from  the  center  player  to  one  after  another  in 
the  circle  and  back.  Whoever  missed  catching 
the  ball  took  his  seat;  and  it  was  held  a  great 
honor  to  be  the  last  one  up.  As  a  special  reward 
for  a  diligent  class  or  a  bit  of  exercise  for  a  rainy 
day,  this  cannot  be  excelled. 

Vacation  is  Coming. 

Vacation  is  coming.  I’m  glad  it  is  near. 

For  summer’s  the  loveliest  time  in  the  year. 

I’ll  run  and  I’ll  jump  and  I’ll  laugh  and  I’ll  play; 
But  I  mean  to  help  mother  beside  every  day. 


Three  men,  whose  names  were  Mr.  Dollar,  Mr. 

Dime,  and  Mr.  Penny,  were  neighbors. 

On  a  certain  day  Mr.  Dollar  had  only  seven 
dollars  in  his  purse.  Mr.  Dime  had  five  dimes, 
and  poor  Mr.  Penny  had  but  two  cents. 

They  all  owed  the  grocer  some  money.  Mr. 

Dollar  owed  him  four  dollars,  Mr.  Dime  nine 
dimes,  and  Mr.  Penny  eight  cents. 

Let  us  write  the  story  on  the  blackboard  in 
this  manner.. 

Dollars  Dimes.  Pennies 
7.  5.  2. 

4,  9.  8. 

That  day  the  grocer  called  on  Mr.  Penny,  and 
asked  for  his  money. 

f‘Mr.  Penny,”  said  he,  f‘You  owe  me  eight 
cents.  I  wish  you  would  pay  it  to-day.” 

-1  would  gladly  pay  you,  Mr.  Grocer,”  said 
Mr.  Penny,  i'but  I  have  only  two  cents  in  my 
purse.  I  cannot  pay  you  to-day  unless  Neighbor 
Dime  will  help  me.” 

Off  he  went,  and  soon  he  returned,  bringing 
with  him  a  dime.  f'Now  I  can  easily  pay  my 
debt,”  said  he,  f'for  I  have  a  dime  and  two  pennies; 
which  make  twelve  pennies.  Here  are  your 
eight  pennies,  and  I  have  four  pennies  left  for 
myself.” 

The  grocer  now  visited  Mr.  Dime. 

i'You  owe  me  nine  dimes,  Mr.  Dime.  Can  you 
pay  me  to-day?” 

i‘Wait  a  few  minutes,”  said  Mr.  Dime,  while 
I  run  over  and  ask  Neighbor  Dollar  to  help  me. 

I  had  five  dimes  but  I  gave  one  to  Neighbor 
Penny,  and  now  I  have  but  four.  Please  take 
a  seat  while  I  call  on  Mr.  Dollar.” 

Back  he  came,  bringing  a  dollar  with  him. 
i‘I  can  pay  my  debt  now,”  said  he,  f‘for  this  dol¬ 
lar  and  my  four  dimes  make  fourteen  dimes. 

You  have  your  nine  dimes,  and  I  shall  have 
five  left  over.” 

The  grocer  now  called  on  Mr.  Dollar. 

‘‘You  owe  me  four  dollars  said  he,  f‘Can  you  , 
pay  me  to-day?” 

‘‘Certainly,  Mr.  Grocer,”  said  Mr.  Dollar,  “I 
have  six  dollars  in  my  purse,  having  given  one 
to  my  neighbor  Mr.  Dime.  You  may  have  the 
four  dollars  that  I  owe  you,  and  I  shall  have  two 
dollars  left  for  my  own  use.” 

Thank  you!”  said  Mr.  Grocer.  j 

7  5  2  I 

4  9  8 

Y~5~4 

Florida.  M.  C.  Fairlie. 

A  Little  Recitation  for  Flag  Day. 

A  hundred  years  ago 
And  thirty  more  beside 
Our  land  received  its  flag, 

The  flag  that  is  our  pride.  ' 

Our  pretty;  pretty  flag 

Of  red  and  white  and  blue!  •! 

Our  fathers  served  it  well 
And  we  will  serve  it  too. 


1 


A  Lover  of  Sunshine 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  Minneapolis. 


OUT  in  the  sunshine,’  one  day  in  early  spring; 
a  srnall  plant  stirred  in  his  cool  cradle. 
He  had  had  a  long  sleep,  ever  since  last 
tall,  with  perhaps  a  little  stir  when  the 
warm  days  came  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

He  straightened  himself  and  held  up  his  hands 
to  the  sun  that  bent  over  him  with  protecting 
warmth,  and  the  blood  leaped  in  his  veins  as  he 
thought  of  the  blossoms  that  would  soon  hold 
themselves  up  from  this  rosette  lying  so  close 
to  the  earth  that  even  the  grass  could  not  get 
a  foothold  under  it.  This  was  the  way  he  had 
managed  to  pre-empt  his  homestead;  this  ten¬ 
acious  grip;  that  made  it  impossible  for  any 
neighbor  plant  to  get  under  it. 

He  first  looked  out  for  his  foundation  and  sent 
down  into  the  earth  long,  tenacious  roots,  that 
defied  the  wind,  and  altho  he  was  but  four  inches 
high,  he  was  anchored  as  firmly  as  a  tree. 

The  rain  might  cease,  and  long  weeks  of  sun¬ 
shine  dry  the  earth,  this  determined  little  fellow 
was  taking  no  chances.  His  draught  of  water 
was  ready  for  him  whenever  he  was  thirsty. 

Over  his  daintily-made  flowers  for  protection 
he  drew  a  notched  and  fringed  cloak  of  delicate 
green,  which  kept  the  wee  florets  warm  and  safe 
until  the  days  were  warm  enough  to  allow  them 
to  open.  It  made  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the 
golden  color  of  the  robe  of  this  Dandelion,  which 
just  matched  the  sunshine. 

At  night  he  drew  his  green  cloak  around  his 
brilliant  suit,  and  slept  until  the  sun  told  him 
the  next  morning  that  he  must  put  forth  all  his 
strength  for  his  work. 

He  made  not  just  one  blossom  but  a  veritable 
nest  of  flowers;  for  what  was  protection  for  one 
baby  would  be  protection  for  many,  and  he  might 
send  out  more  children  upon  their  journey ings 
than  if  he  had  taken  all  this  trouble  just  for  one. 

Everywhere  around  him  the  neighbors,  bur¬ 
docks  and  thistles  were  pressing  impatiently 
forward;  and  their  shabbiness  was  beginning  to 
show  in  the  long  hot  days  of  summer.  The  sor¬ 
did  dustiness  of  the  thistles  detracted  from  their 
dignified  appearance.  They  had  not  been  so 
far-seeing  as  the  sunshine  plant  at  their  feet,  and 
their  irrigation  methods  were  inferior  to  those 
he  had  developed. 

These  hurrying  burdocks  and  thistles,  in  their 
haste  to  set  their  offspring  forth  on  their  journey 
in  life,  had  not  planned  so  well. 

But  the  sunshine  plant  worked  not  in  so  hasty 
a  fashion.  There  were  many  things  to  do  before 
he  could  set  forth  his  seeds  from  their  delicate 
balloon-like  castle.  When  the  sun  had  dried 
the  yellow  bloom  and  it  had  faded  quite  out  of 
sight,  he  wrapped  his  children  softly  in  the  warm 
green  cloak;  laid  down  close  to  the  earth  the  long 
strong,  hollow  stem,  hollow  because  it  was  so 
much  stronger,  and  the  wind  rocked  his  plant 
babies  to  sleep. 

All  thru  the  hot  months  his  little  ones 
slept;  cradled  in  their  downy  nest,  but  when  the 
long  still  days  of  August  came,  he  straightened 
his  stems  that  had  hugged  the  earth  for  weeks 


while  the  perfecting  of  the  offspring  was  going  on. 

For  each  little  one  there  was  a  sail,  not  a  broad 
flat  one,  but  one  on  the  plan  of  a  parasol.  Rolick- 
ing  along  in  the  wind,  these  careless  babies  might 
not  be  able  to  fix  themselves  securely  in  a  de¬ 
sirable  place,  so  along  with  the  parasol  went  a 
mast,  and  to  each  side  of  the  seed  were  grappling 
irons,  strongly  barbed;  so  that  they  might  catch 
into  some  good  abiding-place. 

The  sail  must  reef  as  well  as  furl,  else  when  the 
little  ones  were  anchored;  the  wind  that  at  first 
had  proved  a  friend  might  become  an  enemy; 
and  force  them  away  from  their  fastening,  for 
their  delicate  wings  would  not  stand  his  harsher 
caresses. 

Some  of  these  babies  reached  a  brush  pile; 
and  falling  softly,  for  they  were  held  up  by  their 
parasol  sails,  sunk  safely  toward  the  ground. 
Their  sails  shut  up  like  umbrellas  and  the  silky 
hairs  let  them  slide  so  safely  that  there  was  no 
resistance  as  they  dropped  from  branch  to  branch, 
and,  weighted  by  their  slender  bodies,  they  lay 
down  on  the  earth,  ready  for  another  year. 

This  easy  passage,  however;  was  not  for  quite 
all  of  the  little  ones.  A  few  caught  in  the  twigs, 
and  a  strange  feeling  of  terror  came  over  them. 
But  their  mother  had  looked  out  for  this.  The 
little  parasol-like  sail  now  did  its  work  in  another 
way.  It  shut  while  the  little  seed  was  working 
its  way  thru  the  brush,  and  when  the  wind 
changed  and  began  to  blow  from  the  under  side, 
the  ribs  caught  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella,  and 
would  not  let  the  little  one  be  blown  away,  and 
have  again  to  sail  out  to  find  a  stopping  place. 

So  this  Dandelion,  this  creature  of  the  sun¬ 
shine,  had  done  its  life  work,  brought  its  little 
ones  to  the  sun,  and  when  they  were  ready,  laid 
them  down  on  the  ground  for  their  summer 
ripening,  wrapped  as  closely  in  their  green  gar¬ 
ments  as  before  they  blossomed.  If  you  look 
about,  you  will  scarcely  see  one  single  head 
standing  up  in  July  or  August,  but  when  the 
nights  get  cooler,  the  heads  straighten  up  and 
open,  making  those  fairy  lace-like  globes  that  seem 
the  very  ghosts  of  flowers. 

No  insect  has  molested  them;  for  they  have 
not  been  in  sight.  No  grazing  cow  has  bitten 
them  off,  for  they  have  been  clasped  so  tightly 
to  the  earth.  Their  seeds,  with  their  little  sun¬ 
shades  shutting  and  opening,  have  let  them  slip 
into  the  most  desirable  places;  and  once  there 
the  little  grappling-irons  have  anchored  them 
to  their  resting-places. 

This  unfailing  ingenuity  of  the  Dandelion 
shows  the  wonderful  resources  of  Nature. 


Dear  child,  live  in  peace  and  unity  with  every  one  and 
be  entirely  courteous  from  humility  and  true  love  of  your 
neighbor.  If  you  have  promised  anything  try  to  hold 
to  it,  and  keep  yourself  from  all  lies  and  untruths.  Let 
what  you  see  of  good  and  decent  in  other  Christian  people 
serve  as  an  example  for  yourself.  “If  there  be  any  vir¬ 
tue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  of  these  things.” 

— Christopher  Dock. 

[See  page  396  of  the  March  Teachers  Magazine] 
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Lessons  in  Penmanship, 

By  Agnes  C.  Gormley,  Rhode  Island. 

TjHE  plan  given  here  applies  to  one-height 
letters  (i,  u,  r,  w,  n,  m,  v,  a,  o,  c,  e,  and  s) 
built  in  an  oblong.  The  scale  is  about  two 
^  ■—*  parts  of  width  to  three  of  height.  If  the 
device  is  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth 
year,  have  the  space  the  size  of  a  square.  Little 
children  are  apt  to  crowd  their  strokes,  therefore 
the  aim  of  the  earlier  efforts  should  be  for  open¬ 
ness  of  the  characters. 

A  single  letter  is  first  studied  in  the  full  space 
on  the  construction  lines;  the  letter  is  then  tried 
on  the  full  space  without  construction  lines;  then 
reduced  to  one-half  the  space,  also  without  con¬ 
struction  lines.  In  ordinary  writing,  the  small 
letters  should  occupy  one-third  of  the  space  of 
regularly  lined  paper;  but  for  drill  purposes 
one-half  the  space  is  small  enough. 

Have  the  blackboard  ruled  with  light  blue 
crayon.  Let  the  teacher  make  the  letter  care¬ 
fully  on  these  lines,  calling  attention  to  the 
niceties  of  its  form.  The  teacher  should  use 
the  directions  in  presenting  the  letter  which 
she  means  to  employ  when  operating  it  with  the 
class.  It  has  been  found  that  the  directive 
words  help  more  than  counting.  Keep  the 
voice  up  in  giving  directions.  Where  the  slant 
joins  a  curve,  the  sliding  of  the  voice  must 
indicate  it.  Voice  and  hand  may  rest  wherever 
an  angle,  or  point,  is  made  by  retraced  lines. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  are  only  three  elements, 
— the  right  curve,  the  left  curve,  and  the  slant. 
These  are  only  modified,  extended,  or  reversed 
in  the  other  letters.  The  recurrence  of  an 
element  in  a  letter  may  be  forcibly  brought  to 
children  by  marking  the  element  with  colored 
crayon. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  accurate 
instruction  in  the  basal  letters  i,  v,  n,  and  a. 
Never  let  a  child  lift  his  pen  to  dot  an  i  or  to 
cross  a  t.  It  destroys  rhythm  as  well  as  speed. 
Finish  writing  the  whole  word  first. 

When  giving  the  writing  lesson  it  is  a  good 
plan  for  the  teacher  to  stand  in  the  front  of  the 
room,  that  she  may  judge  the  school  as  a  whole. 
It  helps  her  to  keep  the  rhythm  if  she  does  with 
her  hand  the  thing  she  directs. 

Teach  over  and  over!  Children  should  not 
be  left  to  themselves  during  the  writing  lesson, 
except  to  test  what  has  been  already  taught. 
If  children  below  the  fifth  grade  are  left  much 
to  themselves  during  written  work  careless  habits 
will  be  formed. 

If  the  younger  pupils  have  any  great  difficulty 
in  acquiring  the  spacing  or  the  ovals,  let  the 
teacher  make  these  construction  devices  and 
have  such  pupils  go  over  them  during  the  class 
drill.  It  is  wiser  to  move  over  a  given  ground 
than  to  waste  time  and  effort  in  the  scratching 
that  so  often  passes  under  the  name  of  penman¬ 
ship.  The  stubby  little  fingers  of  children  ac¬ 
quire  form  more  easily  than  they  do  movement. 
The  muscles  need  to  be  first  trained  within 
certain  limits.  We  do  not  acquire  facility  on 
the  piano  by  practicing  the  trick  known  as  “the 
slide."  Strength  and  flexibility  are  gained  by 
doing  the  same  simple  movements  over  and  over. 


Wherever  possible  the  letter  has  been  applied 
at  the  beginning,  at  the  end,  and  in  the  middle 
of  short  words,  usually  0i  three  letters,  the  aim 
being  to  carry  the  hand  smoothly  a  short  distance 
at  the  outset. 

The  “finish"  is  a  right  curve  in  many  of  the 
letters.  In  6,  v,  w,  and  o  it  is  a  “dip."  In  /, 
y,  g,  z,  q,  and  /  it  will  be  a  right  curve  or  a  left 
curve,  according  to  the  letter  which  follows. 

“Reverse"  is  a  right  curve  begun  at  the  top. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  on  paper  all  the  devices 
which  suggest  themselves  to  a  skilful  teacher. 
The  present  plan  is  meant  to  indicate  a  method 
that  has' been  remarkable  of  results;  the  compe¬ 
tent  teacher,  however,  will  invent  a  way  of  her 
own  after  seeing  the  present  plan. 

Altho  the  device  has  been  used  exactly  as 
set  down  here  with  pupils  of  the  third  grade,  it 
will  not  have  failed  altogether  of  its  pun^ose  if 
it  prove  no  more  than  a  body  of  directions  for 
the  teacher’s  own  use. 

One  Height  Letters. 

(Containing  right  curve,  left  curve,  and  slant.) 

Scale:  Slant  about  23°. 

fill/ 

Directions:  sZanf 
stretch 
slant 
stretch 

slant,  etc.  (9  times). 

///// 

Directions:  Same  as  above. 

IIU/  UM/ 

Directions:  right 
slant 
right 
slant 
right 
slant 
finish 

In  going  up  see  that  there  is  a  good  split.  Re¬ 
trace  almost  to  end  of  slant,  yet  have  the  comer 
well  cleared.  Word  “finish"  ends  letter;  it  is 
frequently  a  right  curve. 


Directions:  Same  as  above;  carry  on  count 
for  added  elements. 


Directions:  right 
slant 
right 
slant 
Stretch 
slant 
right 
slant 
finish 

Word  “stretch"  joins  letters. 
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Notch  upper  blue  line  of  first  space  in  three 
parts.  Push  the  upward  line  thru  second  notch 
extending  it  a  little  above  blue  line;  dip  back  to 
blue  line  and  join  the  slant.  The  upward  line 
is  a  modification  of  the  right  curve. 

Directions:  right 
dip 
slant 
finish 


Directions:  right,  dip,  slant 
right,  slant 
left,  slant 
left,  slant 
left,  slant 
finish 

“Inn"  and  “um"  may  be  directed  in  the 
same  way. 

ur/  u/^ 


Directions:  Same  as  above;  add  “stretch." 

/rrr?mn 

The  up  line  is  a  left  curve.  Follow  slant  about 
one-third  of  the  way  up,  aiming  for  a  good 
split,  and  just  touching  upper  blue  line  at  the 
turn. 

Directions:  left 
slant 
left 

slant,  etc.  . 


Cut  upper  blue  line  of  third  space  into  thirds; 
close  with  modified  right  curve  at  second  notch; 
end  with  a  dip  extending  half  way  into  next 
space.  Let  the  hand  rest  a  bit  on  “close." 
Directions:  slant,  right 
slant,  close 
dip 


Directions:  Same  as  above;  use  “stretch"  for 
joining. 


Directions:  Same  as  above. 


Directions:  left 
slant 
left 
slant 
stretch 
slant 
left 
slant 
finish 


Directions;  Same  as  above,  remembering  the 
extensions. 


After  teacher  has  made  word  on  board  let  pupils 
trace  it  in  air  under  direction ;  then  with  dry 
pen  on  paper  under  direction;  then  write  it, 
under  direction. 

Directions:  left,  slant 
left,  slant 
right,  slant 
right,  slant 
left,  slant 
leh,  slant 
finish 


Directions:  Same  as  above:  with  extensions. 


Directions:  slant,  right 
slant,  close 
dip,  slant 
left,  slant 
•  left,  slant 
finish,  dot 

nr/  nr 

Cut  upper  blue  line  of  second  space  same  as 
in  “w"  and  close  at  second  third.  Carry  dip 
to  middle  of  next  block. 

Directions:  left,  slant 
close,  dip 


Directions:  Same  as  above;  add  “stretch." 

mrtnnnn 

Directions:  left,  slant,  close 
dip,  slant 

left,  slant,  left,  slant,  etc. 

m  ny 

Cut  lower  blue  line  of  first  space  into  thirds; 
cut  upper  blue  line  of  second  space  into  thirds. 
Cross  downward  joining  nearer  cuts,  and  passing 
thru  middle  of  slant. 
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fil6 


Directions:  left,  slant 

finish;  cross 

Directions:  Same  as  above;  add  stretch”; 
cross  2,  cross  1. 

r 

Directions:  left;  slant 
left;  slant 
left;  slant 
right,  slant 
left;  slant 
finish;  cross;  dot. 

All  one  height  letters  which  contain  slant; 


left  curve,  and  right  curve;  in  simplest  form,  have 
now  been  taught. 

a/ 

The  first  line  of  >‘a”  is  a  right  curve  reversed. 
Pull  this  line  well  over  top  of  space;  clear  the 
first  lower  corner  more  fully  than  in  line  for  finish. 

Directions:  reverse 
right 
slant 
finish 

Directions:  Same  as  above;  add  stretch.” 


From  what  has  gone  before;  the  directions  for  above  words  will  easily  suggest  themselves. 


For  the  Little  Ones — Verses  by  Arthur  Henry 

Selected  from  ^‘The  Song  Primer,”  by  Alys  E.  Bentley. 

(Copyright,  1907,  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company.) 


The  Zoo. 

I  like  to  watch  the  tall  giraffe. 

The  seal  and  kangaroo; 

And  all  the  friendly  animals 
That  gather  in  the  zoo. 

I  like  to  hear  the  bears  go  “woof,” 
And  see  the  monkeys  play. 

When  I  can  travel  by  myself, 

I’m  going  there  to  stay. 


Teddy  Bear. 

Dolly’s  lying  in  the  closet 
Since  my  brown  bear  came; 

He  is  shaggy,  big,  and  woolly; 
Teddy  is  his  name. 


The  Butterfly. 

I  wish  that  I  could  float  thru  air; 

And  circle  round  and  round: 

I  wave  my  arms  and  hop  and  skip 
But  cannot  leave  the  ground. 

Do  not  go,  butterfly,  butterfly,  butterfly. 


Bobby  Redbreast. 

There’s  a  nest  for  Bobby  Redbreast, 
There’s  a  hive  for  Bessie  Bee, 


There’s  a  hole  for  Jacky  Rabbit; 
And  a  bed  for  me. 


Honk!  Honk! 

Honk!  Honk!  In  my  motor  car; 

All  around  the  world  we  go. 

Very  fast  and  very  slow. 

Honk!  Honk!  In  my  motor  car. 

Honk!  Honk;  Honk! 

The  Train, 

All  aboard! 

Tchuff,  tchuff,  tchuff,  tchuff; 

Now  the  train  is  moving, 

Tchuff,  tchuff,  tchuff,  tchuff. 

Fields  and  fences  all  run  back. 

Clickety;  clickety,  clickety,  clack. 

Cows  look  up  as  we  rush  past. 

Off  on  a  journey  and  home  at  last.  Toot! 
Round  the  world  and  home  again. 

Right  where  we  started  we  stop  the  train; 
chee. 


The  l^ain. 

Fitter,  patter,  pitter,  patter  falls  the  rain. 
How  I  wish  the  sky  could  be  a  window  pane. 
I  have  a  top  to  spin,  I  have  a  rope  to  skip ; 
Oh!  it  is  so  sad  to  hear  it  drip,  drip,  drip. 


The  Naming  of  Forget=Me=Not 


I  By  Jessie  Goodall. 

j  >' 

I  In  a  dark  wood,  where  the  sunshine  and  shadows  played  hide-and-seek, 

I  wild  flowers  of  many  varieties  and  colors  grew. 

I  Among  them,  most  gentle  and  timid  of  all,  was  a  tiny,  blue-eyed 

blossom,  almost  hidden  in  her  dress  of  green  leaves. 

As  the  wind  played  about  her,  she  meekly  bowed  her  head,  too  modest 
1%  to  meet  his  glances,  too  shrinking  to  ask  that  he  desist  from  ruffling  her 
i|  petals  that  had  caught  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Behind  larger  flowers  she  hid, 
I  quite  unnoticed,  save  by  the  Father,  as  he  looked  down  on  the  cool,  dim 

V 

*:  woods,  giving  each  flower,  large  and  small,  a  name. 

A  golden  smile  lit  ud  the  faces  of  the  daffodils,  the  roses  grew  red  with 
pleasure,  the  lilies  swayed  until  they  were  purple  and  white  with  exertion, 
kissing  the  water  in  their  delight  that  a  name  had  been  given  them. 

In  shyness  the  little  blue-eyed  flower  received  her  name,  grateful  for 
the  Father’s  notice. 

The  fires  of  sunset  paled  into  lengthening  shadows  of  night.  Silence 
brooded  over  the  woods  and  the  flowers  slept. 

A  bee,  stopping  too  long  to  sip  the  sweets  of  clover  blooms  in  a  near¬ 
by  field,  on  his  tardy  return  to  his  hive,  rested  a  moment  in  the  blood-red 
heart  of  a  rose,  then  flew  lazily  on. 
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The  daffodils,  nodding  their  heads,  dreamed  of  the  dew  that,  on  the 
morrow,  would  sparkle  as  diamonds  in  their  crowns  of  gold. 

Violets,  born  of  tears  that  fell  from  the  blue  eyes  of  a  lost  child  in  the 
wood,  stirred  in  their  rest,  nestling  closer  to  their  protecting  leaves. 

Daisies,  children  of  the  stars,  wrapped  their  white  mantle  about  them, 
pinned  it  with  a  brooch  of  gold,  and  laid  themselves  down  to  dream  of 
twinkling  eyes  watching  over  their  slumber. 

Only  the  tall  lilies  kept  watch,  swinging  their  white  censors  filled  with 
incense  over  the  slumbering  flowers. 

Like  a  benediction  that  follows  prayer,  the  incense  hovered  lovingly 
over  the  baby-blue  flower.  The  blue  eyes  opened,  then  grew  wide  with 
distress,  for  the  name  given  by  the  Father  she  had  forgotten. 

Would  the  violets,  her  best  friends,  chide  her  for  her  carelessness  ? 

The  daisies,  proud  of  their  noble  birth,  would  they  gather  more  closely 
about  them  their  white  gowns  lest  they  touch  the  simple,  unpretending 
flower,  born  of  the  earth  ? 

It  could  not  be  that  she  should  ask  assistance  from  them  in  recalling 
her  name. 

Always  she  had  feared  the  midnight  in  the  eyes  of  the  Black-eyed 
Susans,  and  oft-times  they  had  tossed  their  yellow  tresses  in  an  arrogant 
way  at  the  humble  flower  at  their  feet.  To  them  she  dared  not  appeal. 

True  it  is,  the  lilies  often  waved  their  flags  over  her  head,  shielding  her 
from  the  beams  of  the  sun,  lest  it  wither  her  tiny  petals,  but  in  their  fair, 
cold  beauty  they  seemed  so  removed  from  her. 

She  shrank  within  herself  hopeless,  but  when  the  grey  dawn  touched 
the  tree  tops,  and  the  flowers  awoke  to  the  kiss  of  the  sun,  a  determination 
was  born  in  the  heart  of  the  tiniest  of  all,  so 
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“Standing  at  the  Father’s  feet, 

And  gazing  on  His  face, 

She  said  in  meek  and  timid  voice. 

And  with  a  gentle  grace  : 

“Dear  Lord,  the  name  Thou  gav’st  me, 
Alas,  I  have  forgot!  ” 

The  Father  kindly  looked  on  her. 

And  said,  “Forget-me-not.” 


The  Fairy^s  Party 

By  Margaret  and  Clarence  Weed. 

The  Queen  of  the  Fairies  once  lived  in  the  woods  in  a  beautiful  pink 
lady-slipper’s  blossom.  Near  by  was  a  fairy  ring  of  beautiful  white  toad¬ 
stools  over  which  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  loved  to  dance  in  glee. 

One  day  she  wanted  to  give  a  party  to  all  her  fairy  friends.  So  she 
sent  to  all  the  other  fairies  in  the  wood  a  lovely  bit  of  birch  bark  on  which 
she  had  written : 

Come  dance  with  me 
My  ring  to  see. 

And  each  fairy  sent  back  a  lovely  bit  of  birch  bark  on  which  each  had 
written : 

I’ll  come  with  glee 
Your  ring  to  see. 

When  the  fairies  came  to  the  party  they  found  that  each  toadstool 
was  lit  up  by  a  glow  worm  while  the  air  above  was  beautifully  lighted  by 
a  host  of  fireflies.  And  they  all  cried  out : 

What  a  fine  sight 
For  our  delight. 
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Then  the  crickets  started  the  dance  music  and  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies 
said  to  the  King  : 

Come  dance  in  glee 
O’er  the  ring  with  me. 

And  each  of  the  Lady  Fairies  chose  a  partner,  saying : 

Come  dance  in  glee 
O’er  the  ring  with  me. 

And  they  all  danced  around  the  toadstool  circle  nine  times,  keeping 
step  to  the  music  of  the  crickets.  Then  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  said  to 
the  King : 

Now  the  dance  is  done 
Thank  you  for  the  fun. 

And  each  of  the  Lady  Fairies  said  to  her  partner : 

Now  the  dance  is  done 
Thank  you  for  the  fun. 

Then  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  clapped  her  tiny  hands  three  times,  when 
here  came  from  the  woods  all  around  a  great  number  of  elves.  And  each 
elf  carried  in  his  arms  a  tiny  tablecloth  made  of  spider’s  web  and  a  beauty¬ 
ful  Columbine  blossom.  Each  elf  went  direct  to  one  of  the  toadstools  in 
the  fairy  ring  and  spread  the  tablecloth  over  it  and  placed  the  Columbine 
blossom  upon  the  cloth.  Thus  each  toadstool  became  a  lovely  dining 
table  lit  by  the  light  of  a  glow  worm.  ' 

Then  all  the  fairies  sat  down  beside  the  tables  and  sipped  the  nectar  in 
delight.  When  they  had  finished  they  all  went  up  to  the  King  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Fairies  and  each  said  : 

Now  the  moon  is  showing 
We  must  all  be  going : 

Good  night,  dear  King  and  Queen, 

Thanks  for  what  we’ve  seen. 


Watertown  Plans  in  Geography 

(Grade  Five.) 

By  Frank  R.  Page,  Watertown,  Mass. 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 


^pain. — its  climate  and  consequent  difference 
in  the  disposition  of  the  people  as  compared  with 
those  further  north.  Bull  fights.  Madrid.  The 
king.  Remember  that  Spain,  once  a  great  power, 
is  now  unimportant.  Call  to  mind  Columbus 
and  the  Armada. 

Turkey. — A  totally  different  country.  A  dif- 
•  ferent  race.  Constantinople.  Bazaars  and  things 
sold  in  them.  Bargaining.  Dirty  streets.  Poor 
schools.  The  Sultan.  His  palace.  St.  Sophia. 
Turkish  religion.  Women  in  Turkey. 

Greece. — Emphasize  its  historical  importance. 
The  story  of  how  learning  came  to  us.  Athens. 
The  Acropolis.  The  Parthenon  in  detail.  Peri¬ 
cles.  Miltiades.  Thermopylae.  Greek  myths. 
Homer. 

The  Netherlands. — How  do  you  get  there? 
Significance  of  the  name.  Dykes.  Canals. 
Wind  mills.  Reclaiming  the  land.  The  story  of 
“The  Leak  in  the  Dyke.”  Occupations  of  the 
people.  A  Dutch  farm.  Dutch  dress.  A  Dutch 
village.  Amsterdam.  Its  picture  gallery.  Rem¬ 
brandt.  Dutch  hymn. 

Asia — Japan. — Map  study.  First  get  together 
a  collection  of  typical  pictures,  books,  news¬ 
papers,  curiosities,  lanterns,  and  flags,  etc.;  and 
decorate  a  corner  of  the  room.  Japanese  people, 
appearance  and  customs,  their  houses  and  fur¬ 
nishings,  street  scenes,  schools,  modes  of  trans¬ 
portation;  the  Mikado;  beauty  of  Japanese  scen¬ 
ery.  Fujiyama;  chrysanthemums,  Tokio,  Jap¬ 
anese  art.  Remember  that  the  idea  is  to  try  to 
get  at  the  atmosphere  of  Japan,  the  things  that 
are  typical  of  the  Japanese.  What  do  we  import 
from  Japan?  The  Japanese  war.  The  progres¬ 
siveness  of  Japan.  Ask  pupils  to  visit  Japanese 
stores  on  Boylston  Street.  Correspond  with  a 
Japanese  school.  Japanese  national  hyrnn. 
Have  a  Japanese  program — Japanese  tea  with 
children  in  costumes  and  papers  read  by  the  pupils 
inviting  the  parents.  Use  stereopticon.  Have  a 
talk  on  Japan  by  some  one  who  has  been  there,  or 
by  a  Japanese. 

China. — Collection  of  pictures;  curiosities;  etc. 
Its  great  size  and  population.  Chinese  people; 
typical  customs,  the  great  wall;  street  scenes; 
houses  and  furnishings,  schools,  transportation. 
Compare  with  Japanese  in  progressiveness.  Rea¬ 
sons  for  difference.  Antiquity  of  China.  Why 
are  Chinese  goods  so  cheap?  Encourage  visits 
to  Chinese  stores  on  Harrison  Avenue.  A  Chi¬ 
nese  city  compared  with  a  Japanese  city.  Pekin. 
River  life  of  Canton.  (Carpenter’s  Asia  good.) 
Arrange  a  Chinese  program.  Use  the  stereopti¬ 
con.  Sum  up  with  a  talk  on  interesting  differ¬ 
ences  between  Chinese  and  American  child-life. 
(“When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  China,”  by  Yan  Phou 
Lee,  is  good.) 


India. — First  make  the  usual  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  stamps.  Size  and  density  of  popula¬ 
tion  compared  with  United  States,  Government. 
Calcutta.  Viceroy  and  the  Durbar.  Dress  and 
appearance  of  the  people — same  race  as  our  own. 
Fakirs  and  snake  charmers,  and  their  tricks. 
A  trip  into  the  Himalayas.  An  illustrated  talk 
on  India.  Religion.  Buddhism.  Castes,  Statue 
of  Buddha.  Great  pagoda  at  Rangoon.  Taj 
Mahal.  Farm  life.  Poverty  and  famines.  Ind¬ 
ian  jungle  and  its  animals.  Royal  Bengal  tiger. 
The  elephant  as  a  beast  of  burden  inj  Burma. 
Read  jungle  book  stories,  especially  Toomai 
of  the  Elephants.  Benares  and  the  sacred 
Ganges. 

Siam. — Flag.  Customs.  King.  White  elephant. 
Korea. — Queer  dress  and  customs. 

Arabia. — The  desert  and  desert  life.  Bedouins. 
The  camel.  Mecca  and  Mohammedanism.  Pearl 
diving. 

Turkey  in  Asia. — Treat  mainly  on  side  of  his¬ 
tory.  Wretched  condition  to-day — to  what  due? 
Mesopotamia  the  earliest  home  of  civilization. 
How  the  history  has  been  dug  up.  The  story 
of  how  civilization  came  to  us  from  Chaldea. 
Assyria.  Babylonia.  The  Phoenicians.  Persia. 
(See  the  Story  of  Ancient  Peoples.)  Palestine 
— places  connected  with  the  life  of  Christ.  The 
“promised  land,”  and  the  children  of  Israel. 
Jerusalem.  The  Jews  a  nation  without  a  coun¬ 
try.  The  conflict  between  Mohammedanism  and 
Christianity.  Armenians  and  their  persecution, 

Africa. — The  dark  continent.  Why  so  called? 
Map  study. 

Egypt. — A  trip  to  Cairo  and  the  pyramids. 
The  Nile.  How  to  get  there.  The  people.  Em¬ 
phasize  especially  the  history.  The  belief  in 
future  life  explaining  the  pj^amids  and  mum¬ 
mies.  Use  the  Story  of  Ancient  Peoples,  Plan 
the  work  with  reference  to  a  trip  to  the  Art  Mu¬ 
seum.  Joseph  and  Moses.  The  Red  Sea  and 
the  Promised  Land.  Suez  Canal. 

Sahara.  —  Caravans,  What  goods  carried. 
From  where  to  where?  Cases.  Dangers  of  trip. 

Central  Africa. — Center  about  the  story  of 
Stanley  and  Livingstone.  Tropical  forests  and 
animals.  Ivory  hunting.  (Carpenter’s  Africa.) 
Rhinoceros.  Hippopotamus.  Victoria  Falls. 
A  jtalk  on  stereopticon  lecture  on  Central  Africa. 
The  people  (note  the  different  race.)  Their 
houses  and  manner  of  living. 

South  Africa. — The  Boers  and  the  Boer  War. 
Agriculture.  Cattle  raising.  Ostrich  farming. 
Diamond  mining.  A  talk  or  stereopticon  lecture 
on  South  Africa. 

South  America. — Important  physical  features. 
Map  study. 
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Brazil. — How  do  we  get  there?  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Coffee  and  rubber.  Tropical  Amazon  forest. 
Animals. 

Panama. — The  canal.  Balboa. 

Argentina. — Cattle  raising  and  agriculture. 
Compare  with  the  United  States.  Buenos  Ayres. 

Chile. — Industries.  Nitrate.  A  trip  across  the 
Andes.  The  Christ  of  the  Andes. 
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Pern.— Mining.  Pizarro  and  the  Conquest  of 
Peru.  Llamas  and  other  queer  animals. 

Try  to  have  one  or  two  talks  or  stereopticon 
lectures  on  special  topics. 

Australia.  Brief  map  study.  Queer  animals. 
Sheep  raising.  Gold  mining. 

Hawaiian  Islands. —Philippines.  Brief  talks 
on  each. 


History  and  Civics-Fifth  to  Seventh  Years 


By  Flora  Helm 

Public  Libraries. 

Public  libraries  are  for  grown-up  people  what 
schools  are  for  children:  centers  for  developing 
interest  in  the  activities  that  make  up  the  life 
of  doing,  thinking,  and  feeling. 

Libraries  give  knowledge  both  along  general 
and  technical  lines,  in  the  sciences,  arts,  archi¬ 
tecture,  engineering,  geography,  literature,  his¬ 
tory,  religion,  and  morals.  They  promote  a 
human  interest  in  countries,  races,  classes,  and 
existences  outside  the  reader’s  immediate  en¬ 
vironment.  They  refresh,  entertain,  and  amuse. 

We  might  sum  it  up  then  and  say  public  libra¬ 
ries  promote  good  citizenship. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  libraries  are  no 
longer  the  headquarters  of  ‘‘bookworms”  only — 
they  are  the  bureaus  of  information  on  how  to 
live. 

The  growth  of  the  public  library  has  covered 
these  various  stages: 

(1)  The  library  of  the  individual  for  himself. 

(2)  The  library  of  the  college  or  other  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  attendants  of  the  latter. 

(3)  The  library  of  a  body  of  people  for  the  sub¬ 
scribers. 

(4)  The  public  library  free  to  all. 

The  second  stage — the  college  library — had 
its  beginning  in  America  in  the  little  group  of 
books  bestowed  on  Harvard  College  as  a  nucleus 
for  that  purpose  in  1636,  when  that  college  was 
founded. 

The  third  stage — the  library  for  subscribers — 
had  its  national  beginning  for  Americans  in 
Philadelphia  in  1732,  under  the  influence  of  that 
patriotic  patron  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  of 
the  beginnings  of  our  national  institutions, 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  fourth  stage — the  public  library  for  all- 
dates  in  America  from  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
founded  in  1852. 

The  greatest  activity  of  the  library  movement 
in  the  United  States  is  comparatively  recent, 
say  within  twenty  years.  During  that  time  the 
established  libraries  have  doubled  their  vol¬ 
umes,  the  greater  library  buildings  have  been 
constructed,  and  the  most  valuable  lines  for  the 
extension  of  the  movement  have  been  pursued. 

All  this  shows  that  the  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  adult  education  is  growing. 

The  Congressional  or  National  Library  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  occupies  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  buildings  ever  erected  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 


Krause,  Chicago. 

Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago  have  the 
greatest  public  libraries  in  the  country. 

The  most  noteworthy  American  college  library 
is  that  of  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

There  are  many  libraries  free  to.  the  public 
which  are  the  results  of  donations — the  most 
noted  of  these  being  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  the  combined  gifts  of  Astor,  Lenox,  and 
Tilden,  the  Crerar  and  Newberry  Libraries  of 
Chicago,  bearing  the  donors’  names,  the  Pea¬ 
body  and  Pratt  Libraries  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
Rush  Library  of  Philadelphia;  besides  which 
there  are  many  scattered  over  the  country, 
donations  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  system  of  estab¬ 
lishing  schools  in  which  to  educate  librarians 
was  developed.  There  are  four  of  these  well 
known  now  that  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  that  of  the  State  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  Pratt  and  the  Drexel  Institutes.  In 
these  schools  men  and  women  learn  library  meth¬ 
ods,  and  such  training  as  would  make  them  intel¬ 
ligent  and  useful  officials  in  libraries. 

The  modern  trend  of  activity  in  library  work 
is  to  make  the  libraries  useful  and  attractive 
to  the  masses  of  people.  This  is  done  by  estab¬ 
lishing  much  latitude  as  to  hours  of  admission, 
freedom  from  rigid  and  restricting  rules,  such 
classification,  cataloging,  and  indexing,  as  well 
as  personal  help  from  officials,  as  will  lead  begin¬ 
ners  and  novices  to  understand  and  make  use 
of  all  the  advantages;  by  lowering  the  age  limit 
of  children,  giving  them  special  rooms  and  special 
collections  of  books.  Children’s  Library  Leagues 
for  promoting  the  care  for  and  reading  of  good 
books  are  organized  in  many  cities. 

Much  effort  is  also  made  to  make  the  schools 
and  libraries  co-operative.  The  latter  keep  in¬ 
formed  on  the  school  course  of  study  and  supply 
collateral  reading.  Books  are  issued  direct  to 
the  schools  in  large  amounts.  One  of  the  most 
important  actions  that  express  the  modern  trend 
of  making  the  library  available  to  the  people  is 
that  of  establishing  branch  libraries  and  stations 
for  delivery  at  out-lying  places  accessible  to  those 
living  at  great  distances  from  the  main  building. 

_  Most  libraries  have  three  departments;  the 
circulating,  the  reference,  and  the  newspaper 
and  periodical. 

Some  libraries  have  departments  which  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  in  specialties,  as  halls  for  lectures 
on  hygiene,  civics,  art,  etc.,  and  exhibits  of  rare 
books,  manuscripts,  engravings,  etc.  And,  still 
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again,  there  are  provisions  made  for  special  classes 
of  readers,  departments  for  the  blind,  depart¬ 
ments  for  authorities  on  music,  patents,  medi¬ 
cine.  law,  public  documents,  etc. 

Besides  city  and.  town  libraries,  there  are  in 
many  States  traveling  libraries  for  rural  districts. 
These  are  collections  of  books  sent  from  one  lo¬ 
cality  to  another  after  temporary  stops. 

The  organization,  maintenance,  and  support 
of  these  are  matters  of  the  county,  or  sometimes 
they  are  extensions  of  the  nearest  city  library. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  how  municipal  public 
libraries  are  established  and  supported. 

Each  State  has  its  own  legislation  on  what 
the  cities  and  towns  in  it  may  do  for  libraries. 
This  legislation  grants  power  to  establish  a  library 
in  a  certain  community  and  power  to  tax  the 
people  of  that  community  and  outlines  what 
the  tax  may  be. 

The  organization  and  control  of  the  library 
then  falls  under  the  city  or  town  control.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  Mayor  or  city  council  selects  people  to 
manage  the  library;  these  are  called  trustees. 


Most  of  the  Western  States  have  a  body  of  men 
for  library  control,  elected  by  the  people;  these 
are  called  a  library  board. 

In  New  York  the  city  makes  large  annual 
contributions  to  the  three  gift  libraries  now  com¬ 
bined  as  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  the 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  same  body 
of  trustees  which  has  in  trust  the  donations. 

Some  States  have  a  Library  Commission  as  a 
part  of  the  State  government,  which  controls 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  libraries  of  that 
State. 

In  some  States  the  library  expenses  are  partly 
paid  for  out  of  money  raised  by  State  taxation. 

Donations  for  libraries  have  sometimes  been 
sufficient  to  cover  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  some,  sufficient  to  establish  on  the 
condition  that  the  community  raise  the  cost  for 
maintaining.  Most  of  Carnegie’s  library  gifts 
are  made  on  this  plan. 

The  National  Library  at  Washington  is,  of 
course,  the  property  of  the  nation,  owned  and 
paid  for  by  it. 


Entertainment  Helps  for  Closing  Day 

By  Grace  B.  Faxon. 


BiY  this  time  teachers  are  planning  exercises 
or  entertainments  for  Closing  Day.  Some 
will  use  programs  made  up  of  songs  and 
recitations,  while  others  are  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  something  new  or  more  pretentious. 
Help  may  be  derived  from  the  following  accounts 
of  how  Closing  Day  was  observed  in  a  half  a  dozen 
schools  in  1906. 

A  Patriotic  Program. 

One  Massachusetts  school  devoted  two  hours 
to  a  discussion  of  ‘‘Our  Country.”  The  re¬ 
sources,  opportunities,  and  future  of  the  United 
States  were  taken  up  by  various  pupils  who  had 
prepared  papers  on  their  topics,  but  who  spoke 
without  notes.  The  discussion  was  interspersed 
with  patriotic  quotations  and  songs  by  pupils 
and  the  school.  The  last  feature  was  the  trans¬ 
ferring  of  the  flag  from  the  class  of  1906  to  the 
class  of  1907. 

Class  Give  “  Lady  of  the  Lake.” 

The  graduating  class  of  a  girls’  grammar 
school  in  Boston  presented  Scott’s  “Lady  of  the 
Lake.”  Eleven  were  costumed  for  the  various 
parts.  There  was  singing  of  Scottish  songs  by 
the  school. 

Historical  Sketches. 

A  Virginia  school  devoted  a  graduating  pro¬ 
gram  to  “A  Water  Journey  to  Boston.”  Histori¬ 
cal  sketches  and  declamations,  with  musical 
numbers,  made  up  the  entertainment. 

Opportunity  ”  a  Theme. 

One  number  on  an  interesting  program  that 
came  to  me  from  Maryland  was  entitled  “Oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Prose  and  Poetry.”  The  theme  “Op¬ 


portunity”  has  often  been  used  by  celebrated 
writers.  There  are  two  very  noted  poems,  one 
by  Sill,  the  other  by  Ingalls.  The  latter  is  so 
short  that  I  shall  quote  it: 

OPPORTUNITY. 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I, 

Fame,  love,  and  fortune  oh  my  footsteps  wait, 
Cities  and  fields  I  walk;  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and,  passing  by 
Hovel,  and  mart,  and  palace,  soon  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate! 

•  If  sleeping,  wake — if  feasting,  rise  before 
I  turn  away.  It  is  the  hour  of  fate. 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save  death;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury,  and  woe, 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore; — 

I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more. 

— John  J.  Ingalls. 

The  Story  of  Our  Hymns. 

In  the  Delineator,  1905-1906,  appeared  a  series 
telling  the  history  of  our  most  famous  hymns. 
In  June  a  grammar  school  in  Georgia  used  this 
series  as  a  basis  for  one  feature  in  the  graduation 
program,  entitling  it  “The  Story  of  Our  Hymns.” 

Present  a  Cantata. 

One  Boston  school  chose  to  present  a  cantata 
as  a  Closing  Day  entertainment.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  “The  Building  of  the  Ship,”  by  Lahee, 
was  taken.  There  are  many  less  difficult  can¬ 
tatas  that  would  be  found  very  pleasing  and 
effective  for  use  in  a  graduation  program. 


May  Day  in  a  City  School 


Every  year  Miss  Archer 
arranges  a  May  party  for  her 
little  tots  in  School  137; 
Manhattan.  A  queen  is 
chosen,  and  the  children, 
dressed  in  the  gayest  of 
pink  and  green  tissue  paper 
wreathes,  then  dance  around 
a  May  pole  which  is  set  up 
in  the  recreation  room  in  the 
basement  of  the  school.  It 
is  some  work  to  decorate  the 
pole  and  keep  the  wreathes 
from  year  to  year,  but  the 
joy  of  the  children  makes 
the  effort  well  worth  while. 
On  another  page  of  this 
Magazine  the  party  is  de¬ 
scribed  more  fully. 


“display  of  artificial  flowers 

^  ^  blackboard  sketch  of  a  May  party  m  the  “truly”  country  helps  to  give 

ome  idea  of  trees  and  flowers  and  fields.  Pink  and  green  ice  cream  flavored  with  genuine  pistache 

a  pleasure  that  will  make  any  May  party  a  success,  mosfof  Si  one  hdd 
m  a  Grand  Street  School,  which  is  located  m  the  most  crowded  part  of  New  York’s  east  side  Both 

nale^  ^  u  Archer  arranges  for  her  little  folks,  as  she  explains  on  another 

off  Mav  nntfrS  refreshment.  The  blackboard  has  two  pictures:  one 

of  a  May  outing  m  the  country,  the  other  of  a  May  out-of-doors  on  Grand  Street. 
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About  Birds 


Conducted  by  William  E.  D.  Scott;  Curator  of  Ornithology,  Princeton  University. 


Seasonal  Comment. 

AY  days  witness  the  very  culmination  of 
the  bird-life.  Before  the  end  of  the  month 
all  of  our  resident  and  visiting  birds  have 
— ^  taken  up  family  duties;  and  those  that 
have  not  tarried  in  our  region  have  hastened  to 
some  favored  spot  far  away  to  the  North,  there 
to  find  summer  homes  where  nesting  and  breed¬ 
ing  are  almost  immediately  undertaken.  These 
travelers  must  hasten  in  the  land  where  the 
short  season  prohibits  dalliance.  Let  us  consider 
one  of  the  many  migrants  who  makes  this  annual 
pilgrimage  to  build  a  temporary  home  and  bring 
up  a  family  ready  to  attempt  with  the  old  folks 
a  long  and  unknown  journey  ere  they,  these 
youngsters;  are  scarce  ten  weeks  old.  That 
jewel  of  warblers;  the  blackburnian,  passes  thru 
the  territory  near  New  York  City  in  May.  The 
birds  go  to  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  northward  to  breed.  They  have  been  re¬ 
corded  during  the  colder  months  in  the  Bahamas 
and  West  Indies;  as  well  as  in  Central  America; 
Venezuela;  Colombia;  and  in  Peru.  The  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  North  is  begun  so  that  these  birds 
reach  our  vicinity  again  late  in  August  and  early 
in  September.  They  have  only  been  absent 
some  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  in  which  short  period 
many  hundreds  of  miles  to  and  fro  have  been 
traversed;  a  carefully  constructed  nest,  a  most 
dainty  fabric;  has  been  built  and  after  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  four  eggs  and  a  period  of  incubation  of 
probably  twelve  days,  a  brood  of  young  has  been 
hatched;  reared,  and  fed  with  infinite  care,  to 
fly  with  their  kind  over  the  long  route  to  their 
winter  quarters. 

Many  of  the  shore  birds,  who  go  even  further 
north  to  breed,  return  much  earlier  so  that  by 
the  end  of  July  or  in  the  first  week  in  August 
they  throng  the  beaches  of  our  coast,  where  they 
leisurely  pass  the  late  summer,  going  on  and  on 
till  some  of  the  kinds  find  a  terminus  to  their 
travels  south  of  the  Rio  Negro  in  Patagonia. 

With  the  regular  appearance  of  our  more  deli¬ 
cate  birds,  followed  at  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  by  their  departure,  naturalists  in  for¬ 
mer  times  were  familiar.  But  that  these  pil¬ 
grims  really  journeyed  to  distant  lands  these 
wise  men  did  not  know.  Hibernation,  a  long 
winter  sleep;  was  the  accepted  theory  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon;  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
swallows;  and  equally  fantastic  tales  were  cur¬ 
rent  in  regard  to  other  common  birds.  They 
congregated  together  to  pass  the  cold  weather 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ponds  in  the  mud ;  they  lay 
huddled  behind  some  protecting  wall  or  in  some 
cranny;  they  slept  in  unused  chirnneys.  In 
fact;  every  possible  and  many  impossible  places 
were  assigned  to  the  migrants  whose  goings  and 
comings;  and  whose  whereabouts  at  all  seasons 
are  now  well  known;  the  actual  conditions  being 
more  marvelous  than  the  fancied  ones. 


Cowbirds. 

On  seeing  one  of  my  friends  this  morning  my 
mind  went  back  to  the  days  when  I  first  met  her. 
It  was  some  six  years  ago  during  the  early  part 
of  June.  Strolling  thru  the  edge  of  a  piece  of 
w'oodland  I  was  arrested  by  the  song  of  a  wood 
thrush;  and  after  a  short  search  was  rewarded 
by  finding  the  nest;  in  the  crotch  of  a  slim  sap¬ 
ling,  perhaps  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
fact  that  the  parents  were  neither  of  them  brood¬ 
ing  caused  me  to  wait  a  little  for  what  might 
happen;  when  along  came  one  of  the  old  birds, 
its  bill  heavy-laden;  and  went  directly  to  the 
tree.  Then  I  could  see,  even  at  the  distance  where 
I  stood,  a  brood  of  nestlings  that  in  a  few  days 
would  leave  their  home. 

Securing  the  nest,  I  examined  the  inmates  at 
my  leisure.  Three  of  them  were  undoubtedly 
wood  thrushes,  and  tho  still  in  infantile  dress, 
closely  resembled  their  parents;  they  were  fully 
feathered  and  about  half  grown.  The  fourth 
fledgling  was  wholly  unlike  the  others;  being  a 
dull  grayish  brown  in  color,  the  feathers  on  the 
lower  parts  faintly  streaked  with  a  lighter  shade 
edged  with  pale  buff.  I  felt  doubly  pleased 
with  my  discovery,  for  here  was  a  young  cow- 
bird;  which  I  had  long  wished  to  observe  at  first 
hand;  and  a  chance  offered  to  study  the  behav¬ 
ior,  not  only  of  the  intruder,  but  of  his  foster- 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  adopted  the  brood  and 
for  the  succeeding  three  days  they  remained  in 
their  cosy  home. 

The  young  wood  thrushes  proved  most  dainty 
fledglings,  receiving  the  kindnesses  shown  them 
with  extreme  politeness  and  dignity,  and  in  this 
the  cowbird  fairly  rivaled  them.  There  was 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  four  birds 
to  crowd  forward  at  feeding  time;  they  waited 
till  each  in  turn  was  supplied;  only  indicating 
their  expectancy  by  opening  their  large  yellow 
mouths,  and  uttering  plaintive  baby  cries. 
Meadow  larks,  and  bobolinks,  on  the  contrary, 
as  soon  as  able  to  stand,  always  crowd  eagerly 
forward;  pushing  and  jostling;  but  of  all  the 
birds  of  my  acquaintance;  the  red-winged  black¬ 
bird  is  easily  paramount  as  a  wrestler.  Broods  of 
young  red-wings  that  I  have  reared,  in  their  efforts 
to  get  at  the  morsels  of  food  brought  them  before 
they  can  feed  themselves;  have  no  regard  at  all 
for  each  other.  Their  action  savors  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  field  when  the  runner  with  the  ball  has  been 
downed,”  and  a  struggling  heap  of  humanity 
is  piling  upon  him. 

The  fraternal  relations  of  the  cowbird  and 
the  three  thrushes  did  not  end  with  the  nest¬ 
leaving.  For  years  they  have  lived  in  a  large 
room  together,  with  never  a  suspicion  of  any¬ 
thing  that  might  be  termed  a  difference  or  quar¬ 
rel.  In  fact,  no  bird  could  be  more  kindly  dis¬ 
posed  to  other  songsters  than  was  this  cowbird. 
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I  am  glad  to  add  another  bit  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  from  one  of  the  pioneers  of  American 
ornithology,  the  distinguished  Wilson.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  what  he  calls  the  “Cow-pen  Bird,”  he  says: 
“In  the  month  of  July  last,  I  took  from  the  nest 
cf  the  Maryland  yellowthroat,  which  was  built 
among  the  dry  leaves  at  the  root  of  a  briar  bush, 
a  young  male  cow  bunting,  which  filled  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  whole  nest . I  took  this  bird 

home  with  me,  and  placed  it  in  the  same  cage 
with  a  red-bird  {loxia  cardinalis),  who,  at  first, 
and  for  several  minutes  after,  examined  it  closely, 
and  seemingly  with  great  curiosity.  It  soon 
became  clamorous  for  food,  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  red-bird  seemed  to  adopt  it  as  his 
own,  feeding  it  with  all  the  assiduity  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  most  affectionate  nurse.  When  he 
found  that  the  grasshopper  which  he  had  brought 
was  too  large  for  it  to  swallow,  he  took  the  insect 
from  it,  broke  it  in  small  portions,  chewed  them 
a  little  to  soften  them,  and,  with  all  the  gentle¬ 
ness  and  delicacy  imaginable,  put  them  separ¬ 
ately  into  its  mouth.  He  often  spent  several 
minutes  in  looking  at  and  examining  it  all  over, 
and  in  picking  off  any  particles  of  dirt  that  he 
observed  on  its  plumage.  In  teaching  and 
encouraging  it  to  learn  to  eat  of  itself,  he  often 
reminded  me  of  the  lines  of  Goldsmith: 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 

Allured  to  "favorite  food,”  and  led  the  way. 

“This  cowbird  is  now  six  months  old;  is  in 
complete  plumage;  and  repays  the  affectionate 
services  of  its  foster-parent  with  a  frequent  dis¬ 
play  of  all  the  musical  talents  with  which  nature 
has  gifted  hirn.  These,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  far  from  being  ravishing;  yet,  for  their  singu¬ 
larity,  are  worthy  of  notice.  He  spreads  his 
wings,  swells  his  body  into  a  globular  form,  brist¬ 
ling  every  feather  in  the  manner  of  a  turkey 
cock,  and,  with  great  seeming  difficulty,  utters 
a  few  low,  spluttering  notes,  as  if  proceeding  from 
his  belly;  always,  on  these  occasions,  strutting 
in  front  of  the  spectator  with  great  consequential 
affectation. 

“To  see  the  red-bird,  who  is  himself  so  excel¬ 
lent  a  performer,  silently  listening  to  all  this 
^ttural  splutter,  reminds  me  of  the  great  Handel 
contemplating  a  wretched  catgut  scraper.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  these  may  be  meant  for  the  notes 
of  love  and  gratitude,  which  are  sweeter  to  the  ear, 
and  dearer  to  the  heart  than  all  the  artificial 
solos  or  concerte  on  this  side  of  heaven.” 

My  dainty  friend,  at  the  end  of  six  years,  wears 
a  lead-colored  coat,  whose  shade  is  more  or  less 
tinged  with  brownish,  showing  in  certain  lights 
a  greenish  iridescence.  She  has  during  the 
entire  time  lived  on  most  agreeable  terms  with 
her  feathered  associates,  and  by  her  gentleness 
and  amiability  has  won  many  other  friends  and 
idmirers.  I  am  constantly  asked  when  “Molo” 
walks  in  prim  and  mincing  fashion  to  receive 
a  meal-worm  from  my  hand,  in  striking  contrast 
to  Bob-Robin”  with  his  running  hop,  “Will 
the  name  of  that  charming  little 
bird.  And  this  by  persons  who  know  most  of 
our  common  songsters.  Have  they  perhaps 
shunned  cowbirds’  close  acquaintance  because 
ot  an  evil  reputation?  To  their  minds  should  she 
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be  rather  clad  in  Satan’s  livery  than  in  the  sad- 
colored  garb  of  a  Quaker? 

That  the  cowbird  should  be  held  a  reprehensi¬ 
ble  character  and  a  most  desirable  acquaintance 
is  not  strange.  The  following  extract  from  the 
valuable  handbook  of  an  eminent  ornithologist 
fairly  indicates  current  opinion. 

“The  cowbird  is  an  acknowledged  villain,  and 
has  no  standing  in  the  bird  world.  English 
sparrows,  either  because  they  are  not  aware  of 
the  customs  of  New  World  bird-life,  or  because 
of  a  possible  and  not  unlikely  affinity,  associate 
with  him;  but  no  self-respecting  American  bird 
will  be  found  in  his  company. 

“As  an  outcast  he  makes  the  best  of  things; 
and  gathers  about  him  a  band  of  kindred  spirits 
who  know  no  law.  There  is  an  air  about  the 
group  which  at  once  tells  the  critical  observer 
that  their  deeds  are  evil.  No  joyous  song  swells 
the  throat  of  the  male.  His  chief  contribution 
to  the  chorus  of  springtime  is  a  guttural  bubbling 
produced  with  apparently  nauseous  effort.  In 
small  flocks  they  visit  both  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land,  and  are  given  to  following  cattle,  cluster¬ 
ing  about  the  feet  of  the  herd,  presumably  to 
feed  on  the  insects  found  there.  They  build  no 
nest,  and  the  females,  lacking  every  moral  and 
maternal  instinct,  leave  their  companions  only 
long  enough  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nests 
of  other  and  smaller  birds.  I  can  imagine  no 
sight  more  strongly  suggestive  of  a  thoroly  despic¬ 
able  nature  than  a  female  cowbird  sneaking 
thru  the  trees  or  bushes  in  search  of  a  victim 
upon  whom  to  shift  the  duties  of  motherhood. 

“The  ill-gotten  offspring  are  born  with  the 
cowbird  character  fully  developed.  They  de¬ 
mand  by  far  the  greater  share  of  the  food,  and 
thru  gluttony  or  mere  size  alone,  starve  or  crowd 
out  the  rightful  occupants  of  the  nest.  They 
accept  the  attention  of  their  foster-parents  long 
after  they  could  care  for  themselves;  and  when 
nothing  more  is  to  be  gained  desert  them  and 
join  the  growing  flocks  of  their  kind  in  the  grain- 
fields.” 

In  the  field,  as  in  my  bird-room;  I  have  found 
the  cowbird  an  agreeable  and  attractive  com¬ 
panion,  and  have  had  keen  delight  in  watching 
the  handsome  male,  with  his  purple  black  gown 
and  snuff-colored  hood,  “burbling”  and  “chort¬ 
ling”  forth  his  grotesque  song.  Following  the 
herd^  now  on  their  backs,  now  at  their  feet,  in 
relations  of  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy; 
making  way  with  harassing  insects,  should  this 
call  forth  invective? 

As  to  the  escape  from  parental  duty,  and  the 
freedom  from  care  involved,  as  well  attribute 
moral  rectitude  to  the  cooing  dove,  or  to  the 
solicitous  house-cat,  as  to  impute  its  absence 
to  the  cowbird,  whose  development  on  these  lines 
has  followed  some  well-defined  law,  the  working 
of  which  we  may  not  yet  understand.  Some- 
light  has  come  to  me  of  late  offering  a  possible 
solution  of  the  growth  of  the  instinct  which  has 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  nest-building;  this 
shall  be  presented  as  my  story  develops. 

(To  he  Continued.) 


Live  Lessons  in  Civics 

(Especially  adapted  to  Fifth  Grade  ) 


By  Flora  Helm 

Sewerage — Water-Supply. 

N  connection  with  this  subject  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  following  words  should  be 
learned  by  experiment  and  discussion: 
Decomposition;  organic,  impervious; 
drainage,  disinfect,  sanitary,  sanitation,  deodor¬ 
ized,  refuse,  precipitate,  filtration,  siphon. 

The  House. 

In  building  a  house  the  builder  has  to  consider 
these  necessities  for  life  and  health : 

First:  To  secure  the  place  against  excessive 
dampness  in  walls,  cellars,  and  surrounding  at¬ 
mosphere. 

Second:  To  provide  for  the  instant  and  per¬ 
fect  removal  of  fluid  wastes. 

Third:  To  ^ard  against  evils  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  organic  wastes. 

Fourth:  To  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure 
water. 

If  they  are  not  considered,  diseases  like  typhoid; 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  malarial  fever  will 
be  apt  to  ensue.  Thus  it  is  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  house  is  a  matter  of  life  and  health. 

The  First. 

Thoro  draining,'  dry  cellars,  and  impervious 
foundation  walls  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
first. 

Thoro  draining  may  exist  naturally  when  the 
house  is  on  elevated  ground  and  ^ound  of  gravel 
or  dry  sand;  if  the  house  is  built  on  soil  natu¬ 
rally  damp,  a  system  of  drainage  must  be  con¬ 
structed  by  man. 

This  means  a  drain  should  be  laid,  lower  than 
the  lowest  rock-layer  of  foundation,  which  leads 
the  water  to  an  outlet.  This  drain  may  be  made 
of  gravel  or  broken  stone,  or  it  may  be  drainage 
tile  made  for  this  pu:^ose.  These  tiles  have 
open  joints,  are  laid  with  a  slight  but  continu¬ 
ous  fall  to  the  outlet,  and  are  well  covered  with 
earth. 

Cellar-floors  and  foundation-walls  must  be 
made  of  impervious  substance  like  stone,  or  cov¬ 
ered  with  an  impervious  layer  of  concrete. 

The  Second. 

For  the  removal  of  fluid  wastes,  the  house 
should  be  built  with  drain-pipes.  These  must 
not  leak  and  must  have  their  outlet  at  such  dis¬ 
tance  that  well  and  home  atmosphere  will  not 
be  affected  by  their  discharge.  Gas,  which  comes 
from  the  decay  of  the  waste,  may  escape  thru 
the  leakage  into  the  house  or,  at  the  outlet,  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  cause  disease  by  inhalation. 
Or,  if  the  outlet  is  near  the  well,  liquid  will  find 
its  way  thru  the  soil  into  the  drinking-water 
and  cause  disease  by  being  taken  into  the  stomach. 

The  Third. 

To  guard  against  the  evils  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  organic  wastes — 
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1.  Cellars  should  Se  ventilated  and  kept  con¬ 
stantly  free  from  decomposing  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  supplies. 

2.  Cesspools  and  outlying  unflushed  closets 
should  be  made  v  aii  cemented,  perfectly  tight 
vaults,  the  contents  of  which  should  be  daily 
disinfected  by  carbolic  acid  or  other  disinfectant, 
or  by  being  sprinkled  daily  with  ashes  or  dry 
earth.  (Every  substance  in  fine  powder  disin¬ 
fects.  The  surface  is  enormously  increased  in 
such  bodies  and  surfaces  attract  the  air.  The 
air  being  caught  and  held  in  the  pores  of  the  sub¬ 
stance,  causes  purification,  by  a  process  called 
oxidation.) 

3.  The  eventual  removal  or  disinfection  of 
organic  waste-matter  should  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  workmen  who  know  the  scientific  way  of 
doing  it,  for  the  health  and  life  of  the  occupants 
depend  on  this. 

The  Fourth. 

The  purity  of  water  in  a  well  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  earth  thru  which  it  passes  to  de¬ 
prive  it  by  filtration  of  its  organic  impurities. 
Therefore,  these  precautions  must  be  taken: 

1.  That  the  well  has  a  deep  bottom  that  there 
may  be  the  more  filtration  by  the  surrounding 
earth. 

2.  That  the  well  is  so  placed  that  impure  fluid 
from  drain  outlet  or  from  barn-yard  may  not 
soak  thru  the  soil  into  the  well.  (Filth  in  the 
soil  may  affect  to  great  distances,  being  carried 
with  the  motion  of  the  soil  water.) 

3.  That  there  are  no  rock  fissures  or  seams 
near  the  top  that  will  admit  surface  water. 

The  Municipality. 

The  house  is  the  unit  from  which  to  calculate 
in  sanitary  matters.  What  is  necessary  for  the 
sanitary  condition  of  a  house  is  necessary  for 
the  sanitary  condition  of  a  community  where 
many  houses  are  aggregated. 

As  all  in  a  community  are  dependent  for  health 
and  even  life  upon  the  sanitary  condition  and 
surroundings  of  every  one  else,  to  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  and  to  the  most  negligent  and  ignorant  one; 
the  sanitary  necessities  mentioned  above  are 
put,  by  legislative  permission  of  the  State,  in  the 
control  of  the  city  government  instead  of  being 
left  to  each  individual  to  look  after. 

The  sanitary  necessities  of  a  municipality  are 
what  they  are  for  the  single  house,  namely: 

First:  Security  against  constant  dampness. 

Second:  Action  regarding  the  unclean  refuse 
of  life. 

Third:  A  pure  water-supply. 

In  a  large  city  these  necessities  are  put  under 
the  control  of  three  departments;  the  Sewerage 
Department,  the  Sanitary  Department;  and  the 
Water-Supply  Department. 

The  expenses  are  generally  borne  by  city  tax 
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or  by  special  assessment.  The  chief  officers  are 
generally  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

The  Sewerage  Department  has  control  of  the 
first  and  second  necessities  where  work  with 
regard  to  them  is  under  the  surface. 

The  Sanitary  Department  has  control  of  the 
same  where  work  with  regard  to  them  is  above 
the  surface. 

The  Water-Supply  Department  has  control 
of  the  supply  of  water. 

The  Sewerage  Department. 

To  prevent  rain-water’s  standing  in  puddles 
and  becoming  stagnant,  streets  in  a  city  are  built 
sloping  to  the  corners.  Here  are  located  catch- 
basins.  These  are  walled  passages  with  strains 
to  hold  back  the  solid  refuse  matter;  they  con¬ 
vey  the  water  to  sewers. 

Sewers  are  the  channels  which  convey  the 
water  to  an  outlet.  They  vary  in  size  from  a 
small  pipe  to  a  tunnel  large  enough  to  be  trav¬ 
ersed  by  man. 

Sewers  above  eighteen-inch  diameter  are  made 
of  brick;  stone,  or  concrete;  below  eighteen- 
inch  diameter,  of  vitrified  pipe,  which  means 
earthenware  made  impervious  by  burning.  They 
are  laid  in  the  center  of  the  street  under  the  sur¬ 
face.  Each  street  has  its  sewer;  which  opens 
into  the  sewers  of  the  streets  crossing  it.  And 
so  in  a  city  there  is  a  network  of  these  sewers 
crossing  and  recrossing  in  every  direction.  They 
are  built  with  a  slope  that  causes  the  water  in 
them  to  flow.  This  water  from  all  the  sewers, 
with  its  diluted  contents,  at  last  reaches  a  main 
sewer.  This  conveys  the  fluid  to  some  place 
where  it  can  do  least  harm. 

Generally;  main  sewers  empty  directly  into 
a  neighboring  lake,  ocean,  or  stream.  Some  cities 
have  works  for  disposing  of  the  sewage.  They 
consist  of  large  basins  where  the  fluid  is  drained 
off  and  the  solid  matter  is  deodorized  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  for  fertilizing. 

Sewers  are  all  distinguished  as  main;  lateral, 
and  branch;  the  two  latter  derived  from  the 
relative  position  to  the  main  sewer.  The  sewer 
system  is  ventilated  by  man-holes.  These  are 
passages  covered  with  perforated  lids  leading 
from  the  street  downward  to  the  sewer.  Man¬ 
holes  are  also  placed  where  cross  sewers  meet  or 
where  there  is  a  change  in  the  vertical  or  hori¬ 
zontal  direction;  because  here  refuse  accumulates 
and  workmen  can  descend  thru  the  man-holes 
and  clean  the  sewers. 

Every  house  built  in  the  city  must  have  its 
system  of  sewerage  which  connects  with  the  city 
system.  When  a  house  is  being  constructed, 
the  plumbers;  who  have  charge  of  this  work, 
notify  the  Sewerage  Department.  Inspectors 
are  then  sent  to  see  that  proper  connection  is 
made  with  the  city  sewerage. 

The  Sanitary  Department. 

This  department  also  furnishes  inspection  of 
house  sewerage  to  see  that  it  is  done  and  done 
properly.  Their  inspection  takes  place  when  the 
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parts  are  put  up  and  before  the  plaster  is  applied. 
They  have  various  ways  of  testing  the  work. 
One  of  the  main  points  for  the  inspection  to  de¬ 
termine  is  that  there  is  no  leakage  in  the  pipes. 
Gas  from  the  decomposing  waste-matter  in  the 
pipes  escaping  thru  leakage,  is  a  source  of  danger 
to  health  and  life. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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The  Value  of  Visiting  Day. 

By  Geoffrey  F.  Morgan,  California. 

WiE  all  lament  the  failure  of  parents  to  visit 
the  school  on  work  days  and  see  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  their  daily  tasks.  We  feel  that 
■■  if  Mrs.  Jones  heard  the  way  in  which 
Johnnie  and  Susan  read  and  recite  in  their  regular 
lessons  she  would  not  feel  as  aggrieved  as  she 
does  when  they  fail  of  promotion. 

This  is  very  true,  and  yet  we  teachers  are  some¬ 
what  to  blame  for  it.  We  get  up  a  “program” 
once  or  twice  a  year,  dress  Johnnie  up  as  George 
Washington,  or  Susie  as  Columbia,  and  urge  the 
whole  neighborhood  to  come  and  hear  their 
somewhat  laborious  “pieces,”  forgetting  as  we 
do  so  that  this  is  not  regular  work  at  all,  but 
special  work;  to  which  we  are  calling  the  parents’ 
attention.  I  believe  that  we  could  easily  per¬ 
suade  parents  to  come  to  the  school  on  work 
days  if  we  devoted  as  much  energy  to  the  matter 
as  we  do  when  a  special  program  is  prepared. 

After  all,  the  chief  business  of  a  school  is  to 
teach  arithmetic;  and  geography,  and  reading, 
and  spelling;  and  to  try  to  teach  grammar  (for 
few  of  us  succeed).  Two  or  three  times  a  year, 
or  once  a  month  at  most,  we  may  devote  a  special 
day  to  celebrating  the  Pilgrims,  or  Christmas,  or 
Washington,  or  an  author  or  artist;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  our  time  must  be  given  up  to  a  study  of 
percentage  and  the  location  of  principal  cities. 
This  is  the  basis  for  all  school  work.  Children 
are  not  promoted  on  the  strength  of  their  ability 
to  impersonate  Miles  Standish,  or  to  recite  “Bar¬ 
bara  Frietchie.”  The  things  that  count  are  their 
knowledge  of  figures,  and  dates,  and  maps;  their 
ability  to  spell  “separate”  and  “finally,”  and 
to  extract  the  square  root  to  one  decimal  place. 

Now,  since  this  is  the  condition  as  it  exists, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  the  parents  see  them  do  the  latter  things 
than  the  former.  If  chance  visitors  to  the  school 
had  a  fair  opportunity  to  see  the  work  we  do, 
there  would  be  a  more  widespread  sympathy 
for  teachers  and  a  more  general  disposition  to 
raise  salaries. 

But  even  when  a  caller  does  spend  an  hour  in 
the  school-room;  she  seldom  gets  an  accurate 
idea  of  conditions  there.  Why  are  we  all  so 
prone  to  call  upon  the  bright  pupil  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  company?  Did  you  ever  try  calling  upon 
your  worst  reader  to  read;  or  your  worst  mathe¬ 
matician  to  calculate;  when  a  visitor  was  present? 
The  kindness  and  self-restraint  with  which  you 
work  with  that  pupil  will  tell  very  favorably  for  you. 

Most  teachers  fail  to  call  upon  the  dunces  be¬ 
cause  they  fear  the  observer  will  throw  the  blame 
for  the  latter’s  ignorance  on  the  teacher.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  danger  of  this.  Visitors 
are  far  too  sensible  to  make  any  such  deduc¬ 
tion.  They  will  usually  place  the  blame  where 
it  belongs.  Perhaps  an  illustration  will  make 
t/liis  cl03/I* 

The  other  day  a  pupil  who  was  working  in 
cancelation  had  reduced  the  denominator  of  his 
fraction  to  103  -f  103.  There  he  stuck. 

“Well;  George,”  I  said;  flhow  much  is  103 

times  103?” 


“Two  hundred  and  three,”  he  replied. 

“Think  again,”  I  said.  “One  hundred  and 
three  times  103”? 

“Two  hundred  and  three,”  he  insisted, 

“What  are  five  times  five”?  I  asked. 

“Twenty-five.” 

“Six  times  six”? 

“Thirty-six.” 

“How  did  you  get  it”? 

“Multiplied,”  he  answered. 

“Very  well.  Multiply  103  by  103;  what  have 
you”? 

“Three  hundred  and  nine,”  was  the  reply. 

Now,  do  you  suppose  the  two  visitors  who  were 
present  thought  the  boy’s  ignorance  due  to  my 
poor  teaching,  or  to  his  thick-headedness?  I 
have  nothing  to  fear. 

To  return  to  my  original  point;  then;  we  would 
be  better  understood  in  our  work  if  parents  would 
come  and  see  us  engaged  in  our  regular  studies. 
It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  give  some  thought 
as  to  how  this  may  be  done. 

It  may  be  because  misery  loves  company; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  parents  prefer  to  call 
when  they  are  all  invited  on  the  same  day.  No 
extra  work  need  be  provided,  nor  any  decorating 
done,  nor  need  any  refreshments  be  served,  but 
parents  are  far  more  willing  to  visit  the  school 
if  a  certain  day  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
The  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  appoint  a  Parents’ 
Day. 

It  is  well  to  choose  the  middle  of  the  week  for 
this,  when  scholars  are  most  apt  to  be  in  the  full 
swing  of  work,  and  to  select  some  part  of  the 
month  when  no  special  lines  of  work  are  being 
prepared.  This  is  to  be  a  typical  day,  and  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  engaged  upon  typical  lessons. 

The  day  once  selected;  invitations  should  be 
written  by  the  pupils  themselves  to  be  carried 
home.  Have  each  pupil  take  home  his  first 
attempt.  Don’t  let  him  copy  and  clean  until  he 
has  produced  a  creditable  piece  of  work.  If  he 
can’t  produce  a  creditable  paper  at  the  first  try; 
let  him  take  it  home  in  order  that  his  folks  may 
see  just  what  it  looks  like.  It  is  well  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  schedule  home  also,  as  every  father 
who  comes  at  all  will  want  to  know  when  the 
arithmetic  lesson  may  be  heard.  The  day  and 
program  may  also  be  announced  in  the  local 
paper. 

It  is  well  to  explain  to  the  pupils  the  day  be¬ 
fore  just  what  is  expected  of  them;  and  to  cau¬ 
tion  them  not  to  stop  and  stare  when  visitors 
enter,  or  do  anything  that  is  out  of  the  regular 
order.  It  is  also  well  to  decide  whether  or  not 
pupils  are  to  hand  books  to  visitors.  In  some 
rooms  I  visit;  a  pupil  rises  and  offers  his  book 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  then  sits  with  some 
other  pupil.  If  this  is  done  on  Visiting  Day; 
however,  it  is  easily  seen  that  half  the  class  will 
speedily  be  bookless.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
tell  the  pupils  to  keep  their  books  in  the  re^lar 
way,  and  leave  the  teacher  to  do  any  explaining 
that  may  be  necessary. 

Strive  to  have  everything  as  natural  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  that  day.  Of  course,  entire  naturalness 
will  not  be  possible,  because  the  situation  of 
having  many  strangers  in  the  room  is  unnatural. 
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The  coming  and  going,  too,  however  quietly  it 
is  done,  will  prove  disturbing.  Be  sure  to  have 
Johnnie  and  Susie  read  when  Mrs.  Jones  is  in 
the  room,  and  if  Susie  is  an  exceptionally  poor 
reader,  call  upon  her  twice.  Give  Mrs.  Jones  a 
chance  to  hear  some  of  Johnnie’s  foolish  answers 
in  arithmetic.  Let  her  see  how  Susie’s  map 
work  compares  with  that  of  other  pupils.  Make 
all  the  recitations  oral  when  possible,  and  let 
the  written  work  be  done  at  the  board.  In  this 
way  the  parents  will  be  able  to  see  the  kind  of 
work  that  is  being  done. 

They  will  have  still  other  opportunities  for 
observing  if  a  display  of  written  work  be  made. 
Lay  out  some  recent  compositions,  examination 
papers,  and  spelling  slips,  and  see  that  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name  is  upon  each  one. 

After  the  children  have  gone  home  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  ask  the  parents  who  may  be  in  the  build¬ 
ing;  to  gather  for  a  little  discussion.  It  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  explain  some  of 
her  aims  and  ideals,  and  her  methods  for  attain¬ 
ing  them.  A  short  explanation  of  any  line  of 
work  is  usually  of  interest. 

Finally;  lose  no  opportunity  to  talk  with 
parents  in  private  about  the  children.  Find  out 
just  what  Mrs.  Jones’  estimate  is  of  her  off¬ 
spring’s  ability.  In  what  line  does  she  really 
consider  Johnnie  a  genius?  How  does  she  think 
Susie  could  be  best  assisted?  Get  her  ideas  on 
the  matter. 


Very  often,  after  a  talk  of  this  kind,  the  teacher 
will  see  her  hitherto  troublesome  pupils  in  a  quite 
different  light.  We  had  a  boy  ourselves  once. 
He  was  backward,  and  slow,  and  we  were  tempted 
to  slight  him.  It  was  so  much  easier  to  let  a 
bright  boy  tell  it  right  than  to  wait  while  he  told 
it  wrong.  Finally  we  bestirred  ourselves,  and 
took  some  interest  in  the  boy.  We  lent  him 
books,  and  worked  with  him  till  he  began,  just 
began,  to  show  improvement. 

Then,  one  day,  his  mother  came  to  visit  the 
school.  It  was  on  Visiting  Day.  After  the  rest 
had  gone  she  lingered  to  talk  about  William. 
She  said  his  papa  was  so  thankful  that  William 
had  a  teacher  who  took  some  interest  in  him. 
He  had  never  liked  his  other  school,  but  now  he  was 
getting  on  so  well.  They  were  so  much  obliged. 

Well,  that  woke  us  up  in  earnest.  We  had 
never  supposed  any  one  cared  whether  William 
did  well  or  not.  If  that  was  the  way  his  folks 
felt  about  it,  we  would  give  them  some  grounds 
for  their  gratitude.  And  William  has  not  been 
neglected  since. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  good  which 
may  be  done  by  a  Visiting  Day.  There  are  count¬ 
less  others.  Possibly  it  may  serve  to  arouse 
some  interest  in  you,  just  as  your  interest  may 
be  aroused  in  a  pupil.  It  serves  to  unite  the 
home  and  school,  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  parents,  and  to  promote  helpful 
and  beneficial  co-operation. 


Does  an  Education  Pay? 

By  Thomas  E.  Sanders,  Tennessee. 


N  the  January  Teachers  Magazine  I  em¬ 
phasized  the  point  that  the  teacher  should 
be  representative  of  the  best  product  of 
the  school,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to 
defend  the  school  and  its  value.  I  spoke  of  three 
points  the  teacher  should  present.  1.  That  the 
schools,  especially  the  public  schools,  were  pau¬ 
per  schools,  or  at  least  for  poor  people  only. 
2.  That  the  people  were  not  able  to  support 
'good  schools.  3.  That  the  cost  of  books  and 
equipment  was  exorbitant  on  parents. 

The  teacher  should  believe  in  education.  This 
belief  should  be  deep  seated  so  that  to  question 
ite  value  puts  him  on  his  mettle.  Deep  convic¬ 
tions  produce  earnest  efforts.  To  question  a 
man’s  deepest  belief  brings  fire  to  his  eyes,  a 
flush  to  his  cheek;  and  words  to  his  lips.  He 
stands  more  erect.  He  is  ready  to  defend  the 
faith  that  is  in  him.  If  the  preacher  can  not 
defend  the  Church,  who  can?  If  the  judge  can 
not  champion  justice,  who  can?  If  the  teacher 
can  not  defend  the  worth  of  the  school,  who  can? 
And  yet,  too  often,  these  defenses  are  weak. 
An  upright  consecrated  life,  living  an  example  and 
worthy  product  of  the  Church,  of  justice,  of  the 
school— these  are  the  basis  of  the  best  arguments 
after  all.  But  these  are  passive  arguments.  At 
times  active  arguments  must  also  be  made. 

The  teacher  must  know  the  worth  of  education 
to  the  State  and  to  the  individual.  He  should 
be  able  also,  upon  occasion,  to  demonstrate  this 
worth  in  words  as  well  as  in  his  own  life  and 
actions.  Communities  grow  lethargic  at  times. 


One  prosperous  town  not  long  since  dropped 
its  high  school  grades  in  the  interest  of  a  sleepy 
little  moss-backed  college  near  by.  The  pun¬ 
gent  words  of  some  able  teacher  who  feels  keenly 
the  worth  and  need  of  a  public  high  school  should 
break  this  lethargy.  With  thoroly  competent 
teachers  such  things  would  occur  less  often. 

The  world  oft  stands  with  uncovered  head 
in  awe  of  some  great  character  of  history  who 
looms  head  and  shoulders  above  his  time  and 
nation.  A  single  oak  may  look  a  giant,  but  the 
same  tree  in  the  forest  may  attract  little  atten¬ 
tion.  The  best  modern  thought  and  life  is  not 
seeking  a  leveling  down  process  but  a  leveling 
up  process.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  produce  a 
giant,  but  a  race  of  giants.  The  worth  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  State  needs  no  defense  to  the  think¬ 
ing  man.  The  fool,  the  bigot,  and  the  ignorant 
are  the  only  ones  that  doubt  its  worth.  There 
is  no  hope  for  the  first  or  second,  and  the  third 
needs  but  to  be  taught  to  think.  Tested  from 
any  standpoint  right  education  pays.  The  best 
educated  and  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth 
are  the  most  moral.  With  the  growth  and  en¬ 
lightenment  of  mankind  the  world  grows  better 
year  by  year,  the  pessimist  and  the  croaker  to 
the  contrary  notwithsanding.  To-day  is  the 
best  day  in  the  world’s  history. 

From  a  commercial  point  education  pays  the 
Stete.  The  intelligent  nations  of  the  earth  are 
trading  nations.  The  bulk  of  the  world’s 
trade  is  between  the  half  dozen  nations  of  the 
earth  whose  citizens  show  the  highest  intelli- 
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gence.  There  is  a  close  relation  between  the 
earning  power  of  a  State  and  the  money  the  State 
spends  on  education.  Nations  whose  average 
intelligence  is  greatest  have  the  most  wants. 
The  people  of  these  nations  have  also  the  energy 
to  supply  these  wants.  Ignorant  persons  have 
few  wants  and  are  too  indolent  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  supply  the  same.  Thus  the.  nations  of 
the  highest  average  intelligence  are  the  greatest 
commercial  nations.  They  are  the  nations  whose 
people  have  wants  to  supply  and  the  means  and 
energy  to  supply  these  wants. 

What  is  true  of  nations  is  true  of  States  and 
smaller  comrnunities.  The  money  spent  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  an  index  to  the  earning  power  of  the 
people.  Every  dollar  spent  for  education  by 
the  State  brings  golden  dividends  in  the  increased 
efficiency  and  productiveness  of  her  people. 
Each  dollar  spent  by  the  State  in  right  education 
is  a  dollar  wisely  invested,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  not  only  return  the  dollar  to  the  treasury 
of  the  State  in  due  time,  but  will  yield  more 
than  money  can  buy  in  the  higher,  purer,  nobler 
life  of  the  future.  Compare  the  earning  power 
of  a  State  composed  of  intelligent,  educated 
citizens  with  one  whose  citizens  are  illiterate, 
and  then  ask  if  education  pays.  The  teacher 
must  be  able  to  present  in  convincing  form  the 
argument  for  money  for  schools  and  education. 

The  teacher  must  understand  and  be  able  to 
drive  home  to  parents  and  pupils  the  value  of 
an  education  to  the  individual.  Let  no  one  think 
for  a  moment  that  a  money  value  is  the  chief 
end  of  education.  To  one  who  is  educated,  who 
has  tasted  of  the  higher  life,  whose  horizon  has 
been  broadened,  whose  mind  has  been  awakened 
to  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  nature,  whose  eye 
can  catch  the  beauties  of  the  evening  sunset, 
and  whose  ear  can  catch  the  cadence  of  the 
voices  of  the  night — to  such,  an  education  is 
above  all  money  value.  Granted  that  the  money 
value  of  an  education  is  among  its  least  benefits. 


the  teacher  must  often  plead  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  with  those  who  can  reason  only  in  dollars 
and  cents.  The  almighty  dollar  shuts  all  else 
from  the  vision  of  many  good  and  infiuential 
men.  The  clinking  of  coin  is  the  highest  music 
some  ears  can  appreciate.  The  teacher  must 
talk  with  such  persons  in  terms  that  they  can 
understand.  The  finest  symphony  may  be  lost 
on  the  ear  of  a  Fiji  Islander,  while  the  beating  of 
a  tin  pan  may  hold  him  spellbound.  The  teacher 
must  be  able  to  use  either  the  symphony  or  the 
tin  pan  as  occasion  requires. 

Does  an  education  pay  the  individual?  Let 
us  exclude  all  but  a  money  value.  Does  an  edu¬ 
cation  pay?  Let  us  figure. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  illiterate  man  earns 
not  to  exceed  $300  per  year.  The  man  with  a 
common  school  education  earns  on  an  average 
of  over  $400  a  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  $100 
per  year.  Now,  if  we  estimate  the  earning 
period  of  a  man’s  life  from  the  time  he  is  twenty 
until  he  is  sixty,  a  period  of  forty  years,  what  is 
a  common  school  education  worth  to  him?  Evi¬ 
dently  $4,000.  What  makes  the  difference? 
Eight  years  of  school  of  six  months  each.  Let 
us  count  it  fifty  months  for  good  measure,  and 
what  is  it  worth  per  month  to  the  boy  to  be  in 
school?  Eighty  dollars  a  month  or  four  dollars 
a  day.  Does  it  pay? 

The  graduates  of  our  high  schools,  taking  our 
high  schools  to  include  the  many  schools  whose 
graduates  are  admitted  to  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  without  examination,  earn,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  $600  a  year.  What  then  is  the  difference 
in  the  earning  capacity  of  the  boy  with  a  com¬ 
mon  school  education  and  one  with  a  high  school 
education,  in  life?  The  difference  between  four 
and  eight  thousand  dollars,  or  four  thousand 
dollars.  What  makes  the  difference?  Four  years 
of  school  of  nine  months  each.  Let  us  count  it 
forty  months  for  good  measure.  What  is  it 
worth  to  the  boy  to  be  in  high  school?  Two 

hundred  dollars  a 
month  or  ten  dol¬ 
lars  a  day.  Does 
it  pay? 

The  average 
graduate  of  our 
university  earns 
over  $1,000  a  year. 
The  earning  power 
for  a  lifetime  then 
is  about  $40,000, 
an  increase  over 
the  earning  power 
of  the  high  school 
boy  of  sixteen 
thousand  dollars. 
What  makes  the 
difference?  Forty 
months  of  study. 
What  is  it  worth 
then  to  the  high 
school  boy  to  take 
the  university 
course?  Four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per 
month  or  twenty 
dollars  per  day. 
Does  it  pay? 


A  School  in  the  Tree-Tops! 


Constructive  Work  for  May 


By  Anna  J.  Linehan,  New  York 


Grade  I. 

First  Week. — Give  lesson  on  hemisphere.  Have 
the  children  model  bird’s  nests  from  this  form. 

Or,  if  clay  is  not  used,  have  them  make  a  large 
drawing  of  nest. 

Second  Week. — Have  bird  stories,  either  on 
what  the  children  have  observed  themselves,  or, 
from  some  reading  by  teacher  which  the  children 
will  reproduce.  Then  have  the  children  study 
the  birds  from  pictures.  Encourage  them  to 
find  pictures  of  birds  at  home,  and  a  sheet  of  birds 
could  be  mounted  from  these. 

The  Perry  Pictures  Co.,  and  the  Mumford  Co.; 
of  Chicago,  furnish  a  large  variety  of  birds  in 
color  at  such  small  cost  the  teacher  can  easily 
get  a  collection. 

Third  Week. — Have  the  children  write  some 
little  bird  story  either  original  or  copied  from 
the  blackboard,  perhaps  only  a  couple  of  sen¬ 
tences,  and  the  children  in  the  first  and  second 
grades  may  enjoy  the  following  verses  from  the 
St.  Nicholas  Collection: 

Two  little  birds  once  met  in  a  tree. 

One  said  “I’ll  love  you,  if  you  will  love  me,” 

The  other  agreed  and  they  built  them  a  nest. 

And  began  to  keep  house  with  very  good  zest. 
They  lived  there  all  summer,  and  then  flew  away 
And  where  they  are  now  I  really  can’t  say. 

Then  make  a  cover  with  a  bird’s  nest  for  de¬ 
sign. 

Grade  II. 


I  Third  Week. — Illustrative  work  of  children’s 
games. 


First  Week. — Making  large  drawing  of  bird’s 
house,  either  from  the  object;  from  memory,  or 
original  drawing. 

Second  Week. — Drawing  and  coloring  bird 
from  picture. 


A  design  of  dogwood  appropriate  for  a  cover  of  blotter 
or  other  simple  object  to  be  made  by  pupils.  The  drawings 
should  be  made  from  a  branch  of  the  dogwood,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  tints  to  be  found  in  flower  and  leaves  may  be  reproduced. 

If  in  the  vicinity  where  May  Day  is  celebrated 

by  the  class,  make  pictures 
of  Maypole,  or  the  children’s 
procession. 

Fourth  Week.  —  Making 
drawings  in  color  of  some 
of  the  spring  flowers. 

Grade  III. 

F  irst  W  eek. — Drawingfrom 
branch  of  dogwood  or  any 
early  spring  flower. 

Second  Week. — Have  them 
write  story  of  early  spring 
flower;  and  plan  cover  for 
same. 

Third  Week. — Have  them 
finish  cover  or  plan  blotter 
or  other  simple  articles  to 
be  decorated  with  dogwood 
design. 

Fourth  ■  Week. — Have  the 
class  plan  and  model  tile  to 
be  decorated  with  flower  de¬ 


sign. 


Grade  IV. 


A  few  simple  drawings  of  birds  are  here  given  that  may  suggest  blackboard 
drawings  for  the  children  in  the  lower  grades.  The  class  could  either  cut  them  or 
draw  in  wax  without  any  detail. 


Have  the  class  plan  and 
draw  letter  receiver. 
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Have  the  decorations  made  according  to 
pupils’  taste,  which  of  course  has  to  be  directed. 

Then  have  the  cutting  and  finishing  neatly 
done. 

Grade  V. 

Have  the  class  plan  program  or  exhibit  covers 
of  simple  views  or  objects  appropriate  for  the 
occasion. 

Grade  VI. 

Large  drawings  of  early  spring  flowers;  have 
ink  work,  simple  gradations  of  black  and  white. 
Or;  drawings  in  charcoal  or  crayon. 


A  few  simple  examples  are  given. 

In  the  lower  grades  it  is  the  general  shape  and 
action  that  one  wants  to  emphasize.  With  some 
children  this  result  is  best  produced  in  clay,  with 
others,  paper  cutting,  and  again  with  brush 
work  or  crayon. 

The  little  ones  get  valuable  lessons  in  object¬ 
drawing  when  the  children  can  draw  from  toys 
in  connection  with  their  illustrative  work. 

The  toy  bears,  so  popular  with  the  children 
just  now,  make  good  subjects  for  pose  drawings; 
in  the  story  of  The  Three  Bears,  and  the  children 
are  very  happy  in  their  work. 


Have  them  copy  a  picture,  taking  a  part;  each 
selecting  what  he  wishes,  perhaps  two  or  three 
trees,  or  a  boat,  either  with  a  simple  background. 

If  the  plain  block  letters  have  been  studied 
in  the  lower  grades,  letters  of  more  decorative 
design  should  be  taken  up,  •  having  them  learn 
how  these  may  form  the  design  for  the  page. 


Letter  Holder. 

To  make  the  letter  holder  it  will  require  a  sheet  of 
cardboard  or  heavy  paper  nine  by  twelve  inches.  If  the 
cardboard  is  to  be  covered  with  tinted  or  water-color 
paper,  the  latter  will  need  to 
be  cut  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  larger  than  the  dimen¬ 
sions  given. 

Having  drawn  the  plan  and 
cut  it  out,  fold  on  lines  A 
and  B.  Fold  the  flaps  on 
the  lower  part,  and  insert  at 
openings  C.  These  should  be 
folded  flat  and  pasted  on  the 
reverse  side.  Three  sugges¬ 
tions  are  given  for  designs  for  the  top,  and  the  pupils 
will  easily  invent  others  in  order  to  have  the  work  of 
each  pupil.  The  design  for  the  pocket  may  consist  of  a 
line  in  color  just  inside  the  outer  edge  or  simple  design 
around  the  center  as  each  one  chooses.  To  expedite 
matters  the  pupils  could  take  narrow  strips  of  paper  the 
length  of  the  holder,  double  the  paper,  and  cut  the  edge 
until  a  satisfactory  design  had  been  procured.  Then 
this  could  be  traced  on  the  original  plan. 
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Dutch  Dolls. 

The  costume  for  the  little  Dutch  dolls  have  been 
planned  for  one  about  five  inches  in  height. 

In  the  diagram  for  the  boy’s  suit,  number  one  is  the 
trousers,  which  may  be  made  from  one  piece,  the  ends 
joined  to  the  center,  gathered  into  a  wide  band. 

Number  two  is  the  jacket,  one  side  fastening  over  the 
■other.  The  sleeve  pattern  is  the  same  as  that  for  the 
girl,  adding  about  haK  an  inch  to  the  length. 


Number  three  is  the  pattern  for  the  cap,  the  circular 
piece  having  the  straight  piece  joined  to  it. 

In  the  diagram  for  the  girl’s  outfit,  number  one  is  for 
the  neckerchief,  to  be  made  of  soft  white  material  to  be 
folded  around  the  shoulders;  number  two  is  the  bodice 
which  is  to  be  cut  double,  the  shoulder  seams  joined; 
then  the  sleeves,  number  three,  made  and  fastened  to 
the  waist.  Number  four  is  the  pattern  for  the  cap,  and 
the  edge  measuring  two  and  one-half  inches  should  be 
doubled  and  joined.  This  fits  firmly  on  the  head. 
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The  skirt  should  be  made  of  a  straight  piece  of  goods 
measuring  eight  inches  long  by  one  and  three-quarters 
inches  wide. 

The  apron  is  also  cut  from  a  straight  piece  measuring 
two  and  one-half  inches  by  one  and  five-eighth  inches. 

The  wooden  shoes  are  worn  by  girls  and  boys,  and  are 
cut  from  a  solid  piece  of  wood.  The  white  cap  covering 
the  head  from  the  eye-brows  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
from  ear  to  ear,  curving  out  in  rounded  wings  on  each 
side  of  the  cheeks,  is  worn  by  girls  and  women  alike.  In 
fact  there  is  no  apparent  difference  in  the  costume  of 


young  and  old,  except  that  the  little  girls  wear  much 
gayer  colors  than  those  worn  by  mothers  and  older  sis¬ 
ters.  Young  and  old  seem  possessed  of  narrow  chests 
and  very  large  hips.  All  wear  very  full  skirts,  frequently 
of  black  or  dark-striped  material,  under  which  are 
worn  innumerable  petticoats.  The  dark  apron  has  a 
bright-colored  band  at  the  top.  Rows  of  dark  red  coral 
beads,  fastened  by  lar^e  silver  clasps  are  worn  around 
the  neck  in  place  of  a  collar. 

When  a  strong  breeze  is  blowing  a  group  of  little  girls 
in  their  gay,  full  skirts  and  white  flapping  caps,  would 
remind  one  of  a  group  of  butterflies. 


Nature  Stories  for  Spring 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint. 


The  Story  of  the  Peas. 

I  lived  in  a  long  green  pod. 

There  were  four  peas  just  like  me  in  this 
pod. 

The  pod  is  green. 

We  thought  the  whole  world  was  green. 

We  grew  larger  and  larger,  and  our  green 
home  grew  too. 

One  of  my  sisters  said:  “Must  we  stay 
here  always  ” 

“I  should  like  to  see  what  is  outside.” 

We  stayed  in  the  pod  a  Jong  time. 

After  a  while  the  pod  turned  yellow. 

Then  we  thought  the  whole  world  was 
yellow. 

One  day  a  little  boy  came  along. 

He  pulled  us  off  the  vine  and  put  us  in 
his  pocket. 

We  wondered  what  he  would  do  with  us. 

The  smallest  pea  said,  “Now  we  shall  see 
the  world.” 

The  little  boy  had  a  pea-shooter. 

He  put  one  of  the  peas  in  the  shooter. 

“Good-bye,”  said  my  sister,  “I  am  going.” 

Out  she  went  far  into  the  meadow. 

My  next  two  sisters  fell  out  of  the  little 
boy’s  pocket  on  the  ground. 

They  rolled  under  a  stone. 

Then  the  boy  shot  my  last  sister  and  me 
out  into  the  world. 

We  saw  green  trees  and  flowers  and  birds. 

I  fell  under  a  board,  high  up  by  an  attic 
window. 

In  the  attic  a  poor  woman  lived. 

She  washed  for  people. 

She  cleaned  floors  and  worked  very  hard. 

She  had  a  little  sick  girl. 

One  day  I  began  to  grow  in  the  dirt  under 
the  edge  of  the  board. 

The  little  girl  saw  me. 


“Oh,  mother,”  she  said,  “see  what  is 
here.” 

Her  mother  looked  and  said,  “It  is  a  pea 
vine.” 

The  mother  tied  a  string  for  me  to  run  on. 
The  little  girl  watched  me  day  after  day. 
In  a  little  while  she  began  to  get  well. 

The  Bean. 

I  am  a  little  white  bean. 

I  have  been  soaked  in  water. 

I  have  a  thin  skin  on  the  outside. 

If  you  rub  it,  it  will  come  off. 

My  skin  is  called  coats. 

I  can  be  broken  into  two  pieces. 

Down  in  one  end  is  a  tiny  baby  plant. 

It  has  two  parts. 

My  baby  plant  has  a  root  and  two  leaves. 
Its  leaves  are  folded  like  a  baby’s  hands. 
I  hold  the  baby  plant’s  food. 

Your  baby  gets  food  out  of  a  bottle. 

The  baby  plant  sucks  up  the  food  in  me. 
You  eat  the  beans  when  they  are  cooked. 
So  I  make  good  food  for  the  baby  plant. 
I  am  first  put  in  the  ground. 

Then  the  rain  comes  and  makes  me  soft. 
Then  the  baby  plant  can  suck  up  the  food. 

A  root  will  grow  from  the  baby  plant. 

It  will  grow  in  the  black  earth, 
jt  will  now  get  the  food  for  the  baby  plant. 
It  has  little  mouths  to  suck  it  up  with. 
The  root  has  many  little  threads. 

The  little  threads  take  up  the  food  and 
water  for  the  baby  plant. 

Then  leaves  will  grow. 

The  leaves  will  be  heart-shaped. 

After  a  while  there  will  be  a  blossom. 

The  blossom  will  be  red. 

After  the  blossom  a  long  pod  will  grow. 
The  pod  will  be  full  of  beans. 


A  May  Party  in  a  New  York  City  School 

By  Rose  R.  Archer,  New  York. 


T'""'  HE  coming  of  spring  in  Grand  Street  is 
heralded  only  by  the  blossoming  of  arti¬ 
ficial  fiowers  on  the  hats  in  the  shop  win- 
^  dows.  The  only  bird  songs  to  be  heard 
are  the  occasional  screechings  of  a  parrot,  whose 
cage,  hanging  on  some  fire-escape,  is  concealed 
by  the  family  wash.  Until  recently  there  has 
been  no  park  within  walking  distance  of  the 
school,  so  we  have  coaxed  Mother  Nature  into 
the  class-room,  and  have  had  our  “May  Party” 
there.  For  the  benefit  of  other  children  living 
in  similar  neighborhoods  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  our  parties  is  given. 

During  the  month  of  April;  as  the  teacher 
passed  thru  Central  Park  on  her  way  to  school, 
she  collected  such  twigs  and  branches  as  were 
blown  off  the  trees  during  stormy  days.  These 
were  saved  until  the  first  week  in  May.  Then, 
like  “Aaron’s  rod”  of  old,  they  burst  into  bud 
and  blossom  under  the  skilful  manipulations  of 
the  wee  folks  of  the  kindergarten.  Nile  green 
tissue-paper  cut  in  squares  (li  by  li  inches)  was 
used  to  make  the  leaves.  Each  paper  was  pinched 
and  crumpled  before  being  pasted  to  the  twigs,  with 
a  dab  of  photograph  paste.  Pink  tissue-paper  the 
same  size  (but  with  rounded  corners)  was  used 
for  the  “blossoms.”  The  teacher  supervised  the 
pasting,  directing  the  children  as  to  the  number 
of  leaves  .and  blossoms  to  be  placed  on  each  twig. 
Each  child  should  be  given  a  damp  sponge  and 
a  little  square  muslin  towel  to  keep  the  fingers 
from  becoming  sticky. 


The  branches  were  arranged  in  artistic  masses; 
being  held  together  by  strong  cord,  so  that  they 
would  not  slip  or  separate,  and  fastened  to  the 
walls  of  the  class-room.  In  each  group  of  branches 
a  bird’s  nest  was  placed.  The  six  pairs  of  lovely 
little  Japanese  birds  (with  real  feather  plumage 
and  legs  and  feet  made  of  silk-covered  wire, 
which  had  been  given  to  the  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren  at  Eastertime,  were  utilized  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  The  two  birds  with  red  and  brown 
plumage  were  used  to  represent  the  ‘‘robins.” 
Mrs.  Robin  was  placed  in  a  real  robin’s  nest,  on 
four  tiny  blue  candy  Easter  eggs.  Mr.  Robin 
with  his  mouth  as  widely  open  as  his  wooden 
beak  would  permit,  was  perched  on  an  overhang¬ 
ing  twig  as  if  “singing.”  The  orange  and  black 
Japanese  birds  were  similarly  placed  in  the 
oriole’s  nest,  the  brown  birds  in  the  sparrow’s 
nest,  etc. 

A  number  of  pictures  of  baby  birds  being  fed 
by  the  parents  were  mounted  by  the  teacher  on 
green  cartridge  paper  and  placed  in  the  panels 
of  the  doors  to  illustrate  further  the  story  of 
bird  life. 

The^  little  trees  used  in  the  window  sill  “sand 
scene”  of  the  barnyard  (see  illustration);  were 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  branches  de¬ 
scribed.  The  color  of  the  grass  in  the  picture 
used  for  a  background  was  the  same  shade  as 
the  green  tissue-paper  used  to  represent  the  grass 
which  covered  the  sand.  Two  inches  in  front 
of  the  background  picture  a  little  stone  fence  was 


May  Barnyard  Scene  in  a  School  Window. 

[The  barn,  clay  posts  for  the  fence,  and  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  trees  were  made  by  the  children  themselves  I 
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placed.  It  was  made  by  the  children;  who  pressed 
sniall  pebbles,  the  kind  used  in  asphalting,  into 
bricks  of  moist  clay.  The  children  made  the 
bricks  according  to  measurement,  five  inches 
long,  one  inch  thick,  and  three  inches  high.  The 
stones  were  pressed  into  this  brick  on  both  sides 
and  the  top.  The  bricks  were  then  brought  to 
the  teacher,  who  pressed  the  different  sections 
together  in  the  window  sill,  to  make  a  continuous 
wall  across  the  back  of  the  scene.  A  toy  cow 
was  placed  between  the  background  picture  and 
the  stone  wall,  to  appear  as  if  she  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  distant  meadow  and  was  looking 
over  into  the  barnyard  at  the  other  animals. 

The  barn  was  made  by  the  teacher  out  of  two 
hat  boxes,  using  one  for  the  lower  part  and  half 
of  another  (cut  diagonally)  for  the  -‘pointed 
roof”  for  the  loft.  Inside,  in  the  lower  portion, 
w-ere  three  stalls  for  the  two  horses  and  the  cow. 
A  feed  box  was  fastened  to  the  wall  in  each  stall. 
Miniature  garden  tools,  harnesses,  blankets,  and 
pails  hung  on  nails  on  the  walls.  A  toy  ladder 
connected  the  lower  part  with  the  upper  by 
means  of  a  trap-door  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  loft. 

The  loft  was  filled  with  bales  of  hay,  grown, 
cut,  and  dried  in  the  kindergarten  room.  Real 
feed  for  cow,  sheep,  and  chickens  was  kept  here 
also,  and  was  consumed  frequently  by  real  mice. 

Wooden  slats  to  cover  the  outside  of  the  barn 
were  glued  on  by  the  teacher,  and  when  the 
glue  was  thoroly  dry  the  children 
’  y  stained  them,  using  red  water-color 
paint.  At  the  rear  was  a  window  with 
shutters  which  really  closed  and  opened. 
The  pig  was  so  careless  about  his  “per¬ 
sonal  appearance”  that  the  other  ani¬ 
mals  would  not  allow  him  to  patronize 
the  barn  at  night,  so  his  own  little 
house  appears  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  yard,  under  the  apple  trees. 

In  front  of  the  piggie’s  house  there 
is  a  little  duck  pond,  a  circular  mir¬ 
ror  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  on 
which  some  white  china  ducks  swim. 
It  is  bordered  with  rushes  made  of 
spears  of  green  tissue-paper,  and 
plants  of  the  same  material  covered 
with  tiny  scraps  of  pink  crepe  paper, 
for  flowers.  These  things  do  not  show 
in  the  illustration  on  account  of  re¬ 
flected  light  on  the  mirror  when  the 
photograph  was  taken.  Some  of  the 
other  barnyard  animals  do  not  show 
either,  but  it  is  only  just  to  add  that 
they  were  all  present  and  stood  “very 
still”  while  the  picture  was  being 
taken. 

The  blackboard  drawings  seen  in  the 
illustration  represent  the  city  and  the 
country  respectively.  The  city  picture 
is  a  reproduction  of  Grand  and  Ludlow 
Streets,  exactly  as  they  appear  from 
Z  the  south  windows  of  the  kindergarten 
Diagram  I  room.  The  people  and  objects  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  children.  Each  child  can 
point  out  his  or  her  picture  when  requested,  for 
each  one  is  sketched  with  a  truthfulness  of  detail 
much  appreciated.  The  country  picture  represents 
the  kind  of  a  May  party  which  our  children  would 


O 

\ 


like  to  have,  if  we  could  all  go  to  the  real  country. 
The  color  scheme  of  this  picture  harmonized 
beautifully  with  the  class-room  decorations. 
There  were  blossoming  apple  trees  and  rose- 
trimmed  white 
dresses  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  teach¬ 
ers,  with  delicate 
soft  greens  of 
grass  and  foliage 
for  the  back¬ 
ground.  Above 
the  blackboards 
was  a  border  of 
mounted  Perry 
pictures.  The 
birds  were  chosen 
for  the  beauty 


Diagram  II 


of  their  plumage,  which  harmonized  with  the 
decorations. 

The  border  of  robin  pictures  on  the  west  side 
of  the  class-room  and  another  of  bluebirds  on 
the  north  side,  were  made  by  the  children  under 
the  teacher’s  direction.  The  “Perry  Pictures” 
of  the  robin  and  the  bluebird,  were  used  as 
sample  outlines  from  which  robin  and  bluebird 
pictures  were  traced,  cut  out  “on  line”  by  the 
teacher,  and  painted  by  the  children.  They  were 
mounted  on  backgrounds  painted  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  follows:  White  water-color  paper  was 
covered  with  a  blue  wash,  leaving  some  places 
white  to  represent  white  clouds,  and  a  branch  of 
apple  blossoms,  “impressionist  style,”  was  painted 
from  one  corner  of  the  paper  to  the  corner  diag¬ 
onally  opposite.  The  birds  were  pasted  on  these 
branches. 

Under  the  teacher’s  direction  the  children 
fringed  Nile  green  tissue-paper  to  make  the  pretty 
wreaths  which  they  wore  at  the  party.  (See  Dia¬ 
gram  I  for  foundation.)  The  teacher  fastened  the 
wreaths  together  and  trimmed  each  with  five  pink 
paper  roses,  spaced  apart  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  (See  Diagram  II.)  The  children  made 
twelve  Nile  green  tissue-paper  chains  (each  link 
measuring  7  by  inches)  which  were  festooned 
across  the  room  from  the  side  walls  to  the  center 
chandelier,  from  which  a  “shower  bouquet”  of 
pink  roses  was  suspended. 

The  “queen”  of  the  May  Party  was  chosen  by 
vote.  The  one  who  was  chosen  remained  after 
school  on  the  Friday  before  the  party  in  order  to 
have  the  white  tarlatan  dress  (mentioned  in 
previous  parties)  fitted  to  her  and  trimmed  with 
roses. 


Paper  Roses. 

A  sheet  of  pink  tissue-paper  is  opened  and 
folded  in  half  lengthwise  on  the  longest  side 
of  the  paper.  Then  into  thirds,  lengthwise. 
Divide  the  strip  thus  formed  (measuring  30  by  3^ 
inches)  into  six  equal  parts,  the  new  folds  being 
at  right  angles  to  the  previous  folds.  This  gives 
a  compact  mass  of  paper  (thirty-six  sheets  in 
thickness)  each  measuring  5  by  3^  inches.  From 
the  “rose  petal”  design  (Diagram  II);  cut 
out  a  sample  pattern  and  use  it  as  a  guide 
to  trace  the  same  outline  on  the  top  sheet  of  the 
folded  tissue-paper. 

Use  a  pair  of  sharp  shears  and  it  will  be  possible 
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to  cut  thru  all  the  thirtv-six  sheets  of  paper  at 
the  same  time  in  following  the  outline  of  the 
design  drawn  or  traced  on  the  top  paper.  It 
takes  ten  of  these  sets  of  rose  petal  papers  for  one 
rose,  which  is  made  thus: 

Press  a  rose-petal  paper  over  the  pointed  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  as  one  would  smooth  down  the 
finger  of  a  glove.  On  the  spot  covering  the  tip 
of  the  finger,  put  a  bit  of  photo^aph  paste.  Then 
add  a  second  pap^r,  treat  each  in  the  same  manner 
till  all  the  ten  papers  are  used.  The  last  paper 
is  not  treated  with  paste.  A  wet  sponge  and  dry 
cloth  must  be  used  constantly,  to  insure  the 
daintiness  and  freshness  of  the  roses. 

Nile  green  paper  bows  (made  as  one  would 
fashion  ribbon  bows,  only  using  paste  instead  of 
needle  and  thread),  are  made  with  four  or  five 
loops  and  two  pointed  ends  from  one  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  inch  strips  of  tissue-paper,  each  thirty  inches 
long.  These  bows  are  fastened  to  the  back  of 
the  roses  with  photograph  paste.  The  roses  may 
be  made  by  girls  in  the  upper  classes. 

Rose  Garlands. 

For  each  garland  use  two  inch  wide  strips 
of  Nile  green  tissue-paper  each  thirty  inches 
long.  Place  these  two  strips  together,  one  over 
the  other.  Twist  the  paper  into  a  rope,  holding 
one  end,  still,  in  the  left  hand,  and  twisting  the 
paper  with  the  right.  When  twisted  sufficiently 
the  rope  will  measure  twenty-six  inches.  Use 
four  roses  (decorated  with  bow-knots)  for  each 
garland.  Place  a  rose  at  each  end  of  the  “rope,” 
and  the  other  two  roses  at  equal  distances  from 
these.  Fasten  with  photograph  paste. 

The  May  Pole. 

The  May  pole  consisted  of  a  light-weight 
wooden  pole  (measuring  seven  feet  three  inches 
in  length,  and  one  inch  in  diameter).  A  socket 
or  hollow  was  bored  in  the  top  of  the 
pole  two  and  one-quarter  inches  deep 
and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

A  small  “go-cart”  wheel  (metal) 
measuring  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
was  used  for  the  “revolving  top”  of 
the  pole. 

A  cylindrical  axle,  measuring  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  for  the 
upper  five  inches,  and  one-half  of  an 
inch  for  the  lower  two  inches,  was  run 
up  thru  the  center  of  the  wheel  at  the 
point  where  the  narrow  and  the  wide 
portion  of  the  axle  met.  A  wooden 
ring  (one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness)  was  glued  securely  to  prevent 
the  wheel  from  slipping  down  the 
axle. 

The  two  inches  of  the  axle  below 
this  ring  revolve  in  the  socket  of  the 
pole  when  the  top  is  in  place.  A 
wooden  hoop  twenty-eight  inches  in 
diameter  was  used  to  make  the  lower 

Sart  of  the  “revolving  top”  of  the 
[ay  pole. 

This  hoop  and  the  wheel  were 
wound  with  one-inch  wide  strips  of 
Nile  green  tissue-paper  to  conceal  the 
wood  and  the  metal.  The  ends  of  the 


tissue-paper  strips  were  fastened  with  paste. 

Three  yards  of  Nile  green  unglazed  cambric 
and  three  yards  of  white,  were  divided  lengthwise 
into  seven  equal  strips  each.  Six  of  each  color 
were  used  for  the  “streamers”  and  the  other  two 
strips  were  wound  around  the  pole  to  conceal  the 
wood.  The  ends  of  these  two  strips  were  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  pole  with  photograph  paste. 

In  fastening  the  streamers  to  the  pole,  care  was 
taken  to  have  the  spacing  perfect.  Small  safety 
pins  were  used  in  fastening. 

Twenty-six  inches  below  the  rim  of  the  go-cart 
wheel  the  hoop  was  attached,  one  person  holding 
the  pole  and  another  arranging  and  fastening 
the  streamers  in  place,  by  wiring  each  to  the  hoop. 

The  garlands  of  roses  are  added  last,  each  gar¬ 
land  resting  on  top  of  a  streamer  (see  page  524) 
from  the  rim  of  the  wheel  to  the  hoop.  The  ends 
of  each  garland  are  wired  to  the  framework  of 
the  “revolving  top,”  and  the  “rope”  of  the  gar¬ 
land  is  held  close  to  the  streamer  by  means  of 
tiny  safety  pins  concealed  under  the  petals  of 
the  roses. 

By  having  a  May  pole  with  a  “revolving  top,” 
there  is  no  confusion  or  danger  of  the  children’s 
being  wound  up  in  the  streamers.  The  children 
can  turn  easily,  and  dance  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  at  a  given  signal  from  the  piano,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  dizziness. 

May  Pole  Souvenirs. 

The  Friday  before  the  party  ten  girls  from  the 
highest  class  made  fifty  little  “May  poles.” 
They  used  for  each  a  stick  of  candy  (eight  inches 
in  length)  covered  with  paraffin  paper,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  tissue-paper  streamers,  each  one-half  inch 
wide  and  twelve  inches  long  (six  of  green,  six  of 
white,  and  six  of  pink)  decorated  it.  The  stream¬ 
ers  were  fastened  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the 
pole,  with  white  thread. 


The  Sarmiento  School  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  visit  of  Secretary  Root,  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  “the  Paris 
of  America.”  Senorita  Brnestina  Lopez  is  the  principal  of  the  school. 


Hints  and  Helps 


Plans,  Methods,  Devices,  and  Suggestions  from  the  Workshops  of  Many  Teachers 

every  educational  p^rT^ical  ^n  °he^couufry!**”TEAcH^”MAGAz*m^  wifi  conHn^  popular  with  that  it  has  been  copied  by  nearly 

Editor  would  like  nothing  better  than  that  he  might  be^ble^o  visit  the^lchnnVrnnm?  Pesr,  to  oe  had  for  this  department.  The 

read  this  Magazine.  What  an  abundance  of  yood  things  he  would  find  ho  w  ^  the  hundred  thousand  teachers  who  will 

aid  each  other  by  WTiting  out  the  devices  and  plans  and  thonlhr«  rhof  cannot  be.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  the  teachers 

the  .tore  o<  .our’ixperie^e.,  A  good"roL‘\Vlrse*reV^l‘; 


A  Request — Who  Will  Help  ? 

Will  the  readers  of  the  Teachers  Magazine 
please  give  suggestions  as  to  how  best  to  arrange 
a  program  to  accommodate  five  grades  in  a 
crowded  rural  school?  With  all  my  efforts  it 
seems  I  cannot  do  justice  to  them  all.  The  study 
period  of  at  least  one  grade  seems  so  long  that 
interest  wanes  before  recitation  time. 

Perhaps  others  have  had  a  similar  experience 
and  could  give  valuable  advice. 

North  Dakota.  H.  A.  J. 


Literature  in  a  Country  School. 

I  am  teaching  a  country  school  of  six  grades. 
Any  one  who  has  taught  a  country  school  knows 
that  there  is  not  much  time  for  ‘‘extras.” 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  do  special  work  in 
literature,  aside  from  what  we  do  in  connection 
with  the  reading  lesson. 

On  Thursday,  in  connection  with  the  morning 
exercises,  some  member  of  the  seventh  or  the 
eighth  grade  reads  a  carefully  prepared  sketch 
of  a  noted  author.  The  other  pupils  give  quota¬ 
tions  from  his  writings. 

The  story,  as  we  call  it,  of  the  author  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  small  pictures  tied  with  red  ribbon 
and  hung  upon  the  wall. 

This  method,  aside  from  its  value  in  a  literary 
way,  teaches  those  in  the  lower  grades  to  use 
reference  books. 

I  notice  that  they  do  not  learn  the  first  quota- 
•  tion  they  find  unless  they  like  it,  but  search  until 
they  find  something  that  seems  to  please  them. 
They  often  learn  whole  poems. 

A  Busy  Work  Device. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  one  of  my  busy  work 
devices. 

I  provide  each  pupil  with  white  cardboard 
and  a  leaf. 

They  first  draw  an  outline  of  the  leaf,  putting 
in  the  principal  veins.  Then  with  a  pin  they 
prick  the  outline.  The  card  is  then  used  as  a 
sewing  card.  They  prick  and  sew  their  names 
on  the  cards,  which  are  then  placed  on  the  wall. 

As  they  know  their  work  will  be  on  exhibition 
they  are  very  careful  to  do  neat  work. 
Pennsylvania.  Mary  B,  McGranahan. 


Two  Devices  as  Reminders. 

Merits  in  Spelling. 

This  little  device  is  not  original,  but  I  have 
found  it  so  good  that  I  want  to  tell  others  of  it. 

Upon  the  board  I  have  placed  the  name  of 
each  child  who  is  enrolled.  When  a  child  has 
received  ten  hundreds  in  spelling,  I  place  opposite 
his  name  a  golden  star,  a  star  colored  with  yellow 


chalk.  It  excites  quite  a  rivalry,  as  each  child 
is  desirous  of  having  the  most  golden  stars  when 
the  term  is  over. 

Pictures  for  the  School. 

I  have  always  thought  how  much  a  teacher 
could  do  to  improve  the  minds  of  her  pupils  by 
placing  good  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  school¬ 
room.  A  few  pictures  of  the  best  kind  are  a 
great  deal  more  imposing  and  instructive  than  a 
great  many  pictures  that  are  of  no  value. 

I  have  made  it  a  rule  which  I  never  encroach 
upon,  never  to  hang  an  unframed  picture.  This 
may  seem  a  very  expensive  rule,  but  let  me  ex¬ 
plain:  I  started  with  a  very  few  pictures,  only 
two  or  three,  but  from  time  to  time  I  would  buy 
one  and  have  it  mounted  in  a  neat  frame,  which 
rarely  costs  more  than  twenty-five  cents.  In  a 
short  time  one’s  stock  of  pictures  will  make  a 
very  good  showing. 

Every  teacher  knows  what  pictures  appeal  to 
her  pupils. 

Indiana.  Nettie  E.  Pleasants. 


In  a  Shadow. 

Inveterate  Tea  Drinker  Feared  Paralysis. 

Steady  use  of  either  tea  or  coffee  often  pro¬ 
duces  alarming  symptoms  as  the  poison  (caf¬ 
feine)  contained  in  these  beverages  acts  with 
more  potency  in  some  persons  than  in  others. 

“I  was  never  a  coffee  drinker,”  writes  an  Ill. 
woman;  ‘‘but  a  tea  drinker.  I  was  very  nervous, 
had  frequent  spells  of  sick  headache  and  heart 
trouble,  and  was  subject  at  times  to  severe  at¬ 
tacks  of  bilious  colic. 

‘‘No  end  of  sleepless  nights — would  have  spells 
at  night  when  my  right  side  would  get  numb  and 
tingle  like  a  thousand  needles  were  pricking  my 
flesh.  At  times  I  could  hardly  put  my  tongue 
out  of  my  mouth  and  my  right  eye  and  ear  were 
affected. 

“The  doctors  told  me  I  was  liable  to  become 
paralyzed  at  any  time,  so  I  was  in  constant  dread. 
I  took  medicine  of  various  doctors  and  no  end  of 
patent  medicine — all  to  no  good. 

“The  doctors  told  me  to  quit  using  tea,  but  I 
thought  I  could  not  live  without  it — that  it  was 
my  only  stay,  I  had  been  a  tea  drinker  for  twenty- 
five  years;  was  under  the  doctor’s  care  for  fifteen. 

“About  six  months  ago,  I  finally  quit  tea  and 
commenced  to  drink  Postum. 

“I  have  never  had  one  spell  of  sick-headache 
since  and  only  one  light  attack  of  bilious  colic. 
Have  quit  having  those  numb  spells  at  night; 
sleep  well,  and  my  heart  is  getting  stronger  all 
the  time.  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road 
to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  Reason.” 
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What  One  Successful  Teacher  Does. 

I  always  have  several  entertainments  during 
the  school  year,  as  I  consider  speaking  before 
an  audience  a  very  necessary  part  of  a  child’s 
education,  I  teach  the  first  four  grades,  and 
always  plan  ahead  so  that  the  songs,  memory 
gems,  etc.,  that  I  use  the  preceding  month  are 
such  as  may  be  utilized  for  my  entertainment. 
It  is  perhaps  easier  for  the  lower  grade  teachers 
to  do  this,  as  they  give  more  work  of  the  kind. 

The  children  enjoy  helping  all  they  can,  and 
they  can  prepare  very  neat  invitations.  For 
the  autumn  entertainment  they  trace  maple 
leaves  and  cut  them  out,  and  write  the  invitations 
neatly  upon  them. 

For  Thanksgiving  they  make  the  turkey  book¬ 
lets,  tying  two  cut-out  turkeys  together  with 
red  ribbon.  They  color  the  first  one  and  write 
the  invitations  on  the  second. 

For  Washington’s  Birthday  cardboard  hatchets 
tied  with  red,  white,  and  blue  baby-ribbon,  are 
pretty.  For  Arbor  and  bird  day  a  cut-out  bird; 
with  the  invitation  written  neatly  upon  it,  pleases 
both  pupils  and  parents. 

You  will  find  that  pupils  will  be  delighted  to 
do  this  work,  and  it  is  profitable  busy  work. 
The  cutting,  writing,  and  tying  must  be  carefully 
done,  for  no  child  would  wish  to  give  a  soiled  or 
imperfect  invitation. 

Every  Friday  afternoon  I  put  a  word  on  the 
blackboard  and  ask  the  pupils  to  be  able  to  tell 
by  Monday  morning  all  they  can  find  out  about 
it.  They  always  seem  greatly  interested,  and 
each  one  tries  to  get  the  most  information. 
Some  of  the  words  I  have  used  are:  Llama, 
Great  Wall  of  China;  peanuts,  and  oysters.  It 
was  quite  a  surprise  to  some  to  learn  that  oysters 
grew  inside  a  shell;  and  that  peanuts  did  not  grow 
on  trees.  I  find  that  my  pupils  are  generally 
all  in  their  seats  on  Monday  mornings,  for  each 
one  is  anxious  to  tell  what  he  has  found  out. 

Here  is  a  device  I  have  used  for  several  years 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  find  it  very  successful 
in  diminishing  my  tardy  list.  When  a  pupil 
comes  m  after  the  last  bell  has  rung,  the  pupils 
in  their  seats  recite  in  unison  the  old  nursery 
rhyme : 

A  dillar,  a  dollar, 

A  ten  o’clock  scholar, 

What  makes  you  come  so  soon, 

You  used  to  come  at  ten  o’clock, 

And  now  you  come  at  noon. 

My  little  people  are  generally  on  time,  for 
they  do  not  like  to  be  -‘dillar-dollared”  as  they 
call  it. 

I  had  been  having  considerable  trouble  with 
rusty  pens  and  decided  that  what  we  needed  was 
pen-wipers.  So  Thursday  night  I  told  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  bring  to  school  in  the  morning  pieces  of 
flhnnel  or  any  woolen  goods.  As  a  result,  the 
next  morning  I  had  enough  material  to  make 
pen-wipers  for  several  schools  the  size  of  mine. 

I  iDrought  a  package  of  needles  and  some  bright 
colored  twist.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  first 
p’ade  traced  and  cut  out  a  number  of  cardboard 
hearts.  After  recess  each  child  was  given  one 


of  these  hearts,  three  pieces  of  cloth;  scissors; 
needle,  and  thread. 

They  cut  three  hearts  'from  the  cloth  and  over¬ 
cast  the  edges  with  the  twist,  then  fastened  the 
pieces  together  at  the  top,  leaving  a  long  string 
of  the  twist  with  which  to  tie  them  to  the  desks. 

Some  of  the  children  did  very  nice  work  in¬ 
deed.  I  was  especially  surprised  at  the  boys, 
who  did  very  much  better  than  I  had  expected. 

I  always  keep  the  pasteboard  backs  of  tablets 
and  find  them  useful  in  many  ways.  I  mount 
cuttings,  drawings,  and  pressed  flowers  and 
leaves  upon  them.  Of  course  mounting  board 
is  nicer  for  these  purposes,  but  when  there  are  so 
many  things  to  buy  for  our  school  work  it  is  well 
to  make  use  of  what  we  have,  and  spend  our 
money  for  the  really  necessary  things. 

I  often  find  poems  that  I  wish  to  keep,  in 
magazines  and  papers.  I  cut  the  poem  or  arti¬ 
cle  out  and  paste  it  upon  a  tablet  back.  If  I 
wish  to  give  the  poem  to  a  child  to  learn  for  a 
recitation,  it  is  not  liable  to  get  lost,  as  a  slip  of 
paper  might. 

I  have  a  number  of  these  poems  on  pasteboard 
and  have  them  assorted  in  strong  manila  en¬ 
velopes,  one  envelope  containing  recitations  for 
Thanksgiving,  one  for  Christmas,  etc.  This  is 
a  great  help  to  me  when  getting  up  a  program, 
for  I  know  just  where  to  look  for  material. 

Minnesota.  Harriet  E.  Thompson. 


Appendicitis. 

Not  at  all  Necessary  to  Operate  in  Many 

Cases. 

Automobiles  and  Appendicitis  scare  some  peo¬ 
ple  before  they  are  hit. 

Appendicitis  is  often  caused  by  too  much  starch 
in  the  bowels.  Starch  is  hard  to  digest  and  clogs 
up  the  digestive  machinery — also  tends  to  form 
cakes  in  the  cecum.  (That’s  the  blind  pouch  at 
entrance  to  the  appendix.) 

A  N.  H.  girl  had  appendicitis,  but  lived  on  milk 
for  awhile — then  Grape-Nuts  and  got  well  with¬ 
out  an  operation. 

She  says:  -‘Five  years  ago  while  at  school,  I 
suffered  terribly  with  constipation  and  indiges¬ 
tion.”  (Too  much  starch,  white  bread,  potatoes, 
etc.,  which  she  did  not  digest.) 

“Soon  after  I  left  school  I  had  an  attack  of 
appendicitis  and  for  thirteen  weeks  lived  on  milk 
and  water.  When  I  recovered  enough  to  eat 
solid  food  there  was  nothing  that  would  agree 
with  me,  until  a  friend  recommended  Grape-Nuts. 

“When  I  began  to  eat  Grape-Nuts  I  weighed 
98  lbs.,  but  I  soon  grew  to  115  lbs.  The  distress 
after  eating  left  me  entirely  and  now  I  am  like 
a  new  person.” 

(A  little  Grape-Nuts  dissolved  in  hot  water  or 
milk  would  have  been  much  better  for  this  case 
than  milk  alone,  for  the  starchy  part  of  the  wheat 
and  barley  is  changed  into  a  form  of  digestible 
sugar  in  making  Grape-Nuts.)  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.;  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’ 
a  Reason.” 


Questions  and  Answers 

By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 


T  is  a  good  sign  that  pupils  ask  questions. 
I  recall  the  inquiry  of  a  boy,  “Do  you 
think  the  American  Indians  are  descended 
from  the  lost  Ten  Tribes?”  I  was  then 
an  inexperienced  teacher,  and  set  myself  to  inves¬ 
tigating  the  matter.  The  result  has  been  that 
I  am  still  interested  in  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Ten  Tribes.  The  teacher  should  spring  upon 
the  pupils  an  inquiry  that  sets  them  to  think¬ 
ing;  this  was  the  plan  of  that  remarkable  teacher 
David  P.  Page. 

The  Great  Ice  Age. — That  such  an  age  once 
existed  on  the  earth  and  came  to  an  end  about 
80,000  years  ago,  is  a  conclusion  reached  by  emi¬ 
nent  geologists.  Then  Finland,  ‘Norway,  Sweden, 
Scotland,  the  North  and  Baltic  seas;  all  of  the 
continent  of  North  America  as  far  south  as  Phila¬ 
delphia,  were  swathed  in  a  sheet  of  ice  varying 
from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  thickness.  The  traces 
of  this  sheet  of  ice  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  in 
this  country  north  of  Philadelphia.  It  has 
carved  the  mountains  of  New  England  in  their 
present  beautiful  outlines,  has  covered  their 
sides  with  boulders,  and  in  many  places  filled  the 
valleys  with  romantic  lakes.  All  of  this  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  geological  works. 

Antiquity  of  Man. — The  writer  of  the  letter 
suggesting  this  and  the  previous  question  refers 
to  a  lecture  given  at  a  teachers’  institute;  and 
expresses  surprise  that  any  one  can  believe  that 
human  beings  lived  on  this  earth  240,000  years 
ago.  Yet  such  is  the  conclusion  of  eminent 
geologists.  The  argument  is  too  long  to  find  a 
place  here;  I  advise  this  teacher  to  investigate 
the  matter  by  owning  suitable  books.  The  “de¬ 
velopment  theory”  means  that  mankind  orig¬ 
inated  from  a  race  of  non-human  animals  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  anthropoid  apes;  this  theory  (now 
generally  accepted)  and  the  “Ice  Age”  and  the 
enormous  antiquity  of  man,  are  all  closely  con¬ 
nected  subjects. 

The  Puritan  Idea. — A  voice  comes  from  New 
Hampshire  objecting  to  the  statement  that  the 
Puritans  were  not  in  search  of  a  place  where 
religious  freedom  could  be  enjoyed,  and  quotes 
Mrs.  Heman’s  beautiful  lines: 

They  left  unstained  what  there  they  found — 
Freedom  to  worship  God. 

This,  however,  is  poetry  and  not  fact.  The 
Puritan  effort  was  the  founding  of  a  theocracy 
where  God  should  be  worshipped  according  to 
the  Puritan  idea;  this  failed.  But  the  English 
idea  of  self-government,  which  was  deeply  built 
in  them,  had  an  opportunity  for  expansion  on 
natural  lines,  and  has  given  form  to  the  consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  several  States,  and  to  civil  life 
and  thought  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Union. 
This  is  the  great  and  glorious  work  done  by  the 
Puritans. 

A  Teacher’s  Library.— The  list  of  books  given 
by  E.  G.  B.  denotes  a  thinking  teacher.  A  reader 
of  such  books  will  leave  a  deeper  impression  than 

Languor  and  weakness,  due  to  the  depleted  condition  ot  the  blood,  are 

overcome  by  Hood^s  Sarsaparilla,  the  great  vitalizer. 


one  who  is  merely  a  lesson  hearer.  Such  a  teacher 
is  thinking  of  the  interior  work  that  is  going  on 
in  the  minds  of  his  pupils;  he  is  an  endogenous 
teacher;  the  other  is  of  the  exogenous  variety, 
looking  to  the  outside  results.  My  advice  is  to 
own  and  read  books  on  education. 

Punishment. — There  is  greater  doubt  by  people 
as  more  is  known  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  punish¬ 
ments  inflicted  by  civilized  communities.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  with  criminals,  and  as  prisons 
seem  to  be  the  handiest  things,  they  are 
employed.  The  experienced  teacher  will  have 
his  doubts;  too,  as  to  his  punishments.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done,  it  is  thought,  when  rules  are 
broken.  Bear  in  mind  that  when  the  pupils  do 
not  want  the  rules  broken  the  problem  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  solved.  Some  call  this  creating  the 
proper  “atmosphere.”  To  this  end  both  teacher 
and  pupils  must  contribute. 

Let  us  suppose  that  John  has  broken  the  rule 
against  whispering;  that  he  is  called  up;  that 
the  rest  of  the  pupils  are  much  interested  to  see 
him  punished;  that  the  teacher  is  by  no  means 
averse  to  inflict  it;  that  John  returns  to  his  seat 
angry  and  determined  to  be  smarter  in  his  in¬ 
fractions  next  time;  that  the  others  feel  they 
have  had  quite  an  entertainment.  This  pictures 
most  schools. 

Let  us  now  suppose  another  school-room  ; 
that  John  has  broken  the  rule  against  whisper¬ 
ing;  that  he  is  called  up;  that  both  teacher 
and  the  rest  of  the  pupils  are  really  pained  at 
the  occurrence;  that  some  of  the  latter  propose 
to  “go  bail”  for  John,  and  thus  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  his  future  conduct.  This  would  be 
the  result  of  a  moral  “atmosphere.”  The  pupils 
would  feel  that  they  had  a  responsibility  as  to 
conduct  on  their  shoulders;  they  assume  the 
punishment  when  they  regret  that  John  has 
broken  a  rule.  We  conclude  it  is  of  little  use  to 

(Continued  on  page  xi  ) 


PURE  BLOOD 

Is  certain  if  you  take  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

This  great  medicine  cures 
those  eruptions,  pimples  and 
boils  that  appear  at  all  seasons ; 
cures  scrofula  sores,  salt  rheum 
or  eczema ;  adapts  itself  equally 
well  to,  and  also  cures,  dys¬ 
pepsia  and  all  stomach  troubles  ; 
cures  rheumatism  and  catarrh  ; 
cures  nervous  troubles,  debility 
and  that  tired  feeling. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Gee,  50  Gould  Street,  Stoneham,  Mass.,  says;  “  In  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  never  known  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  to  faii,  lor  spring  humors  and 
as  a  general  blood  purifier.  It  has  no  equal.” 

In  usual  liquid  form  or  in  chocolated  tablets  under  the 
protected  tradename,  Sarsatobs.  100  doses  One  Dollar. 

Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1906.  No,  324 
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The  delicious  Cod  Liver  prepara¬ 
tion  Without  Oil. 

Vinol  contains  all  the  medicinal 
elements  of  cod  liver  oil  actually 
taken  from  fresh  cods’  livers,  but 
no  oil.  The  oil,  having  no  value  as 
medicine  or  food,  is  thrown  away. 

Vinol  is  therefore  better  than  old- 
fashioned  cod  liver  oil  and  emul¬ 
sions  to  restore  health  for 

Old  people,  delicate  children,  weak 
run-down  persons,  and  after  sick¬ 
ness,  colds,  coughs,  bronchitis  and 
all  throat  and  lung  troubles. 

Get  it  at  THE  Leading  Dru^  Stores  Everywhere 
Exclusive  agency  given  to  one  druggist  in  a  place 
CHESTER  KENT  S  CO.,  CHEMiaTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FINE  LEATHERS 

for  art  schools  and  home  decorations.  The  largest  and 
most  artistic  assortments  of  Ooze  Calf,  Ooze  Sheep, 
Russian  Calf,  Chamois, .'and  all  other  artistic  leathers 
perfectly  tanned.  We  sell  direct  from  the  factory  to  you  a 

LOWEST  PRICES 

For  burnt  work,  embroidery  and  painting ;  for  college 
emblems,  aato*caps.  ladies’  belts,  picture  frames,  dens 
and  cosy-corners;  for  book  covers  and  shopping  bags 
and  a  hundred  other  useful  and  beautiful  things,  we 
have  the  finest  leathers  iu  all  colors* 

Liberal  Free  Samples 

with  descriptive  prica-liit,  on  application.  Write 
to-day, 

M.  B.  WILLCOX, 

2.\y^  Spruce  Street,  New  York 

Oldest  fancy  leather  house  in  America 


PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

We  want  to  send  you  our  catalogue  of  Seat 
work  and  Educative  School  Occupations  for  Pri¬ 
mary  Grades.  It  is  full  of  good  things  for  both 

traded  and  country  school  teachers.  Your  ad- 
ress  on  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Dept.  H,  159  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Our  School  Out  of  Doors. 

Definite  and  positive  rules  may 
be  formulated  for  science  teaching, 
but  not  for  that  relation  to  natural 
objects  which  is  known  pedagogi- 
cally  as  “Nature  Study.”  Intel¬ 
lectual  dogma  may  be  applied  to 
natural  science,  but  individual  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  love  are  the  essential 
elements  in  Nature  Study.  One 
plan  of  Nature  Study  for  all  teach¬ 
ers  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible. 
Two  persons  can  seldom  profitably 
adopt  the  same  plan  for  doing  any¬ 
thing.  “  Courses  of  reading  ”  rarely 
satisfy  every  reader’s  longing  for 
literary  nourishment.  Some  per¬ 
sons  so  admire  Dickens  that  they 
read,  re-read  and  read  him  again. 
Some  are  unable  to  read  him  even 
once.  An  accomplished  literary 
man  and  acceptable  public  speaker 
of  my  acquaintance,  abhors  Thack¬ 
eray  ;  another  friend  so  admires 
him  that  he  has  read  “  Vanity 
Fair”  three  times,  and  hopes  to 
read  it  three  times  more.  The 
prime  merit  of  Nature  Study  is 
that  it  is  so  adaptable  to  every 
capacity,  “even  the  meanest,”  that 
every  field  contains  something  to 
please  every  student,  even  those 
that  can  think  of  nothing  but  clas¬ 
sification,  arrangement,  and  catalog¬ 
ing.  These  systematists  have  mis¬ 
judged  Nature  Study,  because  it 
seems  to  offer  so  little  that  can  be 
classified  or  pinned  to  the  wall  with 
a  label  attached.  And  their  criti¬ 
cisms  have  done  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  prevent  the  general 
adoption  of  Nature  Study  in  the 
schools.  Many  educators,  before 
introducing  it,  are  waiting  for  a 
more  general  agreement  as  to 
methods  and  materials.  Whenever 
there  comes  to  be  such  a  general 
a^eement  with  ironclad  rules,  that 
will  be  the  time  to  stop.  Nature 
Study  is  not  like  a  railroad  com¬ 
pany  whose  chief  object  is  to  trans¬ 
port  a  certain  amount  of  material 
for  a  definite  number  of  miles.  It 
is  more  like  a  walk  across  the  open 
country,  along  the  ravines  and  thru 
the  woods,  to  be  taken  only  when 
the  pedestrian  feels  the  need;  and 
to  be  continued  only  until  he  is 
weary  or  until  he  has  accomplished 
his  object. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
and  suggestion  that  “Our  School 
Out  of  Doors,”  a  new  feature  in 
Teachers  Magazine,  hopes  to  be 
helpful.  It  is  not  to  be  an  effusion 
about  the  abstract  delights  of  Na¬ 
ture  Study,  nor  its  intellectual  im¬ 
portance  as  a  factor  in  education; 


CAPE  MAY  SCHOOL 

OF 

AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

For  Teachers  and  Others. 

Courses  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics, 
and  Manual  Training. 

Tuition  Fee,  $5  per  term. 

Combine  an  Outing  at  the  Seashore  with  a 
Month  of  Study.  School  opens  June  28th, 
closes  July  26th,  Write  for  Prospectus. 

Aaron  W.  Hand,  Secretary. 

108  Perry  Street,  Cape  May  City,  N.J. 


but  it  will  tell  concretely  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  enthusiastic  Nature! 
Study  teacher  who  has  actually 
studied  Nature  and  done  it  sue-! 
cessfully.  j 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  who  is 
to  supply  this  series  of  seasonal  arti¬ 
cles,  has  had  experience  with  morej 
teachers  and  young  folks,  and  for, 
a  longer  time,  than  has  any  other ^ 
person.  He  was  for  'eight  years! 
editor  of  The  Observer,  a  magazine^ 
for  naturalists;  later  he  was  editor  j 
of  Popular  Science  for  three  years,  | 
and  for  the  past  seven  years  has> 
been  Nature  and  Science  editor  of’ 
St.  Nicholas  Magazine  for  young! 
folks.  In  St.  Nicholas  he  tells  us 
of  Nature  interests  for  the  young.[ 
In  Teachers  Magazine  he  wilb 
tell  teachers  how  to  direct  these] 
interests,  and  how  best  to  utilize! 
Nature  as  an  educational  factor. 
He  is  the  author  of  “How  Nature 
Study  Should  be  Taught,”  “Walk-ii 
ing:  A  Fine  Art,”  and  “The  Spirit 
of  Nature  Study.”  This  last  is 
issued  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Teachers  Magazine.) 

Dr.  Bigelow,  as  a  lecturer  to 
teachers,  is  well  known  from  Calais, 
in  Maine,  to  San  Diego,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  has  been  a  guide  to 
natural  history  parties  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
thousands  of  teachers  and  young 
persons  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  have  accompanied  him. 

Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  says;  “I  most  heartily  en¬ 
dorse  Dr.  Bigelow  as  a  master  edu¬ 
cator  in  the  study  of  Nature.” 

Milton  J.  Brecht,  County  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Lancaster; 
Pa.,  says;  “Dr.  Bigelow  is  an  ideal 
Institute  instructor.  His  talks  are 
realistic  pilgrimages  brimful  of  the 
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li  atmosphere  and  fragrance  of  Nature 
and  make  one  feel  that  he  is  out  in 
the  open  country  taking  a  jaunt  with 
the  Doctor  thru  wood  and  field.” 

Prof.  Waitman  Barbe,  of  West 
Virginia  University,  says,  ‘‘No man 
can  take  such  joy  in  his  work  as  Dr. 
Bigelow  takes  and  not  quickly 
impart  enthusiasm  to  others.” 

In  “Our  School  Out  of  Doors,” 
Dr.  Bigelow  will  not  tell  teachers 
what  they  must  do,  but  rather 
what  he  himself  has  found  enjoy¬ 
able  and  of  educational  benefit,  and 
he  will  try  to  impart  some  of  his 
enthusiasm  to  the  reader.  He 
doesn’t  necessarily  expect  that  all 
teachers  will  find  the  same  things 
at  the  same  time,  nor  conduct  their 
classes  in  the  same  way.  He  will 
show  how  he  has  done  it,  and 
make  seasonal  suggestions. 

A  teacher  of  biology  once  went 
to  Woods  Hole  laboratory  to  study 
earthworms.  He  had  studied  them 
for  six  years  and  expected  to  meet 
earthworm  specialists.  So  he  did. 
But  the  man  from  whom  he  derived 
the  most  benefit  was  studying  a 
dogfish.  The  dogfish  man  didn’t 
know  any  more  about  dogfish  and 
other  things  than  the  earthworm 
man  knew  about  earthworms  and 
allied  subjects.  He  loved  more; 
that  was  all.  And  the  spirit  is 
always  worth  more  than  the  let¬ 
ter. 

While  “Our  School  Out  of 
Doors,”  may  not  tell  you  of  trees 
that  grow  with  their  roots  upper¬ 
most,  nor  of  the  squirrel  that 
danced  a  hornpipe  to  the  music 
of  the  bullfrog,  it  will  tell  of  un¬ 
common  love  for  commonplace  ob¬ 
jects.  The  “Oh  my!”  spirit  is 
always  worth  more  than  “Oh  my!” 
material. 


* 


* 


Dr.  Bigelow  believes  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  spirit.  For  that  reason  he 
will  answer  individual  questions, 
if  they  are  accompanied  by  a  self- 
addressed  and  stamped  envelope. 
Address  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Stam- 
,  ford.  Conn. 


Dr.  H.  G.  Remsnyder  says:  A  lady 
was  suffering  with  headache  and  vomit- 
[  ing.  I  prescribed  antikamnia  tablets, 
I  and  when  next  I  saw  her  she  informed 
j  me  that  the  medicine  I  gave  her  not  only 
relieved  the  headache,  but  also  the  vomit¬ 
ing.  Having  other  cases  on  hand,  I  gave 
each  of  them  antikamnia  tablets,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  that  every  case  was 
decidedly  benefited  thereby. — Hospital 
:  Bulletin. 


Common  Joys  Are  Sweetest. 

“What  have  I  to  be  thankful  for?  ’’ 

Well,  there’s  plenty  of  good,  sweet  air; 
Did  you  ever  thank  God  for  All  Out  Doors, 
With  its  wide-open  cure  of  care? 

“What  have  I  to  be  thankful  for?’’ 

Why,  the  water  runs  all  da- 
God’s  liquor!  Go  ask  the  ship-w.ocked 
wretch 

What  he’d  give  for  what  you  throw 
away! 

“What  have  I  to  be  thankful  foi?” 

Have  you  ever  met  with  Love? 

Have  you  ever  seen  an  eye  light  up  for  you? 

That’s  a  gleam  from  the  God  above. 
Does  thesoft-footed  angelof  Sleep  visityou? 

At  your  table  waits  Appetite? 

Do  you  know  any  little  child  who  is  glad 
When  you  come  home  at  night? 

’Tis  the  common  joys  of  common  men 
That  are  sweetest  after  all; 

For  turtled  feasts  and  fevered  wines 
Leave  an  after-taste  of  gall. 

So  pickup  thediamondsyou’vetrampled  on 
There’s  Love  and  Life  and  Youth; 

And  it’s  thankful  to  God  we  all  would  be 
If  we  loved  the  simple  truth. 

— Frank  Crane,  in  Boston  Herald 


The  Finding  of  the  Lyre. 

There  lay  upon  the  ocean’s  shore 

What  once  a  tortoise  served  to  cover; 
A  year  and  more,  with  rush  and  roar, 
The  surf  had  rolled  it  over, 

Had  played  with  it  and  flung  it  by. 

As  wind  and  weather  might  decide  it. 
Then  tossed  it  high  where  sand-drifts  dry 
Cheap  burial  might  provide  it. 

It  rested  there  to  bleach  or  tan, 

The  rains  had  soaked  the  suns  had 
burned  it; 

With  many  a  ban  the  fisherman 
Had  stumbled  o’er  and  spurned  it; 
And  there  the  fisher  girl  would  stay, 
Conjecturing  with  her  brother 
How  in  their  play  the  poor  estray 
Might  serve  some  use  or  other. 

So  there  it  lay,  thru  wet  and  dry. 

As  empty  as  the  last  new  sonnet. 

Till  by  and  by  came  Mercury, 

And  having  mused  upon  it, 

“Why,  here,”  cried  he,  “the  thing  of 
things 

In  shape,  material,  and  dimensions! 
Give  it  but  strings,  and,  lo,  it  sings, 

A  wonderful  invention!” 

So  said,  so  done;  the  chords  he  strained. 
And,  as  his  fingers  o’er  them  hovered. 
The  shell  disdained  a  soul  had  gained. 
The  lyre  had  been  discovered. 

O,  empty  world  that  round  us  lies. 

Dead  shell,  of  soul  and  thought  for¬ 
saken. 

Brought  we  but  eyes  like  Mercury’s 
In  thee  what  songs  should  waken! 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


And  gives  the  teeth  their  pearly  hue. 
The  conquests  of  this  delicious  liquid 
dentifrice  are  over  both  users  and 
those  who  behold  the  results.  The 
use  of  Rubifoam  is  not  a  resort  to 
artifice,  but  intelligence  put  into  denti¬ 
frice,  the  bringing  of  dental  skill  and 
service  into  the  plane  of  a  delicious 
luxury  so  that  its  use  is  as  fascinating  as 
its  results.  It  Is  wise  to  use  Rubifoam. 

25Cm  everywhei*em  . 

«  Sample  Free. 

E.  W.  HOYT  &  CO..  Lowell,  Mass. 


A  Clear 
Complexion 

Pure  sulphur,  as  compounded  in 
Glenn’s  Sulphur  Soap,  will  clear 
the  complexion  of  pimples,  moth 
patches,  liver  spots,  dry  scaling 
and  other  defects.  Use  it  daily 
in  toilet  and  bath.  Sold  by  all 
druggists. 


Hill’s  Hair  and  Whisker  Dye 
Hlack  or  Drown,  60c. 
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Teachers’  Agencies. 


THE 


BREWER 


TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED  22  YEARS  1302  AUDI 

POSITIONS  FILLED.  7,500  C 

BRANCH.  494  ASHLAND  AVE..  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 

CHICAGO 


Kellogg’s  Agency 


31  Union  S<i.,  NewYorK 

Eighteenth  year  same  manager.  Sup¬ 
plies  superior  teachers  for  all  kinds  of 
positions  all  year  ’round.  Quick,  effici¬ 
ent  service.  Write  or  telegraph. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  Large  Clientage, 

C.  J.  Albert  Mgr.  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  “f.  if  a®  tb”  coSe™ Sfi 

State  Normal  Schools,  over  5000  in  Secondary  and  Public  Schools,  Get  in  line  now  for  SBP- 
TBMBSR  VACANCIES.  Tear  Book  free. _ 

THE  YATES-FISBER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  uniTersity  professors,  normal  school, 

- high  school,  grade  and  all  kinds  of 

special  teachers.  We  also  have  a  strong 
department  of  Athletics.  Write  us  for 
further  information. 


Paul  Yates,  Manager 
203  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
Room  749,  Fine  Arts  Bnilding 


When  the  Birds  Come  North 
Again. 

Oh,  every  year  hath  its  winter. 

And  every  year  hath  its  rain; 

But  a  day  is  always  coming 

When  the  birds  come  North  again. 

When  new  leaves  swell  in  the  forest. 

And  grass  springs  green  on  the  plain,. 

And  the  alder’s  vein  turns  crimson — 
And  the  birds  come  North  again. 

Oh,  every  heart  hath  its  sorrow, 

And  every  heart  hath  its  pain; 

But  a  day  is  always  coming 

When  the  birds  come  North  again, 

’Tis  the  sweetest  thing  to  remember, 

If  courage  be  on  the  wane. 

When  the  cold,  dark  days  are  over — 
Why,  the  birds  come  North  again. 
Ella  Higginson,  in  Every  Other  Sun¬ 
day. 


The  FisK  Teachers’  Agencies 


4  Ashburton  Place 

Boston  ::  Mass 


New  York,  166  Fifth  Ave.  Minneapolis 414  Century  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  1606  Penn.  Ave.  Denver,  406  Cooper  Building 
Chicago,  203  Michigan  Ave.  Spokane.  314  Kookery  Block 


Portland,  Ore.,  1200  WUliams  Ave. 
Berkeley, <^al..  414  Studio  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  238  Donglas  Bldg, 


ALBANY  TEACHEIRS’  AGENCY 


Stnifar  Circulari 


Has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records. 

HARIiAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


B.  r.  CLARK 


CHICAGO,  17..E:,  VAN  BUREN  ST 


17TH  YEAR 


tHE  CLARK.  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 


NEW  YORK,  156  Fifth  AVE. 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  college,  public  and 
private  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  W.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


FISHERIKACENCY 

ExceUentfacmtlesfor^P^aclugte^herB^ln^e^^^  J2Q  TrCmOnt  St.,  BOStOfl,  MaSS. 


The  Song  of  a  Robin. 

I  heard  a  robin  singing, 

When  the  world  lay  white  and  drear. 
And  ne’er  a  ray  of  sunshine  fell 
His  little  heart  to  cheer, 

I  listened  to  the  gladness 

That  was  mingled  in  his  song. 

And  from  my  heart  the  shadows  fell 
Of  weary  years  and  long. 

I  heard  a  robin  singing, 

When  the  skies  were  dark  above. 

And  from  the  song  a  lesson  learned 
Of  hope,  and  trust,  and  love. 

It  spoke  to  me  of  patience. 

Of  a  spring  our  hearts  shall  know, 
When  snows  of  winter  falleth  not 
And  cold  winds  never  blow. 
Kathleen  Weatherhead,  in  West¬ 
minster  Gazette. 


Colorado  Teacher’s  Agency  Al  545  Glenarm  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Des  Moines  Denver 

Salt  Lake  City  Los  Angeles _ Harrisburg  Atlanta 

Teachers  wanting  positions  should  register  with  us  for  teachers  in  rural 

schools  in  Colorado.  We  are  Slso  receiving  calls  for  teachers  for  positions  to  be  filled  in  December 
and  January.  This  is  the  time  to  Register-  _ 


SCHERMERHORN 

TEACHERS*  AGENCY 


363  Fifth  Avenue 
Cerner  34th  Street 
Tel,  3688  Madison  Square 


Oldest  and  best 
known  in  United  States 

Established  1855 


in  grades,  paying  $70,  $60,  $50,  $40,  in  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Ohio,  South 
I  II  and  West,  constantly  available  through  this  Agency  Twenty- 

A  XFl-F*.  *  ^  three  years’  experience.  Well  organized  and  successful  agencies  in 

Call  personally  or  write. 

-  101  Market  St., 


Atlanta  and  Denver. 


The  Teachers’  Agency,  R.  L.  MYERS  &  Co  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MIDLAND  TE.ACHE.RS*  AGENCIES 

OFFICES:  Warrensburg,  Mo.;  Shenandoah,  Iowa;  Pendleton,  Oregon;  Juniata,  Nebraska;  Sherman. 
Texas;  Richmond,  Kentucky;  Du  Bois,  Pennsylvania. 

Competent  Teachers  Competent  Teachers 


A  Song. 

The  year’s  at  the  spring. 

And  the  day’s  at  the  morn; 
Morning’s  at  seven; 

The  hill-side’s  dew-pearled; 

The  lark’s  on  the  wing; 

The  snail’s  on  the  thorn; 

God’s  in  His  heaven — 

All’s  right  with  the  world. 

— From  “Pippa  Passes,” 

Robert  Browning. 


Teachers  Wanted 

For  the  best  schools  of  the  South  and  West. 
Our  Company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Tennessee.  Capital  Stock  $10,000  00.  Each  officer 
a  University  graduate.  We  are  in  touch  with  the 
best  schools.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

The  Teachers  Cooperative  Co., 
401  Church  Street, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


THE  NEW  CENTURY  TEACHERS’  BUREAU 


Arthur  B.  Furner, 
George  M.  Downing, 
Proprietors 

1420  CHESTNUT 


Established  isso,  we 

over  twenty-seven  years 
you.  Write  to-day. 

STREET, 


put  our  successful  record  of 
back  of  you.  Let  us  place 

PHILADELPHIA 


|u  aftCUfty  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
IN  AUCIIbl  ilnence.  If  it  merely  bears  of  va- 
lancies  and  tells  Xll  AT  something,  but  if  it  is 
'ou  about  them  I  IIA 1  asked  to  recommend  a 
eacher  and  recommends  yon,  DCAnklilCUnC 
.hat  if  more.  Onrs  IlCulllll  III Cnllu  3 

e.  W.  BARDEEN  Syraensa.  F.  Y. 
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Questions  on  Current  Events. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
found  in  Our  Times  for  March  2,  9,  16, 
and  23. 

1.  What  interesting  relics  have  been 
found  in  the  tomb  of  Queen  Meie,  of 
Egypt,  recently  discovered? 

Ans. — The  Queen’s  jewelry,  and  the 
sheets  of  solid  gold  with  which  the 
sepulcher  was  filled,  were  found  un¬ 
touched.  The  mummy  itself  was  wrap¬ 
ped  in  sheets  of  gold.  March  2,  page  420. 

2.  What  great  school  for  boys  has 
been  opened  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.? 

Ans. — Charles  M.  Schwab  has  offered 
an  opening  to  3,000  boys  to  enter  the 
great  mills  at  Bethlehem.  Among  the 
trades  to  be  taught  are  brass  molding, 
iron  molding,  electric  wiring,  care  of  dy¬ 
namos,  etc.  March  2,  page  422. 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  living  to-day 
as  compared  with  that  of  a  few  years  ago? 

Ans. — A  dollar  to-day  is  worth  only 
ninety-one  cents  as  compared  with  1903, 
and  only  fifty-four  cents  as  compared 
with  1897.  March  9,  page  438. 

'  4.  How  can  a  hektograph  be  made  at 
home? 

Ans. — All  that  is  required  in  the  way 
of  materials  is:  A  pint  of  glycerine,  a 
pint  of  water,  four  ounces  of  gelatine,  and 
a  tin  pan.  Complete  directions  are  given 
in  Our  Times  for  March  9,  page  443. 

5.  What  was  accomplished  by  the 
Fifty-ninth  Congress? 

Ans. — It  passed,  among  others,  the 
following:  The  hours  of  service  bill;  the 
federal  appeals  bill;  the  immigration  bill, 
the  currency  bill,  etc.,  etc.  March  16, 
page  457. 

6.  What  great  railroad  wants  college 
men  on  its  lines? 

Ans. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
anxious  to  get  hold  of  college  graduates. 
It  will  give  sufficient  pay  from  the  first  to 
afford  a  man  a  living,  tho  one  must  be¬ 
gin  at  the  bottom  of  practical  railroading. 
Inarch  23,  page  473. 

7.  When  were  twenty  thousand  tele¬ 
grams  sent  to  Congress? 

Ans. — Twenty  thousand  telegraph 

operators  telegraphed  their  Senators  and 
I  Representatives  in  Congress  protesting 
:  against  the  massacre  of  the  Hours  of 
I  Service  bill.  March  23,  page  473. 

7.  What  is  a  simple  cure  for  insomnia? 

Ans. — A  Swedish  remedy  for  insomnia 
consists  in  di]>ping  a  napkin  in  ice-cold 
water,  wringing  it  slightly,  and  laying  it 
across  the  eyes.  March  23,  page  476. 


TIIK  NOKMAL  COURSIC 

Normal  Department 

strong  reviews.  Five  subjects  constitute 
one  course. 

English  Composition 
Grammar  and  Analysis 
Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Literature 

Educational  Psychology 
Pedagogics  and  Methods 
Elementary  Economics 
Geography 
Drawing 
Zoology 
Physics 


Arithmetic 
Elementary  Algebra 
Higher  Algebra 
Plane  Geometry 
Physical  Geography 
Agriculture 
Civil  Government 
U.  S.  History 
Bookkeeping 
Physiology 
Botany 

Academic  Department 

Each  subject  a  thorough,  complete  course. 
Geometry  Algebra 

Ancient  History  Grammar 

First  Year  Latin  Physics 

Howto  Write  English  Botany 

English  and  American  Literature 
Medieval  and  Modern  History 
United  States  History. 

Thorough  courses  in  PRIMARY  METHODS, 
Pharmacy,  Shorthand,  Business,  Typewriting. 


SALARY— EFFICIENCY 

These  terms  have  an  intimate  relation.  “To 
everyone  according  to  his  ability”  is  a  reasonable, 
I  logical  rule,  and  it  applies  strongly  in  the  teach- 
I  ing  {irofession.  The  report  of  the  Educational 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  a 
prominent  middle  state,  provides  for  teachers 
a  scale  of  wages  which  increases  with  their  quali¬ 
fications.  It  also  requires  that  beginners  must 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  four  years’  high  school 
course.  7  fiese  cii  cumunf.ces  mau  toon  ccmTi  onl 
you  lu  your  Hate.  Higher  qualifications  than  ever 
before  are  now  demanded  and  the  standard  will 
be  raised  still  more  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  If  you  are  now  teaching  and  have  a  cer¬ 
tificate  below  first  grade, 

STUDY  WHILE  YOU  TEACH 


and  improve  your  condition.  If  you  contem¬ 
plate  teaching,  qualify  yourself  NOW. 

Our  School  is  especially  equipped  to  promote 
the  interests  of  teachers.  Our  Normal  Elective 
Courses  and  the  Course  in  Primary  Methods  are 
efficient  helps  in  the  hands  of  student  and  in¬ 
structor  winch  accompli.sh  results. 

SPECIAL. — No  correspondence  school  not 
affiliated  with  a  great  university  can  offer  courses 
of  such  strength  that  they  receive  university 
entrance  credits.  Our  instructors  are  univer¬ 
sity  graduates  who  give  their  whole  time  to  our 
students,  and  the  instruction  is  carefully  adapted 
We  give  every  year  four  SlOO  scholarships  in  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
work  done  by  our  correspondence  students.  Write  to-day  for 


to  individual  needs. 

versity  for  the  best  _ _  _  _ 

information,  mentioning  subjects  in  which  you  are  interested. 


INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Affiliated  with  Northwestern  University  374-390  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Nichols’s  Graded  I-^essons  in  Arithmetic,  in 7  books 

A  book  for  each  year.  One  of  the  most  successful  series  ever 
published.  Price  25  Cents  Each. 


Nichols’s  Progressive  Arithmetic  in  3  books 

contains  those  methods  that  have  made  the  Graded  Lessons  so 
remarkably  successful,  but  on  a  more  topical  plan. 

Nichols’s  Arithmetical  Problerns 

contains  examples  in  all  subjects  taught  in  Grammar  Schools,  in¬ 
cluding  elementary  work  in  the  equation  and  algebraic  fundamental 
processes. 

Those  who  are  looking  for  the  best  should  not  fail  to  examine  the 
Nichols’s  Arithmetics.  Samples  mailed.  Graded  Lessons  for  15  cents  each. 
Progressive  and  Problems  25  cents  each.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Company  ::  Boston 


<;From  us  direct  to  you!  High-grade  work  only,  but  at  very  moderate  prices.  Finest 
catalogue  in  America  (showing  pins  in  gold-and-colors)  free  to  any  intending  buyer. 
BUNDE  &  UPMEYER  CO.,  Mfg.  Jewelers,  13  to  19  Mack  Block,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


COLLEfiE 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


TEACHERS’  AGENCY,  SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 

Kecommends  teachers  to  schools  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  A  definite  field  folly  covered  by  an  Airency 
which  is  in  close  touch  with  the  schools  of  these 
territories.  Teachers  who  wish  to  come  to  the  Greet 
Southwest  should  register  et  once  with  this  agency 


\ 


TEACHERS 
NEEDED  IN 
THE  SOUTH 


We  cover  the  Southwest  and  have 
members  located  in  28  States  at  salaries 
53000  per  year  down. 

Satisfactory  service  guaranteed. 


THE  SOUTHERN 
EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

(Established  1891.) 


Write  for  brochure  and  full  particulars.  Richmond,  Va.  Raleigh,  N.C. 


The  Rocky  Mountain 
Teachers’  Agency 


F.  H.  Clark,  Manager.  1725  Stout  Street,  Denver,  Col. 

We  have  fine  positions,  needing  competent  men 
and  women  principals  and  teachers. 

Write  us.  ::  *40  per  month  to  $2000  a  year. 
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lam  St  OPStndmOthGt*'^^^^  grandchildren  going  to  school 
m  tMmmm  ym  Kosmeo  has  kept  my  skin  youthful 

and  my  complexion  clear,  therefore  I  know  that  it  will  make  your  com¬ 
plexion  clear  and  youthful. 

Mrs. 

Graham’s 


Kosmeo 


Creates  a 

Perfect  Complexion 


In  a  healthy,  natural  way  Kosmeo  cleanses  the  pores,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  glands,  increases  the  blood  circulation  and  feeds  and 
nourishes  the  skin  tissues,  thereby  keeping  the  skin  free  from 
flabbiness,  wrinkles,  chapping,  pimples,  blackheads,  and  all 
ordinary  blemishes.  It  protects  the  skin  from  tan,  freckles 
and  sunburn.  For  men’s  use  after  shaving  it  promptly  allays 
all  irritation. 

Price  50  Cents.  At  all  first-class  dealers,  or  by  mall  postpaid. 

Sample  Box  Kosmeo  and  Book  Free 

Mrs.  Qervaise  Graham,  1486  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


A  N  E  W  BOOK 

ALL  ABOUT  JOHNNIE  JONES 

By  CAROLYN  VERHOEFF.  With  introduction  by  PATTY  S.  HILL 

A  unique  book  relating  realistic  incidents  in  one  child’s  life,  each 
chapter  being  complete  in  itself,  and  in  the  form  of  a  separate  story. 

The  realism  of  the  tales  appeals  to  the  children  who  recognize  in 
the  adventures  of  Johnnie  Jones  a  reflection  of  similar  events  in  their 
own  little  lives. 

Beautifully  bound.  Price  $1.00  Send  for  descriptive  circular 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


New  Editions  ol  Standard  Books 

Robinson  Crusoe 

By  Daniel  De  Foe 

l2ino.  Cloth.  Illustrated  with  the  famous  drawings 
by  Q.  Cruikshank 

Price  50  Cents 

The  great  classic  of  the  boyhood  of  all  ages. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Uniform  with  Robinson  Crusoe 
I2mo.  Cloth  Illustrated 

Price  50  Cents 

The  gentle  Swiss  teacher  who  wrote  this  classic  story  lived  to 
see  it  translated  into  twenty-four  different  languages. 

Ready  Shortly 

Gullivers*  Travels 

By  Dean  Swift 

Uniform  with  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Price  50  Cents 

I  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  IVew  York 


The  Voice  of  Spring. 

I  come!  I  come!  ye  have  called  me  long; ' 

I  come  o’er  the  mountains  with  light  and 
song! 

Ye  may  trace  my  steps  o’er  the  wakening  j 
earth, 

By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet’s  , 
birth, 

By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy 
grass,  . 

By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass. 

I  have  sent  thru  the  wood  paths  a 
glowing  sigh,  • 

And  called  out  each  voice  of  the  deep  blue  ^ 
sky, 

From  the  night  bird’s  lay  thru  the  f 
starry  time, 

In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime, 

To  the  swan’s  wild  note,  by  the  Iceland  I 
lakes, 

Where  the  dark  fir  branch  into  verdure 
breaks. 

From  the  streams  and  founts  I  have 
loosed  the  chain, 

They  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silvery  main, 

They  are  hashing  down  from  the  moun-  ■ 
tain  brows. 

They  are  flinging  spray  o’er  the  forest  I 
boughs. 

They  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  sparry 
caves. 

And  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of 
waves! 

Come  forth,  0  ye  children  of  gladness, 
come! 

Where  the  violets  lie  may  be  now  your 
home. 

Ye  of  the  rose  lip  and  dew-bright  eye. 

And  the  bpunding  footstep,  to  meet  me, 
fly! 

With  the  lyre  and  the  wreath  and  the 
joyous  lay. 

Come  forth  to  the  sunshine,  I  may  not  li 
stay.  I 

— Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans.  i 


The  Sandman.  ’’ 

The  Sandman  comes  across  the  land,  | 
At  evening,  when  the  sun  is  low;  | 

Upon  his  back  a  bag  of  sand, —  I 

His  step  is  soft  and  slow.  ! 

I  never  hear  his  gentle  tread,  '| 

But  when  I  bend  my  sleepy  head, 

“The  Sandman’s  coming!”  mother  says,  j 
And  mother  tells  the  truth  always!  j 

He  glides  across  the  sunset  hill,  ^ 

To  seek  each  little  child  like  me:  ' 

Our  all-day-tired  eyes  to  fill 
With  s^nds  of  sleep,  from  slumber’s  sea.  > 
I  try  my  best  awake  to  stay. 

But  I  am  tired  out  with  play; 

“I’ll  never  see  him!”  mother  says, 

And  mother  tells  the  truth — always! 

Marie  Van  Vorst,  in  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine  for  April. 
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;  Beauty  For 
All  Women 


Beautiful  Figure,  Graceful  Carriage  and 
Physical  Comfort  Without  the  Use  of 
I  Drugs  or  Applications. 


The  Philo  Burt  Body  Brace,  worn  In  absolute  com¬ 
fort  and  never  visible,  will  g-ive  you  all  that  beauty 
of  form  and  figure  which  you  desire,  hold  your 
shoulders  naturally  erect,  overcome  any  “stoop,” 
permit  healthful,  normal  action  of  the  lungs,  develop 
the  chest,  and  endow  you  with  elegant.  Queenly 
carnage  and  that  indescrihable  personal 
clid^riii  oi  DCd-utiful  figure*  It  will  give  you 
complete  physical  comfort,  too,  instunt  unci  per- 
niunent  relief  from  tired,  ucliingpuins  In  the 
oacK  or  spine.  The  abdominal  support  affords  a  firm, 
restful  up-lift,  relieves  ull  drugging-down  sen- 
sutions  and  positively  corrects  a  weak  or  protru¬ 
ding  abdomen. 


Philo  Burt  Body  Braces,  combined  with  your  regu¬ 
lar  corset,  are  always  made  on  order  to  Individual 
measurements,  are  guaranteed  to  fit  perfectly  and 
give  satisfaction,  and  are  sold  at  honest  prices  so  all 
women  may  enjoy  their  benefits. 

Write  today  for  our  Brace  Book 
and  sensible  talk  on  beautiful 
,  ^  form  and  figure.  Sent  free.  Fill 

m  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  Philo  Burt  Mfg. 
Co.,  245  Sttl  Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


THIS  COUPON 

should  he  filled  In  with  your  name  and  p'id’‘f“os 
and  mailed  to  Philo  Burt  Mfg.  Co.,  245  5th 
Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  at  once.  Let  us  tell 
you  all  about  the  strengthening,  beautifying 
Philo  Burt  body  brace. 


The  Pathfinder,  the  Old  Reliable  National  News  Review, 

I  gives  you  every  week  all  the  important  news  of  the  world, 
I  stated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  is  the  only  news  review 
I  that  Is  truly  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  Is  not 
I  padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the  wheat  without  the  chafif. 
j  It  is  a  time  saver  for  busy  people.  In  purpose  it  is  hlgh- 
I  toned,  healthy  and  inspiring;  it  is  a  protest  against  sensa- 
( tlonal  journalism.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals  costing 
tS  &  f4.  Try  it  and  you  would  not  be  without  it  for  many 
!|  times  itscost— 11  a  year.  The  Pathfinder,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


,  ryiTj^  A  and  professional  people  want- 

1.  ed  to  manage  our  New  York 

(  -  City  real  estate  investment 

interests  in  other  places.  Opportunity  for  big  paying 
business  without  interfering  with  present  work.  The 
I  safest,  most  profitable  and  legitimate  investment  is 
i-  in  mother  earth  in  growing  cities.  New  York  City 
i  lends  all  others.  Write  for  particulars  to 

i  Bastress,  VougM  «  Co., 


But  Exams  Go  On  Forever. 

A  Pittsburg  paper  after  listing  a 
large  number  of  teachers’  examinations 
soon  to  take  place,  remarks: 

It  seems  from  these  announcements, 
with  many  more  to  come  soon,  that 
Pennsylvania  teachers  are  not  allowed 
to  forget  that  they  are  always  subject 
to  examination,  legal  or  otherwise,  no 
matter  how  efficient  they  may  have 
proved  themselves.  After  qualifying  for 
the  provisional  certificate  for  a  number 
of  years  in  succession,  then  comes  the 
professional  the  permanent,  the  State 
normal,  and  the  college  diploma  cer¬ 
tificates,  after  which  the  eminent  ped- 
agogists  on  local  school  boards  are  likely 
in  a  spasm  of  efficiency,  but  without 
authority,  to  demand  still  further  tests 
of  the  poor  teacher.  The  latter  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  swear  or  affirm  on  short 
notice,  in  the  words  of  the  patter  song 
made  famous  by  Richard  Mansfield  in 
“The  Pirates  of  Penzance,”  long  before 
he  became  a  heavy  tragedian: 

I  have  information  vegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral; 

I  know  the  kings  of  England  and  I 
quote  the  fights  historical. 

From  Marathon  to  Waterloo  in  order 
categorical; 

I  am  very  well  acquainted  too  with 
matters  mathematical; 

I  understand  equation  both  simple  and 
quadra  tical. 

About  binominal  theorems  I  am  teem¬ 
ing  with  a  lot  of  news; 

With  many  cheerful  facts  about  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse. 

_  The  multiplicity  of  certificates  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  examinations  lead  Dr. 
Schaeffer  to  remark  that  a  friend  of  his 
says,  “The  Pennsylvania  system  of  cer¬ 
tification  of  teachers  reminds  him  of 
Mormonism;  as  in  that  scheme  no  man 
can  reach  the  highest  bliss  of  heaven 
unless  he  has  more  than  one  wife,  so  a 
Pennsylvania  teacher  cannot  reach  the 
highest  rank  without  more  than  one 
examination  and  more  than  one  cer¬ 
tificate.”  He  also  gives  a  case  where 
politics  cuts  a  figure.  “In  a  city  where 
the  superintendent  is  elected  by  popular 
vote,”  says  Dr.  Schaeffer,  “it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  get  the  support  of  a 
certain  ward  boss  to  promise  his  sister 
a  school.  ‘But  it  can’t  be  done,’  ob¬ 
jected  the  examining  board,  ‘she  can’t 
spell,  and  the  children  will  laugh  at  her 
every  time  she  writes  on  the  blackboard.’ 
‘You  give  her  a  certificate,  and  I’ll  see 
to  the  rest,’  was  the  reply.  The  ward 
was  carried,  the  certificate  was  mailed 
and  with  it  went  the  injunction,  ‘Never 
writ^  on  the  blackboard.’  ” 


Rest  and  Health  for  Mother  and  Child. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothino  Sybtjp  has  been  used 
for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  OF 
MOTHERS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN  WHILE 
TEETHING  WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD.  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN.  CURES  WIND  COLIC, 
and  is  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHIEA.  Sold  by 
drupfnsts  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  to 
ask  for  “  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup.”  And 
take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


Wasted  to  Skeleton. 

Bahy  in  Torments  with  Terrible  Sores  on 
Race  and  Body — A  Complete  Cure 
by  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“My  little  son,  when  about  a  year 
and  a  half  old,  began  to  have  sores 
come  out  on  his  face.  Then  they  began 
to  come  on  his  arms,  then  on  other  part- 
of  his  body,  and  then  one  came  on  his 
chest,  worse  than  the  others.  At  ths 
end  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  of  suffere 
ing  he  grew  so  bad  I  had  to  tie  his  hands 
in  cloths  at  night  to  keep  him  from 
scratching  the  sores  and  tearing  the 
flesh.  He  got  to  be  a  mere  skeleton.  I 
sent  to  the  drug  store  and  got  a  cake  of 
Cuticura  Soap  and  a  box  of  Cuticura 
Ointment  and  followed  the  directions, 
and  at  the  end  of  about  two  months  the 
sores  were  all  well.  He  has  never  had 
any  sores  of  any  kind  since.  He  is  now 
strong  and  healthy,  and  I  used  only  one 
cake  of  Soap  and  about  three  boxes  of 
Ointment.  Mrs.  Egbert  Sheldon,  R.  F. 
D.  No.  1,  Woodville,  Conn,  April  22,  ’05.” 


[Results  depend  so  much  on 

the  tools  employed,  that  no 

teacher  should  be  satisfied 

without  the  best  obtainable 

The  Quality  of  These  Crayons 
Will  Appeal  to  You 
They  Are  3  1-2  in.  Long.  Solid. 

Ebcrhard  Faber:  New  York 


rr  A  CC  Plivrc  style  wUh 
TlOliJ any  4 letters  or 
►  figures,  one  or  two  colors  of  ( 

.  enamel.  Sterling  silver,  25c.« 
leach;  $2.50  doz.  Silver  plated  10c.  each; 

$1.00  a  doz.  Special  designs  in  pins  or  badges'’ 
for  any  class  or  soci  ety>  low  prices ;  send  design  for  es. 
timate.  Catalog  free.  Bastian  Bros  Co.  2lcS  Rochester,  N.  Y 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH  THEM 

ESTERBROOK’S 


This  was 
said  of 

Slant,  Modified  Slant,  Vertical 
Ask  Stationer 


The  special  reason,  their  easy  writing  qualities. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Cc.  ^orksT^amdenl  h?j! 
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Man’s  Greatest  Pleasure 


His  truest  gratification,  everywhere  in  the  civilized 

world,  is  in  the  use  of 


PEARS 


Cleansing — soothing  —  invigorating,  it  gives  a 
freshness  and  beauty  to  the  skin,  a  glow  of 
health  to  the  body— satisfying  beyond  expression. 


Matchless  for 


OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS’  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST. 

“  H/I  rigAts  secured.” 


All  Records  Surpassed 


Last  year  the 

Remington  Typewriter 
Employment  Department 

filled  more  position^  in  every  city  in  the 
country  than  in  any  former  year  in  its  history. 


The  following  are  the  totals  in  some  of  the  leading  cities: 


New  York  . 

.  10,040 

Chicago 

6,030 

St.  Louis 

2,633 

Boston 

2,198 

Philadelphia 

2,129 

San  'Francisco 

1,795 

Pittsburg  .  .  .  1,630 

Kansas  City  .  .  1,605 

Cincinnati  .  .  •.  1,113 

Dallas  ....  1,048 

Cleveland  .  .  .  992 

Baltimore  .  .  .  819 


Seattle 

805 

St.  Paul  . 

792 

Omaha 

723 

Buffalo 

697 

Indianapolis  -. 

603 

Los  Angeles  . 

592 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  position  as  stenographer  or  typist,  then  apply  to  the  Employment  Department  at  any  Remington  office. 
Remember  that  these  Remington  Employment  Departments  fill  more  positions  than  any  similar  medium  or  all  others  combined. 


The  service  is  free  to  both  employer  and  employee 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY  IJf/eveTw'i.eU 


A  REAL  STORY  FOR  TEACHERS 


Mary  Kingwood  s  School 

A  REAL  STORY 

Ideally  presented  by  CORINNE  JOHNSON 


A  BEAUTIFUL  STORY  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  primary  teacher  in  her  school¬ 
room.  It  takes  up  the  work  of  the  Primary  room  by  months,  telling  what  MISS 
Kingwood  did  in  each  of  these  months  to  make  the  season  delightful  and  helpful 
to  the  children.  The  story  is  a  charming  one  and  has  its  pathetic  and  its  humorous 
touches,  but  the  key-note  of  it  all  is  a  sweet  thoughtfulness  and  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  childhood.  It  is  well  worth  having  in  one’s  own  room  as  a  daily  inspiration. 

Cloth.  i2mo.  Price,  $1.00 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  New  York 


.1 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  for 


AND  INSIST  ON 
HAVING  THE 
GENUINE 


Sample  Pair, 
Jilercerized25c. 
Silk  50c. 

Mailed  on 
Receipt  of 
Rrice. 


CUSHION 

BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

Every  Pair  Warranted 

OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  STYLES 
WORN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


for  the  Name  and  the 
Moulded  Rubber  Button 


LOOK 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston.  Mass.,  U.S.A 


“PETER’S”  at  the  Pinnacle! 


It  towers  above  all  other  Chocolates  in 
purity,  sustaining  qualities,  and-that  inimitable 
flavor  which  is 

"IRRESISTIBLY  DEUCIOUS” 

You  never  grow  tired  of 

“GALA-PETER” 

Lsmont.  Corliss  fie  Co.,  Sole  Importers,  New  York 


While  Waiting  for 
the  Doctor 

USE 


Accidents  happen  every 
day.  Do  you  know  what 
to  do  should  one  happen  ? 

FREE 

FIRST  AID  BOOK 

Tells  you  srhat  to  do  in  cases  of 
shock,  fainting,  cuts,  wounds, 
sprains,  bleeding,  burns,  scalds, 
fractures,  poisoning,  etc.,  based 
on  surgical  practice.  This  book 
should  be  in  every  home. 

Sent  Free  for  the  Asking. 
Write  to  Pond’s  Extract  Co., 
DepkSS  78Hudson8t.,  NewYork. 


May  time 

Flowers 

are  not  more  welcome,  after 
Winter’s  cold  and  snows,  than 
is  Mennen’s  Borated  Tal« 
cum  Powder  to  the  tender 
raw  skin,  roughened  by  the 
wind  of  early  Spring,  of  the 
woman  who  values  a  duud 
complexion,  and  to  the  man 
who  shaves-.  In  the  nursery 
Mennen’s  comes  first — the 
purest  and  safest  of  healing 
and  soothing  toilet  powders. 
Put  up  in  non-refillable 
boxes,  for  your  protection.  If 
Mennen’8  face  is  on  the  cover, 
it’s  genuine  and  a  guarantee 
of  purity.  Delightful  after 
shaving.  Sold  everywhere,  or 
by  mall  25  cents. 

Guaranteed  underthe  FoodandDrugs 
Act.  June  30,  1906.  Serial  No.  1542. 

Sample  Free 

Qerhard  Mennen  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Try  Mennen’s  Vio¬ 
let  (Boratetl)  Tal- 
eum  Powder.  It  has 
the  scent  of  fresh 
cut  Parma  Violets. 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED 

TALCUM 


TOILET  POWDER 


! 


I 

I 


I 

I 


i 
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S' 


5afn  is  making  the 
Panama,  Sapolio 
it  fly  at  home 


GOOD  LEAD  PENCIL 

is  greatly  to  be  desired  in  the  school-room.  C.  Poor  pencils 
with  gritty  or  unevenly  graded  leads  are  a  serious  drawback 
to.  a  teacher’s  usefulness.  When 

DIXON’S  AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE  PENCILS 

are  used  all  annoyance  and  irritation  are  done  away 
with,  and  everything  runs  smoothly. 


EMEMBER:  that  the  DIXON  PENCILS  are  made  in  the  largest  and 
most  extensive  Graphite  Factory  in  the  world.  They  are  made 
under  the  most  careful  supervision,  and  are  inspected  over  and  over 
again  to  see  that  only  the  perfect  ones  are  sold  and  delivered  to  the 
schools.  d  Someone  has  said  that  whatever  is  to  enter  into  the 
character  of  our  nature  must  have  a  place  in  the  public  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  Are  they  on  the  list  of  supplies  called  for  in  your  schools? 
If  not,  let  us  know  and  we  will  send  you  adequate  samples  so 
that  you  may  make  a  suitable  selection.  Remember  that  THE  PENCIL  THAT  FITS  is  the  only 
pencil  that  you  need  or  should  have  in  your  school-room. 


F  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  PENCIL  YOU  ARE  USING 
let  us  know  at  once.  THE  DIXON  COMPANY  justly  claim  to  make  pencils  for 
every  kind  of  work  for  which  a  pencil  may  be  used.  Some  have  large  soft  leads  that 
make  a  deep  black  mark,  others  are  so  hard  they  can  be  sharpened  to  a  needle 
point,  and  the  line  they  make  is  finer  than  a  hair.  Between  these  two  are  a  dozen 
grades,  so  that  everyone  can  be  suited.  C.If  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  your 
pencils  we  agree  to  remove  the  cause  and  offer  you  a  remedy  so  that  the  trouble 
will  never  occur  again. 


Samples  sent  on  receipt  of  16c.  in  stantps.  A  set  of  the  initial 
letters  used  in  these  advertisements  may  be  had  for  the  asking 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  TH 

m  NEW  BOOKS  ? 

Maury’s 

New  Geographies 

New  Elements .  .  $0.55  New  Complete .  .  $1.25 

While  retaining  the  features  of  simplicity  and 
teachableness  which  marked  the  earlier  editions  of 
Maury’s  Geographies,  these  new  books  are  based  on 
the  most  recent  information  and  methods  of  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  subjects  are  presented  topically,  and 
topography  and  physiography  are  taken  up  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  commercial  geography  of  the  various 
regions.  Industrial  geography  receives  special  atten¬ 
tion;  and  the  numerous  illustrations  bearing  on  this 
topic  have  under  them,  instead  of  brief  captions,  very 
full  descriptions. 

Alderman’s  Classics 

Old  and  New 

First  Reader  .  .  $0.25  Third  Reader  .  .  $0.35 
Second  Reader  .  .30  Fourth  Reader  .  .40 

These  books  form  a  well-graded  series  of  readers, 
with  material  so  arranged  that  it  is  suited  to  any 
system  of  teaching — word,  sentence,  or  phonic.  The 
series  is  equally  adapted  to  graded  and  ungraded 
schools.  The  selections  are  essentially  literary,  and 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  vocabulary  is 
gradually  increased,  and  the  pupil  well  drilled  on  new 
words.  Suggestions  for  language  exercises  are  given 
at  frequent  intervals.  The  illustrations  are  attractive 
and  numerous,  including  many  color-pictures. 

Bouton’s  Spelling  and 
Word  Building 

25  cents 

,  This  book,  adapted  for  use  in  the  first  three  grades 
of  elementary  schools,  is  based  on  lists  of  words  all 
well  within  the  child’s  vocabulary,  and  taken  from 
seventeen  sets  of  standard  school  readers.  It  affords 
ample  opportunity  for  dictation.  The  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  are  suggestive,  and  pictorial  definitions 
impress  the  different  meanings  of  one  word. 

Melodic  Music  Series 

First  Reader  .  .  $0.25  Third  Reader  .  .  $0.40 
Second  Reader  .  .30  Fourth  Reader  .  .50 

This  course  presents  a  graded  collection  of  choice 
songs,  not  requiring  the  use  of  charts.  The  books 
clearly  outline  each  year’s  work,  so  graded  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  course  can  be  conducted  without 
difficulty  by  teachers  who  have  had  but  little  exper¬ 
ience  in  teaching  music.  There  is  a  simple  and 
natural  development  in  rhythm,  in  chromatics,  in 
minor  and  part  writing,  and  in  tone  study. 

Spencers’ 

Practical  Writing 

Seven  Books  Per  dozen,  60  cents 

This  new  system  of  writing  has  been  devised  because 
of  the  distinct  and  wide-spread  reaction  from  the  use 
of  vertical  writing  in  the  schools.  It  is  thoroughly 
up  to  date,  embodying  all  the  advantages  of  the  old 
and  of  the  new.  It  teaches  a  plain,  practical  hand¬ 
writing,  moderate  in  slant  and  free  from  ornamental 
curves,  shade,  and  meaningless  lines.  Each  word 
can  be  written  by  one  continuous  movement  of  the 
pen.  The  ruling  of  the  books  is  very  simple,  and  is  a 
help,  not  a  hindrance. 

Hamilton’s  Arithmetics 

Primary ....  $0.35  Intermediate  .  .  $0.40 
School  {In  press) 

These  books  have  a  three-fold  purpose.  1. — They'  6 
make  the  pupil  rapid  and  accurate  in  the  art  of  com¬ 
putation,  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  primary  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  a  large  number  of  carefully  graded  prob- 
lems._  2. — They  give  him  mathematical  power,  by 
the  inductive  development  of  topics,  the  emphasis 
placed  on  analytic  work,  and  the  careful  explanations 
and  model  solutions.  3. — They  furnish,  by  means  of 
practical  problems,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  modern 
business  ruethods. 
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Impor-fant  Announcement 

A  new  series  of 

NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES 

Redway  and  Hinman 

In  this  new  edition  of  a  sterling  series  emphasis  is  laid  on  industrial,  commercial,  and 
political  geography,  with  just  enough  physiography  to  bring  out  causal  relations. 

The  text  is  clear,  interesting,  and  explicit. 

Two  sets  of  perfect  maps  are  provided,  one  for  study  and  th^  other  for  reference. 

The  engravings  are  distinguished  for  their  aptness  and  perfect  illustrative  character. 

The  series  is  published  in  two  forms,  which 
meet  perfectly  the  various  methods  of  supply 

The  Two»BooR  Edition; 

Natural  Introductory  Geography 
Natural  School  Geography _ 


The  Four=Booh  Edition; 

Natural  Introductory  Geography,  Part  I -  .40 

Natural  Introductory  Geography,  Part  II _  .40 

’  Natural  School  Geography,  Part  I - - - -  .75 

Natural  School  Geography,  Part  II _ _ _ _ _ .75 


MILNE’S  PROGRESSIVE  ARITHMETICS 

First  Book  .  $0.35  Second  Book  .  $0.40 
Third  Book  .  $0.45 

These  books  treat  the  subject  on  somewhat  new 
lines,  though  not  departing  from  the  old  and  tried  found- 
i  ations.  They  devote  special  attention  to  the  practical 
i  side  of  arithmetic,  the  problems  being  drawn  from  the 
transactions  of  everyday  life.  The  accurate,  rapid, 
i  and  skilful  manipulation  of  numbers  is  taught  and  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  the  pupil  are  developed.  There 
;!  are  numerous  helpful  illustrations. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 
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BROOKS’S  READERS 

Five  Book  Series  or 
Eight  Book  Series 

While  these  readers  will  appeal  to  teachers  particu¬ 
larly  because  of  their  very  easy  gradation,  they  meet 
also  the  demand  for  a  series  containing  fresh  and  at¬ 
tractive  material.  From  first  to  last  there  is  a  definite 
plan,  and  each  book  is  well  adapted  to  children  of  the 
age  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  series  is  the  result 
of  familiarity  with  the  growth  of  the  child  mind  and 
the  requirements  of  modern  school-room  instruction. 


$0.60 

1.25 
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The  Song  Primer 

» 

Compiled  and  edited  by  Alys  E.  Bentley,  Director 
of  Music,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Collection  of  Songs  for  the  Children  A  Book  to  Put  into  the  Hands  of  the 
in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades  Children  for  Observation  Music  Work 

The  song  should  be  the  basis  of  instruction  from  the  first  lesson  in  the  kindergarten  to  the 
last  lesson  given  to  the  normal  school  graduate  just  entering  upon  her  duties  as  teacher  of  music. 


Contains  29  New  Songs 


The  Songs  are  all  in  Large  Type 


FACSIMILE 


THE  FIDDLE 


n 
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4 

ft 
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LeLz^ 

Draw  the  bow  a  -  cross  the  string,  Hni  -  -  -  m, 


THE  TEACHER^S  BOOK 

One  of  the  best  books  ever  published  for  KINDERGARTENS  and  PRIMARY  GRADES 

CONTAINS  48  SONGS  WITH  ACCOMPANIMENTS 

The  Song  Primer,  Boards,  50  Cents 
Prices  :  Special  price  to  schools,  30  Cents 

The  Teacher’s  Book,  Full  Cloth,  $1.00 


THE  ASSEMBLY  SONG  BOOK 

Edited  by  FRANK  R.  RIX,  Director  of  Music 
Public  Schools,  New  York  City 

A  collection  of  SONGS  THAT  CHILDREN  OUGHT 
TO  KNOW.  . 

They  may  be  sung  either  as  unison,  two,  three  or 
four  part  songs. 

The  selections  cover  a  wide  field  and  include,  PART 
SONGS,  THE  ART  SONGS  OF  CLASSIC  AND 
ROMANTIC  COMPOSERS,  DEVOTIONAL  SONGS 
ENTIRELY  UNSECTARIAN. 

The  correct  versions  of  national  songs  are  to  be  found 
in  the  book.  The  versions  used  in  this  book  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Boston  schools,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  others  will  join  the  movement  for  uniformity. 

Boards,  50  Cents 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  BOY 

By  JOHN  J.  DAWSON,  Pd.  D.,  Director  of 
Music  Public  Schools,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

A  new  conception  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the 
boy’s  Voice  in  development  and  use,  and  of  its  relation 
to  the  Male  Voice. 

A  book  for  music  supervisors,  choir  masters,  and 
vocal  teachers. 

A  clear,  direct,  simple  treatment  of  a  subject  in 
which  every  teacher  is  interested.  The  author  has 
avoided  technical  terms  and  irrelevant  discussions. 

12mo.  Paper,  25  Cents 
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Jii^t  Vxiblt^hed 

DAY  BY  DAY 

IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

By  Alice  Maud  Bridgham 

Covers  all  the  work  of  the  primary  room  for  every  day  of  the  school  year 

This  new  set  of  books— DAY  BY  DAY  in  the  Primary  Grades — differs  from  the  Month  by  Month 
Books  in  so  far,  as  it  treats  each  subject  of  study  separately.  DAY  BY  DAY  gives  to  the  primary 
teacher  model  outlines  and  lessons  covering  the  entire  year’s  work  as  it  may  be  done  day  by  day 
in  all  the  subjects  taught.  In  History  and  Geography  the  outline  covers  the  change  of  seasons, 
special  days,  lives  of  famous  men,  and  birthdays.  Material  for  the  work  in  Language  has  been 
selected  from  the  best  sources,  never  forgetting  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  child’s 
nature.  The  outline  in  Drawing  closely  correlates  with  the  other  subjects,  and  it  is  of  a  nature  to 
appeal  to  small  children.  The  Busy  Work  devices  are  original,  and  being  inspired  by  each  day’s 
necessities,  are  never  meaningless.  The  nature  work  is  planned  to  arouse  an  interest  in  and  create 
a  love  for  all  creatures,  great  or  small,  to  interpret  the  plan  of  creation,  and  to  “Find  tongues  in 
trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything” 

Th  books  are  profusely  illustrated  with  calendars,  simple  blackboard  designs,  suggestions  for 
paper  cutting,  illustrations  for  picture  study  and  language  work,  etc. 

Cloth  Profusely  Illustrated  Three  Volumes 
Autumn,  $1.25  Winter,  $1.25  Spring,  $1.50  The  Set,  $4.00 
(The  Set,  with  Teachers  Magazine,  one  year,  $4.50) 


^ _ & 


Sn  the  IFriinai^  Schools 


MONTH  Bv  MONTH 

BOOKS 

By  Sarah  H.  Willis  and  Florence  V.  Farmer 

Nature  Study  correlated  with  the  work 

A  series  of  books  of  Nature  Study  correlated  with  Reading,  Literature, 

Language  and  Drawing  Lessons,  one  for  each  month  of  the  year  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June  inclusive,  based  on  the  best  and  most  approved  methods 
of  teaching,  and  useful  with  any  course  of  study.  The  authors  are  well- 
known  as  experienced  and  skilful  primary  teachers.  They  have  embodied 
the  plans  and  suggestions  of  Dr.  Edw.  R.  Shaw,  Supt.  G.  B.  Gilbert,  Miss 
Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Prin.  D.B.  Corson,  and  other  well  known  authori¬ 
ties,  and  have  produced  a  series  of  most  helpful  volumes. 

Although  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  primary  grades, 
the  series  will  be  welcomed  in  ungraded  country  schools  where  systematic 
nature  study  is  most  needed.  The  country  teacher  who  wishes  to  awaken 
her  pupils  to  an  interest  in  the  processes  of  nature  will  find  in  these 
volumes  awealth  of  suggestive  material. 

Cloth  Profusely  Illustrated  Three  Volumes 
Autumn,  $1.25  Winter,  $1.25  Spring,  $1.50  The  Set,  $4.00 
(The  Set,  with  Teachers  Magazine,  one  year,  $4.50) 

Descriptive  circulars  sent  on  request 
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Completed  1  year  ago 
and  used  in  89  im¬ 
portant  cities. 


A  W  _ April  26,  1907 

lW  Lducational 
Music  Course 


In  the  preparation  of  these  books  three 
individual  types  were  prominent:  the 
eminent  musician,  the  philosophical 
educator  and  the  practical  teacher. 
These  three  worked  together,  but  all  the 
ideas  of  the  musician  and  the  ideas  of 
the  educator  had  to  be  filtered  through 
the  mind  of  the  practical  teacher,  who 
was  the  last  court  of  appeal  on  every 
point.  This  is  why  the  New  Educational 
Music  Course,  with  all  its  high  ideals 
and  beautiful  music,  is  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical.  Every  song,  every  exercise,  every 
voice  drill,  every  detail  of  voice  culture, 
sight  singing,  and  musical  interpreta¬ 
tion,  was  thoroughly  tested  and  tried 
out  in  the  schoolroom  before  it  found  a 
place  in  this  series  of  books. 

Write  to  Ginn  Company,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  in¬ 
formation  about  this  course. 

Examine,  Compare,  Contrast  it  with  others 


TZXT'BOOKS 

Specially  Adapted  to  the  "Best 
Modern  Methods  of  Teaching, 

DUNTON  and  KELLEY’S  INDUCTIVE  COURSE  IN 
ENGLISH.  First  Book  in  English — Language 
Lessons  for  Grammar  Grades — Grammar. 

‘‘  The  treatment  of  verbs  seems  to  me  the  best  of  any  of  tk« 
modern  grammars.” — C.  H.  Morss,  Supt.,  Medford,  Mass. 

NICHOLS’S  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC,  in 

7  Books,  a  Book  for  each  School  Year 

‘  ‘I  can  say  emphatically  that  Nichols’s  Graded  Lessons  are  the 
best  text-books  in  arithmetic  1  have  ever  used.” — D.  P.  Brown, 
Vice.Prin.  School  8i,  Baltimore,  Md. 

NICHOLS’S  PROGRESSIVE  ARITHMETIC,  in  three 
Books,  Parts  One-Two-Three 

"  I  have  not  heard  one  adverse  criticism  from  the  teachers  but 
words  of  praise  only.” — Asher  J.Jacobv,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Milton,  Mass. 

STONE’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

New  Edition,  enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date 

GILMAN’S  RENEWABLE  COPY  BOOKS 

The  new  departure  in  Writing  Books  with  improved  Iree hand  Medial 
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PUBLISHERS’  TALK 

The  plans  for  the  new  volume  of  Teachers  Magazine  beginning  in  September  are  rapidly  near¬ 
ing  completion.  The  most  popular  features  of  the  present  year  will  be  continued. 

The  department  of  music  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Alys  E.  Bentley. 

“Our  School  Out  of  Doors”  will  be  better  than  ever,  with  Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow  as  conductor. 
Here  will  be  told  concretely  the  experiences  of  an  enthusiastic  and  most  successful  teacher  of  nature 
study.  The  photographs  illustrating  his  articles  are  wonderful;  they  were  taken  expressly  for  Teach¬ 
ers  Magazine,  and  surpass  everything  heretofore  given  in  publications  for  teachers. 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Beet’s  suggestions  on  English  Composition  have  been  pronounced  the  best  things 
on  composition  ever  written  for  grammar  grades,  so  we  shall  have  more  of  them. 

The  dramatization  of  stories  has  taken  strong  hold  upon  the  schools  from  the  first  year  up  thru 
the  high  school.  Miss  Gormley  will  handle  the  grades  of  the  primary  school  up  to  the  sixth  year. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Cleveland,  of  Boston,  well  known  as  a  writer  and  distinguished  as  a  teacher,  will 
supply  suggestions  for  dramatization  in  the  grades  from  the  fifth  year  up;  she  will  also  contribute  many 
plans  for  novel  school  entertainments. 

Of  course  Miss  Bush,  of  Iowa,  will  stay  with  us.  .She  seems  to  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
delightful  helps  for  school  entertainments  with  the  young  pupils. 

The  nature  stories  by  Miss  Flint,  of  Minnesota,  have  been  commended  by  many.  We  shall  have 
more  of  them,  and — they  will  be  better  than  ever.  Miss  Flint  writes. 

Miss  A.  T.  Quinn,  a  teacher  in  an  orphan  school  for  boys,  has  worked  out  a  unique  plan  for  teaching 
civics.  Her  boys  have  a  government  of  their  own,  which  is  working  splendidly  in  practice.  Just  how 
she  has  arranged  all  the  details  will  be  described  in  Teachers  Magazine  next  year.  Photographs  will 
accompany  the  series  of  articles,  showing  the  officers  of  the  little  school  republic. 

Dr.  Emily  Noble,  who  has  spent  several  years  in  India  and  has  formulated  a  “method  for  the  mil¬ 
lions  who  only  half  breathe,”  will  give  us  a  remarkable  series  of  illustrated  talks  on  “The  House  We 
Live  In.”  Her  method  will  be  found  of  highest  vitalizing  effect  upon  teachers.  It  will  give  them  new 
life,  good  health,  vigor,  cheerfulness,  and  greater  power  to  resist  disease.  Besides,  the  lessons  can  be 
transmitted  to  pupils  and  be  made  of  equal  benefit  to  them.  The  first  Talk  will  discuss  “  Daily  Physical 
Regeneration,”  which  will  be  followed  by  “Suggestions  on  Better  Lung  Development.” 

Mrs.  Margaret  Small  Dodge  will  give  us  more  of  her  delightful  child  studies,  a  foretaste  of  which 
appears  in  the  story  of  “Julius  and  the  Other  Forty-Seven”  in  the  present  number. 

Mrs.  Flora  Helm  Krause  will  add  to  her  interesting  lessons  in  civics  some  practical  suggestions,  thoroly 
tested  in  her  own  school  at  Chicago,  for  developing  civic  helpfulness  and  co-operation  among  pupils. 

Some  special  features  are  under  consideration,  which  will  be  announced  in  September. 

Meanwhile  suggestions  are  always  welcomed.  If  you  will  write  us  your  wishes  they  will  receive 
due  consideration.  This  magazine  is  planned  to  help  YOU.  Do  let  us  know  what  you  want. 
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Savages  and  Faddists 


mHERE  are  savages  in  Central  Africa;  so  be¬ 
nighted  that  we  send  missionaries  to  them 
to  instruct  them.  What  strange  no¬ 
tions  they  do  have  !  The  line  which  we  have 
drawn  between  man  and  beast  is  not  visible  to 
them.  Dogs  and  birds  and  trees  and  stones  are 
beings  like  themselves.  They  firmly  believe  that 
monkeys  could  talk  if  they  only  wanted  to,  but 
that  they  are  too  lazy  to  learn.  And  that  re- 
tainds  me  that  I  have  met  teachers  who  insist 
that  the  small  boy  who  does  not  readily  grasp 
a  new  idea  is  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  criminal. 
The  African  savage  probably  regards  the  mis¬ 
sionary  as  an  ignorant  simpleton  who  does  not 
know  monkeys,  much  as  the  savage  teacher 
stoutly  maintains  that  other  people  do  not  know 
her  small  boys. 

It  is  hard  to  be  misunderstood  by  those  we 
love.  It  is  bitter  to  be  misunderstood  when  we 
have  made  special  efforts  to  please  them.  A 
good  rule  to  adopt  is  to  assume,  whatever  the 
appearances  may  be,  that  the  pupils  are  doing 
their  level  best  to  meet  the  just  expectations 
of  the  teacher.  One  is  far  less  apt  to  go  wrong 
under  this  rule  than  by  persistently  looking  for 
the  old  Adam. 

Child  students  have  discovered  that  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  percentage  of  the  children  at 
school  have  defective  sight  or  defective  hearing; 
that  many  more  have  growths  in  the  nose  of 
must  contend  with  other  physical  difficulties 
which  are  so  many  obstructions  on  the  road  to 
learning.  With  the  best  of  intentions  the  pupils' 
attention  may  wander;  this  may  be  owing  to 
physical  causes,  or  the  teacher  herself  may  be 
at  fault.  In  either  case  the  child  is  not  to  blame. 
The  monkey  is  not  too  lazy  to  talk.  The  African 
savage  is  in  need  of  enlightenment. 

The  month  of  June  is  an  especially  trying  one 


indoors.  Sensible  teachers  bear  this  well  in 
mind.  They  have  pi.  nned  carefully  so  as  to 
have  the  work  of  the  year  practically  completed 
before  the  summer  days  set  in.  They  assign  no 
home  work.  Reviews  and  out-of-door  studies 
to  a  large  degree  monopolize  the  program.  Fresh 
water  is  freely  supplied  and  signs  of  fatigue  are 
not  black-listed  as  evidences  of  perversity.  The 
pupils  are  kept  busy  but  are  not  driven.  Interest 
and  good  cheer  reign  iij  the  class-room. 

There  are  other  things  which  the  poor  fetish- 
worshipper  can  teach  us.  Nor  are  they  all 
negative.  For  instance,— The  fetish  is  his  amu¬ 
let,  his  god.  But  he  is  by  no  means  wedded  to 
the  fetish  forever.  He  may  add  other  fetishes 
to  help  and  protect  him  on  special  occasions,  and 
what  is  more  he  is  ready  to  dismiss  a  fetish  when 
it  appears  to  him  that  he  derives  no  particular 
benefit  from  its  worship,  even  tho  that  fetish  be 
the  phonic  method  of  teaching  reading,  or  weav¬ 
ing  tiny  strips  of  paper!  Go  to  the  poor  savage; 
thou  fad  worshipper,  and  learn  of  him. 

What  a  stupid  world  this  would  be  if  there 
were  no  fads!  I  have  my  fad  and’  I  am  glad  if 
you  have  yours.  Now  let  us  both  agree  to  dis¬ 
miss  our  fads  when  their  vital  force  has  become 
extinct,  and  then  let  us  choose  new  ones.  There 
are  abiding  things  and  there  are  fads.  The  for¬ 
mer  we  must  have,  the  latter  we  may  have. 
Our  African  brother  has  only  fads.  That  is 
why  we  send  missionaries  to  him  to  save  his 
soul. 

If  you  should  smile,  and  I  should  smile, 

While  walking  out  together. 

Sad  folks  would  say,  “Such  looks  beguile 
The  weariness  of  many  a  mile. 

In  dark  and  dreary  weather.” 

Anna  M.  Prait. 
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Sight  Reading  Versus  Music  Reading 


By  Alys  E.  Bentley,  Directo] 

S'lUPERVISORS  of.  music  are  still  debating 
the  old  question  of  ‘‘sight  reading,’’  wax¬ 
ing  eloquent  in  heated  argument  in  de- 
^  fense  of  the  time-honored  custom  of  drill¬ 
ing  for  the  sake  of  drill,  aghast  at  the  deplorable 
results  sure  to  follow  any  method  based  upon 
the  child’s  interest,  or  upon  his  desire  to  express 
himself  thru  song. 

The  main  argument  would  seem  to  be:  ‘‘Here, 
forsooth,  is  something  tangible.  Here  is  mental 
training  as  exact  (and  as  exacting  we  may  add), 
as  mathematics.  Let  the  faddists  run  mad  with 
their  voice  training  and  song  interpretation,  as 
for  us,  and  our  schools,  we  will  drill  on  sight  read¬ 
ing.”  Of  course  this  argi  ment  presupposes  that 
in  our  public  school  music  we  are  looking  for  a 
mental  drill  as  severe  as  mathematics.  My  con¬ 
tention  is  quite  the  contrary — that  music  in  our 
public  schools  should  be  largely  recreative — that 
sheer  joy  in  singing  should  be  its  ultimate  end 
and  aim,  and  that  the  sight  reading,”  as  music 
interpretetion,  should  be  spontaneous  and  intui¬ 
tive,  almost  a  subconscious  process. 

Surely  our  friends  of  the  opposite  view  will  not 
hesitate  to  judge  with  us  the  results  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  system.  Let  us  face  them  squarely. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  whole  theory  of 
public  school  music  teaching  has  been  built  on 
sight  reading  as  the  absolute  fundamental,  the 
sine  qua  non.  And  the  result?  We  have  to¬ 
day  many  people  so  trained  who  can  read  the 
notes,  but  few  among  them  who  can  interpret 
the  music,  and  therein  lies  the  whole  difference. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  painstaking,  ac¬ 
curate,  methodical  reader,  whose  effort  is  purely 
intellectual,  whose  voice,  more  often  than  not, 
is  unpleasantly  hard,  and  who  utters  (I  may  not 
say  sings”)  all  of  the  intervals,  in  absolutely 
carrect  time. 

A  dear  old  farmer,  in  speaking  to  me  of  his 
aged  mother’s  accomplishments  once  said,  Why! 
you  could  pronounce  hundreds  on  hundreds  of 
words  to  her  out  of  the  spelling  book,  and  she’d 
spell  ’em  right  off,  and  do  it  handy,  too.  Of 
course,  now,  she  can’t  write  any,  on  account  of 
her  hand  being  stiffened  up  for  twenty  years  with 
rheumatism,  b^ut  she  can  spell!” 

Many  of  our  excellent  readers”  have  had  all 
the  music  starved  out  of  their  souls  by  this  un¬ 
musical  practice  of  droning  all  possible  and  im¬ 
possible  intervals.  They  can  read,  and  they  can 
i‘do  it  handy”  at  that,  but  they  do  not  feel  the 
sweep  of  emotion  that  stirred  the  composer  when 
he  wrote  his  hymn,  or  choral,  or  spring  song,  or 
ballad.  The  real  quality  in  the  music  does  not 
reach  them. 

We  all  know  the  f‘good  reader.”  Is  there  one 
among  us  who  cares  to  hear  him  sing? 

In  contrast  with  this,  take  the  student  trained 
to  grasp  the  entire  phrase,  to  seek  the  inner 
meaning  or  movement  of  the  song,  to  lose  himself 
in  the  mood  of  the  composer;  the  student  who, 
even  with  a  minor  inaccuracy  or  two,  can  carry 
you  at  once  into  the  very  spirit  of  a  song.  The 
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one  is  a  reader  of  notes;  the  other  is  a  reader  of 
music. 

Song  interpretation  (the  real  sight  reading)  is 
an  emotional  experience.  The  emotion  ought  to 
be  one  of  pleasure. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  an  experience 
commonplace  enough  to  be  familiar  to  each  of  us. 
A  child  receives  a  dozen  gift-books  on  some  anni¬ 
versary.  One  or  two  are  at  once  selected  as 
favorites.  These  are  dragged  about  to  be  viewed 
and  talked  over,  and  discussed  with  older  brothers 
and  sisters,  grandmothers,  or  friendly  chance 
visitors.  There  is  no  especial  continuity  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  little  one  is  quite  content  to  begin 
in  the  middle  or  back  of  the  book,  and  turns  freely 
to  any  page,  asking  any  question.  He  does  not 
know  that  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a  power 
to  read  the  printed  text.  Now,  my  friends  of  the 
Sight  Reading  Creed,  be  honest  with  yourselves, 
and  confess!  Did  you  not  learn  to  read  music  in 
some  such  haphazard  way,  as  this  baby  with  his 
queries  and  his  dissociated  ideas  is  learning  to 
read  print?  One  man  tells  me,  “I  learned  to 
read  music  sitting  on  my  grandfather’s  knee, 
following  where  I  could,  as  he  sang  from  an  old 
book.”  Another  said,  ‘‘I  guessed.  I  us^  to  let 
myself  go  with  the  music,  and  I  got  it  about 
right;  at  any  rate  I  enjoyed  the  experience  of 
trying  to  sing  new  things.  It  was  a  delight.” 
My  good  friend,  a  Welshman,  confessed:  “I 
always  had  a  good  voice,  and  was  a  fair  judge  of 
distances”! 

To  go  at  this  business  of  reading  music  with 
malice  aforethought  is  to  absolutely  kill  that 
interest,  the  lack  of  which  robs  the  exercise  of 
all  spontaneity  and  vitality.  The  desire  for  self- 
expression  thru  song  is  a  delicate  and  self-con¬ 
scious  impulse  which  must  be  handled  so  deftly; 
so  subtly,  that  the  initiative  will  persist  in  the 
pupil  thru  all  the  stages  of  childhood  and  adoles¬ 
cence,  until  this  form  of  emotional  expression  is 
so  natural  and  familiar  a  part  of  his  life  that  it 
can  never  be  killed  thru  embarrassment.  It  is 
quite  safe  to  leave  the  formal  drill  until  such  a 
time  as  the  pupil’s  desire  to  possess  mwe  of  this 
power  to  read  music  is  prompted  by  his  love  for 
the  music  itself  and  a  real  eagerness  to  know  how 
to  interpret  for  himself  its  symbol  representation. 

Sight  reading  should  be  a  process— for  the 
individual.  Too  often  we  have  regarded  it  as  a 
class  exercise.  One  child  may  “sense”  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  page  of  music  in  one  way,  another  in 
quite  a  different  way.  What  matter  how  each 
arrived  at  his  result,  provided  only  that  the  re¬ 
sult  be  music  reading. 

Here  is  a  child  who  could  not,  or  did  not,  read 
in  her  primer.  At  seven  she  was  given  a  copy 
of  Robinson  Crusoe.  She  devoured  the  book, 
and  was,  thereafter,  an  omniverous  reader.  You 
can  recall  many  similar  cases  within  your  own 
knowledge  where  desire  to  know,  passion  to  go 
on  with  an  absorbing  interest,  has  leveled  every 
barrier  of  technical  difficulty. 

And  finally  the  ultimate  aim  of  our  public 
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Andante, 


Mendelssohn. 


- ft- 


They  are  gai  ly  sing 
And  the  birds,  I  greet 


mg. 

them. 


(Translation  copyright.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  T907.) 
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school  music  will,  of  course,  define  the  methods 
of  our  instruction.  If  we  are  seeking  to  impart 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  technical  elements  of 
music,  that  is  one  thing,  and  that  end  will,  of 


A  Nest  of  Young,  White  Pekin  Ducks. 

Borrow  a  setting  hen  and  buy  the  duck  eggs  if  you 
please,  and  produce  your  own  “quacks.”  The  fields  and 
woods  hold  nothing  more  interesting. 

course,  define  the  technical  instruction  to  be 
given.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  endeavor¬ 
ing,  thru  our  public  school  music,  to  develop  a 
generation  of  music-loving  people,  a  generation 
of  singers  of  beautiful  songs,  a  generation  of 
patrons  of  great  orchestras  and  choral  societies, 
and  musical  festivals,  then  I  believe  the  method 
that  I  urge,  which  places  the  song  first,  and  makes 
the  formal  drill  subordinate  to  the  love  of  music 
and  of  self-expression  thru  music,  is  the  only 
right  method. 


voice  must  be  safeguarded  in  every  stage  of  the 
music  work. 

Second:  The  natural  desire  to  express  himself 
in  song  must  never  be  killed  in  the  child. 

Third :  Reading  music  must  never  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  end,  but  only  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
It  should  always  be  subordinated  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  real  love  for  the  thing  itself — for  music. 

Recently,  I  heard  a  class  of  high  school  girls 
read  Schuman’s  -‘Moonlight”  at  sight.  The  ac¬ 
companist  played  the  piano  part  with  the  correct 
movement,  and  the  one  hundred  or  more  fresh 
young  voices,  singing  with  just  a  shade  of  hesita¬ 
tion,  feeling,  as  it  were,  the  mood  as  well  as  the 
melody,  produced  an  effect  I  could  hardly  hope 
to  get  again  when  perfect  familiarity  should  lend  a 
quality  of  confidence  and  assertiveness  to  the 
voices.  I  spoke  of  this  to  a  Supervisor  of  Music 
who  was  present.  Her  reply  was,  in  effect,  ‘‘that 
a  new  piece  should  always  be  taken  up  without 
an  instrument.”  In  other  words,  she  would 
have  had  a  labored,  hard  tone,  an  absolutely  un¬ 
musical  conception  of  the  composition ;  a  definite 
concentrated  intellectual  effort  as  the  prelirninary 
to  appreciation  of  Schumann’s  ‘‘Moonlight.’’ 


Detail  of  Elder  Head — a  Compound  Cyme. 

Shows  white  globular  flower  buds  in  center,  and  the 
outer  bursting  urn-shaped  bloom.  No  other  flowers  by 
the  roadside  or  in  the  meadows  will  better  repay  careful 
attention. 


Chestnut  Blossoms. 

Here  are  three  tests  by  which  to  judge  any 
method.  Will  you  not  apply  them,  rigidly,  to 
your  sight-reading  exercises? 

First:  The  correct  development  of  the  child  s 


This  class  hardly  knew  how  they  read  it.  The 
process  was  largely  intuitive.  They  read  it, 
loved  it,  sang  it  in  a  way  that  gave  pleasure,  and 
all  without  conscious  effort,  so  absorbed  were 
they  in  the  thing  itself— the  music.  Does  any 
one  know  a  better  way?  Shall  we  never  be  rid 
of  the  doctrine  of  our  Puritan  ancestors,  that  to 
be  right  we  must  of  necessity  suffer  and  be 
miserable? 


Our  School  Out  of  Doors 


By  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  Stamford,  Conn. 


0OUNG  animals  and  their  homes,  and  also  and  many  of  the  members  had  to  be  repeatedly 
the  early  summer  bloom,  are  the  princi-  cautioned  not  to  squeeze  too  hard  the  little 
pal  things  to  observe  this  month.  bunches  of  animated  fluff.  This  injunction  was 

As  usual,  my  class  rode  on  the  electric  especially  needed  in  regard  to  the  ducks  taken 
car  into  the  country.  The  trolley-car  is  one  of  from  a  small  coop  and  placed  on  a  grassy  mound, 
our  most  useful  pieces  of  apparatus  in  nature  This  interesting  display  of  miniature  quackers 
study.  We  employ  none  of  our  tools  so  regu-  (still  in  the  peeper  stage),  apparently  ^Tost”  and 
larly  and  so  often.  On  this  occasion  it  carried  bewildered  by  the  sudden  change  of  quarters, 
us  to  a  small  clearing  in  the  woods,  and  there  was  a  good  subject  for  my  camera.  Nothing 
left  us.  Nearby  was  a  small  cottage,  from  which  more  expresses  “something  gone  wrong,”  and, 
a  dog  welcomed  us  in  language  sharp  and  empha-  “where  am  I?”  than  young  ducks  taken  suddenly 
tic.  Several  children  gazed  at  us.  in  their  won-  from  the  mother  or  from  the  hen  that  hatched 
derment  forgetting  to  close  their  mouths.  A  cow,  the  eggs, 
tethered  on  the  croft, 
stopped  her  grazing  to 
observe  the  surprise 
party,  and  a  woman 
with  the  comer  of  a 
wet  sheet  in  one  hand 
and  the  clothes-line  in 
the  other,  joined  the 
list  of  spectators,  now 
increased  to  rather 
formidable  propor¬ 
tions  by  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  chickens  and  a 
dozen  ducks  that 
waddled  hastily,  with 
many  a  “  Quack,” 

“Quack,”  toward  a 
frog  pond  under  the 
hill. 

“Got  any  young 
chickens?”  I  inquired 
of  the  woman. 

Even  before  she 
could  courteously,  yet 
wcnderingly,  reply 
“Yes-s-s,  a  few,”  one 
of  those  facetious 
pupils,  whom  we  all 
know,  inquired,  “Go¬ 
ing  to  instruct  us  in 
the  poultry  business?  ” 

“No,  no/'  was  my  reply;  “I  am  to  give  you 
a  lesson  in  ‘available  ornithology.’  I*think  it  a 
good  plan  to  start  this  class  in  a  study  of  young 
birds  with  the  ‘praecocial,’  or  the  members  of 
the  ornithological  division  receiving  that  name, 
because  they  are  able  to  care  for  themselves  as 
soon  as  hatched.  Let  us  now  have  a  look  at 
these  praecocial  young  chickens.” 

After  the  first  shock  of  surprise,  and  perhaps 
a  feeling  of  bashfulness,  had  passed  off,  the  good 
washerwoman  and  her  children  became  ^Pl^hu- 
siastic  in  their  efforts  to  show  us  the  sights  of 
the  little  farmyard.  The  woman  explained  that 
her  husband  was  away  at  work,  and  she  and  the 
i‘kilders”  had  to  look  after  things.  ,  ^ 

We  were  escorted  to  several  coops  and  told  the 
Deculiar,  personal  traits  of  each  hen,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  feed  some  of  the  little  chickens  from 
our  hands.  The  class  was  mtensely  interested. 


Nest  of  Partridge  (Ruffled  Grouse) . 

Probably  the  nest  of  no  bird  more  flavors  of  the  wild  than  does  this, 
nest  gives  greater  thrills  of  pleasure. 


And  no 


After  looking  for  a  few  moments  over  the  fence 
of  a  pen  at  some  young  pigs,  the  class  was  coaxed 
and  commanded  to  go  down  the  hill  to  the  frog 

pond.  .  „  ,  .  , 

“But  that  was  so  interesting,  explamed  a 
member  of  the  class,  “that  I  should  like  to  stay 
longer.” 

And  I  said  to  her,  as  I  say  to  you.  Reader,  do 
not  forget  that  chickens  and  ducks  are  not  only 
poultry,  but  birds,  available  birds,  and  to  the 
nature  lover  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
class.  And  I  may  well  add  that  the  altricial  birds, 
that  is,  those  hatched  unfledged  and  helpless,  are 
not  always  interesting,  nor  even  endurable.  My 
experiences  have  taught  me  that  there  are  birds 
and  birds,  and  that  it  is  always  safest  to  begin 
with  chickens  and  ducks.  These  never  offend. 

In  the  frog  pond  we  found  many  tadpoles.  A 
piece  of  bread,  crumbled  and  thrown  into  the 
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water,  attracted  the  tiny  wrigglers  until  they 
gatheied  around  each  piece  like  a  black  fringe. 
In  the  adjoining  marsh  was  found  a  specimen  of 
the  beautiful  leopard  frog.  It  took  a  lively  chase 
and  many  ineffectual  graspings  to  catch  it,  for 
these  frogs  make  long,  low  jumps  that  seem  more 
like  flying  than  leaping. 

And  after  it  had  been  caught,  to  hold  it  was 
found  even  more  difficult.  The  slippery  skin,  the 
slender  body,  the  strong  muscles  were  all  brought 
into  play  for  the  advantage — not  of  the  captor, 
but  of  the  captive.  It  would  not  stay  caught, 
and,  the  active  pursuit  after  that  one  frog  re¬ 
minded  a  beholder  of  a  game  of  basket-ball. 
When,  however,  the  batrachian  became  a  little 
more  tame,  or  perhaps  was  exhausted,  it  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  watch  the  rhythmic  motions  of  the  white 
throat  and  the  wide,  orange-gold  eyes  and  beau¬ 
tifully  colored  skin — especially  on  the  under  side. 


We  crossed  the  fields  of  daisies  to  the  top  of 
a  hill  and  there  found  an  abundance  of  “outdoor 
cacti.”  The  ground  was  almost  covered  with  the 
rich,  thick  leaves,  and  studded  with  the  really 
magnificent,  sulphur-yellow  flowers.  This  is  the 
Opuntia  vulgaris,  the  only  representative  of  its 
botanical  family  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  look  out  for  bristles  and  spines.  In 
these  respects  it  is  true  to  its  cactus  nature,  and 
will  protect  itself,  and  wound  the  careless  finger 
that  approaches  too  near  without  much  pre¬ 
liminary  caution. 

I  can  recall  no  more  pleasing  sight  than  that  I 
once  saw,  as  I  rode  noiselessly  thru  a  long  stretch 
of  pine  forest,  with  here  and  there  an  open  space, 
where  the  sun  shone  down  warm  and  undimmed 
by  intervening  leaves,  and  where  Opuntia  blos¬ 
soms  fairly  blazed  in  the  yellow  light,  and  illumi¬ 
nated  the  dusky  shades  of  that  “pine  barren.” 


There  was  not  a  sound  except  the  murmurous 
crunching  of  the  carriage-wheels  in  the  sand,  and 
an  occasional  creak  of  the  harness,  and  no  human 
eye  but  mine  had  ever  seen  those  glorious  clus¬ 
ters  of  yellow  bloom,  and  when  I  passed  by,  no 
other  human  eye  would  ever  see  them,  for  I  was 
lost  in  the  “Pines.” 

The  plant  is  found  from  Nantucket,  southward, 
increasing  in  abundance  and  perhaps,  too,  in 
luxuriance  of  bloom,  as  it  progresses.  We  are 
so  apt  to  think  of  the  cacti  as  plants  of  the  far 
South,  or  of  the  greenhouse,  that  it  was  indeed 
a  surprise  to  see  them  growing  here  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone,  and  luxuriantly  out  of  doors. 

As  we  looked  from  the  hill  over  the  marshes, 
a  harrier  hawk  claimed  our  attention,  and  for 
several  minutes  we  watched  its  low,  zigzag  flight, 
and  listened  to  its  peculiar  screechings. 

Two  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  class,  as 

we  entered  the  woods,  saw 
a  little  cottontail  rabbit 
hardly  old  enough  to  run, 
and  evidently  not  old 
enough  to  understand  the 
proper  way  of  doing  it,  for 
in  one  leap,  it  was  so  ener¬ 
getic,  and  its  hind  legs  so 
powerfully  muscular,  that 
it  tjurned  a  complete 
somersault.  The  young 
folks  tried  in  vain  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  awkward  and 
lively  little  creature,  and 
I  have  my  suspicions  that 
it  went  into  the  stone  wall, 
not,  as  they  thought,  into 
the  base  of  a  hollow  tree. 

“  Is  there  anything  more 
attractive  than  young 
rabbit?”  I  said  to  one  of 
the  older  members  of  the 
party. 

P  Nothing  but  a  chick¬ 
en,”  was  the  reply.  And 
to  this  day,  I  do  not  know 
which  of  us  was  right. 
Perhaps  both,  for  there 
seems  to  be  no  com¬ 
parison. 

On  the  hillside,  homeward  bound  to  the  trolley- 
car,  we  stopped  to  admire  a  beautiful  oak.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  an  entire  tree  is  as  well  worth 
carei^ul  study  as  is  an  insect  or  a  bird.  The  tree 
is  a  living  organism  of  detailed  beauty  and  in¬ 
terest — none  the  less  so  because  it  is  large  and 
we  stand  under  it  rather  than  above  it  or  hold 
it  in  our  hands. 

Outings  in  June  should  be  frequent.  On  oth^s 
we  found  every  minute  packed  with  interest.  Of 
course  the  camera  could  make  a  record  of  only  a 
few  of  these. 

In  an  interesting  ramble  on  the  edge  of  a 
shrubby  pasture,  we  discovered  an  indigo  bunt¬ 
ing’s  nest  containing  two  little  ones  nearly  full 
grown.  As  the  mother  bird  flew  from  the  nest, 
we  at  first  glance  hailed  her  as  a  sparrow,  but  we 
soon  rediscovered  her  among  the  low  shrubs, 
where  her  brilliant  coat  revealed  her  as  the 


Our  Northern  Cactus  in  Bloom. 

The  prickly  pear  or  Indian  fig  is  found  quite  frequently  in  sandy  fields  and 
among  the  rocks  on  the  summits  of  hills  near  the  seashore. 
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-  really  true  bluebird.  Isn’t  it  strange  that  our 
bluebird  is  known  by  another  name? 
What  we  know  as  the  bluebird  is  one  that  is  blue 
only  above,  and  earth-color  below. 

I  hope  that  you  have  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  seen  Father  (or  John  B.,  but  he  is  a 
Koman  Catholic,  and  -‘Father”  is  his  official 
ntle  as  a  priest),  Tabb’s  exquisite  stanza,  on  “The 
Bluebird,  for  I  should  like  to  be  the  first  to 
bring  the  gem  to  your  attention.  It  is  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  the  bird  itself. 

When  God  had  made  a  host  of  them. 

One  little  flower  still  lacked  a  stem 
To  hold  its  blossoms  blue; 

So  into  it  He  breathed  a  song, 

And  suddenly  with  petals  strong 
As  wings,  away  it  flew. 

fhe  meantime,  some  members  of  the  party 
had  been  hunting  for  the  nest,  as  the  mother 
bird  s  manner  of  flight  indicated  that  she  had 
only  recently  left  it.  The  cup-shaped  structure 
was  soon  found  skilfully  hidden  in  the  dense, 
low  thicket. 

On  one  of  my  outings  alone,  I  had  discovered 
the  nest  of  a  flicker  high  up  in  a  tree.  But  the 
telephoto  lens  brought  it  near  to  view.  Under 
prornise  of  something  novel  the  class  was  induced 
to  sit  still  beneath  a  neighboring  tree,  till  the 
bird’s  shrill  call  was  heard.  Soon  a  bright,  pig¬ 
eon-shaped  creature  came  flickering  thru  the 
upper  branches,  and  we  all  regarded  her  common 
name  as  entirely  appropriate.  I  observed  at 
this  visit,  and  at  many  others,  that  both  parents 
paused  for  a  moment  before  entering  the  exca¬ 
vated  cavity  in  the  trunk,  and  looked  about  as 
if  to  see  that  everything  was  right  and  safe;  but 
when  they  went  out  of  the  nest,  they  went  like 
a  dart.  All  my  attempts  at  photography  were 
blurs  except  one  caught  during  the  entering 
pause. 

On  the  road  home  from  this  particular  outing, 
we  admired  a  fine  elderberry  shrub  (Sambucus) 
in  full  bloom.  It  was  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  note  the  cream-white,  short-tubed  corolla, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  unfolds  from  the 
white  little  flower  globe.  This  is  a  plant  that 
every  year  may  be  depended  on  to  display  a 
wealth  of  bloom  and  to  fruit  fully.  Nothing 
seems  to  affect  it  disastrously.  Many  other 
shrubs  are  the  victims  of  insect  raids,  of  drought, 
and  of  storms,  but  nothing  short  of  a  tornado, 
that  shall  tear  up  the  plant  by  the  roots,  will 
prevent  its  perfect  and  luxuriant  blooming  and 
fruiting.  In  view  of  this  astonishing  quality  it 
is  strange  that  horticulturists  have  not  given  it 
some  attention.  The  shrub  itself  is  extremely 
attractive,  the  bloom  is  wholesome  and  has  a 
dainty  perfume.  The  fruit  is  prolific  and  fairly 
good  to  eat,  even  more  than  fairly  good  when 
well  cooked  in  “grandmother’s  elderberry  pies.” 
The  fruit  seems  to  need  only  a  little  culture  to 
make  it  one  of  the  best. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  we  directed 
our  outing  toward  the  lowlands.  We  followed 
the  brook  down  the  ravine.  In  the  tangled  wil¬ 
derness  not  far  away  was  found  the  nests  that 
suggest  to  the  farmer  boy  all  the  wildness,  the 
“tang,”  the  bittersweet  of  an  untamed  good 
thing,  a  nest  of  a  partridge  under  a  fallen  log. 


and  the  nest  of  a  quail  in  the  tangled  grass. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  floral  specimens 
gathered  late  in  the  month  was  a  profusion  of 
the  chestnut  tree’s  long  tassels.  On  later  trips 
in  July  and  August  we  were  surprised  by  the 
rapid  growth  that  the  burrs  had  made.  By  the 
middle  of  August  they  were  almost,  if  not  quite, 
full  size.  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth  while 
for  a  class  to  visit  a  chestnut  tree  at  least  once 
every  week,  from  early  June  to  September,  and 
closely  examine  the  course  of  the  inflorescence 
and  fruiting.  No  one  plant,  it  seems  to  me, 
could  be  more  interesting. 

For  the  study  of  a  parasitic  plant,  the  dodder 
in  its  many  varieties  is  entitled  to  first  rank. 
Here,  too,  in  the  lowlands  by  the  pond  side,  the 
dodder  on  the  “lizard’s  tail”  is  interesting  ma¬ 
terial  for  consecutive  and  detailed  study.  Note 
how  insidiously  the  slender  stems  enfold  the 
larger  host  and  the  suckers  develop  and  pierce 
the  bark  to  become  a  thief  of  its  juices.  Orig¬ 
inally  the  plant  sprung  from  the  ground;  but 
now  that  it  has  developed  its  suckers,  it  discards 
its  lowly  connection,  for  it  is  easier  to  steal  than 
to  dig. 

We  tramped  on.  We  took  the  path  leading 
diagonally  thru  the  fields  to  the  shady  brook. 


The  Brook  in  June. 

The  most  winsome  and  wayward  of  brooks  draws  now 
and  then  some  lover’s  foot  to  its  intimate  reserve,  while 
the  spirit  of  a  bursting  water-pipe  gathers  a  gaping 
crowd  forthwith. — Lowell. 


Summer  Songs  for  Summer  Days 


Sweet  Peas. 

Here  are  sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a 
flight: 

With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o’er  delicate 
white, 

And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things. 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings. 

— John  Keats. 


Sing-Song. 

Rushes  in  a  watery  place, 

And  reeds  in  a  hollow; 

A  soaring  sky-lark  in  the  sky. 

There  a  darting  swallow; 

Where  pale  blossoms  used  to  hang. 
Ripe  fruit  to  follow. 

— Christina  G.  Rossetti. 


Fern  Song. 

Dance  to  the  beat  of  the  rain,  little  fern, 
And  spread  out  your  palms  again. 

And  say,  “Tho  the  sun 
Hath  my  vesture  spun. 

He  had  labored,  alas,  in  vain. 

But  for  the  shade 

That  the  cloud  hath  made. 

And  the  gift  of  the  Dew  and  the  Rain,” 
Then  laugh  and  upturn 
All  your  fronds,  little  Fern, 

And  rejoice  in  the  beat  of  the  rain! 

— John  B.  Tabs. 


Apple-Blossoms. 

Apple-blossoms,  budding,  blowing. 

In  the  soft  May  air; 

Cups  with  sunshine  overflowing, — 
Flakes  of  fragrance,  drifting,  snowing, 
Showering  everywhere! 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


Berrying  Song. 

Ho!  for  the  hills  in  summer! 

Ho!  for  the  rocky  shade. 

Where  the  groundpine  trails  under  the 
fern-leaves. 

Deep  in  the  mossy  glade. 

Up  in  the  dewy  sunrise. 

Waked  by  the  robin’s  trill; 

Up  and  away  a-berrying. 

To  the  pastures  on  the  hill! 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


Swinging  on  a  Birch-Tree. 

Swinging  on  a  birch-tree 
To  a  sleepy  tune, 

Hummed  by  all  the  breezes 
In  the  month  of  June! 

Little  leaves  a-flutter 

Sounds  like  dancing  drops 
Of  a  brook  on  pebbles, — 

Song  that  never  stops. 


Swinging  on  a  birch-tree! 

This  is  summer  joy. 

Fun  for  all  vacation, — 

Don’t  you  think  so,  boy? 

Up  and  down  to  see-saw, 

Merry  and  at  ease. 

Careless  as  a  brook  is, 

Idle  as  the  breeze. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


The  Rivulet. 

Run,  little  rivulet,  run; 

Summer  is  fairly  begun. 

Bear  to  the  meadow  the  hymn  of  the 
pines. 

And  the  echo  that  rings  where  the  water¬ 
fall  shines; 

Run,  little  rivulet,  run! 

Run,  little  rivulet,  run! 

Sing  to  the  fields  of  the  sun 
That  wavers  in  emerald,  shimmer  in  gold. 
Where  you  glide  from  your  rocky  ravines 
crystal-cold ; 

Run,  little  rivulet,  run! 

Run,  little  rivulet,  run! 

Sing  of  the  flowers,  every  one, — 

Of  the  delicate  harebell  and  violet  blue; 
Of  the  red  mountain  rose-bud,  all  drip¬ 
ping  with  dew; 

Run,  little  rivulet,  run! 

Run,  little  rivulet,  run! 

Carry  the  perfume  you  won 
From  the  lily  that  woke  when  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  gray, 

To  the  white  waiting  moonbeam  adrift 
on  the  bay; 

Run,  little  rivulet,  run! 

Run,  little  rivulet,  run! 

Stay  not  till  summer  is  done! 

Carry  the  city  the  mountain-bird’s  glee; 
Carry  the  joy  of  the  hills  to  the  sea; 

Run,  little  rivulet,  run! 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


Song. 

Sing,  little  bird,  oh  sing! 

How  sweet  thy  voice  and  clear! 

How  fine  the  airy  measures  ring. 

The  sad  old  world  to  cheer! 

Bloom,  little  flower,  oh  bloom! 

Thou  makest  glad  the  day; 

A  scented  torch,  thou  dost  illume 
The  darkness  of  the  way. 

Dance,  little  child,  oh  dance! 

While  sweet  the  small  birds  sing. 

And  flowers  bloom  fair,  and  every  glance 
Of  sunshine  tells  of  spring. 

— Celi.-v  Thaxter. 


A  Flicker  at  the  Door  to  its  Home. 

This  bird  has  about  forty  common  names  and  even 
more  interesting  characteristics. 

[Photographed  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow  for  Teachers  Magazine.] 
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By  Supt.  Frank'  R,  Page,  Watertown,  Mass. 


Dramatizing. 

DiRAMATIZING  in  our  lower  grades  occu¬ 
pies  a  place  beside  story-telling  and  com¬ 
position.  It  is  not  designed  to  produce 
actors  any  more  than  the  story-telling 
aims  at  making  orators  or  the  composition,  au¬ 
thors.  There  is  always  a  tendency  in  schools  for 
the  teachers  to  do  too  much,  and  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  too  little  opportunity  to  do  things 
for  themselves.  And  yet  it  is  this  doing  for 
themselves  that  is  the  very  essence  of  education. 
The  dramatizing  we  have  is  of  a  sort  that  gives 
the  participants  the  fullest  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves.  The  teacher  is  audience.  The 
children  think  out  what  to  do,  and  what  to  say 
themselves.  It  is  a  spontaneous  thing;  they 
enter  very  heartily  into  it.  “  I’d  rather 
play  Hiawatha,”  said  a  little  second  grader  to 
me  the  other  day,  “than  any  game  I  know.” 
Dramatizing  that  is  planned  and  rehearsed  by 
the  teacher,  where  parts  are  committed  to  mem¬ 
ory  and  are  drilled  into  the  children  like  the 
multiplication  table,  where  there  are  elaborate 
costumes,  even  a  stage  and  stage  settings,  make 
a  pretty  show,  but  it  is  only  a  show;  it  is  not 
educative. 

Our  first  grades  dramatize  every  day — Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,  The  Pied  Piper,  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,  The  Bremen  Town  Musicians,  The 
Goose  and  the  Goslings,  The  Three  Bears,  and 
ever  so  many  others.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how 
self-consciousness  disappears,  how  they  throw 


themselves  into  the  play.  There  is  frequent 
dramatizing,  too,  in  the  second  and  third  grades, 
a  little  less  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  where  it  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  material  offered  in  the 
reading. 

The  Hiawatha  play  which  follows  was  worked 
out  by  a  second  grade  taught  by  Miss  Glenna  M. 
Sackett,  of  our  Hosmer  School,  after  a  series  of 
reading-lessons  from  Hiawatha,  which  by  the 
way  is  the  most  popular  reading  done  in  our  pri¬ 
mary  grades.  All  the  properties  were  made  by 
the  children  or  brought  by  them  from  home. 
This  is  considerably  longer  and  more  elaborate 
than  most  of  the  little  plays  given  by  the  primary 
children.  It  is  entirely  spontaneous,  however. 
The  children  planned  it  and  made  up  the  dialog 
themselves.  The  characters  are  not  always  taken 
by  the  same  children,  and  the  dialog  varies  from 
time  to  time.  Until  I  took  it  down  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves  gave  it  to  me,  it  had  not  been 
written  out.  The  play  is  given  in  the  part  of 
the  room  where  a  wigwam  made  of  burlap  over 
bean  poles  has  been  set  up  with  two  or  three  ex- 
Christmas  trees  for  a  forest.  One  or  two  of  the 
children  have  Indian  suits,  real  store  ones.  The 
other  costumes  are  improvised,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  feather  headdresses  for  the  boys,  and  shawls 
for  the  girls.  The  bird  and  animal  parts  are 
taken  by  the  children  without  any  attempt  at 
make-up.  These  are  the  characters:  Hiawatha, 
Nokomis,  lagoo,  Chibiabos,  other  Indians,  Owls, 
Robin,  Bluebird,  Squirrel,  Deer. 


The  Hiawatha  Play 


[The  play  opens  with  Hiawatha  and  Nokomis  seated 
at  the  wigwam  door.  It  is  supposed  to  be  evening.] 

Hiawatha.— that  bright  star  up  there, 
Nokomis? 

Nokomis.— That’s  Ishkoodah,  the  comet— Ish- 
koodah  with  fiery  tresses. 

Hiawatha.— What  are  those  flaming  lights  over 
there? 

Nokomis.— Those  are  the  spirit’s  plumes  and 
war  clubs  flaring  far  away  to  the  north  land  in 
.  the  frosty  nights  of  winter. 

Hiawatha.— What’s  that  white  path  over  there? 

Nokomis.— That’s  the  broad  white  road  in 
heaven.  The  warriors  are  walking  forth  on  the 
i)road  white  road  in  heaven. 

Hiawatha. — What’s  that  bright  thing  over 
there? 

Nokomis. — That’s  the  moon  rising,  rippling 
rounding,  from  the  water. 

Hiawatha. — What  are  those  shadows  on  it? 


Nokomis. — That’s  an  old  woman  up  there. 

“Once  a  warrior,  very  angry. 

Seized  his  grandmother. 

And  threw  her  up  into  the  sky  at 
midnight; 

Right  against  the  moon  he  threw 
her; 

’Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there.” 
Hiawatha.— What’s  that  light  in  the  forest, 
Nokomis? 

Nokomis.-That’s  the  firefly  lighting  up  the 
brakes  and  bushes. 

Hiawatha. — I  know  a  song  of  the  fire-fly. 

(Sings)  i‘Wah-wah-taysee,  little 
fire-fly. 

Little,  flitting;  white-fire  insect. 
Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature. 
Light  me  with  your  candle. 

Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay. 

Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids!” 

Nokomis.— Come,  I  think  it  is  time  for  you  to 
go  to  bed,  Hiawatha. 

Owls. — Hoo,  Hoo. 
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Hiawatha. — What’s  that,  Nokomis? 

Nokomis. — That’s  only  the  owls  and  owlets 
hooting  in  the  forest.  They  are  not  hooting  at 
you.  They  are  talking  in  their  native  language. 
The  old  owl  is  scolding,  and  the  little  owl  is 
laughing  at  the  moon. 

(Sings)  “Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet! 
Who  is  this  that  lights  the  wigwam, 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wig¬ 
wam? 

Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet!” 

[Hiawatha  and  Nokomis  lie  down  in  the  wigwam  and 
go  to  sleep.  Soon  it  is  supposed  to  be  morning.  lagoo 
enters.] 

lagoo. — Good- 
moining,  Hia¬ 
watha.  Good¬ 
morning,  Noko¬ 
mis. 

Hiawatha.  — 
Good-morning, 
lagoo. 

Nokomis.  — 
Good-morning, 
lagoo. 

I agoo . —  Do 
you  want  a  bow, 
Hiawatha? 

Hiawatha.  — 
Yes,  I  never  had 
one  before.  I’d 
like  one,  lagoo. 

lagoo.  —  You 
come  into  the 
forest  with  me 
while  I  get  a 

‘  Then  upon  one  knee  arising.”  branch  of  ash 

for  the  bow;  and 

a  branch  of  oak  for  the  arrow.  It’s  straight,  and 
it  won’t  break.  (They  go  to  the  forest,  i.  e., 
walk  about  the  sch  ol-room  pretending  to  find 
branches,  etc.)  Hei  3’s  a  fine  one!  Here’s  a 
good  ash!  Here’s  a  good  oak!  Now  we  want 
some  feathers  while  we  are  out  here.  Here  are 
some. 


“  lagoo,  the  marvelous  story  teller.” 


Hiawatha. — Here  are  some,  too. 

lagoo. — Now  go  and  ask  Nokomis  if  she  has 
some  deer-skin  for  a  string. 


[They  return  to  the  wigwam.] 

Hiawatha. — Have  you  any  deer-skin,  Nokomis? 

Nokomis. — Yes. 

Hiawatha. — Here’s  some  deer-skin,  lagoo. 

lagoo. — Here’s  your  bow,  Hiawatha.  Now  we 
want  to  go  to  Big  Sea  Water  for  some  flint. 

[They  walk  across  the  room  pretending  to  look  for 
flint.] 

Here’s  your  arrow,  Hiawatha.  Now  we  want 
a  quiver.  Go  and  ask  Nokomis  if  she  has  a  big 
strip  of  deer-skin. 

[They  return  to  the  wigwam.] 

Hiawatha. — See,  Nokomis,  what  lagoo  has 
made  for  me.  He  has  made  me  a  bow  and  arrow 
and  quiver.  Don’t  you  think  it’s  lovely? 

Nokomis. — lagoo  is  your  best  friend,  Hiawatha. 
What  will  you  do  with  that  bow  and  arrow,  Hia¬ 
watha. 

Hiawatha. — I’ll  shoot  a  deer. 


“  What’s  that  bright  star  up  there,  Nokomis?  ” 

lagoo. — '‘Go,  my  son,  into  the  forest. 

Where  the  red  deer  herd  together. 

Kill  for  us  a  famous  roebuck, 

Kill  for  us  a  deer  with  antlers! 

[Hiawatha  walks  about  the  room  looking  for  deer.] 

The  Squirrel. — Don’t  shoot  me,  Hiawatha. 

The  Robin. — Don’t  shoot  me,  Hiawatha,  I’m 
your  little  brother. 

The  Bluebird. — Don’t  shoot  me,  Hiawatha,  I’m 
your  little  friend. 

[Hiawatha  hides.  The  deer,  impersonated  by  a  child, 
comes  out  and  stamps  and  starts  to  run.  Hiawatha 
shoots,  and  the  deer  falls.  Hiawatha  takes  the  deer  by 
the  hand  pretending  to  carry  him  home,  passing  on  the 
way  the  squirrel,  robin,  etc.] 

Hiawatha. — I’ve  killed  the  famous  roebuck  of 
the  forest,  Opechee.  I’ve  killed  the  famous  roe¬ 
buck  of  the  forest,  Owaissa.  I’ve  killed  the  , 
famous  roebuck  of  the  forest,  Adjidaumo. 

Nokomis. — (Looking  out  of  the  wigwam.) 

I  wonder  when  Hiawatha  is  coming.  Won’t 
you  go  into  the  forest  and  find  him,  lagoo? 
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lag  JO. — Ugh!  He’ll  come  when  he  has  shot  the 
deer. 

Hiawatha. — (Bringing  in  the  deer.) 

I’ve  killed  the  famous  roebuck  of  the  forest; 
Nokomis. 

Nokomis. — You  are  a  famous  hunter,  Hiawatha. 

lagoo. — Ugh!  you  are  a  good  boy,  Hiawatha. 

Hiawatha. — What  will  you  do  with  the  deer¬ 
skin,  Nokomis? 

Nokomis. — I’ll  make  you  a  warm  coat;  Hia¬ 
watha. 

Hiawatha. — What  will  you  do  with  the  flesh; 
Nokomis? 

Nokomis. — I  will  make  you  a  banquet,  all  the 
Indians  and  all  the  squaws  and  all  the  children 
will  come  to  the  banquet. 

lagoo. — You  cook  the  deer,  Nokomis,  while  I 
go  out  and  invite  them. 

[lagoo  walks  among  the  children  at  their  desks,  some 
of  whom  are  dressed  as  Indians.  He  invites  these  to  the 
feast.  Hiawatha  and  Nokomis  hang  up  the  kettle  and 
pretend  to  cut  up  the  deer.  The  guests  come  and  sit 
about  the  fire  and  make  believe  eat  from  the  kettle.] 

lagoo. — Ugh!  This  is  a  pretty  big  deer  for 
you,  Hiawatha.  Tell  us  how  it  happened. 

Hiawatha. — When  you  told  me  to  go  into  the 
forest  I  went  straight  away,  I  didn’t  mind  my 


“  Go  my  son  into  the  forest.” 

brothers;  either,  my  thoughts  were  with  the 
famous  roebuck  of  the  forest.  Then  I  hid  in  the 
bushes.  Then  upon  one  knee  arising,  I  aimed 
an  arrow  at  the  deer.  Then  I  ran  to  the  deer 
and  shouted  to  my  brothers. 

One  of  the  Indians. — You  are  Soan-ge-taha;  Hia¬ 
watha. 

Another  Indian.— You  are  Strong-Heart;  Hia¬ 
watha. 

Another  Indian. — You  are  Loon-Heart;  Hia¬ 
watha. 

Hiawatha. — Tell  us  when  you  were  a  little  boy; 
lagoo,  when  you  had  a  bow  and  arrow  like  mine. 

lagoo.— Well,  I’ll  try  to  tell  you.  Once  I  had 
a  bow  and  arrow  like  yours  and  they  told  me  to 
go  out  into  the  bushes  and  I  saw  a  deer  drinking 
and  then  I  shot  the  deer  and  everybody  praised 
me. 

Hiawatha.— Ughl  You  are  a  marvelous  story¬ 
teller,  lagoo.  Sing  a  song,  Chibiabos. 


Chibiabos. — (Sings.) 

Tomahawk  a  day 
Doodle  may  day 
Tomahawk  a  day 
Doodle  may  day. 

Ick  nearer  doo  la  la 
Ha  ha  ha 

Ick  nearer  doo  la  la 
Ha  ha  ha.* 

Hiawatha. — You  are  a  sweet  singer;  Chibiabos. 

*This  was  the  way  it  sounded  to  me.  Chibiabos  told 
me  it  was  an  Indian  song  his  mother  had  taught  him. 


“Surprise  Envelopes”  for  Seat 
Work. 

In  my  desk  may  be  found  a  stack  of  twenty 
envelopes  which  the  children  have  well  named 
“The  Surprise  Envelopes.”  These  contain  ten 
different  kinds  of  busy  work  which  every  teacher 
of  a  primary  grade  can  easily  obtain. 

The  envelopes  used  are  the  large  manila  ones; 
and  are  numbered  from  one  to  ten;  there  being 
twenty  envelopes,  two  of  each  kind.  The  two 
bearing  the  number  “one”  contain  cut-up  pic¬ 
tures.  I  obtained  the  stiff  calendars  exactly 
alike,  and  cut  the  pictures  from  them.  One  I 
left  uncut  and  cut  the  other  into  small  pieces 
and  placed  the  cut  and  uncut  one  in  the  envelope 
together. 

On  the  second  envelope  is  written  a  simple 
little  story;  and  the  envelope  contains  every  word 
in  the  story;  written  on  small  cardboard  squares 
so  that  the  story  can  be  built  on  the  desk. 

The  third  envelope  has  colored  circles  cut  from 
different  colored  papers.  These  are  to  be  as¬ 
sorted  in  piles  according  to  the  colors. 

The  fourth  contains  easy  problems  which  are 
to  be  neatly  copied  and  slated. 

The  fifth  has  a  poem  to  be  copied. 

The  sixth;  fifty  pictures  of  child-life  cut  from 
magazines. 

The  seventh  contains  a  list  of  words  and  the 
letters  with  which  to  build  them. 

The  eighth  contains  colored  fruits  cut  from 
fruit  catalogs;  with  the  names  written  on  the 
back.  Sentences  are  to  be  made  about  each 
fruit,  telling  the  color. 

The  ninth  contains  a  square;  circle;  and  tri¬ 
angle,  cut  from  cardboard  and  placed  in  the  en¬ 
velope  whole.  The  same  objects  are  cut  from 
cardboard  and  cut  in  small  pieces  and  mixed 
together.  The  square,  circle,  and  triangle  are 
to  be  built  from  these  pieces. 

In  the  tenth  envelope  are  found  a  few  words 
on  small  cardboard  squares;  and  small  pictures 
of  objects  from  which  illustrated  sentences  are 
to  be  built. 

As  many  duplicates  of  each  envelope  can  be 
made  as  the  teacher  needs  to  supply  her  pupils; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  pupils  do  not  easily 
tire  of  these  “surprise  envelopes”  if  care  is  exer¬ 
cised  to  give  each  pupil  a  different  one  as  often 
as  possible. 

Virginia.  Ruth  0.  Dyer. 


Dramatized  Stories 

« 

By  Agnes  M.  Gormley,  Washington,  D.  C. 


King  Midas. 

HERE  once  lived  a  king  named  Midas. 

He  was  very  rich,  and  he  loved  gold  bet¬ 
ter  than  anything  else  in  all  the  world. 
One  day  as  he  was  counting  his  money 
a  stranger  came  into  the  room. 

He  remarked  that  Midas  was  a  very  rich  man. 
But  Midas  said  he  had  not  half  enough  gold. 

The  stranger  asked  him  how  much  gold  would 
satisfy  him.  Midas  thought  a  while,  and  then 
said  he  wished  that  everything  he  touched  might 
turn  to  gold. 

The  stranger  told  him  it  should  be  as  he  wished. 
At  sunset  that  night  the  golden  touch  should  be 
given  to  him. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  set  Midas  went 
into  his  garden  to  see  if  the  stranger’s  words 
would  come  true.  He  touched  the  leaves  and 
the  flowers.  They  turned  at  once  into  gold. 
He  touched  the  trees  and  the  bushes,  and  they 
became  gold;  too!  Midas  told  himself  that  he 
should  soon  have  the  most  beautiful  garden  in 
the  world!  He  made  up  his  mind  to  come  again 
after  supper  and  make  it  all  gold  1 

But  as  soon  as  he  touched  his  food  it,  also; 
changed  into  gold.  Midas  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  He  was  very  hungry!  Even  the  water 
was  filled  with  a  golden  sand! 

Just  then  he  heard  his  little  daughter  calling 
to  him.  He  opened  his  arms  and  stepped  forward 
to  meet  her.  But  no  sooner  had  he  touched  her 
than  she  stiffened  and  became  a  golden  statue! 

When  Midas  saw  what  unhappiness  his  wish 
had  brought  him  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  wept.  He  knew,  now,  that  gold 
was  not  everything.  He  would  rather  have  his 
little  daughter  than  all  the  gold  in  the  world. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  stranger  came  into 
the  garden.  He  asked  Midas  if  the  golden 
touch  was  making  him  happy. 

Midas  told  him  he  had  nothing  now  hut  the 
golden  touch.  Neither  food  nor  daughter  were 
left  to  him. 

The  stranger  then  wanted  to  know  whether 
he  would  rather  have  the  golden  touch  or  his  lit¬ 
tle  daughter. 

Midas  answered  that  his  child  was  worth  more 
than  all  the  gold  in  the  world. 

The  stranger  saw  that  Midas  was  wiser  now 
than  he  had  been  in  the  morning,  when  he  thought 
;so  much  of  gold.  He  told  Midas  that  if  he  wanted 
Jo  get  rid  of  the  golden  touch  he  might  bathe  in 
the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  and  then  pour 
.some  of  the  water  over  everything  he  wished  to 
have  as  it  was  before. 

Midas  ran  into  the  garden  at  once  and  plunged 
into  the  river.  He  soon  returned  with  some 
water  and  poured  it  over  his  child.  In  a  minute 
she  was  herself  again. 

As  Midas  felt  her  arms  around  him  he  told  her 
that  she  was  dearer  than  all  the  gold  in  the  world. 

[“Graded  Literature”  II. — Adapted.] 


Dictation. 

GRADE  I. 

The  stranger  remarked  that  Midas  was  very 
rich. 

Even  the  water  was  filled  with  golden  sand. 

He  opened  his  arms  and  stepped  forward. 

II. 

In  a  minute  she  was  herself  again. 

Midas  was  wiser  now  than  he  had  been  in  the 
morning. 

She  stiffened  up  and  became  a  golden  statue. 
To  Play  the  Story. 

Characters:  King  Midas — a  tall  pupil. 

His  daughter — a  very  little  one. 

A  stranger. 

Accessories:  A  box  of  letter  or  number  tablets 
(the  gold) 

A  cup  or  bottle  (the  pitcher) . 

[Midas  seated  at  side  table,  toying  with  box  of  tablets 
which  we  assume  is  gold.] 

Midas:  How  I  love  gold !  I  love  it  better  than 
anything  else  in  all  the  world! 

[Enters  stranger.] 

Stranger:  You  are  a  rich  man.  King  Midas. 

Midas:  Yes,  I  have  some  gold,  but  not  half 
enough. 

Stranger:  What!  Are  you  not  satisfied? 

Midas:  No,  not  yet.- 

Stranger  How  much  would  satisfy  you? 

Midas:  Let  me  think.  [Assumes  attitude  of 
thoughtfulness — hand  resting  on  head.  Sud¬ 
denly  looks  up.]  Oh,  I  know.  I  wish  that  every¬ 
thing  I  touch  might  turn  to  gold! 

Stranger:  It  shall  be  as  you  wish.  To-night 
at  sunset  the  golden  touch  shall  be  given  to  you. 

[Stranger  passes  out.  Midas  continues  a  moment, 
handling  the  gold.  Then  looks  up  at  the  sky.] 

Midas:  There  is  the  sun  going  down!  I  will 
go  into  the  garden  and  see  if  that  stranger’s 
words  will  come  true. 

[Walks  off.  Touches  post,  windows,  desks,  several 
things  as  he  goes.] 

Why,  the  leaves  have  turned  to  gold!  And  the 
flowers!  The  trees  and  the  bushes,  too!  [Touches 
a  different  thing  as  he  speaks.]  I  shall  soon  have 
the  most  beautiful  garden  in  the  world!  After 
supper  I’ll  come  back  and  make  it  all  gold! 

[Passes  out  of  room  as  if  to  supper — then  returns.] 

What  shall  I  do?  [Appears  distressed.]  Even 
my  food  has  turned  to  gold!  And  the  water  is 
full  of  golden  sand!  I  am  so  hungry!  [Walks 
about  in  agitation.] 

Daughter:  Papa,  papa! 

[Child  calls  to  him  from  distance  and  runs  to  meet  him. 
Midas  turns,  steps  forward  with  outstretched  arms.] 

Midas:  My  darling! 

[As  he  embraces  her  she  closes  her  eyes,  stiffens  up, 
becomes  a  statue.] 

Why,  what  is  the  matter? 

[Realizes  what  has  happened.] 
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Oh,  she  too,  has  turned  to  gold!  My  wish  has 
only  brought  me  unhappiness!  [Covers  his  face.] 
Gold  is  not  everything!  I’d  rather  have  my  lit¬ 
tle  daughter  than  all  the  gold  in  the  world! 

[Stranger  enters  garden.] 

Stranger:  “Well,  friend  Midas,  does  the  golden 
touch  make  you  happy? 

Midas:  [groans]  I  have  no  daughter!  I  have 
no  food!  I  have  nothing  but  the  golden  touch! 

Stranger:  Which  would  you  rather  have,  friend 
Midas,  the  golden  touch  or  a  glass  of  water? 

Midas:  I  should  much  rather  have  a  glass  of 
water. 

Stranger:  The  golden*  touch  or  your  little 
daughter? 


Midas:  My  child  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
gold  in  the  world. 

Stranger:  You  are  wiser  now  than  you  were  this 
morning,  friend  Midas.  You  see  now  there  are 
things  in  the  world  better  than  gold.  Go  to  the 
river  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.  Bathe  in  it  and 
you  will  get  rid  of  the  golden  touch.  Pour  some 
of  the  water  over  everything  you  wish  to  make 
as  it  was  before. 

Midas:  I  will  go  at  once! 

[Passes  out  quickly — returns  with  pitcher.  Pours 
supposed  contents  over  child  who  has  been  standing 
rigid  all  this  time.  She  wakes,  smiles,  moves.  Midas 
embraces  her  warmly.  She  returns  it.] 

My  child,  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  the 
gold  in  the  world ! 


Entertainment  Helps 

By  Grace  B.  Faxon,  Nevada. 


A  Pantomimed  Poem. 

mN  a  program  of  essays,  recitations;  and 
songs,  no  prettier  feature  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  than  a  pantomimed  poem. 

Especially  suited  to  the  springtime  is 
Alice  Cary’s  beautiful  poem;  Picture  of  Memory.” 

Select  from  six  to  fourteen  girls  whose  ages 
range  from  ten  to  sixteen;  to  take  part  in  the 
pantomime.  Let  half  be  dressed  in  pale  green 
cheese-cloth,  and  half  in  light  brown,  to  suggest 
the  colors  of  a  tree.  The  dresses  should  be  made 
Grecian — a  pattern  of  which  is  easily  obtained, 
and  the  hair  may  be  worn  either  flowing  or  in  a 
.Psyche  knot,  with  a  fillet  of  narrow  “baby” 
satin  ribbon  to  match  the  color  of  the  dress. 

The  reader  of  the  poem  stands  behind  a  thin 
curtain,  at  one  side  of  the  stage.  The  reading 
may  be  accompanied  by  soft  violin  music.  To- 
bani’s  “Hearts  and  Flowers”  is  well  suited  to 
this  poem.  It  may  be  obtained  at  any  music 
store. 

The  poses  in  the  pantomime  will  be  very  easy, 
the  poem  being  subjective  in  character.  Only 
three  rehearsals  should  be  necessary. 

A  Poem  with  Tableau. 

Alice  Cary’s  “An  Order  for  a  Picture,”  has  be¬ 
come  a  classic,  is  taught  in  almost  every  school¬ 
room,  and  is  required  in  many  courses  of  study. 
Let  the  recitation'be  given  by  a  boy  or  a  girl  pos¬ 
sessing  a  strong,  clear  voice,  and  who  has  some 
imagination.  The  reciter  may  stand  in  front  of 
the  closed  curtain  on  the  stage,  or  platform,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  recitation  the  curtain  may  be 
drawn,  revealing  the  following  tableau:  Char¬ 
acters,  mother  and  two  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl.  The  mother  is  dressed  in  a  plain  gingham 
dress  with  apron,  the  boy  in  overalls  and  large 
straw  hat,  and  with  bare  feet;  the  girl  in  a  cot¬ 
ton  dress  with  pinafore. 

The  mother  is  seated,  and  holds  a  bird  s  nest 
in  her  left  hand.  She  raises  her  right  hand,  with 
forefinger  pointing  to  the  nest.  A  sad,  reproach¬ 
ful  look  is  on  her  face.  The  little  girl  is  leaning 
against  her  knee  with  head  turned  from  mother  s 


gaze,  and  has  her  apron  over  her  face.  Her 
head  droops.  The  boy  holds  both  sides  of  his 
hat  down  very  tight,  and  stands  erect  on 
his  feet,  but  with  downcast  eyes  and  drooping 
head. 


*  “Hiawatha”  with  Tableaux. 

Especially  appropriate  for  Arbor  Day  would  be 
a  reading  from  that  part  of  “Hiawatha”  of  the 
building  of  the  canoe.  Several  tableaux  with 
Hiawatha  as  the  central  figure  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  spring  tableaux  is  “Win¬ 
ter  in  the  Lap  of  Spring.”  The  part  of  Winter 
may  be  taken  by  a  small  girl  wearing  a  long, 
black  cotton  robe  flecked  with  bits  of  cotton  to 
represent  snow,  and  with  a  white  wig  and  beard. 
She  (he)  is  seated  on  the  knees  of  Spring,  and 
holds  a  long  black  scepter  in  her  (his)  hand. 
(Of  course  Winter  is  a  male  character.)  Spring 
wears  a  loose,  trailing  dress  of  white,  airy  mate¬ 
rial,  and  has  her  hair  flowing.  Her  dress  is 
decorated  with  sprays  of  real  or  artificial  flowers; 
and  there  is  a  wreath  on  her  head.  She  extends 
a  scepter  made  of  cardboard  covered  with  gold 
paper.  Around  the  chair  may  be  scattered 
flowers. 


A  Geography  Game. 

I  have  used  the  following  as  a  geography  game 
and  gained  good  results. 

I  take  slips  of  paper  and  write  on  them  names 
of  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  countries,  etc.,  and 
distribute  to  the  pnpils  who  are  studying  geog¬ 
raphy.  One  takes  his  slip  and  stands  before 
the  class  and  tells  something  that  has  been  learned 
of  it  before.  The  one  guessing  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  slips  wins  the  game. 

In  order  to  do  this  they  must  study  these 
topics  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  recitation,  and 
also  in  order  to  guess  them.  To  the  one  guess¬ 
ing  five  slips,  I  give  a  certain  per  cent,  on  class 
work. 

Wisconsin.  Alma  Casey. 


Recreative  Activities 

By  Belle  R.  Parsons,  Caliiornia. 


Industrial  Life  of  Man. 

(Continued  from  the  April  Teachers  Magazine.) 

Lesson  3.  Haying. 

Activities: 

1.  Cutting  Grass  with  Scythe. 

Ready — Position:  Left  foot  forward  place, 
hands  holding  handles  of  scythe,  arms  held  to 
right  and  back,  trunk  slightly  to  right  twist. 

Bring  arms  with  a  swinging  motion  to  the  front 
and  around  to  the  left  side,  trunk  slightly  forward 
downward  bend  and  to  left  twist,  bending  left 
knee,  slightly,  at  each  step,  to  give  a  good  down¬ 
ward  swoop.  (Cut  close  to  the  ground.) 

(  Back  )- (around 

Order:  Ready — Position  (  )  the  room) 

(Front )  Po-sition! 

Good  practice  in  opposition  rhythm,  arms  right 
and  left,  trunk  up  and  down. 

2.  Trimming  with  Garden  Shears. 

Ready — Position:  Kneeling. 

Working  shears  with  right  hand.  Repeat  left. 

Order:  Ready — Position — Cut!  — Cut!  — Cut! 
etc. — Po-sition! 

3.  Raking  the  Grass. 

Ready — Position:  One  foot  forward  place,  arms 
forward  reach,  as  if  holding  handle  of  rake,  chest  up. 

Swing  forward  and  backward,  changing  weight 
from  foot  to  foot,  extending  and  bending  arms  in 
rhythm  with  movement. 

(Front ) 

Order:  Ready — Position  (  ) — (8) — Po- 

(Back  )  sition ! 

Repeat,  swinging  front  and  back,  with  trunk 
to  right  or  left  twist — position. 

The  farmer  usually  begins  on  the  right  side  of 
the  field  and  rakes  the  grass  into  windrows,  step¬ 
ping  slowly  toward  the  left.  Class  could  imitate 
this  movement  by  working  in  horizontal  rows. 

Lesson  4«  Raking  Hay  into  Haycocks. 

4.  Same  exercise  as  three,  changing  the  position 
of  rake  with  each  movement,  and  thus  giving 
continuous  trunk  twisting. 

5.  Pitching  Hay. 

Ready — Position:  One  foot  forward  place, 
trunk  erect,  head  and  chest  high,  both  hands 
forward,  reach  as  if  holding  pitchfork. 

Swing  forward  and  downward,  as  if  getting  grass 
on  the  fork,  bending  knees  slightly  to  get  a  good 
purchase. 

Trunk  upward  raise,  balancing  grass  on  fork, 
head  to  right  twist,  aiming  at  wagon. 

Arms  to  right  fling,  trunk  to  right  twist,  head 
upward  stretch,  tossing  grass  on  to  vagon. 

(Down  ) 

Order:  Ready — Position  (Up  ) — (8) — Po- 

(Toss  )  sition ! 

6.  Riding  Home  on  Hay  Wagon. 

Ready — Good  standing  position. 


Imitate  the  springing  of  the  hay  by  teetering 
up  and  down — springy  movement  in  knees. 

(Spring!) 

Order:  Ready  (Bounce)  (8) — Po-sition! 

(Bounce) 

7.  Tossing  Hay  from  Wagon  into  Loft. 

Same  movements  as  tossing  hay  into  wagons, 
combined  with  high  knee-bending  movements, 
at  intervals,  pretending  to  tread  or  wade  over 
hay  to  another  part  of  wagon. 

8.  Jumping  off  of  Wagon  and  Walking  into 
House. 

Note: — The  seats  may  be  used  for  the  wagon 
work,  thus  offering  good  balance  exercise. 

Lesson  5.  Reaping  the  Grain. 

1.  Representation  of  Fields  of  Grain. 

Same  movements  as  in  scythe  exercise;  with 
a  forward  jerk  of  arms  added  when  they  have 
reached  the  full  extent  of  the  swing.  This  move¬ 
ment  is  to  relieve  the  cradle  of  the  grain  and  lay 
it  in  a  straight  swath,  which  is  called  a  “gavel.” 

(Back  )  (around 

Order:  Ready — Position  (Swing)  the  room) 

(Jerk  )  Po-sition! 

2.  Cutting  Grain  with  Sickle. 

Ready — Position:  Bending  forward  from  hips, 
right  hand  holding  sickle,  left  hand  grasping 
bunch  of  grain  or  grass. 

Give  quick  stroke  of  right  arm.,  with  wrist 
movement. 

Order:  Ready — Position — Cut!  — Cut!  — Cut! 

Po-sition! 

Step  forward  slowly  between  each  command 
“Cut!” 

3.  Raking. 

4.  Binding  into  Sheaves. 

5.  Pitching  into  Wagon. 

6.  Pitching  out  of  Wagon. 

7.  Threshing  with  Flail. 

Ready — Position:  Left  foot  forward  place, 
toe  raised,  arms  held  as  if  grasping  flail. 

Swing  arms  upward  overhead  and  downward; 
bending  trunk  forward  on  downward  stroke,  and 
letting  toe  of  left  foot  come  down  to  make  sound 
of  flail  striking  floor. 

(Up  ) 

Order:  Ready — Position — •(  )  (8) — Po- 

(Down)  sition ! 

Keep  movement  well  poised  in  hips  to  avoid 
bending  at  waist. 

8.  Lifting  Straw  on  Pitch  Fork  and  Shaking  to 
Separate  Straw  from  Wheat,  finally  Tossing  Straw 
Aside. 

9.  Winnowing. 

(1)  In  Sieve. 

Shaking,  turning,  tossing  wheat  in  sieve  to 
separate  wheat  from  chaff. 
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(2)  In  Hand-mill. 

Shoveling  wheat  into  hopper. 

Turning  the  crank  of  the  mill. 

This  exercise  keeps  two  people  busy,  one  to 
shovel,  the  other  to  turn,  and  may  consequently 
be  given  to  opposite  rows. 

10.  Shoveling  the  Grain  into  Sacks  or  Bins, 
to  take  to  Mill  or  Store  away  for  Winter  Use. 

Lesson  6.  Harvesting  the  Corn. 

1.  Represent  Field  of  Corn. 

2.  Going  thru  Field,  cutting  Stalks  with  Sharp 
Knife,  holding  the  stalks  in  left  arm.  Arm  and 
trunk  movements  with  slow  walking  step. 

This  is  usually  done  in  October. 

3.  Shocking  the  Corn,  to  let  it  stand  to  dry. 

4.  Opening  the  Shocks. 

This  is  done  any  time  from  November  to  spring. 

5.  Husking  the  Corn. 

Tearing  open  the  Husks,  breaking  off  the  ears 
and  tossing  them  into  piles,  or  baskets,  or  a 
wagon. 

6.  Shelling. 

7.  Storing  away. 

A  Southern  corn-husking,  with  the  games  and 
pop-corn  party,  might  be  worked  up  as  a  climax 
to  this  series. 

Lesson  7*  Maple  Sugar  Sequence. 

1.  Walking  thru  snow  and  slush,  carrying  tools, 
buckets,  etc. 

2.  Boring  or  ‘Happing”  trees. 

3.  Driving  spicket,  placing  trough  or  bucket. 

4.  Drinking  sap. 

5.  Carrying  buckets  to  kettle. 

6.  Making  the  sugar. 

Straining,  pouring  into  kettle. 

Boiling. 

Stirring. 

Skimming. 

Pouring  into  pans — cooling. 

7.  ^‘Sugaring-off  V  and  eating  wax  on  snow. 


Christopher  Dock. 

By  Eugenie  De  Land,  Washington,  D.  C. 

fSee  Teachers  Magazine  for  March  and  April,  pages 

396  and  488.] 

In  a  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  published  some 
years  ago.  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston  contributed  a 
beautiful  article  to  the  memory  of  Christopher 
Dock,  and  ended  his  paper  with  the  pathetic 
statement  that  the  dear  old  master  taught  school 
until  he  was  old  and  feeble;  and  at  the  close  of 
day  was  found  dead  on  his  knees  in  the  school- 
house,  where  he  had  remained  to  pray,  as  was  his 
usual  custom  after  the  day  s  duties  were  over. 
We  can  well  imagine  that  he  was  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him. 


For  Opening  Exercises. 

I.  It  often  becomes  a  task  to  the  primary 
teacher  to  find  material  for  opening  exercises. 
Here  are  two  exercises  which  I  have  found  very 
helpful. 

The  little  poem  -“Who  Made  All  Things?' 
which  is  copied  below,  can  be  used  with  good 
results  when  the  question  is  asked  by  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils  give  the  answer  in  concert. 


WHO  MADE  ALL  THINGS? 

Who  made  the  sky  so  bright  and  blue. 
Who  made  the  fields  so  green. 

Who  made  the  flowers  that  smell  so  sweet 
In  pretty  colors  seen? 

All. 

’Twas  God  our  Father  and  our  King; 

Oh,  let  us  all  His  praises  sing. 

Who  made  the  birds  to  fly  so  high. 

And  taught  them  how  to  sing. 

Who  made  the  pretty  butterfly 
And  painted  her  bright  wing? 

All. 

’Twas  God  our  Father  and  our  King; 

Oh,  let  us  all  His  praises  sing. 

Who  made  the  sun  to  shine  so. 

And  gladden  all  we  see; 

Which  comes  to  give  us  light  and  heat. 
That  happy  we  may  be? 

All. 

’Twas  God  our  Father  and  our  King; 

Oh,  let  us  all  His  praises  sing. 

Who  made  the  silver  moon  so  high. 

The  dark,  dark  night  to  cheer. 

The  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  sky. 

And  shine  so  bright  and  clear? 

All. 

’Twas  God  our  Father  and  our  King; 

Oh,  let  us  all  His  praises  sing. 

Who  made  the  rocks,  the  hills,  the  trees. 
The  mountains  and  the  vales. 

The  flocks,  the  herds,  the  cooling  breeze. 
The  streams  that  never  fail? 


All. 

’Twas  God  our  Father  and  our  King; 

Oh,  let  us  all  His  praises  sing. 

II.  I  have  found  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s 
Drning  Poem  helpful  also,  for  openmg  exer- 
5es.  The  children  delight  to  call  it  The  Thank 
3U  Poem,”  and  they  like  to  repeat  it  in  the  mom- 
g,  all  standing  with  bowed  heads,  and  reciting 

concert. 

For  this  new  morning  with  its  light; 

For  rest  and  shelter  of  the  night. 

For  health  and  food  and  love  and  friends 
For  everything  Thy  goodne^  sends 


HOW  A  CHILD  SHOULD  BEHAVE  ON  THE  STREET. 

Dear  child,  altho  after  school  you  are  out  of  sight  of 
your  teacher,  God  is  present  in  all  places,  and  you,  there¬ 
fore,  have  cause  upon  the  street  to  be  circumspect  before 
Him  and  His  Holy  Angels.  Do  not  stare  aloft  with  your 
eyes;  do  not  run  against  people,  and  do  not  tread  pur¬ 
posely  where  the  mud  is  thickest  or  in  puddles.  If  any 
known  or  respectable  person  meets  you,  make  way  for 
him;  bow  courteously;  and  do  not  wait  until  he  is  already 
near  or  opposite  to  you;  but  show  to  him  that  respect 
while  you  are  still  some  steps  from  him. 


For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet. 

For  tender  grass  so  fresh  and  sweet. 

For  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee. 

For  all  things  fair  we  hear  or  see. 

We  thank  Thee,  Heavenly  Father. 

For  blue  of  stream  and  blue  of  sky; 

For  pleasant  shade  of  branches  hig  ^ , 

For  fragrant  air  and  cooling  breeze; 

For  beauty  of  the  blooming  trees. 

We  thank  Thee,  Heavenly  Father. 

Ruth  0.  Dyer. 


Primary  Nature  Study 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  Minnesota. 


A  Vegetable  Heater. 

WiE  have  in  this  country  an  adventurous  plant 
that  does  not  wait  for  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  but  begins  to  grow  under  it  and 
melts  its  way  up  to  the  sunlight  by  its 
own  heat. 

This  is  the  Basque  flower,  that  comes  so  early 
that  it  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  on  hand 
for  Easter. 

It  fearlessly  displays  its  deep  lavender  blos¬ 
som,  all  wrapped  in  its  fur  coat,  every  part  of  it, 
both  stem  and  colored  leaves.  It  is  not  known 
by  everybody  that  plants  have  considerable  power 
of  making  heat  for  themselves,  but  this  is  true; 
and  all  growing  parts  of  any  plant  are  a  wee  bit 
warmer  than  the  air  around  them,  on  account  of 
the  energy  they  use  in  growing.  Just  as  exer¬ 
cise  makes  a  boy  or  a  girl  warm,  so  the  growing  of 
a  plant  makes  it  warmer. 

In  the  spring,  when  everything  in  the  ground 
starts  growing,  much  heat  is  made,  and  this  very 
heat  that  the  plants  make  in  growing  helps  them 
to  get  larger.  During  this  wonderful  spring 
growth  the  earth  is  warmer  even  than  it  is  in 
summer,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  number  of 
plants  that  begin  growing  at  this  time,  in  cold 
countries,  nothing  would  get  a  start  at  all. 

We  know  that  a  heap  of  barley  will  soon  gen¬ 
erate  heat  enough  to  set  itself  afire,  if  not  checked, 
and  so  it  is  with  the  plants;  not  even  a  bud  can 
open  without  making  heat. 

This  pale  purple  Pasque  flower,  or  Crocus,  or 
“Gosling,”  as  the  children  call  it  because  the  soft, 
furry  down  looks  like  the  soft  down  on  a  real 
gosling,  has  been  cannily  laying  up  provision 
for  this  very  time  all  during  the  past  year. 

All  the  previous  summer  this  plant  was  getting 
together  material  for  the  next  year’s  blossoming, 
and  when  the  spring  comes  there  is  the  fuel  all 
ready  for  use.  It  comes  in  the  very  warmest 
color  possible:  a  pale  purple,  and  this  color  has 
the  faculty  of  taking  every  bit  of  sunshine  and 
heat  going.  Besides  this  color,  as  I  stated  be¬ 
fore,  it  is  wrapped  in  fur  from  head  to  heels. 
Another  trick  by  which  this  plant  gets  on  is  by 
coming  so  very  early,  before  the  grass  has  grown 
enough  to  overtop  it,  and  for  this  reason  it  has 
no  trouble  in  blooming.  After  the  blossom  has 
been  looked  after  and  gotten  out  of  the  way  of 
the  smothering  grass,  this  plant  leisurely  grows 
its  leaves  and  ripens  its  long  feathery  seeds  to  do 
the  same  thing  next  spring. 

After  these  Pasque  flowers  comes  the  Hepatica, 
and  this  plant  has  copied  the  same  methods. 
The  very  -first  blossom  that  comes  has  a  deep, 
purple  outside  for  the  capture  of  every  stray 
particle  of  heat,  and  it  also  grows  its  blossoms 
before  the  leaves.  It  is  not  quite  like  the  Pasque 
flower  in  one  respect.  The  thick  leathery  leaves 
that  have  lain  sleeping  under  the  snow  all  winter 
are  the  storehouses  of  material,  instead  of  the 
root,  and  they  hold  the  fuel  and  the  plant  uses 
up  the  material  in  blossoming  from  the  leaves 
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that  came  up  with  the  plant  a  whole  year  ago. 
All  the  summer  before,  the  Hepatica  spread  out 
its  thick  leaves  to  the  sun  and  took  in  every  wee 
bit  of  heat  that  it  could  get,  and  this  is  what  it 
is  now  using.  It  comes  with  its  fur  coat  like  the 
Pasque  flower,  every  little  stem  thick  with  the 
warm  covering.  After  the  flowers  are  done  blos¬ 
soming,  it  grows  its  green  leaves,  ready  to  go 
thru  the  same  process  that  it  did  the  year  before. 

If  you  look  at  the  last  year’s  leaves  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  you  will  find  that  every  particle  of  them  has 
been  used  up  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
bare  skeleton. 

These  plants  do  not  display  such  an  astonish¬ 
ing  amount  of  originality.  Their  speciality  con¬ 
sists  in  the  unusual  quantity  of  heat  that  they 
manage  to  make.  Other  plants  lay  up  a  store 
of  food.  Look  at  the  so-called  Century  Plant, 
which,  by  the  way,  blossoms  sooner  than  every 
hundred  years,  altho  the  time  from  one  blossom¬ 
ing  to  another  is  long.  This  plant  has  big,  spiny 
leaves  with  spines  as  sharp  as  needles,  which  de¬ 
fend  it  from  grazing  animals,  like  a  row  of  bayo¬ 
nets.  It  wisely  lays  up  its  material  for  future  use, 
at  the  part  of  the  thick,  fleshy  leaves  nearest  the 
stem.  The  leaves  form  a  gigantic  rosette,  very 
much  swollen  and  enlarged,  for  it  takes  time 
to  get  a  meal  large  enough,  to  make  its  blossoms. 

After  the  Century  Plant  has  done  this  for  about 
fifteen  years  with  exemplary  patience,  it  has  col¬ 
lected  enough  for  flowering,  and  feeling  that  the 
time  has  come,  it  suddenly  sends  up  a  stalk 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  an  immense  one  it  is, 
sometimes  larger  around  .than  the  wrist.  After 
the  flowers  have  fallen,  then  comes  the  crowning 
work  of  the  plant,  ripening  the  seeds.  The 
thick  leaves  that  were  packed  with  nutriment 
give  it  away  slowly  as  the  seeds  suck  it  up,  and 
by  the  time  the  seeds  are  ripe,  every  bit  of  the 
nutriment  has  been  drawn  out  of  the  leaves,  and 
they  lie  used  up  and  withered  on  the  ground. 

If  you  will  examine  closely  the  spring  buds 
and  flowers,  especially  the  hazel  and  willow  cat¬ 
kins,  you  will  find  that  they  are  enclosed  in  warm 
overcoats  to  protect  them  from’  the  cold;  and 
also  that  they  grow  in  spring  before  the  air  is 
warm  enough  to  be  of  much  help  to  them  in 
growing.  In  other  words,  they  depend  on  their 
own  fuel  for  their  warmth  at  their  first  growing. 

We  all  know  that  the  Esquimos  can  live  in 
snow  huts,  keeping  warm  inside  by  their  own 
breath  and  the  heat  of  their  bodies,  and  this  on 
just  the  same  principle  as  the  plants,  they  have 
their  heat  in  themselves.  A  mouse  bores  his  way 
thru  the  snow  not  by  gnawing,  but  by  breathing 
into  the  snow  and  melting  it. 

A  ^  plant  has  to  develop  numerous  dodges  and 
devices  to  accommodate  itself  to  every  need  of 
its  situation  at  every  point;  it  has  to  secure  for 
itself  a  foothold  in  the  soil,  it  thrives  mostly  on 
gaseous  food,  and  so  must  manage  to  get  it  from 
the  surrounding  air.  It  has  to  have  its  seedling 
duly  dispersed,  and  it  must  be  a  good  parent  as 
well  as  a  prudent,  cautious  adventurer. 


Seven  Secrets  of  Success  with  English  Classes 

By  Florence  Ellis  Shelby,  Indian  Territory. 


Suggestions  on  Assigning  Topics  and  Stimulating  Individual 
Effort  and  [Research. 

(a)  Primarily  Be  Interested  Yourself.  Would 
you  let  the  recitations  drift  just  as  they  do  now¬ 
adays,  if  your  own  little  son  were  in  the  class? 

Suppose  he  was  that  dull,  inattentive,  little  pupil 
who  isn't  beginning  to  grasp  the  work,  wouldn’t 
you  work  with  him  in  private  sometimes  (and 
that  sweetly,  without  a  word  of  scolding?)  And 
wouldn’t  you  even  expend  a  few  of  your  hard- 
earned  dollars  for  educational  papers  and  books 
in  search  of  new  methods  and  ingenious  devices 
to  help  draw  him  out? 

This  ability  to  be  sincerely  interested  one’s 
self  is,  in  short,  the  technique  of  teaching  Eng¬ 
lish  (or  any  other  language) .  It  comes  naturally 
and  unconsciously  to  the  “born  teacher,”  and 
seems  to  be  naturally  and  unconsciously  lacking 
in  others.  Doubtless  you  yourself  have  pitiful 
recollections  of  that  teacher  who  sat  at  her  desk 
in  monumental  submission,  “to  duty,”  while 
one  after  another  around  the  weary  length  of  the 
class  were  read  the  compositions  for  the  day. 

Any  one,  even  you,  can  develop  and  cultivate 
an  interest,  tho  he  start  out  with  next  to  none. 

And  then  the  grand  secret  of  obtaining  a  satis¬ 
factory  effort  from  each  individual  pupil  is  out. 

You  must  honestly  care  and  not  only  care,  but 
honestly  enjoy  directing  and  stimulating  the 
development  of  each  pupil. 

Not  infrequently  a  teacher  finds  language; 
grammar,  and  composition  tedious  and  worri¬ 
some;  because  she  herself  is  actually  ignorant 
and  uninformed  on  the  subject.  Did  you  ever 
have  opportunity  to  look  over  a  set  of  grammar 
papers  handed  in  at  the  County  Teachers’  Exam¬ 
inations?  Well,  it  is  true  that  many  who  are 
trying  to  teach  it;  need  to  buckle  down  and  study; 
to  say  nothing  of  those  who  scarce  see  the  coyer 
of  a  teacher’s  magazine  or  modern  pedagogical 
work.  If  you  are  not  well  up  on  a  subject  your¬ 
self;  it  goes  without  saying  that  you  will  dread 
the  ordeal  of  explaining  it  to  others. 

Again,  there  is  such  a  being  as  the  “lazy 
teacher.”  If  it  is  “too  much  trouble”  to  correct 
exercises  and  manuscripts,  and  “unnecessary” 
to  prepare  the  lesson  yourself  with  bright  varied 
exercises  before  the  recitation,  and  ■  tiresome 
to  read  educational  literature,  then  you  are  your 
own  fate  and  alas,  that  of  the  class,  also.  Pray 

for  Vim.  ^  „ 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  the  teacher  has  gradually 

demoralized  both  her  own  interest  and  the  enthu- .  -  -  ^  ^  - 1 

siasm  of  her  class,  by  procrastinating.  If  to-day  s  A  student  is  vastly  more  of  a  mind  to  put  forth 
Sercises  are  not  ^rrected  to-day,  to-morrow’s  an  effort  another  time,  when  a  dry  subject  is 
won’t  be  corrected  to-morrow,  and  what  about  proposed,  if  he  can  produce  a  creditable  paper 
the  next  day’s?  You  know  how  a  great  stack  this  time,  tho  it  be  with  lots  of  assistance  from 

of  back  work  (especially  ungraded  papers),  has  you  or  others.  i. 

the  most  industrious  and  (d)  Use  Common  Sense.  Follow  a  difficult 

lesson,  after  it  is  at  least  fairly  mastered,  with  a 
lively  or  imaginative  one.  For  once  give  each 
one  the  sort  of  a  topic  he  is  best  at.  If  one 
boy  can  produce  lucid,  elegant  analysis,  but  in¬ 
variably  ranks  low  in  English,  assign  him  several 


be  dogged  by  your  outlines  or  text-books;  and 
by  that  I  mean  be  superior  to  them;  make  them 
your  servants.  Sad  to  say,  some  teachers  are 
themselves  slaves  to  these  “helps.” 

It  may  be  that  your  class  needs  something  just 
a  little  different  than  that  suggested  by  superin¬ 
tendent  or  author,  even  to  attain  the  same  end. 
And  it  may  be,  too,  that  you  are  quite  clever 
enough  to  decide  and  select  it  yourself.  Never 
under-rate  your  own  originality  and  ability. 
Never  overestimate  it. 

A  wide  range  of  themes  does  not  refer  simply 
to  essay  subjects,  for  often  a  grammar  student 
is  actually  waked  up  if  you  tell  him  to  diagram 
the  sentence  that  last  fell  from  his  own  lips.  ^  I 
think  it  has  never  once  occurred  to  some  pupils 
that  the  “sentences”  and  “exercises”  in  the 
text-books  are  the  self-same  language  they  are 
using  daily.  Convince  them  that  learning  gram¬ 
mar  and  rhetoric,  day  by  day,  by  trying  over  and 
over,  is  no  harder  than  for  the  baby  to  learn  to 
talk  word  by  word,  a  little  at  a  time.  Let  them 
analyze;  diagram,  correct,  and  remodel  their  own 
talk  as  often  as  possible. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  take  extraordinary 
topics  in  order  to  secure  variety.  The  most 
ordinary  things  often  make  most  fruitful  lessons. 
For  instance  “Windows”  (as  you  glance  at  them) 
— something  the  child  is  so  familiar  with, — that 
when  you  assign  it,  his  first  thought  is  “that’s 
easy.”  And  you  may  secretly  rejoice  should  the 
unruly  boy  say  as  much  aloud.  By  all  means 
call  upon  him  to  recite  it  next  day.  Draw  him 
out  to  make  suggestions.  Give  him  a  bit  of  out¬ 
side  reading  on  famous  stained  windows.  In 
short,  make  him  proud  of  himself,  and  you  have 
won  the  day. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  is  always  much  to  gain 
in  writing  on  a  topic  that  “comes  easy  to  you”; 
and  again,  equal  gain  in  some  subject  entirely 
new  and  strange.  The  familiar  subject  leaves 
all  your  attention  concentrated  upon  the  struc¬ 
ture;  the  other 'gives  opportunity  to  develop 
confidence  in  the  use  of  reference  books,  etc. 

(c)  “Dry”  Subjects.  If  you  should  see  fit  to 
give  out  a  theme  somewhat  beyond  the  class,  or 
should,  perhaps,  be  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the 
superintendent’s  outline,  he  tactful. 

Lead  them  up  to  see  good  reasons  for  it  and 
get  their  mental  approval  before  naming  the 
appaling  subject.  Be  enthusiastic  and  cheery 
in  suggesting  outlines  for  it,  and  just  as  patient 
and  helpful  as  possible  about  suggesting  and  pro¬ 
viding  reference  books  and  parallel  reading. 


power  to  benumb  —  -  , 

talented  teacher.  And  most  likely  you  learned 
during  your  own  school  days,  the  drudgery  of 
preparing  written  work  which  you  realized  might 

never  be  criticised  or  r^urned.  -n  >i. 

(6)  Cover  A  Wide  Range  of  Themes.  Don  t 
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problems  as  his  composition;  or  let  him  write  a 
little  exposition  of  fractions  or  interest.  Surely 
good  analysis  is  good  English. 

le)  As  a  General  Working  Rule;  Assign  Only 
Topics  Within  the  Thought-Experience  of  the 
Student.  But  ever  and  ever  lead  him  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  Somehow  the  word 
‘‘broad-minded”  is  a  big  word.  You  are  inva¬ 
riably  prejudiced  in  favor  of  a  stranger  who  is 
said  to  be  broad-minded.  And,  on  the  other  hand; 
what  a  character  you  summon  up  to  fit  the  word 
narrow-minded.”  Which  are  you?  You  must 
measure  their  present  thought-radius;  then  put 
yourself  in  it. 

Half  life’s  ills  (gossip,  laziness;  envy;  arguing; 
fault-finding,  etc.),  would  vanish  if  men  were 
thinkers.  Train  them  to  it. 

(1)  Cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  each  one’s 
mental  scope.  It  takes  time  but  it  saves  time. 


(2)  Let  the  mother-spirit  guide  you.  That 
is  the  gift  that  makes  women  natural  teachers. 

(3)  Bear  in  mind  that  your  real  aim  is  to 
make  them  speak  and  write  good  English  in  daily 
life.  If  his  graduating  grammar  grade  is  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  plus,  and  he  still  speaks  incorrectly; 
ijf  her  rhetoric  standing  is  one  hundred  per  cent, 
and  she  still  writes  careless,  incorrect  letters — 
what  is  gained?  And  what  is  lost? 

(/)  Treasure  the  Child’s  Individuality.  _  Seek 
for  it;  cultivate  it;  guard  it;  therein  lies  all 
his  talent.  Every  one  has  some  natural  bent  of 
thought,  he  will  be  at  his  best  in  expressing  that. 
Help  him. 

Then;  too;  you  must  strengthen  his  weak 
points  by  arousing  his  pride  in  his  strong  points. 

Encourage  him  to  write  out  just  what  he 
thinks.  Perchance  his  natural  way  is  superior 
to  his  more  labored  efforts. 


History  and  Civics — Fifth  to  Seventh  Years 

By  Flora  Helm  Krause,  Chicago. 


House  Water-Supply  and  Sewerage. 

When  a  house  is  built,  the  plumbers  run  a 
house  supply-pipe  from  the  branch  pipe  nearest 
to  the  property.  This  house  pipe,  with  its 
branches,  supplies  kitchen;  toilet,  bedrooms; 
etc.;  with  water.  These  pipes  are  made  of  cast- 
iron  or  lead. 

The  plumbers  also  lay  a  drain-pipe  from  the 
kitchen  sink  to  the  street  sewer  to  carry  off 
waste  fluids.  As  this  waste  fluid  is  apt  to  be 
greasy;  and  as  grease  congeals,  when  cold,  and 
clogs;  the  kitchen  drain  pipe  generally  leads  to 
an  enclosed  box  or  chamber  in  the  ground.  This 
is  deep  enough  for  the  grease  to  settle  in  while 
the  fluid  is  conveyed  thru  an  opening  at  the  side; 
high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  precipi¬ 
tated  grease.  This  opening,  of  course,  leads  to 
a  pipe  connecting  with  the  sewer.  The  box  must 
be  cleaned  every  so  often  of  its  precipitated  grease. 

The  Toilet. 

One  branch  of  the  house  supply-pipe  leads  to 
a  box  over  the  toilet-stool,  and  keeps  the  box 
supplied  with  water.  This  pipe  opens  into  the 
box  at  the  side  near  the  top.  This  opening  is 
closed  by  the  end  of  a  little  rod  or  arm.  This 
rod  or  arm  is  balanced  on  a  pivot  and  to  the  other 
end  of  it  is  attached  a  rubber  or  tin  ball  floating 
in  the  water.  A  chain  hanging  from  the  box 
is  attached  to  a  trap -door  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  When  the  chain  is  pulled,  the  trap-door  is 
lifted  and  the  water  in  the  box  runs  down  a  pipe 
into  the  basin  of  the  stool  and  flushes  it.  When 
the  water  flows  from  the  box,  the  rubber  ball 
floating  in  the  water  also  goes  towards  the  open¬ 
ing.  Its  movement  downward  pulls  on  the  arm 
or  rod  whose  other  end  stops  the  opening  of  the 
supply-pipe.  With  this  pull  on  the  rod,  the  open¬ 
ing  is  free  for  a  rush  of  water  from  the  supply- 
pipe  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  ran  out.  As 
soon  as  the  water  rushes  in,  the  ball  again  rises 
and  floats,  because  it  is  lighter  than  the  water. 
The  upward  movement  of  the  ball  pushes  on  the 
rod  which  goes  toward  the  opening,  closes  it, 
and  the  supply  of  water  is  cut  off  for  the  time. 


Below  the  basin  of  the  stool  is  a  siphon-shaped 
passage.  It  is  placed  with  its  long  arm  con¬ 
necting  with  the  stool  basin  and  its  short  arm 
opening  into  a  soil-pipe.  This  siphon  conveys 
the  water  that  flushes  the  basin  of  the  stool  to 
the  soil-pipe  and  the  soil-pipe  conveys  water  and 
refuse  to  the  street  sewer.  The  bad  air  from  the 
soil-pipe  cannot  force  itself  back  into  the  house 
thru  the  siphon  because,  altho  this  is  an  open 
passage-way,  the  pressure  of  air  in  the  long  arm 
of  the  siphon  is  always  greater  than  that  in  the 
short  arm. 

The  soil-pipe  is  ventilated  by  a  stack  or  vent 
pipe,  leading  upward  to  the  housetop.  These 
stacks  of  all  the  houses  together  help  to  venti¬ 
late  the  whole  sewer-system;  with  which  all  the 
soil-pipes  connect. 

The  Expense. 

All  the  water  supply-pipes  of  a  house  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  street  supply-pipes,  and  all  the  drain- 
and  soil-pipes  connecting  with  the  street  sewers, 
tho  inspected  by  the  city  departments  described; 
are  laid  at  the  expense  of  the  owner. 

Each  house  is  also  supplied  with  a  water  meter, 
which  gauges  the  amount  of  water  used  by  the 
occupant.  The  water  tax  the  owner  pays  the 
city  is  reckoned  on  the  amount  registered  by 
this  meter. 

Chicago  Drainage  Canal. 

Chicago  has  a  gigantic  sanitary  canal;  the  con¬ 
struction  of  which  was  probably  the  greatest 
engineering  feat  ever  accomplished.  It  is  thirty 
miles  in  length,  200  hundred  feet  in  width,  and 
thirty-five  feet  in  depth.  The  plan  on  which  it 
was  devised  was  to  change  the  Chicago  River 
from  its  flow  towards  Lake  Michigan  to  the  canal; 
the  city  sewage  to  be  conveyed  by  the  river  in 
its  course  to  the  canal,  and  to  be  ultimately 
emptied  into  the  Illinois  River  near  Joliet.  This 
was  done  that  the  water-supply  of  the  lake  might 
be  unpolluted  by  the  sewage. 

Its  construction  cost  twenty-eight  million  dol¬ 
lars;  work  on  it  was  begun  1892,  and  it  was 
completed  and  put  in  operation  January  2,  1900» 


Drawing  and  Constructive  Work  for  June 

By  Anna  J.  Linehan,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Grade  I. 

Have  quick  review  of  type  forms  used  during 
the  term,  also  of  colors. 

If  clay  is  used  it  would  be  well  to  have  one  les¬ 
son  in  which  the  children  may  model  what  they 
like.  The  teacher  will  in  that  way  discover 
what  impressions  have  been  made  in  the  child’s 
mind. 

In  reviewing  color,  when  possible,  have  flowers 
of  different  colors,  and  let  the  children  select  the 
reds,  blues,  yellows,  etc.,  and  pronounce  the  names 
of  the  flowers  distinctly. 

At  this  time  the  thoughts  of  the  children  will 
naturally  turn  to  the  seashore  or  country,  and 
lessons  pertaining  to  either  will  be  appropriate. 

If  the  subject  is  to  be  the  seashore  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  fold  a  paper  ship  as  per  diagram.  If  there 
is  a  sand  table  in  the  room  an  island  can  be  made 
of  the  sand  with  the  fleet  of  ships  in  the  water 
surrounding  it.  If  the  folding  is  done  correctly 
the  boats  will  stand  on  the  table  or  desk.  Or, 
the  folding  completed,  it  could  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  language  lesson,  and  pasted  on 


they  meet.  The  impression  formed  in  this  way 
will  help  them  plan  their  own  drawing. 

Grade  2. 

Have  the  class  study  cherry  tree  from  seed  to 
blossom  and  fruit. 

Let  them  draw  cherries  on  stem  with  leaves. 
If  they  write  some  little  story  about  cherries  have 


a  branch  of  the  fruit  in  color,  at  the  top  of  the 
page;  or,  have  a  cover  with  branch  in  the  center 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  border,  as  per  drawing. 

Have  pose  drawing  of  some  game  popular  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

Have  the  children  cut 

\and  color  trees,  and  when 
enough  have  been  cut  to 
secure  good  results,  let  these 
be  used  to  form  little  views, 
each  child  deciding  on  the 


the  sheet  of  paper  containing  the 
stories  about  the  boat. 

Along  the  same  line  of  thought 
have  girl  or  boy  in  sailor  suit  pose 
for  the  class.  In  preparation  for 
this  lesson  have  the  children  cut  out  ^ 
at  home,  and  bring  in,  pictures  of  children  in  sailor 
suits.  Mount  these  and  hang  the  sheet  in  some 
conspicuous  part  of  the  room.  At  the  time  of 
the  lesson  this  should  be  out  of  sight,  but  the 
little  ones  absorb  a  great  deal  unconsciously,  and 
it  is  well  for  them  to  learn  to  observe  pictures 


/pasting  of  his  own  trees  and 
ground,  that  it  may  be  his 
own  composition. 

If  the  trees  are  to  be  cut 
from  colored  paper,  have  the 

-  trees  green,  the  earth  in  the 

foreground  yellow-green,  and  the  hills  of  blue- 
green.  Use  the  same  colors  if  crayons  or  water- 
colors  are  used. 

Grade  3. 

Have  the  class  make  drawings  of  dandelions 
or  buttercups.  If  there  is  time  to  permit  it. 
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have  several  sketches  made  of  the  flower  on 
separate  paper,  before  commencing  the  final 
drawing.  Have  the  work  in  color  on  gray  paper 
— ^or,  if  on  white  paper  have  this  cut  down  to 
the  drawing,  and  mount  on  gray  sheet. 

Have  the  class  cut  leaves,  maple,  oak,  or  any 
leaf  suggesting  itself  to  the  teacher.  Some  of 
the  children  may  speak  of  the  general  resemblance 
of  the  leaf  to  the  tree. 

The  class  having  cut  the  leaves,  let  them  be 


will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work. 

A  basket  of  strawberries  makes  a  pleasant  sub¬ 
ject  for  drawing,  either  in  black  and  white  or  in 
color. 

A  string  of  Japanese  lanterns,  varying  some¬ 
what  in  shape,  can  be  done  in  black  and  white  or 
in  color. 

If  butterflies  have  been  studied  during  the 
month,  they  will  lend  themselves  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  as  decoration  for  picture  frame.  If  the 


used  for  center  or  comer  design  to  decorate  port¬ 
folio  to  hold  drawings  of  the  term,  which  will  be 
taken  home. 

A  simple  folding  is  given,  but  if  time  permits; 
a  more  elaborate  one  could  be  substituted.. 

Grade  4* 

If  there  is  a  bowl  of  gold  fish  in  the  school,  let 
the  class  draw  from  that,  making  several  sketches 
of  the  fish;  trying  to  get  the  action,  before  start¬ 
ing  on  the  final  page.  Have  a  large  drawing 
made,  and  let  the  pupils 
have  time  to  make  a  finished 
drawing. 

The  clover  blossoms,  done 
in  ink  or  natural  colors, 
make  an  interesting  study. 

The  design  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  some  object  chosen 
by  the  pupils.  The  girls 
might  apply  it  to  some  piece 
of  needlework  to  be  made 
during  the  vacation.  The 
boys  could  use  it  for  some 
box,  made  of  wood  or  heavy 
cardboard. 

Grades  5  and  6. 

Some  sultry  afternoon 
when  the  work  drags,  suggest 
having  the  pupils  draw  and 
color  designs  for  fans.  A  few 
examples  of  Japanese  fp’  " 


pupils  have  used  knives  for  wood-work,  they  will 
be  adept  enough  to  cut  around  the  wings  of  the 
butterfly,  raising  it  from  the  body,  and  thus  giv¬ 
ing  a  very  life-like  appearance.  If  this  is  to  be 
done,  the  cardboard  from  which  the  frame  is  to 
be  made  should  be  of  contrasting  color  from  the 
water-color  paper  on  which  the  butterflies  are 
to  be  drawn.  In  order  to  cover  the  edges  smooth¬ 
ly  the  water-color  paper  should  be  cut  one-half 
inch  larger  on  each  side,  to  allow  for  turning  in. 


Decorated  Picture  Frame. 
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Stories  for  Teachers 


Julius  and  the  Other  Forty- 
Seven. 

By  Margaret  Small  Dodge,  New  York. 


J 


ULIUS  CORBIN,  he  of  the  ebony  skin  and 
the  Prince  Albert  coat,  afforded  me  some 
degree  of  training.  Julius  was  somewhat 
of  a  dandy — note  the  Prince  Albert  coat. 
His  mind  soared  not  above  the  fit  of  his  shabby 
clothes.  Every  day,  just  before  dismissal,  the 
up-to-date  teacher  gives  the  children  a  mind 
limberer  in  mathematics.  Don’t  know  what  it 
is?  Five  times  three,  divided  by  three,  plus  ten, 
times  two;  etc.;  that’s  a  mind  limberer.  Apt 
name,  isn’t  it?  The  first  pupil  who  has  the  right 
answer  is  the  best  man.  Julius  always  shouted 
i‘a  hundred.”  There  was  nothing  mean  about 
Julius — nothing  short  of  excellence  suited  him. 
So  I  had  a  tacit  arrangement  with  him.  When¬ 
ever  company  came  in,  my  first  limberer  was 
always  such  that  the  result  would  be  a  hundred. 
Julius’  war-cry  rings  in  my  ears  to-day  whenever 
his  black  face  pokes  thru  the  cloud  of  years  that 
separates  me  from  Room  One  of  the  primary 

It  was  Julius  of  the  ebony  skin  who  whispered 
one  day  in  a  hiss  that  carried  even  to  the  ante¬ 
room  of  the  critic,  f‘See  her  back  shake’’ 
meaning  me.  I  had  turned  my  back  on  ^an  im¬ 
pertinence  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  f ‘forty- 
eight,”  and  was  laughing  to  myself.  I  admit  I 
should  not  have  laughed;  but  I  didn’t  know  what 
else  to  do.  I  also  admit  that  Julius  showed  poor 
taste  in  calling  attention  to  it.  My  critic  told 
me  when  the  term  was  at  an  end;  that  she^  was 
afraid  I’d  never  be  a  disciplinarian.  I  didn’t  re¬ 
sent  the  observation;  i  was  afraid  myself  that 
I’d  never  be  one. 

On  each  Thursday  afternoon  the  sewing  teacher 
arrived,  full  of  the  pride  of  responsibility,  and 
armed  with  a  big  bag  of  white  flannel  rags.  These 
rags  were  cut  into  six- inch  squares.  A  fhi®> 
shiny  needle,  and  a  knot  of  red  cotton  were  handed 
about  to  each  member  of  the  “forty-eight.  For 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  they  stitched  and 
darned  and  button-holed;  the  red  cotton  stitches 
showing  up  on  the  white  background  in  awful 

It  was  my  duty  to  go  up  and  down  the  aisles 
and  keep  the  needles  threaded  and  the  knots 
picked  out.  How  I  hated  it!  The  poetic  soul 
of  Peter,  the  auburn-haired;  too,  crept  out  from 
the  bondage  of  white  flannel  and  red  cotton  string. 
As  I  bent  over  his  red  and  white  hodge-podge,  so 
close  I  brushed  his  beautiful  auburn  locks  with 
the  point  of  my  chin,  he  whispered;  hoarsely; 
“Teacher;  I  hate  to  sew.  It's  sissy’s  work.  1 
dnitliGr  h.S'VG  niy  brGGclifes  f^ll  off  tns-n  S6W 

button  onto  ’em.”  -j.-  -d  4. 

And  yet,  to  the  watchful  eye  of  the  critic;  Peter 

sewed  with  interest  in  his  work.  ^  I  never^  be¬ 
trayed  him.  Peter  and  I  were  kindred  spirits. 
I  hated  Room  One  of  the  primary  grade.  I 
couldn’t  sew.  I  couldn’t  discipline.  ^  I  couldn  t 
learn;  but  like  Peter  of  the  auburn  hair;  I  had  to 


make  believe.  I  trust  the  gods  were  kind  to  me. 

I  trust  that  I  deceived  the  critic  as  gracefully  as 
did  Peter,  Peter  of  the  auburn  locks,  Peter  the 
diplomatic,  Peter  of  the  buttonless  breeches. 

But  Twas  only  seventeen.  They  ranged  from 
nine  to  twelve.  I  hadn’t  a  fair  start.  There 
was  only  one  of  me.  They  were  forty-eight. 
We  were  lined  up  against  each  other.  I  didn’t 
know  how  to  teach — no,  I  didn’t,  for  all  my  cer¬ 
tificates  and  my  brave  front.  They  did  know 

how  to  take  advantage.  t  j-j  >4. 

Jim  and  Mamie  were  quick  to  see  that  I  didn  t 
do  a  thing  of  my  own  accord.  I  hadn’t  full  sway. 

I  was  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  the  critic 
just  behind  the  half -closed  door  of  the  ante¬ 
room.  In  all  those  five  months  I  worked  in  that 
training  school  on  Greenwich  Avenue,  I  never 
made  one  request  nor  gave  one  command  that 
didn’t  have  a  string  to  it;  the  end  of  which  was 
firmly  held  by  the  fingers  of  the  supervising 
genius.  It  was  her  business.  She  was  paid  for 
it.  The  fault  wasn’t  hers.  If  there  is  any  blame 
let  it  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  system. 

Did  you  ever  get  into  a  tight  place  and  have 
to  squirm  out  the  best  way  you  could?  Did 
you  ever  look  back  and  rejoice  that  nobody  but 
your  very  own  self  knew  how  near  to  a  fool  you 
really  were?  What  compensation  in  the  thought! 
What  balm  to  wounded  pride!  Suppose  you  had 
a  critic  behind  the  door  of  the  anteroom! 

I  stood  before  the  reading  class.  I  was  to 
teach  the  lesson  to  the  left  half  of  Room  One. 
The  committeeman  was  upon  the  platform.  We 
were  using  Mr.  So-and-So’s  text-book,  I  hated 
it  so  I  never  would  remember  his  name.  I  only 
knew  my  reader  by  its  green  cover.  He  was  one 
of  those  fellows  who  put  dry  bones  together  and 
make  a  skeleton  of  a  reading-lesson, — a  vague 
something  about  the  earth  and  the  air  and  the 
heavens;  full  of  unpronounceable  words.  This 
for  children  of  ten!  Oh,  that  Rip  Van  Winkle 
had  turned  in  his  sleep,  awakened,  and  come  to 
our  rescue.  Oh,  that  Jack  had  cut  the  bean¬ 
stalk  and  tumbled  to  earth.  Even  the  company 
of  Ali  Baba  with  his  forty  thieves  would  have 
been  better.  But  they  couldn’t  come.  They 
were  barred  out  by  the  Honorable  So-and-So, 
who  wished  to  introduce  his  green-covered  read¬ 
ing-book.  The  day  was  warm.  The  hour  was 
late.  We  were  fagged,  and  cared  not  a  whit 
about  the  geologic  formation  of  Narragansett 

Bay.  ^ 

“First  class;  attention.  One,  two;  three, 
stand.”  Each  pupil  had  a  little  dun-colored 
dictionary.  He  was  told  to  look  up  all  the  words 
in  the  lesson  he  did  not  understand.  The  “forty- 
eight”  had  been  preparing  this  reading-lesson— 
did  I  say  preparing?  They  did  not  know  that 
the  committeeman  was  coming  in,  and  while 
they  were  supposed  to  be  preparing  they  were— 
let  me  not  digress,  however.  Results  don’t  lie. 
Right  here  let  me  say  that  no  matter  how  dull 
or  vicious  the  “forty-eight”  may  seem  to  be; 
they  always  have  one  redeeming  trait;  a  keen 
sense  of  loyalty  to  the  traditions  of  their  room; 
a  desire  to  shine  before  an  outsider.  It  may  be 
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in  a  sense  a  matter  of  pride  to  outshine  the  class 
across  the  way;  it  may  be  any  one  of  a  number 
of  selfish  motives.  I  prefer  to  believe  it  is  just 
a  plain;  every-day,  call  it  divine  if  you  will,  sense 
of  loyalty  to  the  traditions  of  the  room.  You 
can  always  touch  the  chords  of  loyalty  in  the 
child.  Think  you  can’t?  Try  it  on  your  next- 
door  neighbor,  then.  No?  Stop  awhile  in  Room 
One  of  the  primary  grade  and  watch  it  work. 

We  struck  the  first  snag — meteorological.  That 
was  a  big  word  for  Lucy.  She  stumbled  and 
sweat,  but  she  couldn’t  pronounce  it.  No  mat¬ 
ter  if  her  face  did  get  red,  she  couldn’t  bluff  any 
more.  We  left  Lucy  to  her  dun-colored  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  called  up  Frank  Sullivan.  Frank 
was  a  student.  He  could  be  depended  upon. 
i'Very  well  read;  Frank.  Just  a  little  more  ex¬ 
pression  in  that  last  line.  What  is  the  trouble? 
Didn’t  get  the  meaning  of  the  word  when  you 
looked  it  up?  Let’s  see.”  Under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  seventeen,  ten-year-old  Frank  got  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  He  finished  up  the  para¬ 
graph  well. 

Marguerite  came  next  with  her  paragraph.  I 
had  stolen  a  book  at  the  clock.  Time  was  fiying. 
I  must  advise  some  way  to  get  on;  else  Mr.  Com¬ 
mitteeman  would  consider  me  slow.  That  would 
never  do,  for  I  must  get  his  vote  on  my  perma¬ 
nent  appointment.  I  must  be  my  own  lobbyist. 
Fine  business  that,  being  one’s  own  lobbyist. 

I  asked  Marguerite  to  give  a  sentence  contain¬ 
ing  each  of  the  tongue-twisting  words.  That 
would  enable  her  to  get  the  expression  without 
going  to  the  dun-colored  dictionary.  She  got 
on  very  well  with  primeval;  geologic;  stratum; 
and  prehistoric,  so  I  gave  her  an  easy  one  that  she 
might  come  i..  at  the  finish  with  flying  colors. 
The  word  unformed  was  chosen.  Marguerite 
knitted  her  brows,  thought  a  bit,  and  blurted 
out,  “A  chicken  is  an  unformed  hen.” 

Had  I  known  as  much  at  seventeen  as  I  know 
to-day,  I  should  have  joined  in  the  laugh,  my 
little  Marguerite.  I  should  have  saved  myself 
much  ineffective  disciplining, — discipline  which 
is  cold  is  always  ineffective.  I  thought  then  I 
could  not  correct  a  fault  until  the  committeeman 
had  gone.  I  am  wiser  now.  A  laugh  at  the 
right  time  with  the  ifforty-eight”  never  upsets 
them.  It  is  a  reflection  on  their  intelligence  to 
deny  them  their  laugh  when  it  is  due  them. 
You’d  resent  it, — why  shouldn’t  they? 

To  cover  my  embarrassment  I  turned  to  the 
diligent  Lucy,  who  had  been  shuffling  over  the 
pages  of  the  dictionary  looking  up  meteorologi¬ 
cal.  She  shook  her  head  negatively.  I  glanced 
at  the  clock;  it  had  taken  her  ten  minutes.  Why 
had  she  not  finished? 

“Please,  teacher,  you  told  us  when  we  didn’t 
understand  a  word  in  the  definition  we  was  to 
look  that  up.  I’ve  been  lookin’  up  words  in 
every  definition  an’  forgot  what  the  first  word 
meant.” 

Painstaking  little  Lucy,  Mr.  So-and-So,  of  the 
green-covered  reading  book  has  much  to  learn 
before  he  can  expect  little  lassies  of  ten  to  keep 
looking  up  the  big  words  in  the  definitions. 
Wake  up,  I'lr.  So-and-So!  We  don’t  want  your 
green-covej.  ed  book.  Give  us  Jack  and  the  Bean¬ 
stalk. 


The  lesson  was  ended.  I  had  failed  miserably. 
The  children  had  droned  out  the  dull  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of  the  geo¬ 
logic  formation  of  Narragansett  Bay.  What 
could  you  expect  with  a  green  teacher  and  a  les¬ 
son  like  that?  I  put  my  book  down  carefully. 
I  was  heavy  with  the  sense  of  failure.  The  ever¬ 
present  realization  of  the  critic  in  the  anteroom 
harassed  me.  I  would  gladly  have  run  out  and 
hidden.  I  glanced  furtively  at  the  committee¬ 
man  on  the  platform.  The  dear  old  gentleman 
was  fast  asleep.  By  the  expression  of  his  placid 
face  I  knew  that  he  was  happy.  My  hopes  be¬ 
gan  to  rise.  The  critic  in  the  anteroom  was  for¬ 
gotten.  I  struck  my  bell.  The  committeeman 
was  at  my  side. 

“I  enjoyed  your  class;  my  dear  young  lady. 
You  have  a  talent  for  your  work.  Call  upon  me 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  I  shall  remember  you.” 

And  so  he  did,  God  bless  him.  Dear  old  Doc¬ 
tor  Webb;  perhaps  you,  too,  were  glad  to  squirm 
when  the  geologic  formation  of  Narragansett 
Bay  confronted  you  on  that  warm  day  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  three  thirty  in  the  afternoon. 

The  critic  was  a  woman  of  tact.  The  next  day 
she  taught  the  reading  lesson  for  me.  I  aped 
her  and  got  along  fairly  well  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  That’s  the  only  thing  I  learned  to 
do  at  that  training  school — ape.  Herself  a  capa¬ 
ble  teacher,  she  had  not  the  faculty  to  impart 
to  me  the  essence  of  teaching.  T  must  get  it 
somewhere  and  somehow  before  I  could  hope 
to  be  successful.  I  did  not  find  it  at  Greenwich 
Avenue. 


Little  Square  Root. 

By  Annie  Hamilton  Donnell. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Youth’s  Companion,  by  special 
permission  of  the  author  and  the  editor.) 

LIZABETH  decided  roses. 

“For,”  she  said,  “nothing  else  is  quite 
sweet  enough  for  mother.  I’ll  get  her 
thirty-six  roses.” 

That  would  be  one  for  each  dear,  beautiful 
year.  Mother  was  going  to  be  thirty-six  years 
old  on  Wednesday — why,  Wednesday  was  to¬ 
morrow!  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The 
roses  must  be  ordered  this  very  to-day  from  Mr. 
Page,  the  flower  man.  That  was  the  way  people 
did.  Uncle  Joseph  did  that  way  when  he  gave 
Miss  Cornelia  twenty  roses  on  her  birthday. 
Elizabeth  had  gone  down  to  the  flower  man’s 
with  him;  and  seen  just  how  it  was  done.  She 
would  give  the  flower  man  a  card;  too,  to  put  in 
with  mother’s  roses  when  he  sent  them  up.  She 
was  a  little  uncertain  what  she  should  write  on 
it — Uncle  Joseph  had  not  told  her  what  was  on 
his. 

“I  know!  I’ll  ask  L^cle  Joseph  to  tell  me, 
so’s  I  can  write  it  on  mine,”  Elizabeth  decided. 
“I’ll  write  it  on  to-night,  and  carry  it  to  the  flower 
man  to-morrow  before  breakfast.  But  I  must 
order  my  roses  this  very  to-day.” 

“Order”  was  such  a  nice;  grown-up  word! 
Elizabeth  was  only  six  years  old  herself.  And 
maybe  six-year-old  little  girls  did  not  go  down 
to  flower  men’s  stores  and  order  thirty-six  roses 
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for  their  mothers’  birthday  presents— maybe 
only  one  little  girl  did,  and  her  name  was  Eliza¬ 
beth! 

Mr.  Page’s  beautiful,  sweet-smelling,  flower- 
filled  store  was  not  far,  and  Elizabeth  could  go 
alone  quite  well.  Mother  often  let  her  go  as  far 
as  that.  She  got  her  soft  little  purse  and  hur¬ 
ried  secretly  away. 

‘T  came  to  order  thirty-six  roses  for  my 
mother’s  birthday  present,”  she  piped,  bravely. 
It  was  a  very  high  counter — it  seemed  as  if  it 
must  have  grown  since  she  and  Uncle  Joseph 
stood  there  in  front  of  it. 

-‘Ah,  roses,  is  it?”  beamed  Mr.  Page,  rubbing 
his  smooth  white  hands  together.  “Well,  we 
have  some  regular  beauties  in  to-day.  Now 
what  kind — ” 

“Oh,  that  is  the  kind  I’d  like— the  reg  lar 
beauties!”  Elizabeth  cried,  eagerly.  She  had 
her  soft  little  purse  out.  “I’ll  pay  you  the 
money  now,  an’  to-morrow  morning  I’ll  bring 
my — my  card  down.  To  put  in,  you  know,  when 
you  send  them  up.”  She  took  out  her  two 
bright  quarters — all  the  money  she  had  in  the 
world.  Two  seemed  a  good  deal  to  pay  for  the 
roses,  but  mama  deserved  two.  Besides,  of 
course  there  would  be  some  change  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  it,  Elizabeth  remembered, 
when  Uncle  Joseph  paid  for  Miss  Cornelia  s  roses. 
The  flower  man’s  beam  faded  slowly  from  his  big, 
smooth  face.  He  looked  down  at  the  beautifol 
quarters  queerly.  The  counter  seemed  to  be 
growing  now,  right  now  this  minute! 

y  Er — thirty-six  roses,  was  ^  it?  Thought  ^  I 
understood  you  to  say  thirty-six.  Well,  they  re 
eight  cents  apiece,  but  of  course  I  could  make 
a  little  discount  considering  the  large  numb 

Eight  cents  apiece!  Then — oh,  how  much 
was  eight  cents  apiece  times  thirty-six  roses? 
If  Bobs  were  only  there, — Bobs  was  in  the  big 
arithmetic, — he  would  know.  Do— do  you 
mean  it  will  take  it  all?”  asked  Elizabeth,  in  a 
small  voice.  She  had  not  quite  expected  all 

still  mother  deserved  it.  ,  •  i 

“It  will  take  two  dollars  and  eighty-eight 
cents— call  it  two  seventy-five,”  Mr.  Page  said; 
crisply.  He  jingled  the  two  quarter  in  his  hand. 

“That  is  all  the  money  I’ve  got  in  my  world, 
little  Elizabeth  answered;  simply,  but  there  was 
a  tremble  running  along  the  words  and  getUng 
ready  to  curl  up  into  a  little  round  sob.  Her 
beautiful  roses  seemed  withering  before  her  eyes. 

“Then  you  better  get  a  bunch  of  pinks  or 
asters,”  the  flower  man  laughed.  It  is  queer 
how  people  can  laugh  without  beaming. 

Pinks  or  asters— and  mother!  Elizabeth  would 
have  been  scornful  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ktue 
round  sob  in  the  way.  She  went  closer  to  the 
counter  and  looked  up  entreatingly  at  the  flower 
man.  It  was  very  hard  to  let  him  know  she  was 

not  good  in  arithmetic.  , ,  ,  i,,  „  •  i,  i. 

“How  much  would — would  half  of  eight  cents 
apiece  times  thirty-six  roses  be?’’  she  faltered, 
shame-facedly.  For  she  had  decided  m  her  ex¬ 
tremity  that  half  as  many  roses  as  mother  was 

old  might  do.  ,  ,  ,«■  rrn,  - 

“Well  I  never!”  ejaculated  Mr.  Page.  Then, 

taking  pity,  he  reckoned  hastily:  ^  Half  of  two 
seventy-five’s  one  thirty-eight.  Oh,  call  it  one 
an’  a  quarter!” 


t‘ls  that  same  as  one  quarter  an’  another  quar¬ 
ter?  Then  I’ll  take  half  of  the  roses,  if  you 
please,  ’  ’  eagerly . 

Poor  Elizabeth!  It  was  not  the  same.  The 
flower  man  explained  a  little  impatiently. 

The  extremity  grew  worse.  But  Elizabeth; 
remembering  mama,  tried  again.  Perhaps  quar¬ 
ter  as  many  roses  as  she  was  old — 

“How  much  is  quarter  of — of  it?”  she  trem¬ 
bled.  The  flower  man  must  have  been  in  the 
big  arithmetic,  too,  for  he  answered  instantly 
that  it  would  be  seventy-two  cents,  straight 
no  discount  on  small  lots.  And  two  quarters 
were  only  fifty  cents;  that  was  in  the  little 
arithmetic.  Elizabeth  reached  up  for  her  money. 

.“  Good  morning — I  mean  good  ni — I  mean 
good  afternoon!”  she  said,  rather  unsteadily. 

The  little  round  sob  stayed  on  in  her  throat. 
It  was  queer  that  it  should  be  something  in  Bobs’ 
big  arithmetic  that  should  make  her  swallow  it 
in  the  end.  Bobs  always  studied  his  big  arith¬ 
metic  right  after  the  children’s  early  tea,  and 
Elizabeth  usually  sat  at  the  table  with  him  and 
played  quietly  or  drew  pictures.  To-night  it 
was  pictures. 

“I  don’t  see  the  good  of  knowing  what  the 
square  root  of  things  is!”  Bobs  broke  out. 

“Why,  Bobs!”  Mother  looked  up  from  her 
sewing. 

“Well,  I  don’t,  honest,  mama.  You  look  here. 
What’s  the  good  of  knowing  that  the  square  root 
of  thirty-six  is  six?”_ 

Elizabeth’s  sore  little  mind  was  all  full  of 
thirty-six. .  She  caught  at  Bobs’  words.  Then 
— in  her  sudden  excitement  she  swallowed  once 
for  all  the  little  round  sob.  A  great  enlighten¬ 
ment  flooded  her  mind. 

“Oh;  I  know — I  know!  I  know  the  good  of 
quare  root!”  she  cried,  joyously;  then,  in  hasty 
care  for  her.  secret,  she  clapped  both  brown  little 
hands  over  her  mouth.  Not  another  word  would 

she  say.  . 

The  square  root  of  thirty-six  was  six.  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  six.  She  was  the  square  root  of  mama. 
She  would  get  six  roses,  one  for  each  of  her  years; 
for  mama’s  birthday  to-morrow.  Oh,  she  would 
— she  would!  She  had  learned  the  six  table  in 
the  little  arithmetic,  and  six  times  eight  cents 
apiece  was  forty-eight!  She  would  go  down  to 
the  flower  mah’s  before  breakfast.  Oh,  to  think 
that  Bobs,  in  the  big  arithmetic,  did  not  know 
the  good  of  square  root! 

The  rest  of  the  evening  Elizabeth  sat  and  smiled 
to  herself.  She  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  any  one 
for  fear  she  should  say  roses  or  birthday  or 
flower  man. 

The  only  thing  she  dared  to  say  to  mother  was 
“Good  night!”  and  even  that  sounded  danger¬ 
ously  rosy. 

The  next  day  a  long  box  was  handed  to  mother. 
It  contained  six  beautiful  roses  and  a  little  white 
card.  The  card;  in  big,  clear,  printing  letters; 
said: 

TO  MY  VERRY  BEST  MOTHER 
FROM 

HER  LITTLE  SQUAIR  ROOT. 


The  Teddy  Bears  at  School 


By  Rose  R.  Archer,  New  York. 


Directions  for  Making  Paper  Teddy  Bears. 

[See  the  diagrams  on  opposite  page.] 

OPY  each  of  the  four  sample  patterns  (head, 
body,  arm,  leg),  with  tracing  paper,  and 
transfer  these  designs  on  white  water- 
color  paper.  Cut  out  on  line,  like  paper 
dolls.  Use  this  set  of  water-color  paper  outlines 
for  sample  patterns  with  which  to  trace  the  out¬ 
lines  for  as  many  Teddy  Bears  as  are  needed  for 
a  class. 


As  six  sheets  of  water-color  paper  can  be  cut 
at  one  time,  if  sharp  shears  are  used,  the  work 
connected  with  the  cutting  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Teddy  Bears  is  much  simplified  by  drawing 
a  set  of  sample  patterns  on  the  top  sheet  only. 
Then  cut  all  six  sheets  at*once,  just  as  if  only  one 
paper  was  being  handled.  A  little  practice  is 
necessary,  but  if  the  paper  is  held  firmly,  the 
results  will  be  satisfactory.  In  this  way  ‘‘cut 
out’'  material  for  three  Teddy  Bears  is  made  in 
the  same  time  that  it  would  take  to  draw  and 


HATS  OF  THE  TEDDY  BEARS. 

[Diagrams  of  foundations.] 

to  be  cut  out  on  outline.  Solid  lines  inside  of  hat  pattern  indicate  guides 
r’o  band.  Dotted  line  indicates  where  hat  is  to  be  cut  with  a  penknife.  Slip  the  tip  of 

St  opening  and  push  the  hat  down  as  far  as  it  will  go.  The  hat  is  held  in  place  with  a  clip  at 

®  e*  -raint  hat  with  pale  wash  of  black  water-color  paint  (or  ink),  make  rim  and  band  deep  bmck. 
Older  children  may  try  a  light  and  shade  effect— but  little  children  cannot  do  this. 

1-  ^  O’Shanter.  Cut  out  on  line,  fringe  the  pompon  from  outside  edge  to  center  of  hat,  as 
1  aicatea  by  hne  lines.  Paint  body  of  hat  a  solid  color,  leaving  the  band  white.  Dotted  lines  indicate  opening. 

reather.  To  be  cut  out  on  the  outline  and  fringed  on  the  curled  side,  cutting  the  paper  in  curves  to 
1  tate  ostrich  plume.  Older  children  may  attempt  shading,  even  little  children  do  this  very  nicely,  when  told  to 
leave  some  places  white  while  they  are  painting. 

,  .  Rider  Hat.  Use  pale  brown  wash  and  outline  with  deeper  tone  of  same  color.  For  a  picture 

nat  paint  tne  same  shade  as  the  costume  it  is  to  be  worn  with,  add  feather  in  contrasting  color.  Attach  feather  with 
brass  counting-house  fastener  at  point  indicated  by  tiny  circle  on  the  diagram.  Cut  opening  on  dotted  line. 
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cut  out  the  parts  for 
one  bear. 

Two  bodies  and  two 
heads  are  used  for  one 
Teddy  Bear.  Place  the 
neck  between  the  two 
heads  and  the  upper 
portions  of  the  two 
bodies.,  Attach  by 
means  of  a  counting- 
house  fastener  (size  2, 
round  head)  as  indicated 
at  small  circle  marked 
N.  Slip  the  right  arm 
in  between  the  two 
bodies,  and  fasten  at 
small  circle  marked  R 
A.  Slip  left  arm  in  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bodies, 
and  fasten  at  small  cir¬ 
cle  marked  L  A.  The 
right  leg  is  slipped  in 
and  attached  to  the 
body  at  small  circle 
marked  R  L.,  and  the 
left  at  L  L.  The  legs 
are  attached  with 
the  both  feet  turned 


either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  profile.  By  using  the  c(^ ting-house 
feteners,  the  bear  ilr  mow  arms  and  legs  and  head  like  a  real  Teddy  Bear.  A  soft  nbbon(an  inch 
in  width)  tied  around  the  bear’s  neck,  with  the  bow  in  front,  will  conceal  the  joining  of  the  head  and  body. 
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The  Bears  in  the  Class-room. 

When  the  paper  Teddy  Bears  were  introduced 
into  the  class-room,  the  children  were  divided 
into  two  groups.  The  cut-up’’  material  was 
distributed  in  “surprise  packages.”  A  paper  bag 
containing  a  bear’s  head,  a  body,  two  legs,  and 
two  arms,  and  a  little  paper  with  five  pins  on  it, 
was  given  to  each  child.  The  children  were  told 
to  open  the  bags  and  to  try  and  see  what  they 
could  make  with  the  things  found  inside. 

The  brightest  children  were  the  first  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  joke,  and  called  out  excitedly,  “Teddy 
Bears!”  Then  all  the  children  were  told  to  lay 
the  papers  down  on  the  table  and  to  make  Teddy 
Bears.  The  different  parts  were  then  pinned 
together.  The  results  were  very  comical.  The 
teacher  suggested  a  few  changes  to  such  children 
whose  bears  appeared  to  b^e  walking  “back¬ 
ward”  or  doing  acrobatic  feats,  and  when  the 
children  had  corrected  these  mistakes,  holes  were 
punched  near  the  pins,  by  the  teacher  (who  used 
a  small  metal  skewer  for  the  purpose),  and  the 
children  were  each  given  five  counting-house  fas¬ 
teners.  Some  of  the  very  little  children  had  to 
be  helped  during  this  part  of  the  lesson,  but  the 
majority  of  the  children  were  able  to  fix  the  fas¬ 
teners  without  any  assistance.  The  children  were 
instructed  to  remove  the  pins  one  at  a  time,  be¬ 
fore  each  fastener  was  inserted.  When  the  chil¬ 
dren  found  that  the  bears  could  move  their  arms 
and  legs  like  real  Teddy  Bears,  the  delight  was 
unbounded.  The  teachers  then  drew  the  “faces” 
on  the  bears  with  black  crayon,  being  careful  to 
leave  the  white  spot  in  the  eye  (see  sample  pat¬ 
tern  diagram  1).  This  gives  the  bear  a  comical 
expression. 

At  another  time  we  made  brown  Teddy  Bears. 
Two  arms,  two  legs,  two  heads,  and  two  bodies 
were  cut  out  of  white  water-color  paper  by  the 
teacher,  for  each  child.  The  children  painted 
these  brown  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  A  thick 
wash,  made  of  black  and  orange-color  paint, 
makes  the  most  desirable  shadeof  “  Teddy  Brown” ; 
it  should  be  made  in  sufficient  quantity  for  each 
child  before  the  lesson.  When  the  children  fin¬ 
ished  painting  all  the  parts,  the  papers  were 
dried  and  pressed,  next  day  they  were  put  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  faces  and  claws  drawn,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  sample  pattern,  with  black  crayon. 
Black  paint  may  be  used  with  even  better  re¬ 
sults,  if  the  teacher  has  the  time  to  spend  over 
this  part  of  the  work. 

The  next  step  was  to  let  each  child  outline  a 
bear  on  water-color  paper  (using  crayon  for  the 
purpose).  A  paper  bag  containing  a  “sample 
set”  was  given  to  each  child.  When  the  children 
had  finished  this  part  of  the  work,  they  were 
given  scissors  and  told  to  cut  out  their  own  out¬ 
line  drawings.  When  this  was  accomplished, 
they  fastened  the  parts  of  the  bear  together  by 
means  of  pins. 

Next  time  the  children  were  given  papers  and 
pins  and  scissors,  and  told  to  cut  out  the  head, 
body,  arms,  and  legs  of  a  Teddy  Bear,  and  fas¬ 
ten  these  parts  together.  They  were  not  assisted 
by  suggestion,  or  helped  in  any  way  by  the 
teachers.  The  results  were  very  good,  but  seemed 
to  prove  that  the  children’s  sense  of  humor  was 
far  in  advance  of  their  sense  of  proportion. 


The  last  and  most  delightful  part  of  all  was  the 
making  of  costumes  for  the  Teddy  Bears.  In 
February,  when  the  children  made  soldier  caps 


TEDDY  BEAR  ACCESSORIES. 

[See  diagrams  on  opposite  page.] 

Figure  G. — Pocket  Book  Bag.  Trace  outline  on 
water-color  paper.  Cut  on  outline,  also  cut  line  marked 
ccc.  Fold  paper  on  heavy  dotted  lines.  The  fine  dotted 
line,  to  be  made  with  pen  and  ink,  represents  a  row  of 
machine  stitching.  The  small  circle  represents  clasp,  and 
small  letters,  a  monogram.  Paint  bag  with  an  all-over 
wash,  on  both  sides  of  paper.  Dry  and  press  before 
folding.  Fold  side  marked  y  so  that  it  rests  on  side 
marked  x.  Fold  side  z  against  side  y  to  form  first  outside 
fiap  of  bag,  then  fold  side  w  over  this,  making  second  flap. 
This  will  leave  space  marked  vvv  for  handle.  Paint  the 
bag  to  match  costume  of  bear  who  carries  it.  Inside 
pocket  book  bag  place  a  tiny  pocket  handkerchief,  made 
of  white  tissue  paper,  edge  cut  and  fringed  to  represent  lace. 
Tiny  circles  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter  painted  on  both 
sides  with  gold  water-color  paint  may  be  made  for  money. 

Figure  H.— Traveling  Valise.  Trace  outline  on  water- 
color  paper.  Cut  on  outline,  like  sample.  Fold  paper 
on  dotted  lines.  Solid  lines  on  side  marked  y  are  guides 
for  painting,  to  indicate  top  of  bag,  clasp,  and  monogram. 
Paint  alligator  brown,  dry,  and  press.  Fold  side  z  under 
side  y;  fold  side  x  over  side  z.  Paste  the  handle,  L,  to 
under  side  y,  at  points  designated  by  v  and  w.  Paste  body 
of  bag  together  like  an  envelope,  leaving  flap  uppasted. 

Figure  I. — Golf  Bag  with  Golf  Clubs.  Trace  outline  on 
water-color  paper.  Cut  on  line.  Fold  on  dotted  lines. 
Paint  brown,  dry,  and  press.  Fold  side  y  on  side  z,  side 
X,  back  of  side  z.  Attach  with  paste  the  handle  (see  Figure 
K)  to  under  side  of  z,  at  points  directly  under  spots  marked 
V  and  w.  The  monogram  on  side  z  is  to  be  made  on  out¬ 
side  of  golf  bag,  and  decoration  bands  above  it  is  to  be 
painted  in  outline  after  bag  has  been  folded.  Use  clip 
on  the  right  side  to  keep  bag  closed. 

Figure  J. — Boys’  Cap.  Trace  on  water-color  paper. 
Cut  out  on  outline.  Cut  also  on  dotted  line.  Paint  cap 
dark  blue.  Very  dark  bands  indicate  trimming  of  gold 
braid.  (Use  gold  water-color  paint  for  this.)  Space 
within  gold  braid  in  front  painted  pale  yellow.  Lettering 
is  done  with  gold  water-color  paint. 

Figure  M. — Clip  used  for  fastening  straps  attached  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  costumes  and  crossed  behind  the 
bear’s  back.  A  clip,  of  this  style  also,  is  used  to  fasten  the 
bear’s  arms  to  the  sleeves  of  the  costume.  Place  the  double 

bar  on  outside  of  sleeve. 
Same  clip  may  be  used 
for  pair  of  eye  glasses  on 
Teddy  Bear  by  attaching 
double  bar  of  clip  acrosspro- 
file  of  bear,  just  below  eye. 

Figure  D. — Soldier  Hat. 
Cut  out  on  line  and  decorate 
edge  with  narrow  band  of 
blue,  then  with  narrow  band 
of  red,  leaving  a  band  (the 
same  size)  of  white  between 
them.  Cut  opening  on  dot¬ 
ted  line.  Add  a  little  pom¬ 
pon  of  navy  blue  tissue 
paper,  fringed,  1^  inches 
long.  Attach  this  pompon 
with  a  counting-house  fas¬ 
tener,  as  indicatedby  tiny 
circles. 
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for  themselves,  they  made  little  hats  for 
the  Teddy  Bears.  We  now  have  a  set 
of  very  elaborately  dressed  Teddy  Bears 
in  our  room,  and  the  children  love  to 
play  with  them  on  Friday  afternoons, 
when  we  sing  songs  or  speak  pieces. 
This  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
thing  for  encouraging  timid  and  self- 
conscious  children  to  sing  and  speak  alone. 
For  every  child  is  anxious  to  hold  one  of 


fbpqp  “actor  Teddy  Bears,”  as  they  call  them.  A  child  may  select  any  bear  he  pleases,  and 

also  the  soSg  piece  the  bear  is  to  sing  or  speak.  The  child  then  holds  bX^^hiulen  fo™ 
SO  as  to  conceal  his  own  face,  and  then  he  sings  or  speaks  for  the  bear  The  other  children  to^ 
the  admiring  audience,  and  the  bear  acknowledges  the  applause  with  a  bow.  An  easily  em¬ 
barrassed  child,  whose  attention  is  thus  concentrated  on  the  bear,  forgets  all  about  himself . 
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Directions  for  Cutting  and  Painting  Teddy  Bear  Costumes 


Left  half  of  the  foundation  pattern 
the  Teddy  Bear  costumes. 

Right  half  is  cut  exactly  like  the  left. 
AB  is  simply  a  guiding  line  to  indicate 
the  center  of  the  pattern.)  Dotted 
line  marked  Y  indicates  the  outline 
of  a  deep  shadow  or  line  when  painting 
the  sleeve  to  make  it  appear  longer. 
Dotted  line  DDD  marks  the  space 
occupied  by  the  strap  of  tape,  and  XX 
the  position  of  tape  when  cut,  folded, 
and  pasted  ready  for  use. 

Note. — A  roll  of  mending  tape, 
one  inch  wide  (treated  on  one  side 
with  mucilage,  like  a  postage 
stamp),  may  be  bought  at  • 
any  stationers.  It  will  be 
found  to  be  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  making  straps 
for  keeping  the  gar¬ 
ments  on  the  Teddy 
Bears. 


used  in  making 

(The  dotted  line 
\ 

\ 


inch  wide  and  3J  inches  long.  (These  straps  are  made 
much  better  than  the  paper  flaps  which  are  used  on 


paper  doll  dresses.) 


Cross  the  straps  behind  the 
bear’s  back,  and  hold  together 
with  a  clip.  (If  one  cannot 
obtain  the  mending  tape,  use 
strips  of  new  victoria  lawn, 
same  width  and  length,  and 
paste  in  same  manner,  with 
photograph  paste.)  C  on 
Diagram  2  marks  the  place 
where  a  clip  fastens  the  sleeve 
of  garment  on  bear’s  arm. 


Use  a  piece  of 
tape  4^  inches  long 
for  each  strap.  Cut  and 
fasten  as  indicated  in  the 
diagram.  In  this  way 
each  shoulder  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  strain  and 
has  a  .  strap  one-half 
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The  Swallows. 

Gallant  and  gay  in  their  doublets  gray, 
All  at  a  flash  like  the  darting  of  flame. 

Chattering  Arabic,  African,  Indian — 
Certain  of  springtime,  the  swallows 
came! 

Doublets  of  gray  silk  and  surcoats  of 
purple. 

And  ruffs  of  russet  ’round  each  little 
throat. 

Wearing  such  garb  they  had  crossed  the 
waters. 

Mariners  sailing  with  never  a  boat> 

— Edwin  Arnold. 


Cornfields. 

In  the  young  merry  time  of  spring. 
When  clover  ’gins  to  burst; 

When  bluebells  nod  within  the  wood. 
And  sweet  May  whitens  first; 

When  merle  and  marvis  sing  their  fill. 
Green  is  the  young  corn  on  the  hill. 

But  when  the  merry  spring  is  past, 
And  summer  groweth  bold. 

And  in  the  garden  and  the  field 
A  thousand  flowers  unfold. 

Before  a  green  leaf  yet  is  sere. 

The  young  corn  shoots  into  the  ear. 

And  then  as  day  and  night  succeed. 
And  summer  weareth  on. 

And  in  the  flowery  garden-beds 
The  red  rose  groweth  wan. 

And  hollyhocks  and  sunflowers  tall 
O’ertop  the  mossy  garden  wall. 

When  on  the  breath  of  autumn  breeze. 
From  pastures  dry  and  brown, . 

Goes  floating  like  an  idle  thought, 

The  fair  white  thistledown; 

Oh,  then  what  joy  to  walk  at  will 
Upon  that  golden  harvest  hill! 

0  golden  fields  of  bending  corn 
How  beautiful  they  seem! 

The  reaper-folk,  the  piled-up  sheaves. 
To  me  are  like  a  dream; 

The  sunshine  and  the  very  air 

Seem  of  old  time  and  take  me  there! 

— Mary  Howitt 


Common  Things. 

The  sun  is  a  glorious  thing. 

That  comes  alike  to  all. 

Lighting  the  peasant’s  lowly  cot. 
The  noble’s  painted  hall. 

The  moonlight  is  a  gentle  thing. 
It  thru  the  window  gleams 

Upon  the  snowy  pillow  where 
The  happy  infant  dreams. 

It  shines  upon  the  fisher’s  boat. 
Out  on  the  lovely  sea; 

Or  where  the  little  lambkins  lie. 
Beneath  the  old  oak  tree. 


The  dewdrops  on  the  summer  morn. 
Sparkle  upon  the  grass; 

The  village  children  brush  them  off. 
That  thru  the  meadow  pass. 

There  are  no  gems  in  monarch’s  crowns 
More  beautiful  than  they; 

And  yet  we  scarcely  notice  them. 

But  tread  them  off  in  play. 

Poor  robin  on  the  pear  tree  sings. 

Beside  the  cottage  door; 

The  heath-flower  fills  the  air  with  sweets 
Upon  the  pathless  moor. 

There  are  as  many  lovely  things. 

As  many  pleasant  tones. 

For  those  who  sit  by  cottage  hearths 
As  those  who  sit  on  thrones! 

— Mrs.  Hawkshawe. 


The  Spider  arfd  His  Wife. 

In  a  dark  little  crack,  half  a  yard  from 
the  ground, 

An  honest  old  spider  resided; 

So  pleasant,  and  snug,  and  convenient 
’twas  found. 

That  his  friends  came  to  see  it  for  many 
miles  round; 

It  seemed  for  his  pleasure  provided. 

Of  the  cares,  and  fatigues,  and  distresses 
of  life. 

This  spider  was  thoroly  tired: 

So,  leaving  those  scenes  of  contention 
and  strife 

(His  children  all  settled),  he  came  with 
his  wife 

To  live  in  this  cranny  retired. 

He  thought  that  the  little  his  wife  would 
consume 

’Twould  be  easy  for  him  to  provide 
her; 

Forgetting  he  lived  in  a  gentleman’s 
room. 

Where  came  every  morning  a  maid 
and  a  broom 

Those  pitiless  foes  to  a  spider! 

For  when  (as  sometimes  it  would  chance 
to  befall). 

Just  when  his  neat  web  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

Brush — came  the  great  broom  down  the 
sidb  of  the  wall. 

And  perhaps,  carried  with  it,  web, 
spider,  and  all. 

He  thought  himself  cruelly  treated. 

One  day,  when  their  cupboard  was  empty 
and  dry. 

His  wife  (Mrs.  Hairy-leg  Spinner), 

Said  to  him,  “Dear,  go  to  the  cobweb 
and  try 

If  you  can’t  find  the  leg  or  the  wing  of 
a  fly, 

As  a  bite  of  a  relish  for  dir  ner.” 


Directly  he  went,  his  long  search  to  re¬ 
sume 

(For  nothing  he  ever  denied  her), 

Alas!  little  guessing  his  terrible  doom. 

Just  then  came  the  gentleman  into  his 
room 

And  saw  the  unfortunate  spider. 

So  while  the  poor  fellow  in  search  of  his 
pelf. 

In  the  cobweb  continued  to  linger. 

The  gentleman  reached  a  long  cane  from 
the  shelf 

(For  certain  good  reasons  best  known 
to  himself, 

Preferring  his  stick  to  his  finger). 

Then  presently,  poking  him  down  to  the 
floor. 

Nor  stopping  at  all  to  consider. 

With  one  horrid  crash  the  whole  bus’ness 
was  o’er. 

The  poor  little  spider  was  heard  of  no 
more. 

To  the  lasting  distress  of  his  widow! 

— Jane  Taylor. 


Two  Little  Girls. 

THE  POOR  RICH  GIRL. 

This  little  girl  is  very  poor; 

She  has  troubles,  she  finds,  she  can 
scarce  endure. 

And  yet,  my  dear,  she  has  playthings 
plenty — 

Dolls  as  many  as  two-and-twenty. 

Houses  and  arks  and  picture-books. 
Something  pretty  wherever  she  looks. 
But  half  the  time  she’s  puzzled  to  know 
What  to  do  with  the  wonderful  show. 

THE  RICH  POOR  GIRL. 

That  little  girl  is  very  rich. 

With  an  old  doll  like  a  perfect  witch, 

A  broken  chair  and  a  bit  of  delf. 

And  a  wee  cracked  cup  on  the  closet  shelf. 
She  can  play  with  only  a  row  of  pins; 
Houses  and  gardens,  arks  and  inns 
She  makes  with  her  chubby  fingers  small. 
And  she  never  asks  for  a  toy  at  all; 
Unseen  around  her  the  fairies"  stray. 
Giving  her  bright  thoughts  every  day. 

Poor  little  girl  and  rich  little  girl. 

How  nice  it  would  be  if  the  time’s  swift 
whirl 

You  could — perhaps  not  change  your 
places — 

But  catch  a  glimpse  of  each  other’s 
faces; 

For  each  to  the  other  could  something 
give 

Which  would  make  the  child-life  sweeter 
to  live; 

For  both  could  give  and  both  could  share 
Something  the  other  had  to  spare. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


About  Birds 


Conducted  by  William  E.  D.  Scxdtt,  Curator  of 


Seasonal  Comment. 

month  of  June  is  the  family  time  of 

I  birds.  The  nesting  season  is  at  its  height 
and  every  part  of  woodland  and  meadow, 
^  every  dooryard  and  the  very  trees  along 
the  village  street  are  home  sites  for  the  throng 
of  breeding  birds.  Songs  thrill  the  air  and  the 
period  is  one  of  gladness,  the  high  tide  of  feath¬ 
ered  life  is  manifest. 

Of  those  birds  who  began  to  nest  early  in  the 
season,  the  grackle,  the  robin,  and  the  bluebird, 
the  first  has  broken  up  the  rookery  in  the  pine 
grove  where  so  many  strident  cries  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  young  broods  for  the  past  month; 
the  young  robins  and  bluebirds  of  the  first  brood 
are  only  to  be  known  from  their  elders  by  their 
spotted  coats,  for  they  are  full  grown  so  far  as 
size  is  concerned,  and  are  to  be  seen  attended 
by  old  males,  the  female  being  busy  with  incu¬ 
bating  the  second  brooding  of  eggs. 

Over  the  grass-fields  come  the  songs  of  meadow¬ 
larks,  their  protected  homes  hidden  away  so  as 
to  defy  alike  the  curious  boy  and  predatory  cat. 
The  tinkle  of  the  bobolink’s  mandolin  floats  on 
the  breeze  scented  with  the  perfume  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  field,  and  the  minstrel  himself  when 
met  is  the  very  type  of  exultant  and  evanescent 
June  days.  The  life  of  the  open  places  is  as  evi¬ 
dent  as  is  that  of  the  more  secluded  woodland. 

Here  the  groves  echo  with  the  lay  of  the  wood- 
thrush,  and  further  in  the  northland  the  hermit 
essays  an  even  more  sylvan  cadence,  a  more 
spiritual  symphony.  Each  region  is  favored 
with  some  supreme  musician;  the  mocking-bird 
and  cardinal  in  the  South,  the  woodthrush  and 
catbird  in  the  middle  section,  and  away  in  the 
hills  of  the  North  the  hermit  thrush  and  white- 
throat  sparrow  exult  in  solitude. 

Cowbirds. 

(Continued  from  last  month.) 

Few  birds  maintain  the  family  relation  except 
fot  a  brief  period.  The  robin,  the  woodthrush; 
the  catbird  and  bluebird,  in  fact,  all  of  our  small 
birds,  are  for  weeks,  during  the  early  life  of  their 
children  devoted  parents;  but  shortly  after  the 
young  birds  have  left  the  nest  and  learned  to  fly 
they  are  no  longer  recognized  as  kin.  Again, 
after  the  breeding  season,  many  kinds  of  birds 
are  of  so  social  a  nature  as  to  band  themselves 
in  great  companies.  ‘'Birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together.”  Gregariousness,  however,  has  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  with  parental  affection;  it  is 
more  of  a  communal  character,  and  is  the  antith¬ 
esis  of  misanthropy.  Our  Cowbirds,  reared  by 
diverse  parents  are  eminently  gregarious,  and 
the  large  flocks  of  the  early  autumn  emphasize 
their  sociability.  In  this  way  they  are  often 
associated  with  their  cousins,  the  red-wings. 

Affection  for  the  young  is  an  attribute  which 
most  of  us  have  come  to  consider  a  salient  char¬ 
acteristic  of  birds;  so  much  so  that  it  is  pro¬ 
verbial  in  song -and  story.  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  varying  attitudes  of  birds  to  their 
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offspring;  that  this  shall  be  perfectly  plain,  let 
us  regard  the  egg  as  the  potential  bird.  The 
brush  turkeys,  or  mound  builders,  Australian 
turkey-like  forms,  heap-  together  great  mounds 
of  sticks,  leaf  mould,  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  which  often  reach  a  height  of  five  or  six 
yards,  with  a  circumference  of  thirty  yards  or 
more.  It  is  believed  that  the  feet  are  the  chief 
instruments  used  in  this  herculean  labor.  It  is 
als()  well  known  that  not  one  pair,  but  several 
individuals  of  both  sexes  assist  in  the  work, 
thus  forming  a  common  nest,  for  the  mounds 
must  be  regarded  as  the  nests  of  these  birds. 
At  intervals,  each  of  the  females  deposit,  to  the 
depth  of  some  feet  beneath  the  surface,  an  egg, 
until  the  season  of  laying  is  completed.  The 
jl^rush  turkeys  have  no  further  concern  regar(i- 
mg  their  progeny;  the  young,  when  hatched, 
never  know  the  parents’  care.  The  nestlings  are 
fully  clothed  with  feathers  and  perfectly-formed 
wings  when  they  escape  from  the  nest,  and  hence 
are  able  to  fly  at  once. 

At  first  glance  it  would  appear  that  the  above 
method  of  nesting,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is 
unique.  It  is  not  a  very  wide  step  between  this 
condition  of  affairs  and  that  of  the  ordinary 
barnyard’ fowl.  Consider  the  precocity  of  young 
chicks,  so  well  known  and  generally  understood, 
that  the  wholesale  raising  of  fowls  is  largely 
conducted  thru  the  medium  of  incubators.  When 
the  chicks  are  hatched  from  the  egg  they  are 
able  to  feed  themselves,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  place  suitable  food  and  water  at  their  disposal. 
They  flourish  and  grow  with  no  other  aid  than 
warmth,  which  is  afforded  them  by  artificial 
brooders.  Surely  this  is  not  widely  different 
from  the  brush  turkeys  of  Australia.  The  mound 
is  rather  an  incubator  than  a  nest,  and  the  chicks 
leave  it  at  so  advanced  a  state  of  development 
that  they  are  able  to  forage  and  maintain  them¬ 
selves.  All  of  the  so-called  precocial  birds; 
namely,  such  as  in  their  babyhood  are  able  to 
feed  and  generally  care  for  themselves,  are  the 
offspring  of  parents  low  in  scale  of  bird  develop¬ 
ment.  It  must  be  apparent  also,  that  it  is  but 
another  step  from  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
brush  turkeys,  to  that  of  the  alligators  in  hatch¬ 
ing  their  eggs,  and  a  little  recession  brings  us 
still  to  lower  forms,  the  fishes,  who,  in  general, 
abandon  their  eggs  as  soon  as  laid,  leaving  their 
development  to  chance. 

With  oifr  higher  song  birds  a  different  paren¬ 
tal  attitude  is  the  almost  unvarying  rule.  Ex¬ 
ceptions  there  are,  however,  notable  among 
which  is  the  Cuckoo;  of  the  Old  World,  some  of 
its  kindred  in  Australia;  the  Koel,  of  India,  ancl 
the  Malayian  countries;  and  the  Cowbircls  of 
America.  There  are  other  forms,  among  the 
Hang  Nests  of  South  America,  but  for  our  pur¬ 
poses  we  have  enumerated  the  principal  kinds, 
which  are  called  parasitic. 

The  story  of  the  European  Cuckoo  has  been 
so  well  told  that  it  seems  sufficient  to  suggest  it; 
and  our  native  example  of  a  bird  that  relegates 
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the  duties  of  rearing  its  young  to  other  birds, 
has  been  discussed  at  almost  equal  length. 

There  are,  however,  details  in  connection  with 
the  habits  of  the  Cowbird  that  are  both  signifi¬ 
cant  and  interesting,  and  not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  conduct  of  other  birds,  in  whose  nests  the 
Cowbird  deposits  its  eggs.  It  is  known  that  the 
Cowbird  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  bluebirds, 
chipping  sparrows,  field  sparrows,  bobolinks, 
yellow-winged  sparrows,  and  several  of  the  wood 
warblers,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  vireos.  I 
have  also  found  on  occasions  a  Cowbird’s  egg  in 
the  nest  of  the  woodthrush  and  catbird.  Most 
of  these  birds  seem  to  accept  the  strange  egg 
without  being  disturbed  by  it  in  any  way,  and 
take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of  foster-parents 
with  no  outward  sign'  of  objection. 

There  is  one,  howe^rer,  that  appears  to  have 
a  different  point  of  view.  The  nest  of  the  yel¬ 
low  or  summer  warbler  is  particularly  sought  by 
the  Cowbird.  Some  yellow  warblers  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  in  any  way  to  the  Cowbird’s  intrusion,  and 
go  on  with  their  breeding  duties  with  indifference 
to  the  strange,  large  egg  placed  among  their 
smaller  ones.  I  have  known  others  again  to 
abandon  their  nests  after  finding  the  foreign  egg. 
Now  and  then  I  have  seen  nests  where  the  in¬ 
truding  egg  had  been  dealt  with  in  an  excep¬ 
tional  way.  The  method  employed  by  the  yel¬ 
low  warbler  to  rid  itself  of  the  Cowbird’s  egg, 
betrays  what  seems  a  singular  degree  of  intelli- 
I  gence,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  dif- 
[  ferent  individuals  should  have  ways  so  divergent 
1  in  dealing  with  the  same  conditions.  This  is  ap¬ 
parent  at  once  to  the  observer  who  finds  a  nest 
of  exceeding  depth  when  looked  at  from  the 
outside.  It  is  caused  by  a  new  structure,  super¬ 
imposed  upon  an  older  one,  and  exarnination  will 
show  that  the  motive  for  this  is  to  exclude  the 
Cowbird’s  egg;  which  had  been  laid  in  the  nest, 
from  being  hatched;  in  a  word,  a  new  floor  and 
I  a  building  up  of  the  sides  of  the  structure  puts 
the  objectionable  element  in  a  separate  com- 
^  partment.  Frequently  the  first  egg  laid  by  the 
*  rightful  owner  will  be  included  with  the  Cow¬ 
bird’s  in  this  fenced,  or  rather  floored-out  part 
i  of  the  nest.  On  two  occasions  I  have  found 
nests  of  the  yellow  warbler  where  this  process 
I  had  been  repeated  twice,  so  that  the  edifice  was 
I  some  seven  or  eight  inches  in  depth  when  viewed 
from  the  outside,  caused  by  three  nests,  each 
I  placed  on  the  top  of  the  other,  but  all  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  as  to  appear  like  one. 

I  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  woods  and  meadows, 
the  prairies  and  deserts  oi  our  country  to  Pata- 
I  gonia.  Will  you  travel  to  that  remote  and  deso- 
‘  late  region  to  pick  up  the  next  thread  of  this 

,  story?  ^  . 

Cowbirds  belong  to  the  farnily  of  American 
;  Orioles;  the  group  which  is  distinguished  with 

j  us  at  home  by  the  meadow  lark,  bobolink,  the 

several  kinds  of  blackbirds,  and  finally  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Orchard  orioles  in  the  East;  and  Bul¬ 
lock’s  and  the  hooded  oriole  in  the  West  and 
Southwest.  As  we  go  overland  thru  Mexico, 
and  Central  America,  the  representatives  are  too 
numerous  even  to  be  touched  on  here.  The 
entire  group  of  birds,  however,  are  only  found 
in  the  New  World,  and  in  a  way  take  the  place 


of  the  family  of  starlings  represented  thruout 
Europe,  Asia,  and  India,  and  the  Malayian 
regions. 

In  our  oriole  family  the  Cowbirds  are  but  a 
small  factor,  there  are  only  some  eight  or  ten 
well  known  species.  Like  the  family  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  whole,  this  fraction  of  it  finds  its  great¬ 
est  development  in  South  America,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  point  is  the  Argentine  Republic.  All,  so 
far  as  is  known,  have  certain  common  character¬ 
istics.  With  a  single  exception  they  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds;  and  consort  with 
cattle,  following  in  their  tracks  and  perching  on 
their  backs,  evidently  in  search  of  parasites,  and 
of  additional  insects  which  are  disturbed  in  the 
grass  by  the  movements  of  the  grazing  herds. 
The  single  exception  to  the  habit  of  laying  eggs 
in  other  birds’  nests  is  the  Bay-winged  Cowbird, 
brownish  gray;  with  chestnut-colored  wings,  in 
which  the  sexes  are  very  much  alike.  This  Bay¬ 
winged  Cowbird  not  only  differs  in  its  breeding 
habits  from  its  congeners,  but  is  also  distinguished 
by  a  marked  divergence  in  color  from  the  other 
members  of  the  group.  Few  of  us  realize  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  birds  known  to 
science,  in  all,  over  thirteen  thousand  kinds  have 
been  described,  are  without  common  names,  and 
are  only  to  be  referred  to,  except  locally,  by  the 
cumbrous  titles  bestowed  on  them  by  the  savant. 

I  have  preferred  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  so  have  named  one  the  Bay-winged  Cowbird, 
for  obvious  reasons,  and  in  a  like  manner  I  shall 
call  another  the  Black  Cowbird,  which  differs 
chiefly  from  our  male  Cowbird  in  not  having  a 
brown  hood  on  the  head  The  sexes,  moreover, 
are  not  alike,  the  female  being  ashy  brown,  and 
very  like  “Molo”  in  appearance.  Then,  there 
is  the  Purple  Cowbird,  which  is  rather  larger 
than  its  two  relatives  in  Argentina,  and  is  pur¬ 
plish  black  all  over,  slightly  glossed  with  greenish 
on  the  wing  and  tail,  while  beneath  the  wing  the 
feathers  are  marked  by  chestnut  spots.  The 
sexes  are  alike  in  color,  tho  the  female  is  a  little 
smaller,  and  the  young  are  pale  grayish  brown, 
and  have  the  wings  conspicuously  margined  with 
chestnut.  All  these  Cowbirds  have  a  common 
distribution  and  are  often  found  closely  associ¬ 
ated;  in  a  large  way  it  may  be  said  that  the;'- 
range  over  the  southern  part  of  South  America. 
This  is  why  I  asked  your  company  to  Patagonia. 

Few  naturalists  have  had  opportunity  to  do 
more  than  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  appearance 
and  affinities  of  the  birds  of  this  remote  part  of 
the  world.  It  is  true  that  we  know  how  most  of 
them  look,  and  have  a  pretty  definite  knowledge 
of  their  exact  distribution,  but  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  doings  of  a  given  kind  of  bird  requires 
more  than  casual  acquaintance. 

So  far  as  the  Argentine  Cowbirds  are  concerned, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
his  confreres.  His  researches  have  afforded  him 
opportunity  for  unraveling  many  obscure  tangles, 
and  he  has  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  three  kinds  of  Cowbirds  I  have  briefly  intro¬ 
duced.  His  accounts  of  their  habits  were  pub¬ 
lished  as  long  ago  as  1874,  and  while  they  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  ornithologists,  are  not 
widely  known;  so  I  shall  summarize  and  quote 
parts  of  his  discoveries. 
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The  Bay-winged  Cowbird  rears  its  own  young; 
sometimes  it  lays  the  eggs  in  a  nest  which  it  has 
built,  but  generally  preempts  the  structures  of 
other  birds. 

The  Purple  Cowbird,  the  one  with  chestnut 
spots  on  the  feathers  beneath  the  wings,  seems 
more  uncommon  than  the  other  two,  and  so  far 
as  is  known,  marks  the  beginning  which  we  have 
seen  consummated  in  the  North  American  Cow¬ 
bird;  that  is,  it  lays  its  eggs  in  other  birds’  nests, 
and  does  not  concern  itself  further  with  family 
cares.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  only 
bird  upon  which  it  shoulders  its  duties,  is  the 
Bay-winged  Cowbird.  Besides,  its  young  so 
closely  resemble  the  young  of  that  bird  as  to  be 
indistinguishable  until  after  they  moult,  and 
begin  to  acquire  their  purple  dress.  From  Mr. 
Hudson’s  diary  I  quote:  “April  12,  1873. — To¬ 
day  I  have  made  a  discovery,  and  am  as  pleased 
with  it  as  if  I  had  found  a  new  planet  from  the 
sky.  The  mystery  of  the  Bay-wing’s  nest  twice 
found  containing  over  the  usual  complement  of 
eggs,  is  cleared  up,  and  I  have  now  suddenly 
become  acquainted  with  the  procreant  instinct 
of  the  Purple  Cowbird.  The  Bay-wings  are  so 
social  in  their  habits,  that  they  appear  reluc¬ 
tantly  to  break  up  their  companies  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  season;  no  sooner  is  this  over,  and  when  the 
young  birds  are  still  fed  by  their  parents,  then  all 
the  families  about  a  plantation  unite  into  one 
flock.  About  a  month  ago  all  the  birds  about 
my  trees  had  associated  in  this  way  together, 
and  wandered  about  in  a  scattered  party,  fre¬ 
quenting  one  favorite  spot  very  much,  about 
fifteen  minutes’  walk  from  the  house.  The  flock 
was  composed,  I  think,  of  three  families,  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  birds  in  all:  the  young  birds 
are  indistinguishable  from  the  adults;  but  I 
know  that  most  of  these  birds  were  hatched  late 
in  the  season,  from  their  incessant  strident  hun¬ 
ger-notes.  From  the  time  of  my  first  seeing  them 
together,  before  the  middle  of  March,  I  never 
observed  the  flock  closely  till  to-day.  A  week  ago 
I  rode  past  the  flock  and  noticed  among  them 
three  birds  with  purple  spots  on  their  plumage. 
To-day,  while  out  with  my  gun,  I  came  upon  the 
flock  and  observed  four  of  the  birds  assuming  the 
deep-purple  plumage,  two  of  them  being  almost 
entirely  that  color;  but  I  also  noticed  with 
astonishment  that  they  had  bay  wings  like  the 
birds  they  followed,  also  that  those  that  had 
least  purple  on  them  were  marvelously  like  the 
Bay-wings  in  the  mouse-colored  plumage  and 
blackish  tail.  I  had  seen  these  very  birds  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  before  the  purple  plumage  was 
acquired,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  differ¬ 
ence  amongst  them;  now  they  appeared  to  be 
undergoing  the  process  of  transmutation  into 
another  species!  I  immediately  shot  four  of 
them  along  with  two  genuine  Bay-wings,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  the  purple-spotted  birds  to  be 
the  young  of  the  Purple  Cowbird.” 

“  I  must  now  believe  that  the  extra  eggs  twice 
found  in  the  nest  of  the  Bay-wings  were  those 
of  the  Purple  Cowbird,  that  the  latter  species 
has  a  particular  predilection  for  laying  in  the 
nests  of  the  former,  that  the  eggs  of  the  two 
species  are  identical  in  form,  size,  and  coloration; 


and  that,  stranger  still,  the  mimicry  ^is  as  per¬ 
fect  in  the  young  birds  as  in  the  eggs.” 

Further  observation  on  Mr.  Hudson’s  part 
confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  that  the  Purple 
Cowbird  is  parasitic  only  on  its  near  relative, 
the  Bay-winged  Cowbird.  His  investigations 
also  warranted  him  in  believing  that  the  Black 
Cowbird,  the  third  species  which  is  present  in 
Argentina;  is  not  parasitic  on  his  congeners, 
but  on  other  small  birds,  many  of  which  he 
enumerates. 

My  story  draws  to  a  close.  I  have  but  a  word 
to  say  as  to  how  all  this  bears  upon  “Molo.” 
We  had  at  one  time  two  pussy  cats  who  were 
very  fond  of  each  other.  They  were  inseparable 
companions,  and  in  the  early  spring  one  of  them 
had  a  litter  of  four  pretty  kittens.  A  box  was 
arranged  for  her  not  far  from  the  furnace  in  the 
cellar,  where  it  was  light  and  warm,  and  here 
she  cared  for  her  offspring.  Knowing  that  the 
other  cat  would  also  have  a  family  in  a  few  days, 
a  second  box  was  placed  near  by  and  com¬ 
fortably  lined  with  straw  and  blankets,  in  the 
bottom.  In  two  days  Pussy  Blue  became  a 
mother,  but  after  a  few  hours  transferred  her 
four  kittens  to  the  box  of  Juliana.  From  this 
time  on  the  two’^old  cats  took  turns  with  the  eight 
kittens,  in  watching,  nursing,  and  caring  for 
them.  While  one  mother  puss  was  on  duty, 
the  other  would  go  for  two  or  three  hours  into 
the  fields  for  mice  and  small  game,  which  she 
would  bring  to  her  comrade,  and  so  it  went  on 
till  the  kittens  grew  into  young  cats.  One  of 
the  mothers  was  always  in  attendance,  and  it 
was  impossible  after  the  first  few  days  to  tell 
which  of  the  eight  children  composed  the  two 
separate  litters. 

Comment  is  unnecessary;  here  were  two  socia¬ 
ble  cats,  who  not  only  lived  together,  but  reared 
their  young  together,  and  shared  each  other’s 
duties. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  early  relationships 
of  the  Bay-winged  Cowbird  and  its  Purple  ally, 
that  extreme  sociability,  which  Mr.  Hudson  has 
remarked,  drew  them  into  close  bonds.  I  even 
believe  that  they  had  nests  in  common,  and  shared 
the  duties  of  rearing  young,  at  first;  another 
digression  developed;  all  of  the  duties  after  the 
eggs  were  laid  were  relegated  to  a  single  mother, 
the  Bay-winged  Cowbird,  who  undertook  to  rear, 
not  only  her  own  brood,  but  also  the  children  of 
her  friend.  This  seems  to  me  the  origin  of  a 
habit  that  has  been  handed  down  to  successive 
kinds  of  Cowbirds  which  have  spread  westward 
from  Argentina. 

Following  a  step  further  we  find  another  near 
relative  who  has  progressed  to  the  point  where 
she  abandons  the  duties  of  incubation  and  bring¬ 
ing  up  of  young,  to  any  small  bird,  and  the  link 
between  the  original  bird,  and  our  own  CoWbird 
of  North  America  is  established.  In  such  pro¬ 
ceeding  it  is  not  necessary  to  reiterate  there  is 
no  moral  turpitude,  and  the  inheritance,  for  it 
cannot  be  considered  anything  else,  is  no  more 
to  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  bird  or  anirnal 
who  possesses  it  than  is  the  plumage  with  which 
it  is  decked,  the  song  which  it  sings,  or  any  other 
of  the  characteristics  that  time  and  circum 
stances  have  developed. 
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Gems  in  Story  Work. 

0  the  children  really  understand  their  mem- 

rv  i  1  _ _ _ _  4- l>k  ^  +1  -ill  TV\  /!!iO  V\  _ 


longer  be  disregarded  without  sinning  against 

Dvy  tue  cmiaren  reaii:y  unucioociiiAi  L^gg  attention  to  the  frailties  of  the  human 

ory  gems?  Do  they  grasp  the  full  mean-  gj-Q^ths,  and  more  attention  to  the  right  atmos- 
ing  of  the  bit  of  poetry,  or  are  they  p]^0j-0  and  fertilizers,  would  be  a  good  motto  to 
J  merely  memorizing  words?  l0arn  and  repeat  to  one’s  self  every  morning. 

In  order  to  test  the  class  and  to  answer  these  ^ith  courage  born  of  right,  put 

Questions,  I  use  the  week’s  gem  m  story  work  shackles,  and  with  an  unclouded  spirit 

or  in  composition  writing.  Sometimes  I  suggest  ^Yiings  of  the  spirit  in  our  small  brothers 

the  story,  sometimes  I  give  the  topic  only,  and  sisters;  when  we  can  put  aside  all  thought 

sometimes  I  leave  the  class  to  work  out  the  story  p0rsonal  ease  and  comfort,  and,  with  a  spirit 

without  my  help.  .  •  •  cheerful,  kind,  and  rnagnanimous,  recognize  e 

The  boy  who  weaves  his  own  experiences  into  limitations,  possibilities,  and  needs  of  some  s  - 
the  story  of  -'Only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  will  incorrigible,  we  shall,  with  largeness  oi 

more  fully  understand  the  meaning  and  the  value  j.03^p  a  harvest  to  gladden  our  hearts,  when 

of  “the  drop  in  the  well,”  than  one  who  merely  bowed  forms  and  white  heads  and  hearts  we 

repeats  the  stanza;  and  the  lessons  ''every  drop  i0g^y0  ^1^0  fi0i(i  of  action,  and  go  to  our  reward, 
will  tell”  and  ''pennies  make  the  dollars  are  'V^en,  with  a  week  of  examinations,  we  have 
lessons  he  will  carry  away  from  the  school-room  gapp0(i  ^11  the  energy  of  young  minds  struggling 
out  into  life.  ,  _  into  a  larger  growth,  when  we  have  plunged  half 

Such  story  work  gives  the  child  power  of  ex-  ^^iem  into  the  depths  of  despair,  because  some 
pression.  This  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  strong-  of  growth  is  found  lacking,  what  have 

est  factors  of  our  modern  school  work.  Coin-  gained?  Does  discouragement  helpr  JJoes 


biLd  with  the  string  essentials  of  gem  work, 
what  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  children  it 

’’To"'we  memorize  our  gems  (fully  explained); 

rfVtfrexpCTitncII  or^SiaJnativrSirils  be- 

My"?lal?s"^m7to  dehght^  this  ^tory-pro^c- 
tion  work,  while  I  delight  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  children  do  understand  as  well  as  mem- 

Forester. 
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we  gained?  Does  discouragement  helpr  Does 
ithelpi/ow?  What  then  !  Is  knowledge  increased 
or  the  means  thereto?  Are  you  wiser  as  to  the 

Fly  to  Pieces. 

The  Effect  of  Coffee  on  Highly  Organized 

People. 

l‘I  have  been  a  coffee  user  for  years,  and  about 
two  years  ago  got  into  a  very  serious  condition 
of  dyspepsia  and  indigestion.  It  seemed  to  me 
I  would  fly  to  pieces.  I  was  so  nervous  that  at 
the  least  noise  I  was  distressed,  and  many  times 


the  least  noise  i  was  uisucobcy,  cxxxv. 

Examinations.  could  not  straighten  myself  up,  because  of  thepaim 

What  would  we  think  of  a  g"d®ner  who  puM  ordSed  a”diet,  giving 

from  the  earth?  We  would  certainly  call  him  f^Uy,  but  kept  OTuang^^  ^  who  was 

uncomplimentary  •'^mes  and  ye^  garfens’  awa^  on^  bLiness,  had  Postum  Food  Coffee 

we  are  doing  in  our  scbool-room  gardens .  i  aw  y  boarded, 

an  old  teacher  who  has  followed  unwillingly  tne  served 

custom  of  frequent  examinatio^  be^rou^t  sle  him.  We  began  using  it 

the  custom,  it  has  seemed  lik  ,  ^  rpu  cost  and  I  found  it  most  excellent.  While  I  drank 

Once  only,  this  teacher  revolted,  ine  cost  and  i  ,  bothered  me  in  the  least, 

w^  a  position  and  a  friend.  The  loss  of  the  first  it  my  sto  nervous  troubles.  When  the 

l!?ndllfce  and  principle.  .  wnfilfot  '‘®!VhltTnw^'me^)(nctly  what  .as  .the  cause 

rrv  of  the  spirit  against  unnatural  means  has  altogeth  j,o-ain  and  I  have  never  had  any 
grown  louder  and  more  insistent,  until  it  can  no  troubles  ^  Reason.”  Read, 

■  The  Teacher-The  Student  need  Murine  Eye  Remedy,  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

n  EYE  TONIC.  Soothes  and  Quickly  Cures. 
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status  of  the  pupils  in  your  class?  Have  you 
found  by  means  of  that  great  pile  of  ridiculous 
papers  that  dull  Johnny  has  become  bright,  or 
bright  Isabel  has  become  dull?  Did  you  not 
know  beforehand  just  what  each  was  capable  of? 

The  thought  of  examination  papers  makes  me 
indignant.  Impertinent,  prying  things,  seeking 
to  lay  open  to  public  gaze  all  the  inner  drawers 
and  closets  of  the  soul !  This  small  brother  born  of 
educated  parents  is  shown  to  his  fellow-citizens 
of  the  school-room  to  be  made  of  mahogany, 
inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  or  something  just  as 
precious.  This  little  soul  struggling  alone  out 
of  a  cloud  of  fog  inherited  from  a  line  of  unedu¬ 
cated  forefathers  is  held  up  to  ridicule  before 
those  with  whom  his  lot  is  cast,  and  he  is  plunged 
into  despair,  or  rebellion,  because  he  has  done 
his  best,  and  failed,  before  his  world.  What  is 
there  for  him  to  hope  for — to  look  forward  to? 
Poor  little  lad!  there  is  one  pen  will  fight  for 
you;  for  your  equal  rights  with  those  endowed 
for  your  uplifting,  and  increase  of  light,  against 
all  the  battery  of  examinations  that  seek  your 
undoing. 

Vermont.  _  Alice  A.  Flagg. 


As  One  Teacher  Looks  At  It. 

I  have  just  attended  a  spring  teachers’  insti¬ 
tute.  An  instructor  taught  us  beautifully  from 
large  cards  with  pictures  and  printed  stories 
how  to  teach  beginners  to  read  well.  The  main 
thought  of  each  sentence  was  brought  out  by 
questions,  emphasis  on  the  proper  words,  etc. 
Then  she  said,  i‘Now  don’t  you  see  that  after 
this  preparation  the  children  will  all  read  this 
lesson  well,  and  nothing  has  been  said  about 
periods,  commas,  quotation  marks,  etc.?”  I  said. 

Could  that  story  be  read  just  as  well  with  all  the 
punctuation  marks  left  out?”  “Yes,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “I  never  should  say  anything  to  them 
about  these  marks.  If  they  learn  the  thought 
that  is  enough.” 

Yes,  but  will  not  the  punctuation  help  them 
to  learn  the  thought?  I  believe  the  reading 
class  is  the  best  place  to  learn  punctuation,  capi¬ 
talization,  etc.  In  the  language  lessons  we 
teach  pupils  to  commit  to  memory;  with  great 
labor,  rules  for  the  use  of  the  capital  letter,  the 
comma,  period,  and  quotation  marks,  when 
these  would  be  much  more  easily  learned,  and 
with  good  illustrations  for  each;  in  the  reading 
class? 

We  complain  that  when  children  begin  to 
write  little  sentences;  stories,  or  letters,  they 
will  not  use  the  marks  correctly.  TOy  should 
they  when  we  have  taken  pains  not  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  proper  use  of  these  in  the  only 
place  where  the  pupils  can  learn  them  accurately 
— the  reading  class. 

Every  time  I  go  down  thru  the  streets  of  our 
little  town  and  notice  the  long  rows -of  horses 
hitched  to  the  posts  along  the  curbstone;  I  see 
too  many  with  the  miserable  look  in  the  eyes, 
and  the  restless  turning  of  the  head;  that  indi¬ 
cates  the  tight  check-rein.  Once  I  stepped 
around  to  the  side  of  a  fine  horse  and  unchecked 


his  rein.  The  miserable  expression  in  his  eyes 
disappe^ed,  and  he  gave  me  such  a  relieved  look. 

On  C(?ld,  windy  days,  horses  are  often  left 
standing  hitched  on  the  streets  for  hours,  shiver¬ 
ing  in  the  wind,  while  their  master  is  warm  and 
comfortable,  lounging  in  a  store  or  some  place 
of  resort  for  loafers.  I  suppose  a  good  deal  of 
this  comes  from  thoughtlessness,  but  people 
have  no  right  to  ^  thoughtless  when  it  causes 
misery  to  any  living  thing.  Children  who  are 
to  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  future  may  be 
made  to  think  on  these  things. 

^owa.  Prudence  S.  Jackson. 


Stationary  and  Stationery. 

One  of  the  most  trying  things  to  the  student 
of  spelling  is  to  remember  the  difference  between 
words  that  are  pronounced  alike,  but  which  have 
a  slight  difference  in  spelling.  A  good  way  to 
remember  that  stationary,  to  stand,  contains  the 
a  in  the  last  syllable,  is  to  recall  that  stand  has 
an  a  in  it,  and  stationery,  paper,  has  the  e,  and 
so  has  paper. 

Virginia.  Ruth  0.  Dyer. 


Study  Table  Privileges. 

Do  you  have  a  study  table  or  corner  where 
you  can  very  diplomatically  send  any  little  mis¬ 
chievous  offender  to  prepare  his  lesson  under  the 
pretense  that  you  think  it  an  honor  to  fill  the 
position?  Keep  the  honor  for  those  who  deserve 
it,  or  if  a  whole  class  occupy  the  place  send  any 
one  to  his  seat  who  does  aught  but  study.  It  is 
almost  a  hallowed  shrine  in  our  school. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  Maie  Seiffert. 

Dr.  Talks  of  Food. 

Pres.  Board  of  Health. 

“What  shall  I  eat?”  is  the  daily  inquiry  the 
physician  is  met  with.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  in  my  judgment,  a  large  percentage  of  dis¬ 
ease  is  caused  by  poorly  selected  and  improperly 
prepared  food.  My  personal  experience  with 
the  fully-cooked  food  known  as  Grape-Nuts; 
enables  me  to  speak  freely  of  its  merits. 

“From  overwork,  I  suffered  several  years  with 
malnutrition,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  loss 
of  sleep.  Last  summer  I  was  led  to  experiment 
personally  with  the  new  food;  which  I  used  in 
conjunction  with  good  rich  cow’s  milk.  In  a 
short  time  after  I  commenced  its  use,  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  symptoms  disappeared;  my  heart’s 
action  became  steady  and  normal,  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  were  properly  carried  out  and  I 
again  slept  as  soundly  and  as  well  as  in  my  youth. 

“I  look  upon  Grape-Nuts  as  a  perfect  food; 
and  no  one  can  gainsay  but  that  it  has  a  most  . 
prominent  place  in  a  rational,  scientific  system 
of  feeding.  Any  one  who  uses  this  food  will 
soon  be  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  upon  which  it  is  manufactured  and  may 
thereby  know  the  facts  as  to  its  true  worth.” 
Read,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s 
a  Reason.” 


“OUTDOOR  SPORTS” 

Udy’.  h..llli,  bul  play  havoc  with  her  compleiiion.  And  to  the  man  who  care., 
dition  is  of  vital  importance. 

MENNEN  BORATED  TALCUM  TOILET  POWDER 

from  the  effects  of  sun,  wind,  and  weather.  Gives 


will  protect  any  com] 
immediate  relief  from  prickly  heat.  Chafing,  Sunburn, 
summer.  After  bathing  and  after  shaving  it  is  refres 

Put  up  in  non-refillable  boxes — the  “  Box  that  lo: 
If  Mennen’s  face  is  on  the  cover  it’s  genuine  and  a  guan 
teed  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  June  30th,  1906. 
0verywhere,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  Sattiplc  hfCC* 

Try  Mennen’s  Violet  (Unrated)  Talcum  Toilet  Pow- 
der.  It  has  tbe  scent  of  fresh  cut  Parma  Violets. 


fOILET  pOWpiR 

loHSIHKl)  W1  rmEN  CMEWtAlM. 
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fl;ad”onVi'ltfei-'’3i“tht  rmTwl'’Then"<;M  inTS  oTfhe ‘Sot  1 
corner,  forming  a  square  one-half  the  size  of  the  original  sauare  P^^^^  /•'i® 

the  sails  visible  as  per  drawing  No  3  Fold  tbp^nnlnf-.?  outside  square,  leaving 

outside  square  fold  over  thr^hfek  fading  S  give  a  Sl^r 

will  stand  on  desk  or  table.  ^  ^  folding  is  correct  the  boat 


Nature  Study. 


Spring  carne  very  early  in  Georgia  this  year — 
about  the  middle  of  March.  I  took  my  third 
grade  class  of  boys  and  girls  to  the  woods.  Among 
other  buds  we  got  some  of  the  leaf  buds  of  the 
beech  and  poplar  trees.  These  we  studied  in 
class  next  day. 

Au  1  given  a  bud.  We  talked  about 

u  iT  ^l^^kets”  Mother  Nature  put  around  her 
<<  ui  ^  buds  ^  last  fall,  then  how  she  took  off  the 
^  blankets”  in  the  spring,  and  the  little  leaves 
^me  out.  Some  of  the  children  wrote  only  a 
few  lines;  drawing  the  blankets”  and  “baby 
l^ves,  while  others  wrote  more.  I  send  one 
of  the  best  written  by  one  of  my  pupils,  in  school. 

A  Georgia  Teacher. 

THE  BEECH  TREE. 

Mother  Beech  does  not  make  her  children’s  blankets 
like  Mrs.  Poplar  makes  hers. 

Mrs.  Poplar  lives  next  door  to  Mrs.  Beech. 

One  day  Mrs.  Beech  called  Mrs.  Poplar  and  said,  “Mrs. 
Poplar,  I  have  almost  finished  my  baby’s  blankets,  and 
don  t  you  think  they  are  pretty?  Let  me  see  yours.’’ 

So  Mrs.  Poplar  went  to  her  parlor  and  got  hers.  Mrs. 
Beech  said,  “Yours  are  very  pretty,  but  not  as  pretty  as 
mine.”  They  started  up  a  quarrel,  when  who  should 
they  see  but  Mother  Nature  standing  before  them. 

She  said,  “I  will  tell  my  Father  in  Heaven  to  take  away 

Humors  of  all  kinds  are  prolific  of  worse  troubles.  They  may  be 
entirely  expelled  by  a  thorough  course  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


your  blankets  and  not  let  you  have  any  little  leaves,  if 
you  don’t  hush  quarreling.” 

She  went  to  Mrs.  Beech  and  said,  “You  started  this 
quarrel,  didn’t  you?”  “Yes,”  she  answered,  and  bent 
down  her  boughs  and  whispered,  “I  want  to  tell  you  that 
I  started  this  quarrel.  I  told  Mrs.  Poplar  that  my  blan¬ 
kets  were  better  than  hers.”  So  Mother  Nature  said,  “I 
will  not  punish  you  this  time,  but  I  will  punish  you' the 
next  time.  ’  She  said,  “Go  and  tell  Mrs.  Poplar  that  you 

Your  Blood 

Needs  purifying  and  your  whole  system  renovating 
at  this  season,  as  pimples,  boils,  eruptions,  loss  of 
appetite  and  that  tired  feeling  annually  prove. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  most  effective  medicine 
ever  devised  for  the  complete  purification  of  the 
blood  and  the  complete  renovation  of  the  whole 
system. 

It  will  make  you  feel  better,  look  better,  eat  and 
sleep  better  and  give  you  the  best  possible  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  hot  days  of  summer,  as  over  40,000 
people  have  recently  testified.  Today  buy  and 
begin  to  take 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Usual  form,  liquid,  or  in  tablet  form  called  Sarsatabs,  100  Doses  $1. 
Guakanteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  June  30,  1906.  No.  324. 
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are  sorry  you  spoke  so  harshly  to  her,  and  that  her  blankets 
are  pretty  too.”  So  Mrs.  Beech  went  and  did  what  she 
was  told.  But  she  still  thought  hers  the  prettiest. 

It  was  much  trouble  for  Mrs.  Beech  to  coyer  her  little 
leaves  up,  more  trouble  than  she  thought  it  would  be. 
She  had  to  call  Mrs.  Poplar  to  help  her. 

They  finished  covering  their  baby  buds.  They  slept 
snug  and  warm  all  winter. 

One  day  Mrs.  Beech  said  to  Mrs.  Poplar,  Harkt 
Mather  Nature  is  calling  me.”  And  about  that  time 
Mother  Nature  came  and  said  ‘‘Busy  worker,  uncover 
your  babies  and  look  at  them,  for  the  days  are  getting 
warm,  and  they  might  die  covered  up  so  snug  and  warm. 

But  before  Mother  Beech  could  get  to  them  she  heard 
a  tiny,  low  voice,  which  called,  ‘‘Mother.”  She  uncov¬ 
ered  her  buds  and  looked  at  their  accordian-pleated 

skirts# 

She  called  Mrs.  Poplar  to  look  at  them. 

Nine  years  old.  Louise  C.  Brown,  Third  Grade. 

A  Way  of  Teaching  Decimals. 

In  the  study  of  decimals  I  find  that  the  pupils 
have  some  trouble  in  understanding  how  to  read 

tSuhTm  that  we  have  two  nationalities  the 
Units  being  Americans,  and  ^he  Decimals  Euro- 
neans.  I  tell  them  that  tenths,  hundredths;  etc., 
are 'the  family  names,  while  the  numerator  or 
number  which  designates  how  many  we  have 
of  the  denomination  is  the  Christian  name.  1 
explain  this  by  illustrating  with  one  of  the  pupils 

I  then  put  a  number  on  the  board,  and  say; 


l‘Now  we  have  an  American  family  and  a  Euro¬ 
pean  family  going  traveling  together, 
tell  me  who  they  are!  First;  they  give  the  Chris¬ 
tian  name,  then  the  family  name.  .  , 

I  have  found  this  very  helpful  m  teaching  the 
reading  of  decimals,  besides  finding  it  very  inter¬ 
esting.  All  are  anxious  to  take  families  traveling. 

Perhaps  the  idea  will  seem  plausible  and  help¬ 
ful  to  others. 

South  Dakota.  Janie  E.  Devers. 

Morning  Exercises. 

Many  teachers  believe  that  they  have  no  time 
for  morning  exercises  in  our  crowded  schools  in 

the  country.  .  ,  , 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  which  may  help 
you  to  solve  this  problem.  First,  buy  a  number 

of  song  books.  . 

On  Monday  morning,  or  at  least  one  morning 

of  the  week,  read  some  beautiful  story,  putting  in 
simple  language  that  even  the  seven-year-olds 

can  understand.  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

If  you  have  primary  work,  help  the  children  to 

learn  pretty  little  verses.  If  older  pupils,  ask 
for  notes  on  current  events,  or  quotations  from 
good  writers,  and  see  that  each  child  has  one. 
This  is  for  another  morning. 

Another  morning  read  a  chapter  of  some  good 
book.  “  Swiss  Family  Robinson  ”  is  always  in¬ 
teresting. 

Change  your  program  each  day,  but  have  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  every  time. 

Indiana.  Nella  B.  Thomas. 
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Educational  boards  and  superintendents  every  spnng 
write  to  the  Brewer  Agency  teachers  these_ 

calls  coining  from  every  part  of  the  Umtea  States  aggre 
gate  a  very  large  number. 

Superintendencies 

Among  the  superintendencies  for  which  tins  agency 
has  beeif  asked  by  authorities  to  suggest  candidates  this 
S^son  are:  One  It  »3,600  One  m  the  imddle  states  at 

S1°800‘"  “‘th  "?e  tT.l  5o"o.'  Onl 
ff  tf;  noSwestTt  *1,500.  We  also  have, about  85 
superintendencies  and  principalships  ran^ng  in  salan^ 
from  $900  to  $1,400,  many  of  these  coming  direct  from 

authority.  _  _ 

Smaller  Superintendencies  and  Principalships 

in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  both 
foremen  and  ladies  at  salaries  from  $1,000  down  to  $500, 
are  almost  without  number. 

Positions  in  the  Grades 

This  agency  has  been  called  upon  to  recommend  can- 
f/aa  fnr  PTade  positions  in  the  best  cities  in  New 
safaries  ranging  as  high  as  $650.  They  have 
TfiaS  in  nIw  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
^Jlviria  S  fn  all  thi  southern  states^  For  places  m 
wit  superintendents  have  asked  this  agency  to 
JecoSLnd  arSaries  ranging  as  high  as  *800  and  m 
some  cases  *900.  ^ork 

We  have  at  this  time  twenty-three  kindergarten 
poltionron  our  books,  some  of  which  pay  salaries  as 
nigh  as  $750. 


Department  Teachers 

Geography— One  position  for  teaching  geography, 
paying  $2,300.  In  a  state  normal  school. 

Mathematics — We  have  on  our  books  at  the  present 
time  136  positions  in  mathematics  both  in  public  and 
private  schools;  salaries  ranging  from  $50  a  month  to 
$1,.500  a  year. 

English— Eight  positions  in  colleges.  153  positions  in 
secondary  schools.  Salary  ranging  as  high  as  $1,500. 

History — 68  positions  in  public  and  private  schools; 
salary  ranging  as  high  at  $2,000.  _  ^  . 

Latin— 12  positions  in  colleges;  136  positions  in  high 
and  normal  schools.  Salary  from  $50  a  month  to  $1,200 

a  year.  .  .  , 

Vocal  music — In  public  schools;  106  positions;  salary 

from  $50  a  month  to  $1,100  a  year. 

Drawing — 45  positions.  Salary  ranging  to  $900. 
Manual  training — 78  positions;  salary  ranging  as  high 

as  $1,600.  .  ,  . 

Commercial  work— 54  positions;  salary  ranging  to 

$1,000.  teachers  SCARCE 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  educational  work 
has  there  been  such  a  scarcity  of  teachers.  A  large 
number  of  these  places  will  be  hunting  candidates  all  the 
time  during  the  next  two  months,  with  vaned  success. 

You  should  join  our  agency  at  once,  even  if  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  change  immediately;  but  if 
to  ch^ge,  there  is  no  other  investment  of  $2  that  will 
be  as  valuable  to  you.  Send  for  our  circulars  and  regis- 
iratiou  form;  or  tetter,  send  full  statement  of  quahS- 
cations  and  we  will  begin  working  for  you  at  "““.  Ad. , 
dress  the  Brewer  Teachers’  Agency,  1303  Auditonun 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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The  delicious  Cod  Liver  Prepara¬ 
tion  Without  Oil. 

Vinol  contains  all  the  medicinal 
elements  of  cod  liver  oil  actually 
taken  from  fresh  cods’  livers,  but 
no  oil.  The  oil,  having  no  value  as 
medicine  or  food,  is  thrown  away. 

Vinol  is  therefore  better  than  old- 
fashioned  cod  liver  oil  and  emul¬ 
sions  to  restore  health  for 

Old  people,  delicate  children,  weak 
run-down  persons,  and  after  sick¬ 
ness,  colds,  coughs,  bronchitis  and 
all  throat  and  lung  troubles. 

Get  it  at  THE  Leading  Drug  Stores  Everywhere 

Exc^^ive^gency  given  to  one  druggist  in  a  place 

CHC8TER  KENT  8  CO.,  CHCMiSTe,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FINE  LEATHERS 

for  art  schools  and  home  decorations.  The  larges  t  and 
most  artistic  assortments  of  Ooze  Calf.  Ooze  Sheep, 
Knssian  Calf,  (lhamois,  and  all  other  artistic  leathers, 
perfectly  tanned.  We  sell  direct  from  i  he  factory  to  you  at 

LOWEST  PRICES 

For  bnrnt  work,  embroidery  and  painting ;  for  college 
emblems,  auto-caps,  ladies’  belts,  picture  frames,  dens 
and  cosy-oorners ;  for  book  covers  and  shopping  bags 
and  a  hundred  other  useful  and  beautiful  things,  we 
have  the  finest  leathers  iii  all  colors. 

Liberal  Free  Samples 

with  descriptive  price-list,  on  application.  Write 
to-day. 

M.  B.  WILLCOX, 

21  Spruce  Street,  New  York 

Oldest  fancy  leather  house  in  America 


PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

We  want  to  send  you  our  catalogue  of  Seat 
Work  and  Educative  School  Occupations  for  Pri¬ 
mary  Grades.  It  is  full  of  good  things  for  both 
graded  and  country  school  teachers.  Your  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHINQ  CO., 

Dept.  H,  159  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Memory  Gems. 

Selected  by  W.  H.  Williams,  Missouri. 


From  a  book  of  “Memory  Gems  for  School  and  Home,”  published  by 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.  As  these  gems  were  collected  and  tested  in  the  school-room  I 
a  large  number  of  teachers,  they  are  thoroly  well  adapted  to  school  use. 


Ability. 

Every  person  is  held  responsible  for 
all  the  good  within  the  scope  of  his  abili¬ 
ties,  and  for  no  more,  and  none  can  tell 
whose  sphere  is  the  largest. — Gail  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

Alacrity. 

A  willing  heart  adds  feather  to  the  heel, 
And  makes  the  clown  a  winged  Mercury. 

— Baille. 

Bravery. 

True  bravery  is  shown  by  performing 
without  any  witnesses  what  one  might 
be  capable  of  doing  before  the  world. 

— Rochefoucauld. 

Expectation. 

Every  day  brings  a  ship. 

Every  ship  brings  a  word. 

Well  for  those  who  have  no  fear, 
Looking  seaward  well  assured 
That  the  word  the  vessel  brings 
Is  the  word  they  wish  to  hear. 

— Emerson. 
Graces  of  Character. 
King-becoming  graces 
Are  truth,  justice,  temperance,  stable¬ 
ness. 

Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude. 

— Shakespeare. 

Influence. 

No  life  can  be  pure  in  its  purpose 
And  strong  in  its  strife,  and  not  make 
All  life  purer  and  stronger  thereby. 

— Owen  Meredith. 

Life’s  Business. 


Rewards  (b). 

No  endeavor  is  in  vain. 

Its  reward  is  in  the  doing; 

And  the  rapture  of  pursuing 
Is  the  prize  the  vanquished  gain. 

— Longfellow. 

Seeing  Ourselves. 

Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gi’e  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us. 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 
And  foolish  notion. 

— Burns. 

Self-Help. 

My  business  is  not  to  try  to  remake  m\ 
self. 

But  to  make  the  absolute  best  of  wha 
God  has  made. — Browning. 

Success. 

Success  does  not  consist  in  never  mali 
mg  blunders,  but  in  never  making  th 
same  one  a  second  time. — Shaw. 


Great  Lives  for  Young' 
Readers 


To  foster  and  develop 
in  children  a  fondness 
for  history  and  biography  is  the  object  of 
the  splendid  series  we  publish  entitled: 


"Life  Stories  for  Young  People” 


They  are  all  translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man,  because  in  that  country  a  specialty 
is  made  of  really  desirable  reading  for 
the  young.  Their  simplicity  and  accuracy 
makes  them  very  useful  for  every  school 
library  in  the  grades. 


Our  grand  business  is  not  to  see  what 
lies  dimly  at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what 
lies  clearly  at  hand. — Carlyle. 

Little  Things. 

The  smallest  effort  is  not  lost: 

Each  wavelet  on  the  ocean  tossed 
Aids  in  the  ebb-tide  or  the  flow; 

Each  rain-drop  makes  some  floweret 
blow. 

Each  struggle  lessens  human  woe. 

— McCay. 

Nameless  Hands. 

The  noblest  service  comes  from  nameless 
hands. 

And  the  best  servant  does  his  work  un¬ 
seen.  — Holmes. 


For  parents  who  feel  disposed  to  give  their  chil- 
dren  books  that  provide  a  mild  element  of  historical 
information,  as  well  as  first-class  entertainment, 
these  little  books  have  proved  a  veritable  find. 

The  “  life  stories  ”  retain  the  story  form  through¬ 
out,  and  embody  in  each  chapter  a  stirring  event  in 
the  life  of  the  hero  or  the  action  of  the  time.  The 
dramatis  persona  are  actual  characters  and  the 
facts  in  the  main  are  historically  correct. 


There  are  now  sixteen  volumes  in  the 
series,  as  follows: 

Beethoven  Frithjof  Saga 

Mozart  Gudrun 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  The  Nibelungs 

Joseph  Haydn  The  Maid  of  Orleans 

Barbarossa  The  Littc  Dauphin 

William  of  Orange  Herma»  UidThusnelda 

Maria  Theresa  William  Tfell 

Frederick  the  Great  The  Swiss  Heroes 


“  Thej  are  written  in  simple,  graphic  style,  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  and  will  be  read  with  delight  by 
the  young  people  for  whose  benefit  they  have  been 
prepared. ’ Chicago  Tribune. 


Rewards  (a). 

Who  soweth  seed  shall  surely  reap; 

The  year  grows  rich  as  it  groweth  old. 
And  life’s  latest  sands  are  its  sands  of 

—Dorr. 


They  are  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  each 
with  four  illustrations,  size  _§  x  6}i  in. 
Price,  each  6o  cents  net.  Postage,  y  cents 

From  booksellers,  or  from  the  publishers 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &,  CO.,  CHICAGO 
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Bird  Puzzle. 

There’s  a  bird  whose  name  tells  if  he 
flies  fast  or  slow, 

And  one  which  boys  use  when  with  ^ 
long  strides  they  go. 

'  .  There  is  one  that  tells  tales,  altho  he 
can’t  sing. 

And  one  who  flies  high,  but  is  held 
by  a  string. 

By  one  a  high  rank  in  the  army  is 
held. 

j  ;.  There’s  another  whose  name  with 
one  letter  is  spelled. 

!  There  is  one  that  a  farmer  in  harvest 
would  use, 

f,  5.  And  one  you  can  easily  fool  if  you 
choose. 

T  ).  What  bird,  at  dessert,  is  it  useful  to 
hold, 

( ).  And  which  in  the  chimney  place  oft 
i  hung  of  old? 

|  l.  Which  bird  wears  a  bit  of  the  sky  in 
I  its  dress? 

1 2.  Which  one  always  stands  in  the  cor- 
il  ner  at  chess? 

3.  There  is  one  built  a  church,  of  London 

the  pride. 

4.  We  have  one  when  we  talk  with  a 

friend  by  our  side. 

5.  What  bird  would  its  bill  find  useful 

at  tea, 

6.  And  which  would  its  tail  use  to  steer 

with  at  sea? 

,7.  Which  proudly  a  musical  instrument 
wears? 

8.  And  which  the  same  name  as  a  small 
island  bears? 

.9.  Which  bird  is  called  foolish  and 
stupid  and  silly, 

JO.  And  which  always  wanting  to  punish 
poor  Billy? 

21.  Which  bird  is  an  artisan,  works  at 

its  trade, 

22.  And  which  is  the  stuff  of  which  flags 

are  made? 

23.  One,  we’re  told  by  the  poet,  at 

Heaven’s  gate  sings. 

24.  And  thebe’s  one,  which  in  Holland, 

the  new  baby  brings. 

25.  What  bird  have  we  with  us  in  eating 

and  drinking? 

26.  One,  used  for  a  fence,  you  can  say 

without  thinking. 

27.  What  bird  is  a  scoffer,  a  scorner,  a 
jest? 

28.  What  one  is  too  lazy  to  build  her 
own  nest? 

29.  From  a  high  wind  at  evening  one 
name  is  inferred. 
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30.  Guess  all  these,  you’re  as  wise  as 
Minerva’s  own  bird. — Selected. 

ANSW'ERS  TO  BIRD  PUZZLE. 

1.  Swift. 

2.  Stilt. 

3.  Tattler. 

4.  Kite. 

5.  Adjutant. 

6.  Jay. 

7.  Thrasher. 

8.  Gull. 

9.  Nut-cracker. 

10.  Crane. 

11.  Bluebird. 

12.  Rook. 

13.  Wren. 

14.  Chat. 

15.  Spoon-bill. 

16.  Rudder-duck. 

17.  Lyre  bird. 

18.  Canary. 

19.  Loon. 

20.  Whippoorwill. 

21.  Weaver. 

22.  Bunting. 

23.  Lark. 

24.  Stork. 

25.  Swallow. 

•  26.  Rail. 

27.  Mockingbird. 
28.  Cuckoo. 

29.  Nightingale 
30.  Owl. 


A  PRIZE  FOR  THE  WISE 


The  chief  claim  advanced  in  favor  of 
antikamnia  tablets  is  that  their  use  is  not 
followed  by  depression.  In  cases  ot 
acute  neuralgia,  tested  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  pain-relieving  properties 
of  antikamnia  tablets,  they  were  I^und 
to  exceed  any  and  all  others  in  rapidity 
and  certainty  of  the  relief  given. 


Our  Three  favorites. 

The  oak  is  a  strong  and  stalwart  tree, 

And  it  lifts  its  branches  up 
And  catches  the  dew  right  gallantly 
In  many  a  dainty  cup. 

And  the  world  is  brighter  and  better 
made. 

Because  of  the  woodman  s  stroke. 
Descending  in  sun  or  falling  in  shade, 

On  the  sturdy  form  of  the  oak. 

The  elm  is  a  kindly,  good  tree. 

With  its  branches  bending  low; 

The  heart  is  glad  when  its  form  we  see, 

As  we  list  to  the  river’s  flow. 

Ay!  the  heart  is  glad  and  the  pulses 
bound. 

And  joy  illumines  the  face 
Whenever  a  goodly  elm  is  found. 
Because  of  its  beauty  and  grace. 

The  maple  is  supple,  and  lithe,  and 
strong. 

And  claimeth  our  love  anew. 

When  the  days  are  listless,  and  quiet, 
and  long. 

And  the  world  is  fair  to  view. 

And  later — as  beauties  and  graces  un¬ 
fold— 

A  monarch  right  royally  drest. 

With  streamers  aflame  and  pennons  of 
gold. 

It  seems  of  all  the  best.— Selected. 


I^Bi/oAin  delights  by  what 
it  does  and  charms  by  its 
of  doing  it  ..  While  its 
imost  conspicuous  benefits 
^are  beautiful  teeth  and  a 
sweet, healthy  mouth^^ 
the  incidentals  of  RuBi^Am. 
its  delicious  flayor  and  | 
delicate  breathscenl,  its  I 
scrupulousupuri^andoen  } 
feet  econoiry  have  won  lOT  it  ^ 
apopulari^fahgreaterthan 
if  any  other  mere  preseryer 
ofthefeeth.  ^  | 

fewiSETOUSEI^BljOATn  j 

i  25  GBKTS. EVERYWHERE  ^ 

I A  SAMPJLE  VfAL  k  . 

1% '  E.yv:ii&yrT  tseco. 

-  .-3 


A  Clear 
Complexion 

Pure  sulphur,  as  compounded  in 
Glenn’s  Sulphur  Soap,  will  clear 
the  complexion  of  pimples,  moth 
patches,  liver  spots,  dry  scaling 
and  other  defects.  Use  it  daily 
in  toilet  and  bath.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.  _ 

Hill’s  Hair  and  Whisker  Hye 
Black  or  Brown,  60c. 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  and  STAMP 
SALE  of  EXTRA  FINE  TEA  and  COFFEE 

wnJif  *  received  a  large  consignment  of  the  very  Choicest  Tea  and  Coffee  grown. 

T  of  growth.  To  introduce  this 

celebrated  Tea  and  Coffee  to  the  Discriminating  Public,  we  will  give  this  week 


it 


S  &  H  ”  GREEN 
TRADING  STAMPS 


Finest  TEA  Imported 

Delicious  COFFEE 

30c.,  35c.,  40c.,  50c. 

15c.,  18c.,  20c.,  25c., 

Fancy  Chop  ::  ::  60c. 

30c.,  32c.,  35c.  ::  :: 

■wn’rUhTLar^rsU^noTteS^^/^'^A"^^  Remember, 

we  are  the  Largest  Importers  and  Distributers  of  Teas  and  Coffees  in  the  U  S  if 

not  in  the  world,  275  Branch  Store«  and  ^  nnn  4.u  *  " 

cipal  Cities,  Towns,  Villages  and  H^mTete^ffhe^  T’' 

Very  Finest  Staple  and  Fancy  GROCERIES 
Fancy  Elgin  Creamery  BUTTER  and  EGGS 

a  thorough  study  for  almost  half  a  century  how  to  cater  direct  to  the  masses  and  save 
fu  profits  between  producer  and  consumer.  We  think  that  we  can  conscientiouslv 

state  that  we  have  been  successful.  Since  the  establishment  of  The  Great  Atlantic  and  Parifir 

of  these  United  States  millions  of  dollar^  !n  the  aftfcles  of  xJas 
in  ^8cq  Tpa'«r^5,rH'rni’  Grocery  Specialties.  When  we  established  the  Company 

in  the^  United  States  ^  itixury ;  now  ,  they  are  articles  of  necessity  in  every  household 

THINK  ^nsideration  the  magnitude  of  the  business~275  branches 

and  over  5,000  wagons.  You  can  easily  see  that  we  can  afford  and  do  sell  better 
1®®^  than  any  other  concern.  No  individual  store  can  compete  with  us  W^buv 

by  the  car  loads  for  cash  and  sell  for  cash-make  no  bad  debts.  Our  business  is  sSy  co-operative^ 


The  CREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIPIC  TEA  CO. 


275  Stores  in  the  U.  S. 


INCORPORATED 

Headquarters;  WEST  and  VESTRY  STREETS,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  ONLY  NATURE  MAGAZINE 


Free— Yes,  Free! 

Teachers:  You  love  birds  —  and  flowers — and  you  teach 
Nature  Study  in  your  school.  What  would  you  give  to  have  ex¬ 
quisite  7x10  pictures  of  birds  and  flowers  and  butterflies  and 
animals  reproduced  in  theirnaturalcolorsby  color  photography? 
We  will  send  you  20  of  these  nature  pictures  free  ( regular  price 
40c),  with  a  three-months’ subscription  to  “Birds  and  Nature.” 
Send  50c  in  money  order  or  silver  for  trial  subscription  and  you 
will  get  the  20  pictures  by  return  mail,  and  the  magazine  (with 
eight  more  color  plates  in  each  issue)  for  three  months.  You 
need  both  at  07tce. 

Parents:  What  wouldn’t  you  have  given  for  this  beautiful 
“Birds  and  Nature  Magazine”  when  you  were  boys  and  girls? 
It  is  an  education  in  itself.  Your  children  need  it.  The  color 
photographs  in  a  yearly  volume  sell  for  more  than  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  the  magazine.  The  stories  and  Nature  sketcheswill 
do  more  to  interest  your  children  in  out-of-doors  than  weeks  of 
instruction  in  school.  Get  20  pictures  free  as  offered  above. 

Nature  Lovers:  This  is  the  only' magazine  in  the  world 
illustrated  with  Nature  pictures  in  their  natural  colors.  It  brings 
Nature  in  all  its  beauty  within  your  very  doors.  May  we  send 
you  20  pictures  free  as  offered  above? 

Sefid  JO  cents  for  j>  mojtths'  trial  subscription  to  "Birds  and 
Nature'  and  get  20  pictures  free. 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE  MAGAZINE,  350  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


YOU  NEED  IT  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL 


Brand  New 

Industrial  and  Art 
Materials 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  for 
material  with  which  to  work 
out  the  new  theories  of  educa¬ 
tion.  If  you  are  facing  forward, 
toward  the  future,  you  need 
these  materials.  Write  us  the 
name  of  your  school  and  the 
grade  in  which  you  teach  and 
see  what  will  happen. 

Tilo  Matting,  Tilo  Strands,  Art  Text 
Sheets, Sunbonnet  Baby  Color  Cards, 
Overall  Boy  Color  Cards,  Bogus 
Paper  Weaving  Mats,  Art  Text 
Calendars,  Designing  Papers,  Art 
Text  Christmas  Folders,  Perkins’ 
Outline  Pictures,  Art  Text  Book¬ 
marks,  Once  Upon  a  Time  Leaflets, 
Easy  Dyes,  Plain  Text  Sheets, 
Straight  Line  Stencils. 

Primary  Handwork 

A  new  book  by  Miss  Seeg- 
miller,  Director  of  Art  and 
Industrial  Training,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  It  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  and  outlines  a  graded 
course  for  the  first  four  grades. 
Cloth,  price  $1.00  postpaid. 
This  is  a  book  you  need. 

Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover 

Chicago  and  Boston 


Mexico 

By  Helen  Coleman 

[Material  to  be  used  with  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  this 
month’s  Teachers  Magazine.] 

M"|EXIC0  is  the  land  of  sunshine,  of  bright 
colors,  and  of  silver.  How  very  strange 
everything  seems!  Those  peaked -hatted 
— J  Mexicans,  closely  wrapped  in  gay  blankets, 
in  spite  of  the  heat,  make  us  realize  that  we  are 
in  a  country  wholly  different  from  our  own. 

Many  of  these  blankets,  or  scrapes,  are  hand- 
woven,  and  of  such  a  texture  that  neither  wind 
nor  water  can  penetrate. 

We  make  our  way  thru  the  mass  of  moving 
figures  in  their  yellow,  red,  and  purple  scrapes, 
and  take  our  places  in  the  train. 

This  is  indeed  a  land  of  bright  colors!  Again 
we  see  the  red-blanketed  Mexican— a  herder 
tending  his  troops  of  cattle.  Here  also  are 
quaint  figures  of  men  plowing  with  oxen. 

The  mountainous  region  we  are  passing  thru  is 
the  seat  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  country. 

Now  we  have  come  to  a  city  with  roofs  so  flat 
that  we  might  imagine  ourselves  far  off  in  the 
Holy  Land,  were  it  not  for  the  vivid  coloring  of 
the  houses,  whose  plastered  walls  are  gaily 
painted  and  decorated  with  signs. 

Those  men  with  tanks  strapped  to  their  shoul¬ 
ders  are  water  venders,  who  supply  drinking- 
water,  which  they  carry  to  the  houses  from  their 
tanks.  Water  is  very  precious  here. 

Further  down  the  street  is  a  tlachiquero  re¬ 


turning  with  his  donkey,  carrying  wine-skins 
full  of  sap,  which  he  has  collected  from  the  mag- 
ney  plant,  the  Mexican  agave  -(ah-gah'-vay). 
The  drink  made  of  this  sap  is  called  pulque 
(pool'-kay);  and  is  the  favorite  beverage. 

Now  you  can  see  some  of  the  thick-rimmed,  iron- 
less  carts  which  are  used  here.  Have  you  noticed? 
It  takes  as  many  us  eight  oxen  to  draw  each  cart. 

At  last  we  have  reached  the  city  of  Mexico, 
with  its  broad,  well-paved  streets.  Our  first 
stop  must  be  at  the  flower  market,  for  every  one 
buys  and  wears  flowers.  Here  is  the  section  of 
the  market  where  nothing  but  game  is  sold,  this 
entire  street  being  devoted  to  it. 

Our  ride  on  the  street- car,  drawn  by  cheerful 
little  mules,  has  carried  us  to  the  center  of  the 
city— to  the  Plaza  or  Main  Square.  Here  are 
many  of  the  public  buildings,  and  there,  towering 
above  them  all,  stands  the  magnificent  Cathedral. 

Almost  every  person  rides  in  Mexico,  so  let  us 
go  and  see  the  Paseo  (pah-say'-o),  the  famous 
driveway  lined  with  many  statues,  which  is  at  all 
times  thronged  with  horsemen  and  carriages. 
Here  we  can  see  the  Mexican  gallant  with  his 
flashing  buttons  and  wide  sombrero,  in  all  his  glory. 

Would  you  like  a  trip  across  Lake  Texccco? 
Here  is  a  flat  boat  all  ready  for  us.  Off  we  go. 

We  will  leave  the  boat  to  see  the  potters  at 
work.  The  people  on  this  side  of  the  lake  are 
almost  all  potters. 

Before  us  rises  the  snowy  mountain  peak  of 
‘‘the  hill  that  smokes,”  to  which  the  Indians 
have  given  the  name  of  Popocatapetl,  To-day 
it  is  made  useful  as  an  immense  sulphur  quarry. 
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CAPE  MAY  SCHOOL 

OF 

AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

For  Teachers  and  Others. 

Under  the  anepices  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  nnd 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  New  Jersey. 

Courses  in  Agrici^lture,  Home  Economics, 
and  Manual  Training. 

Tuition  Fee,  $5  for  each  course. 

Combine  an  Outing  at  the  Seashore  with  a 
Month  of  Study.  School  opens  June  28th, 
closes  July  26th.  Write  for  Prospectus. 

Aaron  W.  Hand,  Secretary. 

108  Perry  Street.  Cape  May  City,  N.J.  ^ 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  1907 
Term  July  8th  to  August  17th 

Courses  will  be  given  in  Chemistry,  English, French, 
German,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Pedagogy,  Philosophy, Physics,  Psychology, 
and  Spanish. 

Special  Courses  in 
Child  Psychology 

For  information  write  for  circular  D.  to  A.  H. 
QUINN,  Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvani'B,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Harvard  University 

Summer  Courses,  1907 

July  2 — August  9 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Chairman 

J.  L.  LOVE,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BE  SURE  AND  TAKE  A  COPY  OF  THE 

Young  Folks’  Nature  Field  Book 

By  J.  Alden  Liorlng 
ON  YOUR  SUMMER  VACATION 

A  SHORT,  TIMELY  NATURE  STORY,  or 
seasonable  hint  for  every  calendar  day  in  the 
year,  telling  the  reader  jnst  what  time  in  the 
saccessive  seasons  to  look  for  the  different 
birds,  beasts,  flowers,  etc.,  how  to  recognize  and  study 
them  when  taking  observation  walks  for  pleasure  or 
instruction.  Recognition  of  difterent  creatures,  etc., 
is  assisted  by  numerous  excellent  illustrations,  and 
alternate  pages  are  left  blank  for  reader’s  notea  or 
yscord  of  things  seen. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  $1. 

DANA  ESTES  &  CO. 

Publishers  ::  BOSTON 


IflRE  VIEW 


IN.N,  Hillsboro  Center, 
- N.  H. - 


Among  lakes  and  mountains.  Special  rates 
to  teachers  Booklet.  Smith 


WRITE  A  for  us  today.  It  may  be  worth 

CAIVir  thousands  of  dollars. 

OvliRl  Hayes  Music  Co.  J39Star  Bldg.  Chicago 


Answers  to  Questions. 

By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 

pupil  was  told  by  me  to  sit 
on  the  side  seat  because  he  was 
whispering,  and  evidently  restless; 
it  was  neither  as  a  punishment  nor 
as  a  disgrace.  He  paid  no  attention 
to  my  command.  Now,  should  I 
punish  him  for  his  disobedience? 
What  should  I  have  done?  How 
is  such  a  case  to  be  managed?” 

Such  an  incident  may  take  two 
forms.  In  one  the  pupil  boldly  de¬ 
fies  the  teacher;  in  the  other  he 
ignores  her  request.  I  take  it  that 
the  present  case  is  of  the  latter 
type.  As  there  will  be  many  dif¬ 
ferent  elements,  only  general  direc¬ 
tions  can  be  given.  In  all  such 
cases  (1)  determine  not  to  be  angry 
or  excited;  insist  that  you  appear 
calm,  tho  you  do  not  feel  so ;  do  not 
let  your  voice  rise.  (2)  Deter¬ 
mine  to  carry  your  school  with  you, 
that  is  the  majority,  and  the 
influential  pupils  will  disapprove 
of  his  refusal  to  obey.  This  is  a 
very  important  point.  If  you  have 
been  thoughtful  you  will  have, 
from  the  moment  you  began  your 
labors  in  that  school,  begun 
to  build  up  a  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  what  you  say  and  do.  So 
that  in  the  present  emergency  you 
will  have  all  the  other  pupils  on 
your  side.  (3)  Do  not  feel  afraid 
of  the  effect  of  this  disobedience  on 
the  rest;  this  is  usually  too  much 
considered.  (4)  Determine  that 
the  disobedience  shall  be  felt  not 
as  directed  wholly  against  you,  but 
as  against  the  good  of  the  school. 
At  the  beginning  of  your  work  you 
should  have  impressed  it  upon  the 
pupils  that  the  regulations  were 
for  their  good  and  not  for  yours. 
Try  to  have  it  felt  that  you  do  not 
feel  disobedience  to  be  a  personal 
matter. 


Blackboard  Stencils  on  strong  linen  paper. 

Borders— Sunbonnet  Babies,  Brownies,  HoU;, 
Soldenrod.  Oak  Leaves,  Maple  Leaves,  Swallows^ 
Kittens,  Reindeer,  Pumpkins,  Turkeys,  Rabbits, 
Sherries  and  Hatchet,  Flags.  Roses,  Santa,  Chicks, 
Grapes,  Bells,  Overall  Boys,  Dutch  ^ys.  Ivy,  Dutch 
Girls,  Soldiers,  Cupids,  Lillies,  Tulips,  each  6  cts. 

Colored  Chalk  Crayons— Very  best,  doz.,  14e. 

Calendars  and  l^rge  Portraits — Name 
any  wanted,  each  6  cts.  '  Large  fancy  alphabet,  20c. 

Washington  on  Horse,  Washington  and  Betsy 
Ross,  Log  Cabin,  Flag,  Colonial  Relics,  Roosevelt  on 
Horse,  Uncle  Sam,  Pilgrims  Landing,  Boys  with 
Flags,  Soldier  and  Drummer,  all  large,  each  10  cts. 

•  Santa— Driving  Eight  Deer,  Going  Down  Chim¬ 
ney,  Filling  Stockings,  Tree,  Fireplace  Calendar,  A  ■' 
Merry  Christmas,  A  Happy  New  Year,  Shepherd,  ] 
Christ  Child,  Wise  Men,  Madonna,  all  large,  each,  10c.  i 
BusjHvork  Stencils,  Assorted, 
Set  of  50  for  25  cts,  4x6  inches.  Set 
of  50  for  85  cts,  6x8  inches.  10  Sten¬ 
cils  on  any  subject  for  10  cts.  Native 
Birds,  natural  size,  16  for  16  cts. 

Blue  Stamping  Powder — H  , 
pound  in  cloth  bag  for  10  cts. 

Program.  Roll  of  Honor  or  Wel¬ 
come  very  fancy,  each.  10  cts, _ 


Order  at  least  10  cts.  worth  and  ask  for  a  catalog. 
Please  do  not  send  stamps  or  check. 


All  goods  sent  prepaid  by 


JOHN  LATTA,  Box  44,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


ALLEN’S  FOOT 


'  'In  a  pinch, 
use  Allen’s 
Fool-Ease.” 


Sbnke  Into  Your  Shoes 
Allen’s  Foot=  Ease,  npowderfor 
the  feet.  It  cures  painful,  swollen, 
smarting  nervous  feet,  and  instantly 
takes  the  sting  out  of  corns  and 
bunions.  It’s  the  greatest 
comfort  discovery  of  the 
nge.  Allen’s  Foot=  Easemakestight- 
fitting  or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is 
a  certain  cure  for  ingrowing  nails, 
sweating,  callous  and  hot,  tired, 
aching  feet.  We  have  over  80,000 
testimonials.  TllY  IT  TO-BAY. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Shoe  Stores, 
25c.  Do  not  accept  any  substi¬ 
tute.  Sent  by  mail  for  25c.  in  stamps. 

TRIAL  PACKAGE 
Also  Free  sample  of  the 
FOOT=EA«E  Sanitary  CORN- 
PAD,  a  new  invention,  addrees, 
ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  LeRoy.  N.Y. 

MOTHER  GRAY’S  SWEET 
POWdERS,  the  best  medicine  for 
Feverish,  Sickly  Children. 


1  ■ 


[  Mention  this  paper.  ] 


A  teacher  of  limited  experience 
might  become  impatient  and  want 
to  take  hold  of  the  boy  and  make 
him  obey;  this  would  be  very 
faulty  management ;  you  want  him 
to  have  the  spirit  of  obedience; 
your  making  him  do  a  thing  is  no 
obedience.  You  must  influence  his 
mind  so  that  he  will  feel  as  do  the 


toned,  healthy  and  Inspiring;  It  Is  a  protest  against  sensa¬ 
tional  Journalism.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals  costing 
♦»  AH'  Try  it  and  you  would  not  be  vrithout  it  for  many 
times  lUcost— 11  a  year.  The  Pathfinder,  Wash..  D.  C. 
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majority;  hence  the  problem  is 
how  to  overcome  his  will.  You 
have  begun  it  by  getting  yourself 
on  right  and  strong  ground;  now, 
by  your  skill  you  must  get  him  to 
abandon  his  position.  Do  not  be 
!  in  a  hurry.  It  is  not  essential  that 
you  attend  to  this  matter  at  the 
very  moment.  You  may  think 
best  not  to  notice,  at  the  moment, 
that  the  boy  has  not  obeyed.  So 
far  you  may  not  have  said  a  word 
relative  to  the  matter. 

I  Now  as  to  the  precise  way  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  pupil  there  are  many 
courses  open.  I  shall  only  detail 
I  one,  founded  on  No.  2  above.  Feel¬ 
ing  able  to  handle  the  case  I  should 
say  in  quite  an  unconcerned  man¬ 
ner,  after  looking  surprisedly  at  the 
boy,  -‘Why!  did  I  not  ask  Frank 
to  go  to  the  side  seat?”  A  pupil 
will  say,  ^‘You  did.”  ^‘What  does 
it  mean?  Frank  is  a  good  boy,  is 
he  not?”  i‘Yes,  sir.”  i‘Why 

should  pupils  obey  their  teacher?” 
Get  opinions.  ^‘If  Frank  should  be 
;  the  teacher  would  he  want  his  pupils 
to  obey?”  Arouse  public  senti- 

f  ment  by  questions.  ‘‘Is  it  de- 

1.1 

)  (Continued  on  page  xii.) 


Dusfless  Schoolroom  Floors 

When  it  is  considered  that  circulating  dust  carries  and  spreads  diseases  such 
as  Tuberculosis,  Typhoid  Fever,  Asiatic  Cholera,  Erysipelas,  Diphtheria, 
Yellow  Fever,  Pneumonia,  and  many  others,  the  value  of  a  floor  dressing 
which  will  preclude  circulation  of  dust  in  schoolrooms  will  be  appreciated. 

STANDARD  FLOOR 
DRESSING 

Is  laying  the  dust  in  schoolrooms  and  public  buildings 
everywhere,  and  is  giving  great  satisfaction.  Exhaustive 
tests  show  that  the  amount  of  circulating  dust  is  reduced 
eleven-twelfths  wherever  it  is  used. 

Not  only  does  Standard  Floor  Dressing  prevent  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  dust  but  it  also  preserves  the  flooring  and  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  keep  the 
floors  clean.  It  saves  its  own  cost  many  times  over.  Three 
or  four  applications  a  year  give  best  results.  Patented 
Standard  OUer  makes  process  of  application  easy  and  economi¬ 
cal.  Sold  by  the  barrel  and  in  cans  of  varying  capacity  by 
dealer,  generally. 

W..  will  apply  Standard  Floor  Dressing,  without  charge ,  to 
the  floor  of  one  room  or  hall  in  any  Hospital,  School ,  or  other 
public  building,  to  demonstrate  that  all  we  claim  for  it  is  true. 
Stands  Floor  Dressing  is  not  intended  for  use  on  var¬ 
nished,  waxed  or  polished  floors  or  for  use  in  private  houses. 

Testimoni  la  and  interesting  reports  from  medical  au» 
thorities  on  “Dust  and  its  Dangers”  furnished  upon  request. 


I 

i 
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The  Catskill  Mountains 
The  Thousand  Islands 

The  Adirondack  Mountains 

The  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont 


Teachers  will  here  find  real  rest  and  real  recreation.  Attractive  sports 
abound  and  the  air  and  water  are  pure  and  healthful. 

These  resorts  are  reached  by  through  cars  over  the  West  Shore  Rail¬ 
road,  or  by  the 


New  York  Central  Lines 

** America* s  Greatest  Railway  System,** 


For  information  see  any  of  our  ticket  agents  or  apply  to 
L.  F.  Vosburgh,  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  1216 
Broadway,  corner  30th  Street. 

A  folder  descriptive  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  the  Thousand  Islands, 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  Saratoga,  the  Green  Mountains  and  fifty  other  resorts 
will  be  mailed  On  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  by  General  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  (irand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
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Teachers’  Agencies. 


THE 


BREWER 


TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 


r 


ESTABLISHED  22  YE AR.S  1302  AUDI 

POSITIONS  riLLE.D,  7.500  j  . 

BRANCH.  494  ASHLAND  AVE.,  BUFFALO.  N.V. 


1302’aUDITORIUM  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Kellogg’s  Agency 


31  Union  Sq.,  NewYorK 

Eighteenth  year  same  manager.  Sup¬ 
plies  superior  teachers  for  all  kin^  of 
positions  all  year  ’round.  Quick,  effici¬ 
ent  service,  writ©  or  telegraph* 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  Large  clientage,  years’  experience. 
C.  J.  Albert,  Mj^r.  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  g^'per  cenE  of  tbe^coHeg^esI 

state  Normal  Schools,  over  5000  in  Secondary  a»4l  Public  Schools.  Get  in  line  now  for  SJSF- 
TENfBEB  VACANCIES.  Year  Book  free. 


THE  YATESnSHER  TEACHERS*  AGENCY  ui^orsity  profeisor*,  normal  school, 

- high  school,  grade  and  all  kinds  of 

special  teacbers.  We  also  hare  a  strong 
department  of  Athletic*.  Write  us  for 
further  information. 


Paul  Yates,  Manager 
203  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
Room  740,  Fine  Arts  Building  


The  FisK  Teachers’  Aj^tcncics 


4  Ashburton  Place 


Boston 


Mass 


New  York,  166  Fifth  Ave. 
Washington,  D.  0.,  1606  Penn.  Ave. 
Chicago,  203  Michigan  Ave. 


Minneapoli»,414  Century  Bldg. 
Denver,  405  Cooper  Btilding 
Spokane.  311  Kookery  Block  . 


Portland,  Ore.,  1200  Williams  Ave. 
Berkeley,  Oal..  414  Studio  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  2S8  Douglas  Bldg. 


AL-BANY  TEACHEIRS’  AGENCY 

II  as  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


t$n<i for  Oircularo 


B  P.  CLARK 


CHICAGO,  17  E.  VAN  BUREN  St 


.  -  17TH  YEAR 


tHE  CLARK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 


NEW  YORK.  156  .  F)  FTM  AvE. 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  college,  public  and 
private  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  W.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


FISHERJSSACENCY 

EiceUentfacmtlesfor^^aclngte^hers^ln^everypartoftheh.S^  J20  TreiUOnt  St.,  BOStOH,  MaSS. 


Colorado  Teacher’s  Agency 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 
Salt  Lake  City  Los  Angeles 


FRED  DICK,  ex-state  Supt.,  Mgr. 
Al  545  Glenarm  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Des  Moines  Denver 

Harrisburg  Atlanta 


Teacher^  wanting  positions  shonld  register  with  us  for  teachers  in  rural 

schools  in  Colorado.  We  are  also  receiving  calls  for  teachers  for  positions  to  be  filled  in  December 
and  January.  This  is  the 


SCHERMERHORN 

TEACHERS*  AGENCY 


363  Fifth  Avenue 

Oldest  and  best 

Cerner  34th  Street 

known  in  United  States 

Tel.  3688  Madison  Square 

Established  1855 

in  grades,  paying  $70,  $60,  $50,  $40,  m  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Ofiio,  bouth 
and  West,  constantly  available  through  this  Agency-  Twenty- 
*  M.  e  three  years’  experience.  Well  organized  and  successful  agencies  in 

Atlanta  and  Denver.  Call  personally  or  write. 

The  Teachers’  Agency,  R.  L.  MYERS  &  Co.,  H^rteburg,  pIv 

midland  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 

OFFICES:  Warrensburg,  Mo.;  Shenandoah,  Iowa;  Pendleton,  Oregon;  Juniata,  Nebraska;  Sherman, 
Texas;  Richmond,  Kentucky;  Du  Bols,  Pennsylvania.  „  ^  . 

Competent  Teacher  to  University.  Cofflpeteot  Tcachers 

THE  NEW  CENTURY  TEACHERS*  BUREAU 


ARTHUR  B.  TURNER, 
GEORGE  M.  DOWNING, 
Proprietor*. 


Est*blUh*d  1880.  Our  work  does  not  end  in  recommending  yon ;  w* 
•nergetioally  follow  up  your  interests. 

1420  OHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued  from  page  xi.) 

grading  to  obey  one  in  authority? 
Do  not  I  obey  the  trustee  of  this 
school?  They  employ  me,  and 
have  regulations,  and  I  obey  them; 
that  does  not  degrade  me,.  Why, 
education  means  learning  to  obey 
rules.  Is  there  any  one  else  here 
unwilling  to  go  to  the  side  seat 
when  I  ask  him?”  (Selecting  a 
pupil  larger  than  Frank.)  U  There 
is  James;  you  may  go  to  the  side 
seat.”  He  goes,  and  is  told  to  re¬ 
turn.  U  Thank  you,  James,  for 
giving  us  an  example.  I  think 
Frank  made  a  mistake  in  not  going 
promptly  when  requested ;  he 
probably  regrets  now  being  the 
only  one  in  the  school  not  willing 
to  obey  the  request  of  his  teacher.” 
And  he  will  probably  soon  rectify 
the  matter. 

The  teacher  may  now  give  his 
attention  to  the  usual  procedure, 
trusting  Frank  will  be  found  on 
the  aisle  seat.  Such  an  incident 
if  well  handled,  will  be  of  incal-, 
culable  value  to  the  entire  school. 

Dr.  P.  Page  says,  ^‘The  teacher 
must  ask  himself  ‘What  spirit  am 
I  of?’”  The  school  will  feel  when 
such  a  case  has  been  discussed  by 
them  that  the  management  of  the 
school  is  in  the  hands  of  both 
teacher  and  pupils,  and  that  they 
must  have  right  views.  The  whole 
matter  will  turn  on  the  two  things 
that  the  teacher  is  of  the  right 
spirit  and  has  tact  to  evoke  a  right 
spirit  in  his  pupils.  There  are 
other  courses  than  the  one  sug¬ 
gested  above,  but  they  will  differ 
from  this  one  only  in  detail.  I 
have  in  my  experience  of  nearly 
twenty-five  years  had  pupils  of  a 
very  low  grade  of  morals  and  yet 
preserved  not  only  order  but  aroused 
a  willing  spirit  of  compliance;  they 
were  constantly  placed  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  jury,  and  compelled  to 
have  opinions  on  school  manage¬ 
ment. 

Teachers  Wanted 

For  the  best  schools  of  the  South  and  West. 
Our  Company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
'i’ennessee.  Capital  Stock  SlO, 000.00.  Each  officer 
a  University  graduate.  We  are  in  touch  with  the 
best  schools.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

The  Teachers  Cooperative  Co., 
401  Church  Street, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

^ _ _ _  _ 

anCMI9V  i*  valuable  m  proportion  to  its  in* 
Jill  JUlimUl  ilaence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va¬ 
cancies  and  tells  TIliT  something,  but  if  it  is 
3  on  about  them  I  IIJI I  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  recommends  70a,  DEftAUilClinC 
that  is  more.  Onrs  _  ,  _  lltwUilllllCHUw* 
O.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
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For  a  Little  Qirl  of  Three. 

Moo,  moo! 

What  can  I  do 
For  my  little  girl  of  three? 

I  will  eat  the  sweet  grass, 

I  will  give  her  a  glass 
Of  my  milk  for  her  tea; 

Moo,  moo!  that’s  what  I’ll  do 
For  my  dear  little  maiden  cf  three. 

Mew,  mew! 

What  can  I  do 
For  my  little  girl  of  three? 

I  will  catch  all  the  mice, 

And  they  shall  not  come  twice 
To  the  cake,  you’ll  see; 

Mew,  mew!  that’s  what  I’ll  do 
For  my  little  sweet  maiden  of  three. 

Bow,  wow! 

I  will  go  now 

With  my  little  girl  of  three; 

I  will  make  a  noise; 

I  will  frighten  the  boys, 

For  they  all  fear  me; 

Bow,  wow!  that  is  just  how 
I’ll  guard  my  sweet  maiden  of  three. 

Neigh,  neigh! 

Out  of  the  way 
For  my  little  girl  of  three! 

I  will  give  her  a  ride. 

We  will  canter  and  glide 
O’er  the  meadowy  lea; 

Neigh,  neigh!  that’s  just  the  way 
I’ll  help  my  sweet  maiden  of  three. 

— St.  Nicholas. 


Qreen  Leaves. 

<Green  leaves,  what  are  you  doing. 

Up  there  on  the  tree  so  high? 

"We  are  shaking  hands  with  the  breezes. 
As  they  go  singing  by. 

What,  green  leaves!  Have  you  fingers? 

Then  the  Maple  laughed  with  glee — 
Yes,  just  as  many  as  you  have; 

Count  them  and  you  shall  see! 

— Selected. 


The  Different  Ways. 

"There’s  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 
Our  lives  to  live. 

There’s  a  short  way  and  a  long  way 
Our  help  to  give. 

There’s  a  good  way  and  a  bad  way 
For  everything. 

.A  merry  way  and  a  sad  way 
Don’t  sigh,  but  sing. 

— Selected. 


This  is  a  Simple  Equation.  If  you  would  increase  the  last  term  of  the 
second  member,  you  must  also  increase  the  last  term  of  the  first  member 

Never  before  has  your  salary  depended  so  much  upon  your  efficiency  as  it  does  now 
Teachers  are  everywhere  advocating  the  question  of  higher  salaries,  and  state  legislatures 
are  raising  the  requirements  for  teachers’  certificates. 

To  hold  a  higher  position  or  even  to  continue  long  in  your  present  position,  you  must 
raise  your  grade  of  certificate.  Every  known  fact  points  emphatically  to  this  conclusion. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  TO  HELP  YOU  ADVANCE 

Almost  every  branch  needed  by  the  teacher  is  offered  in  our  various  departments. 
The  course  in  PRIMARY  METHODS  covers  thoroughly  all  work  of  first  three  grades  of 
school;  it  offers  advantages  of  normal  school  training,  with  your  •pra'Ctice  classes  always 

^^The  NORMAL  ELECTIVE  Courses  are  very  strong  reviews  in  common  school  and  high 
school  branches.  In  the  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT  each  branch  is  a  thorough  com¬ 
plete  course  in  itself,  carrying  university  entrance  credits. 

SPECIAL— No  correspondence  school  not  affiliated  with  a  great  university  can  offer 

courses  of  such  strength  that  they  receive  —  -  ■ " 

university  entrance  credits.  Our  iristructors 
are  university  graduates  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  our  students,  and  the  in¬ 
struction  is  carefully  adapted  to  individual 
needs.  We  give  everyyear  four  SlOO  scholar¬ 
ships  in  Northwestern  University  for  the 
best  work  done  by  our  correspondence 
students.  Cut  out  the  coupon,  mark  it 
properly  and  mail  it  to-day, 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Affiliated  with  Northwestern  University 

374.390  Wabash  Avc.,  CHICAGO,  ILL  |  I  Teachers  Magazine— June 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE 
YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 

Strang  Ravlawt.  A  Courva  Includa*  Any  Fl*a  Subject! 


,  Arithmetic 
Elemantarf  Algebra 
Higher  Alflebra 
Bookkeeping 
Plane  Geometry 
Grimmer 
Composition 
Rhetoric 
Literature 
Drawing 
Physiology 
Physical  Geography 
I  Agriculture 
Botany 


Zoology 
Physics 
Geography 
U.  S.  History 
CUil  Government 
Economics 
Pedagogics 
Psychology 


COMMERCIAL  DEPT. 


Business 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 


ACADEMIC  DEPT. 

Each  Subject  is  a  Course 


Algebra 
Geometry 
Crammer 

How  to  Write  English 
Eng.  and  Amer.  Literature 
First  Year  Latin 
Pnvsics 
Botany 

Ancient  History 
Med.  and  Mod.  History 
United  States  History 


SPECIAL  COURSES 


Pharmac 


((lethods 


:  Address..'. . . 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

THIS  UNIQUE  MAGAZINE  deals  with  fundamentals.  It  discusses 
systematically  the  great  principles  of  education.  It  is  the  only  maga^ne 
occupying  itself  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  history  of  education.  The 
“rSses^'which  make  teaching  effective  are  def  'y  Presented  Schoo 
organization  and  administration  are  carefully  considereu.  Educational 
rtavfhnloe-v  and  child  study  are  regular  departments.  The  classics  of 
education^are  reprinted  with  comments.  Questions  (with  answers)  for 
examination  and  review  form  a  regular  department. 

$1.25  a  year.  Single  copy  15  cents 
Wltb  Teachers  Magazine,  one  year,  $2.00 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York  City 


Class,  colleigc 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


TEACHERS’  AGENCY,  SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 

Kecommenda  teachers  to  schools  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  A  definite  field  fully  covered  by  an  agency 
which  is  in  close  touch  with  the  schools  of  these 
territories.  Teachers  who  wish  to  come  to  the  Great 
Southwest  should  register  at  once  with  this  agency. 


EACBERS 
lEEDED  IN 
'1117  ‘KniITH 


We  cover  the  Southwest  and  have 
members  located  in  28  States  at  salaries 
$3000  per  year  down. 

Satisfactory  service  guaranteed. 


THE  SOUTHERN 
EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

(Estsblished  1891.) 

Richmond,  Va.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  Rocky  Mountain 
Teachers’  Agency 


F.  H.  Clark,  Manager.  1725  Stout  Street,  Denver,  Col. 

We  have  fine  positions,  needing  competent  men 
and  women  principals  and  teachers. 

Write  us.  : :  $40  per  month  to  $2000  a  year. 
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#  ant  n  Ut*nndntn‘ihnt*'^^^^  grandchildren  going  to  school 

a  €*waa  ya  taaaaaaaataaaaasr  Yiasmeo  has  kept  my  skin  youthful 

and  my  complexion  clear,  therefore  I  know  that  it  will  make  your  com¬ 
plexion  clear  and  youthful. 


Mrs. 

Graham’s 


Kosmeo 


Creates  a 

Perfect  Complexion 


In  a  healthy,  natural  way  Kosmeo  cleanses  the  pores,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  glands,  increases  the  blood  circulation  and  feeds  and 
nourishes  the  skin  tissues,  thereby  keeping  the  skin  free  from 
flabbiness,  wrinkles,  chapping,  pimples,  blackheads,  and  all 
ordinary  blemishes.  It  protects  the  skin  from  tan,  freckles 
and  sunburn.  For  men’s  use  after  shaving  it  promptly  allays 
all  irritation. 

Price  50  Cents.  At  all  first-class  dealers,  or  by  mall  postpaid. 

Sample  Box  Kosmeo  and  Book  Free 

Mrs.  Qervaise  Qraham  1486  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Beautiful  Figure 
aud  Bodily  Health 
tor  Every  Womau 


The  Philo  Burt  Body  Brace  Will 
Give  You  a  Perfect  Figure 
and  a  Graceful  Carriage. 


Our  latest  improved  body 
brace,  No.  3,  comfortable 
and  invisible,  combined 
with  your  usual  corset  or 
one  which  we  can  provide, 
will  hold  your  shoulders 
erect,  permit  healthful  ac¬ 
tion  ot  the  lungs  and  thus 
develop  the  chest,  increase 
your  apparent  height  and 
give  you  a  pleasing  figure 
and  graceful  carriage.  The 
long,  pliable  back  stays  held 
firmly  in  position,  give  in¬ 
stant  and  permanent  relief 
from  tired,  aching  pains 
in  the  back  or  spine.  The 
abdominal  support  affords 
a  firm,  resfful  up-lift  to  the 
entire  abdominal  region,  re¬ 
moves  all  “  dragging  down  ”  sensations  and  posi¬ 
tively  corrects  a  weak  or  protruding  abdomen. 

Philo  Burt  body  braces  and  spinal  appliances, 
made  only  on  order  to  individual  measurements,  are 
guaranteed  to  fit  perfectly  and  give  satisfaction.  Sold 
at  honest  prices  so  all  women  may  enjoy  their  benefits. 

Write  today  tor  our  Brace  Book, 
i*  KHiHi  mailed  free  in  plain  wrapper  to  your 
i^—i address.  Let  us  show  you  how  much  a 
strengthening,  beautifying  Philo  Burt  body  brace  will 
do  for  you  Address  Philo  Burt  Mfg.  Co.,  245=6th 
St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


J^csults  depend  so  much  on 
the  tools  employed,  that  no 
teacher  should  be  satisfied 
without  the  best  obtainable 

The  Quality  of  These  Crayons 
Will  Appeal  to  You 
They  Are  3  1-2  in.  Long.  Solid. 

Ebcrhard  Fabcn  New  York 


The  Spirit  oi  Nature  Study 

By  EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW 


C  Nature  Study  is  always  a  success  when  the  teacher  has  the  right 
spirit.  This  book  is  designed  to  create  and  increase  the  suc¬ 
cess-giving  quality  of  nature  study  teaching.  Dr.  Bigelow  sees 
not  merely  the  objects  of  nature,  but  through  them  humanity. 

“I  most  heartily  endorse  Dr.  Bigelow  as  a  master  educator  in  the  study  of  nature.” 

— Luther  Burbank,  California. 

12mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company 

11-15  EAST  24th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Small  Boy’s  Composition. 

A  LOST  PENNY. 

.  I  was  made  in  1898,  and  a  man  come 
and  got  me.  I  was  given  to  a  little  girl 
and  she  bought  some  candy  and  she 
gave  me  to  the  storekeeper.  I  was  kept 
in  a  box  and  then  a  man  come  and  got 
me.  I  saw  a  pocketbook,  and  he  put 
me  in  there  and  I  stayed  there  for  six 
days.  Then  he  took  me  and  bought 
some  candy,  and  I  was  given  to  the  store¬ 
keeper. 

When  he  had  me  a  little  while  he  took 
me  to  his  bank.  I  was  there  for  a  while, 
but  one  night  I  was  stolen. 

The  robbers  took  me  to  their  caves. 
I  found  lots  of  my  friends  there.  I 
talked  with  them  and  had  a  good  time. 
I  was  then  taken  back  to  the  bank, 
where  I  am  now. 

Freddie  Dehlgreen,  Age  8. 

A  pupil  of  Miss  Flossie  Carson 
[See  letter  on  opposite  page.] 


August. 

Buttercup  nodded  and  said  gaod-by, 
Clover  and  daisy  went  off  together. 

But  the  fragrant  water-lilies  lie 

Yet  moored  in  the  golden  August 
weather. 

The  swallows  chatter  about  their  flight, 
The  cricket  chirps  like  a  rare  good 
fellow, 

The  asters  twinkle  in  clusters  bright, 
While  the  corn  grows  ripe  and  the 
apples  mellow. 

— Celia  Thaxter. 


Boy  with  the  Hoe. 

Say,  how  do  you  hoe  your  row,  young 
chap? 

Say,  how  do  you  hoe  your  row? 

,  Do  you  hoe  it  fair, 

Do  you  hoe  it  square, 

Do  you^hoe  it  the  best  you  know? 

Do  you  cut  the  weeds,  as  you  ought  to  do 
And  leave  what’s  worth  while  there? 
The  harvest  you’ll  garner  depends  on  you. 
Are  you  working  it  on  the  square? 

Are  you  killing  the  noxious  weeds,  young 
chap? 

Are  you  making  it  straight  and  clean? 
Are  you  going  straight 
At  hustling  gait? 

Are  you  scattering  all  that’s  mean? 

Do  you  laugh  and  sing  and  whistle 
shrill 

And  dance  a  step  or  two 
As  the  rows  you  hoe  leads  up  the  hill? 
The  harvest  is  up  to  you. 

— Selected. 
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Take  tke  Santa  Fe,  ^oin^ 
to  tke  N.  E.  A.  convention 
in  Los  Angeles,  July 
li907. 

Only  line  under  one 

management,  Cbicago  to 
California. 

It' s  tke  cool  way  in 
Summer.  Y ou  travel  a 
jnile  and  more  up  in  tke 
sky  through  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona. 

It*  8  thepicturesqueway. 
You  may  see  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona. 

Fred  Harvey  meals,  the 


You  travel  on  a  safe 
road,  a  dustless  road  and 
a  comfortable  road. 

Special  excursions  on 
certain  days,  via  Grand 
Canyon,  personally  con* 
ducted. 

Round-trip  tickets  ■will 
he  on  sale  for  this  occasion 
,  at  very  low  rates.  Liberal 
stop-overs  and  return  lim* 
its.  Full  details  later. 

Ask  for  N.  E.  A.  folder 
and  **To  California  Over 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail.** 

Address  G.  C,  Dillard, 
Gen.  Eastern  Agt.,  A.T, 
^  S.  F.  Ry.,  377  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 


Kistoic 

SanfaFe 

Trail 

Grand 

Caj^on. 

Arizona 


From  an  Illinois  School. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  Teachers  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  my  pupils  and  I  look  forward 
with  much  pleasure  to  its  arrival  every 
month.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  help  for  all 
grades,  but  especially  do  I  find  it  a  help 
in  primary  work,  and  I  don’t  see  how  I 
could  get  along  without  it. 

My  children  especially  enjoy  the  little 
compositions  in  it  which  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  other  children,  and  are  always 
asking  me  if  they  can’t  have  some  of 
theirs  published  too.  I  am  sending  one 
or  two  selections  from  this  year’s  work, 
and  would  be  so  glad  if  you  can  find 
room  for  at  least  one  of  them  in  Teach¬ 
ers  Magazine. 

Illinois.  Flossie  Carson,  Teacher. 

MURINE  EYE  REMEDY  MAKES 

Weak  Eyes  Strong.  Sick  Eyes  Well. 

Dull  Eyes  Bright.  Doesn’t  Smart. 

Soothes  Eye  Pain.  An  Eye  Food. 

In  winter  we  have  snow  which  looks 
like  salt.  Then  it  snows  and  we  can  go 
sleigh-riding  and  sliding  down  hill,  and 
can  make  a  snow  man,  and  we  can  go 
skating.  It  is  lots  of  fun  to  play  in  the 
snow. 

In  summer  it  is  very  hot,  and  it  is  so 
warm  it  rains. 

In  ■  spring  the  men  plant  corn,  oats, 
hay,  and  wheat.  Oats  are  little  seeds 
first  and  then  they  grow  to  be  about 
three  feet  tall,  and  they  are  yellow. 

I  We  take  a  kind  of  a  cart  and  plant  our 
I  corn.  When  we  plant  it  it  is  little  yel¬ 
low  grains,  and  grows  to  be  four  to  six 
feet  tall,  and  then  in  the  fall  the  men 
take  a  wagon  and  pick  it  from  the  stalk- 
,  At  first  we  plant  hay  and  it  is  little 
and  then  it  grows  and  it  is  cut  and  piled 
up  and  put  on  a  wagon  and  carried  in 
:  to  the  barn. 

I  Wheat  looks  like  grass,  and  it  grows 
and  men  cut  it  and  it  is  taken  to  the  barn 
and  then  it  is  taken  to  the  mill  and 
growned  in  to  flour,  out  of  which  we 
make  bread. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  am 
^ur  Northern  friend, 

Willie  Henderson. 


Route  No.  2,  Age  11. 


.  mmmm  The  Detroit  College  of  Law 

I  H  ill  prepares  for  the  bar  in  all  States. 
I  U  W  Library  16,000  vols.  Students  may 
Ltl  11  witness  20  courts  in  daily  sessions 

Our  Employment  Bureau  aid. 

self-supporting  students.  See  Catalogue  ^Free. 
Address  Malcolm  McGregor,  Sec  y,  Dept. 
T. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Rest  and  Health  for  Mother  and  Child. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used 
for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  OF 
MOTHERS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN  WHILE 
TEETHING  WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN.  CURES  WIND  COLIC, 
and  is  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHOEA.  Sold  by 
druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  to 
ask  for  "  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup.”  And 
take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


Baby’s  Itching  Rash. 


Face  and  Feet  Covered— Rest  Broken  and 
Would  Cry  Till  Tired  Out — Immediate 
Relief  and  Spaedy 


CURE  BY  USING  CUTICURA. 


“My  baby  was  about  nine  months 
old  when  she  had  rash  on  her  face  and 
feet.  Her  feet  seemed  to  irritate  her 
most,  especially  nights.  They  would 
cause  her  to  be  broken  of  her  rest,  and 
sometimes  she  would  cry  until  she  was 
tired  out.  I  had  heard  of  so  many  cures 
by  the  Cuticura  Remedies  that  I  thought 
I  would  give  them  a  trial.  The  improve¬ 
ment  was  noticeable  in  a  few  hours,  and 
before  I  had  used  one  box  of  the  Cuticura 
Ointment  her  feet  were  well  and  have 
never  troubled  her  since.  I  also  used  it 
to  remove  what  is  known  as  ‘cradle  cap' 
from  her  head,  and  it  worked  like  a 
charm,  as  it  cleansed  and  healed  the 
scalp  at  the  same  time.  This  may  be 
the  means  of  helping  other  suffering 
babies.  Mrs.  Hattie  Currier,  Thomas- 
ton.  Me.,  June  9,  ’06.” 


N.  E.  A.  MEETING 
AT  LOS  ANGELES 

$64.50  from  Chicago  to 
Los  Angeles  or  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  return,  June  22 
to  July  5,  account  meeting 
of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  at  Los 
Angeles  in  July,  via  the 


CHICAGO, 

MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL 

railway 

Return  limit  September  15. 
Through  service  to  California, 
and  less  than  three  days  on 
the  way,  via  The  Overland 
Limited,  from  Union  Station, 
Chicago,  8  p.  m.  daily.  Stand¬ 
ard  and  tourist  sleepers  at 
10.25  p.  m.  daily.  Descrip¬ 
tive  folders  free  on  request. 

F.  A.  MILLER, 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT. 
CHICAGO 


WE  ARE  MORE  THAN  PLEASED  WITH  THEM 


This 
was 
said  of 


ESTERBROOK’S  PENS 


Slant,  Modified  Slant,  Vertical 

Ask  Stationer 


The  SPECIAL  reason,  their  easy  writing  QUALITIES 

nt-u  Urn  AA  26  JOHN  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

THE.ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MFC,  CO.  works:  camden,  n.j. 
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OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  BEST. 
All  rights  secured." 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

New  York  and  Everywhere 

g-fl-aitefeF. -  ■^:v:... . 


Remington 


^Have  you  tried  the  new  Remington  escapement? 
It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you  of  the  latest 
and  best  in  typewriter  achievement. 


^  Think  of  the  number  of  typewriters 
that  seemed  popular  a  few  years  ago. 


^  Think  of  the  different  ones  seeking 
public  favor  today. 


^Th  en  think  of  the  Remington, 
which  has  been  the  ^andard  since 
typewriters  were  invented  and  which 
maintains  its  supremacy  solely  through 
lading  merit. 


^The  man  who  seeks  experience 
may  seek  it  anywhere,  but  the  man 
who  heeds  experience  buys  the 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


FOR 


AND  INSIST  ON 
HAVING  THE 
GENUINE 


Sanple  Pair, 
ICercerized^C. 
Silk  50c. 
JMailed  on 
fieceipt  of 
Price. 


CUSHION 

BUTTON 


HOSE 

SUPPORTER 

Every  Pair  Warranted 

OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  STYLES 
WORN  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

T  Name  and  the 

Ll  Vr  Moulded  Rubber  Button 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A 
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School  Teachers  know  the  value  of  systematic 
instruction,  concisely,  plainly  and  authoritatively  pre¬ 
sented,  whether  in  the  Academic  or  Technical  branches 
of  special  or  general  education. 

They  also  know  the  value  of  the  latest  word  and 
authority  in  this  great  and  constantly  advancing  field, 
which  is  so  modernly  and  ably  covered  by  the  thirty  or 
more  distinct  educational  courses  presented  in  the  fortnightly 
numbers  of  the  Harmsworth  Self-Educator  Magazine,  giving 
not  only  a  thorough  foundational  equipment,  but  also  the  latest 
conclusions  and  demonstrations  by  the  ablest  Scholars,  Teachers 
and  Specialists 

Any  Teacher  can  enjoy  these  special  advantages  during 
school  terms  or  the  vacation  season,  and  all  the  year  round  for 
One  Cent  a  Day 

Begin  your  subscription  now.  15  cents  a  copy.  $3.00  a  year  (25  issues). 

HARMSWORTH  SELF-EDUCATOR  MAGAZINE,  A'eVfSRr'cTv 
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